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Art,  I.     Malic  par  vn  Vayageur  Franfois,  l^tno. 

Saggio  di  jigricoftura  per  le  Isole  di  Malta  e  Gozo  del  Padre 

Carlo  GiacintOy  8cc.  &c.  8vo. 
Observations  an  the  Climate,  Manners^  and  Amusements  of  Malta. 

By  William  Domeier^  M.D.  8vo. 
Maierialsfor  a    Ili^oty  of  the  People  of  Malta.     By  William 

Eton,  l!«sq.  &.c.  8vo. 

F  singalar  anomalies  never  fail  to  arrest  our  attention,  Malta, 
wbich  presents  so  many  deviations  from   the  common  order. 
oC  things,  moral  and  physical,  is  surely  calculated  to  excite  cu- 
Tiosity  aikl  interest.     In  a  political   point  of  view,  she  iias  far 
stroller  claims  upon  our  notice.     Every  year,  we  might  almost 
say  every  month,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  renewal  of  hosti- 
lities, has  afforded  additional  proof  of  the  advantage,  or  rattier  of 
the  necessity  of  this  island  to  Great  Britain,  so  lung  as  she  shall 
wish  to  maintain  her  station,  either  as  a  belligerent  or  a  com- 
mercial power  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  we  trust  that  by  this  time 
the  tenrnda  esi  Melita,  is  become  as  favourite  a  political  maxim 
Viiith  En^ishmen  as  the  delenda  est  Carthago,  was  with  the  Ro- 
maas.      But   if  time  and  experience  have  convinced  us  of  the 
soondness  of  such  a  principle,  tliose  two  great  teachers,  in  she\iiing 
us  the  value  of  our  prize,  have  also  shewn  us  that  the  system  upon 
which  we  b.ave  hitherto  acted  is  not  the  best  calculated  for  its  pre* 
nervation.      We   believe  we  speak  the  common  opinion,  in  con- 
aiderii^  out*   policy  in  the  government  of   our  foreign  posses- 
^iofis   as  ^defective;    but  whilst  a  modification   of   the  present 
Bysteoi,  if  a  radical  change  cannot  be  effected,  is  become  neces- 
sary in  all,  it   is  no  where  more  imperiously  called  for  than  iu 
Malta.      Postponing  those  considerations,  which  are  general  to 
atw  coJonial  acquisitions,  we  shall  examine  such  poinls  as  are  pe- 
coliar  to  that  island;  and  after  observing,  that  we  view  the  spirit 
of  csbnl,  'which  ha*  exhibited  itself  there,  through  no  exaggerated 
medium^   and  that   we  hold  the  main  pretcn^iions  of  the  malcon- 
tents to  be  not  less  unreasonable  than  their  power  is  insufficient  to 
enforce  tb^na,  we  are  yet  of  opinion  that  the  causes  of  this  spirit  of 
diSMtfection,    ho'wever  remote  or  indirect,  clearly  call  for  inquiry. 
vat.  ix.  i^o.  xvn.  a  We 
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We  are  much  mistaken  if  there  be  not  more  of  mischief  than  is  yet 
vbible,  and  if  the  clamour  of  llie  few  do  not  derive  confidence 
from  a  general  spirit  of  restlessness ;  which,  if  not  soothed  or  re- 
pressed, may,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  ferment  into  faction 
more  deep  and  dangerous  than  the  present.     Some  general  prin- 
ciples of  government  may  be  laid  down,  but  very  few  indeed  tliat 
are  abstractedly  applicable  to  all  cases,  and  which  do  not  require 
to  be  modified  according  to  the  genius  of  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  intended.    ITo  an  inquiry  therefore  mto  what  has 
led  to  the  appearance  of  discontent,  to  which  vifi  have  alluded;  to 
a  consideration  of  the  remedies  which  may  be  most  capable  of 
arresting  its  growth;  in  short,  to  any  discussion  of  the  present 
p<^litical  state  of  Malta,  we  must  bring  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
Its  former  circumstances,  and  above  all  a  knowledge  of  the  genius 
and  mannersof  its  inhabitants.  If  therefore  in  the  general  view  which 
we  shall  take  of  the  island  and  things  relating  to  it,  we  should  enter 
somewhat  into  detail  on  this  head,  or  dwell  on  traits  which  to 
some  may  appear  trifling  or  perhaps  ridiculous,  we  shall  answery 
that  not  only  such  an  assemblage  of  features  is  absolutely  neces^ 
sary  towards  forming  a  fair  picture  of  national  character,  either  in 
a  philosophical  or  political  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  tliat^ 
in  the  latter  point  of  view,  such  peculiarities  are  even  sometimes 
individually  of  much  more  importance  than  llie  world  might  at  first 
sight  be  disposed  to  admit. 

Few,  unfortunately  very  few  and  insufficient,  are  the  sources 
from  which  we  can  hope  to  derive  the  information  on  the  various 
heads  under  which  Malta  and  its  sister  islands  merit  investigation; 
and  we  have  selected  the  books  before  us,  rather  as  a  specimen  of 
the  class  of  works  to  which  we  would  recur,  tlian  because  they 
have  fulfilled  our  expectations.     The  first,  however,  whidi  is  a 
succinct  compilation  from  older  authors,  though  superficial,  con- 
tains some  account  of  old  Malta,  and  as  full  a  description  of 
its   antiquities  as  will  satisfy  any  but  the  professed  antiquary* 
The  second  is  passable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  thougii  the  author's 
place  of  superintendant  of  the  Botanic  garden  iu  I^a  Valletta  is, 
necessarily,  as  nearly  a  sinecure  as  that  of  riding-ijnaster  to  tb« 
doge  of  Venice;  he  shews  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  cul- 
tivation, such  as  it  is,  aud  in  proposing   plans  for  its  improve- 
ment, has  interspersed  his  essay   with   some  notices  respecting 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  peasantry.     The  third,  though 
its  professions  are  not  very  large,  amongst  6ther  things,  (though 
the   author  seems  to  have    forgotten   his   enjgageraent,)   under- 
takes to  treat  of  manners.     He  has  however  failed  not  n[iore  ^re- 
giously  in  this  than  all  other  parU  of  his  work;  some  of  which^ 
we  will  not  say  his  supposed  ediuration,    but  mere  common 

sense 
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sense  and  conuiMm  obflervttion  would  have  been  comfMent  to 
cieiraie  with  success.     Those  who  have  passed  a  winter  in  MsA^^ 
may  judge  of  the  accutacy  of  his  notices  on  climate^  by  his  remark 
00  the  larity  of  rain  during  that  season :   those  who  have  never  tra- 
velled but  on  maps,  will  duly  estimate  his  geographical  inform»- 
tioQ  by  his  assertion,  that  I^bon  and  Naples  are  the  two  most 
notheriy  parts  of  Europe;  and   an  idea  of  the  profundity  and 
tiuth  of  his  medical  observations  may  be  formed  from  his  dictum, 
that  society  is  of  benefit  to  the  invalid  from  its  promotion  of  the 
CMtaneous  perspiration.    For  the  stile,  or  rather  idiom,  it  would 
Aock '  brass-visaged  barbarism'  himself.    But  enough  of  the  doctor ! 
We  pass  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Eton,  formerly  superintendantr 
paenl  of  the  quarantine  department  in  Malta ;  and  if  we  could 
dnw   aa   omen  from  the  title  of  the  book>  or  the  name  and 
sbooa  of  the  author,  this  would  be  a  happy  ascent  in  the  scale  of 
fnUications,  which  we  have  chosen  as  subjects  of  review:   but  a 
itiange  fatality  (may  we  escape  its  influence !)  hangs  over  this 
sabject;   and  Mr.  Eton  has  disappointed  us  equally  with  the  rest. 
His  title  is  a  mere  cloak ;  tfy  his  book  is  a  masked  battery  against  the 
present  form  of  government  established  in  Malta,  mounted  with 
aa  old,  rusty,  unserviceable,  and  ill-directed  artillery  which,  if  it 
Ins  not  been  shaken  to  pieces  by  its  own  fire,, may  be  dismounted 
by  a  nngle  hostile  discharge.     If  the  first  works  on  which  we 
km  commented,  were  other  than  what  they  are,  and  if  there  was 
ny  tfaii^  like  a  redemption  of  the  promise  of  his  title-page,  or 
ondour  or  consistency  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Eton,  our  task 
voaU  be  more  simple  than  it  unfortunately  is;  but  insufficient  or 
vidona  in  various  respects  as  are  these  different  volumes,  we  see 
aa  Deans  of  disentaiq(ling,or  of  eking  out  the  perplexed  and  broken 
veb  which  lies  before  us.     We  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  spimnog  one  of  our  own,  making  use  of  such  of  their  mate- 
rials as  we  think  applicable  to  our  purpose,  or  giving  our  reasons 
£or  rgoctixig  them  where  the  case  appears  to  require  it. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  did  the  /yoke  of  authority  press  so  griev* 

mulj  as  in  Malta:  a  dcunineering  system  of  policy  was  the  only 

inndple  of  government  with  the  order  of  St.  John,  nor  was  the 

sfUematic  rigor  to  wliich  they  were  subjected  the  principal  evil 

fWh  her  inhabitants  had  to  endure;  they  had  to  bear  witli  the 

aiOie  oflensive    profligacy  and  insolence  of  the  individuals  who 

composed  it.      Next  in  rank  to  these  were  the  marquisses,  counts, 

sad  barons^  -who  for  the  greater  part,  we  believe,  derived,  and  often 

mduaed     their  honours  from  the  srand  master.    Their  nobility 

aas  in  trotii  little  naore  than  titular,  they  were  treated  with  no  con* 

adeiation  by  ^^  knights,  and  consequently  were  little  respected  by 

t^oKBole       Ybcre  was  little  commerce,  and  almost  every  path 
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lea^g  to  "wealth  and  honour  was  closed  against  the  natives;  in 
ifhort,  to  apply  to  Malta  the  strong  and  comprehensive  words  of  a 
modem  writer,  touiy  itoit  instrument  oti  poussiere.  Menaced  by 
France,  and  unable,  from  the  failure  and  bad  administration  of  their 
revenues,  to  maintain  an  adequate  force  for  their  defence,  the  order 
feared  to  accept  the  voluntary  offers  of  the  inhabitants,  which  might, 
at  least,  have  presented  a  barrier  to  the  danger  of  die  moment.  When 
these,  who  had  only  submitted  from  necessity,  rose  upon  their  op- 
pressors, the  knights  were  out  of  the  question,  and  the  nobles  and^ 
speaking  by  comparison,  the  rich,  either  observed  a  timid  neutrality 
or,  in  some  few  instances,  adhered  to  the  enemy.  A  new  race 
started  into  consideration,  men,  in  whom  native  sense  and  courage, 
in  a  great  degree,  supplied  the  place  of  wealth,  rank,  or  education, 
and  who  found  their  proper  level  in  the  disturbed  circumstances  of 
the  times.  Some  of  these  leaders  were  doubtless  not  influenced 
by  the  purest  motives,  and  some  had  first  courted  the  favour 
of  the  French,  who  afterwards  lined  the  ranks^  or  directed  the  hos- 
tilitv  of  the  insurgents. 

After  the  triumph  'of  the  Maltese  and  the  establishment  of  a 
British  goverimiient  in  the  island,  all,  if  we  except  one  short  inter* 
niption  of  tranquillity,  for  a  while  went  well.  Then  came  die 
peace  of  Amiens,  in  which  England  pledged  herself  to  the 
restoration  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  and  m  remodelling  this 
order,  the  vital  principle  of  which  was  parity  of  descent,  the 
paramount  ^duties  of  which  were  the  exercise  of  charity,  and 
christian  devotion  unto  death,  the  first  exemplified  by  service  in 
the  receptacles  of  the  poor  and  sick,  the  second  by  sea  wkd  land 
against  the  unbelievers, — in  recasting  a  body,  the  members  of 
which  were  sworn  to  defend  their  posts  under  every  extremity  of 
Buffering  and  danger — projected  to  reconstruct  it  with  the  rem- 
nants of  a  perjured  chivalry,  to  piece  it  by  the  insertion  of  pur- 
t^hased  nobility,  to  prop  it  by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the 
infidels,  and  to  maintain  it  by  the  robbei^  of  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses. If  the  Maltese  did  not  see  the  foUy,  they  at  least  saw  the 
injustice  of  this  stipulation;  th^  execrated  the  memory  df  the 
knights,  who  had  oppressed  and  who  had  betrayed  them :  if  thej 
were  in  a  great  degree  indebted  to  England  for  their  former  deli- 
verance, they  were  obliged  to  her  only  as  an  ally,  who,  in  blockad- 
ing dieir  enemies  by  sea,  and  furnishing  them  with  a  fewauxiliary 
troops,  furthered  her  proper  interests,  and  they  conceived  them- 
selves principally  indebted  to  their  own  arms  for  their  deliverance. 
They  had  willingly  bestowed  dieir  island  upon  the  king  of  England, 
but  in  so  doing  they  had  given  him  no  power  to  convey  it  to  ano- 
ther; if  he  declined  it,  die  sovereignty  justly  reverted  to  them- 
selves.   Such  points  they  pressed  upon  our  government,  backed 

by 
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\fj  mmy  other   arguments  and  assertions,  and  if  some  of  thesii 
woe  futile  or  ftrntastic,  and  such  some  certainly  were,  others  wera 
intfragable.     Amongst  other  things  they  cited  the  instrument  by 
which  Charles  V.  ais  king  of  the  Sicilies,  made  over  the  domimum 
rdiU  of  Malta,  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  with  the  express  reser- 
vaUoD,  that  if  tbey  abandoned  the  government,  it  should  revert  to 
the  crown  from  which  it  bad  been  dismembered.     Hence  they 
jndf  concluded,  that  if  considerations  of  right  were  to  decide  dia 
question,  die  island  was  either  the  king  of  Sicily's  or  their  own ;  the 
king  of  Sicily's  in  virtue  of  the  instrument  of  cession,  or  their  own 
1^  the  title  of  conquest.  They  gained  little  by  this  logical  appeal  to 
4e English  cabinet,  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  impaling  the  minister 
<asQe  of  the  horns  of  their  dflemma.     While  he,  however,  was 
ipnwliog  upon  the  stake,  the  British  nation,  if  not  informed,  or 
lot  sensible  of  the  claims  of  justice,  slowly  awakened  to  more 
iatecested  considerations,  and  Malta  was  delivered  from  the  terror 
of  her  knights,  and  of  the  French.    Unfortunately,  however,  it  re- 
quired little  shrewdness  on  her  part,  to  perceive  that  England  had 
fiitjed  a  most  unworthy  part,  and  that  her  conduct  was  a  fearful 
sown  of  what  might  be  expected  from  her,  on  any  future  occasion, 
aihen  interest  and  policy  were  liot,  as  well  as  honour,  arrayed  on 
diesaaie  side  of  the  question.     If  any  thing,  however,  could  have 
appeased  the  resentment  of  the  Maltese,  though  it  could  not  remover 
Aor*  fears,  it  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  English  governor, 
sr,  to  spcadic  more  correctly,  the  English  civil  commissioner.  Sir 
Alexander  Ball.    The  mildness  of  his  really  paternal  sway  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  tyranny  of  their  former  masters,  and  odier 
dungs  tended  to  second  its  natural  effects.     Protection  from  the 
pirsdes  of  the  Barbary.  states,  the  erection  of  La  Valletta  into  a 
free  port,  and  the  consequent  influx  of  English  capital,  had  opened 
sources  of  wealth  of  which  the  Maltese,  who  appear  to  have  a  na- 
tand  dufKwition  tacominerce,  availed  themselves  with  remarkable 
iadttstry  and  success.    All  again  appeared  to  promise  quiet  and 
eoolent :  but  the  calm  was  of  short  duralion.' 

Many  various  and  unconnected  causes  led  to  new  dissatisfaction, 

NoAtt^r  cotild  make  a  stronger  first  impression  than  the  conduct 

of  Sir  Alexander  Ball.    It  was  the  stronger,  from  a  conviction  of 

ihe  sincerity  of  the  man,  and  il  sua  dUletto  popolo  Maltese,  so  cOn<> 

Knllf  in  bis  mouth,  fdr  a  long  while  lost  little  effect  from  lepeti- 

tio%  because   it   was  known  to   come  from  his  heart.     More- 

om,  his  indulgence  was  never  capricious,  because  it  was  not 

fanacd  on  a  false  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  people.     He 

faiev  them  well,  their  defects  as  well  as  their  merits,  and,  as  ftr 

vbis  policy  extended,  managed  them  with  equal  sagacity  and  dis** 

(ration,     But  though  not  capricious,  it  was  excessive;  and  conci- 
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Uatko  has  its  litmts*  The  gendeneBs  of  bis  nature  would  not  allow 
Ittfn  to  temper  his  system  with  barsher  yet  salutary  ingredients,  and 
be  could  not,  or  he  would  not,  believe  that,  were  an  option  neces- 
sary between  the  two  great  principles  of  fear  and  love,  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  its  impressions  are  more  livdy  as  well  as  more 
lasting,  is  the  more  powerful  engine  of  govonment.  Hence  though 
he  outlived  not  the  love  of  the  people  at  large,  the  latter  period  of 
bis  life  was  harassed  by  factions  which  w^  believe  he  possessed 
sufficient 'authority  to  have  crushed*  The  Maltese  had  been  long 
kept  under  by  hard  treatment  and  bui^er.    They  were  of  a  sudden 

Empered  and  released  from  restraint ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that, 
e  other  wild  animals,  they  should  abuse  the  blessings  which  were 
new  to  them.  There  is  nodiing  more  striking  to  an  Englishman 
than  the  hourly  exhibition  of  diis  spirit.  Tlie  same  men  who 
dared  not  nass  the  large  space  before  the  Grand  Master's  palace 
but  cap  in  hand,  will  not  now  shew  those  ordinary  tokens  of  respect 
which  are  cheerfully  paid  to  sex  and  station  by  ourselves.  The  man* 
aer  in  which  this  humour  exhibits  itself  is  sometimes  offensive, 
and  sometimes  sufficiently  amusiug.  A  porter  will  jostle  you 
in  the  street;  nobody  will  ever  make  way  for  you.  A  hackneyman 
or  boatman  will,  perhaps,  if  you  accept  his  terms,  clap  you  on  the 
back,  and  cry  buono!  or,  if  you  reject  them,  motion  you  frcHn  him 
withihe  addition  of  ^  Shove  off,  John^  or  Mary,'  according  to  the 
sex  of  the  party  with  whom  he  is  in  treaty.  In  short,  these  people 
are  precisely  like  those  upstarts  in  society  who  mistake  rudeness  for 
ease^  and  consider  impertinence  but  as  a  proper  assertion  of  inde* 
pendence.  / 

But  if  some  bad  effects  sprang  out  of  good,  others  proceeded 
from  a  more  natural  source.  The  Maltese  law,  which  had,  perhaps, 
been  sufficient  to  the  purposes  of  justice  in  a  simpler  state  of 
society,  was  soon  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  Tlie  complicated  relations  of  commerce  required  a  system 
more  certain  in  its  principles  and  more  expeditious  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. Sir  Alexander  Ball  doubtless  thought  that  his  abolition 
of  a  court,  which  cut  off  one  stage  of  appeals,  previous  to  ar« 
riving  at  the  last  resort,  would  conduce  to  the  last  mentioned 
object;  but  where  there  was  a  suspicion  of  corruption,  and  the  per* 
suasion,  how  justly  founded  we  know  not,  certainly  exists  in  Malta, 
it  may  be  questio^d  whether  such  a  reduction  might  not  really 
lemove  one  of  the  barriers  which  exposed  it.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
not  calculated  to  efface  the*  belief;  a  belief  originating,  perhaps, 
not  more  in  the  inconsistence  of  their  decisions  than  in  Uie  deplo* 
rable  poverty  of  the  judges. 

Nor  was  tiiis  poverty  the  fate  of  tliose  magistrates  alone.     Great 
as  was  the  influx  of  wealth,  it  was  not  every  one  who  could  be  bene- 
fited 
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filed  by  it ;  to  those  who  were  not^  it  was  injurious ;  and  they,  Mrhose 
proper^  was  unimprovable^  suffered  not  less  in  reality  than  by 
contrast.     In  many  instances,  too,  owing  to  particular  local  cir- 
omnstanoes,  die  price  of  things  rose  beyond  all  just  proportion  to 
lbs  augmented  value  of  money.    Such  was  the  case  with  respect 
tohotties:  this  necessarily  pressed  severely  upon  the  poory  who, 
IS  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  contemplate  lus  situation  on  the  most 
aafavorable  side,  did  not  probably  consider  that  they  were  indem- 
sified  in  the  increased  stipend  of  labour,  which  is  better  paid 
ia  Malta  than  in  Great  Britain.,    Anodier  evil  which  bore  hard 
upon  a  very  extensive  and  respectable  class,  we  mean  the  middle 
mda  of  society,  was  the  nse  of  wages  amongst  the  women 
ananta,  vrhidi,  from  the  great  concourse  of  English  settlers,  rose 
to  a  sadden  and  mmatural  pitch.    This  has  driven  the  natives  to  a 
mpibr  expedient,  that  of  importing  bkck  female  slaves  from  the 
ofiposite  cxMist  of  Africa.    We  know  not  whether  the  introduction 
sf  these  be  chmdestine,  or  whether  slavery  be  a  status  acknowle<%ed 
hf  die  law  of  the  island;  whether  it  be  or  not,  however,  die  sane- 
iBB  of  it  (if  it  ever  were  allowed)  must  have  been  done  away  by 
tbea^  of  the  British  legislature,  and  we  conclude,  therefore,  that 
ladi  a  tnflic  must  be  contraband,  and  that  slaves  thus  imported  might 
nalicate  tbeir  liberty  by  an  appeal  to  justice.    To  return  from 
ihb  short  digression :  by  no  class  of  people  were  the  evils  we  have 
neationed  more  severely  felt  than  by  the  public  functionaries 
of  every  description,  whose  miserable  salaries,  contemptible  as 
fcy  now  appeared,  had  been  fonneriy  better  proportioned  to  the 
rdative  value  of  money.    It  was  difficult  to  apply  a  remedy  td  diis 
eril.    Malta  furnished^ scarcely  any  revenue,  but  was,  on  the  con- 
tiaiy,  a  source  of  large  expenditure  to  Great  Britain.     Her  gover- 
nor conld  hardly,  under  such  circumstances,  apply  at  home  for 
assistance,  or,  if  he  did,  it  is  natural  enough  that  it  should  have 
heen  refused.    It  would  indeed  have  been  easy  to  raise  a  revenue 
infinitely  more  than  sufficient  to  such  purposes,  we  believe  ade- 
^oale  to  the  maintenance  of  the  colony,  from  the  island  itself;  not 
bj  internal  taxes  never  levied  by  their  former  masters,  but  by  duties 
imposed  upon  commerce :  this,  however,  was  not  done,  though  the 
boon  was  our  own,  and  we  had  a  right  to  attach  to  it  what  conditions 
we  pleased.     As  to  the  prudence  of  the  measure,  we  need  only 
cite  die  example  of  the  Ionian  islands,  where  the  success  of  the 
experiment  tinly  justifies  what  we  have  conjectured  would  have 
been  its  eflfect,  if  adopted  in  Malta.     All  the  native  officers  of  the 
eoloi^  were  cons^uently  left  in  a  state  of  distress,  which,  if  it  did 
not  afienate  them  from  their  attachment  to  England,  was  not  likely 
to  dttpose  diem  towards  her  interests;  or,  (if  their  sense  of  duty 
proof  again^  such  a  trial,)  at  least,  left  them  little  influence  or 
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means  to  support  them.  Add  to  this,  some  of  the  lordlings  of  the 
isle,  though  they  had  deserved  nothing  of  us  or  of  their  fellow  citi* 
zens,  probably  thought  they  had  a  suffacient  title  to  consideration  in 
.  their  nobility ;  and  of  those  who  had  a  better  plea  in  their  services 
during  the  blockade,  some  may  have  beeui  in  point  of  morals  as 
well  as  talents,  unfit  for  situations  of  civil  trust.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  difficult  for  the  English  governor  to  reward  this  class  according 
to  his  estimate  of  their  deserts,  impossible  according  to  their  own. 
Such  were  the  causes  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  mediately  or 
immediately,  contributed  to  the  fermentation  which  followed. 
But  this  was  only  a  general  spirit  of  restlessness;  the  majority 
were  like  children  who  cry  for  something  but  know  not  for 
what.  Out  of  the  moss,  however,  started  a  party,  not^indeed  for* 
midable  either  in  its  composition  or  its  numbers,  but  whose  ob- 
jects were  more  defined,  and  whose  aims  were  more  dangerous. 
These,  unpractised  in  the  chace  which  they  were  engaged  in,  were 
not  long  at  a  loss  for  instruction.  They  were  cheered  in  tlie  pursuit, 
if  not  laid  on,  by  an  English  huntsman,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Eton ; 
and  if  they  did  not  evince  much  sagacity  in  unravelling  the  scent, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  they  approved  themselves  true  iouiheru 
homids  in  their  clamour,  and  diat  a  louder  (we  cannot  say 


-^ «  a  cry  more  tuneable,) 

Was  never  halloo'd  to  or  cheer'd  with  horn/ 

All  nations,  from  the  Chippeways,  who  believed  that  their  an- 
cestors lived  till  their  teeth  were  worn  out  with  eating,  to  the  Mai* 
tese,  who  fancy  that  they  were  once  free,  rich,  and  civilized,  have 
an  ideal  golden  age :  it  would  be  as  difficult  for  the  latter  as  for  the 
former  to  assign  its  date.  The  first  assertion  of  their  great  national 
rights  was,  however,  made  in  the  memorial  on  the  peace,  parts  of 
which  we  have  so  lately  discussed.  In  this,  we  are  informed, 
amongst  other  things,  that  they  had  been  the  free  allies,  and  not 
the  subjects f  of  Siciltf,  and  that  they  had  elected  their  own  mze- 
rains!!!  tfc.  Sic.  &'c,  &^c.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  rusty 
rubbish  in  which  they  had  raked  for  somewhat  whereon  to  re-erect 
their  supposed  rights,  amongst  all  the  frivolous  matter  which  they 
triumphantly  fished  up  and  most  perversely  misapplied,  the  grand 
piece  of  mummery,  brought  forwards  with  such  pomp  and  circum* 
stance,  (and  this  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  remark,)  was  as  yet  un- 
produced.  lliis  was  an  afterthought,  wh^n  that  spirit  had  been 
raised,  the  causes  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace. 

There  existed  formerly  in  the  island  a  body  denominated  the  con- 
cilio  pubblico,  or  pajyolare,  or,  as  is  stated  by  the  Maltese,  some-r 
times  designated  as  the  concilio  delta  citta.  This  corporation  was 
dissolved  by  the  grand  master  in  177^^  and  all  that  is  known  of  its 
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faoctiam  is,  diat  tliey  liad'beeDy  as  far  as  modem  fabtory  or  tradi* 
tioa  extendsy    administrative.    This  council  was,  however^  now 
mned  with  legialati^pe  powers  by  the  patriots,  who  called  aloud  for 
the  re-erectiou  of  the  idol,  whom  they  had  vested  with  such  ima- 
paatj  virtues.     According  to  our  view  of  this  subject,  the  question 
lespectiog  die  rights  of  this  assembly  might  be  dismissed  as  irrele- 
laH  to  the  points  which  are  at  issue.     Granted,  that  the  Maltese^ 
as  they  assert,  received  us  upon  condition  that  we  preserved  to 
Akoi  dieir  privil^es ;  what  could  such  a  stipulation,  or  such  a 
pRsumption^  mean^  but  privileges  either  cleariy  defined,  or  lately 
kU  and  enioyed  i    To  illustrate  the  case  by  the  first  instance,  and 
ccrtaiidy  it  is  a  fair  parallel,  which  occurs  to  us ; — let  us  suppose  that 
Hsoil  years  after  die  Norman  conquest,  and  before  the  establbh- 
am  of  parliaments,  the  throne  of  England  had  been  by  any  means 
noted,  and  a  king  of  Denmark  installed  in  the  empty  seat,  upon 
ike  ame  terms  on  which,  as  it  is  affirmed,  our  own  sovereign  was 
ncdved  by  the  Maltese, — could  his  new  subjects,  under  the  plea  of 
iafiog  had  assurance  of  the  guarantee  of  privileges,  have  pretended 
loihe  restoratiott  of  the  vrittenagemot?  Notwithstanding,  however, 
Ike  fidht  in  which  we  view  the  subject,  namely,  that  diough  the  p<^ 
bkaf  specttlators  of  Malta  coukl  make  good  dieir  assertions,  they 
are  stm  but  where  they  were  in  the  argument  respecting  their  preten- 
aioos,  these  pretensions  we  aie  ready  to  discuss;  not  in  the  perverse 
kve  of  pursuing  any  unprofitable  argument,  but  with  the  desire  to 
delect  imposture  and  to  disabuse  tihose  who  have  been  its  dupes. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  conciiio  popolare  was  an  after- 
Aoegiity  or  an  afternfiscovery  of  the  Maltese.    Mr.  Eton,  however, 
(for  he  cnaoot  saddle  his  battering-ram,  the  happily  yclept  Mar* 
tffUB  Teaia  ferrata f. or  any  other  of  his  instruments,  with  this  disco- 
voy,)  has  round  out  that  it  was  re-erected  by  the  Maltese,  imme- 
diitely  upon  their  rising  in  arms  against  their  oppressors  ;  and  he 
ke  recognized  the  features,  and  traced  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  a.  committee,  similar  to  those  of  our  late  volunteer  corps, 
created  by  the  insurgents,  in  control  of  their  chieis,  and  afterwards, 
for  their  notorious  misconduct,  most  deservedly  dissolved.     From 
this  his  first  introduction  of  the  subject,  we  are  constantly  revisited 
by  the  phantoms  of  this  council  and  the  liberties  of  the  Mal- 
tese.    We  can  compare  these  to  nothing  better  than  to  Pannrge's 
quit-rents  of  periwinkle  and  cockle-shells,  not  only  ys  alike  in 
point  of  insubstantiality  but  as  being  pressed  upon  us  with  the 
same  perversely  ingenious  perseverance  and  artifice.    Now  abso- 
latdj  affirmed,  now  incidentally  mentioned,  now  referred  to  as  thii^ 
recognized,   tfaey  are  overlaid  with  such  a  mass  of  circumstance, 
that  we  ane  all  but  bored  and  bewildered  into  belief.     But  whoever 
wSl  turn  to  Mr.  £ton*8  book  and  take  the  trouble  of  shovelling 

away 
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away  die  lumber  which  u  spread  over  the  supposed  foundations 
of  all  these  privileges  and  pre-eminences,  will  find  the  whole  fabric 
baseless,  and  his  as8ei;tions  utterly  unpropped  by  the  documents 
which  he  has  so  boldly  and  ostentatiously  produced. 

It  is  however  in  Part  III.  after  having  '  long  preluded  to  the 
fray/  that  he  has  mustered  the  assertion^  of  the  patriots  in  regular 
prder  of  battle,  with  the  said  documents  marshalled  in  tlie  rear. 
The  object  of  this  memoir,  which  purpoits  to  be  a  translation,  is 
to  establish  the  great  antiquity  of  the  predicated  Maltese  liberties, 
as  well  as  of  this  conctlio  popolare.  In  proof  of  this,  be- 
sides more  statements,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  as  pro- 
duced in  other  papers,  we  are  presented  with  accounts  of  conces*^ 
sions  made  in  favour  of  these  islanders,  and  more  particularly  vntk 
the  precise  words  of  an  instrument  of  a  Sicilian  king,  justifying 
them  in  the  resistance  they  might  make  to  a  lord  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  crown  of  Sicily.  History  tells  us,  (and  with  this  the 
documents  are  by  no  means  at  variance,)  that  Malta  was  conquered 
by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  and  soon  afterwards  erected  into  a  fief. 
After  a  succession  of  lofds,  die  inhabitants,  wearied  with  the  change 
of  masters,  and  disliking  the  individuals  upon  whom  this  island  was 
conferred,  did  at  different  times  purdiase  their  redemption,  and 
obtain  the  strongest  assurances  that  they  should  not  again  be 
separated  from  the  possession  of  the  crown.  But,  as  it  will 
always  happen,  when  the  weak  stipulate  with  the  strong,  feith 
was  ill  observed  with  them ;  they  continued  to  be,  as  it  suited 
the  views  of  the  court  of  Sicily,  transferred  from  master  to 
master,  and  at  last  willingly  and  joyfully  acquiesced  (for  they 
testified  their  feelings  in  a  most  substantial  manner)  in  th<i 
transfer  of  Malto  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Now,  supposing  the  flattering  turn  given 
to  these  transactions  in  Mr.  Eton's  book  were  perfectly  just,  we 
would  simply  ask  these  patriots,  or  their  advocate,  wmit  their 
Magna  Chartaj  as  they  phrase  it,  tends  to  establish.  The  {>er« 
mission  given  to  them  by  one  of  their  kings  to  resist  any  infraction 
of  their  purchased  rights,  may  by  them  be  considered  as  a  mo- 
nument of  national  honour,  and  however  little  value  an  Eng- 
lishman may  set  on  trophies  obtained  by  gold,  however  little 
credit  he  may  attach  to  their  ancestors  for  not  having  used  the 
privilege  of  resistance  which  they  had  purchased  so  dearly,  we 
will  still  con^der  it,  if  they  (Jease,  as  an  honourable  achievement. 
But,  at  the  best,  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it.  The  lights  which 
the  Maltese  had  purchased  weri^  necessarily  merged  in  their  vo* 
luntary  submission  to  the  knights  of  St.  John;  and  this,  though 
Mr.  Eton  has  in  one  place  declaimed  on  tbe  injustice  of  Charles  V, 

is 
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is  caahmtA  in  anotlier  diyiskm  of  bis  work :  in  tliat  ti*aiirfer  tliey 

were  iHiried. 

Bat  from  this  era  they  begin  a  fredi  score ;  and  first  we  are  told, 

iaX  a  general  guarantee  to  die  inhabitants  of  their  privileges  on 

occaaoon  of  diis  trancfery  and  the  oath,  equally  general  in  its  terms, 
tikea  by  the  giiatid  masters  to  maintain  them,  prove  the  existence 
ef  diese  so  often  presumed  rights ;  and  secondly ^  we  are  desired  to 
bdieve  that  be  was  only  first  minister  of  the  island,  vrith  limited 
md  responsible  authority.    As  to  the  latter  ridiculous  assertion,  we 
Adl  refer  the  reader  to  die  instrument  of  cession  by  Charles  V. 
Cnatar,  Kb.  ii.  not.  xiv.    With  respect  to  the  guarantee  of  rights, 
laithe  oath  taken  to  observe  them,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  we 
ntBot  at  aU  disposed  to  deny  that  the  Maltese  enjoyed  certain 
fndeges  not  necessarily  vacated  by  the  tranrfer,  some  of  which  are 
aiiaailiy  establtriied  by  the  documents  before  us,  but  it  does  re- 
fare  dther  a  most  siii^lar  degree  of  stupidity,  or  of  efirontery,  to 
tmead  from  thence  that  such  were  popular.    The  most  despotic 
B^efdgn  in    the  world  swears   to   preserve   the  rights  of   his 
pespie.    Let  the  Maltese  shew  a  specification  of  their  rights,  and 
mience  of  their  conciHo  pofolare.    In  the  mean  time,  they  may 
cmiiMie  to  proclaim  the  first  and  to  dress  the  latter  wid)  what  au- 
thority they  please;  they  may  devote  pages  (see  Eton,  Part  III.)  to 
ai  account  of  its  composition,  and  to  a  definition  of  its  powers,  but 
dl  this  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  pompous  opening  speech  of  an  advo* 
cite  who  has  not  an  evidence  to  call  in  support  of  the  allegations 
sf  his  brief.     One  only  sentence  (these  documents,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
Sirod,  are  generally  extracts)  can  be  adduced  as  containing  any 
ling  like  a  presumption  of  die  council  ever  having  exercised  legis* 
htive  powers,  (p.  1 16)  viz.  ^  That  the  jurats  and  the  captain  of 
ife  city  shall  be  obl^ed  to  execute  and  obey  all  the  resolutions  of 
ibe  ddiberations  of  the  council/    But  independently  of  the  loose 
sad  general  mode  in  which  obedience  is  usually  prescribed,  even 
when  it  is  meant  to  be  limited,  another  paragraph  in  the  same  paper 
todies  how  this  ought  to  be  interpreted,  for  it  vests  a  particular 
power  in  the  conncil,  expressly  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  very 
captain,  who  is,  in  the  article  before  quoted,  ordered  to*  execute 
and  obey  all  dieir  resolutions ! !    We  would  recommend  to  the 
Matlese,  the  next  time  they  present  us  with  garbled  papers,  to  com- 
paie  widi  better  caution  the  ill  assorted  pieces  out  of  which  they 
seek  to  make  a  whole.    The  paper,' moreover,  from  which  this  ar* 
fade  is  selected,  if  it  were  not  so  harmless,  would  be  singularly 
awpidoos.     It  has  neither  description  nor  title.     It  begins  thus : 
'  And  ffae  S2d  of  Februaiy,  1458,  on  the  application  of  the  noble 
I^ieiocii  Maaszaniy  royal  knight,  and  Antonio  Falzone,  ambassadors, 

granted,  8cc.*    The  whole  series  is  curiously  en- 
titled. 
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titled^  '  j1  note  of  the  conteaits  of  diplomas  of  the  sovereigns^ 
suzerains  of  Malta,  containing  concessions  and  conventions  rela-* 
tive  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  the  islaqds  of 
Malta  and  Gozo.'  Garbled  as  these  papers  are,  a  fact  which  ap* 
pears  up«n  the  face  of  them,  they  are  also  ver^  doubtfully  authen- 
ticated, having  been  produced  before  a  single  notary  public  by 
three  jurats,  in  the  year  172I9  a  period,  which  did  not  long  pre- 
cede an  open  conspiracy  against  the  oi'der. 

Such  are  the  foundations  on  which  rests  the  supposed  authority 
of  the  concilio  popolare.  Nothing,  like  what  the  Maltese  have 
asserted,  is  to  be  discovered^  neither  totid^m  verbis,  totidem 
syllabis,  nor  totidem  Uteris.  But  forsooth,  there  are  yet  other 
important  documents  in  the  possession  of  certain  families  of  the 
island,  copies  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Pa- 
lermo. Need  we  here  cite  the  old  conclusion,  passed  into 
an  adage,  respecting  things  non-existent  and  non-apparent  f  We 
might,  however,  go  farther:  we  understand  tliat  a  Sicilian  ad- 
vocate of  high  character,  for  probity  and  talents,  was  employed 
to  rummage  for  these  supposed  palladia  of  Maltese  freedom^ 
and  we  have  been  assured,  that  the  result  of  his  laborious  re- 
searches was,  that  there  existed  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
council  having  exercised  the  functions  which  the  patriots  had 
attributed  to  it,  and  that  its  duty  appeared  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  grain.  What  seems  to  confirm 
this,  is  an  article  amongst  the  documents  produced  in  Part  III.  of 
Mr.  Eton,  which  we  have  before  referred  to,  as  requiring  the 
sancUon  of  the  captain  of  the  city,  and,  we  might  have  added,  hii^ 
judges.  This  article  empowers  the  council,  conjointly  with  the 
jurats,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  before  named  officers,  as  re- 
presenting the  suzerain,  to  oblige  the  rich  to  lend  money  fdr  the 
purchase  of  com  in  cases  of  necessity.  This,  however,  is  totally 
unnecessaiy  to  our  argument;  the  onus  probands  lies  with  the 
malcontents,  and  we  have  seen  what  precious  lights  they  have 
struck  out  from  the  hopeless  mass  upon  which  they  have  so  long 
been  hammering.  Yet  such  was  the  igtUs  fatuus  hailed  by  the 
patriots  as  the  day-star  of  liberty  to  Malta, 

Others  there  were,  however,  who,  agreeing  with  them  in  opinion 
as  to  the  supposed  evils  existing  in  the  constitution  of  these  islands^ 
looked  to.  a  different  remedy ;  though  we  know  not  that  their  opi- 
nions, thrown  out  generally  indeed  in  the  memoir  on  the  peace, 
have  ever  been  embodied  and  embattled  like  tho^  of  the  persons 
whom  we  have  just  dismissed  from  the  scene.  These  ran  wild 
upon  another  project,  about  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  &c. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  evils  which  we  have  mentioned 
as  the  certain  or  probable  causes  of  the  spirit  of  disaffection, 

which 
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uludi  ^re  have  described,  are  to  be  cured  by  time  alone ;  there 
ire  others  wbidi,  not  containing  the  vh  medicatrix  natura  in 
dieinselv^y   require   the   healing  hand  of  authority.      We  have 
fo  satis&ctioa   of    knowing  that  this  has  already,    in  one   in- 
stance, been   applied,    that  the  present  governor  has  begun  to 
wkt  the  island  contribute  to  its  own  support,  and  that  he  is  pro- 
poftionablj  augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  public  functionaries. 
Win  it  be  believed,  (we  know  not  if  it  has  lately  been  increased,) 
tbt  die  income  of  a  Maltese  judge,  in  a  country  where  every  thing 
ii faunas  in  £ngland,  only  a  few  months  ago  did  not  exceed  the 
iHttl  stun  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  that  during  the 
fnenunent  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  islands 
tfMdta  and  6ozo  did  not  amount  to  more  than  forty  thousand  f 
Weancerely  hope  that  General  Oakeswill  not  desist  from  his 
fvpose  till  he  has  made  the  revenue  meet  every  expense  of  the 
atoUiahment.    We  are  wc^U  aware  that  the  imposition  of  duties 
vbdi  ought  to  have  been  levied  at  first  will  come  widi  an  ill  grace 
after  so  long  an  exemption  from  all  fiscal  regulation ;  but  if  we 
hope  to  retain  our  colonies,  we  must  make  them  contribute  to 
iknr  own  support  and  defence,  a  consideratic^,  which,  if  any  argu- 
SKBt  can  in  such  a  case  have  weight,  cannot  be  utterly  unavailing 
vidi  the  Maltese.    The  population  at  large  pay  scarcely  any  thing 
to  the  state,  and  very  little  to  the  church;  unless  their  piety  should 
pniiDpt  them  to  voluntary  contribution.    They  will  be  only  re- 
noteiy  and  indirectly  affected  by  the  levy  of  duties  upon  trade,  and 
nen  so  little. instrac ted  are  not  likely,  with  die  exception  qf  the 
Berchants,  to  clamour  against,  or  even  to  ibresee  the  conse- 
^aeDtial  effects  of  such  a  measure.     As  to  its  justice  there  can- 
■ot  be  a  doubt ;  we  think  there  is  as  little  question  as  to  its 
|Krficy,  and  certainly  there  is  nobody  better  qualified  to  bring 
<  to  a  conclnsion  than  he  who  has  begun  it.    Attention  to  the 
of  his  charge,   firmness,   tempered  with  great  suavity  of 
Tsi  that  regularity  of  life,  which  conciliates  respect  amongst 
iB  nations,  and  a  splendid  hospitality,  to  which  it  is  impossible 
that  hb  very  limited  official  appointments  can  be  adequate,  have 
iH  ooited  to  secure  that  authority  and  influence  to  the  present 
gofefiwr^  which  mere  rank  and  station  can  of  themselves  never 
obCaili*     He  has  moreover,  in  assistance  of  his  own  judgment, 
cerCaiRly  fiillj  sulBcient  to  his  situation,  an  able  assistant  in  Mr. 
FysfS^  and  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  Reverend  Mr.  Laing,  the  se- 
cretaiy  and  Inend  of  Sir  Alexander-^Ball.     We  trust  we  are  not 
BMaken  m  believing  that  his  views  are  directed  farther  than  they 
iare  Aitheito  reached. 

We  do  abo  entertab  die  fervent  hope  that  he  is  equally  con- 
naoti  «f  tfc^  iiiNBalota  necessity  of  refoi'ni  in  the  administration  of 

civil 
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civil  aud  criminal  Justice.  The  Maltese  hw  is  contamed  in  the 
code  of  Roh^n,  which  derives  its  title  from  the  grand  master  by 
whose  order  it  was  compiled;  cases  not  provided  for  by  this  digest, 
or  after-additions  to  it,  (for  Mr.  Eton  informs  iis  some  have  been 
made  since  ihese  islands  came  into  our  possession,)  are  determined 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  upon  which  it  is  itself 
founded.  It  would  be  very  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  evils 
of  this  system  in  a  country,  the  only  one  in  Europe,  which  in  very 
early  tim^  rejected  it  with  indijpiation,  and  which  every  day  wit- 
nesses its  inconveniences  in  a  kindred  part  of  its  dominions.  Yet 
some  remarks  are  necessary  upon  its  effects  as  visible  in  the  Mai* 
tese  islajiids.  In  no  country  is  its  meddling  spirit  more  deeply  felt. 
There  is  no  disposition  of  property,  there  is  no  agreement  between 
buyer  and  seller,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  short,  between 
man  and  man,  which  is  safe  from  its  interference.  Tliose  vvho 
think  this  an  exaggerated  statement  may  find  a  confirmation  of  the 
truth  in  the  transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  La  Valletta,  on 
the  part  of  the  navy  and  victualling  boards,  and  we  can  assert  with 
safety,  that  the  English  naval  commissioner,  backed  by  all  the  legal 
asostance  he  can  conuaand,  finds  it  impossible  to  word  a  contact 
which  the  Maltese  courts  will  not  vacate  upon  some  frivolous  pre- 
tence of  equity,  however  apparently  indissoluble  may  be  its  con- 
ditions. 

If  such  is  the  character  of  their  civil,  equally  miserable  is  that  of 
their  criminal  justice.  We  pass  by  the  censures  so  justly  bestowed 
upon  the  slowness  and  general  inefficiency  of  its  modes  of  proceed- 
ing; we  are  conleni  to  rest  its  merits  upon  the  principle  of  its  de- 
cisions, and  of  these  a  case,  which  occurred  during  the  winter  of 
1812,  will  furnish  a  sufficient  illustration.  A  man  was  indicted 
for  administering  poison  which  was  followed  by  death.  The 
evidence  amounted  perhaps  to  a  moral  conviction  of  his  guilt; 
but  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  chain  of  proofs,  which  the  pri- 
soner's advocate,  an  able  and  eloquent  lawyer,  very  acutely  ex* 
posed.  What  was  to  be  done  i  It  was  not  decent  to  hang  him, 
and  it  was  not  righjt  to  acquit  him.  The  judges  compromised  the 
difficulty,  (do  not  let  the  reader  imagine  it  was  a  comnmtation  of 
punishment  after  the  establishment  of  crime,)  by  banishing  the  man, 
whom  they  believed  guilty,  but  whom  they  coudd  not  legally  convict.. 
This  extraordinary  decision  was  founded  upon  a  caae,  recorded  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  of  Catalonia,  cited  in  confirmation  of 
the  sentence.  Distinctions  were  drawn,  at  the  time,  respecting  the 
difference  of  a  person  acquitted  through  some  accidental  defect  of 
evidence,  and  one  absolved  as  scevro  (Togni  tacciom  Much  sophistry 
was  also  vented  respecting  the  seaudaloi  suffering  a  culprit  to  re- 
turn into  the  bosom  of  society,  to  which,  thou|^  it  coidd  not  for- 
mally 
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mally  be  broo^t  home  to  faun,  bis  crime  was  notorious.    What 

must  be  the  spirit  of  a  system  which  defends  itself  by  such  argu* 

mnk^\  We  laay  go  farther,  and  exclaim  what  must  be  the  effect  of 

mdi  a  systemy  not  only  on  those  whom  it  directly  reachesi  but  on 

the  whcde  clasa  of  society  at  large,  whom  it  teaches  in  ev«ry  instance 

to  firame  their  oondoct  to  the  supposed  exigence  or  convenience  of 

ihe  woment,    rather  than  to  thoas  general  principles  of  action, 

vbdi  are  die  only  basis  of  justice,  morality  and  religion! 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  introducing  amendment  in 

isnddy  a  body  as  the  jurisprudence  of  Malta ;  but  the  wisdom 

o(  the  physician  was  never  questioned  Ccmt  riskii^  somewhat  where 

tk  malady  was  desperate,  and  we  know  that  in  the  present  instance 

*t'«  scarcely  possible  to  apply  a  cure  which  shall  be  worse  than 

ie  (Baease.     It  is  not,  however,  our  wish  that  such  a  recipe  should 

kieaoffted  to  as^  in  tlie  opinions  of  our  countrymen  in  Malta,  can 

alone  be  successful.     What  is  nutHment  to  a  sound,  is  poison  to  a 

dtoeased  constitution,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  she  will  be  prepared 

to  receive  diat  best  of  benefits — ^the  English  law.     In  this,  as  welf 

•9  other  cases,  the  habits  of  the  patient  must  be  considered,  and  to 

ftose  habits  must  be  adapted  the  system  of  cure.     Such  caution  is 

ionbdtm  necessary ;  but  if  we  continue  to  confound  caution  with 

deisT,  it  ia  a  question  whether  we  shall  not  be  forced  upon  more 

ferftm  experiments.     '  So  long  as  justice  \a  impartially  admini^. 

tatd/  says  even  Mr.  Eton,  ^  the  common  people  will  generally 

main  quiet;'  but  what  people  wiU  long  submit  to  a  system  so 

ladkaily.  vicious,  that  we  brieve  any  man  of  common  understand^ 

iag  and  experience  in.  the  judicial  proceedings  of  Malta  would, 

«ith  the  conviction  that  the  right  was  with  him,  as  soon  submit  his 

cause  to  the  hazard  of  the  die  as  to  the  decision  of  the  ordinary  tri* 

bonals  of  La  Valletta? 

We  diall  DOW  venture  to  suggest  two  means  of  giving  influence 
to  our  govenunent  in  these  islands,  the  first  of  whidi,  we  believe^ 
weald  bring  an  accession  of  moral,  as  well  as  physical  strength  to 
the  English  interests.    The  works  of  Malta,  the  excellence  of 
which  if  in  most,  instances  so  justly  vaunted,  are  in  some  respects 
extremely  defective.     The  Cottonera  lines,  designed  only  as  a  re^- 
cepiacJe  far  the  peasantry  and  cattle,  in  the  event  of  Turkish  inva^ 
SKNiy  aflbrd  but  a  feeble  defence  against  the  more  dangerous  arts  of 
Eoropeao  warfare.    They  are,  moreover,  commanded  by  a  neigh* 
hmirfng  mU,  which  consequently  must,  in  case  of  danger,  either  be 
rasedj,  cr  ccmverled  into  a  military  positbn.     But  the  great  evil  of 
ibese  fortifications  is  their  extent.     In  the  opinion  of  experienced 
oScetn,    tfairly  thousand  men  would  be  required  for  their  full 
occopaticMi  ;  ^ajt  that  fifteen  thousand  would  be  sufficient  for  ef- 
fective defence^     Our  garrison  ordinarily  consists^  and  it  is  quite  as 
nocb  as  we  can  spare,  of  about  five  thousand,    lliere  are  also; 

exclusive 
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exclusive  of  a  small  corps  of  coast^artillery,  two  battalions  of  na- 
tive infegtr;,  which  may  amount  to  one  thousand  men.  One  of 
these  is  tolerably  effedtive,  the  second  is  no  better  than  an  armed 
police.  Now  the  population  of  the  islands  consists,  according  to 
the  most  probable  estimates,  of  ninety-six  thousand  souls,  having 
increased  nearly  a  fourth,  mnce  they  came  into  our  possession. 
What  prevents  our  raising  from  this  a  militia  adequate  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case?  A  very  httle  instruction,  and  therefore  a  very 
amall  expense,  would  fit  them  for  the  execution  of  the  duties  required 
in  a  siege,  and  the  numberless  holidays  observed  in  catholiccoun- 
tries  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  their  assembly  and  exercise. 
Upon  our  system  of  colonial  policy  something  must  be  trusted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  our  settlements,  and  we  believe  np  where  could 
such  confidence  be  more  safely  reposed  than  in  the  lower  orders  of 
$be  Maltese.  It  would  flatter  their  amour  propre,  always  a  cha* 
racteristic  feature  in  the- natives  of  petty  states,  and  would  be  hailed 
by  them  as  a  sort  of  security  against*  a  return  of  their  enemies. 
Should,  however^  such  a  scheme,  if  executed  on  alai^e  scale,  ap* 
pemr  to  be  attended  with  risk,  it  might  be  discreetly  modified  so 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  dai^er;  a  certain  number  only 
m^t  be  disciplined,  and  the  great  body  of  those  requhed  merelj^ 
inroUed,  and  distributed  under  ofiicers  worthy  of  their  trust.  The* 
advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  too  obvious  to  require  illus* 
tration. 

.  Our  second  proposal  will  probably  appear  to  odiers,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  utterly  free  from  any  possible  difficulty  or  danger.  One  of 
the  many  causes  which  have  retarded  the  civilization  of  these  islands, 
as  their  kinguage.  This  is  Arabic,  a  tongue  which  promises  no  great 
aources  of  information ;  but  even  these,  such  as  they  are,  are  sealed 
to  the  Maltese ;  for  they  have  never  adopted  its  original  charac- 
ters, or  establbhed  by  convention  an  alphabet  of  their  own.  One 
has  indeed  been  proposed  in  a  dictionary  lately  published ;  but  their 
preachers  still  continue  to  compose  in  Italian,  and  from  the  pulpit, 
translate  their  sermons,  as  they  read,  into  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  former  language,  though  incorrectly  spoken,  has  made  consi«r 
derable  prepress  in  the  towns ;  the  .English,  however,  is  begin- 
ning to  diffuse  itself,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  assertions  of#a 
native,  well  informed  on  such  subjects,  it  has  gained  a  footing  in 
the  country  which  die  Italian,  so  long  the  lingua  aulica  of  Malta, 
has  never  been  able  to  obtain.  One  great  encouragement  to  the 
study  of  our  language  is  the  singular  facility  with  which  the  natives 
of  these  islands,  from  their  organs  having  been  disciplined  to  every 
possible  inflection  of  sound  in  their  own,  acquire  its  pronunciation; 
From  the  mode  in  which  they  receive  their  knowledge,  and  tha 
habits  of  their  instructors,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  fall 
ittto  some  whimsical  singularities  of  idiom ;  but  many  of  the  lower 

ranka 
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ranb  esfM-ess  tliemselves  fluently,  and  all  with  very  little  impro- 

prietj  of  accent.     Why  not  attempt  to  further  the  natural  progress 

of  ifaji^s  ?  It  is  surely  unpecessary  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the 

athiutages  M'bich  the  establishment  of  English,  as  a  national  Ian- 

guge,  would  produce,  and  a  waste  of  words  to  pjove  how  much  it 

most  tend  to  an  ideutiiication  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  fellow- 

ttbjects.     The  useful  discoveries  of  the  present  day  furnish  the 

moos.    The  systems  of  Bell  or  Lancaster  are  well  known  to  fo- 

ragpKfs  under  another  name ;  and  the  Neapolitan  government  some 

tee  ago  established  a  school  fqr  Italian  upon  diese  principles  iu 

Pilenno,  wh^ch  has  answered  the  fullest  expectation  of  its  foun- 

den.   The  numbers  and  poverty  of  the  Maltese  clergy  would  fur- 

ukt  cheap  class  of  instructors :  the  youth,  who  are  generally  the 

vont  provided,  virould  eagerly  embrace  such  a  means  of  profit,  how*' 

eicr  scanty,  and  would  easily  qualify  themselves  for  their  task.    A 

iUtese  advocate  is  at  present  not  amongst  the  least  respectable  of 

die  fiauieni  in  the  Admiralty  Court  of.  La  Valletta,  and  we  feel 

pernsded  that,  were  this  system  adopted,  the  English  would  in  a 

fewjeara  utterly  supplant  every  other  dialect  spoken  in  the  isla^fd* 

Ab  uncommon  portion  of  shrewdness,  and  a  frugality,  or  rather 

Artj  parsimcMiy,  uneauunpled  in  any  other  people,  peculiarly  fit  the 

Ifallese  for   commercial  pursuits,  and  explain  die  cause  of  the 

■inrdlous  accumulation  of  riches  by  men,  totally  without  capital, 

vIk)  have  laid  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes  in  these  two  qualities 

aloBe.    With  this  singular  people,  education  is  a  key  which  can 

vnlock  treasures,  and,  as  such,  would  be  hailed  with  a  gratitude  pro* 

portioned  to  their  sense  of  the  benefit  received* 

Soch  are  the  measures  which  strike  us  as  most  likely  to  meet 
the  evils  which  threaten  the  stability  of  our  government  in  Malta; 
hat  there  is  one  preliminary  step  which  can  alone  give  force  and 
(saabtency  to.  any  chanse  of  system,  on  whatever  jprinciple  it  may 
k  founded :  we  must  do  away  the  farce  of  a  provisional  adminis* 
feation;  we  must  at  once  give  confidence  to  our  friends  and  take 
all  hope  from  our  enemies,  by  annexing  this  setdement  to  the  em- 
pire of  Great  Britain.     No  objection  ought  to  come,  or  will  come» 
from  die  maiority  of  the  inhabitants  who,  like  fatherless  children, 
«yi  gnitefufiy  receive  our  adoption.     Does  the  measure  hang 
qioudifficullies  with  respect  to  the  public  law  of  Europe  i  After 
the  events  of  the  last  few  years ;  after  the  violence  this  code  has 
mSend  from  France,  and,  in  necessary  retaliation  on  the  enemy, 
fifVMB  oufstJvnij   what  is  such  a  pretended  scruple  but  a  cloak  for 
covaidioe  or  sloth  i    We  believe,  indeed,  that  more  will  be  in- 
ditfd  to  ocomure  our  suggestions  as  deficient  in  energy  than  to  tax 
An  with  the  opposite  error.    But  those  who  would  play  a 
Mfa-.gam^  muat  rocoUect  that  this  is  not  au  abstract  discussion 
roh.MX.  NO.  xvi».  B  ^  of 
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of  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
a  better  general  system  might  or  might  not  be  substituted  for  the 
present ;  but  how  Malta  may  be  Inest  governed  according  to  die 
existing  order  of  things.  To  such  who  on  the  other  hnid  may 
think,  that  what  is  sought  by  the  patriotic  though  it  cannot 
be  preteiided  to  as  a  right,  might  wisely  be  conceded  as  a  grace 
— to  such  amongst  these  as  will  not  shut  their  eye»  against  the  light 
of  history,  and  the  experience  of  their  own  times,  we  reply,  £at 
puttmg  out  of  the  question  all  other  considerations,  the  Maltese  arer 
yet  far,  Teiy  far  from  that  point  of  civilization  when  such  conces* 
aioQs  could  be  considered  as  a  benefit.  The  reader,  who  has  not 
already  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  will  scarcely  fail  to  acknowledge 
its  truth/  in  the'  course  of  ihe  perusal  of  some  notices  which  we 
ahall  now  throw  together  upon  the  national  character. 

The  two  most  odious  points  in  this  are  the  passion  of  ven* 
geance,  and  what  we  have  already  touched  upon,  an  excessive  soi«- 
didness  of  disposition.  To  tliese  might  be  added,  most  overween- 
J19  pride  and  self-conceit.  Lord  Bacon  has  designated  revenge  as 
alittdof  wild  justice:  it  is  common  to  all  barbarians,  and  people 
linne  under  a  defective  system  of  justice.  The  second  vice  is  more 
peculiarly  their  own ;  it  {[pervades  all  ranks,  exhibits  itself  in  every 
money  transaction,  and  is  not  more  visible  in  the  petty  thefts  of  fbe 
servant,  than  in  the  dirty  spirit  of  peculation  in  the  piife4ie  fonc* 
tionary;  which  be  qualifies  with  the  gentle  term  of  ingegnarti.  For 
the  third  failing,  if  it  u  not  so  general  in  the  higher  classes,  it 
meets  you  at  eveiy  turn  amongst  the  lower. 

Into  the  oppc^ite  scale  must  be  cast  piety,  chastity,  sobriety,  all 
the  ianfily  affections,  fidelity,  courage,  and  industry.  In  Malta, 
the  usual  effect  of  a  hot  climate  in  disposing  to  indolence  has  beeii 
counteracted  by  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  the  scantiness  of  the 
soil  et  duris  urgens  in  rebus  evestashnse  infused  into  these  islanders 
a  portion  of  energy  and  activity  not  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  more  northern  regions.  On  horseback  they  are 
strong  and  courageous  as  ourselves ;  in  the  management  of  their  own 
ve&seis  they  are  admirable;  iu  tlie  use  of  the  oar  they  are  undoubt* 
edly  our  superiors :  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  amphibious,  and  the  address  of  the  boys  on  the  marina 
of  La  Valletta  in  recovering  a  small  piece  of  money  from  the 
bottom  of  tlie  harbour,  is  amongst  the  first  striking  circumstances 
which  arrest  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  An  Englishnwn  sees  with 
wonder  the  driver  of  his  cahsse,  during  the  most  oppressive  days 
of  summer,  ruuAmg  by  the  side  of  his  horse  for  miles  together, 
and  keeping  up  with  him,  whatever  may  be  his  pace;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  peasantry,  a  singular  picture  of  their  indus^  and 
temperance  may  be  found  in  the  Essay  of  the  Padre  Carlo. 

Correspondent 
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Corrcispoadeiit  in  appcarahee  to  the  vigour  with  which' they  are 

aniHiled  wte  die  fi^re  and  limbs  of  the  Maltese.     Strongly  re- 

KBbUng  the  remaine  of  Greek  sculpture,  they  afford  a  singular 

coofimiftdoii  of   the  propriety  of  that  model  which  the  ancients 

adopted  as  the  scheme  of  perfection,  with  respect  to  strength  and 

raikj,  in  the  'h'utaan  frame.    The  face,  however,  bears  no  re* 

vsMvaot  to  the  models  of  classical  antiquity.    The  hair  is  coarse 

ad bodiy,  the  complexion  swarthy,  jhe  features  rude;  and,  with  a 

eotiia  eipresaioo  of  good-humour,  is  mixed  that  look  of  cunning 

ahdi  never  fails  to  distingui^  the  barbarian. 

Of  the  good  qualities,  which  we  have  ascribed  to  these  people,  we 
link  few  will  be  called  in  question ;  their  social  aflfections,  dieir 
AenAm  and  their  sobriety  arc  iiniversally  admitted ;  and  though  the 
cbntj  of  their  women  has  been  disputed  by  those  considered  as  the 
kitqoalified  to  decide  upon  the  fact,  we  believe  that  their  experi 
OKt  has  not  extended  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  corruption  which 
ciBBBted  from  the  knights,  and  which,  for  a  time,  survived  the 
otiacdoo  of  the  order. 

The  bmvery  and  fidelity  of  the  people  are  best  attested  by  their 
caaduct  during  the  blockade  of  the  French  iu  La  Valletta;  and  an 
9ctmrouce  which  happened  during  this  warfare,  will  illustrate,  in 
ai^alar  contrast,  two  of  tlie  qualities  we  have  attributed  to  them, 
Danely,  their  vindictive  spirit  and  their  devout,  though  blind^  obe* 
ieace  to  their  religion.  A  party  had  surprized  and  massacred 
^Mae  Frenchmen,  and  were  about  to  glut  their  Vengeance  with  de* 
v'OQring  the  hearts  of  their  victims^,  when  one  of  the  number  ob* 
serviag  that  it  was  Friday,  they  unanimously  desisted  from  their- 
atteo&io',  and  reserved  the  forbidden  viands  till  they  could  eat  meat 
^idioiit  offending  against  the  precepts  of  their  church.  Nor  -did 
lUr  purpose  cool  by  delay;  they  did  actually  re«assemble  and 
ceaniiBiDate  the  monstrous  feast. 

It  b  not,  however,  always  striking  virtues  and  vices  which  best.' 
deicmBBe  the  scale  of  civilization  at  which  a  people  are  arrived ; 
triita  of  diaivcter,  le^  important  in  theinselves,  often  fumish  a 
aiccr  crit^on.     The  most  remarkable  among  those  which  dis-, 
ta^goish  the  Maltese,  is  exhibited  in  the  supposed  disease  of  the 
vaaio,  and  its  remccfy ;  a  folly  which  appears  to  be  deriired  from  their 
Sidliaa  oeigfabouts.     This  is  a  violent  panic  terror,  which,  if  it  does 
M  shy  the  patietit  outright,  occasions  a  prostration  of  strength . 
^  spirits  which  jrields  only  to  some  medicine,  at  once  whimsical 
>ad  stnage,  and  the  virtue  of  which  consists,  of  course,  in  the  con--. 
iiace  which  it  excites.    But  the  Maltese  refine  upon  the  Sicilian 
aode  of  treatment*     Their  most  approved  prescription  is  a  broth  - 
cmpoied  of  puppi^^y  pat  alive  into  the  pot.    The  magic  of  this 
nrme  coomls  in  the  sufferer's  remaining  ignorant  of  its  compoti* 

B  2  tioni 
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lion,  and  in  die  consequent  disgust  which  follows  an  exhibition  of 
the  dripping  soup-meat.  This  is  supposed  to  occasion  a  suddeii 
re-action  of  the  spirits,  and  the  first  idea  so  painfully  fixed  on  th« 
Blind  of  the  patient  yields  to  the  surprise  of  a  yet  more  disagreeable 
impression. 

•  If  this  disease  be  confined  to  the  vulgar,  the  higher  classes  have 
their  corresponding  extravagance.  This  is  what  they  term  a 
disputo,  and  may  be  rendered  by  the  English  word  mortification, 
which  oftentimes  disposes  of  the  patient  as  effectually  as  the  scanto. 
One  of  the  remedies  also  for  this  dborder  is  the  favourite  puppy- 
broth;  but  here  it  is  administered  as  a  restorative. 

Notwithstanding  this  morbid  sensibility  of  mind,  the  disposition 
of  .the  Maltese  people  is  joyous  in  the  extreme.  There  is,  indeed, 
little  society  amongst  the  gentry ;  but  Aiany  causes  have  co-operated 
to  render  them  unsocial;  ancient  habits  of  seclusion  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  order,  their  wretched  frugality^  and  the  factions 
into  which  they  are  divided.  The  genuine  character  of  a  people 
is,  however,  rather  to  be  sought,  as  longest  preserved,  amongst  the 
inferior  classes:  and  those ^of  Malta,  undivided  by  the  various 
parties  which  have  sphing  up  amongst  tha  noble  and  the  rich,  in* 
dulge,  where  they  can,  in  a  frank  festivity,  of  which  the  first  subject 
of  this  review  presenta  a  spirited  picture,  in  a  description  of  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  condition  in  a  marriage  settlement  that  the 
husband  shall  be  obliged  to  bring  his  wife  to  this  festival ;  yet  it 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  women  to  partake  of  similar  gaietie9: 
their  ordinary  dress,  their  looks,  their  motions,  their  whole  de- 
meanor bespeak  habitual  restraint.  While  the  man,  gaily  attired  in 
white  cotton  trowsers,  and  a  jacket,  covered  with  fiUagree  buttons 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  sometimes  of  the  most  expensive  workman- 
ship, his  waist  girt  with  a  crimson  sash,  and  his  head  covered  with 
a  red  cap,  nearly  similar  in  form  to  the  Phrygian,  walks,  though 
generally  barefoot,  with  an  elastic  step  and  an  air  of  confidence; 
the  female  Maltese,  clad  in  black,  her  head  and  person  partially 
enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  the  same  cc^our,  is  seen  shuffling  along 
with  precisely  that  constrained  and  aukward  gait  which  distinguishes 
the  cast  of  English  women,  who  inclose  themselves  in  long  cases 
like  caddises.  We  may  still  detect  strong  traces  of  the  Arabia; 
modes  of  thinking  of  their  ancestors^  whose  maxim  was,  according 
to  the  work  lately  quoted,  *  that  women  should  appear  but  twice 
in  public,  the  day  of  their  wedding  and  of  their  funeral/ 

The  ceremonies  formerly  observed  on  the  two  latter  occasions 
will  be  fomid  in  this  publication.  There  is  something  singular, 
butr  there  is  little  of  elegance  in  these,  nor  is  there  much  of  wild-^ 
nelb  or  originality  in  (heir  other  ceremonies  or  superstitions.    Some 

modes 
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nodes  of  speech  hbwever  might  be  cited,  as  Temainiog  shreds  of 

danisin  ;  such  is  the  caution  used  in  the  introduction  of  a  pig  into 

AKourse,  the  mention  of  which  is  usually  qualified  with  ttie  apo«^ 

^)fedcal  phrase  of  '  parlando  con  rispetto/    But  their  superstition 

is  Dot  less  gross  for  having  Uttle  that  is  peculiar  or  picturesque. 

It  a  bat  a  ferw  years  ago  that  an  almost  universal  tumult  took 

phce  against  the  Jews,  which  was  quieted,  with  great  difficulty ,  by 

tkai^lar  address  and  influence  of  the  governor,  Sir  Alexander 

B^   This  species  of  insurrection  was  precisely  similar  to  those 

vUchhave  happened  in  Europe  at  different  periods  of  the  middle 

api,  and  vras  founded  upon  the  same  extravagant  pretext  of  the 

CDKcslnient  and  murder  of  Christian  children.    Their  other  preiu* 

&(s)iav0  been  as  litde  softened  by  commerce :  a  Mussulman,  dis^ 

cfffsed  in  a  bye  street  of  La  Valletta,  is  sometimes  mobbed  witi^ 

tkaoit  p^vevering  malice ;  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  Ishmaelite,* 

vk^  (kuii^  die  three  last  days  of  the  carnival,  is  viewed  by  any  of 

tksemost  Christian  revellers,  at  a  distance  from  protection. 

FroBi  the  people  we  pass  to  the  country  they  inhabit.    Malta, 
aad  its  nster  islands,  which  are  made  first,  as  viewed  from  the  sea, 
present  a  heavy,  undulating  gutline;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
vhele  fiice  of  the  country  which  can  be  called  pleasing  or  pic* 
tsresqiie,  till  you  open  the  harbour  of  La  Valletta.     Here  indeed 
t  scene  barsts  upon  you  equally  beautiful  and  imposing.    Tv^ 
CiOQsiden^le  inlets,  die  largest  of  which  forms  a  most  magnificent 
port,  almost   instJate  the  town,  situated   on  a  tongue  of  land, 
wlncfa  rising  inland  from  the  sea,  exhibits  a  series  of  fine  buildings, 
towerii^  one  above  the  other,  and  crowned  with  some  singular 
tififices,  detached  from  the  mass,  which  ,give  a  striking  finish  to 
^  whole.     Each  side  of  the  harbour  is  strongly  fortified  with 
Wtteries,  that  appear  to  grow  out  of  the  rock,  of  which  they  are 
composed.     The  south-east  side,  sufficiently  covered  with  forts  and 
kmses,  is  defended  by  a  triple  tiler  of  guns,  suggesting  an  image 
of  power,  which  works  of  die  first  order  often  fail  to  convey  to  an 
iaexperienced  eye.     The  great  .visible  Tength  of  the  harbour  and  its 
vindings,  which  leave  you  in  suspense  as  to  its  real  limits,  fill  the 
aund  widi   undetermined  ideas  of  extent ;    and  the  quantity  of 
apfiD%  of  various  nations,  of  different  forms,  and  bearing  dif- 
ferent £gs,  together  with  the  crowds  upon  the  Marina,  gives  gaiety 
tod  animation  to  a  picture,  which  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the 
vorld.    Nor  does  the  charm  end  on  entering  the  town;    The 
streets  indeed  are  narrow,  but  amid  the  brifliancy  of  a  southern 
sij,  this  doe9  not  occasion  the  gloom  which  renders  such  a  mode 
of  biulcfing   disagreeable  in  England.    The  houses,  which  are 
kd/t  of  stone,  are  flat  roofed,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
lain  crater    on  which  the  inhabitants  principally  depend,  and  have 
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moat  of  them  mamve  virandas  glazed  or  latticed^  There  is  in- 
deed but  one  building  which  can  pretend  to  any  thing  like  regti- 
larity,  but  in  no  place,  is  the  triumph  of  the  picturesque  over  the 
beautiful  more  decisive.  Even  the  mixed  character  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  palace,  a  utiion  of  the  European  and  Saracenic, 
pleases,  and  appears  justified  by  the  doubtful  position  of  Malta, 
as  well  as  by  the  mijied  groups  of  Mahometans  and  Christians 
who  repose  beneath  its  caves. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  to  a  foreigner,  on  first  land- 
ing, is  the  uiunterrupted  din  of  bells,  rattled  with  a  perseverance 
which  appears  to  exceed  that  of  all  other  Catholic  countries.    If 
k  happens  to  be  a  festival,  it  will  reouire  little  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion on  his  part  to  conceive  himself  disembarked  upon  die  Ide 
Sontumte,  and  the  idea  may  derive  force  from  the  swarms  of  many- 
coloured  drones,  whom  he  will  see  hived  in  their  respective  churches 
amidst  this  clatter  of  brass.    These  processions,  however  unpro- 
mising they  may  sound,  and  they  are,  with  some  few  exceptioDS, 
to  the  full  as  dull  and  uninteresting  as  might  be  conceived,  may 
fairly  rank  with  the  other  amusements  of  La  Valletta,  with  the  single 
reservation  of  the  Italian  opera.  -  This  is  maintained  on  a  very  re- 
spectable establishment  both  with  respect  to  the  performers  and 
the  orchestra;  but  the  buffo  s^le  is  the  favourite  of  these  islanders, 
who,  like  all  the  southern  people,  if  they  have  not  mtich  taste  for 
humour,  have  an  infinite  passion  for  buflbonery.    An  actor,  the 
words  and  music  of  whose  song  would  be  nothing  without  bis 
face,  figure,  and  grimaces,  vrill  draw  down  thimders  of  applause, 
.  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  will  draw  the  purse-strings  of  the 
spectators.     He  sings  in  Italian,  and  dollars  are  tost  upon  the  stage ; 
he  is  encored,  and  recommences  in  Maltese,  more  dollars  follow, 
and  fresh  encores.  .  His  last  performance  is  in  English,  and  whe- 
ther it  be  from  the  contagion  of  taste  or  the  pride  of  emulation, 
another  volley  of  silver  is  showered  upon  him.    The  opera  as  well 
as  a  regular  Italian  theatre,  which  occupies  its  stage  on  alternate 
nights,  lasts  only  a  part  of  the  year.    The  latter  might  be  said  to 
Bound  the  very  base  string  of  comedy,  if  a  company  of  English  dH- 
lettanti  actors  had   not   contrived  to  reach  a  chord  below  it. 
During  the  carnival,  masoned  balls  are  substituted  for  the  opera, 
to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  boxes  can  go  as  spectators.     Here 
the  favourite  Maltese  dance,  a  species  of  cotillon,  i^  performed 
with  hifinite  delight,  and  a  loose  given  to  every  sort  of  buffoonery, 
little  restrained  by  considerations  of  decorum.    Occasionally  tu- 
mults arise,  sometimes  even  the  native  guard,  chaiigied  with  the' 
.  police  of  the  theatre,  is  forced ;  masquers  in  every  sort  of  ludicrous 
habit  are  seen  scrambling  into  the  boxes  for  protection,  afid  a  de- 
tachment of  English  soldiers  is  called  in  for  the  re-establishm«nt 

of 
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vi  ofder.     During  the  three  last  days  of  the  carnival,  t^e  whole 

amntry  flocks  into  La  Valletta  in  masquerade,  and  from  morning 

to  night  alt  is  noisey're^lfyy  and  extravagance.    Grotesque  .carica- 

tve  appointments,  having  no  idea  attach^  to  them,  aiming  sit  no- 

liung  beyond  a  monstrous  assemblage  of  things  incongruous,  with  a 

laige  fund  of  aniinal  spirits,  are  die  qualifications  necessary  for  figur- 

Bg  in  these  Saturnalia.    This,  with  gesticulating,  squeaking,  grunt- 

ins,  bellowing,  and  pelting  sugar-plumbs,  complete  the  Maltese 

ida  of  an  excellent  masque.     If  a  character  is  attempted,  it  is, 

perfaapSy  that  of  a  chasseur ,  who  makes  his  poodle  yelp  at  you,  and 

pokes  bis  gun  in  your  eye,  or  that  of  a  fellow,  with  the  imitation 

ii  a  scald-head,  who  slips  his  hat  upon  those  whom  he  can  take  by 


Such  are  the  public  amusements  of  La  Valletta.    A  stranger 
■aj  find  a  better  resource  in  the  public  library,  begun  by  the  knights, 
(who,  by  a  late  act  of  the  order,  were  obliged  to  leave  theiic  books 
to  this  collection,)  and  continued  by  the  English.     It  is  tolerably 
BBDerous,  bat  incomplete  in  almost  all  its  parts.    That  it  should 
be  very  ilUfumished  with  works  m  our  own  language  it  would  be 
satoral  to  expect;  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  why  it  should  be 
deficient  in  Italitti  literature.    The  first  foundations  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  laid  of  the  museum,  which  is  annexed  to  it; 
fer  it  is  miserably  poor  in  subjects  of  natural  history  9   though 
fftoaled  in  the  neif^bourhood  of  the  most  abundant  mines  of 
Grecian  pottery,  it  is  not  more  rich*  in  vases,  of  which  only  one 
ii  really  deserving  of  attention,  and  il  is  yet  more  deficient  in 
scalpCttre.     There  is,  indeed,  a  statue  of  Hercules,  of  disputed  sn- 
tiqaity,  said  to  be  good,  but  which  was  not  visible  when  we  were 
■I  Bfaka,  and  a  mutilated  antique  female  figure  certainly  of  no  or- 
imry  workmanship.     Other  remahis  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
ne  preserved  in  the  island,  but  nothing  particularly  interesting  in 
pmat  of  excellence  or  rarity.    The  most  ?aluable  of  the  latter  in 
different  languages  have,  we  believe,  been  removed;  and,  together 
vidi  these,  that  in  Punic,  supposed  by  Sir  Wm.  Drummond  to  de- 
finale  the  sepulchre  of  Hannibal.    Malta  has  as  little  to  boast  on 
f&  sobjecl  of  pictures.    There  are  many,  indeed,  which  may  pass 
for  respectable,  but  not  more  than  two  which  can  challenge  admire- 
tioa.    One  of  these,  in  the  palace,  a  full  length  portrait  of  Louis 
XVL  in  bis  royal  robes,  presented  by  him  to  the  order,  and  said  to 
ht  by  the  hand  of  David,  is  a  painting  of  extraordinary  mechanical 
oecottoo:  the  otlier,  which  has  infinitely  higher  pretensions,  is  of 
lie  old  Ilaltan  school.    It  represents  the  decollation  of  St.  John, 
aad  Js  sospeadecl  in  the  church  dedicated  to  him ;  but  in  so  bad  a 
fkwauon  and  lif^ht,  that  nothing  but  its  supereminent  merits  could 
6irse  k  Mpoo  the  observation  of  the  spectator.     Much  tune  may  be 
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ple&singly  spent  in  this  place:  the  riches  of  the  alta^,  and  of  the 
chapelsy  appropriated  to  the  different  Latfgues^  the  pompous  an- 
rangeuibnts  for  the  accommodation  of  the  order,  the  monuments  of 
the  grand  masters,  the  pavement  blazoned  in  incastro  widi  the  arnro 
of  the  knights  in  polished  marble,  lapis  lazuli  or  enamels,  the  im- 
posing splendor  of  the  place  throughout,  altogether  take  possession 
of  the  imagination,  which,  readily  overleaping  the  period  of  its  cor- 
ruption and  decline,  is  transported  back  uito  the  early  and  heroic  ages 
of  that  iUustrious  institution.  A  contrast  is  opposed  to  the  graver 
character  of  St.  John,  in  die  interior  of  St.  Paul's,  in  Citt^  Vecchia, 
the  ancient  metropolis,  formerly  called  Citta  Notabile,  and  situated 
a  few  miles  from  La  Valletta.  The  characteristics  of  this  are  light- 
ness, elegance,  and  a  festive  brilliancy  of  appearance.  When  the 
traveller  has  visited  these,  and  what  else  has  been  here  specified,  he 
has  but  to  dive  into  St.  Paul's  cave  and  the  catacombs,  and  he  will 
have  exhausted  the  wonders  of  Malta. 

The  country  will  have  few  attractions  for  him;  and  if  this  island 
be,  as  is  now  contended,  the  Ogygia  of  Calypso,  he  will  no  longer 
admire  at  Ulysses'  rejection  of  immortality'  clogged  with  die  con- 
dition of  perpetual  residence.  Divided  into  a  series  of  terraces, 
bdilt  up  with  free-stone,  ior  the  support  of  die  scanty  soil,  diuing 
the  rains,  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  one  vast  church  yard,  a  re- 
aeniblance  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  a  few  and  thinly 
scattered  trees.  The  only  two  pleasure  gardens  of  any  extent,  un- 
less we  class  the  Boschetto,  previously  mentioned,  amongst  these^ 
are  that  of  Floriana,  a  suburb  of  La  Valletta,  and  that  of  S.  An- 
tonio att&ched'  to  one  of  the  villas  of  the  governor,  at  about  four 
miles  distance.  They  are  both  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style,  but 
with  considerable  diversity  of  design.  The  latter  is  the  most 
spacious  and  die  most  richly  dressed.  Near  the  former  of  these 
IS  also  a  small  botanic  garden;  it  is,  however,  on  a  sufficient  scale 
to  afford  a  fair,  proof  of  the  experiment  suggested  by  Denon  in  his 
'  book  on  Egypt,  namely,  the  attempting  to  make  Malta  an  inter- 
mediate station  for  the  plants  of  warmer  countries,  as  a  mode  of 
{radually  seasoning  them  to  the  colder  temperatures  of  Europe, 
t  should  seem,  however,  notwithstanding  certain  exceptions,  that 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  frost,  there  is  somethins  in  particular 
winds  which  prevail  here,  exclusive  of  their  violence,  that  is 
prejudicial  to  a  large  tribe  of  the  vegetable  creation.  Several 
shrubs,  which  in  '  our  southern  counties  flourish  in  the  open  air, 
such  as  the  Magnolia  Grandijiora,  and  the  less  hardy  Camelia 
Japonicay  scarcely  shiver  through  a  Maltese  winter  with  the  shelter 
of  basket-work  or  matting. 

'    To  some  useful  plants,  however,  which  require  warmth,  such  ^ 
the  cotton-tree,  the  produce  of  which  is  manufacfured  here  on  a 

small 
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ttdl  scale,  aad  to  many  fniitB»  this  island  is  more  congenial.  The 
npnUdaa  of  its  orai^es  is  established  throughout  the  world.  Of 
Aoe  the  diff<»reiit  species  are  described  at  lei^th  in  the  Saggio  di 

A  very  strange  idea  is  popular  at  home,  derived  from  Malta, 

iihere,indeedy  it  is  almost  universal,  that  the  blood-coloured  orange 

(die  best  known  in  finghmd,  but  not  equal  in  flavour  to  the  oval  or 

^BS^irtt^e)  is  produced  from  a  graft  upon  the  pomegranate.    Thf 

Pidre  Carlo  observes,  *  that  so^ie  boast  themselves  to  be  in  pos- 

KsaoQ  of  plants  thus  worked;  but  with  whatever  attention  I  have 

obsved  them,   I  never  could  succeed  in  discoverii^  in  any  one  of 

4aedie  slightest  appearance  of  the  pomegranate;  and  however 

Qte%  moved  by  their  repeated  assertions,  I  have  tried  this  inocula*** 

tw  in  all  possible  modes,  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it 

iioetske.     Hence  it  appears  to  me  probable,  that  the  first  plants 

ni  tla»  kind  were  imported  into  Malta,  as  were  all  the  others  which 

se  most  remarkable.     Whether,  however,  in  any  other  country  this 

nrie^  be  natural,  or  whether  it  be  artificial,  is  a  question  on  which 

1  jfaall  not  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion/ 

The  figs  of  this  country  are  delicious..    The  inhabitants,  who, 

iBgedier  with  the  islanders  of  the  Levant,  appear  to  have  inherited 

tbe  iisige  from  the  ancients,  practise  what  is  termed  caprification^ 

hit  not  uniformly,  even  upon  the  same  trees.    If  ^e  erroneous^ 

sen  of  the  doctrine,  respecting  this  being  necessary  to  the  fertilir 

zatioQ  of  the  fruit,  had  jiot  been  already  exposed  in  England,  thip 

inegolar  execuUon  of  it  would  be  sufficient  to  its  detection.   There 

is  however,  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  thus  most  essentially. improved^ 

viiether  it  be,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  insects,  ia 

depo^lii^  their  eggs,  leave  any  liquor  which  produces  a  beneficial 

(armentation  in  the  milk  of  the  fig,  as  those  of  Provence  are  ob^ 

anred  to  ripen  better  from  being  pricked  with  a  straw  dipped  in 

slive-oil,  and  as  various  fruits  are  ameliorated  by  the  bite  of  the 

vasp,  round  which  puiKture  the  pulp  is  uhiformly  richer  than  elser 

vhm,  must  be  determined  by  better  naturalists  than  .  the  Padre 

Ctflo  or  ourselves.    It  might,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  intro^ 

duoe  the  first  fig,  which  ripens   in  these  islands  in  Jmie,  into 

Gfest  Britain,  where  it  is,  we  believe,  unknown.    A  tree  which 

aiatyjes  ifs  firuit  with  such  early  suns  might  possibly  bring  it  to 

perfection  even  in  our  colder  climate  at  a  later  period  of  the  year. 

ilie olive  and  the  vine  both  flourish  in  Malta;  but  though  the  first 

sppeais  to  have  focmerly  furnished,  over  and  above  ihepil  consumed 

19^  the  inbabitants,  an  article  of  export,  (Saggio  di  Agricoltura^ 

p.  215,)  neither -su'e  t^ny  longer  cultivated  for  profitable  purposes^ 

Ifitb  the  jpfgfe   exception  of  oranges,  melons,  pomegranates,  and 

papesii  the  latter  ^  which  also  are  better,  forced  in  England,  we 

have 
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have  nothing  to  envy  on  the  score  of  fruits^  haidbg  accomplished 
with  the  help  of  art  more  than  nature  has  done  for  the  Maltese. 
Tbe  pine-applei  indeed,  since  it  grows,  we  believe,  without  the 
shelter  of  houses,  in  Naples,  they  might,  and  the  prickly  pear  or 
Ficus  Indianus  they  do  cultivate  all  over  the  island.  But  though 
this  is  both  praised  for  its  flavour  and  its  nutritious  qualities,  and 
forms  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitiintf,  we  doubt  whether  it 
would  arrive  at  the  rank  of  an  eatable,  much  leas  of  a  luxury,  in 
England.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  excellent  in  Malta,  during 
the  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  saving  potatoes,  turnips,  and  the 
pea:  the  culture  of  the  latter,  however,  appears  to  have  failed, 
from  an  improper  selection  of  the  sort.  It  is  equally  bad  at 
Gibraltar,  with  the  exception  of  one  species,  partially  introduced, 
called  by  gardeners  the  fan-pea,  which  dirives  as  in  England.  The 
success  of  this  experiment  might  suggest  its  importation  into 
Malta.  The  most  curious  vegetable  production  of  these  islands 
is  the  Fungus  Meliimm;  this  grows  spontaneously  on  a  rock 
contiguous  to  Gozo,  aqd  in  a  very  small  district  in  Malta.  It  has  a 
great,  but  apparently  an  exaggerated,  reputation  as  a  stiptic. 

Malta,  which  is  stated  to  be  twenty  miles  in  extreme  length, 
twelve  in  breadth,  seventy  in  circumference;  and  Gozo  which  is 
twenty  long,  six  wide,  and  thirty  in  circuit,  are  not,  accordii^  to 
the  Padre  Carlo,  one  with  the  other,  cultivated  throughout  above 
two-thirds  of  their  extent ;  but  the  land  of  the  latter  is  both  more 
fertile  and  turned  to  better  tfccount  than  that  of  the  former. 
They  do  not  together  produce  more  corn  than  is  sufficient  for  a 
quarter  of  a  year*s  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  bread 
made  from  the  Maltese  and  from  the  imported  wheat  is  detestably 
composed,  and  is  moreover  extremely  gritty.  This  arises  from  the 
hardness  of  the  grain  which  triturates  the  grind*stone.  During  the 
year  of  scarcity,  in  our  own  country^  the  Sicilian  wheat  was,  on  this 
account,  rejected  by  the  English  bakers ;  yet  in  Palermo,  bread 
may  be  procured  made  of  the  wheat  of  the  country  which  has  not 
this  defect.  We  were  informed  that  it  was  obviated  by  soaking  the 
grain  in  water  till  it  was  sufficiently  softened  not  to  abrade  the  sur- 
face of  the  stones,  and  tliese  are  not,  we  believe,  harder  than  those 
of  France,  which  we  make  use  of  in  England.  We  mention  this 
as  a  hint  worthy  of  attention  in  case  of  a  recurrence  of  distress 
similar  to  tibat  of  1801.  In  a  country  so  hot  as  Malta,  natural 
grasses  are  out  of  the  question,  nok*  are  the  artificial  cultivated  in 
the  spiiit  of  experiment.  It  is  a  reproach  to  us  that  we  never 
ehould  have  tried  the  Guinea  gi*ass.  In  aid  of  what  artificial  forage 
there  is,  come  the  prickly-pear,  and  carrob-tree;  the  latter  fur- 
nishes a  food  which,  from  the  saccharine  matter  it  contains,  is 
<;xtreuiely  nutritious.     After  ^hat  we  have  stated  it  will  naturally 

be 
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be  sopposed  that  Malta  bannot  produce  catde  (she  breeds  no 
mm)  even  ki  proportion  to  ber  growth  of  grain.  The  latter  is 
fa|rplied  to  the  hmabitanfB,  accoidii^  to  the  old  practite  of  the; 
island,  by  the  government.  BaBocks  were  also,  till  a  short  time 
ago,  fimudied  in  &e  same  manner,  at  an  esti^blished  price,  whei\ 
Ae  flcheme  was  tried  of  throwing  open  the  market.  The  inha- 
bitiDti,  'Maltese  and  English,  disappointed  at  this  not  being  at* 
kiM  with  immediate  success,  seemed  anxious  at  once  to  return 
to  die  ancient  systetan,  not  reflecting  that  a  considerable  period  of 
tine  was  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  experiment,  and  so  much 
Aenoie,  as  die  island  was  supplied  from  Sicily  by  a  contraband 
Inic.  But 'the  restriction  put  on  such  an  export,  either  is 
liniy,  or  will  be,  we  riiould  imagine,  remm'ed.  llie  Maltese, 
(Dfiike  ameods  for  the  poverty  of  the  land,  extort  all  they  can 
ibmlbe  aea^  and  they  deserve  ^e  praise  of  active  and  successful 


his  not  only  for  inattention  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  as 
observed  in  ^e  preceding  paragraph,  that  we  deserve  reproach ; 
we  jiisdy  merit  it' for  the  disregard  we  have  shown  to  other  branches 
of  tdence.  Without  venturing  to  pronounce  whether  Dr.  Dohieier, 
liioin  we  have  exhibited  as  very  bad  authority  on  most  points,  is 
tonect  in  his  strictures  on  the  medical  establishments  of  La  Val- 
leUa,  we  sympathize  with  him,  as  far  as  we  understand  him,  which 
«e  believe  we  do  in  the  most  essential  point,  in  regretting  the  want 
of  sa  astronomer  in  so  dear  ai^  atmosphere. 

On  points  of  importance  to  ou^  naval  establishment  we  have 
iBinifested  more  active  exertion,  and  a  capacious  dock  was  in  a 
Hate  of  forwtsrd  preparation  at  the  conclusion  of  last  summer. 
Were  we  not  already  a  laughing«stock  to  our  enemy  for  having 
ken  the  zealous  stewards  of  his  possessions,  we  should  hail  this 
Sieat  work  as  a  pledge  of  our  resolution  to  maintain  at  any  cost  the 
possession  of  these  islands. 

In  commercial  matters  we  have  shewn  yet  more  energy.  As  one 
pnxrf  of  this,  we  have  not  only  inundated  Turkey,  usually  so*  called, 
hat  even  her  most  soutbem  provinces,  and  those  nearest  to  Arabia, 
with  oar  West  India  coffee,  nor  is  any  other  drank,  unless  it  be  in  the 
bouses  of  the  most  magnificent  and  luxurious,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  that  empire.  Nay,  even  that  which  comes  direct  from 
Mocba  itself  is  usnally  adulterated  with  another  berry,  from  which 
it  is  easily  distinguished  in  its  unroasted  state :  but  whether  this  be 
ibe  productioa  of  tiie  West  or  East  Indian  islands,  we  cannot  pretend 
todetamine. 

Mertaotiie  speculations  have  attracted  to,  and  fixed  in  Malta  a 
great  oiimber  of  £nglish.  It  has  also,  since  our  exclusion  from 
die  oxitineD^  become  tlie<winter  refuge  of  invalids.    Its  climate 
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is  then  certainlj  delightful.  It  is  true,  that  tliough  the  thermome-' 
ter  is  scarcely  ever  below  fifty  in  the  shade,  it  b  sometimes  cold  tp 
sensation,  and  -that  an  immense  quantity  of  rain  falls  during  this 
season ;  but  this  comes  down  at  once,  and  never  hangs  condensed 
in  a  canopy  of  vapour,  or  spitters,  as  in  England,  in  a  perpetual 
drizzle.  There  are  few  days  in  which  ther^  is  not.  a  large  allow- 
ance of  sun-shine,  and  it  would  be  a  cruel  injustice  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  period  to  compare  it  to  that  part  of  an  English  winter, 
which  is,  by  courtesy,  called  spring,  or  even  to  the  month  of  June 
of  our  ordinary  summer.  This  latter  season  is  particularly  oppres- 
sive in  Malta,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  night,  which  is  almost 
as  sultry  as  the  day.  The  scnoc,  which  fortunately  seldom  lasts 
long,  is  a  severe  infliction,  and  we  can  compare  the  feel  and  tempe-; 
rature  of  the  air  during  the  prevalence  of  tliis  wind  to  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  atmosphere  of  an  extremely  hot  washhouse.  Very  de* 
tailed  and  scientific  observations  on  these  points  will  be  found  in 
the  first  subject  of  this  review.  These  were  furnished  to  the  author 
by  M.  Dolomieu  in  his  own  words,  as  was  the  substance  of  some 
others  on  the  formation  of  these  islands,  which  are  well  w:orthy  of 
attention,  though  certainly  open  to  dispute;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  if  neither  Malta,  Gozo,  or  Cumino,  which  are  all  com- 
posed of  calcarious  rock,  offer  interesting  productions  in  miner 
ralogy,  they  present  many  appearances  well  deserving  the  investir 
gation  of  the  geologist. 

The  sum  of  M.  Dolomieu's  theory  is  that  these  three  isles  are 
only  fragments  of  a  more  considerable  land  which  stretched  in  the 
direction  of  the  S.  S.  £.  and  that  they  have  resisted,  through  the 
solidity  of  their  materials,  the  violence  which  overwhelmed  the 
country,  to  which  they  belonged.  The  cause  to  which  he  attributes 
such  effects  is  an  immense  mass  of  water  put  in  action  by  some 
irregular  libratoi^  motion  of  the  earth;  but  he  allows,  we  quote 
his  words, 

*  That  even  since  the  establishment  of  population  in  Malta,  the  island 
has  been  diminished  in  extent;  a  proof  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
tracks  of  wheels,  at^ebe  extremities  of  the  cliffs.  Indeed  it  is  a  mattet 
of  common  occurrence  that  large  portions  of  the  rock -give  way,  occfr* 
sioned  by  the  fretting  of  the  sea,  or  by  the  spontaneous  destruction  of  . 
the  beds  of  the  inferior  strata,  the  substance  of  which,'  he  proceeds  to 
state,  '  has  every  where  throughout  the  three  islands,  more  or  less  ten- 
dency to  decomposition,  on  exposure  to  the  air.' 

An  idea,  started  in  the  course  of  these  speculations,  has,  perhaps^ 
created  some  unnecessary  alarm. 

'  This  valley,  (that  of  La  Marsa)  says  M.  Dolomieu,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  widest,  most  extensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  fertile  of 
the  island,  was  anciently  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  sea,  which 

reached 
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TCBched  nearly  to  the  Casal  Fomaro^  even  at  no  very  remote  period : 

kt  the  soil  and  f^^igments  of  rocks  washed  down  from  the  higher  ground, 

tk  labour  of  man;  and  above  all,  the  settling  of  the  substances,  brought 

in  by  tbe  sea  with  a  N.  E.  wind,  have  ,by  little  and  little  filled  it  up. 

la  a  Uttle  time  the  interior  of  the  harbour  will  undergo  the  same  change^ 

vhich  might  be  hastened  by  means  of  dykes  and  basins,  in  which  the  sea 

ilvayi  calm,  would  loflge  the  substances  that  are  at  present  suspended 

%  its  agitation.     This  has  happened  without  its  being  intended  to  tbe 

usoQtn  tke  small  valley,  called  the  Ifittle  MarsOy  and  which  in  a  very 

^rt  time  will  be  completely  choaked.' 

We  must  observe  tliat  these  predictions,  even  if  well  founded, 

ttveaten  no  immediate  danger.     It  is  only  the  farther  part  of  the 

Y^X  which  is  menaced,  because  the  rubbish  which  is  to  accom- 

fU  diiis  mischiefj  can  only  come  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of 

tkf  kurbour  itselC     Little  can  be  brought  in  frooi  the  open  sea^ 

tbt  bottom^  of  which  is^  we  believe,  generally  speaking,  composed 

«f  rock.     Moreover,  the  winds  which  are  to  be  the  agents  on  this 

•ccasioo,  are  not  so  prevalent,  but  that  their  effects  might  be. 

coanteiBcted  by  art.     At  present  the  great  depth  of  water  is  an  hi- 

coavdueoce,  inasmuch  as  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  laying  down. 

hiuys,  by  which  ships  might  warp  out  in  winds  with  which  they 

caBBotworky  owing  to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  channel. 

With  these  observations,  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  Malta.     If, 

ia  the  course  of  this  article,  we  have  in  several  instances  entered 

itto  much  detail,  it  has  been,  not  only  because  the  ponderous  works 

wiitten  on  diis  subject  reach  not  to  the  present  period,  but  because 

ia  all  these,  many  points  worthy  of  observation,  have  been  post* 

polled  to  objects  of  comparatively   small   interest  or  curiosity. 

For  the  long  discussion,  into  which  we  have  been  drawn,  in  the 

eammaUoo  of  Mr.  Eton's  book,  in  particular,  we  think  no  apology 

a  oeceasary.     In  tetmi  labor  bay  be  objected  to  us  by  such  as  look 

mIj  to  the  extent  and  ostensible  wealth  of  the  country,  whose 

mions  form  the  subject  of  the  argument,  but  such  an  accusation 

till  not  be  preferred  by  those  fvho  contemplate  it  in  the  more  en- 

Wged  and  liberal  light  which  it  deserves.     We  are  happy  to  find 

llat  in  this  light  it  is  considered  by  the  present  government,  and 

41  ibe  cooimissiqii  of  inquiry  which  they  have  sent  out  to  Malta,  we 

Ul  aa  inataoce  of  attention  to  its  affairs,  which  cannot  but  be  fol« 

loired  with  advantage,  since,  if  not  attended  with  immediate  benefit, 

k  must  at  least  tend  to  the  discussion,  and  consequently  to  the 

better  underitsuidingj  and  ultimate  improvement  of  this  important 
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Aet.  II.   Sermons  by  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S-  A. 
late  Jjord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.    Vol.  3.  8vo.     Hatchard. 

A  MONO  these  ortiameoti  of  literature^  and  of  the  church 
"•^^  of  England,  which  have  lately  been  removed  by  death 
from  the  stations  to  which  unassisted  merit  had  advanced  them, 
are  to  be  deplored  the  names  of  Porteus  and  HoTsley,  men 
of  talents  ana  dispositions  more  different  perhaps  than  ever  ac- 
tively and  harmoniously  co-operated  in  the  same  cause.  The  one 
was  elegant  iii  deportment,  gentle  in  manners,  popular  in  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  his  theological  subjects,-  never  profound 
but  always  impressive;  and  though  often  familiar,  yet,  by 
matchless  dexterity,  never  inattentive  to  his  own  dignity.  The 
other  was  rough,  haughty,  and  imperious,  of  an  understanding  vast 
and  comprehensive,  addicted  in  his  discourses  to  the  choice  of 
novel  and  difficult  subjects,  and  mingling  involuntarily  with  those, 
which  were  intended  to  be  popular,  disquisitions  at  once  enter- 
taining and  profound.  Both  having  been  educated  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  the  one  abandoned,  as  soon  as  academical  re- 
straints were  removed,  the  pursuit  of  abstract  mathematics  for  more 
elegant  studies ;  while  the  other,  after  having  graduated  in  another 
faculty,  spontaneously  and  through  life  pursued  them  to  a  con-* 
siderable  extent.  Both  were  admitted  into  the  families  of  great 
prelates,  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  Hebrew  literature;  n 
pursuit  which  was  too  rugged  for  the  otie,  and  a  mere  relaxation- 
to  the  other:  and,  while  both  were  equally  orthodox  in  their 
religious  principles,  the  one  maintained  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity  by  clear  and  perspicuous  statements,  the  other  by 
irrefragable  argument.  Porteus  had  more  taste  than  eloquence, 
Horsley  more  eloquence  than  taste :  the  iirst  was  unquestionably 
the  most  amiable ;  the  second,  the  ablest  man  of  their  latter  days. 
In  their  character  as  legislators,  the  same  original  diversity  of 
temper  marked  their  conduct.  Ever  attentive  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  establishment,  the  Bishop  of  London  maintained 
ou  questions  merely  temporal  a  delicate  reserve,  which  enabled  him 
to  interpose  with  tenfold  effect  in  his  own  peculiar  province;  while 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  law  and  busi- 
ness, together  with  a  constitutional  absence  of  all  timidity  added  ta 
his  other  qualifications,  never  scrupled  to  interpose  and  to  dictate 
on  Secular  subjects.  * 

With  tlie  character  and  peculiarities  however  of  this  great  man, 
as  a  legislator,  a  mathematician,  an  Hebrew  critic,  or  even  as  a 
controversialist, (excepting  so  far  as  his  discourses  are  controversial,) 
we  have  no  concern.  His  original  and  adairable  sermons,  many 
of  which  were  preached  in  the  pulpits  of  the  metropolis^  and  yet 

live 
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be  io  l!ie  memories  of  fab  bearergy  are  oour  bctfcM  m*  Of  these 
ibe  first  and  characteristic  featikre  U,  that  which  distinguishes  the 
{ifted  few  from  a  namerous  and  subordinate  ckss,  entided  men  of 
atdilies  only ; — the  spkndoor  of  origtnri  genios.  It  is  by  the 
predominant  inflaeDce  of  this  rare  quality  that  the  sermons  of 
Hoiriey  are  freed  ffoia  tlmt  dry  aeverify  of  ratioc^iation  which 
aent  finb  to  cramp  the  styie  of  ordinary  mathematicians,  when 
'  ott  dieological  subjects.  Proficiency  in  this  science,  we 
as  distinct  from  invention  and  discoverv,  is  no  decisive  test 
rf  soerior  taleists*  Great  perseverance  united  to  ordinary  under- 
tmmg^  will  aisffice  for  the  purpose:  but  great  perseverance  long 
mployed  ia  tbi»  single  direction,  will,  if  such  qualifications  have 
Wi  hcatowod  on  the  mathematical  student  in  a  moderate  degree* 
ana^  extinguish  imagination,  check  the  flow  of  native  eloquence, 
ia< cramp  every  movement  of  free  and  excursive  rhetoric.  'It 
iiodv  minds  like  those  of  Barrow  and  Horsley  (for  the  influence 
of  the  mathematical  curb  is  visible  in  the  discourses  of  Clark)  in 
vUcfa  die  vigour  of  the  more  elastic  and  animated  faculties  is  not 
broken  by  pertinacious  meditation  or  abstract  science;  for  where 
the  accpnrement  is  difficult,  the  whole  understanding  is  absorbed ; 
the  mind  takes  a  single  ply,  and  when  bent  by  a  long  and  laborious 
aOiaition  to  mathematical  truths,  becomes  so  tense  artd  rigid,  that 
it  never  after  applies  itself  to  moral  or  religious  truths  with  ease 
or  gntce.  In  intellects  of  an  order  so  superior,  the  other  faculties, 
ngorous  from  the  beginning,  remain  unimpaired,  while  the  student 
paves  at  will  and  with  ease  from  the  exercise  of  pure  analysis,  to 
the  cmr  varying  gradations  of  moral  evidence,  to  the  persuasive 
iopici  of  rhetoric,  or  to  the  awakening  and  animating  strains  of 
popular  eloquence.  An  union  of  excellencies  so  liire  and,  in  ge- 
aeraly  so  little  compatible,  we  repeat  it,  has  hardly  been  attained 
W  by  Barrow  and  Horsley,  amoiig  the  divines  of  this  or  any 
other  age  or  country. 

Another  excellence  common  to  both,  and  of  immense  impor* 

tBice  at  present,  for  which  the  world  may  hold  itself  equally  in- 

tUbted  to  the  intrepidity  of  their  tempers,  and  the  perspicacity  of 

iKanodarstandings,  is,  that  they  never  decline  a  difiiculty,  nor  ever 

fnoa  away  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  because  they  have 

keeaabos^  by  Innatics.    This  species  of  fortitude,  (for  to  be  un- 

6diioaable  always*  requires  some  portion  of  that  quality,)  which 

began  to  be  wanted  among  the  latitudinarian  divines  of  Charles  the 

SeoDod's  tinie^  is  become  much  more  valuable  now.     On  the  evi* 

traces  of  Christianity,  the  present  reign  in  England  has  produced 

jBote  lunsinous    and  convincing  works  than  perliaps  the  whole 

Chriitiao  w€»rld  from  the  age  of  the  apostles:  but  it  is  impossible' 

oor  ta  observe    amotig  first'Tate  diyiues  u  certain  shyne^  as  to 

doctrines : 
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doctrines:  ^^  are  convinced  indeed  that  Christianity  18  areteIa^on| 
but  we  are  left  to  collect  for  ourselves  what  has  been  revealed* 
Mean  wltile  jthe  fanatic  outrages  its  doctiines  to  the  destruction  at 
once  of  ihorality  and  common  sense;  the  Unitarian  pares  them 
down  to  the  standard  of  reason,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  his  own 
j^eason;  while  the  preacher  of  the  church  of  Englandi  disgusted 
with  one  extreme,  and  afraid  of  the  other^  too  6ften  conceives  that 
he  has  attained  to  the  seat  of  truth,  by  placing  himself  in  any  part 
of  the  wide  interval  between  opposite  errors.  On  the  firm  ground 
of  orthodoxy,  as  detailed  in  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England^ 
or  rather  as  contained  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  Bishop 
Horsley  took  his  stand,  and  that  perhaps  wjth  the  greater  ala- 
crity, as^his  peculiar  position  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  host  af- 
forded abundant  scope  for  his  polemical  talents  and  propensities. 
He  disdained  the  poor  and  cheap  praise  of  liberality;  he  sought 
no  security  by  concessions  and  compromises ;  he  avowed,  he  dis- 
played the  difficulties  of  his  own  system;  he  restated  with  greater 
force  the  objections  of  his  adversaries,  that  he  might  but  the  more 
triumphantly  overbear  them. 

;  In  point  of  matter  and  manner,  at  a  period  abounding  with 
good  theology,  the  discourses  of  Bishop  Horsley  stand  pi*e-eminent 
and  alone.  They  are  compositions  sui  generis.  Never  perhaps 
did  philosophy,  certaihly  never  did  the  philosophy  of  physics,  lend 
ijnore  powerful  aid  to  the  cause  of  revelation.  In  acuteness  of 
conception,  in  felicity  of  illustration,  the  theological  works  of 
Paley  may  be  paralleled  with  those  of  Horsley;  but  in  force  and 
profundity,  and  still  more  in  point  of  erudition,  of  which  that  ori- 
ginal thinker  had  but  a'small  proportion,  the  distance  is  immense. 
Both  however  could  open  at  pleasure  a  vein  of  rich  and  happy  elo- 
quence; both  had  that  contempt  for  artificial  elegance,  and  that 
tendency  .to  coarseness  of  style,  which  seems  to  be  incident  to  minds 
of  the  first  order;  but  Horsley  is  never  playful,  and  Paley  is  never 
tong  or  willingly  grave.  The  former  dogmatizes  ex  cathedra ;  th^ 
latter  instructs  with  the  easy  gaiety  and  naivet6  of  a  fireside  com^ 
panion.  Both  however  enjoyed  in  perfection  one  attribute,  (the 
first  which  can  belong  to  reasoners,  or  to  teachers,)  namely,  a 

{precision  and  distinctness  in  their  ideas,  with  an  aptitude  and  fe- 
icity  of  expression,  which,  if  they  are  not  understood,  leave  the 
blame  or  the  misfortune  with  their  readers.  v 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  seasonable  intrepidity  of  our 
author  in  bringing  to  that  prominent  and  conspicuous  station 
which  they  ought  always  to  occupy  in  Christian  discourses,  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  revelation.  Of  this  the  folio wbg  may  serve  af 
a  specimen : 

Mt  is  God%  will  that  all  men'  should  be  brought  to  a  just  under^ 

standing 
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studing.of  the  deliverance  Cdristhath  wrought  for  Us,*  to  aju^t  appre?- 

kssioD  of  tbe  magpitude  of  our  hopes  in  him,  and  of  the  certainty  of  thu 

fndence  on  which  those  hopes  are  founded.     It  is  God's  will  that  all  men 

^<HiU  come  to  a  knowledge  of  tlie  original  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  per- 

sofi,  of  the  mystery  of  hi«  iiicarnation»  of  the  nature  of  his  eternal  priest- 

iKiod,  of  the  Talue  of  his  atonement,  the  efficacy  of  his  intercession.  This 

iBrtmction  would  more  effectually  secure  them  against  the  poison  of 

modern  corroptions  than  tbe  practice,  dictated  by  a  false  discretion,  of 

noiduig  the  mentibn  of  every  doctrine  that  amy  be  combated,  and  bu- 

1^  every  text  of  doubtful  roeaning.    The  corruptors  of  the  Christian 

^ficmnes  have  no  such  reserve.    The  doctrines  ol  the  divinity  of  the 

Sod,  the  incarnation,  the  satisfaction  of  the  cross  as  a  sacrifice,  the 

aedistarftail  intercession,  the  influences  of  the  spirit,  &c.  are  topics  of 

t^ii^lar  discussion  with  those  who  would  deny  or  pervert  those  docr 

tnae;  and  we  may  judge  by  their  success  what  our  own  might  be,  if 

wevoold  but  meet  our  antagonists  on  their  own  ground.' 

Tbe  clear,  undisguised  representation  of  revealed  truth,  which 
dicse  admirable  discourses  every  where  hold  forth|  is  the  more 
Ui  be  applauded  because  In  addition  to  the  false  discretion,  the 
timid  and  heartless  reserve  of  which  our  author  complains,  the 
cause  of  religion  has  received  and  is  receiving  many  wotmda 
'  in  the  house  of  her  friends/  by  imbecility,  by  indiscretion,  by 
friafidsm.  Tiie  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  an  age  of  very 
mqierior  intelligence:  and,  as  it  has  been  pleaded  with  great  in- 

Soity  in  favour  of  a  distinction  of  ranks,  among  the  clergy^ 
i  every  order  in  society  reauires  a  class  of  public  teachers  on 
a  footing  of  parity   with  itself;    the  same  argument  may  with 
e^ial  propriety  be  applied  to  the  state  of  intellect  and  informa- 
tion which    now  prevails.     Minds  of  a   superibr  order,   highly 
caltivated,  and  of  reasoning  faculties  powerfully  exercised,  (and 
•any  such  there  are  who  have  little  attended  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
liBes  of  Christianity,)  would  be  disgusted  rather  than  edified  by 
4b  iaitbful,   though  feeble  representations  of  these  great  truths, 
vliich  they  would   receive  from  ordinary  preachers;  'much  less 
would  they  endure  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross^  ha  the  wild 
and  incoherent  discourses  of  honest  enthusiasts.     It  is  to  minces 
»  constituted,    notwithstanding  that  masterly  perspicuity  \^^lich 
hiings  down  as  far  as  possible  the  sublimest  doctrines  tg  ordinary 
VKlerstandings,  that,  after  all,  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Horsley  are 
peculiarly  adapted.     Possessed  of  strength  themselves,  they  have 
here  an  equally  powerful  hand  to  jgrapple  with.    i\ccustonied,' 
if  tbe  expression   may  be  aHovved,   to   adiletic   studies,  what* 
ewr  force  they    may  anply  to  the  argumentation   of  Horsley, 
wDI  be  met  by  a**  equal  reaction.     He  is  a  preacher  to  scholars^ 
ad  pbilasopben  of  tVielfirst  ordfer,  as  a  metropolitan  is  a  preacher 
toimces:  h^  '^  their  equal.    They  may  not  at  first  assent  to  all 
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Ills  doctrines,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  confote,  tnd,  least  of 
all,  will  they  be  able  to  despise  them.  But  our  limits  require,  &at 
we  hasten  to  particulars. 

On  tlie  sense  of  the  word  *  day/  as  applied  by  Moses  to  the 
successive  periods  of  the  creation,  after  the  difficulties  which 
have  lately  be^u  started  on  the  subject^  the  theological  philosopher 
will  be  heard  with  uuusvial  interest. 

*  By  what  ilescription  could  the  word  day  be  more  expressly  limited 
to  its  literal  and  common  meaning,  ««  denoting  that  portion  of  timf 
which  is  measured  and  consumed  by  the  earth's  revolution  on  her  axisf 
That  this  revoluiion  was  performed  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  tb^  be- 
ginning of  tbe  world  as  now,  I  would  notov<;r  confidently  afSrm.  But 
a  day,  whatever  was  its  space,  was  still  tbe  same  thing  in  nature :  §, 
portion  of  time  measured  by  the  same  motion,  divisible  into  (hp  same 
seasons  of  rooming  and  noon,  evening  and  midnight.  Thf  day  was  it- 
self marked,  by  tbe.same  vicissitudes  of  darkness  and  light :  for  six  suck 
days  God  was  making  tbe  heaven  and  tbe  earth,  tbe  sea  and  all  that 
therein  is,  and  rested  tbe  seventh  day/ 

In  this  account  however  more  than  one  prpposition  appears  to  be 
fS^emely  doubtful ;  that  the  portion  of  time  described  by  Mose^ 
iS  a  day,  w^as  so  called  as  being  bounded  at  each  extremity  by 
darkness,  can  scarcely  be  doubted:  but  it  by  no  meaus  follows 
that  this  period  was  measured  by  the  same  motion,  and  completed 
by  one  rotation  of  tbe  earth  upon  its  sixi^,'  when  there  was  y^t  oo 
aun  to  tium  tp,  Tbe  principle  of  light  appears  at  first  to  have  heem 
unembodied,and  there  is  nothing  in  the  term  ^  day'  to  contradict  the 
opinion  of  modem  geologists,  (we  mean  Christian  geologists,)  that 
these  periods  were  of  indefinitely  long  duration.  The  latest  dis* 
coveries  ou  and  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  while  they  bear  irre- 
fragable testimony  to  the  order  of  the  creation,  as  assi^ed  by 
Moses,  certainly  countenaiu:e  the  opinion  of  considerable  mtervals 
having  taken  phtfre  between  different  portions  of  the  work. 

To  this  theory  of  the  six  days'  work  of  the  creation,  and  of  the 
^origin  of  the  sabbath,  we  shdl^  by  way  of  contrast^  subjoin  from 
the  same  discourse  an  account  of  the  evil  of  sabbath-breaking,  iu 
the  phocking  extent  to  which  it  is  now  carried  in  this  country,  so 
lively  and  scenical,  that  we  are  almost  led  to  forget  the  extent  cf 
tbe  mischief,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  subject^  in  the  life  aud 
spirit  of  the  description. 

*  In  a  commercial  country;  the  great  fortunes  acquired  in  trade  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  level  all  distincdons  but  what  arise  from  affluence. 
Wealth  supplies  the  place  of  nobility:  birth  retains  only  the  privilege 
of  setting  tbe  first  example.  Tbe  city  catches  tbe  manners  of  tbe  court^ 
and  the  vices  of  tbe  bign  born  peer  are  faithfully  copied  in  the  life  of 
the  opulent  merchant  and  thriving  tradesman.    Accordingly,  in  the 

space 
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ipue  ef  a  few  yeai«>  Sunilay  bacune  the  tmtelling  day  of  all  wbd 

^aml  in  tkeir  own  carriages.    But,  wby  should  the  humbler  cititen, 

vkse  scantkiT  meaas  oblige  him  to  comnit  his  penoo  to  die  cmmswd 

Hige  coach,  more  than  his  wealthier  neighbour^  be  exposed  to  the 

mship  of  travelling  on  the  working  days,  when  the  multitude  of 

Ikesfy  carts  and  waggons  moving  to  and  fro  in  all  directions,  renders  the 

nuk  unpleasant  and  unsafe  for  carriages  of  a  lighter  fabric,  especially 

vkea  the  only  real  inconvenience,  the  danger  of  such  obstroctions,  is 

iiAiildy  increased  to  him  by  the  greater  difficulty  with  which  the  ve- 

lide  in  which  he  oiakes  his  uncomfortable  journey,  crosses  out  of  the 

ny  in  deep  and  miry  roads  to  avoid  the  fatal  jostle?  The  fi>rce  of 

tiMK  principles  was  aoon  perceived ;  and  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws, 

t^  coaches  have  for  several  years  travelled  on  the  Sundays.    The 

wgpser  soon  nnderscands  that  the  road  is  as  free  for  him  as  for  the 

cadaan;  sind  the  Sunday  traveller  now  breaks  the  sabbath,  without 

asfidvantage  gained  in  the  safety  or  pleasure  of  his  journey.    In  tha 

ceasdy  the  roads  are  crowded  on  the  Sunday,  as  on  any  other  day,  with 

Qavdlers  of  every  sort ;  the  devotion  of  the  villager  is  interrupted  by 

tbesoise  of  the  <:arriage8  passing  through,  or  stoppiag  at  the  inns  for 

ttfinaJupeot,     In  the  metropolis,  instead  of  that  solemn  stillness  of  the 

^scaot  streets,  which  might  suit,  as  in  our  fathers'  days,  with  the  sane* 

^  of  the  day,  the  mingled  racket  of  worldly  business  and  pleasure  is 

ffsag  on  with  little  abatement ;  and  in  the  churches  and  chapels  which 

sdjoin  die  public  streets,  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  whirling  phaeton,  and 

Ae  paver  mmble  of  the  loaded  waggon,  mixed  with  the  oaths  and  im- 

^RcatioBs  of  the  brawling  drivers,  disturb  the  congregation,  and  stun 

Ae  voice  of  the  preacher/ 

Bidiop  Horsley's  nerves  were  of  no  very  delicate  texture,  yet  we 
csuot  avoid  recogni^sing  in  this  singular  passage,  something  of  the 
'  enraged  preacher/  whose  voice  had  actually  been  stunned  by  these 
fiicoidant  annoyances ;  but  the  strain  of  reprehension  approacbep 
aearer  to  satiric  poetry  than  to  preaching. 

'  Inde  caput  morbi,  rhedarum  transitus  arcto 
\(icorum  inflexu,et  stantis  convicia  mandrae/ — Jc7V. 

To  this  instance  of  levity  may  properly  be  opposed  the  awful  so^ 
kauB^  of  the  following  passage : 

*  In  that  moment,  therefore,  in  which  his  present  life  ends,  every 

\        asBs future  condition  becomes  irreversibly  determined.     Let  as  watcn 

tkeiefore  and  pray.     Neither  shall  vigilance  and  prayer  be  ineffisctuaL 

i        Ob  the  incorrigible  and  perverse,  on  those  who  mock  at  God's  threat- 

tttDBf  and  reject  his  promises;  on  those  only,  the  severity  of  his 

vnovili  hdh     But  for  those  who  lay  these  warnings  to  heart,  who 

dnsd  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  and  flee  from  sin  as  from  a  serpent, 

■h)  fear  God's  displeasure  more  than  death,  and  seek  his  fkvour  mdre 

tfcta  fife,. though  much  of  frailty  will  to  the  last  adhere  to  them;  yet 

^loe  aie  the  objects  of  the  father^s  mercy,  of  the  Redeemer's  love. 

c2  For 
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Fortfaese  he  died,  for  these  he  pleads ;  these  he  supports  and  strengthens 
yf'nh  his  spirit;  these  he  shall  lead  with  him  triumphant  to  the  man<- 
tions  of  glory,  when  sin  and  death  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire/ 

Hie  following  may  be  adduced  as  a  specimen  of  that  noble  straia 
of  declamation  which  this  great  preacher  can  always  conunand. 

^  The  time  shall  never  be,  when  a  true  church  of  God  shall  not  be 
somewhere  subsisting  on  the  earth ;  but  any  individual  church,  if  she 
fall  from  her  first  love,  may  sink  in  ruins.  Of  this,  history  furnishes 
but  too  abundant  proof  in  the  examples  of  churches  once  illustrious, 
planted  by  the  Apostles,  watered  with  the  blood  of  the  first  saints  and 
martyrs  which  are  now  no  more.  Where  are  now  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Apocalypse^  Where  shall  we  now  find 
the  successors  of  those  earliest  bishops,  once  stars  in  the  Son  of  Man's 
right  hand?  Where  are  those  boasted  seals  of  Paul's  apostleship,  the 
churches  of  Corinth  and  Philippi  ?  Where  are  the  churches  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Alexandria  ?  But  is  there  need  that  we  resort  for  salutary 
warning  to  the  examples  of  remote  antiquity  P  Alas!  where  at  this  mo- 
ment is  the  church  of  France?  Her  altars  demolished;  her  treasures 
spoiled ;  her  holy  things  profoned;  her  persecuted  clergy,  and  her  plun- 
dered prelates,  wanderers  on  the  earth.' 

'  The  next  passage  (though  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  insert 
the  whole  of  it)  will  shew  the  depth  and  clearness  of  our  author's 
metaphysical  talents,  as  exercised  on  the  most  difficult  subject  in 
the  whole  compass  of  that  science,  the  will  of  man,  and  the  necessity 
or  freedom  of  his  actions. 

*  We  must  not  imagine  such  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  God's  -  power 
Over  the  minds  and  wills  of  subordinate  agents,  as  should  convert  ra- 
tional agents  into  mere  machines,  and  leave  the  Deity  charged  with  the 
Tollies  and  the  crimes  of  men,  which  was  the  error  pf  the  Calvinistsi 
iior  must  we,  on  the  other  hand,  set  up  such  a  liberty  of  created  beings 
as,  necessarily  precluding  the  Divine  foreknowledge  of  human  actions, 
should  take  the  government  of  the  moral  world  out  of  the  hands  of 
God,  and  leave  him  nothing  to  do  with  the  noblest  part  of  his  crea- 
tion, which  hath  been  perhaps  the  worse  errorof  some  who  have  op- 
posed the  Calvinists. 

'  There  is  yet  another  error  upon  this  subject,  which  I  think  took 
its  rise  among  professed  infidels,  and  to  them,  till  of  late,-  it  hath  been 
confined.  But  some  have  appeared  among. its  modern  advocates,  ac- 
tuated I  am  persuaded  (for  their  writings  on  this  subject  witness  it)  by 
the  same  spirit  of  resigned  devotion,  which  gave  birth  to  the  plan  of 
.arbitrary  predestination.  Deeply  versed  in  physics,  which  the  Calvi^ 
.nists  neglected,  these  men  wish  to  reconcile  the  notion  of  God  s  arbi- 
trary dominion,  which  they  in  common  with  the  Calvi nists  maintain 
with  what  the  others  overlooked,  the  regular  operation  of. second 
causes;  and  in  this  circumstance  lies  the* chief,  if  not  only  difference 
between  the  phiiosophical  niscessity  of  our  subtle  moderns,  and  the 
predestination  of  their  more  simple  ancestors :  and  so  far  'as  these  ne- 
cessarians 
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ff^rians  maintain  the  certain  influence  of  moral  motives,  as  the  natural 

nd  sufficient  means  whereby  human  actions  and  even  human  thoughts 

tie  brought  into   that  continued  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  whicli 

tiking  its  beginning  in  the  operations  qf  the  infinite  mind,  cannot  but 

be  fully  understood    by  him,  so  far  they  do  service  to  the  cause  of 

tmth,  placing  the  great  and  glorious  doctrines  of  foreknowledge  and 

pio^ideDce,  upon  a  firm  and  philosophical  foundation.     But  when  they 

p  beyond  this,   when    they  would  represent  the  influence  of  moral 

Botzves  as  the  same  with  that,  which  excites  and  governs  the  motions 

d  the  inaoimate    creation ;  here  they  contradict  the  very  principles 

(key  would  seem  to  have  established.     The  source  of  their  mistake  is 

^  &at  they  imagine  a  similitude  between  things  which  admit  of  no 

caa^tmoQ,  between  the  influence  of  a  moral  motive  upon  mind,  and 

^if  mechanical  force  upon  matter/ 

Long  as  this  citation  may  appear  in  itself,  it  contains  perhaps 
fewer  words    than  those   in  which  any  other  writer  could  have 
^ted  die  substance  of  a  most  important  and  long  agitated  con- 
tiofcray;  and  though  it  be  sufficiently  visible  on  which  side  the 
(KCBcfaier's  mind  preponderates,  yet  the  whole  representation  is  coo- 
<hcted  with  a  fairness  and  candour  which  does  honour  to  his  heart. 
Tie  brightest  and  most  luminous  bodies  in  the  universe  have 
tlidr  spots,  and  even  the  argumentation  of^this  great  reasoner  is 
aot  always  free  from  paralogisms.     Into  one  of  these  the  preacher 
bi  been  led  by  his  love  of  novelty  and  paradox  in  his  inimitable 
&COUTSC  on  the  raising  of  Lazarus.    Here,  having  previously  de- 
tennmedy  that  our  Lord's  promise  to  Martha^  '  he  that  believeth 
io  me  diall  never  die/  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  second  death^ 
hat  that  believers  shall  in  no  ^ense  die  at  all ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  with  them,  in  the  interval  between  the  separation  of  soul  and 
Mlj  and  the  general  resurrection,  perception  should  never  cease ; 
k  goes  on  to  combat  what  he  truly  calls  that  '  unintelligible  and 
^imal  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul,'  during  the  same  obscure 
aed  awful  interval.     But  this  doctrine  is  that  of  an  universal  sus- 
pension of  perception  in  the  separate  spirits  of  all  mankind :  if  ' 
Acftpfore  the  promise  that  they  should  never  die,  be  restricted  to 
believers,  and  mean  only  that  their  spirits  alone  should  be  exempt 
from  dbc  general  sentence,  *  the  inference  is  the  very  reverse  from 
vhat  the  bishop  intended;  namely,  that  the  spirits  of  unbelievers 
siff// remain  in  a  state  of  sleep  between  death  and  the  resurrection. 

The  two  next  discourses,  on  the  story  of  the  Syrophoenician  wo- 

on,  mvy  be  selected  as  unrivalled  specimens  of  penetration  and 

^OiteaeaB  in  analyzing  an  historical  passage  of  .Scripture,    and 

fncittg  every  movement  of  the  heart  (even  in  the  human  nature  of  our 

Lord  hiimeif  >    during  a  most  affecting  and  interesting  scene.     In 

^  peculiar  strain  of  rhetoric,  however,  which  pervades  these  most 

c3  animated 
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ttittnoCed  cotupositiotiSy  it  is  hiipoasiUe  not  to  observti  ttueh  of  tke 
tnaoner  of  Bishop  HaUj,  in  his  Contemplatiofis : 

^  Oh  miserable  woman,  of&pring  of  an  accursed  race,  cease  thy  nn* 
availing  prayers — he  bath  pronoiiiiced  thy  sentence. — Betake  thee  to  thy 
home,  sad  outcast  from  thy  Maker's  love.  Impatience  of  thy  absence 
but  aggravates  thy  child's  distraction — Not  long  shall  her  debilitate4 
frame  support  the  tormentor's  cruelty. — Give  her  while  she  lives  the 
consolation  of  a  parent's  tenderness — it  is  the  only  service  thou  const 
render  her.  For  thyself,  alas !  no  consolation  Remains,  but  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  despair. — ^Tbe  Redeemer  is  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  to  that  house,  ill-fated  Canaanite,  thou  wast 
born  and  thou  hast  lived  a  stranger.' 

The  next  discourse  (more  celebrated  in  its  d^y  than  any  occn** 
sional  sermon  within  our  recollection)  is  that  on  the  Principle  of 
life,  preached  before  the  Humane  Society,  which  gives  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  unscriptural  and  unphilosophical  doctrine  of  mfiterial*! 
ism.    Yet,  even  here,  we  are  hurt  by  a  blemish  arising  out  of  tke 
unhappy  choice  of  a  term*    The  bishop  begins  with  assigning,  aa 
the  lowest  principle  of  vitality  in  man,  vegetable  life,  by  which  is 
to  be  understood  that  species  of  life  which  animals  and  vegetables 
possess  in  common,  whereas>  in  common  acceptation,  it  certainly 
means  that  which  the  one  class  of  organized  beings  possess  as  distinct 
from  die  other.    In  the  following  passage,  this  infelicity  leads  the 
preacher  into  anotlier.     *  The  vital  principle  may  remain  in  a  mi|n 
ibr  some  time  after  all  signs  of  vegetabU  life  disappear  in  his  body/ 
With  due  deference  to  Dr.  HorsTey,  we  should  have  thought  the 
ipontrary.   Vegetables  have  no  locomotion,  no  pulsation,  no  percep- 
tible respiration,  and  therefore,  when  all  these  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared in  a  suffocated  animal,  the  vegetable  principle  of  vitality  may 
yet  subsist.     But  for  this  casual  lapse  we  are  amply  rewarded  by 
the  sublime  account  of  tlie  symptoms  of  apparent  death  in  such  un- 
happy subjects,  which  immediately  follows : — *  What  have  hitherto 
passed,  eveu  among  physicians,  for  certain  signs  of  a  complete  death 
; — the  rigid  limb,  the  clay-cold  skin,  the  silent  pulse,  the  breathless  Up, 
the  livid  cheek,  the  fallen  jaw,  the  pinched  nostril>  the  fixed  staring 
eye,  are  unceitain  and  equivocal.'    To  this  we  shall  oppose  a  noble 
passage  from  the  Prognostics  of  Hippocrates,  describmg  the  symp- 
toms of  approaching,  not  apparent,  death,  on  the  human  counte- 
nance, and  then  inquire  of  our  critical  i-eaders  first,  whether  in  terrific 
grandeur  the  modern  divine  has  not  equalled  the  old  physician,  and 
secondly,  whether  the  coincidence  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
imitation  or  casual  resemblance.     Ti^  ofeia,  x^o7af oi  $u|yurnr7fioxo7£f, 
a>7a  4'u;^^a  xai  £uye$-aAfMy0t,  xoli  k  Ao/3ot  rwv  oiloov  airt^gpqAfji^spot  xat 
TO  hguM  TO  iregi  to  fx.s7anroy  ofxXijgoy  re  xm  ireji7s7afteyoy  xat  xao^cLXu¥ 
iavj  ^oLi  TO  X§^f^  ;(Xo0^oyT5  I)  X0t|  /iteAcfy  eay  kch  7riK$oy  i)  /xoXipSflpSc^r 

More 
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Move  mKmnKfikmm  of  exceOenee,  aad  more  also  of  haste  and  care* 

ksmeat,  might  be  produced  from  these  Yolumes ;  but  to  detail  the 

fint  «<Mild  be  to   reprint  half  their  contents,  and  to  bring  forward 

telaaty  wonld  only  prove  (what  sarely  ia  needless)  that  no  work 

of  mimpaeA  man  is  perfect.     We  now,   thereforei  take  leave 

«f  BidlKip  Horriej,  with  the  respect  and  admiration  due  to  m 

Aeotuyan^  wfaoniy  in  an  age  of  audacious  innovalioni  counte^^ 

wocttd  by  a  perverse  antipathy  to  every  thing  ancient  and  ve- 

mble,  we  cooeidtf  as  having  been  raised  by  Providence  to  aw 

tailed  ststioti  both  in  rank  and  litenrture^  that  by  a  rare  combina^ 

taa  of  opposite  but  not  inconsistent  qualifications,  by  a  reason  At 

WQa]Mr(rfbiiDd,  and  an  eloquence  the  most  attractive^  he  might  at 

Mtt  coQvbice  the  iinder8tandiii|^  and  charm  the  hearty  that  by 

1U161I  and  courageous  ezpmitiott  of  the  genuine  doctrines  ol 

Aednrch  of  England,  he  might  at  once  demonstrate  their  truth 

ari  aiforce  their  vital  importance,  a  striking  contrast  to  evisry 

aeden  iaioad  apon  revealed  truth,  which  has  uniformly  been 

dancterised  alike  by  imbecility  and  coldness^  and  has  left  behind 

a  sg^teo,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  as  uninteresting  to  the  hear{  as  it 

isaafouiided  in  Scripture. 

Oae  viord  more.  The  editor  of  Newton,  who  dared  to  eril  his 
amkr,  *  oat  of  madiematics,  an  ordinary  man/  has^  in  these  volumes, 
cartably  dared  to  say  aaany  things  which  a  man  of  smaller  powers 
wmddhave  declined,  and  from  which  he  Umself,  with  smaller 
ooafideoce  in  his  own  powers,  would/  pediaps,  h»re  shrmik.  To 
however,  like  thai  of  Bishop  Horsley,  almost  eve#y  tbii^ 
ly  be  fui^ven :  in  such  hands,  panidox  miay  be  safe,  experimetits 
iiage  may  be  graceful,  and  trespasses  upon  decorum  may  only 
a  smile,— but  let  ordinary  men  heware<^'  In  that  circle 
can  walk  but  be/ 
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TT  is  fauneatable  to  think  how  little  has  been  done  by  Great  Bri^ 

^  tain  towards  disabusiiq;  the  people  of  the  continent^  by  a  dc- 

isdion  of  the  designs  and  weakness  of  the  enemy;  while  his  pre^s 

hss  been  incefsantl^  employed  in  rivetting  that  yoke  upon  die  aa« 

iioBs  for  the  reception  of  which  it  had  previously  prepared  them. 

£fiij  servile  encomiwm  on  the  government  of  Buonaparte,  every 

cdbssvf  oahia  enemies,  every  e:saggerated  statement  of  his  strength 

mdoftbmit  imbeeility,  in  short  every  falsehood  vented  in  the  Moni^ 

IMv  a  iakoB  up  by  a  succession  of  tributary  echos,  and  passed  from 

Ptiig  to  Vjean^  Madrid,  Petersburg  and  Constantinople.    Every 

c  4  ephemeral 
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ephemeral  pufaflication,  in  whatever  language,  French  or  Italian, 
Spanish,  Greek  or  German,  is  bribed  or  forcad  into  the  service,  and 
rendered,  directly  or  indirectly,  subservient  to  this  end.  The  Rod- 
mans adopted  the  arms  of  their  enemies  when  persuaded  of  their 
Qtility ;  we  are  too  icUe  to  profit  by  the^example  of  ours,  even  where 
the  weapon  is  perhaps  less  efficacious  in  their  hands  than  it  would 
be  in  our. own.  ^ 

'   But  it  will  be  said  that  nothing  hostile,  to  France , can  find  its 
way  to  her  territories :  an  excuse  for  silence  which,  if  it  be  valid, 
as  far  as  it  respects  her  original  dominions,  is  not  applicable  to 
the  conquered  provinces,  where,  unseconded   by  the  inhabitants, 
and  less  zealously  served  by  his  creatures,  her  ruler  must  find  it 
ionpossiblc  to  dam  up  all  the  channels  of  information  which  might 
be  opened  to  the  people.     Against  a  power,  the  basis  of  which 
is  so  rotten,  the  press  might  doubtless  be  employed  every  where 
ivith  advantage,  but  perhaps  in  no  part  of  Europe  with  greater. 
iNromise  of  success  than  in  Italy.     The  lively  imagination  and 
impassioned  temperament  of  the   people  render  them  peculiarly 
sensible  to  the  force  of  eloquence,  and  many  circumstancea  concur 
in  leading  us  to  believe  this  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  of 
the  overgrown  dominions  of  France.    •  If,  roused  to  acUon,  she 
^om/^  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressors,  who  knows  but  she 
may,  by  a  union  of  her  parts,  form  the » best  barrier  which  has  yet. 
been  erected  against  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror  ?  The  extinction 
of  so  .inany  indepei^dent  states  is  certainly  favourable  to  such  an. 
expectation ;  nor  has  any  thing  inspired  greater  confidence  into  the 
party  whi,ch  nourishes  the  passionate  desire  of  Machiavel,  that  of 
the  re-union  of  Italy  under  a  single  government.     It  may  be  ques-. 
tioned  whether  this  project  be,  not  visionary ;  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  party  be  strong  either  in  authority  or  numbers ;  but  the. 
disposition  to  revolt  amongst  the  Italians,  under  the  influence  of 
different  hopes,  and  under  the  pressure  of  different  evUs,  is  placed 
beyond  the  r^ach  of  contradiction.    On  the  withdrawal  of  Beauhar- 
nqb'  army  to  act  against  the  Archduke  near  Vienna,  theFfirarehe 
broke  into  an  insurrection,  which,  though  rendered  vain  by  the  de- 
sperate state  of  the  Austrian  affairs,  afforded  a  sufficient  test  of  what, 
under  happier  circumstances,  might  be  expected  from  them.     The 
Calabrias,.  which  maintained  a  three  years'  defensive  war  against 
France,  the  grave  of  fifty  thousand  of  her  troops,  and  which,  sub- 
dued only  by  the  formation  of  roads  and  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary positions,  cost  her  not  dearer  in  blood  than  in  treasure,  await 
only  a  new  opportunity  of  proving  themselves  in  arms,  while  there 
is  a  SQiouldeiing  insurrection  in  the  Roman  state  which  might  be 
kindled  by  a  breath.    To  keep  alive  this  ardent  spirit,  to  place  be- 
fore tlie  eyes  of  the  Italians  their  ancient  wroc^  and  present  suf*. 

feringf, 
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faflf^  to  detect  the   weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  disclose  to  tfaem 
k  aeciet  of  their  own  strength,  in  short  to  foment,  by  every  appeal 
tolbir  reason   or  their  passions,  the  growing  indignation  till  the 
taebe  ripe  for  a<:tioD,  ought  surely  to  be  the  policy  of  Great  BHr 
^;iior  could  thet  iitid  a  better  instrument  for  her  purpose  than 
die  ikeady  possesses  in  the  writer  of  the  work  under  our  review. 
IIhs  geotleman  is   already  known  to  the  public,  as  author  of  a 
Uisloiy.of  the   Subversion  of  the  late  Venetian  Republic,  stiled 
bm  its  also  suc^cincdy  narrating  the  former  fortunes  of  that  state, 
I^  Bivalumim  delta  Repubb/ica  Veneta.     If  there  be  any  who, 
Uedby  the  glory  of  Buonaparte,  yet  persevere  in  admiration 
«(b  duffacter,  let  them  rectif  to  this  publication;  they  may  here 
nkite  the  bas^  and  coBteaiptible  qualities  which  M'ere  subservient 
IS ie  development  of  his  more  splendid  vices;  they  may  see,  in 
Ab»  Ibe. proudest  period  ^f  bis  glory,  how  largely  the  lion's  was 
piBced  with  the  fox's  skin ;  they  may  watch  him  wading  through' 
4Aaswell  as  blood  towards  dominion.     Does  the  disea^ie  remain 
naibdoed  ?•  a  second  remedy  is  presented  to  them-  in  the  volume 
kefae  as;: if  tbis  too  fait,  wemay'ind^d  pronounce  that  their  ma- 
la^ is  beyond  "die  reach  of  hellebore. 

Ike  reader  will  have  anticipated  the  character  of  the  Romani 
*eUa  Gwcioi     The  title  is  typical;  Italy  is  figured  in  Greece;  the 
Rendi  in  the  Romani;  the  Austrians  hi  the  Macedonians;  the 
fiosnns  iu  the  Thracians;  the  Venetians  in  die  ^tolians,  and 
Baonaparte  in  Fiaminius;  the  parallel  is  mote  artfully  sustained 
^haaii  amalin  works  of  a  similar -description.     The  author  was 
probably  influenced  in  adopting  such  a  vehicle,  as  justificatory  of 
^fcat  deciainafory  style  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  successful.     Should 
it*  bcKvever,  bethought  that  this  scholastic  fiction  is  insufiicient  to 
^  defeDce,  he  may  at  least  shelter  himself  under  the  plea  and 
cuaq>ie  of  Josephus,  who  from  the  deep  interest  taken  by  him  iu 
^calamitjes  which  he  descirbes,  claims  the  privilege  of  indulging 
itt  a  more  impassioned  tone  than  is  permitted  to  the  ordinary  his- 
toric.    Like  Ilia,  the  language  of  Barzoni  comes  from  the  heart; 
aad  he  deambes,   with  .natural  pity  and  feeling  indignation   the 
weakness  and  the  auiferiilgs  of  his  countrymen;  the  perfidy  and  op- 
premm  of  the  conqueror.    t>Vamed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Ri- 
vobmmi  delta  Reptfbblica  Veneta — this  work,  though  of  inferior 
Mk,  embraces  a  wider  field;  the  pictures  which  it  contains  are 
dnwn  with  the  same  fidelity  and  spirit.    It  commences  with  a  dc- 
tcriptioB  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  re- 
htife  stfengtfa  and  disposition  of  the  belligerents,  and  the  character 
of  the  captain  of  the  invaders.    After  the  battle  which  was  deci- 
sive of  ber  destinies,  the  author  becomes  more  circumstantial,  and 
ff9t§  a  detail  of  tbe- measures  resorted  to  in  order  to  seduce,  divide, 
:i  corrupt 


eotrapt  and  terrify  die  people.  With  all  thi»,  there  iaii6  attempt  to 
flatter  the  paasioos  of  the  reader  by  underrating  the  valor  of  t ubitaatiail 
force  of  the  conqueror;  but  when  other  engines  are  aohptitated  for 
theeei  he  preaents  us  with  the  ring  of  Angelica^  dissolves  the  enchnBt- 
ment,  and  shews  the  wizard^  apparently  victorious  in  arms,  in  reality 
triumphant  by  imposture  and  delusion*  Amidst  this  exposwet 
Be  is  singularly  happy  in  an  account  of  the  ephemeral  govenmieDta 
pf  Italjr,  purposely  constructed  with  a  view  to  their  own  speedy 
dissolution,  and  oif  the  arts  by  which  the  political  fanaticism  of  the 
nation  was  irritated,  till,  reduced  by  a  successiott  of  paroxysms  to 
the  last  stage  of  debility,  she  fell  an  unresisting  victim  to  the  tyramy 
of  the  French  chief.  Tlien  follows  a  picture  of  the  havoc  of  an 
unlicensed  soldiery,  ceaseless  rapine  and  confiscation,  the  immedi- 
ate evils  which  were  their  con8e<|uence,  and  the  remoter,  yet  more 
lasting  mischief  which  followed,  m  the  moral  debasement  and  de- 
pravation of  the  people.  Hie  infamous  transfer  of  VeniGt,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  work  before  alluded  to,  is  succinctly  toM 
and  reprobated,  and  diis  closes  the  first  Italian  war.  Veiy  few 
pages  are  devoted  to  tlie  second  and  its  consequences:  these  are 
new  modifications  of  fraud  and  violence.  Here  the  story  appears 
somewhat  strained  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  the  history,  its 
prototype,  and  we  should  in  some  cases  find  a  difficulty  in  fitting 
the  Roman  masks  upon  those  personages  of  the  drama  for  whom 
they  are  designed.'  The  author  rises  again,  however,  towasds  his 
conclusion,  and  a  summary  account  of  the  nefarious  poli^  of 
France  towards  foreign  nations,  in  general,  furnishes  busi  with  a 
most  brilliant  and  po\verful  peroration. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  work  may  be  said  to  be  shrewd* 
ness  and  vigor.  Add  to  tbis,th8tt  the  eloquence  of  the  author  flows 
in  a  full,  clear,  and  uninterropted  stream,  smd  is  generally  rapid  as 
it  is  copious.  Yet  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  be  Ins  wholly 
escaped  the  defects  of  his  school,  defects  to  which  the  English  arr, 
perhaps,  of  all  people  the  least  indulgent.  The  most  striking  of 
these  is  the  anxiety  to  screw  every  thing  to  the  same  pitch,  to  iur« 
bish  and  adorn  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  strongest  parts  of  the  sub* 
ject,  to  have,  in  the  language  of  Foote,  *  as  much  to  say  upon  n 
riband  as  upon  a  Rafifael.'  We  do  not,  however,  intend  lo  affirm 
that  Signor  Barzoni  has  sinned  to  this  extent;  but  in  his  attempt, 
to  soar  one  even  and  continued  flighty  the  efibrt  is  often  visible  and 
sometimes  unsuccessful.  Another  fault  of  tlie  Itatian  rhetoricians, 
from  which  he  cannot  be  considered  entirely  exempt,  a  vice,  per*" 
haps,  occasioned  by  the  seduction  of  the  languc^e,  is  the  propensi^ 
to  round  a  period  at  the  expense  of  its  more  essential  part,  and  to 
baulk  the  understanding  while  they  gratify  the  ear.    These  defeets, 

however,  are  neither  frequent  nor  important.    We  return  to  a  more 

essential 
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ttMntkJ  point.  We  wotdfi  VFilKfigly  pte  ^  English  rfetfd«r  a 
jttster  idea  of  die  ftiofe  intrinsic  merits  of  this  work  than  onr  short 
Astnct  of  its  contents  can  hare  afibrded :  but  tfab  is  inconsistent 
ivilh  our  plan  and  limits.  We  will  not,  therefore,  since  a  short 
dtafioD  is  insufficient  for  such  a  purpose,  deprive  those  con- 
Tenant  widi  tbe  Italian,  of  an  opportunity  of  tasting  beauties,  as 
prcceprible  in  a  fragment  as  in  a  whole,  but  which  cannot  be 
transfaied  or  jKxed  in  a  translatioQ.    We  select  the  character  of 


*  ^el  terzo  anno  Tito  Quinzio  Flaminio  fu  destinato  a  quel  cqmkndo. 
l^  era  per  natura  soldato,  e  resercizio  lAcessante  dell'  armi  Id  aveva 
ii^to  ad  essere  gran  capitano.    Fiuo  dalla  sua  prima  eti  aveva  ap- 

fm  Tarte  di  govef nare»  e  di  comandar  le  armale.     In  cfualitk  di  tri- 

loD  era  stato  alia  guerra  contro  d'Annibale  sotto  Marcello.      Prefett^ 

&  poi  di  Taiento,  indi  condottiere  di  due  coloBte  aile  citt^  Namia  e 

Coat^tanto  negb  affidatigU  carichi  &i  distinse,  che  il  popolo  it  cre6  cou^ 

ale,  bench^  non  ancora  di  anni  trenta.     Fu  nella  spedizione  contr6 

FQ^ipo  ch'  egli  fece   risplendere  que'  grandi  talenti  militari  che  gU 

diedero  tanto  vantaggio  su'Greci  general!,  e  cbe  tanta  faroa  gli  procacci- 

anmo  a  Roma.     Ardito  ed  intreprdo  nel  combattimento,  atto  a  durar 

6acbe  che  fanno  fremere  la  natura,  accorto  a  tutto  prevedere  ed  a 

^fovfcdere  a  tutto  nel  periglto  istesso,  sagace  a  trarre  da'  suoi  disastri  e 

dalK  iofedelt^  della  iortuna  improvvisi  ripari  ed  impensati  proflttf, 

sggiQBtato  nelie  sue  mire,  di  un  genio  perspicacissimo  per  eseguire  a 

teaifw  li  sQoi  progetti  e  per  penetrare  i  disegni  da'  suoi  neznici,  tutto 

aiti&io  per  operar  seaza  scoprrrei,  mai  pi^  artifizioso  ancora  allor- 

^naado  evidentemeote  si  scopriva,  immenso  negli  espedienti,  sempre  io- 

cfinato  aA  intraprendere  cose  difficili,  ed  a  tentare  pur  anco  le  impos- 

abili,  deciso  di  non  abbandonare  mai  all'  arbitrio  del  caso  cid  che 

*  poCeva  essere  condotto  dalla  prudenza,  risoluto  di  osar  tutto  quando  il 

ODOsigliD  era  inutile,  destro  a  coprire  d'  una  calma  sorprendente  tutte 

le  sue  piii  gravi  operazioiu,  facile  ad  essere  spinto  quasi  da  febbrile 

inpeto  astraordinarie  imprese;  tale  era  Flaminio    ••••♦♦ 

'  Ho  esaminato  questo  giovane  come  guerriero,  ora  I'osservo  come 
Qomo  <fi  stato. 

'  Ente  Ingegnosissimo,  astuto,  profondo  e  maraviglioso  perche  impene- 
tiabile,  senaaonore,  senza  religione,senza  morale,  senza  fede,  ma  mofto 
csperto  ad  ammantarsi  colleapparenze  di  quelle  virtii  per  quanto  eort- 
leoBse  a*  saoi  vantaggj;  aspro  per  natura,  impetuoso,  iracondo,  ma 
espace  d'  iotperare  a  se  st«sso,  e  d'  assomere  all'  uopo  gli  aspetti  cleUe 
pi^  delicate  passioni ;  eguakminte  facile  a  Atr  da  tiranno  cbe  a  spieg^re 
i  iBodi  saavi  e  conipiacenti  d'  adulatore ;  perspicace  a  conoscere  il 
momento  di  fare  il  bene  senza  ayer  ranlroa  propria  a  volerlo ;  tronco  e 
grave  oe'  detti  suoi,  inestricabile  ne"^  suoi  discorsi  come  nella  sua, con* 
^otta;  costantemente  assorto  in  un  mondo  di  viste,  di  desiderj,  dim- 

5_^:j     *:  oi.        v„._    11  _._  __.  __    -pronto  a  sagrifi* 

esito  de"  suoi 

soppiantare 

Taltro^ 
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I'aHrOi  screditar  queslo,  perdere  quello,  e  per  rimovere  ogtii  ostacolo 
dalla  camera  delia  sua  ambizione;  alacre  a  parlar  sempre  ai  popoli  il 
linguaggio  che  era  neW  auimo  loro,  cd  a  nascondere  sempre  a  tutti  i 
sentimenti  del  suo;  lesto  a  toccar  le  fibre  del  cuore  umano  per 
cavarne  i  segreti  cbe  gli  erano  utili,  quanto  Orfeo  a  sorvolar  sulle  corde 
della  sua  lira  per  trarne  i  suoni  cbe  gli  erano  necessarj  ;  ambizioso  come 
Alessandro,  avido  come  Pimmalione,  perfido  come  Lisandro,  ihipostore 

come  Pisi^trato ecco  Tito,  ecco  il  redentore  degli  scbiavi.     In  • 

breve  tutto  stringo:  trattavasi  di  far  la  guerra,  egli  era  soldato,  era 
Romano:  trattavasi  di  gabbare,  era  Fiaminio,  contante  prodigrose  arti 
del  suo  ingegno  e  del  suo  carattere,  egli  giunse  ad  ingannar  tutti  i 
Greci,  e  vi  riusci  tanto  piil  facilmente  quanto  che  non  gli  occorse  cbe 
della  mala  fede  per  sedurre  popoli  che  amavano  esser  sedotti.' 

The  reader^  after  this  specimen,  will  probably  agree  witli  us  in 
regretting  that  Signer  Earzoni,  who  has  now  been  several  years  in 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  he  is  equally  attached  from 
interest  and  from  principles,  should  not  have  laboured  more 
than  he  has  in  a  cause  which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  support. 
Would  he  know  why  we  have  so  little  of  what  is  so  good,  he 
will  learn  that  the  valuable  time  of  tliis  gentleman  is  occupied  in 
the  conduct  of  a  Maltese  newspaper.  He  will  perhaps  imagine 
that  this  is  but  a  vehicle  for  political  disctission  and  for  patriotic 
.exhortation ;  that  the  little  island  in  which  he  is  placed  has  been 
merely  chosen  for  his  residence  on  account  of  its  centrical  situa- 
tion, and  that  he  is  sounding  an  alarm  to  the  surrounding  nations 
from  his  w»atch-tower  on  the  rock.  Though  the  watchman  slumber 
not  on  his  post^  his  trumpet  is  not  heard.  Yet  if  he  is  not 
striving, 

^  ciere  viros  martemque  accendere  cantu/ 

he  is  doubtless  usefully,  though  less  brilliantly,  employed;  he  may 
at  least  be  occupied  in  informing  the  small  population  amongst 
which  he  is  placed,  and  in  animating  and  directmg  public  opinioq  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Sicily  ?  No  such  thing ;  his  duty  is  coor 
fined  to  translating  articks,  selected  for  him  from  the  English 
papers,  into  the  Malta  Gazette,  to  detailing  the  number  of  old 
.wheelbarrows  fotmd-  in  some  old  fort  in  some  part  of  the  old  or 
new  world,  of  which  perhaps  his  readers  never  heard,  and  to  re- 
echoing all  those  small  news,  which,  because  interesting  to  our- 
selves, we  wisely  conceive  must  be  equally  so  to  every  body  else. 
It  is  not  often  we  find  men  fit  for  our  purposes,  who  will  embrace 
our  cold  favour  and  scanty  remuneration.  We  have  found  one, 
and  we  neither  know  nor  will  learn  how  to  turn  his  talents  to  ac- 
count. We  are  worse  than  Master  Stephen ;  when  he  had  got  his 
hawk  he  sought  a  book  to  keep  him  by :  we  keep  ours  perched, 

hooded 
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kodea  and  fasting  at  Malta,  and  if  we  fly  hitn  at  any  thing  it  is 
»di  moiismg  inrork^    that  he  is  ashamed  of  the  ratde  of  his  bells. 

Iq  regretting  the  ^waste  of  Signor  Barzoni's  talents,  it  is  not  our' 

Irish  to  reproach  those  who  first  assigned  him,  much  less  those 

ifaohave  continued  him  in,  his  unprofitable  office,  any  more  than 

it  is  our  intention  to  charge  this  or  that  administration  with  faults, 

common  to  thena  all^  in  the  reflections  which  preceded  our  obser-* 

ntioQs  on  his  work.     So  general  a  reproach  has  been  popularly, 

ad  perhaps  justly,  attributed  to  a  general  disposing  cause:  but  if 

tasbe  the  case,  if  we  cannot  hope  that  our  foreign  shall  be  as  well 

idnimstered  as  our  domestic  afiairs,  are  we,  where  perfectibn  it 

mttainable,  to   make  no  effort  towards  improvement  ?   If  party 

sfabbles  too  much  occupy  the  time  and  thoughts  of  our  states** 

Ko,  is  it  not  because  party  squabbles  too  much  interest  the  pas- 

ms  of  the  public  ?  And  can  no  good  arise  from  awakening  and 

Greeting  their  attention  to  other  considerations?  Are  we  not,  after 

djtoo  apt  to  consider  diefects  of  long  standing  in  matters  of  govern- 

meat,  as  inherent  in  the  system,  and  as  such,  irremediable  ?  We  all 

r^ollect  when  our  troops  were  deficient  in  every  military  virtue 

Uit  courage.     The  language  of  that  day  was,  that  an  army  was  not 

the  natural  weapon  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  we  could  not  hope 

to  see  our  land  correspond  with  our  naval  forces  in  energy  and 

&cipline.     Necessity  forced  us  upon  the  experiment,  and  to  ita 

ittcccssfiil  result  Portugal  owes  her  safety,  and  Spain  looks  to  her 

iMiverance.     May  this  memorable  experiment  in  all  similar  cir- 

cmostances  be  our  omen  and  our  guide ! 


AiT.  IV.  Siflva,  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees  and  the  Pro-, 
pagation  o^  Tiihber  in  his  Majesty  s  Dominions,  together  with 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  Sa&edness  and  Use  of'  Standmg 
Groves.  By  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
With  Notes  by  H.  Hunter,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  1 812.  'The  Fourth 
Edition,  with  the  Editor's  last  Corrections,  aud  a  short  Memoir 
of  him. 

T'HE  occupation  of  planting  belongs  to  an  advanced  period  of 
*■-  society,  and  the  amusement  of  planting  to  a  refined  one.  Where- 
c*w  coioiiies  of  the  human  species  have  been  spread  over  the 
&ce  of  the  earth,  they  have  usually  found  themselves  annoyed  and 
eocumbered,  in  the  first  operations  of  agriculture,  by  a  super- 
inity  of  native  woods.  Of  the  gramiuivorous  animals,  some  have 
accompanied  mankind  in  tlieir  migrations ;  and  of  tho^e  which  from 
vnider  aud  more  independent  habits  may  be  supposed  to  have 
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preceded  our  species,  all  have  unquesUboably  found  existing  forests 
IQ  a  state  loo  adyaaced  to  be  injured  by  their  tooth*  This  obaer- 
iratioQ  illustrates  a  remarkable  fact  in  die  economy  of  providence* 
Had  the  origin  of  plants  and  aiiinials  iu  every  country  been  con« 
temporary,  and  had  the  latter  started  at  once  from  the  earth,  as  the 
former  are  known  to  have  done  from  seeds  previously  dispersed  in 
situations  adapted  to  their  growth,  the  probability  is,  that  woods 
and  forests  would  never  have  arisen.  For  the  instincts  of  many 
animals  plainly  direct  thcui  to  boughs  and  leaves  for  food ;  and 
there  are  some,  as  the  rhinoceros  aiid  elephant  in  Africa,  and  the 
ass  and  goat  among  ourselves,  who,  by  a  mischievous  perversity 
of  taste,  prefer  the  dry  browze  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  most 
delicious  herbaceous  plants.  But  these  monarcfas  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  so  easily  destroyed  in  their  infancy,  |k>  incapable  of  injuries 
from  .quadrupeds  at  a  more  advanced  period,  have  comnionly  been 
found  by  man,  wherever  he  has  explored  new  countries,  in  a  state 
of  alternate  luxuriance  and  decay,  defying  the  bite  of  the  gramini* 
vorous  uiimals,  which  abounded  under  their  shade  and  partook  of 
their  lower  branches.  These  appearances  at  once  prove  and  account 
for  the  fact,  that  migrations  of  quadrupeds  have  gradually  taken 
place  from  some  central  point,  while  the  principle  of  vegetable  life 
started  universally  into  action  at  the  period  of  the  creation.  At 
all  events  such  and.  ao  unchecked  had  long  been  the  progress  of 
woods  and  forests,  at  the  first  colonization  of  almost  every  country, 
that  the  original  settlers  have  scarcely  been  able  to  win  their  way, 
or  to  make  the  first  rude  and  circumscribed  attempt  at  cultivation 
but  by  the  destruction  of  ancient  trees.  Many  centuries  have 
elapsed,  since  man  has  spread  himself  over  the  plain  and  productive 
tracts  of  every  country,  before  this  process  of  devastation  is  at  an 
end:  the  last  remnants  of  native  forests  are  then  found  in  the  deep 
vallies  of  remote  mountainous  districts,  neither  easy  of  access  nor 
copious  in  the  production  of  grain. 

But  in  this  long  interval  of  increasing  population  and  civility 
the  wants  of  man  are  multiplied,  cities  are  built,  and  navies  launch- 
ed. The  demand  for  timber  increases  while  tfie  supply  continues 
to  diminish  ;  and  it  is  at  this  precise  point,  in  the  prepress  of  soci- 
ety, that  the  first  conception  of  artificial  planting,  as  an  object  of 
rustic  economy,  will  begin  to  be  formed.  The  Romans,  with  all 
their  expenditure  of  timber  OI^  architecture  and  ship-building,  had 
never  exhausted  their  native  forests;  the  larch  of  the  Appennines 
continued  under  the  emperors  to  supply  the  capital  itself  with 
beams  of  stupendous  bulk  and  unknown  antiquity.  Accordingly, 
it  would  be  vain  to  seek  in  the  works  of  the  rei  rusticas  scriptores 
for  any  systematic  directions  on  the  subject  of  planting  timber 
trees.     VirgU  seized  it  as  a  charming  subject  for  poetty,  but 

Columella, 


t^<>fBin«Ila9  nt  a  eomcwM  later  period^  almost  whoUj  omita  it ; 
while  CatQ,  long  before,  so^T\y  aasigny  the  niDth  and  last  place  ill 
^  calidog^e  of  soils  to  that  which  was  productive  of  the  noblest^ 
tkst  is  tbi»  glaMbft^roiia  apecies  of  trees.    *  Cato  qmdem  gradatiia 
yyyiagpa  ^Uui^  fUio  agniniy  meliorein  esse  dicit  inoovem  discri* 
«Wia,  quod  ait  primus  ubi  vipei^  esse  possiuit^  bono  vino  et  miilt^ 
-^ytJ<wdn»»  ubi  l|ort«is  irriguus — tertius  ubi  salicta/quartus.ubi 
dwia,«|Huitii«  ubi  pratiioi,  sextus,  ubi  campus  frumentarius,  septir 
iss  ubi  caedum  ailva,  o^tavus  ubi  arbustum^  uouus  ubi  glaudaria 
du.**    We  iiiSty  pardon  the  father  of  geoponics  for  his  very  con- 
iam  preference  of  t)ie  vine  ;t  but  a  practical  farmer  like  Catp 
Q^to  have  kHQWo  that  the  oak  flouri^es  most  in  the  same  soil 
wt^  wheat.    Tp  the  Komans  we  are  indebted,  in  this  island,  for 
ik  cfaesnoly  the  first  instance  of  artificial  plantiqg  amongst  us^ 
^Uk^  aftar  rivalling  the  oak  for  some  centuries  in  the  construction 
sf  aaraiM^ent  bouses,  has  tacitly  left  that  sovereign  of  the  vegetable 
vayld  to  its  nn^ient  and  deserved  preeminence.    The  beech  and  U)f 
Scottiib  pine^  nptwithstanding  the  tsf  timony  of  Cssar  to  the  con- 
kvjy  aie  unque^d<HU>bly  ind^enous  in  Britain.  Among  the  Saxpns^ 
wilk  the  exception  pf  castles,  and  partly  ^f  churches,  not  the  roofs 
a^j^  bet  the  walls  of  all  buildings  above  the  rank  of  mud  aud  wat- 
tles weieof  wood.  Hence  the  word  vimbpian  came  to  signify  buildf- 
mg  in  general.     But  at  this  perioci  the  native  forests  of  £ngland 
were  of 'vast  extent,  and  so  far  was  the  Rational  consumption  of  oak 
from  ediaHatifl^  them  by  use,  so  far  were  the  e£forts  of  agriculture 
frofli  weiraig  them  out  by  gradual  encroachment,  that  without  the 
aid  of  an  heated  imagination  we  may  be  permitted  to  believe  indi- 
vidnsi  tiees^  now  existing,  to  have  attained  to  no  inconsiderable 
kUk  before  the  conques>t.     But  how  Jiave  they  survived  so  many 
livoiiutionsf  The  answer  is  easy — Bevolutious  at  those  early  periods 
hmt^t  with  them  no   temptations  to  the  destruction  of  woods. 
Ao  man  Jong  perseveres  in  wanton  and  laborious  mischief,  and 
(kmt  WBB  then  no  market  for  timber.    When  the  purposes  of  house- 
bote and  haj-bote  were  answered,  the  survivors  of  the  wood  were 
Isft  to  live  or  die  in  the  common  course  pf  nature.     On  the  other 
ksadt  <o  the  most  ancient  records  of  noble  and  religious  houses, 
scarcely  «    veetige  can  be  discovered  of  any  attention  to  the  state 
of  their  wooda  ;  they  were  accounted  rather  an  incumbrance  thap 
a  profit;  9md  for  landscape  or  ornament  men  had  then  neither  eyes 
Bor  taste.     Sut  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  a  cerr 
U«  ioaecoritj  which  was  long  apprehended  in  the  tenure  of  tlieir 
imi^  Mnd  a  ^aat  increase  in  the  deuumd  for  oak  timber,  by  an  iiv- 
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•creased  solidity  in  tbe  mantier  of  constructing  inferfor  houses^  occa- 
sioned so  prodigious  a  devastation^  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  first  scarcity  of  that  vahiable  material  began  to  be  felt^  and  the 
first  instructions  for  repairing  the  deficiency  were  given.  *■  This 
'scarcitie  at  first/  says  an  observing  writer  of  that  time, '  grew  as  it 
is  diougfat  either  by  the  industrie  of  man  for  mayutayning  of  tillage, 
or  else  through  the  covetousness  of  such  as  in  preferring  of  pas- 
ture for  their  sfaeepe  and  greater  cattle  do  make  small  account  of 
fire-bote  and  timber,  or  finally  by  tlie  crueltie  of  the  enemies/* 
The  cause,  however,  already  assigned  operated  probably  more  pow^ 
erfttUy  than  any  of  these,  excepting  the  first. 

But  it  ws|S  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  which  gave  the 
first  great  blow  to  the  forests  and  woods  of  England.  •  The  estates 
of  delinquents  were  minutely 'surveyed, — ^their  aged  oaks,  like  the 
old  families  whiclj  owned  them,  were  by  these  enemies  of  all  that 
was  elegant  or  venerable,  doomed  to  destruction.  In  these  patrician 
trees  they  beheld  a  kind  of  aristocracy — the  royal  forests,  above 
all,  followed  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  itmster,  and  as  all  the  Stuarts 
bad  uniformly  felt  a  patriotic  concern  for  the  navy  of  England,  it 
became  one  of  the  first  car^  of  Charles  II.  after  tlie  restoration, 
to  repair  this  formidable  breach,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
existence  of  England  as  a  maritime,  and  consequently  as  an  inde- 
pendent, power. 

Laws  enacted  to  limit  and  direct  the  administration  of  private 
property  are  never  obeyed  ;  and  Charles  was  too  sensible  a  man  to 
think,  of  compelling  his  subjects  to  plant,  by  fines  and  forfeitures 
for  the  omission.  Example  ne  knew  would  do  something,  and  he 
had  scope  enough  for  the  purpose  in  his  own  wasted  forests;  but 
an  animated  exhortation  from  the  press,  in  an  age  when  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  began  to  read,  and  to  reflect,  he  knew  would  do 
more.  A  proper  person  for  the  purpose  therefore  was  souglit  and 
found;  a  man  of  family,  fortune,  and  learning;  an  experienced 
planter ;  a  virtuoso,  and  not  a  little  of  an  enthusiast  in  his  own 

walk. 

Such  was  Mr.  Evelyn  :  atid  to  this  occasion  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Sylva,  which  has  therefore  a  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  national 
work.  And  surely  every  man  of  taste  will  rejoice  that  such  an  un- 
dertaking was  not  reserved  for  the  improved  science  and  cool  didac- 
tic clearness  of  the  present  day.  The  Linnasan  classification,  the 
exact  botanical  arrangement,  which  has  been  bestowed,  and  very 
properly  bestowed  on  the  subject,  by  a  modern  editor,  would  have 
been  dearly  purchased  at  tlie  price  of  that  ancient  and  simple  strain 
of  piety,  that  amusing  superstition,  that  multifarious  reading,  and. 


*  HarrisQii's  Aocount  bf  Britain  prefixed  to  H^inthead,  ed.  1577. 
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^^Te  aU,  that  teocler  and  parental  feeling  with  which  Evelyn  writes 
wQ  ius  favourite  subject.     To  say  that  a  republication  of  the  Sylva 
«is  nnnecessary  because  we  know  more  of  the  subject,  and,  what 
«t  do  kiio\v,     more    accurately  than  Evelyn,  is  to   say   nothing. 
^ariT)  was  a  better^  that  is,  a  more  practical  agriculturist  than  Virgil : 
y^  the  Georgics  have  a  thousand  delighted  readers,  while  the  rei 
nifties  scriptor  has    a   few  curious  critics.     The  truth  is,  that  no 
Bin  will  sit  down  to  the  text  of  the  Sylva  as  a  book  of  science, 
^lycven  the  notes,  valuable  as  they  are,  and   reflecting   many 
«i^  ligbto   on    the   subject  of  planting,  are  capable  of  much  im- 
fryremeut.     In   fact   an  experienced  nursery-man  in  partnership 
vtk  m  tolerable   botanist,  would  produce  a  better  guide  for  the 
wj«m  planter  than  the  combined  labours  of  the  author  and  editor 
fli  Qe  Sylva*      But  what  would  be  the  comparative  effect  ?  On 
cpesiag  the  one  "we  are  introduced  into  a  magnificent  forest,  where 
^  <klighted  imagination  disdains  to  notice  that  the   paths   are 
tffifWd,  and  the  undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  bushes  is  wasting  itself 
BT^akand  idle  luxuriance;  while  we  should  take  up  the  other 
▼ith  the  indifference  of  those  who  visit  an  infant  seminarv  of  forest 
tp^tSy  Staked  out  and  numbered  on  their  several  beds  according  to 
^i^s  and  order.      But  the  great  and  immediate  use  of  the  Sylva  (to 
■ake  ase  of  the  author's  own  expression)  was  that  of  a  *  para?ne- 
R8* — It  sounded  the  trumpet  of  alarm  to  the  nation  on  the  condi- 
toa  of  their  woods  and  forests.     This  was  almost  enough ;  for  the 
^th  is,  that  the  science  of  planthig  is  of  no  difficult  attainment. 
*  He,  who  reraennbers  that  all  the  woods  by  which  the  wants  of  man 
hsve  been  supplied  from  the  deluge  till  now  were  self  sown,  will  not 
Q«Jt  be  persuaded  to  think  all  the  art  and  preparation  necessary, 
«bcli  the   georgic  writers  prescribe  to  planters.     Trees   certainly 
t-*e  covered  the   earth  with  very  little  culture  t    they  wavo   their 
f-^-*  among   the  rocks  of  Norway,  and  might  thrive  as  well  in  the 
H^hlznds  and  Hebrides.**     And   if  men  of  fortune,  amons:  our- 
Ki^«,  cran  once  be  persuaded  that  the  timber  w  anted  for  the  British 
ta^T  is  in  no  long  period  likely  to  fail,  and  that  therefore  planting 
i?  a  patriotic  work ;  or  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction, 
ti^t,  in  addition  to  all  the  essential  advantages  conferred  upon  pos- 
^ntv,  it  will,  if  entered  upon  in  early  life,  besides  the  pleasing  and 
fentJe  occupatio^^  which  it  affords,  be  to  themselves  a  profitable 
nork — the  end    is    achieved.     In  the  course  of  their  first  experi- 
ments on  soils  and  exposures,  some  miscarriages  will  take  place, 
ind  some  niortiii cations  be  endured,  but  if  liiey  bear  in  mind  one 
iasc  of  the  poet^ 

#  Xex^iidse  sepes  tamen  et  pecus  crane  tenendum  est,' 
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ivithout  which  every  advantage  of  soil  and  climate  and  skill  will 
be  thrown  away,  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  will  be  more  valu- 
able than  all  the  results  of  formal  instruction;  it  will  be  topical 
and  experimental. 

In  the  later  editions  of  the  Sylva,  which  at  intervals^  longer  or 
shorter,  was  under  the  author's  hands,  during  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  impulse  which  the  first 
publication  had  given  to  the  national  taste.  Charles  the  Se- 
cond,  as  became  bis  station,  set  the  example  of  patriotic  planting^ 
and  the  royal  forests  were  replenished  with  saplings  which,  at  an 
interval  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  years,  were  destined  to  assert  the 
naval  supremacy  of  our  country  against  the  fleets  of  Spain  and 
France,  during  the  American  war.  Far  other  M'e  fear  have  been 
the  effects  of  those  well  intended  efforts,  which,  at  a  much  later 
period,  have  been  made  to  replenish  the  royal  forests. 

is  but  too  true  of  the  depredations  which,  from  the  absence  of  due 
inspection,  have  been  committed  on  that  noble  tree,  from  the  acorn, 
which,  when  sown,  is  abandoned  by  unprincipled  workmen  to  the 
hogs,  to  the  aged  trunk,  of  wlych  a  moiety,  under  the  description 
of  root  and  stub,  is  seized  by  the  ranger.  The  truth  is  that  woods 
always  succeed  best,  for  a  season  at  least,  on  small  estates — in 
other  words,  under  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  owner.  A  winter's 
residence  in  London  has,  within  our  observation,  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  extensive  and  promising  plantation ;  but,*  on  tlie  othe^r 
hand,  the  pressure  of  the  present  times,  which  bears  with  peculiar 
hardship  on  all  owners  of  small  landed  estates,  added  to  the  neces- 
sity of  frequent  alienations,  always  preceded  by  the  untimely  sacri- 
fice of  wood,  and  the  impossibility  of  providing  for  families  without 
the  same  work  of  premature  destruction,  combine  in  limiting  the 
race  of  full  grown  oaks  to  estates  above  the  necessary  operation 
of  these  galling  exigences.  On  the  contrary,  if,  with  the  mismanage- 
ment which  takes  place  on  large  estates,  few  saplings  survive,  the 
probability  is  that  those  few  wilt  become  so  many  giants. 

The  editor*  of  this  elegant  \vork  was  a  man  of  different  cha- 
racter from  the  author,  whose  innocent  quackeries  will  now  excite 
a  smile  in  the  ^  experienced  housekeeper,'  and  whose  habits, 
Jthough  elegant,  were  simple  and  abstemious.  We  must,  however, 
do  Dr.  Hunter  the  justice  to  say  that  his  re-publication  of  tlie 
Sylva  revived  the  ardour  which  the  first  edition  had  excited,  and 
while  forests  were  laid  prostrate  to  protect  our  shores  from  the 
insults  of  the  enemy,  the  nobility   and  gentry    began  once  more 


*  See  bit  Calina  famglatrix  McdidRw. 

to 
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to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  Bavies,  %'hile,  in  the  language  of  his 
poetical  friend,  the  surface  of  die  country  became 

*  One  ample  theatre  of  sylvan  grace/ 

Before  this  period,  the  spirit  of  planting,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament  or  profit,  was  almost  confinecl  to  the  great:  if  a  private 
gentlenien,  in  the  century  preceding,  planted  an  hedgerdw  of  an 
hundred  oaks,  it  was  recorded,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  in  his 
fay;  meanwhile  the  nursery  trade  was  in  few  hands,  and,  as  the 
AoDttids  were  small,  the  profits  were  enormous.  The  dealers, 
noreoTer,  encouraged  the  planting  of  tall  trees,  on  which,  while 
^^  own  labour  had  been  maltiplied  for  lucrative  purposes,  the 
^Ktesa  of  the  future  plantation  was  always  precarious.  But  ihe 
fl^jMblication  of  the  Sylva  opened  tlie  eyes  of  land  owners  bj 
them  that  the  seeds  of  trees  would  grow  in  private  semi- 
,  that  there  was  no  mystery  in  managhig  a  nursery;  and  that  a 
phut  of  six  inches  and  one  of  as  many  feet,  placed  in  equal  circum- 
stance, aide  by  side,  would,  in  seven  years,  almost  invert  their  rela- 
tive heights. 

In  dus  national  and  patriotic  work,  however,  Uie  great  Scottish 

nobility  took  and  have  maintained  the  precedence.     Nothing  in 

Sooth  Britain  equals  the  extent,  and  magnificence  of  those  artificial 

forests  which  these  lords  of  whole  provinces  have  spread  over  their 

wild  domains.     A  little  before  this  period,  the  introduction  of  the 

Wcfa  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  planting.    That  hardy 

lative  of  Dauphign^  and  the  Appennines  had  been  introduced 

amoi^  us,  as  a  tender  exotic,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  but  • 

aras  afterwards  neglected;  and  though  the  astonishing  success  of  a 

&w  individual  plants  might  have  directed,  much  earlier,  the  attention 

«f  our  countrymen  to    its  worth,  it   was  little  before  the  era 

aHaded  to  that  it  began  to  be  cultivated  to'any  great  extent.     But 

«tree,  \%hifiij  in  fifty  years,  will  produce  a  beam  equal  to  an  oak  of 

•Die  than  twice  that  duration,  while,  in  contradiction  to  every 

^Atr  example,  the  durability  and  hardness  of  the  Wood  are  in  no 

igrec  affected  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  a  tree  which,  if  the 

^dhoald  fail,    would  build  navies,  and  if  the  forests  of  Livonia 

V  Norway  or   Canada  were  exhausted,  would  build  cities,  is  an 

9cqmsition  to  this  island  almost  without  a  parallel.     In  the  present 

fUieofaur  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  even  with  our  own 

cdoaies    it  is  iropossible  to  contemplate,  without  exultation,  ac* 

mjrem&Bts  y^'t^i^^  contribute  in  so  important  a  degree  to  render  us 

ladeoeadeat  on  importation.    But  there  are  fashions  in  all  pursuits, 

,    .^^  5titM**'***.^*'  ^^  't*  own  nature,  temporary.     It  becomes  us, 

^^  ^   jj,y    csX&xi%  the  attention  of  our  wealthy  countrymen  to 

wff^     '  n  2  •  the 
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the  re-publication  before  us,  as  well  as  by  independent  encourage^ 
mentSy  to  keep  alive  diat  good  spirit  which  has  already  gone  forth. 
When  Evelyn  directed  hi$  contemporaries  to  the  elegant  and 
patriotic  employment  of  planting,  he  had  to  Wean  them  from  the 
boisterous  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  die  consequent  excesses  of 
the  table.  In  our  humble  effort  to  awaken  men  of  moderate  for- 
tune to  die  profits  and  the  pleasures  of  the  same  occupation,  the 
first  difficulty  to  hp  encountered  is  a  *  winter  in  London.'  Evelyn 
himself  wrote  what  he  quaindy  styled  a  fumifugium,  and  die 
following  observations  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  operate  in  the 
same  sdutary  dnrection.  First,  then,  loiigevity  has  been,  above 
every  other  description  of  men,  the  lot  of  great  planters. 

'  And  now,'  says  our  amiable  author,  '  it  is  observed  that  planters 
are  often  blessed  with  health  and  old  age.  According  to  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  "  The  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my  people."  H<bc  seripsi 
^ctogenariusy  and  shall,  if  God  protract  my  years  and  continue  mj 
bealth,  be  continually  planting,  till  it  shall  please  him  to  tnmspbmt  me 
into  those  glorious  regions  above,  planted  with  perennial  groves  and 
trees  bearing  immortal  fruit.* 

But  the  man  of  pleasure  will  sily,  a  mere  vegetable  existence  in 
die  country,  however  prolonged,  is  no  better  than  a  jSio^  a/3«of,  a 
life  not  worth  the  living.  And  if  indeed  this  mode  of  existence 
were  mere  rustic  vacuity,  if  it  were  inconsistent  with  literary  occu- 
pation, with  domestic  enjoyment,  with  active  usefulaess  in  those 
stations  of  authority  which  a\^t  every  country  gendeman  resident 
on  his  own  estate,  we  should  certainly  be  of  the  same  opinion;  but 
in  fact  it  is  only  incousistent  with  absence,  with  dissipation,  with 
waste,  with  vice.  Then,  again,  the  return  of  the  planter's  income 
among  the  labouring  peasantry  of  his  estate,  the  influence  of  hia 
constant  superinteadance  and  example  on  dieir  morals^  and  the 
habits  ef  cheerful  submission  which  they  always  acquire  by  working 
under  die  eye  of  a  master,  are  considerations  to  which  no  benevo* 
lent  mind  can  be  indifferent.  And  for  himself,  let  him  believe,  till 
he  has  tried  the  experiment  and  been  disappointed,  that  every  clod 
which  is  turned  up  in  his  presence  will  breathe  health  into  his  nostrils, 
that  in  planting  he  will  find  the  only  occupatbn  in  which  hope  and 
gratification  uniformly  go  hand  in  band;  the  one  never  sated,  the 
other  never  extinguished.  It  affords  to  the  mind,  the  gendest  and 
most  soothing  engagement,  and  to  the  body  a  species  of  exerciae 

i>roduced  by  every  variety  of  posture,  every  flexure  of  joint  and 
imb,  and  such  as  no  uniform  motion  can  ever  attain.  If  in  this 
class  of  society,  a  young  man  on  entering  upon  his  estate,  were 
systematically  to  apply  but  ten  acres  annually  to  this  most  useful 
work,  it  would  furnish  himself  with  employment  for  life,  and  hia 

younger 
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younger  duMren  ipriA  portions  after  his  decease.  But,  in  qnta 
of  tbe  redamatioiis  of  his  ipurdener^  who  is  feed  by  the  nursery- 
MD,  he  must  begin  with  the  seed-bed:  he  is  otherwise  not  the 
wSanX  father  of  his  Aiture  fiimily.  Transpkn^tion  next  suc- 
ceeds, which  from  every  principle  of  present  economy,  as  well 
as  future  advantage,  ought  to  be  early.  Then  follows  a  long 
progressive  work  of  thinning,,  pruning,  and  lopping,  all  which 
denuuid  a  Wilful,  and,  if  possible,  a  master's  hand. 

Erasmus  was  laughed  at  by  the  elder  Scaliger  for  haviqg  con- 
c&fed  C«[id,  peifaaps,  he  was  the  fint  modern  who  conceived)  the 
ilet  ^t  phuots  were  afflicted  with  a  certain  degree  of  sensation. 
Has  imagination,  which  seems  to  have  received  some  countenance 
cihte,  muat^  for  the  sake  of  his  feeltngs,  be  discarded  by  the  plan- 
ted ^^erwiae,  in  every  act  of  necessary  discipline  upon  his  plants 
k  will  appear  to  be  performii^  a  surmcal  operation  on  bis  child- 
no:  for  tke  knife,  the  chissel  and  the  saw  must  all  be  used  in 
aKceanon,  tboij^  with  mwe  or  less  reserve,  according  to  the 
fcDowing  analogies. 

Glsndiferous  trees,  of  which  the  seeds  are  few  and  bulky,  have 
^few  and  perpendicular  roots,  with  broad  deciduous  leaves,  and 
SR  apt  to  extravagate  mto  a  waste  of  vegetation  in  their  side 
To  compensate  for  diis  native  d^ect,  all  diese  are  pa- 
of  the  knife.  On  tbe  contrary,  the  whole,  pine  tribe,  of  which 
the  seeds  are  diminalive  as  those  of  herbaceous  plants,  have  roots 
■noierooa  in  proportion,  more  capable  therefore  of  transplanta- 
tioD;  but  because  diey  have  little  hold  on  the  ground,  they  are  filled, 
Wttjal  of  leaves,  with  a  kind  of  spines,  on  which  the  winds  have 
little  effect.  These  never  waste  themselves  in  side  branches,  and 
to  ihaak,  dierefore,  excepting  with  respect  to  dead  branches,  the 
knife,  not  being  necessary,  is  iigttrious.  In  all  cases,  early  plant- 
iag  is  highly  expedient,  *  adeo  in  teneris  consuescere  multum 


To  animate  still  farther  the  youthful  planter  by  the  prospect  of 

ao  remote  nor  chimerical  profit  from  his  labours,  a  single  poplar 

€f«|^bteeB  years  growth  has  been  sold  for  four  pounds ;  and  a  sii^le 

sere  planted,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  soil,  with  that 

vahable  aquatic,  or  the  equally  valuable  larch,  will,  in  favourable 

■tastiona,  and  in  no  longer  a  period  than  twenty  years,  yield  a 

yrodoce  worth  tea  times  the  fee  simple  of  the  land.    Very  dif- 

fcreot  nre  iheae  views  of  tbe  subject  from  those  of  our  great  but 

gloomy  moralist,  who  reminds  the  Scottish  planters,  for  their 

comoIatioDy  that '  diete  is  a  frightful  interval  between  the  seed 

md  dke  timber*     He  that  calculates  (he  continues)  the  growth  of 

irem  baa  tb»  unwelcome  remembrance  of  the  shortness  of  life 

D  3  driven 
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dtived  hard  upon  bim.  lie  knows  that  he  is  doing  what  will  never 
benefit  liimself,  and  when  he  rejoices  to  see  the  stem  rise^  is 
disposed  to  repine  that  another  shall  cut  it  down.'*  Dr.  Johnson 
was  not  a  father^ — and  what  if  that  '  other'  should  be  a  beloved 
son?  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  oak,  indeed,  hope  must  for  the  most  part  be 
the  planter'9  reward ;  and  were  Quarles  himself  to  seek  for  an  em- 
blem of  the  highest  disinterestedness,  or  the  grossest  folly ,  he  might 
light  upon  a  man  of  fourscore  dropping  the  acorns  of  this  cmiament 
and  atrength  of  future  centuries.  Yet  we  have  seen  men  short  of 
threescore  years  and  ten  reposing  under  the  shade  of  oaks  sown  hj 
themselves,  which  had  attained  to  seven  feet  in  circumference. 
From  the  seed-bed  therefore  to  the  perfection  of  some,  and  to 
the  hopeful  and  i^pid  increase  of  others  among  his  '  old  contem- 
porary trees'  are  the  probable  limits  of  the  planter's  life.  But  in 
the  multiplied  and  delightful  occupations  of  this  long  period,  he 
will  find  that  a  tincture  of  other  knowledge  than  experience  alone 
can  confer,  is  necessary  to  accomplish  him  in  his  own  department* 
He  will  be  assailed  in  the  outset  by  temptations  from  interested 
persons  to  a  wasteAil  profusion  of  plants.  He  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  acquainted  with  die  mensuration  of  surfaces,  lest  he  should 
ignorantly  be  led  to  conceive  that  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
his  seedlings  between  planting  at  the  distances  of  three,  four,  or  five 
fieet,  is  merely  as  those  numbers.  He  should  also,  for  similar 
purposes  of  economy,  be  acquainted  with  the  geometrical  relations 
lietween  areas  and  their  different  outlines. 

At  a  more  advanced  period  of  his  progress,  when  the  peculiar 
appetite  of  old  age  begins  to  operate  in  shortsighted  temptations  to 
immediate  gain,  he  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  mensuration 
of  solids,  and  should  be  able  to  counteract  the  plea  of  interest  upon 
interest,  by  actual  admeasurements  and  practical  demonstrations 
from  year  to  year,  that  his  woods,  if  spared,  are  uniformly  increa- 
sing in  a  ratio  which  far  outstrips  the  operations  of  indolent  <and 
sedentary  avarice.  To  fortify  himself  in  this  species  of  abstinence, 
he  will  study  the  history  and  progress  of  woods,  as  detailed  in  this 
volume,  with  a  wide  compass  of  inquiry  and  information ;  and  that 
he  may  not  be  discouraged  by  the  comparatively  trifling  emolu- 
ments which  are  there  represented  as  having  accrued  to  the  planter 
or  his  posterity  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  and  from  woods  of  con- 
siderable extent,  he  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  price  of  oak 
has  nearly  quadrupled  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  that  by  ad- 
ding a  cypher  to  estimates  relating  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  First, 

*  Journey  to  the  Western  Islandst  p.  325. 

he 
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W  vitt  do  DO  more  than  raise  ihem  to  the  standard  of  his  own 


Ob  the  subject  of  taste,  which,  by  a  peculiar  felicity,  is  in  this 
9^  instance  capable  of  harmonizing  with  views  of  profit,  we 
km  jet  said  little.  £ velyn  had  a  true  feeling  of  picturesque  beauty ; 
\Af  living  before  the  laws  of  landsci^pe  were  known,  except  to 
paotoB,  be  admired  justly,  though  without ^rules.  Let  the  reader 
ten  to  the  incomparable  chapter  in  this  work  on  the  '  sacredness 
ad  use  of  standing  groves,'  where  he  will  find,  that  in  order  to 
M  and  describe  the  combinations  of  nature  iti  these  her  most 
works,  it  is  toot  indispensable  to  talk,  in  the  cant  of  a  pro* 
\j  of  keeping  and  of  tints,  of  foregrounds,  offskips,  and 
Cvelyn's  painting  resembles  the  forest  scene  in  ^  Ad 
Yalike  It,'  or  the  more  rugged  features  of  Milton's  Garden 
of  Eiden,  *■  wild  above  rule  or  art/  But  to  the  undisciplined 
Me  of  picturesque  beauty,  there  is  added  to  this  chapter  such 
a  aocomulation  of  learning,  sacred  and  profane;  such  a  devout 
and  iM)ly  feeling  excited  by  the  solemnity  of  ancient  woods ;  such 
B  favfl^ess  and  elegant  superstition  on  this  his  favourite  subject, 
s  exalt  the  planter  to  the  much  higher  characters  of  critic,  poet 
mi  ttint.  In  short,  the  spirit  of  this  chapter,  and  almost  of  the 
vhoie  work,  is  that  of  his  retired  and  tuneful  friend  Cowley,  or 
of  t  later  bard,  who  imitating,  without  knowing  it,  the  sentiment 
>Mi  expression  of  Columella,  exclaimed 

'  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town/ 

la  abort,  nothing  can  furnish  a  better  antidote  to  the  dry,  scientific, 
difhcbc  clearness  with  which  physiological  subjects  are  treated  at 
peaent,  or  even  to  tbe  formal  and  mechanical  rufes  by  which  we  aro 
^Migbt  to  avoid  formality  and  mechanism  in  gardening,  than  this 
■wt  feelii^,  desultory  and  enchanting  work. 

Tbe  truth  is,  that  at  a  time  when  ornamental  gardening  was  no 

better  than  architecture  in  trees  and  shrubs,  there  were  always  men 

of  Seoius  found  to  soar  above  that  wretched  taste;,  and  now,  when 

tttilicial  landscape  had  attained  to  its  highest  point  of  perfection 

bf  copying  nature,  when  tlie  ^  earth-painter',  as  he  has  been  not 

iflhaippily  named,  bad  begun  to  emulate  Claud  and  Salvator  in  na- 

^'s  own  materials,  a  set  of  trading  mannerists  have  arisen,  who, 

viAout  taste  or  discrimination  to  consult  the  genius  of  places,  if 

dttf  socosed  at  all ,  succeed  in  producing  a  monotonous  uniformity  of 

Acitttfy  which  ivill  tire  their  enifJoyers  and  mankind.    This,  from 

(6e  meie  '  iug^'  of  sameness,  will  in  no  long  time  be  succeeded  by 

9ame  monstrous    and  fantastic  taste,  which  in  its  turn,  and  in 

some  inppier  day>  will  once  more  give  place  to  the  supremacy  of 

Iniiii  and  nutare.  . 

D  4  The 
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The  superlative  merits  of  the  writer^  and  the  e»cfaantmeat*bf 
the  subject  itself  have  left  us  little  space,  and  less  indinatieo  to 
bestow  much  time  on  the  editor  or  the  present  impression*  To 
Dr.  Hunter,  however,  considerable  credit  is  due  for  the  scientific 
arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  has  added,  in  their 
respective  places,  to  the  text,  for  the  valuable  hints  which  he  haa 
every  where  scattered  on  the  modern  improvements  in  sowing  and 
planting,  and  above  all,  for  the  admirable  portrait  of  his  author  by 
Bartolozzi,  which,  under  the  lean  uid  fallen  features  of  age, 
exhibits  all  the  intelligence  and  fire  of  youth.  In  dus  last  edition, 
such  is  the  state  of  the  engravings,  (perhaps  unavoidably,)  that  the 
possessors  of  the  earlier  impressions  may  felicitate  themselves  on 
their  good  fortune. 

On  the  subject  of  physiology,  and  the  internal  organization  of 
plants,  sometmng  has  been  added  by  Dr.  Hunter,  perhaps  as  much 
as  was  then  understood — though  the  observations  of  Malpighi 
and  Grew,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  were  excellent.  '  Many 
things,  however,'  says  the  editor,  '  yet  remain  to  be  discovered,' 
(p.  418,)  and,  in  the  lyst  four  years,  experiment  and  observation 
appear  to  have  completed  the  work. 

On  comparing  Mr.  Evelyn's  unarranged  enumeration  of  trees 
and  shrubs  cultivated  among  us  in  his  time,  with  the  few  and  un> 
important  additions  to  the  catalogue  of  trees  cultivated  in  England, 
which  appear  in  the  scientific  arrangement  of  his  editor,  adapted 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  that 
during  a  period  of  activity  and  improvement  in  every  other  depart- 
ment unequalled  in  any  former  age,  the  British  sylva,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  introduction  of  new  species,  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  at  a  stand.  The  cold  regions  of  New  England,  of  Russia 
and  Norway,  had,  indeed,  already  added  to  the  remains  of  our 
indigenous  pine  forests  many  varieties  of  that  valuable  tribe ;  wUie 
our  immense  acquirements  on  the  torrid  plains  of  Hindostan 
sifforded  no  acquisitions  but  for  the  hothouse :  the  present  reign, 
however,  has  opened  a  new  southern  continent,  resembling  in 
climate  that  of  Constantinople,  and  abounding  with  varieties  of 
trees  and  shrubs  which  would  unquestionably  bear  the  ordinary 
severities  of  an  English  winter.  The  southern  shores  of  the  Euxtne 
had  long  before  been  explored  by  Clusius  and  Toumefort,  and  the 
fruit  of  their  ^researches,  and  of  some  other  early  botanists,  was 
not  only  the  horse  chesnut,  at  once  a  forest  tree  of  die  first 
magnitude,  and  a  flowering  shrub  of  the  greatest  beauty,  but  the 
laurel,  and  many  other  shrubs,  unlike  that  great  ornament  of  our 
winter  walks,  of  the  finest  scent. 
[  The  climate  of  the  great  southern  continent,  at  least  that  of  our 

settlements  upon  it,  we  have  already  said,  is  nearly  the  saoie  with 

that 


\ 
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fatof  Pcntiis.     Tlftither  Mre  annually  esp<Mt  whole  cargoes  of  vice 

fli  gttlty  and  thencse,  to  purify  our  own  air>  we  might  import 

immerable  varieties  of  vegetable  beauty;  but,  to  the  di^raceof 

ade^t  and  acientific  age,  die  door  is  shut.    The  vigilance  of 

miioganeri  is  equally  directed  to  the  detection  of  imports  pro- 

pedy  cootrabandy  and  to  articles  of  no  intrinsic  value,  but  objects 

nmaiiaes  of  pure  curiosity  and  sometimes  of  great  national  utility. 

lotnctiona  so   unprofitable,  and  so  litde  in  the  contemplation 

rfi  liberal  government,  but  connived  at  in  the  conduct  of  men  ha- 

tesiHy  coarse  and  violent,  are  worthy  only  of  a  despotic  sovereignty 

tt  of  a  barbarous  age. 


OB 


ill.  V.  A  Journey  through  Persia,  Jrmtniaf  and  Asia  Minor ^ 
(9  CottstantinopUj  in  1608  and  1809>  in  which  is  included  some 
Account  of  tlie  Proceedings  of  his  Majesties  Mission  under 
Sir  Harford  Jones  to  the  Court  of  the  liing  of  Persia,  By 
Jsaies  Morier,  Esq.  Secretary,  Sfc*    London.     181£. 

J  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire^  accompanied 
ty  a  Map*  By  John  Macdonald  Kioneir,  political  Assistant 
to  Brigiulier  General  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  in  his  Mission  to  the 
Court  of  Persia.     London.     1813. 

T^H  AT  the  Persian  empire  Bourished  in  all  the  arts  and  luxuries 
^  ot  the  east,  when  the  western  world  gave  shelter,  in  its  woods 
aid  wilds,  to  a  few  hordes  of  savages,  the  most  ancient  and  au* 
^entic  records,  both  sacred  and  profane,  afford  unequivocal  tes- 
taaony;  every  where  Ae  Scriptures  display  a  distinct  and  tntiraate 
bovrledge  of  the  local  and  political  concerns  of  this  empire;  and 
tk  firtber  of  profane  history  details,  with  the  exactness  of  local 
iifamation,  the  principal  transactions  by  which  its  sovereigns  were 


By  what  particular  tribe  of  people  Persia  was  originally  hi- 

Inhtted  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture;  that  they  were  of  the 

Scythian  or  Tartar  race  is  more  than  probable^  as  the  Parsees  or 

Gaebrea,  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  and  the  least  mixed  of 

the  Persians,  have  few  if  any  of  the  lineaments  of  the  Hindoo 

eaanteBance,  whilst  the  remarkable  Tartar  eye  and  olive  com- 

pkxion  are  universally  discoverable  among  this  tribe.    The  roo^ 

dmi  P^sians,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  peculiar 

vbooal  character ;  the  ordinal  traits  havmg  been  defaced  by  the 

j       wkm  revolotioas  ^  of  the  government,  the  frequent  change  of 

Batters,  and   the   introduction  of  new  systems  of  morals  and 

Kopaam 

Widsaat  aacending  higher  than  the  third  century  pf  the  Christ 
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tian  era^  bejond  which  indeed  we  have  no  regular  and  unbroken 
series  of  Persian  annals^  this  unfortunate  country  will  appear  to 
have  been  governed  and  overrun  alternately  by  the  Turcomans,  the 
A%han$y  and  more  northern  Tartars,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
Mahomedan  Arabs  on  die  other;  it  had  before  this  period  re^ 
ceivedy  at  various  times,  under  its  protection,  the  Christians  of 
£'S>'P^  Syria,  and  Armenia:  it  has  never  ceased  to  carry  off  bj 
force,  or  procure  by  traffic,  the  beautiful  girls  of  Georgia  and 
Circassia,  who  have  given  birth  to  many  of  its  kings  and  khans; 
9nd  when,  to  all  these,  we  add  die  populous  colonies  established  in 
the  country  by  the  Greeks  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  one  of 
which,  that  of  Seleucia  alone,  is  said  to  have  contained  300 
nobles,  and  600,000  citiiens,  we  shall  find  it  as  difficult  to  make 
out  the  ped^ree  of  a  modem  Persian  as  of  a  '  true-bom  Eng- 
lishman/ Ine  difference  in  this  respect  is  very  remarkable  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  almost  every  other  people  of  Asia,  but 
particularly  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  whose  national  contempt 
tor  foreign  connection  has  preserved  them,  for  ages,  the  same 
unvarying,  unmixed  race,  through  all  the  revolutions  which  their 
respective  countries  have  undergone. 

The  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  Persian  empire  have  been  as 
changeable  as  their  national  character.  In  the  reign  of  Ardshir, 
better  known  as  Artaxerxes  Babegan,  who,  about  the  2Mth  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  established  the  house  of  the  Sassanides,  it 
was  circumscribed  by  the  Araxes  and  Euphrates,  the  Oxus  and 
Indus,  tiie  Caspian  sea  and  the  Persian  gulph.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  precise  boundary,  nor  to  mark  the 
extent  over  which  the  authority  of  the  reigning  monarch  may  be 
said  to  reach.  To  the  northward  ihe  Russians  for  some  years  past 
have  been  pressing  upon  Persia,  and  to  the  eastward  and  westward 
its  ancient  limits  are  considerably  narrowed  by  the  Turks,  the 
Tartars,  and  the  Affghans :  yet  the  pride  of  the  ^  king  of  kings' 
would  have  it  understood  that  his  power  and  extent  of  dominion 
are  not  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  Ardshir.     « 

Supposing,  however,  what  may  strictly  be  called  Persia,  though 
not  ail  of  it  obedient  to  the  sway  of  the  present  sovereign,  to  ex- 
tend from  the  river  Tigris  on  the  M'est,  to  the  Aroba  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Hindostan;  and  from  the  Kur  and  the 
Tidjen  (on  the  east  and  west  of  the  Caspian)  to  the  Persian  gulph 
and  Indian  ocean,  it  will  form  a  parallelogram  of  about  1200  by 
1000  miles,  comprehending  an  area  of  1,200,000  square  miles: 
of  this  area  one^third  part  at  least  consists  of  arid  deserts,  salt 
lakes,  and  marshes  covered  with  Jungle;  and  more  than  another 
third  of  naked  mountains.  *  There  is  not  in  all  the  world 
(Cliardin  says)  that  country  which  hath  more   mountains  and 

fewer 
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fcici  nvers;'    nnd  he  adds,  '  that  not  otie*twelfth  part  of  it  was 

tt^  mhabited  or   under  any  sort  of  cultivation/     Some  of  the 

nioDtains   he    describes  of  such   a  height,  that  their  *  tops  and 

Himmlu  are  beyond   the  reach  of  ttie  eye  of  man.'    The  prin- 

a^  ranges  are  ramifications  of  Caucasus  and  Taurus;  but  we  are 

VA  ivare  that   any   traveller  has  ventured  even  to  estimate  the 

\)QSht  of  any  one   point  of  these  ranges.     Few  of  them,  except 

ine  in  the  provinces  of  Mazanderaun  and  Ghilan,  on  the  south 

adsoath-west  aides  of  tlie  Caspian,  produce  any  timber;    but 

ihne  brmclies  of  the  Caucasian  mountains  are  well  clothed  with 

oikjdiesnut,  acacia,  walnut,   ^camore,   pines,  cedars,  poplars, 

vauny  o^er  kinds  bf  trees,  some  of  very  large  dimensions. 

*  TWe  is  not  a  single  river,'  continues  Chardin,  '  that  can 
can  a  boat  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  or  serve  to  transport 
coaimodities  from  one  province  to  another.'     This  is  true;  the 
&iplffites  and  the  Tigris,  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus,  were  con- 
fined in  lua  time  as  the  frontier  rivers,  but  none  of  them  enter 
Pena;  and  tho9e  of  the  interior  are  either  inconsiderable  streams, 
«r  soch  as,  gradaally  diminishing  from  their  sources,  lose  theniF- 
•ef ?«,  like  those  of  Africa,  in  marshes  or  sandy  deserts ;  of  the 
litter,  the  motet  celebrated  is  that  which  is  usually  called  the  Great 
^t  desert.     It  cuts  through  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  '  being 
ialei^di  about  400  miles,  and  in  breadth  £50;'  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  desert  of  Kerman,  which  may  in  fact  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  former,  its  length  will  be  extended  to  750 
miles.     This  dreary  waste  produces  nothing  but  a  few  saline  and 
sacculent  plants;    such   as  various  species  of  atriplex,   saLsola, 
isesembryanthemum,  &c.     Of  the  Great  Sandy  desert  of  Mekran, 
vhcre,  according  to  Arrian,  tiie  beasts  of  burthen  belonging  to  the 
vmj  of  Alexander  had  nearly  been  smothered,  we  cannot  convey 
a  better  idea  than  Mr.  Pottinger's  description,  ^s  we  find  it  in  Mr. 


*  The  frreat  desert  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Pottinger  to  extend  from  the 
tanks  of  the  Heermund   to  the  great  range  of  mountains  which  se- 
parates the  southern  from  the  northerrt  division  of  Mekran,  a  distance 
f'<  four  cr  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  from  the  town  of  Nooshky 
^  that  of  J  ask,  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 
Tliessnid  of  this  desert  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  so  light  that,  when 
tikcB  in  the  hand,  the  particles  are  scarcely  palpable.     It  is  raised  by 
^  wind  into  longitudinal  waves  which  present,  on  the  side  towards  the 
pocot  from,  which  the  wind  blows,  a  gradual  slope  from  the  base,  but 
» tke  other >ide  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twenty 
^  and  at  a  disiBJice  have  the  appearance  of  a  new  brick  wall.     Mr. 
Polimer  bad   ^reat  difficulty  in  urging  his  camel  over  these  waves, 
esJ^IIr   when     ^^    ^^^*^  necessary   to   ascend   the   perpendicular  or 
i^t  ^ .      ^f   ibeiD*    They  ascended  the  sloping  side  with  more 
itfvaru  ^oc  ease; 
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ease ;  and  as  soon  as  they  perceived  tbe  top  of  the  wave  giving  \i 
with  their  weight,  they  most  expertly  dropped  on  their  knees,  and 
that  manner  descended  with  the  sand,  which  was  so  loose  that  the  fi 
camel  made  a  path  sufficient  for  the  others  to  follow.  This  impe 
ment  however  was  but  trifling,  compared  to  what  our  travellers  s 
fered  from  floating  or  moving  particles  of  sand.  The  desert  seem 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  to  be  a  flat  surface,  about  eight  or  1 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  waves.  This  cloud  or  vapour  appeal 
constantly  to  recede  as  they  advanced,  and  at  times  completely  i 
yeloped  them,  filling  their  eyes,  ears  and  mouths,  and  causing  a  m 
disagreeable  sensation.  It  yras  productive  of  great  irritation  and  sev< 
thint,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  scorching  rays  of  i 
tun.  The  ground  was  so  hot  as  to  blister  the  feet,  even  through  1 
shoes ;  and  the  natives  affirmed  that  it  was  the  violent  heat  which  < 
casioned  the  sand  to  move  through  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Pottin] 
indeed  remarked  that  this  phenomenon  was  only  seen  during  the  hi 
of  the  day.  The  sahrabj*  or  watery  appearance,  so  common  in 
deserts,  and  the  moving  sands,  were  seen  at  the  same  time,  and  s 
peared  to  be  perfectly  distinct,  the  one  having  a  luminous  and  t 
other  a  cloudy  appearance.  The  wind  in  this  desert  commonly  bio 
from  the  north-west;  and  during  the  hot  summer  months  it  is  often 
heated,  as  to  destroy  any  thing,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  with  whi 
it  comes  in  contact:  the  route  by  which  Capt.  Christie  and  Mr.  F 
tioger  travelled  is,  therefore,  deemed  impassable  from  the  middle 
May  to  the  end  of  August..  This  wind  is  distinguished  throughout  t 
East^  by  the  term  of  the  bade  seemoom^  or  pestilential  wind.  It  1 
been  known  to  destroy  even  camels  and  other  hardy  animals,  and 
effects  on  the  human  frame  are  said  to  be  the  most  dreadful  that  c 
possibly  be  conceived.  In  some  instances  it  kills  instantaneously;  I 
in  others  the  wretched  sufferer  lingers  for  hours,  or  even  days,  in  f 
most  excruciating  torture.' — p.  223. 

The  cliaiate  of  Persia  is  so  various  that  Xenophon  mal 
Cyrus  say,  '  my  father's  kingdom  is  so  large  that  there  is 
enduring  the  cold  on  one  side  of  it,  nor  the  heat  on  the  othc 
In  the  lower  plains,  on  the  borders  of  tlie  Indian  ocean  and  t 
Persian  gulph,  and  even  at  the  capital  Tehraun,  the  summers  a 
represented  as  intolerably  hot,  whilst,  in  many  of  the  mountaino 
regions,  snow  lies  the  whole  year  round.  '  In  the  month  of  Ju 
1810,  the  hills  were  covered  with  snoW,  and  in  several  of  t 
rallies  between  Shirauz  and  Ispahan,  we  found  it  so  cold,  as  to  ma 
it  necessary  to  sleep  under  two  or  three  pair  of  blankets;'  and  ^ 
find  from  Morier  that,  on  the  route  from  Tehraun  to  G>n8ta 
tinople,  snow  lay  on  the  ground  six  inches  deep  in  the  month 
June.  The  atmosphere  is  generally  clear  and  dry,  and  the  de^ 
not  insalubrious ;   excepting  however  in  the  mountainous  provinc 

*  literally,  ike  water  of  the  de$erU 
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ifSAm  and  ^dazanderaun,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  vaUich 

tttfimadeTcd  as  peculiarly  unhealthy.  Shah  Abbas  is  said  to  have 

fowkd  ^vast  mimbers  of  Christians  from  Armenia  and  Geoi^gia 

toaldemtkoae  two  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  Gultivating  the 

Airann.    Thirty  thousand  families,  according  to  Chardin;  al* 

hnihj  ibe  heaaiy  of  the  country, transplanted  themselves  thither, 

tf  nkom,  within  a  century,  four  hundred  only  remained;  the  rest 

hnvdied  or  abandoned  the  country.     '  Agues  and  dropsies,'  says 

Vr.  lunneir, '  are  the  jMrevaleot  disorders,  and  die  natives  have  in 

faenl  a  sallow  and  bloated  appearance.'    Hanway,  who  visited 

tat  promces,  says,  that  old  women,  mules,  and  poultry,  are  the 

ohaittnuils  there  diat  enjoy  good  health. 

»  vallies  '<«nd  smaller  pwins  within  the  mountains  ^re  the 

mi  fmile,   and  consequently  the  most  populous,  parts  of  the 

OBfire.    In  them  are  produced  all  that  luxury  or  necessity  can 

nfc.    Wine,  sugar,  fruits  of   every  kind,  wheat,   barley,  apd 

aoe;  silk,  cotton,  indigo,  opium,  and  tobacco,  senna,  rhubarb, 

arfhm,  manna,   and  assafoetida,  are  every  where  abundant,   as 

«dl  ai  all  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables,    lliey  have  the  olive  and 

the  patma  christi;  but  the  bituminous  naphtha,  or  mineral  pitch, 

sapplies  the  place  of  oil  for  their  lamps.    They  have  abundance 

^  aheep,  with  tails  of  such  a  weight  that,  according  to  Cbardin,  it 

is  not  unusual   to  place  them  on  a  little  cart  with  two  wheels. 

Goats  aie  plentiful,  as  well  as  homed  cattle;  the  latter,  however, 

we  lardy  used  as  food.     Poultry  of  all  kinds  is  very  abundant* 

Th^  have  an  excellent  breed  of  horses;  and  camels,  mules,  and 

uses,  are  the  common  beasts  of  burthen.    In  the  woods  and 

jaagles  are  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and  wild  boars.     Such  are  the 

mnl  features,  climate 'and  productions  of  a  country  which  Sir 

William  Jones  has  pronounced  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  in 

ik  whole  world. 

We  know  of  no  data  whatever  from  which  any  thing  like  a 
lolerahly  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  population  of 
^  Jn  Chardin's  time,  the  natives  pretended  that  it  con- 

twenty-four  provinces,  five  hundred  and  forty  cities,  .  towns 
ai  fortresses,  and  forty  millions  of  souls.     Mr.  Kinneir  thinks  it 
doabtfol  whether  the  population  of  the  whole  extent  of  country 
between  tbe  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  would  be  found  to  amount 
<9  oiore  dian  eighteen  or  twenty  millions,  including  all  the  wan- 
bmg  tribes  of  every  denomination.     Both  accounts  have  pro* 
bMj  DO  other    foundation  than  conjecture ;   but,  in  forming  a 
mipoeat  6rom   the  state  of  the  country,  we  should  say  that  the 
mScnaproaches  the  nearest  ^to,  and  perhaps  exceeds,  the  truth. 

TireDtr*tbi'^^   provinces  are  enumerated  and  described  by  Mr. 

£iioeir  but   ^f  these,  the  first  ten  only  can  be  said  ^dier  wholly 

'  or 
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or  partially  to  belong  to  Persia.  The  provinces  of  Georgia^  Schir- 
van,  and  Daghestau  are  either  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  <m*  of 
independent  chiefs;  Mingrelia  is  divided  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians;  Bulk,  Seistan,  Cabul,  and  Scind  are  inhabited  by  vari-* 
ous  tribes  of  men  altogether  different  from,  and  independent  jof, 
the  modem  Persians.  ^Ilie  title  of  his  book  might  therefore  have 
been — '  A  Geographical  Memoir  of  all  the  Countries  between 
the  fluphrates  and  the  Indus.' 

In  all  these  countries  the  state  and  condition  of  the  people 
appear  to  be  pret^  nearly  .die  same.  Whatever  revolutions  the 
Asiatic  nations,  even  those  where  the  arts  and  luxuries  were  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  and  profusion,  may  have  under- 
gone, the  form  of  government  has  remained  substantially  the  sadie. 
The  prince  or  the  conqueror  was  always  a  tyrant,  the  people  were 
always  slaves. 

*  From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  Persia  (says  Mr.  Kin- 
neir)  has  been  subject  to  the  will  of  a  despotic  prince,  and  no  monarch 
ever  ruled  with  a  more  arbitrary  sway  than  the  person  who  now  fills 
the  throne  of  that  empire.  He  is  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  subjects,  and  is  under  no  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power.  His  commands  are  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  first  man  in  the 
empire  may,  io  a  moment,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  be  stripped 
pf  his  dignities  and  publicly  bastinadoed.' 

.  Yet  this  personage  neither  owes  his  elevation  to'  the  sword,  nor 
to  legitimate  descent.  As  nephew  to  one  of  those  wretched  beings 
who,  with  the  loss  of  sex,  seem  to  lose  all  feelings  of  manhood  and 
all  sense  of  crimes,  he  quietly  ascended* the  throne,  on  the  death  of 
the  uncle,  in  the  year  179-3.  This  eunuch,  Aga  Mahomet  Khan, 
was  himself  an  usurper,  and  Had  just  completed  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  race  of  Kerim  Khan,  in  the  person  of  Latif 
Ali,  when  he  suddenly  died.  Futteh  Ali  Khan,  the  present  sove- 
reign, is  said  to  be  the  least  warlike  prince  that  has  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Persia  since  the  laist  of  the  Sefis;  he  is  even  considered 
by  his  subjects  to  be  deficient  in  personal  courage ;  '  and  yet,'  says 
Mr.  Kinneir,  *  to  read  the  history  of  his  campaigns,  a  stranger 
would  suppose  him  to  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  in  military 
fame,  the  most  admired  commanders  the  world  has  ever  produced/ 
His  family  are  of  the  Kajer  tribe  of  Astrabad  and  Ma^anderaun, 
which  is  of  very  inferior  renown  among  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful tribes  of  the  empire.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  but 
on  what  authority  we  know  not,  that  the  people  of  the  bazar  re- 
fused to  sell  any  article  to  a  Kajer,  on  the  plea  that  there  was 
nothing  sufiSciently  bad  for  one  of  that  race.  Yet,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  these  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Morier  assures  us^  Aat  the 
Kedjars  are  ^  the  most  ancient  and  honoured  in  Persia/    But 

whatever 
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iktever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  his  hereditary  rank,  or  military 
nsown,  he  is  careful  to  uiake  up  in  pretensions  and  titles^  which, 
br  absurdity  and  extravagance  are,  M'e  should  think,  unequalled, 
h  tine  preamble  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  Colonel  Malcolm  we 
{Ditim  thus  designating  himself. 

'Tbe  high  king,  whose  court  is  like  that  of  Solomon's,  the  asylum  of 

tk  world,  the  sign  of  the  power  of  God,  the  jewel  in  the  ring  of  kings, 

^ornament  in  the  cheek  of  eternal  empire,  the  grace  of  the  beautj 

^(sovereignty  and  royalty,  the  king  of  the  universe  like  Caherman,  the 

nsson  of  mercy  and  justice,  the  phoenix  of  good  fortune,  the  eminence 

«{ Qcver-fading  prosperity,  the  king  powerful  as  Alexander,  who  has  no 

e^  among  the   princes  exsihed  to  majesty  by  the  heavens  in  this 

^at,  a  shade  from  the  shade  of  the  most  high,  a  prince  before  whom 

tbean  is  concealed,  &c.' 

Among  the  early  acts  of  this  '  mansion  of  mercy  and  justice'  was 

tki  of  the  murder  of  Haji  Ibrahim,  one  of  the  most  respectable 

pesonsin  the  empire,  by  whose  exertion  and  influence  he  had 

ken  quietly  placed  on  the  throne;  but  occurrences  of  this  kind  are 

oodiing  extraorduiary  in  the  eastern  world.     '  His  face/  says  Mr. 

Morier, '  is  obscured  by  an  immense  beard  and  mustachios,  which 

an  kept  very  black,   and  it' is  only  when  he  talks  and  smiles  that 

Us  mouth  is  discovered/     He  is  said  to  have  a  taste  for  literature, 

aid  to  write  verses ;  and  he  employs  both  an  historiographer  and  a 

poet  to  record  his  actions  and  recite  his  praise.     If,  as  Mr.  Morier 

was  informed,   the  poet  receives  from   the  king  a  gold  tomaun 

(nearly  a  pound  sterling)  for  every  couplet,  he  may  laugh  at  the 

decree  of  fate  which  ti^^*  eastern  mydiologists  pretend  to  have 

AKMned  poets  to  perpetual  poverty ;  but  we  doubt  the  fact.     The 

kng  of  Persia  is  the   most  avaricious  of  mortals:  such  is  his 

tenality  that  he  actually  sold  the  vizierat  to  his  own  son  for  ten 

diousand    pounds;  and  all  the  inferior  offices  of  the  state  are 

<isp08ed  of  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Ihe  sovereign  will  is  the  law ;  and  two  great  officers  of  state 

are  die  immediate  e^cecuters  of  that  law.     These  are  the  azem,  or 

gnad  vizier,    who  is  the  prime  minister,  and  the  ameen  ed  dow- 

lab,  or  lord  high  treasurer.    The  vizier  has  the  management  of  aU 

fof^igD  a/Tairs,  and  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army;  the  other 

is  (he  secretary   of  state  for  the  home  department,  charged    with 

a/l  matters  relatins^  to  the  revenue,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes. 

Tlie  authority  of  these  two  men  is  subject  to  no  controul ;  but  their 

cootiQoance    in    office,   and  even  their  existence  depend  on  the 

caprice  of  tlie    tyrant  whom  they  serve.     Under  them  are  a  host 

of  inferior  officers  in  the  army,  the  household  and  the  revenue 

(tpartments,  all  of  whom  look  up  only  to  Iheir  immediate  superior, 

whose  protection    is  considered  as  most  secure,  ivhen  it  is  most 

costly. 
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costly.  The  several  provinces  of  Persia  are  subdivided  into  dis* 
tricti;  the  governors  of  the  former  are  called  beglerbegs,  and  of 
the  latter  hakim.  Under  presence  of  an  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  the  beglerbegs  at  certain  periods  are  called 
to  court,  to  render  an  account  of  their  administration,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  pour  into  the  lap  of  the  sovereign  and  his  two 
ministers,  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  extorted  from  the  peo- 
ple; without  which  they  are  moraHy  certain  of  losing  the  whole, 
and  probably  their  eyes  into  the  bargain.  No  inquiries  are  made 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  treasures  have  been  procured. 
The  hakim  only  can  tell  this,  and  all  that  the  hakim  knows  is  from, 
the  kelounter,  who  superintends  the  collection  of  the  tribute,  and 
one  of  whom  is  found  in  every  city,  town,  and  village.  He  again 
shuffles  off  the  responsibility  to  the  ket-khoda,  or  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage, whose  pak-kur,  or  agent,  is  the  only  person  who  comes  in  im- 
mediate contact  widi  the  ryot  or  husbandman. 

The  extortions  of  these  officers,  and  the  oppressive  taxes  on  every 
species  of  produce,  not  unfrequently 'drive  the  peasantry  from  the 
plains  to  join  the  banditti  of  the  mountains.  It  is  impossible 
that  i^riciilture*can  flourish  where  property  b  held  on  so  precari- 
ous a  tenure,  and  always  subject  to  systematic  rapacity.  The 
established  tribute  of  the  king,  which  was  formerly  one-tenth,  is 
now  said  to  be  one-fifth  of  every  species  of  produce;  or  rather  of^ 
what  might  be  produced;  for  the  assessment  is  made,  not  on  the 
actual  produce  of  the  land,  but  on  the  indirect  criterion  of  produce, 
deduced  from  the  number  of  cattle  which  each  landholder  employs. 
Every  town  and  village  is  rated  at  a  certain  sum,  and  if  one  maa 
cannot  pay  his  quota  his  neighbour  must  raise  it  for  him.  There 
are  besides  many  arbitrary  taxes,  of  an  occasional  nature,  as  the 
passage  of  ambassadors,  military  expeditions,  8cc.  which  the  ryots 
are  called  on  to  pay,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  collector  for  this 
additional  trouble;  and  as  this  office  is  purchased  by  him  who  holds 
it  from  his  immediate  superior,  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money 
usually  regulates  the  rate  of  extortion. 

There  is,  however,  a  pretended  system  of  jurisprudence,  founded 
on  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  a  nominal  judge  of  civil^and  cri- 
minal law,  under  the  title  of  scheik  ul  islam.  But  the  king  himself 
is  supreme  judge,  and  the  nasakchee  bashee,  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  the  chief  executioner,  who  requires  no  other  authority  than 
the  king's  firmaun  to  take  off  half  the  heads  in  the  empire.  The 
governors  of  provinces  and  of  cities  act  as  judges  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions ;  but  such  is  the  justice  of  their  decisions,  that  the 
rich  man's  hog  invariably  oversets  the  poor  man's  pot  of  oil.  The 
ordinary  punishments  are  privation  of  sight,  bodily  mutilations,  and 
the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.    Theft  is  punished  with 

great 
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^  teverifcy,  generally  with  death.      '  I  rfemembef/  siyil  Mr. 

l^imeVr^  ^  Having   seen  four  tbieiws  hitilt  into  a  waili  all  but  their 

kids,  and  thus  left  to  perish/    Mr.  Morier  says)  the  present  king 

w^er  pardons  a   thief,  and  that  die  usual  ptinishnient  is  to  draw 

lam  up  between  two  young  trees  whose  tops  have  beto  forcibly 

broi^t  together;    when  let  loose,   the  body^  by  their  elastic 

ipfiog,  k  torn  asunder,  and  hangs  divided  on  each  separate  tree: 

ias  barfaoroas  proceeding  is  corrobomted  by  Mrv  KioneirA    It 

■Ht,  indeed,  be  a  veiy  ancient  node  of  punishment  in  Persia, 

ha^  diat  ifrhich,  accordii^  to  Plutarch,  Alexander  inflicted  on 

teiegicide  Byssus. 

Ike  Kmg  of  Persia  may  be  considered  as  the  roost  arbitrary 

toii  in  the  universe  with  so  small  a  aailitary  force  to  support  his 

tvmy.     His  body  guard,  which  is  the  only  permanent  army, 

dM9  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  to  which  may  tie  addtf  the 

fWattms  or  royal  slaves,  in  number  about  three  thousand.    The 

fooRr,  indeed,  are  not  always  on  duty,  though  always  liable  to  be 

called  oat;  the  latter  are  the  guardians  of  the  king's  person.     It  is 

the  aambor  and  bravery  of  the  w«idering  tribes  that  constitute  the 

real  military  force  of  the  Persian  empire.     These  compose,  in  fact, 

half  the  population  of  the  country:    Their  chiefs  or-  khans   are 

the  feudal  barons  of  the  empire,  and  hold  their  dignities  and  teni* 

tdries  from  die  king  on  condition  of  military  service ;  and  each  has 

a  aoa,  a  brother,  or  some  near  relation  at  court,  to  answer  for  the 

loyal^  and  fid^ty  of  the  chief.    These  khans  are,  for  the  most 

past,  c»f  the  Turcoman  race,  and  itill  preserve  the  manners,  and 

^Kak  Ae  language,  of  their  Scythian  ancestors.    Those  in  the 

aotidiem  provinces  pretend  to  trace  their  origin  to  a  much  h^er 

aatiquity,  and,  as  Mr.  Kinneir  seems  to  think,  may  be  the  de» 

soeodants  of  the  ferocious  bands  encountered  by  Alexander  in  that 

psvt  of  the  country:  they  dwell  in  tents,  lead  chiefly  a  pastoral  life, 

and  change,  with  the  seasons,  their  place  of  abode  in  pursuit  of  beN 

ter  psHSttirage*    The  following  passage  will  convey  some  idea  of 

the  maiuieni  and  hospitality  of  these  wandering  tribes  of  Elauts, 

(piobdbly  Ektttba,)  as  they  are  called  by  Mr.  Morier,  a  party  of 

wfcocB  Ike  fell  in  with  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat^ 

'  As  soon  as  it  was  announced  at  the  tent  that  strangers  were  com*- 
ii^  evwy  -  thing  was  in  motion ;  some  CHrned  our  hones  to  the  best 
pegtiifes^  others  spread  carpets  for  us;  one  was  dispatched  to  the  Hock 
to  hdog  a  fiu  Iamb,  the  wamen  immediately  made  preparations  for 
•coskin^  and  we  had  not  sat  long  before  two  large  dishes  of  stewed 
IsHk^  with  several  basins  of  yaoutt  (thick  milk)  were  placed  before  us. 
1W  senior  uf  tbe  tribe^an  old  man,  (by  his  own  account,  indeed,  more 
tioa  ^vemn  of  ^S^)  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  came  out  to  us,  and 
tdcoinc^  us  to  ilia  t^^t  with  such  kindness,  yet  with  such  i-espect,  that 
ia^caity  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  was  still  full  of  activity  and 
VOL.  lA.  wo.  XVII-  a  fire, 
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fire,  aithougli  Be  had  lost  all  his  teeth,  and  his  beard  was  as  white  s 
the  snow  on  the  venerable  niovmtatn  near  his  tent.  The  simplicity  c 
his  manners  and  the  interesting  scenery  around,  reminded  me,  in  th 
strongest  colours,  of  the  life  of  the  patriarchs;  and  more  immediatel 
of  him  whose  history  is  inseparable  trom  the  mountain  of  Ararat/- 
(P.  309.) 

From  the  aggregate  of  all  these  tribes  Mr.  Kinneir  thinks  th 
present  king  might,  on  an  emergency,  collect  a  force  of  one  biifidre 
.and  fifty^  or,  perhaps,  two  hundred  thousand  men,  all  caTalr 
These  nxidiscipiined  armies,  he  tells  us,  receive  no  regular  paj,  an 
are  only  kept  together  by  the  hope  of  plunder;  diey  are  then 
fore  generally  indulged  once  a  year,  to  ,take  tbe  field,  either  againi 
the  RuasianSyAfighans,  or  Turcomans,  their  immediate  neighbour 
.We  doubt  the  correctness  of  Ihia  statement.  They  certainly  d 
4iot  go  to  war  with  the  Russians  for.  the  sake  of  pluu^,  but  to  n 
pel  diem  beyond  their  ancient  limits  which  they  have  invaded,  an 
for  which  purpose  they  have  waged  an  unprofitable  war  for  th 
last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years;  and  our  government  of  Jhdia  mui 
•be  held  responsible  for  urging  the  Persians  to  make  war  upon  tfa 
JVflghans. 

Mr.  Kinneir  goes  on  to  state,  tlmt,  as  the  horse  and  accoutre 
ments  belong  not  to  the  public,  but  are  the  property  of  the  indi 
vidual,  for  which  if  lost  he  receives  no  compensation^  the  anxiet 
to  preserve  them  has  frequently  proved  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  tli 
Persian  arms.  This  account  is  at  direct  variance  with  those  c 
Scott  Waring  and  Morier,  both  of  whom  slate  tlie  pay  and  allo\i 
ances  to  be  considerable,  and  add,  that  horses  aiHl  clothing  ar 
supplied  out  of  the  royal  treasury.  Our  own  opinion  is,  diat  th 
Icing  pays  and  clothei  his  personal  army,  and  that  each  khan  doc 
Ae  same  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  district,  and  the  plunder  derive 
^firom  the  neishbouring  chiefs,  among  whom  mutual  hostility  coi 
Handy  prevails.  If,  indeed,  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Kinneir  sutes  i 
dial  the  whole  revenue  paid  into  the  treasury  does  not  amount  t 
more  than  three  millions  sterling,  even  allowing  the  value  of  mon< 
there  to  exceed  that  of  Europe  four-fold,  it  is  impossible  th] 
the  food  and  clothing,  Uie  hom^  and  accDUtremants«  which  ai 
idl  expensive,  could  be  furnished  to  a  large  army  «ut  of  such  a  sun 

Nothing  can  exceed  tlie  profiiskm  of  nriianMntal  finery  wit 
which  the  palace  and  person  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah  are  surrounded 
His  throne,  his  clothing,  his  arms,  and  all  the  regal  insignia  exhib 
one  blaze  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  rubies  and  emeralds.  H 
harem  is  said  to  be  equally  splendid;  and  some  idea  may  1 
formed  of  its  extent  from  Scott  Waring,  who  states  that,  at  tl 
age  of  five  and  twenty,  be  had  no  less  than  fifty  sons — ho 
many  daughters,  we  know  not,  for  they  go  for  nothing.     In  1 80! 

^  tl 
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^fouiteenlli   year  of  his  reign,  Mr.  Morier  tell*  as  that  lie  bad 

iAy4ve   aons    and    as  many  dai^hters.     His  second   son,  Ali 

wm,  Pnoce    of   Schiraz,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  had  eight 

JA&Ksi ;  and  hiB  love  of  women,  horses,  and  finery  fully  equalled 

ikt  of  his  father,  whom  he  resembled  in  other  respects,  except, 

bdeed,  that  instead  of  cutting  off  ears,  slitting  noses,  and  piercing 

ores,  he  contented  himself  with  the   gentle  application  of  tlie 

bttdnado. 

Very  different  from  these  is  said  to  be  the  character  of  the  heir 

ifparent.  Abbas  Mirza,  Prince  of  Aderb^sn,  ^hose  residence  is 

aTabreez.     Plain  and  simple  in  his  dress  and  manners,  his  whule 

aseation  is  turned  to  the  improvement  of  his  troops  in  military  dis- 

qiae  and  tactics.     He  regularly  inspects  their  arms,  their  horses, 

s^dieir  accoutrements.     He  is  considered  as  the  best  horseman 

a  Peiaia,  and  Mr.  Morier  was  told,  by  the  governor  of  Tabreez, 

Ait  at  iiill  gallop  he  could  bring  do^p  a  deer  with  a  single  ball,  or 

with  las  bow  hit  a  bird  on  the  wing:  he  possesses  also  the  rare 

fiali^  in  a  modem,  but  the  pride  and  glory  of  an  ancient  Persian — 

#at  c^  speaking  truth — an  instance  of  which  appeared  in  bis  repri- 

naafing  the  governor  for  telling  Mr.  Morier  diat  the  French  had 

kft  Tahreez,  when  they  were  still  there,  and  ordering  hiih  to  go 

msay  what  he  had  told  him.     Such  a  man  is  worthy  of  a 

;  bat  miserable,  indeed,  .must  be  the  state  of  that  country 

prospects  of  prosperity  extend  npt  beyond  the  occasional 

traarient  icign  of  one  virtuous  sovereign. 

As  die  constitution  and  administration  of  all  governments,  and 

As  moml  character  and  political  condition  of  the  people,  act  reci* 

procidly  .oneach  odier,  it  M(otiId  not  be  difficult  to  determine  with 

tolerable  precision  the  actual  state  of  the  subjects  of  Persia.     Both 

Mr.  Kioncir  and  Mr.  Morier  have  afforded  some  incidental  infor- 

Bation  on  this  point.     We  find  that,  in  the  province  of  Fars,  or 

Parsy  which  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  and  gives  the  modem 

oaaie  to  it,  many  of  its  fertile  plains  and  vallies  are  destitute  of  in* 

inbitaots- 

*  Between   Bebahan  and  Shirans  (says  Mr.  Kinneir)  I  travelled,  in 
1909,  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  through  the  most  delightful  vallies,  cover- 
ed witb   wood   and  verdure;  but  all  was  solitary;  not  the  face  of  a 
hiiBan  bting  was  any  where  to  be  seen.    They  had  been  possessed  by 
la  Macient  tribe  which,  in  consequence  of  their  licentious  conduct,  had 
tea  nearly  extirpated  by  the  orders  of  the  prince,  and  the  lew  that 
mmvtd  bmd  taken  refuge  on  the  summits  of  the  loftier  and  most  inac- 
cemtie  xnoaotSLin^^  where  they  subsisted  on  a  wretched  iiind  of  bread 
,^n^  Aom  acoma,  and  from  thence  sallying  forth,  infested  the  roads 
tod  rendered  travelling  extremely  dangerous.'— (p,  55:i 

Anain   in  JKbo^i^tsn^  (the  ancient  Susiana,)  m  the  government  of 
•^^'  B  2  Sbuster, 
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Shuflter,  which  coostilutes  its  fairest  portion,  fertilized  by  fou 
streams  which  cross  the.  plain  in  every  directioD,  even  here,  *  i\u 
peculiar  blessings  of  nature  are  insufficient  to  counterbalance  th 
baneful  iniiueoce  of  the  ignorant  and  rapacious  government  of  th< 
Persians;  for  wherever  it  prevails,  desolation  and  ruin  attest  it 
destructive  effects.  This  wealthy  province  which,  as  we  learn  fron 
Strabo,  yielded  to  the  husbaudmau  one  hundred  or  even  two  bun 
dred-fold,  and  was  rich  in  its  productions  of  cotton,  sugar,  (not  suga 
from  Strabo  surely !)  rice  and  grain,  is  now,  for  the  most  part, ; 
forsaken  waste. — From  the  Alzd  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  banki 
of  the  Karoon  to  those  of  the  Shat-al-Arab,  all  is  dreary  and  de&o 
late;  and  on  the  east  side  of  Shuster,  a  lonely  wild,  upwards  of  6C 
miles  in  length,  extends  from  that  ci^  to  the  entrance  of  the  vallej 
of  Ram  Hormuz/  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  this  valley,  of  more 
dian  usual  fertility — the  spot  where  Artaxerxes  Bab^an,  aftei 
conquering  Artabanes,  first  assumed  the  title  of  Shah  en  Shah,  thi 
kings  of  kmgs — is  now  in  the  hands  of  five  hostile  and  predatory 
chiefs,  four  of  whom  are  brothers,  who  live  in  castles,  and  take 
every  opportunity  of  sallying  out  to  commit  depredations  on  eaci 
other*s  praperty :  the  governor  of  Shuster  has  little  or  no  authority 
over  these  lawless  and  disorderly  chiefs  and  their  banditti,  thougl 
tiie  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  gronn  beneath  his  arbitrary 
sway.  The  folbwii^  incident  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  state  oi 
the  country. 

*  Mr.  Monteith  and  myself,  in  our  journey  across  the  desert  from 
Shuster  to  Rain  Hbrmus,  encountered  a  party  of  one  of  these  tribes 
and  happily  succeeded,  not  only  in  beating  them  off,  but  in  making  pri- 
soner one  of  their  leaden  whom  we  carried  back  to  the  city.  We  had 
no  sooner  arrived  than  I  lodged  a  formal  complaint  against  him  witii 
Meersa  Sheflee,  the  governor,  demanding.  In  the  name  of  the  ambastsa- 
dor,  that  he  should  be  publicly  puoished.  The  Meersa,^  with  wbotr 
we  were  personally  accjuainted,  fairly  confessed  his.  inability  to  punisli 
the  prisoner,  and  gave  it  as  his  advice  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  oi 
an  offer  which  he  had  made,  to  conduct  us  in  safety  through  the  desert 
provided  he  received  bis  pardon.  We,  accordingly,  next  morning,  sel 
out  a  M!Cond  time,  escorted  by  sixty  cbosen  horsemen  of  the  samt 
tanclitti  that  had  attempted  to  murder  us  on  the  preceding  day:  noi 
did  they  offer  to  quit  us,  until  we  entered  the  valley  of  Ram  Hormuz. 
a  distance  of  near  seventy  miles,  when  we  made  them  a  trifling  pre- 
sent and  they  returned  to  their  homes/ — pp,  95, 96. 

If  we  turn  to  Irak,^  the  central  province  of  the  empire,  in  uhich 
are  situated  the  two  groat  cafHtals  of  Ispahan  and  Tehraun,  we  find 
the  country  about  Cashan,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in 
Persia,  in  a  state  of  depopulation,  and  hid  completely  waste  by  the 
inroads  of  the  Turcomans. 

'  It  was  the  custom  of  these  barbarians,  previous  to  the  reign  of  the 

presenl 
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fKKttt  king,  to   nafee  incunioiis  into  Persia,  in  parties  not  exc«ediBg 

(Kty  or  fifty  meo;  when^  after  plundering  the  viliagea*  and  massacring 

tkc  iBale  iuhafaiuuitSy  they  carried  o(f  the  women  and  ehildren  as  slaves. 

For  tbu  purpoao  each  Turcoman  was  attended  by  two  horses,  which 

Mttt  as  r^Qlarly  trained  for  these  ckapowetj  or  plundering  expeditions, 

IB  ^  racers  in  England  are  to  run  at  Newmarket;  and  it  u  an  asitonish* 

log  &ct,  that  these  horses  have  been  known  to  perform  a  journey  of 

Kitn  or  eight  huadred  miles  in  as  many  days/ — ^p.  115. 

Aderfaijan  is  reckoned  amongst  die  most  productive  provinces  of 

T^rna,  and  the  villages  have  a  gay  and  delightful  appearance,  being 

im  die  most  port  emboBonied  in  orchards  and  gardens,  which  yield 

ii  most  delicious  fruits  and  flowers  of  every  description;  and 

ikre,  but  for  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  the  inhabitants  might 

njjBj  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  in  the  highest  pos- 

aUe  de^ee.     I^ovisions  of  all  kinds  are  excellent  and  abundant^ 

ad  wine  might  be  made  in  any  quantity;  but  even  in  this  retire^ 

mi  mountainous  situation,  such  is  the  oppression  of  the  govern* 

acat  and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  that,  in  the  hope  of  bettering 

dick.coDditioo,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Kinneir,  '  they  contemplate 

with  pleasure  die  approach  of  the  Russians.' 

The  laige  province  of  Khorassan^  once  so  populous  and  flourish* 
ing,  so  productive  in  lyine,  fruit,  corn  and  silk  of  the  best  quality, 
*  has  SQ  often  been  laid  waste  and  overrun  by  the  most  savage 
mtioiis,  that  commerce,  and  prosperity  have  utterly  disappeared; 
die  cities  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  most  fruitful  regions  have 
been  converted  into  solitary  deserts*'  An  incessant  war  of  plunder 
k  carried  on  by  marauding  parties  of  irrqpilar  horse,  who,  after 
ravagmg  the  country  and  bunring  the  villages,  carry  off  the  inhabi- 
tants urto  sbveiy.  At  no  great  distance  even  from  Herat,  which 
if  still  smd  to  contain  one  hilndred  thousand  inhabitants,  the  pea- 
santry, '  in  constant  fear  of  being  attacked,  never  go  unarmed; 
they  even  cultivate  dieir  gardens  with  their  sword  by  their  sicjes/ 

We  coidd  produce  many  passages  of  a  similar  description, 
hat  we  deem  those  already  given  more  than  sufiicient  to  shew  the 
detracted  and  desolate  state  of  the  country,  and  the  deplorable 
aioation  of  the  people.  We  tium,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  to  a 
description  of  another  kind,  which,  however,  is  almost  the  only  one 
of  an  agreeable  natiue  which  occurs  in  Mr.  Kinneir's  volume. 

'Tliesitiiatiooof  Khonsar  (in  Irak)  is  singularly  interesting  and  rp- 

aaatic.    In  approaching  it  from  the  west  the  traveller  passes  over  a 

nad  completely  shaded  on  both  sides,  for  the  distance  of  four  or  five 

niles,  by  every  species  of  fruit  tree  which  this  country  produces.    The 

town  stands  at  the  base  of  two  ranges  of  mountains,  running  parallel 

vitb  each  other,  fuid  so  very  dose  that  the  houses  occupy  the  bottom, 

sad,  at  the  same  time,  the  face  of  the  hills  to  some  heisht.     Each  house 

» snante,  and  sarrounde^  by  its  own«  garden;  and  the  town,  which  is 
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only  conaected  by  means  of  its  plantations,  is  about  six  miles  in  length, 
and  not  more  than  a  quarter  ot  a  mile  in  breadth.  Kbonsar  contains 
two  thousand  five  hundred  families,  under  a  chief  named  Ali  Shah,  and 
yields  an  annual  revenue  of  five  thousand  tommmsy  exclusive  of  the 
sadir  (an  arbitrary  tax)  which  generally  consists  of  dried  fruits  and  a 
kind  of  cotton  chintz.  No  com  of  any  kind  is  grown  in  the  valley; 
but  the  fruit  is  so  abundant^  that  it  alone  enables  the  inhabitants  to 
procure  every  kind  of  necessary  article  and  convenience  in  relnm  for 
it.  The  women  of  this  place  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  vi* 
Yacity/ — p.  128, 

Khonsar  can  only  be  considered  as  a  Persian  village.  We  shall 
BOW  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  celebrated  Shiraz,  and  of  the  two 
capitals  Ispahan  and  Tehraun,  in  order  to  convey  some  general 
idea  of  the  cities  of  this  empire.  Shiraz  is  not  more  than  four 
.or  five  miles  in  circuit,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  M*all  about  twenty- 
five  feet  high;  and  teA  feet  thick,  having  round  towers  at  bow-shot 
distance^  or  at  eighty  or  ninety  paces  from  each  other.  The  houses 
are  low  and  consist  only  of  one  story;  the  streets  are  narrow  dirty 
alleys,  llie  citadel  is  a  fortified  square,  within  which  is  the  palace^ 
consisting  of  ranges  of  low  buildings  round  a  succession  of  qua- 
drangular courts,  in  which  are  canals  bordered  with  tall  and  apread- 
ing  sycamores.  A  splendid  mosque,  begun  by  Kerim  IQian,  re< 
mains  unfinished.  The  great  bazar,  or  market,  built  by  the  same 
prince,  extends  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  constructed  of  bumi 
brick,  arched  over  thie  top,  and  has  every  convenience  of  windows 
and  sky-lights,  to  let  in  light  and  air,  and  to  exclude  the  sun  and  rain 
Within  this  bazar  all  the  merchants  and  trades^people  have  theii 
assigned  quarters. 

» 

*  Shiran,'  says  Mr.  Kinneir,  '  has  a  pleasing,  rather  than  a  grand 
appearance.  It  is  surrounded  with  many  beautiful  gardens.  The  loftj 
domes  of  the  mosques,  seen  from  afar,  amidst  the  trees,  diversiiy  an< 
enrich  the  view;  but,  on  entering  the  city,  the  houses,  which  are,  ii 
'general,  small,  together  with  the  narrow  filthy  streets,  give  the  strange 
hut  a  mean  idea  of  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  The  inhabitants 
who,  according  to  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  amount  to  abou 
forty  thousand,  enjoy  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  and  hav 
nothing  to  regret,  but  the  want  of  a  wise  and  liberal  government.' 

Ispahan  is  the  largest  city  in  the  empire,  and  has,  for  ages,  bee 
considered  as  the  capital.  Chardin  has  furnished  a  long,  tedious 
and  exaggerated  account  of  this  citv.  Including  the  suburbs,  h 
reckons  it  to  measure  twenty-four  uules  in  circumference,  and  giv^ 
to  it  a  population  of  6C)0,000  souls,  llie  palaces  and  the  mosquei 
the  bazars,  and  the  baths,  he  describes  aa  most  magnificent ;  an 
•tbc  plentiful  stream  of  the Zaiaude-rood^running  through  the  h^ai 
of  ihe  pity,  with  its  bridges  of  '  singular  yet  beautiful  construction 
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wd  die  fows  of  pines  and  pinuters,  and  plane  trwA  which  adorn 

tk  banks,  add  not  a  little  to  the  convenience  and  cleanliness  and 

to  die  oraament  of  Ispahan.    The  private  houses  are  low  and  small, 

die  streets  crooked  and  exceedingly  narrow;  the  wall  of  mud,  and 

k»  ci|jht  gates,  so  out  of  repair  in  Chardin'a  time,  as  neither  to  be 

opcaed  nor  ^ut,  have  since  been  destroyed  by  the  Afighans,  and 

dbs  sttbttrb  of  Julia,  by  Mr.  Kinaw's  aocoant,  has  been  redaeed 

fcoai  twdve  thottsand  to  six  hnadred  iamilies :  mast  of  the  others^ 

k  adds,  have  abased  the  same  fate,  ami  a  person  may  ride  for 

■iks  amidai  die  ruins  of  this  immense  capital,  which  yet  boasts  a 

pofulatiQo   of  ^00,000  sools.    The  Maidan,  or  royal  square, 

layfhpT  with  most  of  the  pidaces  and  mosques,  though  greatly 

dseqed,  have  still  a  magnificent  appearance.    Most  of  the  mosques 

adcxdlegea,  mentioned  by  Chardin,  are  standing;  and  there  are 

id  nine  churches  (of  Armenians,  we  presume)  in  the  suburbs  of 

JaUa,  in  which  weekly  service  is  performed.     The  valleys  and 

for  many  miles  around  Ispahan,  are  adorned  with  plantar' 

and  the  first  view  which  the  traveller  has,  on  coming  from 

of  this  f;reat  metropolis,  is  from  an  eminence  about  five 

firom  the  city,  when  it  bursts  at  once  upon  bis  sight,  and 

periiaps,  one  of  the  grandest  prospects  in  the  universe. 

The  cuty  of  Tehraun  was  fixed  upon  as  the  capital  of  Persia,  by 

the  kle  king,  Aga  Mahomed,  partly,  perhaps,  firom  its  proximity  t6 

Kafer  tiibe,  but  priiKipaily  from  its  commanding  position,  being 

rly  central  to  the  most  important  roads  and  passes,  and  in  the 

of  those  wandering  hordes  known  to  be  faithful  to  the  reigning 

bniilyy  and  from  whom  it  is  reckoned  he  could,  on  any  emergeucy, 

laMe  a  bcMly  of  25,CXX)  horse  within  the  space  of  five  days. 

'  Tehraun  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  strong 
vail,  flanked  by  innumerable  towers,  and  a  noble  dry  ditch,  with  a 
^acis,  betvreen  it  and  the  wall.  The  only  building  of  consequence 
vkhin  the  city,  is  the  ark^  or  citadel,  which  contains  the  palace  of  the 
nvemgn  and  his  officers.  It  was  founded  by  Keerim  Klian,  enlarged  by 
tkelate  kin^  and  beautified  by  the  present  one.  The  population  varies 
faaa  lime  to  time  according  to  the  number  of  guards  and  attendants 
tka  in  waiting  upon  hi^  majesty.  In  summer,  when  the  excessive  heats 
ODopel  the  king  to  move  from  this  place,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
iiUov  the  ToysLl  camp,  when  the  capital  cannot  boast  above  J  0,000 
people  When  the  king  is  there  in  the  winter,  the  population  is  sup- 
fotd  to  amount  to  60,000  souls/ 


J9  all  that  we  can  collect  from  Mr.  Kinneir;  but  Mr.  Mo«> 

xn^^^  that  there  are  ^  six  gates  inlaid  with  coloured  bricks,  and 
vafa  Genres  of  ti^^^i  ^'^  other  beasts  in  rude  mosaic,'  and  that 
^AcirCTti^a**^^^  is  lofty  and  domed,'  that  the  town  itself  is  about  the 
m  (4  Sh?r*^    bitilt  of  sun  dried  bricks,  and  that  it  has  a  muddy 

js4  appearance; 
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•piMiinice:  in  thW  lot  resp^t  it  reieniliiM  the  prifit  ivlikh  he  ha 
igiyen  qf  it.  It.  oontaina  one  large  but  unfiaishea  oioMpiey  and  si 
yiviall  ones;  three  or  four  medraMia,  one  hundred  nod  nfty  caravan 
aeraisy  ^d  ^  many  huamuois. 

The  ruins  of  lUe  or  Rey,  the  capital  of  Persia  in  the  reign  c 
Alp-Arabn,  which  was  sacked  and  overthrown  by  the  generals  c 
0iDgBs<-Khiiiiy  are  situated  five  miles  soudi  of  Tehraun,  The 
pover  a  great  extent  of  country,  but  |iresent  only  a  succession  q 
|ittle  mounds  or  hillocks,  and  an  unduiatii^  inequality  of  surfaa 
preaking  through  wbicb,  are  sometimes  visU)le  a  few  in^;aients  c 
lacquered  tiles  or  hiicka  that  have  been  baked  in  the  fiimace.  Sue 
generally  is  the  only  appeapmce  by  which  the  remains  of  the  ancien 
cities  of  the  eastern  world  are  now  to  be  recognised.  Exceptin 
the  ruins  of  sqii^  lar^e  and  lofty  turrets,  like  diat  of  Babel  c 
Belus,  the  celebrated  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  of  Ctesipho 
and  Seieucia  are  so  completely  crumbled  into  dust,  as  to  be  whoU 
undistjnguishable  biU  by  a  few  inequalities  of  the  surface  on  whic 
tiliey  once  stood, 

*  The  humble  tent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot  former! 
adorned  with  the  palaces  of  khigs,  and  his  ^ocks  procure  but  a  scant 
pittance  of  food,  amidst  the  iinllen  fragments  of  ancient  roagnificenci 
The  bauk^  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  oaee  so  prolific,  are  now,  fc 
the  most  part,  covered  with  impenetrable  brush-wood ;.  and  the  ii 
tenor  of  thp  proyince,  which  was  traversed  and  fertilised  with  innum^ 
rable  canals,  is  destitute  of  either  inhabitants  or  vegetation/ 

Most  of  the  bouses  throughout  the  east  are,  in  fact,  built  < 
bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and  many  of  mud  or  earth  $  they  are,  then 
fore,  no  $ooi)er  deserted  dian  they  crumble  into  dust.  Not 
shower  of  rain  falls  in  Persia  that  does  not  dissolve  die  walla  < 
many  a  habitation.  Even  the  more  substantial  buildings  gradual! 
xlisappear.  As  Major  Rennell  justly  observes,  *  a  deserted  dty 
nothing  more  than  ^  quarry  above  ground,  in  which  the  materia 
lure  shaped  to  ev^ry  one's  hands;'  and  it  is  quite  evident  from  tk 
corroborating  testimony  of  many  travdiers,  that  Hillah,  the  onl 
town  in  Persfa  built  of  fumace*baked  bricks,  has  risen  out  of  th 
ruins  of  Babylon.  Of  these  ruins  Delia  Valle,  P^  Emanu^ 
Niebuhr,  Beauchamp  and  others  have  given  detailed  and  minu^ 
descriptions,  wliich  have  been  examined  and  compared  by  Maj( 
Benneli  widi  that  critical  acumen  by  which  his  useful  labors  ai 
peculiarly  distinguished.  The  conclusion  which  he  draws  froi 
tfiem   is,  that,  the  position  and  extent  of  the  city  walk  mig] 

Pbably  be  ascertained  even  at  this  day ;  and  that  the  deiineatic 
description  of  the  H\te  and  remains  would  prove  one  of  tl 
fROSt  curious  pieces  of  antiijuity  exhibited  in  these  times.' 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  great  disappointment  we  read  : 
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tb.ltiHnoir's  aoeooot  of  this  part  of  tbe  coontry,  diat  his  finnd 
Caplun  Frederick,  afler  dedkaUng  eight  or  ten  hours  every  day, 
hi  t  week,  in  iIm  neigbbourhood  of  lUUafa,  after  esaminkis^,  vrith 
i&  pomble  mitentioii,  a  space  of  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and 
tiwe  in  breadth,  was  unable  to  discover  any  thing  which  could 
wUx  of  a  eoiudusaon,  *  that  ^tber  a  waU  or  ditch  bad  ever  eacisted 
widiin  tfaia  area/  The  tower  of  Babel^  or  temple  of  Behis,  was 
by  both  these  gentlemen,  and  other  nitns  iir  the  shape  of 
IB  all  of  wbich  were  fumace«<beked  bricks,  with  and 
aiihoat  inacnptions  in  the  Persepolitan  arrow-headed  character, 
■i  we  are  aliU  persuaded  that,  had  they  examined  tbe  banks  of  die 
labiates  with  tbe  eyes  of  antiquaries,  die  traces  of  the  wall  and 
A  would  not  have  escaped  tbrai.  They  did  see,  in  fact,  at  *  one 
ttband  a  hatf  from  Hiliah,  oa  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphnn 
fe%  a  loagitudinal  mound  close  oa  the  edgeof  die  river,'  aad  two 
■la  ftirtber  up  '  a  scicond  more  ^iteasive  than  the  first.'  The 
fait  EagHsh  traveller  who  pased  over  the  site  of  Babylon  was  Cap- 
laia  Caningbame,  who  observed  ^  long  mounds  of  earth  running 
fadlel  Co  each  other,  aad  Imving  others  crossing  them  at  ri^ht 
angles.'  We  have  thought  it  right  to  notice  these  discrepancies, 
iMt  falare  tiavellers  may  not  be  disoeuraged  by  the  disappointment 
af  Mr.  Kinneir  and  Captain  Frederick. 

The  antiquities  which  have  been  discovered  confirm,  but  throw 
as  new  Uf^t  on,  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  history  of  Persia. 
TheaMJeatic  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  generally  conndered  as  the 
nf  a  .palace  bunit  by  Alexander  at  the  instigation  of  his 
but  the  founder  of  it  is  still  unknown.    On  the  smooth 
av&ce  of  cocks,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  sculptures  in 
kas  relief  of  cc^oasal  figures  on  horseback.    Of  several  of  these 
ppoapa  Mr.  Morier  has  traced  the  ouUine,  and  copied  a  few  of  the 
Mcriptions,  from  !wbich  it  would  appear  that  Sir  William  Jones 
aaa  not  mistaken  in  conjecturing  them  to  be  engraven  in  tbe 
Psblavi  character;  a  conjecture  that  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Ken- 
lair's  description  of  the  excavations  and  sculptures  of   Taki 
Bostaiy  not  fiur  £rom  the  city  of  Kermanshaw,  in  \^ich  he  found 
*  two  inscriptions  in  Pehlvi.'    Among  other  representations,  there 
«  one  meant  Sot  the  hunting  of  the  wild  boar,  in  which  ^  are  a  vast 
Maber  of  i^uiea,  all  executed  with  wonderful  precision  and  }udg- 
9eot;  tbe  attitudes  of  the  elephants,  which  compose  a  part  of  the 
Mw,  Mm  BQ  well  conceived,  and  the  trunks,  and- eveiy  other  part 
K  a^BiBilely  finished,  that  they  would  not  perhaps  have  disgraced 
dp  finest  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome.'     For  any  thing  that  has  yet 
jMMmd  to  the  contrary,  they  may  have  been  the  work  of  Greek 
Iifjyl9^     In  facty  there  ia  a  Greek  inscription  on  the.  chest  of  one  of 
At  horses  at  |3»ckshee  Rustum,  but  too  much  defaced  to  be  intel- 
ligible. 
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ligiUe.  Some  have  mipposed  tfae$e  sculptured  rocks  to  represenl 
ffae  cojiquest  of  the  Partbians  by  Artaxerxes;  others  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  the  Emperor  Valerian  by  Sapor,  in  honour  of  which 
event  the;  city  was  built  and  named;  whilst  Gardanne,  the  ambas- 
sador of  Buonaparte,  decides  the  matter  like  a  Frenchman,  in 
diree  words — ^  plus  loin  sur  un  rocber  €\ev^  on  voit  une  croix  et 
les  douze  apotres  sculpt^s/ 

The  Persians  of  the  present  day  have  no  taste  either  for  painting 
er  sculpture.  The  walls  of  their  houses  are  decorated  with  glaring 
colours,  and  their  palaces,  like  those  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  beau- 
tified by  a  profusion  of  azure  blue  and  gold,  a  species  of  tawdry 
grandeur  that  ill  assortS'  with  the  low  mean  buildings  without 
windows,  and  brick  or  clay  floors,  which  come  in  contact  with 
those  apartments  of  state.  In  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures 
they  are  not  deficient;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  east,  their 
most  curious  manufactures  are  performed  by  the  simplest  means. 
Their  earthenware  is  little  inferior  to  diat  of  China,  llie  beautiful 
Murrhine  vases,  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  were  sup- 
posed by  Pliny  and  others  to  be  the  produce  of  Persia,*  though 
recent  discoveries  would  seem  to  reuder  it  probable  that  Baroche, 
in  Guzzerat,  was  the  place  whence  the  ancients  received  them; 
at  least  vases  agreeing  with  their  description  are  still  manufactured 
at  this  place.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Guebres,  who  fled 
from  the  persecutions  of  tl^  Mahomedans,  and  found  an  asylum 
on  the  coast  of  Guzzerat,  may  have  carried  thither  the  lapidaty  art, 
which  the  Hindoos  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  possessed  in  any 
degree  of  perfection.  The  Persians  embroider  on  leather,  satins, 
silks,  and  other  stuffs,  in  a  very  superior,  perhaps  unequalled,  manner. 
Those  most  beautiful  carpets  brought  to  us  through  Turkey^  are  the 
works  of  the  iiliats  or  wandering  tribes.  At  Shiraz  and  Maraga 
are  manufactories  of  glass.  In  Khorassan  they  make  sword  blades 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Damascus,  whence,  it  b  said,  cutlers  were 
brought  by  Tamarlane.  In  steel,  iron,  and  copper. work,  they 
excel  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  The  art  of  dynig  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths  is  as  perfect  with  them  as  in  Europe,  and  their  silk 
and  satin  brocades  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  China. 
They  make  shawls  and  stuffs  of  goat's  and  camel's  hair ;  but  these 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  that  species  of  manufacture  in  India. 
The  art  of  tanning  leather  is  well  uuderstood,  and  shagreen  is  tbe 
manufacture  of  Persia.  With  all  this,  however,  Persia  enjoys  bat 
little  foreign  commerce,  and  that  little  is  in  the  hands  of  strangers. 

*  Oriens  Murrhina  luittit.  Inveniantur  ibi  in  pluribus  locts,  nee  insignibus,  mazint 
Parthid  regni :  pnccipu^  tamen  in  CanDania  (Kermakn). — Pun.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  J7, 
cap.  t.  Doctor  Vincent  seems  to  tbiuk  that  the  Mjirhine  vases  were  of  porceUine  tnd 
carried  fiom  Chiaa  to  Uaroach. 

Tnde 
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Tdk  tmi  Tivnga^on  seem  to  have  been  diseoura^d  by  the  lawi 
rfZeroasier;  and  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  though  it  does  not 
MbSfflj  pirolubit,  affords  no  encouragement  to  foreign  adventure 
« Hide  of  any  kind.     Nadir  Shah  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
wmapk  v^o   Mraa   sensible  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  the 
CBpiie  fro^  commerce  and  a  marine.     He  caused  thirty  or  forty 
mis  to  be  purchased  in  India,  and  brought  into  the  Persian 
filflL    He  also  appropriated  the  forests  of  Mezaiiderun  to  the 
^iSmg  of  a  fleet  on  ttie  souAem  shores  of  the  Caspian  ;  but,  as 
k  lady  happens   that  the  schemes  of  a  conqueror  or  an  usurpef 
sameldni,  the  Persian  marine  perished  with  Nadir  Shah. 
haorelrpect  does  the  character  or  condition  of  the  Persians  ap* 
yarto  be  unproved,  since  the  introduction  of  islaraism  by  the 
cSfKSt  of  the  Saractes.     Every  ^here  has  this  religion  been 
fljpsly  disthigiiiiihed  by  a  spirit  of  intoleraince  and  a  thirst  for  per- 
lecatkMi.     IKsdaining  to  inculcate  the  dc^ctrines  of  the  Koran  by 
and  argument,  tlie  disciples  of  Mahomet  employ  the 
and  more  effectual  means  of  enforcing  thein  by  fire  and 
iwsrd.    The  followers  of  Zoroaster,  who  had  no  temples,  no  al^ 
Hn^  no  statues^  to  overturn,  whose  adoration  and  sacriticestb  one 
sapmie  Being  were  performed  at  stated  times  on  the  tops  of  (heir 
highest  mountains — ^whose  religious  tenets  were,  at  least,  hannless — 
sad  whoae  moral  precepts  were  unexceptionable — ^would  probably 
bve  found  little  tavour  in  the  eyes  of  the  conquerors,  much  less  the 
Fttiees  or  Goebres,  whose  Magean  mysteries,  introduced  by  th^ 
Partbians,  nii^it  have  afforded  diem,  at  the  same  time,  a  plea  and 
m  apology.     The  concealment  of  the  sacred  element,  established 
abeuef  in  the  followers  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  that  the 
Mtii^oiahable  fire  went  out  on  the  birth  of  the  prophet.     Many 
rftlie  Guebres,  who  refused  to  abjure  their  mtfa,  fled  to  the 
BQastaina   and   deserts,  and  were  only   brought  back  under  a 
aolemin  promise  of  having  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  secured 
tolheni,  on  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.    The  tribute  was  exact- 
ed, but  the  promise  was  but  partially  kept.    The  only  remaining 
coflm  of  Guebres  is  at  Yezd,  which  contains  about  four  thousand 
families  of  &h  tribe,  but  they  are  so  much  oppressed  by  the  go- 
vcnu&ent  that  their  nuttf hers  decline  yearly.    Some  become  Ma- 
honedans,  and  others  join  their  brethren  in  western  India^  whither 
dwy  fiist  fled  on  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens,  and  met  with  a  kind 
iccqKJoa  from  the  prince  of  Gnzzerat.     From  hence  they  spread 
dom  the  coast^  and  are,  at  this  day,  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  re- 
BpeeUble  claaa  in  wid  about  Bombay.    Here  they  act  as  merchants 
tad  skip-iioilcl^i^^  pv'ppwtors  of  land  and  planters,  are  connected  in 
pftaefMp  vi^ith  British  merchants,  are  an  intelligent,  hospitable, 
udgeoerouB  race  of  men.    Like  the  quakers,  they  provide  for  their 

own 
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own  poor,  and  never  suffer  any  of  them  to  ask  or  receive  alms  fron 

,  on^  of  another  sect ;  but  they  mingle  freely  with  Hindoo«|  Jews,  ao< 

Christians,  live  well,  dress  weli|  and  bring  their  ladies  into  society. 

The  modem  Persians,  however,  are  satisfied  with  a  mitigatec 
system  of  faith,  and  are  accpunted  by  the  Arabs  and  Tiurks  littk 
better  than  heretics.  It  is.  w^ll  observed  by  Gibbon,  that  *  in 
every  age  the  wines  of  .Shiraz  have  triutni^ed  over  the  laws  oi 
Mahomet.'  When  Chanlin  was  in  Persia,  the  king,,  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  minbter,  drank  so  freely,  that  *  be  was  car- 
ried away,  not  being  able  to  ride  or  walk,  through  weariness  and 
merry  making;'  and  the  nobles  *  were  so  tired  and  so  drunk  thai 
most  of  them,  not  being  at>Ie  to  sit  their  horses  as  they  returned 
home,  caused  themselves  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  stalla  in  the 
way*'  The  present  king,  oq^  sending  his  ao^iaasador  to  Enslandj 
recommended  him,  however  contrary  to  the  precqpts  of  the  Korasj 
to  eat  and  drink  whatever  he  liked^  and  to  conform  to  the.  customs 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  might  reside.  The  ambassador, 
though  a  true  disciple  of  MahoQiet,  and  one  who  had  peifmned  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  concluding  that  an  immediate  gratification 
was  preferable  to  an  eventual  punishmenl,  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  prince,  and  disregarded  the  mandate  of  the  pro« 
phet. 

The  Persians  have  been  galled  the  French  of  the  east,-ryain. 
lively,  frivolous^  obsequious^-^but  Mr.  Kinneir  dial!  describe  theii 
character. 

*  The  Persians  are  a  remarkably  handsome  race  of  men;  brave,  hos- 
pitable, patient  in  adversity,  aflbble  to  straogers,  and  highly  polished  in 
their  manners.  They  are  gentl«  and  insinuating  in  their  address,  and, 
as  companions,  agreeable  and  entertaining :  but,  in  retucn,  they  are  to- 
tally devoid  of  many 'estimable  qualities,  and  profoundly  ^seised  in  all 
the  arts  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy.  They  are  haughty  to  their  inieriori, 
obsequious  to  their  superiors;  cruel,  vindictive,  treacherous,  and  avari- 
cious ;  without  faith,  friendship,  gratitude,  or  honour.  Frugal  in  his 
i^^iet,  robust  in  bis  constitution,  capable  of  enduring  astonishing  fatigue, 
and  inured  from  his  infancy  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  huQ« 
ger  and  thirst,  nature  seems  to  have  formed  the  Persian  for  a  soldier.' 

We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Kiuneic  has  thrown  the  dark  side  ol 
his  character,  too  much  into  shade.  A  wretehed  government,  under 
which  the  subject  has  neither  to  look  for  ec|uity  nor  justice,  ma}! 
have  debased  the  character  of  the  people,  sind  rendered  nugatory 
that  ancient  fundamental  maxim  in  the  education  of  their  youth, — 
*  to  tell  the  truth.'  Yet  that  a  whole  nation  should  be  *  without 
faith,  friendship,  gratitude,  or  honour,'  is  a  diaige  wo  wilf  iiot  be- 
lieve to  be  well  founded  without  further  testimony,-  and  is  indeed 
pootfadicted  by  Mr.  Morier  as  w^l  as  hy  Cbardfn^  the  letter  oi 

whom 
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ibm  lad  more  dcalln|^a  nvith  themi  aod  was  mudi  more  intiiaalely 

aepiBled  with  ^^r  eluuntcter  than  either  of  ike  other  two  gentle^ 

KB.   Bf  Wi9  ttoconvit^  tiiey  are  not  only  *  affable  to  strangers/  but 

amSn^  kind^  and  ail^iva^'s  ready  to  a^ord  them  protection;  and 

»br  (nrni  bmig  *  avariciouB/  that  the  moment  they  are  in  possession 

t(»y  wealdiy  *  tliey  scmtter  it  about  in  the  most  lavish  and  extrava- 

ftt  aanneff  ■  in  l^arsea,  women,  jewels  and  fine  clothes;  and  if 

■^  thing  be  left,  so  little  careful  are  they  to  horde  it  up  for  ftoste^ 

ifyiHithcy  baild  cwemvatisenis  for  the  recaption  and  accommoda-^ 

tsisftmfclkrii,  or  favidgea  over  rmrs,  fbtind  mosques,  tic.  as  the 

way  of  bm^  udked  of  ki  this  world,  and  of  securing  to 

Aaae  voktptiKma  delights  which  are  promised  to  the 

VMia  that  whicJa  10  to  come.' 

IWu^  die  Persians  can  no  longer  boast  of  being  instructed  '  to 

iiisttiitii  ^  to  draw  the  bow  and  ride  on  horseback  are  points  as 

ommlsow  to  the  ^ueatiou  of  a  gentleman  ns  they  were  in  the 

^ef  Ofrus.     Xo  u  perMm,  indeed,  of  any  rauk  or  importance, 

AiseAaiga  appear  to  be  indiapensable — his  horse,  his  harem,  and 

^caieooaor  tobaccoJ^ipe.    Cyrus  sttgmatiaed  walking  aa  the 

^ae  aafk  of  povaty,  and  no  one  will,  even  now,  be  seen  on  foot 

■kacM  afibrd  to  keep  a  horse.     Hunting  and  hawking,  throwing 

ifte  faaee,  and   otiier    feats  of  horsemansnip,  are  their  favourite 

;    and   all  travellers  agree,  that  they  ride  well  and 

dieir  horses  ^vi th  great  boldness  and  address.    They  have, 

a  wonderful  command  of  them,  and  can  stop  them  in  an 

in  the  midst  of  their  career;  this,  however,  is  not  done  by 

tfiaehapdy  bat  by  a  heavy  bit,  and  main  strength.    The  Persian 

kone  is  larger  and  more  powerful  than  (he  Arabian,  but  neither  so 

*vift  aor  so  beautiful ;  those,  however,  which  are  most  geneially 

<*ttaMd  are  of  the  Xarcoman  breed ;  they  are  firom  fourteen  and 

shtfto  sixteen  bands  high,  have  long  legs,  little  bone  under  the 

hae,  apare  carra.<ses,   and  large  heads.    That  which  renders  diem 

aoa  vaioable    in   the  eyes  of  the  natives,  is  their  extraordinary 

pnver  of  bearing  fatigue.    Their  usual  food  is  chopped  straw  and 

liiriey ;  and  they  are  tittered  with  their  own  dung,  sun-dried  and 

pnivcfized  ao  as  to  be  free  from  any  offensive  sni^  11. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Asia,  in  all  periods  of  its  history; 

toosmidcr  the  one  sex  as  subservient  to  the  pleasures  and  conve- 

aiaresof  the  othet*.     When  those  females,  whom  the  Asiatic  has 

coafracted  for  wtm  hia  legidmate  wives,  cease  to  please,  he  goes  into 

Ae  nmrkeif  and  bargains  for  a  female  slaV^  gs  fbr  a  horse  or  mule. 

Tbe  *  good  pomts*   of  a  Circassian  girl  are  a  rosy  or  carnation 

dot  oa  h^"  cheeky  which  they  call  nu/micky  'the  salt  of  beauty;' 

dbri  hair    large  l^Ack  antelope  eyes  and  arched  eye-brows,  a  small 

ooaeand'moothy    white  teeth,  long  neck,  delicate  limbs  and  small 

joints. 
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j^Qts.  Mr*  Kiniieir  lella  uft  that  tb^  Gtoftfgtm  w<»inea  are  preferrc 
to  all  others;  that  they  are  extremely  beautifuli  full  of  antmatioi 
grace,  and  elegance ;  that  they  are  either .  brought  for  sale  b 
Aroieiiian  raerchantSi  or  carried  off  by  the  predatory  incursions  c 
the  borderers  into  Geoigia ;  and  that  the  price  of  a  yoaog  and  beau 
tiful  Georgian  is  about  eighty  pounds  sterling,  llie  harem  of  tli 
great  and^  the  zenana  of  the  middling  ranks  are  sacred*  The  tira 
of  theae  cloistered  damselsi  it  appears,  is  chiefly  employed  i 
sewiiigi  spinning,  and  embroidery,  in  sipping  coffee,  eating  av^eei 
meats,  and  smoking  the  caleoon;  few  of  them  can  either  read  c 
write,  and  music  and  dancing  are  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  tli 
east,  not  considered  in  the  light  of  accomplishiiienls,  but  performe 
by  slaves  for  the  amusement  of  their  owners*  The  wives  of  tli 
common  people  manage  the  affairs  of  the  house;  but  even  thei 
go  not  abroad  without  having  the  lower  part  of  the  fece  coverc 
with  a  veil.  It  would  be  an  offence  to  a  Persian  to  inquire  aft< 
the  health  of  his  wife  or  wives,'  as  nobodv  is  supposed  to  kuo 
anything  about  lias  female  concerns.  '^  If  a  prince,'  says  M 
Morier>  '  should  be  asked  the  number  of  his  children,  he  wouj 
probably  answer,  I  really  don*t  know — ^ask  my,  minister.' 

The  caleoon,  or  water-pipe,  thomgh  somewhat  different  in  shap 
is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  hookar  of  the  Indians  :  whether  i 
moments  of  business  or  idleness,  in  company  or  alone,  in  the  h 
Xem  or  zenana,  or  on  horseback,  the  caleoon  is  almost  constantly  { 
juse.  In  the  last  case  the  caleoon^bearer  carries  it  by  the  side  of  tl 
liorse,  while  his  master  proceeds  unembarrassed  with  the  tube  in  h 
mouth.  It  has  generally  been  thought  that  tobacco  Kas  unknot 
till  the  discovery  of  America,  of  which  it  was  the  exclusive  pr 
dnct.  The  countless  millions  of  Asia,  all  of  them  more  or  less  ho 
tile  to  the  introduction  of  novelty,  who  make  use  of  tobacco,  fumi 
what  may  be  considered  as  almost  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  v 
riety  of  machines*  through  which  they  draw  the  smoke,  all  of  the 
different  from  each  odier,  and  from  the  common  European  pip 
makes  it  nearly  certain,  at  least,  that  the  practice  of  smoking  som 
thing  existed  in  the  east  before  the  Portugucze  carried  thith 
American  tobacco.  They  still  indeed  smoke  hemp,  opium,  ai 
other  drugs ;  but  the  fact  is,  a  species  of  tobacco,  of  native  growt 
different  from  thai  ef  America,  is  in  common  cultivation  in  Ind 
dnd  China,  and  is  generally. preferred  as  being  pf  a  milder  quality 

*  It  vs  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Boshnana  CafTres  of  Soath  Africa  smoke  a  via\< 
of  strong  Iirrbs  wiih  a  rude  kind  of  liookar  made  of  a  bom,  wliich  thej  fill  with  wat 

t  The  tobacco  plant  of  India  is  called  tamra'paotra,  the  copper  leaf.  The  iiicotta 
frntlcoia  h  common  in  Cliina  and  Cocbincliiua.  Tlmnberg  saw  tlie  yaniculata  growing 
Java  ;  but  vTe  are  not  aware  rbat  the  tuhtievm  is.  jct  cultivated  in  the  eastern  world. 
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T^GoTemoIr   df  Boaliiye  invited  Sir  Harford  JcMies  ^ndhis 
sir  lo  dinner,  wluch  Mr,  Morier  thus  deBcribes; 

'  After  having  sat  same  tiihe  kaleoons  were  brought  in,  then  cof« 

kt>  tbeo  kaleoom,  then  sugar  and  rose  water,  and  then  kaleoons  again* 

AD  Ais  was  rapidly  peWbrmed^  when  the  khan  called  for  dinner.     On 

Ae  ground  be&re  ub  was  spread  the  mfira,  a  fine  chintz  x:loth,  whick 

potely  entrenched  our  legs,  ieind  which  is  uted  so  long  unchanged 

tbttiie  accoinnlated  fragroekts  of  former  meals  colleet  into  a  musty 

fnle,  and  emit  no  veiy  savouty  smell ;  but  the  Persians  are  content, 

ktligF  say  that  changing  the  sofra  brings  ilUluck.    A  tray  was  then 

pbcad  beiore  each  guest;  on  these  trays  were  three  fine  China  bowls 

@(d  with  sherbet;  two  made  of  sweet  liquors,  and  one  of  a  most  ex' 

fiaie  species   of  lemonade.    There  were  besides  fruits  ready  cut, 

(liB  with  elegant  little  arrangements  of  sweetmeats  and  confectionary, 

a/aaaller  ca|>s  of  sweet  sherbet.    Tbe  pillaus  succeeded,  three  of 

vUiwere  placed  before  each  two  guests ;  one  of  plain  rice  called  the 

dSki  one  made  of  mutton  with'raisins  and  almonds,  the  other  of  a 

M,  with  rich  spices  and  phims.    To  this  were  added  various  dishes 

vitbrich  muees*  and  over  each  a  sssall  tincture  of  sweet  sauce.    The 

lainai  of  eating  was  a  pleasure  to  the  Persians,  but  it  tvas  misery  to 

a.  Th^  comfortably  advanced  their  chins  close  to  the  dishes,  and 

oonflKidkiusly  scnoped  tbe  rice,  or  other  victunls,  into  their  mouthii 

vhh  three  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  their  right  hand;  but  in  vain  did 

ve  attempt  to  approach  the  dish  :  our  tight  koeed  breeches,  and  all  the 

ligBJBents  and  buttons  of  our  dress  forbade  us,  fragments  of  meat  and 

nee  ialling  through  our  fingers  all  around  us.     Wc  were  treated  with 

Biore  kaleoons  after  dinner,  and  'then  departed  to  our  bed8/-7-(p.  74.) 

^Shiraz,  the  prime  minister  entertained  tbem,  and  when  they 
veit  seated,  and  the  sofr<t  spread  as  usxxnl, 

*  We  very  frequently  (says  M.  Morier)  shared  the  marks  of  .his  pecu-* 
iaratteodoD  and  politeness,  which  consisted  in  large  handfuls  of  ccr- 
liaiavourite  dishes.  These  he  tore  ufi'  by  main  strength  and  put  be- 
^  us;  sometimes  a  full  grasp  of  lamb  mixed  with  a  sauce  of  prunes, 
paacheo-nuts  and  raisins;  at  another  time  a  whole  partridge,  disguised 
^anch  brown  sauce;  and  then,  with  the  same  hand,  he  scooped  out 
)  Irit  ef  melon,  which  he  gave  into  our  palms,  or  a  great  piece  of  ome« 
^  thickly  swimming  in  fat  ingfedtenttf.  There  is  no  rattle  of  plates 
and  knives  and  forks,  no  confusion  of  iacqnies,  no  drinking  of  healths, 
Dodiatorhanlre  of  caxnag^  scarcely  a  word  is  spoken,  and  all  are  intent 
ofi  tke  bmifiess  before  them.  When  the  whole  h  cleaved  and  the  cloth 
roikd  Qpy  ewers  and  basins  are  brought  in,  and  every  one  washes  his 
Wd  and  moutb.  Until  the  water  is  presented  it  is  ridiculous  enough 
taaee  the  right  hand  of  every  persoh  (which  is  covered  with  the  com- 
plicated fragments  of  all  the  dishes)  placed  in  a  certain  position  over  his 
Itflann  :  there  is  a  fashioti  even  in  this.  The  entertainment  was  now 
w«r,  ao8  wc  took  our  leaves  and  returned  home.' — (p.  115.) 

Tliese  dipiieni  are  of  course  of  the  first  fashion  in  Persia.    The 
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comnipn  people  generally  frei{aefit  the  kabob  shops,  or  eating* 
bousesy  where  they  can  at  all  times  have  their  rice,  sweetmeats 
fruit  and  sherbet,  with  all  the  varioos  preparations  of  stews,  soups 
pillaus,  &.C.  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  ^ihe  bazars  or  markets  n 
which  these  sJiops  are  usually  situated^  are  the  scenes  of  wit,  mirth, 
and  gaiety,  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  The  adventures  of  Harouc 
al  Raschid,  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  of  Little  Hunchback,  are  fa< 
miliar  to  the  barbers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers  of  every  bazar : 
•and  the  '  Tliousand  and  one  nights'  are  stored  up  in  the  memory  ol 
many  a  Malay  slave  on  the  distant  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Macassar.  In  Persia,  the  stoiy-tellers  by  profession  recite  talei 
Troin  oral  tradition  which,  according  to  Mr.  Kinneir,  have  nevel 
been  committed  to  paper;  and  the  king,  we  are  told,'  has  always 
one  about  his  person  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours,,  who  never  repeats 
the  same  story.  He  adds,  that  a  very  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  best  poets  of  Persia  descends  even  to  the  lowest  classei 
of  the  people;  and  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  groom,  or  othei 
menial  servant,  to  recite  long  passages  vrith  the  utmost  correctness 
from  their  best  writers.  Schools  for  children  are  not  wanting 
and  a  moderate  share  of  education  is  widiin  the  reach  of  most  w»hc 
dwell  in  town?  and  cities.  There  are,  besides,  in  every  considera- 
ble town  malrasses,  or  colleges,  handsomely  endowed,  where 
youth  are  instiiicted  in  the  nicer  points  of  their  native  language,  ii 
Arabic,  moral  philosophy,  and  in  the  principles  of  the  Mahomei 
dan  religion.  Mr,  Kinneir  says,  '  they  have  some  little  know- 
ledge of  Algebra  and  geometry,  (very  little  we  believe,)  and  sora< 
of  them  affect  to  be  familiar  with  Euclid,  Aristotle  and  Plato 
which  have  been  translated  into  Arabic/  We  suspect  he  means 
out  of  Arabic  into  Persian.  Their  astronomers,  however,  are  mer^ 
astrologers;  their  physicians  venders  of  charms  and  amulets ;  anc 
their  surgeons,  barbers,  whose  operations  are  chiefly  confined  to  th< 
letting  of  blood,  cleansing  the  ears,  and  shampooing  die  joints. 

The  Persian  has  been  considered  as  the  language  of  poetry ;  Ai 
nearest  in  Europe  to  which  it  can  be  compared  b  that  of  the  Ger 
»ntan,  to  which  indeed  it  bears  no  very  distant  affinity,  but  i^ 
jnore  polished  and  melodious.  It  admits  of  the  most  extravagani 
and  violent  meta|rfior8,  and  is  gcnetally  so  loaded  with  them,  an< 
consequently  so  obscure  to  Europeans,  that  the  best  informed  o! 
our  Persian  scholars  in  India  have  occasion  for  an  interpreter  a 
their  elbow.  The  Shahnama  of  Ferdousi  has  been  compared  U 
the  Uiad^  and  Hafiz  termed  the  Anacreon  of  the  east.  The  lattei 
is  the  universal  favourite  of  tlie  Persians,  who  visit  his  tomb  neai 
Sliiraz  in  parlies,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  by  strewing  floweri 
aiid  pouring  out  libations  of  the  choicest  wines  of  thia  part  of  th< 
couniry.    On  the  block  of  white  marble,  of  which  Mr.  Kirniei 

say 
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vjiUitoaib  la  eosMposedj  are  inacribed  two  of  his  poems.    Alii-. 

Ugna,\iowever,  s«y0  that  ofte  po^m  only  is  engraved  on  it ;  and 

^  ^  ^bole  tomb  is  of  '  tbe  diaphanous  marble  of  Tabriz,  iii 

csknr  a  combinatioii  of  light  grten^  with  herb  and  there  veins  of 

n^  md  sometimes  of  blue.     So  difficuk  is  it  to  get  at  the  thitfaj 

e«akm«  matter  of  fiact,  cognizable  by  the  least  equivocal  of  the 

Tlieie  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  on  earth  which  has  the  least  pre^ 
^sasoa  to  ciirilizatioD,  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  conveyance  by 
laiorMrater  carriage,  as  Persia.  They  have  no  navigable  riversi 
IS  iskod  canals,  no  high  raadsi  no  wheel  carriages  of  any  de^ 
ioi|rtiaii. 

'TW  only  mode  of  travelling/  says  Mr.  Kinneit^  *  is  by  riding  either 

t  Bile  or  a  horse.     For  women  of  high  rank,  or  sick  persons,  indeed, 

teis  a  vehicle  called  a  tnkt^  rowan]  wliich  is  transported  by  two 

ndOi  one  before  and  the  other  behind ;  but  the  women  and  children 

sf  ifae  poor  are  carried  in  baskets,  slung  across  the  back  of  a  hvule  or 

The  leogth  of  the  stages,  (which  sometimes  exceed  forty  miies,) 

dsessof  the  accommodation^  in  addition  to  these  circumstances, 

tisveUiag  unpleasant  to  females^    We  have  here  no  regular  esla- 

Msfcawnt  for  tt^  transmission  of  intelligence,  and  it  is  therefore  neces* 

any,  whea  letters  are  to  be  carried  from  one  part  of  the  kingdoui  to  the 

oaer,  to  dispatch  a  ckupperj  or  express  horseman,  or  a  mesisengcr  -oii 

feet,  who  is  stiled  a  cassid.     Be  the  distance  ever  so  gre<(t,  the  ciupper 

aUcHB  dianges  his  horse :  they  travel  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  ah 

hor,  and  have  been  known  to  go  from  Tehraun  to  Bushire,  a  distance 

sf  tevck  hundred  miles,  in  the  space  of  ten  days,    llie  cassids  will  also 

taid  for  many  days  successively,  at  die  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  mllcS 

a*y/ 

^^  *  '  •        ' 

Ffooi  ihb  sketch  of  the  distracted  and  degraded  state  of  thd 

empire,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  {wlitical  import-^ 

s^with  relation  to  the  several  powers  of  Europe,  and  more  par- 

tiadailjto  the  B^tish  possessions  in  India.    On  this  subject  both 

:*politscat  aasiatint  to  General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  the  se^ 

laiy  to  the  mission  of  Sir  Harford  Jones'  are  equally  silent.    It 

aiaildacarcelj  be  aiipposed  that  France,  with  so  many  inlermedi* 

stopovers  bc^eaa her  and  Persia,  and  without  one  single* point 

sfeoatacty  could  poesibly  consider  its  alliance  of  any  importance 

to  hv.    Bat  the  political  intrigues  of  thb  nation  have  akvays  pe* 

acMed  Bw  beyond  the  bounds  at  which  ordinary  politicians  would 

^Ue  k  Jttfat  id  stop.     She  saw  in  Persia  a  powerful  engine  that 

91^  heplayed  off  to  advantage,  either  against  the  Porte,  or  Rus>* 

%0ftbe  Briwh  possessions  in  India,  as  might  best  suit  her  pur*- 

pM^  the  moment.     If,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  Russia,  the 

iMdlraUiaDce  o/  Persia  could  be  secured  as  w^U  as  diat  of  the 

.  roL.  IX.  liO.  xvn.  f  Porte, 
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Porte,  an  attack  upon  the  two  JSanks  of  southern  Russia  woul 
create  a  prod^ous  diversion  in  favour  of  her  views  against  ths 
power  in  her  more  northern  regions.  '  We  have  recently  seen  wil 
what  eagerness  the  emissaries  of  Buonaparte  fomented  the  war  t 
Turkey  against  Russia,  and  we  have  also  seen  the  happy  effects  < 
their  failure.  But  if  Russia  or  Turkey,  or  both,  v^ere  ftivourabi 
to  the  ambitious  views  of  France,  the  road,  vnth  the  consent  < 
Persia,  would  be  so  far  open  to  her,  for  menacing,  at  least,  au  a 
tack  on  the  British  territories  in  India. 

Chimerical  as  such  a  project  may  appear,  there  can  be  littl 
doubt  that,  at  one  period  of  the  French  revolution,  it  was  serious! 
entertained.    To  ascertain  with  more  exactness,  than  had  yet  bee 
done,  the  precise  political  relations,  the  geography  and  the  resoui 
ces  of  the  Ottoman  and  Persian  empires,  and  of  the  intermediat 
countries  in  the  possession  of  Turkish  rachas,  Arabian  sclieiki 
iind  Tartar  khans,  the  murderers  of  Loub  aVI.  dispatched  Messr 
Olivier  and  Brugiere  on  a  travelling  expedition,  with  detailed  an 
ample  instructions  for  their  guidance  from  the  executive  prov 
sional  council.    Nearly  at  the  same  time,  citizen  Beauchamp  W2 
sent  to  survey  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as  Trebisoni 
and  to  collect  information  on  the  geography  and  policy  of  Persia 
of  Egypt,  Savaiy  and  others  had  afforded  ample  information.    H 
successful  rebellion  of  Paswan  Oglou,  encouraged  by  the  weaknei 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  supported  by  the  disaffection  of  the  j: 
nizaries,  was  a  circumstance  too  favourable  to  be  overlooked  by  di 
revolutionists.    The  expedition  to  Egypt  was  accordingly  undei 
taken,  and  this  fertile  province  torn  from  a  friendly  power,  for  n 
other  reason  but  that  its  situation  and  resources  were  favourable  1 
their  ulterior  views.    The  possession  of  Egypt  was  a  step  to  th; 
of  Syria,  and  Syria  to  the  command  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  it  r 
quired  only  a  single  movement  of  Persia  against  the  Pacha  of  Bi^ 
dad,  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Persian  gulph.    With  d 
coasts,  and  harbours,  and  sbim>ing  of  those  two  seas,  the  nui 
sanguine  expectatitms  were  held  forth,  that,  by  an  effectual  ai 
powerful  co-operation  vritfa  Uppoo,  or  the  Mahrattas,  the  expi 
sion  of  the  English  from  Hindostan  was  a  certain  and  no  very  dl 
tant  event.    Thn-e  are  those,  however,  who  maintain  that  the  exf 
ditaon  to  Egypt  was  unconnected  with  any  view  to  ulterior  opeil 
tions  ki  India;  but  we  think  that  Buonaparte's  intercepted  let^ 
to  Tippoo  SultauR,  dated  at  Cairo,  is  conclusive  on  that  poi^ 
'  You  hMYt  been  informed,'  says  he,  *  of  my  arrival  on  the  bord^ 
of  the  Red  Sea  with  an  innumerable  and  inrincible  army,  fuil^ 
tlie  desire  <tf  releasing  and  relieving  you  from  the  iron  yoke  of  E 
land.'     But  die  skill  and  enei^  of  a  British  sailor  baffled 
hopes  of  die  captain  of  die  *  invincibles,'  and  cast  the  first 
on  his  military  renown. 
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Tlieceniecikm  of  En^aiid  with  Tarlcey  has  for  agei  beten  nini* 

talbydie  cxacaaonal  iiiterchau|;eof  ambassadora;  but  Persia, 

k|zat  fntn^-fllacey  ami  convenient  stepping-stone  to  hervaliH 

lUefQtteaaioiis  m  India,  Beemed  to  be  wholly  forgotten  or  neg- 

kdcd.   Aocradited  agents  bad  formerly  been  sent  thither  chiefly 

acouDenaal  porpoaes ;  but  of  late  years  this  intermediate  empire 

b^xeea  Europe  aoid  India  had  been  visited  only  by  some  casual 

toveUer  in  his  paasage  from  one  to  the  other.    When  it  became 

bovD,  however,  in  India,  that  Tippoo  Sultann  had  dispatched  an 

vhndor  to  the  present  king  of  Persia,  the  Compjeiny's  govem- 

Mt  employed  an  agent,  of  Persian  extraction,  to  sound  and  conn* 

tat  tl4  designs  of  the  former.    The  .death ;  of  Tippoo  Sultaun 

^Bnated  that  <:omiection.    Soon  after  this  event,  no  litde  fdarm 

^exited  in  India  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  Zemaunshah,  king 

tffeAl^hana,  and  other  nordiern  hordes.     As  a  check  to  the 

FngKSB  at  tius  .barbarian,  Lord  Wellesley  lost  not  a  moment  in^ 

iyililiing  Colonel  Makolm,  an  active  and  e^ipert  officer,  to  so-' 

Qihe  assistance  of  Futteh  ali  Shah.    A  treaty  was  conclndedy 

*d  Ae  march  of  the  Persian  tit>ops  into  Khorassan  had  the  double 

Act  of  lecaUing  die  invader,  and  of  adding  part  of  diis  very  ex* 

kweprovincse  to  the  Persian  empire.    In  a  word,  the  '  mission 

*tt  emnpletcdy  aoccessAil  in  all  its  objects.'    Treaties  of  alliance 

nioonuDerce  wiere  concluded  that  were  to  be  binding  *  on  race 

«hr  race ;  while  time  endures  and  the  world  exists,'  all  the  stipula- 

ioBsin  those  treaties  were  to  remain  *  a  beautiful  image  of  excel- 

iest  union  in  die  mirror  of  duration  and  perpetuity.'    The  Persians 

oidered  to  '  disgrace  and  slay'  every  Frenchman  that  should 

dicir  boundaries  or  attempt  to  settle  on  their  coasts.    This 

"  pacture,  however,  ^had  beep  jreflected  but  a  short  time 

the .'  ipinor  of  perpetuity,'  when  it  was  discovered  that  French 

had  fixed  diemselves,  not  only  on  the  *  coasts'  of  the  em- 

Ebiit  had  fomMl  their  way  to  the  capital,  where  one  Jouannin 
o  hr  ingratiated  himself  at  court  as  to  prevail  on  the  king  to* 
*iid  an  aBbaasador.  to  Buonaparte,  who  proceeded  to  France  ivC 
UQG^  and,  in  the  following  year,  concluded  with  that  poller  an-r 
tssaty  which  was  also  to  last  for  ever. 

was  at  diis  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Russia,  and 

on  her  frontier,  on  the  part  of  Persia,  could  not  be  un- 

Gimeral  Gardanne  was  accordingly  dispatched  with  a 

id  nAaue  and  several  military  officers  to  the  eourt  of  Teh- 

where  be  was  received  y^idi  marked  attention,  admitted  to  die 

ah  of  the  ktnc,  and  employed  to  train  a  corps  of  Persians  in 

^  auBtary  discifHineand  tacdcs  of  Europe.     In  the  mean  time^ 

important  events  took  place,  extremely  favourable  to  the  views 

^  .Bnraapaite^  though  not  exactly  to  Gardanne's  original  mission. 

t2  The 
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The  treaty  of  Tilsiti  and  the  subsequent  armistice  between  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  placed  Persia  at  the  meicy  of  the  three 
allied  powers.  Nothing  ever  transpired  as  to  the  secret  stipuhitions 
regarding  Persia;  but  it  was  generally  understood  on  die  continent, 
that  Oudinot  had  actually  been  selected  to  proceed  widi  a  corps  of 
)2|000  men,  with  all  the  baggage  and  equipments  necessary  for  such 
fltn  expedition.  Two  routes  from  Tilsit  were  sufficiently  commo-^ 
dious  for  such  an  enterprize — ^first,  by  descending  the  Volga  to 
Astrachan,  embailcing  at  that  port,  and  crossing  die  Caspian  to 
some  of  the  ports  of  Mazanderaun,  near  to  die  Persian  capital. 
This  province,  with  its  impervious  forests,  rugged  mountains,  deep 
ravines  and  narrow  passes,  is  so  strong  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
held  by  a  small  European.corps  against  the  united  armies  of  all 
Persia.  The  second  route  was  by  descending  the  Dnieper  into  the 
Black  Sea,  thence  proceeding  up  the  Kuban  to  Circassia,  and  joining 
the  Russian  head-quarters  at  Teflb  in  Georgia.  Whether  the  ob* 
ject  of  this  small  corps  was  to  unite  with  Russia,  in  order  to  subdue 
the  northern  provmces  of  Persia^  or  merely  to  ascertun  the  prac- 
ticability of  establishing  positions,  collecting  magazmes,  and  open- 
ing routes  for  a  larger  army,  which  was  to  follow,  or  w4iatc;ver  the 
design  might  have  been,  it  was  necessarily  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1808,  and  the  Austrian  campaign  of 
1809y  which  left  no  spare  forces  to  be  employed  on  romantic  ex- 
peditions of  that  kind.  *     . 

About  this  time,  die  king  of  Persia,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
the  Russians,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  support  from  Great 
Britain,  threw  himself  completely  into  the  arms  of  the  French,  who 
had  promised  a  large  military  force  to  repel  the  Russians;  but  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  falsified  this  promise.  Gardanne  ihea  assured  him 
of  his  iaiccessful  mediation  with  the  Russians,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  the  resti^tion  of  all  the  provinces  taken  from  him 
durii^  the  war.  This  assurance,  together  with  the  appearance^of  a 
real  negociation,  gave  to  Gardanne  a  comman^ng  influence. 
The  officers  of  his  mission  were  employed  in  every  quarter,  sur- 
veying the  country,  and  examining  its  resources;  some  were 
directed,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  to  cast  cannon,  odiers  to 
discipline  the  Persian  infantry  in  the  military  tactics  of  Europe, 
while  the  great  and  leading  object  of  all,  from  Gardanne  to  his 
lowest  agent,  viras  to  give  an  impression  of  the  weak  and  ruined 
condition  of  England,  and  the  inevitable  destruction  that  awaited 
her  both  at  home  and  in  India. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Colonel  Malcolm  reached 
Persia,  on  his  second  mission  from  Bengal.  To  have  proceeded 
to  the  capital,  or  to  remain  at  Bushire  in  a  representative  character, 
without  being  able  to  support  that  commanding  tone  which  die  ac* 

.  tual 
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tai  state  of  aGEairs  rendered  it  more  than  ever  essential  to  maintaiii, 

looldVaare  cooiiiTiied  all  the  calumnies  of  the  French.     He  thenei^ 

{gee  Tetumed  to  Calcutta,  and  proposed  to  the  governor-general  a 

{bafoT  Gonapletely  overawing  the  faithless  and  impotent  councils 

oEtbe  Per^an  coart.     This  was  by  taking  possession  of  the  island 

olRjsttia  in  the  Persian  gulph,  as  an  emporium  of  commerce^  the 

Mof  pobtical  negociation,  and  the  depot  of  military  stores :   by 

4n  establishing  a  local  influence  and  power,  we  might  not  only 

odnde  die  French  from  this  quarter,  to  which  they  had  long 

taaed  th^  attention,  but  be  enabled  to  carry  on  negociations  or 

aiGtvy  operations  with  honour  and  security  to  any  extent  that 

ai^  be  required.    ^Fhis  plan  was  readily  addpted,  and  Colond 

Moolm  arrived  at  Bombay  in  January^  1 800,  with  a  forceamount^ 

Jf  la  2000  men,  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

A  great  change  however  had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  ^fhe 
^abusj  of  Gardanne  had  determined  the  British  cabinet  to  send 
ft  envoy  extraordinary  from  his  Majesty  to  the  king  of  Persia^. 
Sr  Harford  Jonea,  who  was  selected  for  this  service,  hearing  on 
kii  nival  at  Bombay  of  the  successful  influence  of  the  French  and 
Ae  £uiaie  of  Colonel  Malcolm,  was  doubtful  what  line  to  pursue, 
aha  the  total  failuie  of  the  French  in  their  engagements  to  prevafl 
ea  the  Russians  to  evacuate  Geoi^ia,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
Spanish  insurrection,  determined  him  to  proceed.  On  his  arrival 
St  Boshire  he  was  met  by  accounts  of  peace  between  die  Porte  and 
Great  Britain*  This  intelligence  gave  him  additional  coi^dence ; 
and,  not  nnacqaainted  with  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom 
be  had  to  deal,  he  exacted  from  the  beglerbegs,  scheiks,  and  khans, 
didbe  homage  to  his  Majesty's  mission ;  mounted  his  eatabee,  or 
Anrl^cloaky  which  princes  only  are.allowed  to  wear;  and  paraded 
lb  Majesty  a  letter,  his  picture  aorrounded  with  diamonds,  and 
valuable  presents  to  the  amount  of  many  diousand  pounds, 
advantage,  that  the  fame  of  hts  magnificence  had  reached 
Tthnnn  before  he  himself  had  advanced  to  Shiraa.  Under  all  these 
ft  WW  able  circumstances,  the  timid  and  venal  government  of 
■a  bailed  bis  approach  with  joy,  dismissed  Gardanne  before 
orival  at  the  capital,  and  cheerfully  accepted  apecuniaryfubsidty 
a  power  from  whidi  they  were  very  sensible  they  merited  pu- 
t  rather  than  reward.    The  temper  in  which  Gardanne  and 

^tted  Persia  may  pardy  be  collected  from  an  inscription 

OB  the  wall  of  a  room  in  which  Mr.  Morier  halted.    '  Venimus, 
laliiHui  at  maledi^pmus  Persidi,  regique  auheqne  magnatibusque 

papaloque/ 

nis  abort  statement,  which  we  know  to  be  correct,  will  sufii*- 
ciiallr  explain  tins  success  of  Sir  Harford  Jones  and  the  faihtre  Xif 
Cbfeael  Malcolm — of  the  merchant  of  Bushire,  a  character  not  in 
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bigb  respect  among  the  Persians,  and  die  soldier,  wbose  profes*- 
aion  they  admire,  and  who,  on  a  fonner  occasion,  was  received  and 
caressed  with  the  utmost  warmth  by  all  descriptions  of  people. 

The  present  situation  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  m  Persia,  is  not  very 
diffei^nl  from  diat  of  Gardanne.  Under  his  sanction  British 
officers  have  been  employed  to  discipline  Persian  troops,  and 
lead  them  against  the  Russians.  This  employment  must  of  course 
now  cease;  and  the  natural  step  for  Our  ambassador  to  take  will 
be  that  cf  mediator.  We  imagine  however  there  is  little  hope  of 
success  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  two  parties,  who,  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  have  been  at  war,  die  one  to .  acquire  additional  ter^ 
ritory,  the  other  to  regain  what  it  has  lost.  Russia  considers  it 
jof  the  utmost  importance  to  establish  the  A  raxes  as  a  frontier, 
which  would  leave  her  in  possession  of  the  line  of  the  Kur  and 
Rione,  die  ancient  Cyrus  and  Phasis,  by  which  would  be 
opened  a  direct  communication  between  dbe  Caspian  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Persia  is  most  anxious  to  retain  Georgia,  were  it 
only  for  the  supply  of  beautiiiil  ladies  with  which  the  royal 
harems  are  stocked;  but,  in  addition  to  Geoi^ta,  the  establish- 
ment of  this  frontier  would  deprive  her  of  Daghestan  and 
Schirvan,  which,  to  any  other  power,  would  be  important  from 
their  situation  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian.  If  however 
France  should  succeed  in  bribing  Turkey  to  renew  hostilities  with 
Russia,  in  order  to  distract  her  attention  from  the  north  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  best  service  our  ambassador  could  perform 
would  be  that  of  bringing  about  an  alliance  of  the  Russian  and 
Persian  arms,  and  turning  them  against  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
tAsia  Minor. 

The  alliance  of  Persia  with  England  is  worth  preserving.    As 
a  cpntrouling  power  to  the  numerous  warlike  hordes  on  the  north- 
west frontier  of  India^  it  most  at  all  times  operate  to  our  advan- 
I  tage.    Far  greater  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  those  hordes, 

I  confedenited  widi  the  Mahrattas,  than  from  aViy  intrigues  or 

I  efforts  on  the  side  of  Buonaparte.    If  indeed  he  be  not  already 

I  cured  of  his  predilection  for  '  Fontainbleau  expeditions/  the  in- 

[  temal  tranquillity  of  India,  the  total  extirpation  of  the  French 

I  flag  from  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  present  state  of  Europe,  afford 

him  but  little  proq>ect  of  pleasurement  in  this  quarter.  There 
was  a  time  when  discussions  on  the  probability  of  a  successful 
I  invasion  of  India  tbrough  Persia  were  not  devoid  of  interest ;  and 

as  that  time,  however  unlikely,  mi|y  again  occur,  we  shall  take  die 
liberty  to  offer  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  an  alliance  with  Russia  or  Turkey  would  be 
necessary  for  the  French  to  bring  an  army  incoutact  with  Persia.  In 
the  strong  probability  of  the  latter  country  beii^  decidedly  hostile 

to 
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to  tke  entrance  of  such  an  army,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the  fijst 
fbce,  to  tmbdiie  it,  so  far  at  least  as  to  obtain  military  possession 
of  the  conntry.     That  a  regular  and  well  disciplined  army  of  no 
^  great  force  woidd  be  able  to  effect  this,  we  see  no  occasion  to 
<ioabt    In  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  Persian  empire,  her 
inues  w«re  formidable  only  from  their  numbers;  like  swarms  of 
looMtB  ihey  laid  waste  those  countries  o?er  which  they  passed,  biit 
iei  rarely  cooquered  in  fight,  or  rallied  after  being  dispersed. 
A  fliUion  of  men  ied  by  Xerxes  made  little  impression  on  the 
snU  states  of  Greece,  while  thirty  thousand  soldiers  under  Alex« 
aler  sttbdliie<d  all  Persia*    The.  numbers  in  the  first  instance  may 
k  exaggerated,  but  the  deciuve  battle  of  Platea  was  won  by 
l»0OO  confederated  Greeks  against  350,000  Persians,    The 
til  known  letreat  of  the   '  ten  thousand'  was  conducted  in  the 
iet  of  aevend  hundred  thousand  Persians.    Alexander  Sevems 
SKrthiew.the  army  of  Artaxenies,  consisting  of  120,000  horse, 
?0O  elephants,  and   1800  chariote,  armed  with  scythes.    In  later 
teiei,  the  whole  empire  has  been  overrun  by  the  Arabs,  conquered 
%  the  Tartars,  and  split  into  fragments  by  rebellious  khans. 
Coostituted  as  their  army  is,  each  troop  commanded  by  its  own 
ckief,  and  each .  chief  jealous  of  bis  brother  in  arms,  there  can 
k  no  concert  of  action,  so  indispensably  necessary  in  military 
aftira.    The  modem  science  of  war  b  utterly  unknown  ^  to  them ) 
diey  aie  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  foitification,  and  of  the  arts 
of  attack  and  defence.    Their  infantry  are  few  and  deapicid>le. 
*  Their  field  artillery  is  chiefly  composed  of  zambarookSf  or  small 
Mvdfl,  fired  finom  the  backs  of  caaiels.'    They  have  no  good 
cficers;  a  civilian  who  never  saw  a  shot  fired,  an  eunuch  who 
aould  shudder  to  see  one  fired,  .may  command  whole  armiea, 
Iheir  cavalry  act  with  rapidity  and  impetuosity,  but  it  i&  the 
action  of  each  individual,  without  that  united  and  condensed 
which  alone  is  capable  of  making  any  serious  impressioii 
«a  a  body  of  troops  trained  and  disciplined  in  the  European 


Bat  though  a  small  and  well  disciplined  army  might  obtain 
oabtary  possession  of  Persia,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  retain  it 
far  any  length  of  time.  Their  magazines  could  not  be  replenished. 
IW  natives,  of  whom  one-half  have  no  fixed^  habitations,  would 
Mbdiaw  to  a. distance  from  'the  military  positions  of  the  enemy. 
His  foiagtng  partiea  would  invariably  be  swept  off  by  the  clouds 
sf  irregular  cavalry,  who  live  chiefly  by  plunder,  and.  who  are 
Bnre  formidable  when  broken  and  dispersed  into  small  parties, 
Am  when  onited  in  large  bodies.  The  strong  holds  of  Persia, 
aUch  he  would  necessarily  occupy,  are  the  provinces  of  Ghilan 
anl  Maxaoderauoy  and  Uiese  are  the  most  unh^tby.    In  short 
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we  have  lio  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  twelve  iponths,  sicknesSji 
faminey  and  die  sword,  would  destroy  any- army  that  Ranee  coul4 
send  into  Persia. 

But  supppsii^  Persia  to  be  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
enemy,  and  even  to  assist  in  the  invasion  of  India,  it  would  be 
iiecessary,  iit  the  first  place,  to  obtain  possession  of  all  Khorasaan, 
and  open  a  passage  to  Herat.  This  is  the  route  that  Alexander 
took,  and  the  only  route  indeed  by  which  an  army  could  have  the 
least  chance  of  entering  India.  Tlie  Great  Salt  desert,  the  marshes 
and  rugged  mountains  of  Cohestan,  the  arid  and  naked  plains  of 
Kirman,  the  moving  sands  of  Mekran,  and  all  the  momrtains  and 
dreary  wastes  on  each  side  of  the  Indus,  and  as  far  to  the  eastward 
of  it  as  Agimere,  render  any  attempt  to  march  an  army  through 
the  central  provinces  of  Persia  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  Inf 
dns  utterly  impracticable.  The  return  of  Alexander  from  Patula, 
Uie  modem  Tatta-,  near  die  mouth  of  the  Indus,  to  Persepdis, 
was  sufficiently  wonderful,  b«i  by  skirting  the  coast  of  Mekran,  he 
avoided  the  more  extensive  sandy  plains  and  arid  deserts  of  the  in* 
terior.  Yet  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  his  army  suffered  dread- 
fully ;  f  violent  distempers,  ill  diet  and  excessive  heats,  destroyed 
multitudes ;  but  famine  made  still  greater  ravages,  for  it  was  a  bar* 
ren  and  uncultivated  comitry ;  the  natives  lived  miserably,  havnig 
fiodiing  to  subsist  on  but  a  few  bad  sheep,  which  led  on  die  fish 
dirown  up  by  the  sea.'  To  say  nothing  of  the  distance  between 
Tehraun  and  Delhi,  which  exceeds  2000  miles,  of  the  mountains^ 
favines,  unfbrdabie  rivers,  impenetrable  forests ;  die  uncultivated 
state  of  the  country,  the  sandy  plains,  salt  lakes  and  marshes  un* 
wholesome  winds  which  blow  in  places  for  several  months  in  die 
year,  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  <m  almost  the  whole  line  of  this 
march ;  to  iay  nodiing  of  the  roving  tribes  which  kifest  every  part 
of  the  country  through  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  {pass*-^tbere 
are  several  very  powerful  nations,  as  the  Usbeck  Tartars,  the 
Turcomans^  die  Patans,  and  above  all  the  warUke  Affghans  and 
the  Seiks,  all  of  whom  must  either  be  conquered  or  conciliafted-^ 
die  first  of  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  the  second  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  For  such  expeditions  Persia  is  not  in  a  state  to  en^ 
gage.  She  has  no  magazines,  no  treasures  to  support  her  own 
armies,  far  less  a  foreign  corps,  which  the  t:hiefs  of  every  wandef- 
iug  tribe  would  be  more  ready  to  plunder  than  to  assist.  In  short, 
so  numerous  are  the  obstacles  that  we  deem  it  wholly  unnecea* 
0aiTy  to  pursue  the  subject. 

Mr.  Kinneir's  book,  on  the  whole,  will,  undoubtedly,  be  found 
useful  to  future  travellers  in  Persia,  from  the  great  number  of 
routes  collected  from  various  quarters  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that>  by 
means  of  them,  he  has  adjusted  the  geographical  positions  of 
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cmt  phcesy  and  laid  them  down  with  more  correetness  thao 

knlDfore :  but  his  auip  is  still  defective,  and  the  whole  proviDce 

rfSditan,  Kerman  and  Mekran  are  left  almost  a  blank.     Oni.*  great 

ytiakus  meaioir  is  the  eilence  which  he  observes  as  to  the  autho* 

litoQft  wUch  it  is   drawn  up;  and  the  reader  is  left  entirely  to 

pm  what  parts  of  Persia  have  been  visited  by  himself,  and  those 

fada  aecount  of  nvbich  he  is  indebted  to  others. 

Mr.  Morier's   book  is  of  that  h^  desultory  kind  of  writing 

^Uk  saver  fails  to  afford  pleasure  to  those  who  read  for  mere 

■SKaNiit:  the  large  portion  of  it,  which  is  bestowed  in  praise  of 

Is  food  oMiMigenwsit  of  the  mission,  must  be  peculiarly  gratify- 

i|l»  Sir  Harford  Jonea. 


in. VI.  Corrispondance  LittShaire,  Philosophique,  et  Critique^ 
tiiitutt  d  un  Souverain  dtAUemagney  depuU  1770  Jusqu'en 
}78S|  par  le  Baron  de  Grimm  et  par  Diderot  5  tomes,  8vo« 
P^.     1812. 

II^E  have  been  bronght  very  intimately  acquainted,  by  several 
*^    late  publications,  with  fte  state  of  society  at  Paris,  and  with 

and  persons  of  those  who  formied  its  principal  oraa- 
duviiq;  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  last  century.    It 
to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  die  arts  of  social  intercourse 
never,  at  any  period  of  the  civilised  world,  carried  to  so  high 
s  yiferh  of  refinement  and  polish;  and  diere  are  not  wanting  those 
e«m  aflMNig   our  less  harmonised  countiymen,  who  have  been 
a  cultivated  by  die  brilliant  and  seducing  picture,  as  to  appear 
ttilewt  to  fix  in  such  a  state  the  standard  for  the  greatest  possible 
fwdty  of  homan  happiness.    From  all  such  opinions  we  widely 
tfer,  not  in  disputing  the  fiM^t,  but  the  inference.    To  the  pro- 
<hction  of  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  society,  it  seems  to  have 
aeoessaiy  to  make  certain  sacrifices;  and  we  are  by  no  means 
~  diat  the  objects  sacrificed  were  not  often  of  much  greater 
in  the  scale  of  real  felicity  than  those  acquired. 
Wehave  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  so  much  at  the  outset,  that 
Aeealeitaimnent  which  we  profess  ourselves  to  derive  from  these 
seeoaots  of  Parisian  society,  may  not  be  confounded  with  any 
nppoaed  admiration  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  establish- 
eif  or  desire  of  seeing  them  reduced  more  generally  into  practice 
tnoBg  onrselTes.     It  would  be  a  miserable  exchange,  that  of  the 
kift  fisr  the  ima^nation,  of  the  domestic  affections  for  the  social 
gnoes.    After  this,  we  shall  have  done  with  the  subject,  and,  in- 
eiesd  of  monivdngf  hasten  to  convey  to  our  readers  as  large  a  por- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  information  and  amusement  with  which  the  work  befoi 
us  abounds^  as  we  can  concentrate  within  the  limits  of  the  foUo\i 
iug  pages, 

M.  de  Grimm,  who  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  of  obacur 
parentage,  owed  his  introduction  mto  good  society  at  Paris  t 
the  capacity  in  which  he  travelled,  of  governor  to  the  childrea  c 
Count  Schomberg.  His  earliest  intimacy,  among  the  wits  nm 
philosopbists  of  the  day,  was  with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau;  an< 
through  him  he  became  acquainted  with  Diderot,  Baron  Hoi 
bach,  and  the  principal  authors  of  the  Encyclopidie.  *  These  con 
nections,  aided  by  what  his  biography  caUs  '  la  souplesse  de  soi 
esprit,'  were  not  long  in  opening  to  him  *  une  carri^re  bril 
lante/  During  several  years  he  was  employed  as  secretary  b; 
the  late  duke  of  Orl^ns;  and  was  applied  to  by  several  of  th^ 
German  princes  to  transmit  to  them,  in  the  way'  of  free  and  lively 
correspondence,  all  the  literary  and  philosophistical  gossip  of  Pairis 
Of  the  mass  of  information  and  amusement  which  this  miscella- 
neous  correspondence  must  have  contained,  it  was  not  known  (sayj 
the  editor  of  these  volumes)  that  any  portion  existed,  until  ihi 
discovery  of  the  MSS.  from  which  this  selection  is  made,  and 
which,  (we  -are  told,)  if  printed  entire,  would  have  extended  tc 
three  times  the  present  quantity;  but  it  was  judged  proper  to  cur- 
tail it,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  the  analyse  of  dramatic  pieces  with 
which  the  original  appears  to  have  abounded,  and  secondly  of  va« 
rious  jeux  d'esprit,  and  indeed  of  some  entire  works  of  Diderol 
and  others,  which  have  since  appeared  in  other  forms  before  the 
public.  These  curtail  cneuts  might  have  been  considerably  enlarged 
without  injury  to  die  book.  Several  pieces,  which  we  ourselves 
know  to  have  been  published  before,  are  republished  now;  and 
doubtless  there  are  several  others,  of  the  previous  appearance  oi 
which  we  are  ignorant ;  and,  though  the  long  accounts  «f  tragedies, 
operas,  farces,  ballets,  &c.  are  very  properly  omitted,  yet  all  the 
criticisms,  even  upon  the  wor^t  and  most  insignificamt  of  themy-ar^ 
retained;  and,  however  lively  and  even  just  in  their  taste  and  spirit, 
might  have  been  reduced,  at  least,  two-thirds  without  prejudice  (we 
should  imagine)  to  any  modern  reader.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
ttie  criticisms  on  the  publications  of  the  day,  which  we  should  have 
doomed  to  amputation  in  an  equal  proportioki.  After  all  these  cur- 
tailments, enough  would  be  left  to  fill  two  volumes  out  of  the  five 
which  lie  before  ps;  and  these  would  form  a  magazine  of  good 
sense,  lively  anecdote,  spirited  criticism,  and  laughable  whim,  such 
as  no  collection  of  ana  or  table-talk  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
exceeds,  or  even  rivals. 

Part  of  the  correspondence,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Preface, 
was  furnished  by  Diderot;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  but  a  small 

portioi^ 
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^R^teiiQiC  it^  «Aid  the  philosophist  seems  only  to  have  supplied  the 
]^t  q{  Ykis  friend  occasionally^  when  prevented  by  illness  or  ab- 
KKft  {torn  completiDg  his  engagement  with  the  "*  sovereign  prince' 
tot4om  \x  waa  addressed.     Who  this  sovereign  was,  we  are  not 
irfamied:  but  Kve  have  been  told  that  the  late  Maigrave  of  An- 
ipdb  was  one  of  those  to  whom  Grimm  was  in  the  habits  of  ad- 
irenig  hia  Parisian  communicationsy   and  that  the  Margravine 
Wb  sm  in  her  posaession  several  volumes  of  his  correspondence, 
ifiett  deal  of  this  may,  in  all  likelihood^  be  merely  a  duplicate  of 
ill  now  publt^ed;  as  it  surely  formed  no  part  of  the  Baron's  con- 
tat  wilk  his  ilkutrious  employers  to  furnish  different  matter  for 
ci&of  them;  bat  the  treasure,  at  all  events,  would  be  worth  the 
taarkiDg;  and  the  hcune  of  two  years,  (1775  and  1776,)  which 
Aicdilor  laments  in  ihe  present  publication,  might  be  supplied  if 
Mk  ordhiary  good  fortune  attended  the  search.  . 

We  most  bring  our  readers  a  litde  better  acquainted  with  the 
■liMir  of  the  Correspondence,  before  we  dive  into  the  book 
iteif. 

*  M.  de  Grimm,'  says  the  editor^  *  a  ^te  long-temps  cbnnu  k  Paris 
fur  la  finesse  de  son  esprit,'  la  van&t6  de  $es  connaissances,  et  surtout 
par  ses  Itai$«m9  avec  les  hommes  les  plus  c^l^res  du  si^de  dtirnier. 
Qaoiqae Stranger,  ilsnt prendre  en  France  le  catact^re,  les  formes, ct 
rarfcajiite  parisieuRe,  et  vengea  rAUemagoe  des  Epigram  roes  de  nos 
petit»4nutres»' 

Tbb  ealogiam  is  borne  out  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  Corre- 
Among  aU-  the  bona  mots  and  witticisms  of  others 
he  details  in  profusion,  thereare  few  which  exceed  either  in 
or  in  ndivtti  those  which  he  occasionally  intersperses  of 
Us  own;  and  the  freedom  and  manliness  of  his  remark  on  books, 
m  characters,  and  on  passing  events,  are  only  equalled  by  the  tone 
«€ good  humour  in  which  they  are  delivered.     One  fatal  exception 
Mf  indeed,  to  be  made'  to  this  general  commendation,    llie  good 
teaaa  of  the  iodividnal  was  not  proof  against  the  prevailing  and  over- 
aMming  spkit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  society  with 
vittcfa  he  was  chiefly  united.     His  religious,  or,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
gn^e,  his  philosophical  principles^  as  far  as  this  correspondence 
leseak  them  to  us,  exhibit  an  absence  of  all  sound  reflection,  re- 
anrkable  even  in  a  Parisian  wit  of  the  Idth  century.     He  seems 
to  have  been  fix^  in  nothing  but  the  habit  of  irreverent  ridicule ; 
tad  when  he  occasiooally  attempts  to  be  serious,  we  have  in  one 
Booth' a  profession  of  sentiments  amounting  to  downright  atheism, 
wUch  are  disavowed  in  the  next,  and  perhaps  reassumed  in  the 
Aicceeding,  but  always  with  an  air  of  indifference  which  forms  a 
cnrioos  contrast  to  Uie  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  es- 
pouses 
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pouses  tbe  cause  of  a  favourite  actress^  or  defeiids  the  merits  of  aa 
unpopular  pantomime. 

Though  possessed  undoubtedly  of  considerable  talents,  and  a 
German,  he  was  a  most  decided  petit-maitre.  Not  long  after  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  he  fell  violently  in  love  with  une  vertu  d^  Opera, 
named  Mademoiselle  Fel,  who  refused  (chose  inouie !)  to  listen  to 
his  vows.  This  disappointment  threw  him  into  a  sort  of  catalepsy^ 
which  lasted  many  days.  *  D  restait  ^tendu  sur  son  lit,  les  yeux 
fixes,  les  membres  roides,  sans  parler,  sans  manger,  sans  donner 
aucun  signe  de  sentiment.'  His  friends  thoOght  him  actually  dead, 
and  Raynal  and  Rousseau  sat  up  several  nights  to  watch  by  him; 
but  his  physician  thought  better  of  him ; '  et  en  eflfet,  un  beau  matin 
Grimm  prit  son  parti,  se  leva  sur  son  s&nt,  s'habiUa,  et  ne  pensa 
plus  i  sa  Liicr^ce  de  TOp^ra/  This  adventure  gave  him  great  ^at 
among  the  ladies,  who  adored  him  for  the  sensibility  wbidi  he  had 
so  strwingly  demonstrated;  but  their  favours  seem  to  have  turped 
bis  head  in  good  earnest;  and  he  gave  himself  such  airs  that  his 
friend  Jean  Jacques  determined  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  him* 
This  is  Rousseau's  own  account  of  the  or^in  of  the  disagreement 
between  them.  Grimm,  perhaps,  told  a  different  story.  He  did 
not,  it  seems,  add  to  his  other  qualifications  the  charms  of  an 
agreeable  person,  and  took  incredible  pains  to  supply  his  natural 
deficiency  by  the  artificial  resources  of  the  toilet.  No  lady  in 
Pari^  employed  the  brush  to  so  much  effect;  and  tbe  quantity  of 
ceruse  with  which  he  daily  filled  up  the  lines  and  wrinkles  of  his 
face,  joined  to  the  want  of  moderation  which  he  displayed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  bonne$  fortunes,  procured  for  him  ^e  appel- 
lation of  Tyran  le  blanc.  His  various  connections  withthe  sove* 
leign  princes  of  Germany  and  the  north,  among  whom  rrederick, 
Gustavus,  and  Catherine  are  reckoned,  procured  him  high  honours 
as  well  as  emoluments ;  and  he  has  been  accused  of  having  recourse 
to  low  and  unworthy  practices  to  recommend  himself  to  those  fa* 
TOUTS  and  advantages;  but  his  editor  indignantly  repels  all  these 
insinuations.  With  the  exception  of  the  important  article  of  reli- 
gion, he  seems  to  have  merited  the  farther  encomium  which  is  here 
passed  upon  his  philosophy. 

^  Grimm  ^tait  philosophe  sans  doute,  majs  de  cette  philosophie  que 
tout  homme  de  bien  peut  avouer;  de  cette  philosophie  qui  eclaire  et 
'ne  brAle  pas;  de  cette  philosophie  qui  sait  respecter  Tordre  et  les  lois 
sociales.  Sa  Correspondance  prouve  qull  ne  partageait  nuUement  les 
^xc^  de  quelques  enfans  perdus  de  TEncyclopMie,  qui,  en  voulant 
servir  la  raison,  la  trahissaient  tous  les  jours.  Ce  caractfere  de  sagesse 
et  de  mod6ration  lui  valut  en  eflfet  des  cordons  et  des  dignit^s^  maift  A 
ies  obtint  hoDorablement,  sans  intrigue  et  sans  bassesse.' 

Notwithstanding  the  moderation  of  his  philosophy,  he  very  nar- 
rowly 
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M  w»)^ed  iSbe  Sastille  for  the  ardour  nvitb  which  he  defended 
ttftttj  of  the   Coin  de  la  Reine  (the  advocates  for  the  Italian 
Ofot)  Bigaxiist  the  RoyalisieSf  who  asserted  the  cause  of  the  na* 
t»ni  miudc.      Such  were  the  factions  which  divided  all  Paris  in 
haehsppy  days!      In  1776;hewas  appointed  minister  plenipo- 
Msf  for  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  at  Paris^  and  it  was  then  he 
tt*  warned  the   title  of  Baron.    He  continued  to  reside  at  the 
haAk  capital  long  enough  to  witness  the  commencement  of  disor- 
laiiadier  more  serious  than  those  of  the  Piccinistes  and  Gluck- 
iln:  his  latter  days  were  passed  in  literary  retirement  at  Gotha; 
wkht  Aed  there  at  a  very  advanced  age  about  five  years  ago. 
Attached  as  he  was  to  the  parti  philo$ophique,  we  are  not  to 
<^Kt  much  impartiality  in  those  parts  of  his  correspondence 
relate  either  to  the  chiefs  of  that  party  or  their  principal 
and   antagonists.    There  is  amply  sufficient^  however, 
meounrsy   after  making  all  due  allowances  for  exag- 
femiaii,  to  confirm  our  former  impressions,  that  the  blind  animo- 
%  of  the  advocatea  for  religion  and  social  order  advanced  an  equal 
higtk  wftb  die  Encyclopidistes,  tliough  in  a  contrary  direction^  to- 
die  accomplishment  of  the  terrible  catastrophe.     One  fatal 
appears  to  have  involved  all  parties  in  the  state,  and  all 
of  aociety :  it  was,  however,  at  least  as  true  of  the  philoso- 
^Usta  aa  of  their  enemies,  that  when  once  the  bandage  was  remov- 
ed, and  the  precipice  on  whif:h  they  stood  revealed  to  their  eyes, 
dbqr  would  rain  have  retreated, — but  it  was  no  longer  possible* 
We  know  not  a  more  instructive  lesson  than  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  contemporary  memoirs  of  the  times  immediately  preceding  the 
Revolution;  and  a  reflecting  man  can  hardly  peruse  them  widiout 
ticqnently  starting  as  he  asks  himself  the  question,. '  Am  I  not  at 
Ml  moment  on  die  edge  of  a  similar  precipice  i*    What  are  the 
^fB  of  the  times  by  which  our  danger  may  be  made  manifest, 
Hi  how  is  it  to  be  avoided  ?     We  have  indeed  a  tremendous  les* 
<0a  before  us;  but  who  shall  say  that  we  are  capable  of  turning 
't  10  diat  account  without  which  it  will  be  lost  upon  us,  and  the 
neAal  of  ita  warning  only  serve  to  render  our  fall  less  pitiable? 

vohajre  ia,  throughout  this  correspondence,  the  hero  of  the  song, 
^  nDCnliK  oracle  in  whose  decisions  the  writer  reposes  with  a» 
■■ch  conmsnce  aa  the  most  devout  catholic  in  the  Pope's  infalli- 
fai^Jr,-*«xeMt  indeed  when,  now  and  then,  the  timidity  of  old  age, 
OITa  piitial  {^eam  of  futurity,  may  have  induced  the  veteran  infidel 
H^  profess  sentiments  foreign  to  the  habitual  current  of  his  thoughts 
wf  ^piession^.  In  the  light  and  irreverent  language  of  the  Eiicy* 
cfaafdlHtea,  die  sage  of  Femey  is  styled  patriarch  of  the  holy  philo* 
sopoKalcburcb;  and  his  disciples  are  accustomed  to  meet  toge- 
ifer  in  frequent  commemoration  of  their  founder.     It  is  no  won-' 

der 
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derify  at  a  time  of  unexamplied  rotteuiessboth  in  cbiirch  and  state^ 
Mich  irreligious  mockery,  continually  in  the  mouths  of  those  to 
whom  the  French  people  looked  up  as  the  deporitaries  of  all  the 
Yfit,  knowle%e^  and  genius  of  the  age^  should  have  .inspired  the 
serious  with  even  ima^nary  terrors,  and  given  birdi  all  those 
stories  of  anti-social,  anti-monarchical,  and  anti-christian  conspira* 
cies,  which  subsequent  events  have  fixed  in  the  minds  of  many  with 
a  persuasion  of  their  reality  not  to  be  shaken  by  »af  representation 
of  their  unlikelihood,  absurdity,  or  manifest  imposs^ity.  We  cao^ 
not  expect  these  persons  to  be  convinced  that  the  questions  agitated 
at  these  several  meetings  of  Pandsemonium  were,  generally  speak-* 
ing,  of  no  greater  importance  to  the  existence  and  welfare  of  so* 
ciety  than  the  following. 

'  Fr^re  Marmontel  fait  savoir  qu'ii  est  al16  loger  chez  Mademoiselle 
Clairon,  et  qu'il  compte  donner  incessamihent  un  nouvel  op6ra^-comiqne, 
intitule  Ssfltdn^  dont  la  musique  est  de  M.  Gr6try.  Nous  lui  souhai- 
tons  le  naturel  qui  lui  manque,  afin  qu^il  plaise  aux  geas  de  gout. 
L'^glise,  faisant  attention  au  rare  g^nie  dont  le  sort  a  doui  M.  Gr^try^ 
lui  accorde  les  honneurs  et  droits  de  fr^re.  £n  consequence,  nous  ie 
conjurons,  par  les  entraiiles  de  notre  m^re  la  sainte  eglise,  de  menager 
sa  sante,  de  considcrer  que  sa  poitrine  est  raauvaise,  et  de  se  livrer 
moins  ardemment  aux  plaisirs  de  Tamour,  afin  de  s'y  livrer  plus  long- 
temps. 

*  Fr^re  Thomas  fait  savoir  qu'il  a  coropos6  un  Essai  sur  les  Fetnmes, 
&c.  L'^giise  estime  la  purete  de  moeurs  et  les  vertus  de  fr^  Thomas; 
elie  craint  quil  ne  connaisse  pas  encore  assez  les  femmes ;  elle  lui  con- 
seille  de  se  lier  plus  intimement,  s'il  se  peut,  avec  quelques  unes  dea 
heroines  qu'il  frequente,  pour  le  plus  grand  bien  de  son  ouvrage,  &c« 

'  Soeur  de  TEspinasse  fait  savoir  que  ba  fortune  oe  lui  pei'met  pas  d  of- 
frir  ni  k  diner,  ni  k  souper,  et  qu'elle  h'en  a  pas  moins  d'euvie  de  rece- 
voir  chez  elle  les  freres  qui  voudront  y  venir  digerer.  U6glise  m'ordonne 
de  lui  dire  qu'elle  sy  rendra,  et  que,  quand  on  a  autant  d'esprit  et  de 
m^rite,  on  peut  se  passer  de  beaut^  et  de  fortune. 

*  M^re  Geoffrin  fait  savoir  qu'elle  renouvelle  les  defenses  et  lois  pro- 
hibitives  de$  ann6es  pr^c^dentes;  et  qu'il  ne  sera  pas  plus  permis  que 
par  le  pass^  de  parler  chez  elle  ni  d'a^res  tnt^rieuses,  ni  d'affaires  ex- 
t^rieures;  ni  d'affaires  dela  Cour,  ni  d'al&ires  de  la  viile;  ni  d'affaires 
du  nord,  ni  d'affaires  du  midi;  ni  d'afiisinss  d'orient,  ni  d'affaires  d'occi- 
dent;  ni  de  politique,  ni  de  finances;  ni  de  paix,  ni  de  guerre;  ni  de 
religion,  oi  de  gouvemement;  ni  de  tb^ologie,  ni  de  n^itapbjfsique;-  ni 
de  grammaire,  ni  de  musique;  ni,  en  gen6ra]^  d'aucune  mati^  quel- 

conque r6glise,  consid&rant  que  le  silence,  et  notamment  sur  les 

matii^res  dont  il  est  question,  n'est  pas  son  fort,  promet  d'ob^ir  aUtant 
qu'elle  y  sera  contrainte  par  force  de  violence.' 

Such  frivolity  as  this,  however  despicable^  and  however  prejudi-' 
cial  to  the  interests  of  morality,  was  never,  surelyj  the  chafacterista^; 
of  '  bloody  conspiracy.'  '  . 

Among 
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Among  die  ^l^es  of  Voltaife  oo  the  boards  of  the  Com^k 

fnaqne^  ^vas  an  actor  named  Paulin^  ^vfao  performed  the  parts 

ottftmls  in  tragedy  and  of  peasants  in  comedy*  *  M.  Grimm  says 

te  '  il  toil  paysan  passable,  mais  mauvais  tyran/  and  that  Vol- 

untfias  mialed  by  his  sonorous  voice  in  imagining  that  nature  had 

ikaiped  him  far  a  Hevod.    '  Laissez-moi  faire/  he  used  to  saj, 

'jeioBsilive  un  tyran  k  la  brochette,  dont  vous  serez  contens/ 

neiBstnictcd  him  to  perform  the  part  of  Polifonte,  in  his  tragedy 

4  lieropa;  and  once,  while  it  was  under  reheafsal,  waked  his 

nkt  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  fetch  the  actor  to  receive 

■Knew  idea  which  he  wished  to  communicate.    The  servant 

vfy  letnonstrated  that  M.  Paulin  was  in  his  first  sleep.     ^  Be- 

fw,'  said   the  poet  with  great  seriousness — *  Va — cours — Ics 

^ne  dorment  jamais.' 

Ae  appointment  of  Voltaire,  by  Pope  Ganganelli,  to  the  lay 
oice  of  <  P^re  temporel  des  Capucins  du  pays  de  Gex/  gave  rise 
to  a  variety  of  witticisms  at  his  expense,  and  he  appears  to  have 
kea  by  no  means  averse  to  join  in  the  pleasantries  himself. 

'  Thqr  pretend,'  says  the  Baron,  '  that  he  has  already  written  letters, 
i^md  with  a  cross,  f,  VoUaire^  -  Capucin  indigne^  He  says  of  himself 
"^that  those  who  foretold' that  be  would  die  a  Capuchio,  have  not  been 
tBOikcD,  and  he  should  esteem  himself  very  bappy  if,  at  bis  old  age, 
^  coald  hqpe  to  arrive  at  the  bmmes fortunes  of  a  Capucbin."  A  per- 
son, just  arrived  from  Ferney,  relates  to  us  that  the  Patriarch  said  to 
^sOj  at  hb  first  visit,  '^  Vous  me  trouverez  bien  chang^ :  on  devient 
ci^  ^  mesure  quon  vieillit;  j'ai  pris  Thabitude  de'  me  faire  iaire 
qadqae  lecture  pieuse  en  me  tnettant  h.  table  ;*  and  that,  in  effect, 
<^y  began  to  read  to  him  a  sermon  out  of  Massil Ion's  Petit  Car^me, 
^TiBg  which  the  Patriarch  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  que  c'est  beau ! 
tid  style!  quelle  harmoniel  quelle  Eloquence!"  but  when  they  bad  got 
Ibsajg^  two  or  three  pages,  he  said,  *'  tirez  Massillon,"  upon  which 
l^shut  the  book,  and  the  admiring  hearer  se  livra,  h  son  ordinaire, 
^inOe  kfc  verve  et  k  toute  la  folie  de  son  imagination,  qui  aura  biea  de 
h  pdoe  k  coutracter  la  gravity  n^cessaire  h  un  p^re  temporel  des  Ca* 

nam: 

Tht  following  letter  to  the  Mar^chal  de  Richelieu  proves  the 
taper  IB  which  Voltaire  himself  received  and  treated  his  ecclesi- 
aslied  ptomoticHi. 

'  Je  roodrais  bien,  monseigneur,  avoir  le  piaisir  de  vous  donner  ma 

l^^aUiction avant  de  roourir.    Uexpression  vous  paraitra  un  peu  forte: 

^  est  poortant  dans  la  v^rite.    J'ai  i'honneur  d'etre  Capucin.     Notre. 

i^ain!  qui  est  h  Rome,  vient  de  m'envoyer  mes  patentes ;  mon  titre 

^;  Frirt  tpirituel  et  Fh-e  temporel  des  Capucins.    Mandez-moi  laquelle 

^  vos  maf tresses  vous  voulez  retirer  du  purgaloire;  je  vous  jure  sur 

ttteribe  qii'elle  n'y  sera  pas  dans  vingt-quatre  beures.     Comme  je  dois 

BK  Huchcr  d^  biens  de  ce  monde,  j'ai  abandonn^  k  roes  parens  ce  qui 

m'est 
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m'est  dfi  par  Ir  succession  de  feu  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Gaise,  et  pa.i 
M.  votre  intendatit;  its  iront  k  ce  sujet  prendre  vos  ordi^  qu'ils  re* 
l^arderont  corome  un  bien&it.  Je  vous  dontie  ina  b6n6diction.  Sign« 
Voltaire,  Capucin  indigne,  et  qui  n'a  pas  encore  eu  de  bonne  fortune 
de  Capucin/ 

We  have  a  long  account  of  the  original  design  of  the  famous 
statue  of  Voltaire,  which  was  first  proposed  at  the  house  of  Ma* 
dame  Necker,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1770.  Tl^e  anecdote  of  IA« 
PigaUe(tfae  sculptorys  visit  to  Femey,  is  amusing  and  characteristic. 

*  Phidias  Pigalle  a  fait  son  voyage  de  Femey.    The  Patriarch  granted 
him  the  honour  of  a  sitting  every  day;  but  he  was  all  the  time  behaving 
like  a  child,  unable  to  keep  himself  still  a  single  instant.    The  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  had  his  secretary  by  his  side,  to  .dictate  letters  to 
him,  while  the  artist  was  forming  his  model,  et,  suitant  un  tic  qui  lui  est 
fiimilier  en  dictant  des  lettres,  il  soufflait  despaisou  iaisait  d'autces  gri- 
maces mortelles  pour  le  statuaire.    The  poor  artist  was  in  despair,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  other  resource  than  either  to  return  home  or  fall  ill 
at  Ferncy  of  a  burning  fever.     On  the  last  day,  however,  the  conversa- 
tion, by  good  luck,  fell  upon  Aaron's  golden  calf,  and  the  sculptor 
having  declared  that  he  should  require  at  least  six  months  to  cast  such 
B  piece  of  metal,  the  Patriarch  was  so  delighted  with  the  remark,  that 
Pigalle  was  able  to  do  whatever  he  pleased  with  him  all  the  rest  of  the 
sitting/ 

Voltaire's  opposition  to  die  athebtical  principles  of  the '  Syst^me 
de  la  Nature'  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expected  or  looked  for 
by  hb  philosophical  friends  at  Paris.  The  reflections  of  M. 
Grimm  on  the  subject^  appear  to  us  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve 
notice. 

*  Le  patriarche  ne  veut  pas  se  departir  de  son  remuniratcur-^atgeHr ; 
il  le  croit  nteessaire  au  bon  ordre,  II  veut  bien  qu'on  d^truise  le 
dieu  des  fripons  et  des  superstitieux,  mais  il  veut  qu'on  ^argne  celui 
des  bounties  gens  et  des  sages.  H  raisanne  lordessia  comme  un  tnfant^ 
mak  comme  unjoli  enfant  qu'il  est.  II  serait  bien  ^tonn^  si  on  lui  de- 
nandait  de  quelle  couleur  est  son  dieu,  &c.  &c/ 

We  shall  not  sully  our  pages  with  any  of  the  hacknied  Epicurean 
arguments  of  M.  Grimm  which  follow  in  this  place,  and  which 
(we  suppose)  were  adopted  by  him  without  any  reflection,  after 
the  loose  manner  of  Messieurs  les  philosophes,  when  wariii  from 
the  perusal  of  the  *  Systime  dela  Nature.'  It  will  be  a  satisfaction 
to  some  to  know  how  Voltaire  spoke  and  reasoned  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   In  a  letter  to  Madame  Necker,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

'  Vous  me  paries,  Madame,  du  Systhne  de  h  Nature^  livre  qui  fait 
grand  bruit  parmi  les  ignorans,  et  qui  indigne  tous  les  gens,  senses.  II 
est  un  peu  honteux  k  notre  nation,  que  tant  de  gens  aient  embras^  si 
vite  une  opinion  si  ridicule.  II  faut  ^tre  bien  fou  pour  ne  pas  admettre 
tine  grande  intelligence  quand  on  en  a  une  si  petite;  mais  le  comble 
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•  ♦ 

^TiiK^ert\tience  est  d'avoir  fonde  un  syst^me  tout  entier  sur  une  fauitse 

VG^dkce  bite  par   une  j^uite  iriendais  qu'oti  a  pm  pour  un  philo* 

sJIr.    Les  f  rofifOM  on/  eu  grand  tart  d^abandmmer  ks  beUa  kttres  pour 

ca  frofondcs  fadaiseSj  et  on  a  tort  de  Us  prendre  sirieuiemeHti    A  tout 

fi&tty  \e  s'i^le  de  Ph^dre  et  du  Misanthrope  valait  mieux/  / 

We  suspect  ihat>  the  following  anecdote  is  already  current;  but 
il  k  worth  repeating.  An  Englishman  visited  Voltaire  at  Fct- 
ttiy  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  asked  the  patriarch's  commands 
itre  he  was  going.  Voltaire  entreated  him,  at  any  risk,  to  bring 
ba  back  the  ears  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor*  On  his  arrival  at 
the  Hnglishman  mentioned  this  commission  in  many  different 
and  it  was  at  last  repeated  to  Ganganelii,  who,  when  the 
attended  an  audience  of  his  holiness,  asked  him  what 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  M.  de  Voltaire?  The 
teetter  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  the  question,  and  his  holiness 
*  1  beg  you  will  inform  M.  de  Voltaire  that,  for  a  long 
past,  the  inquisition  has  had  neither  ears  nor  eyes/ 
The  terrors  of  Voltaire*s  satire  are  well  known,  especially  against 
A  BDfortunate  poets,  whose  evil  desthues  led  them  to  meddle  with 
vhit  he  deemed  his  own  peculiar  provinces  in  literature.  An  un^ 
^ppf  being  of  thb  description,  by  name  C16ment,  (whom  Vol|aire 
called  Client  Maraud j  to  distinguish  him  from  the  old  bard  C16- 
■tat  Marot,)  was  induced  to  write  a  tragedy  called  Merope,  for 
vbidi  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  the  honours  of  r^pre- 
A  servant  once  offered  himself  to  Voltaire,  who  said  he 


cane  from  the  service  of  this  Clement.  *  Coquiuj  said  Voltaire, 
bokiog  him  full  in  the  face,  *  tu  nCas  bien  Fair  d'avoir  fait  les 
tfm  premiers  actes  de  sa  Mtrope.* 

He  following  anecdote  is  much  more  discreditable  to  him.   He 

W  conceived  a  mortal  displeasure  at  the  popularity  of  a  youi^g 

iKftati  called  Mademoiselle  Raucourt,  who  valued  herself  on  the 

JKfyof  her  reputation,  which,  it  seems,  had  never  been  called  in 

mmion.     in  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  he  wrote  to  the  M«ir6chid  de 

KAdieii,  that  this  person  had  been  formerly  mistress  to  a  gentle^ 

ttm  at  Geneva,  and  was  even  now  ready  to  accede  to  the  term^ 

rf  die  best  bidder.'     It  happened  that  the  epistle  was  received  by 

ifei^Mardchal  while  at  table  with  the  very  lady  in  question,  and  he 

Manfiately,  without  looking  at  its  contents,  put  it  into  the  hands  of 

one  of  the  party  to  read  j^loud  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.     The  fair 

Bancourt  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and  D'Alem- 

hat  dispatched  an  indignant  remonstrance  to  the  guilty  patriarch, 

who  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  shameful  humiliation  of  retracting 

the  whole  invention.     The  only  cause  which  M.  Grimm  is  able 

to  ntiga  to  this  '  tncartade  tres-riprihensibte'  of  his  oracle,  is,  that 

the  inteoded  representation  of  his  tragedy  of  the  *  Lois  de  Minos/ 

,yoL.  IX.  vo.  XVII.  o  had 
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had  been  forced  to  give  way  to  the  fashionable  novelty  of  Made* 
jnoiselle  de  Raucourt.  '  Celasiifiit  pour  indispo^er  un  enfant  de 
•soixante-dix-neuf  ans  contre  nn  enfuit  de  dix-eept  qui  derange  et 
trompe  sea  esp6rances/ 

The  Abb£  Coyer,  vrho  is  here  characterised  as  being  '  lliomme 
4a  monde  le  plus  lourd,  Tennui  personnifi^/  kindly  undertook  to 

fiy  Voltaire  a  visit  for  two  or  three  months  at  his  Chateau  de 
emey.  The  first  day  the  philosopher  bore  his  company  with 
tolerable  politeness;  but  the  next  morning  he  interrupted  him  in  a 
long  prosmg  narrative  of  his  travels,  by  a  question  which  appeared 
to  embarrass  him  not  a  little.  '  Savez-vous  bien,  M.  TAbb^,  la 
difference  qu'il  y  a  entre  Don  Quichotte  et  vous  ?  c'est  que  Don 
Quichotte  prenait  toutes  les  auberges  pour  des  cbsiteaux,  et  vous, 
▼ous  prenez  tous  les  chateaux  pour  des  aubeiges/  This  address 
effected  the  immediate  disenchantment  of  M.  TAbb^,  who  took 
liis  departure  within  twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  But  the  foU 
lowing  letter,  describing  a  somewhat  similar  visit  made  by  an  un- 
happy dramatic  author,  is  still  more  characteristic. 

'    '  You  wish  to  hear,  madam,   the  true  history  of  the  pilgrimage 

lately  made  by  M.  Barthe,  to  Ferney ;  and  yoii  will  see  how  it  is  pos- 

'  sible  to  be  damned  in  labouring  after  salvation.    Imagine  to  yourself, 

•then, madam,  that h^  come$ express  from  Marseilles, .to  see  M.  de 

Voltaire?  •  .  .  No;  to  read  to  him  his  new  comedy  in  five  acts  and  in 
verse,  entitled,  VHomme  PertonneL    The  whole  business  had  been  ne- 

fotiated  befpre-hand  by  M.  Moulton,  a  great  favourite  of  Voltaire,  who 
ad  granted  the  favour  desired  with  the  most  gracious  good  humour. 
'Accordingly  they  came  to  Ferney  together,  and  were  received  by  the 
'patriarch  in  the  most  civil  manner  possible :  at  last  the  reading  com- 
menced. Now  you  might  behold  Btirthe,  with  one  eye  upon  his  MS.  the 
other  armed  with  a  spy-glass,  watching  with  the  utmost  anxiety  every 
change  in  the  countenance  of  the  great  critic.  At  the  ten  fiist  verses, 
'M.  de  Voltaire  made  such  grimaces  and  contorsions  as  would  hax'c 
frightened  any  other  reader  than  M.  Barthe.  When  he  came  to  the 
scene  in  which  the  valet  relates  how  his  master  made  him  submit  to  have 
x>ne  of  his  teeth  pulled  out  in  order  to  make  trial  of  the  dentist's  skill,  he 
stopped  him  short,  and  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  ^  Une  dent .'  Ik !  ah  I  ah  f 
The  whole  act  passed  off  without  the  slightest  applause,  not  even  a 
smile;  and,  as  soon  as  he  talked  of  beginning  the  second,  M.  de  Vol- 
taire was  suddenly  seized  with  a  terrible  fit  of  yawning — he  finds  him- 
self unWell — is  quite  in  despair — withdraws  to  bis  closet — and  leaves 
poor  Barthe  in  a  state  of  positive  distraction.  It  had  been  arranged 
chat  he  should  sleep  at  Ferney ;  but  this  he  could  not  consent  to  a^er 
what  had  passed ;  so  all  his  baggage  wus  packed  up  again,  and  he  re- 
turned, sad  and  disconsolate,  to  Geneva. — Next  morning  he  received  a 
most  polite  note  from  M.  de  Voltaire,  containing  a  thousand  apologies, 
entreating  a  continuation  of  the  reading,  and  expressly  promising  that 
1  the  accident  of  the  preceding  night  shdl  not  be  repeated.    Qyelper" 
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i^l  la  spite  of  all  they  coaidsay  to  him,  M.  Barthe  was  resolved 

to  W  tke  dupe  of  It,     He  returaed  to  Ferney*  and  was  received  with  stiU 

plater  clvUity  than  before :  but,  having  heard  out  the  second  act,  yawn* 

ia^al\  the  time,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  third,  Voltaire  took  himself 

oi^lhall  possible  ceremonious ness;  and  poor  Barthe  was  reduced  to 

tale  Ills  departure  a  second  time  without  having  finished  his  piece;  and, 

^vr^  perhaps  still  more  mortifying,  without  having  any  body  to 

^x  mth/ 

Yolture  returned  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  tweqty-Hseva;! 
I«n,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1778. 

*  Non  Vapparition  d*un  revenant,  celle  d'un  proph&te,  d'un  apotre, 

I'tniait  pas  cause  plus  de  surprise  et  d'admiration  que  Tarrive  de  M» 

^Voltaire.     Ce  nouveau  prodijge  a  suspendu  quelques  momens  tout 

iSKinter^t,  il  a  fait  tomber  les  bruits  de  la  guerre,  les  intrigues  de 

nk,  les  tracasseries  de  cour,  m^me  la  grande  querelle  des  Gluckistes 

ctksPiccinistes.     L'orgoeil  encyclop^dique  a  paru  diminu^  de  moiti^, 

hScRbonne  a  fr^mi,  le  parlement  a  gard6  le  silence,  toute  la  litt^ratiire 

i^cst  emne,  tout  Paris  s'est  empress^  de  voler  aux  pieds  de  Tidole,  et 

jamais  le  h^ros  de  notre  si^le  n'e6t  joui  de  sa  gloire  avec  plus  d'^clat, 

a  la  cour  Tavait  honore  d*un  regard  plus  favorable  ou  seulement  moinl 

mdi&rent.* 

'  Whoever  should  undertake  the  history  of  French  vanity  durii^ 
die  e^teenth  century,  would  go  far  towards  explaining  the  causes 
of  the  revolution/  is  a  very  true  saying.  Vanity  was  evidently  the 
apnng  of  all  Voltaire's  actions  and  sentiments ;  nay,  it  had  so  incor- 
pomled  itself  with  his  very  essence  that,  we  are  persuaded,  the  very 
■Konsistencjes  and  alterations  which  were  remarked  in  him  towards 
die  dose  of  his  life,  were  owing  more  to  that  pervading  principle 
&ao  either  to  repentance  or  foresight.  The  extraordinary  part 
which  he  took  in  the  affair  of  M.  de  Morangies,  has  been  ge« 
■oally  ascribed  to  the  apprehensions  which  he  latterly  began  to 
cMertain  of  an  approaching  overthrow  of  the  very  foundations  of 
Adety;  aud  the  philosophists  of  Paris  appear,  from  the  corre^ 
apoudeDce  before  us,  to  have  been  equally  astonished  and  mortified 
it  the  d^ertion  of  the  '  great  defender  of  Galas'  from  the 
Mpolar  cause  which  he  had  hitherto  so  successfully  maintained. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  consider  what  part  his  vanity  would  naturally 
have  induced  him  to  take  in  the  business,  we  shoidd  be  inclined  to 
9KJ  dbat  it  was  that  which  he  in  fact  espoused.  Where  all  the 
dnefs  of  the  philosophical  party,  and  all  the  rabble,  were  of  one 
wSnA  on  the  subject,  little  honour  was  to  be  acquired,  or  notice 
attracted,  by  tailing  the  same  view  of  it  with  them.  It  was  quite 
oifcerwise  in  those  earlier  times  when  he  so  nobly  attacked  the 
ptrlisaaent  of  Toulouse  on  the  subject  of  the  melancholy  affair 
flfcove.aUude€l  to*     Besides^  he  was  sick  of  the  homage  of  those 
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^hom  he  bad  taught  to  go  fap  beyond  himself  in  his  }Ailo80pfaical 
career;  and  his  vanity  would  fain  have  procured  to  itself  new  food 
in  the 'applause  and  gratitude  of  tbe.courty  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
church  also.  The  affair  of  M.  Moraugi6s  was,  after  all,  very 
doubtful ;  and  the  final  decree  of  the  parliament  in  his  favour 
does  not  appear  to  have  excited,  in  dispassionate  persons,  any 
suspicion  of  partiality  or  corruption.  This  decision  is,  however,  re- 
markable as  having  given  rise  to  one  of  the  earliest  public  demon- 
strations of  the  spirit  and  power  of  *  le  souverain  peuple/  In  a 
play  which  was  represented  two  nights  afterwards,  at  the  Comtdie 
FraMfaise,  there  occurred  the  following  expression, 

Dans  une  cause  obscure, 
Des  juges  bien  paycs  verraient  plus  clair  que  nous, 

which  'the  pit  immediately  applied;  and  the  whole  theatre  rc- 
^^uiided  with  applauses  si  Jbus  et  si  opinidtreSf  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  performance.  M.  de 
Grimm  was  certainly  not  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  foresight 
which  ha^  been  attributed  to  his  oracle,  or  be  would  not  have 
femarked  upon  such  an  occasion,  after  allowing  the  whole 
parterre  to  be  worthy  of  the  Bastille  for  their  insolence,  '  j'aime, 
je  Tavoue,  k  me  voir  transport^  un  moment  d  Rome  ou  d  Ath^nes, 
pour  admirer  combien  le  gofit  des  arts  et  surtont  celui  du  spectacle 
dispose  les  esprits  d  jouir  de  la  liberty  et  ii  se  livrer  aux  saillies 
d'une  gai6t£  vive  et  petulante.*  It  required  tifteen  years  longer 
experience  to  prov^,  that  it  is  not  quite  safe  to  indulge  the  subjects 
of  an  absolute  monarchy  in  acting  the  part^  of  Athenians  aud 
Romans. 

The  name  of  Rousseau  naturally  fcdiows  that  of  Voltaire;  but 
we  have  already  noticed  his  quarrel  with  the  principal  writer  in 
these  pages,  and  his  name  does  not  very  often  occur  m  the  corre> 
spondeiKe.  There  is  great  good  sense,  however,  in  the  following 
remarks  on  his  cliaracter  and  genius* 

*  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  n'a  point  d'fidmirateurs,  il  a  des  devots ; 
nc  avec  toutes  les  qualites  d'un^chef  de  secte,  il  s'est  trouve  deplace 
dans  son  si^cle,  dont  L'esprit  tend  k  une  association  g6ni*rale  de  culture 
et  de  philosophie,  ibndee  sur  une  grande  indifi^rence  pour  toutes  les 
opinions  particuH^res:  on  ne  veut  plus  aujourd'hui  se  partager  en 
aecteSf  ni  faireppt  k  part :  c'etait  la  fureur  des  si^cles  pr^c^dens,  elle 
est  passee.  Voltaire  a  senti  la  pente  de  son  sifecle,  il  en  est  devenu 
Tjipbtre ;  Rousseau  auraic  joue  tin  grand  r61e  il  y  a  deox  cents  ans ; 
comine  r6farmatcurv  il  aurait  pu  fttre  T&me  d'une  revolution  g^n^raie  : 
dans  ce  si^cle,  il  meurt  uubliu  en  Dauphine,  sans  avoir  produit  aucun 
L  cffet  memorable." 

t  It  is  seldom  that  the  characters  and  powers  of  men  are  esti- 

i  mated 
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.  wted  widi  so  intich  precision  and  accuracy  v^hile  they  are  yet 
Ak.  His  return  to  .Paris  in  the  year  1770,  by  the  connivance  of 
the  magistrates,  under  the  condition  of  not  publishing,  is  described 
w&  a  very  allowable  portion  of  ridicule. 

*  He  has  made  a  display  of  his  person  several  tiroes  at  the  Ca(^  de  la 
Re^eace  in  the  Palais-Royal,  and  has  attracte<l  prodigious  crowds  to 
come  and  gaze  at  him.  They  were  asked,  what  they  were  doing 
tkre^and  answered,  ^  que  cetait  pour  voir  Jean  Jacques ;"  but  when 
d»j  vere  again  asked  **  ce  que  c%tair  que  ce  Jean  Jacques,**  they 
ttBireredy  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter ;  but  that  he  was 
ggiog  to  pass  that  way/ 

M.  Rousseau  was  exhorted  to  put  an  end  to  this  species  of 
pUic  exhibition  without  delay^  and  poor  Jean  Jacques  sank  very 
oMiently  and  peaceably  into  his  former  retirement.  Grimm, 
kwever^  appears  to  have  always  entertained  a  very  high|  not  to  ssQr 
estravaganty  respect  for  the  talents  of  this  extraordinary  man.  He 
sajs,  in  another  place, 

^Cest  le  sort  de  Rousseau  d'etre  refute  ppar  des  gens  qui  n'ont  pas 
Toolu  on  qui  n'ont  j>as  su  Tentendre.'    And  again :  *  It  seems  to  me, 
rkatyou  have  never  caught  the  true  character  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.    This 
cdebrated  man,  bom  with  rare  kbilities  to  persuade  others  of  all  that 
lie  wished  them  to  believe,  has  endeavoured,  above  all  things,  to  render 
popular  those  truths  which  be  himself  believed  to  be  of  public  utility* 
If  the  bodies  of  infants  are  no  longer  cramped  by  whalebone,  their 
Brads  no  longer  oppressed  by  precepts,  their  earliest  years  exempted 
torn  slavery  and  torture,  it  is  to  Rousseau  that  they  owe  all  this.    As 
for  the  women,  if  tbey  dare  to  act  the  nurse,  or  to  become  the  real 
Giodiers  of  their  children,  or  even  the  real  wives  of  their  husbands,  this 
dso  is  the  work  of  Rousseau.     He  has  awakened  in  young  minds  the 
QiAosiasm  of  virtue  which  is  so  necessary  to  counteract  the  enthusiasm 
^  the  passions.     Among  modem  philosophers,  he  is  one  of  those  who 
k»e  pmduced  the  greatest  effect  on  the  human  mind,  because  he 
pnseitd  the  talent  of  disposing  the  minds  of  his  readers,  as  the  orators 
«f  old  dtsp<i8ed  Chose  of  their.auditors.     Few  have  written  better  against 
01,  and  none  have  written  so  well  in  our  favour/ 

Hiis  is  high  colouring,  and  certainly  presents  only  one  side  of 
the  jHctttre.     The  followmg  anecdote  is  very  characteristic. 

'  He  had  long  lived  on  his  fifth  floor  in  Paris  entirely  forgotten  by  the 
vorid  which  he  af&cted  to  despise,  and  from  affectation  really  shuuned, 
vhai  an  accident  that  happened  to  him,. in  one  of  his  solitary  \valks» 
bfDoght  hini  once  more,  for  a  single  moment,  on  the  stage  of  the  public. 
Heirasmet  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  street  by  M.  de  St.  Fargeau, 
^Viog  very  fast  in  his  carriage,  and  in  his  attempt  to  get  out  of  the 
■ly,  was  pushed  by  a  large  Danish  dog  running  before  the  horses, 
iiid  thrown  down  in  the  road.    M.  de  St,  Fargeau  immediately  stopt 
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bis  coacb  and  hastened  to  assist  the  person  whom  his  dog  had  thus 
knocked  down;  but  as  soon  as  he  recognised  the  author  of  Emile,  he 
redoubled  his  apologies  and  his  attentions,  and  pressed  him,  in  the  most 
polite  manner  possible,  to  allow  him  the  happiness  of  conveying  him 
back  to  his  lodgings.  The  philosopher  was  inexorable,  and  returned 
alone  and  on  foot.  Next  rooming,  M.  de  St.  Fargeau  sent  to  inquire 
for  him.  **  Dites  d  Wfire  nuAtre  qi^il  enckaine  son  ckien"  was  bis  onljr 
answer.    Could  Diogenes  have  framed  a  better?* 

His  unfortunate  marriage  was  a  butt  for  all  tlie  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule^ which,  however,  he  seemed  rather  to  court  than  shun.  His 
physician  going  to  visit  him  at  Ermenonville,  a  short  time  before 
his  deaths  found  bim  mounting  his  staircase  with  great  pain  and 
difficulty,  after  having  been  in  the  cellar,  and  asked  him  why^  in  his 
mfirm  state,  he  did  not  make  his  wife  act  the  part  of  butler.  *  Que 
voulez  vousf*  he  answered,  '  quand  die  y  va,  elle  y  rested 

The  posthumous  publication  of  that  strange  production,  IRous^ 
seaujuge  de  Jean  Jacques,  gives  occasion  to  some  good  reflections 
both  on  the  individual  and  on  the  extraordinary  construction  of  the 
human  mind  exemplified  in  his  conduct. 

'  On  y  verra  le  melange  le  plusetonnant  de  force  de  style  et  de  fai- 
blesse  d'esprit,  tout  le  desordre  d'une  sensibilite  profondement  affectee, 
un  ridicule  inconcevable  avecf  la  folic  la  plus  s^rv^use  et  la  plus  digne 
de  pitie.  On  ne  peut  douter  qu*en  6crivant  ceci,  Rousseau  ne  fCkt  par- 
&itement  fou;  et  il  ne  parail  pas  raoins  certain  qu'il  n'y  a  que  Rous- 
«eau  dans  le  roonde  qui  ait  pu  Tecrire.' 

We  have  here  a  very  curious  account  of  the  d6m&16  between  the 
£ncyclop6distes  and  their  printer  and  publisher,  M.  Breton,  (who 
was  also  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  work,)  on  occasion  of  a  discove- 
ry, made  too  late  for  prevention  or  remedy,  of  the  '  horrible'  muti- 
lations which  this  nefarious  printer  and  bis  foreman  had  taken  upoa 
them  to  make  in  almost  all  the  principal  articles  of  the  last  ten 
volumes,  .as  they  went  to  the  press.     The  utter  dismay  of  the 
philosophers,  oo  the  first  revelation  of  this  act  of  barbarism,  may 
be  conceived  by  those  who  are  at  ail  acquainted  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  Frenchman's  emotions  upon  every  occasion  where 
his  vanity  or  self-love  receives  a  wound,  however  trivial.     Grimm, 
who  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  a  very  ardent 
philosopher,  manifestly  laughs  in  his  sleeve  all  the  time  that  he  is 
affecting  to  sympathize  with  his  friends  in  their  distress  and  indig- 
nation ;  and  this  tone  of  half  banter  and  half  earnestness  contri- 
butes to  render  his  whole  history  of  the  transaction  remarkably 
amusing.   .  Hisheroi-comic  style  of  narration,  however,  falls  short 
of  the  language  used  by  poor  Diderot  in  serious  earnest;  and  tfaie 
letter  which  ne  addresses  to  '  the  sacrilegious  priuter/  on  coming 
to  the  determination  of  contianing  the  management  of  the  work  for 

the 
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Aeake  of  die  temraifaig  proprietors,  and  keeping  secret  from  ibo 
foild  the  fearful  story  of  its  wrongs,  is  calculated,  at  this  distance  of 
tkne,  when  all  the  actors  of  the  melodrame  have  long  since  left  the 
Hife,  to  raise  only  a  smile  at  the  objects  of  human  ambition  and 
die  d>uUitions  of  human  vanity.  If  the  interests  of  the  whole 
iQild  had  depended  on  the  fatal  scissars  of  M.  Breton,  this  chief 
of  ihe  Encydopedistes  could- not  liave  used  language  expressive  of 
ieepBi  faoiTory  or  more  incurable  despair.  Nevertheless,  we  would 
bj  DO  means  be  understood  to  think  slighdy  of  the  provocation  of  the 
nfoitunate  authors,  or  of  the  atrocity  of  the  act  which  M.  Breton 
conmitted ;  and  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  considered  as  inculcat* 
■;die  propriety  of  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  Bulnier,  or  Bensley,  under- 
^iaag  to  interfere  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  immortality  of  the 
jnxnt  race  of  British  philosophers. 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  justice  as  well  as  of  feeling  in  some  of 
it  ibllowiug  observations  on  the  supposed  advantages  of  a  philo- 
nphical  age  over  times  of  less  illumination,  but  of  less  sophistry 
ad  taare  natural  impressions  and  habits.  Had  M.  Grimm  been 
capable  of  continuing  in  such  a  train  of  reflection  as  this  and  other 
pssssges  of  his  work  exhibit,  we  do  not  think  he  would  have  long 
ranked  himself  among  the  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Voltaire. 

'  n  me  aemble  qu'on  est  presque  tonjours  malhevireux  en  terivaot 
nr  qaelque  objet  que  ce  soit,  lorsque,  m^me  sans  avoir  discut^  la  ques-. 
tkio,  on  salt  d'avance  1e  resultat  que  I'on  sera  oblig^  d*6tablir.     Preten- 
<lie  qoe  la  pfailosopbie  ^teint  le  g6nie,  qu'elle  a  detruit  le  go(kt  des  afts 
ct  Kppi  tons  les  fondemens  de  la  90ci6t6  morale  et  civile,  c'est  soutrnir 
us  doate  une  calomnie  atroceQU  faire  une d^lamation  ridicule:  mais 
4e  bonne  foi,  pent-on  nier  que  la  philosophic  n'ait  fait  quelque  tort  k 
loi  plaiaifs  et  k  notfe  bonfaeur,  en  afiaibliss^t  le  ressort  de  Timagi Da- 
te, ea  refroidissant  Tdme,  en  nous  6tant  de  douces  illusions,  et  en  nous 
%ant  ^  secouer  le  joug  de  plusieurs pr^juges  utiles  k  la  multitude? — 
Sedichainer  contre  le  si^cle  parcequ'il  est  le  siecle  dc  la  philosophie, 
c'est  te  dechainer  centres  les  arrets  de  la  n^cessit^,  c'est  se  revolter  con- 
tre la  loi  qui  r^gla  de  toute  ^ternit^  la.marche  et  la  conduite  deTesprit 
luaaain — tout  cela  ne  nous  persuade  point  encore  que  ce  soit  une  chose 
n  donee  et  si  desirable  que  d'etre  d'un  siecle  philosophe.     S'il  est  vrai 
qae  le  monde  ne  devient  sage  qu'en  vieilltssant,  comment  nous  applau- 
(fir  de  notre  profonde  sagesse,  sans  regretter  un  peu  les  douces  erreurs 
^  bel  Age^  sans  craindre  sar-tout  d'approcher  bient6t  du  terme  oh  Von 
ae  frit  plus  que  radoter? — Le  seul  sentiment  qui  nourrisse  le  goiit  de  la 
pUbsopbie,  le  seul  qu'elle  exalte,  c'est  la  curiosit^.    Ce  sentiment, 
tontfioid  qu'ii  est»  exclut,  absorbe,  presque  tous  les  autres :  11  donne  k 
I'ime  one  sorte  d'inqui^tude  et  d'impatience  qui  ne  parait  gu^re  com* 
jatibJe  avec  cette  chaleur  douce,  avec  cette  sensibility  profonde  et  re- 
cmKe  que  demande  I'amour  des  arts  et  de  la  poesie.     Le  beau,  qui  en 
Qtl'Dbjetet  le  principe,  veut  ^tre  senti.     La  philosophie  n'aspire  qu'^ 
toBiuutre  2^  force  de  chercber  et  d'approfandir  la  source  de  nos  plaisirs ; 
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elle  en  p^rd,  le  8entin;ient  et  le  goAt ;  le  chaproe  <|u'elle  poursuit  ^chappet 
aux  efforts  qu'elle  fait  pour  le  fixer.  Se  defiant  trop  des  premieres  in- 
spirations de  la  nature,  elle  imite  le  crime  de'  Psyche,  e(  en  est  punie 
comme  elle/ 

The  language  which  follows  would  probably  be  admitted  by  the 
Qioa^  orthodox  divine  without  scruple,  and  cau  hardly  fail  to  excite 
the  astonishment  of  those  who  remember  the  doctrines  elsewbeine 
professed  ]>y  M.  Grimm,  and  alluded  to  in  a  former  part  of  this 
article. 

*  Le  m^rae  tort  que  la  philosophic  a  pu  faire  aux  arts,  elle  I'a  fait 
sans  doute  aussi  h.  la  religion.  £n  la  rendant  plus  sage,  plus  raisonnable 
elle  I'a  rendue  plus  froide:  et  la  devotion  s'est  bientot  ralentie.  II  est 
Trai  que  si  la  religion  n'a  jamais  6t6  attaqu^e  avec  plus  de  hardiesse, 
elle  n'a  jamais  ^te  mieux  dcfendue ;  raais  pour  la  d^fendre  avec  quelqu* 
advantage,  il  afallu  se  conietiter  de  la  rSduire  ci  ce  qa*tUe<k  d'essentiel.' 

He  says,  in  another  place, 

*  Je  suis  loin  de  croire  que  la  liberty  avec  laquelle  on  s'est  permis  de. 
discuter  les  questions  les  plus  graves  de  la  m^taphysique  et  de  la  mo- 
rale, ait  favorise  beaucoup  les  progr^  du  vice  :  le  mal  etait  dejk  fait ; 
je  soup9onne  seutement  que  cette  circonstance  a  pu  enhardir  le  liberti- 
nage  k  se  montrer  avec  un  peu  plus  d*indecence.  Od  n*a  fait  que  ce 
(]u*on  faisait  depuis  long-temps,  m^is  on  Ta  fait  avec  moins  de  gene,'et 
I'bypocrisie  k  presque  pass6  de  mode/ 

^ut  at  the  time  when  these  passages  were  written,  the  philoso- 
phical party  had  already  lost  much  of  its  credit  with  the  literary, 
world  of  Paris ;  a  circumstance  which  M.  Grimm  himself  ac- 
quaints us  with  ill  aqother  article  written  a  few  months  before  the 
death  of  Voltaire.  ^  This  age,'  he  says,  *  will  always  be  an  age  of 
genius  and  illumination ;  but  we  must  not  dissemble  that  philoso- 
phy and  philosophers  have  lost  a  great  deal  in  the  public  opinion, 
for  some  time  past/  Much  of  this  declension  he  seems  inclined 
to  attribute  to  the  publication  of  that  celebrated  work,  *  le  Systime 
de  la  Nature f  concerning  which  he  has  this  remarkable  expres* 
sion,  '  sans  compter  que  cet  ouvrage  a  r^voUe  le  plus  grand  uom 
bre  des  lectures,  qu  il  a  d^plii  k  beaucoup  d'autres,  qui  out  eie 
fachis  de  voir  qu'on  prodiguait  un  secret  qu'Hs  vouturent  garder 
pour  eux  et  pour  leurs  ami^y  il  a  eu  le  grand  inconvenient  de  rea- 
dre  tout^s  les  recherches  relatives  A  cet  objet  parfaitement  insipides, 
parfaitement  indiiferentes/  But  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the 
same  consequences  is  ascribed  to  the  disorder  and  anarchy  which 
prevailed  in  the  party  itself,  '  d6puis  la  mort  de  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse,  et  d6puis  (a  paralysie  de  Madame  Gebffrin;'  and  the 
mention  of  these  two  female-  regents  serves  to  remind  us  thai  we 
promised,  at  the  outset,  more  of  anecdote  than  of  grave  reflection^ 

'  and 
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alto  tecal  us  to   the  design  which  we  may  seem  to  have  too  long 
tagotteo;  ^ 

The  ibilowing  is  the  description  of  a  Scotch  gendeman.  General 
Ckd,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  on  the  continent^  fell  in  with 
Madame  Geoffrin's  c6terie. 

'  Cest  un  horonic  d'eaprit,  mais  grand  parleur,  et  m6me  fatiguant  par 
le  tic  qui!  a  d'ajouter  k  chaque  phrase  qu'il  prononce  un  hem?  de  sorte 
fi'UaVair  de  \t>us  interrogerrontinuellement,  quoiqu'il  n'attende  ja- 
■lis  Totre  r^ponse.'  '  Notwithstanding  thi$,'  proceeds  M.  Grimm, 
'«e  were  all  tolerably  well  reconciled  to  him,  except  Madame  Geof- 
^  who  hates  to  rest  long  upon  any  one  subject,  and  who,  even  at  this 
^,  can  never  think  of  General  Clerk  without  a  shuddering  overall  her 
^ne.    It  was  Baron  Hoi  bach  who  introduced  this  stranger  to  her, 

si,  after  the  usual  complimei>ts  and  a  visit  of  half  an  hour,  rose  ta 
&b  his  leave.  M.  Clerk,  instead  of  following  the  friend  who  had 
peeseoted  him,  as  is  usual  on  a  first  visit,  remained  behind.  Madame 
Gftiffrin  asks  him,  if  he  often  goes  to  the  theatre? — Very  seldom. — If 
^frequents  the  promenades? — Not  much. — At  court,  or  among  the 
princes? — No  man  less. — How  then  do  you  pass  your  time  ? — Oh,  why, 
•hcncver  I  find  myself  comfortably  settled  in  a  friend's  house,  I  love  to 
talk  and  sit  still.  At  these  words,  Madame  Geoffrin  grew  pale.  It 
vas  six  o'clock  in  the  evening — she  fancied  that  at  ten  o'clock  M.  Clerk 
aught  still  perhaps  find  himself  comfortably  settled  in  her  house ;  and' 
tbc  bare  idea  threw  her  into  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague.  Chance  brought 
M. d*A)embert  to  her  rescue;  Madame  Geoflrin  soon  finds  means  to 
pexsaade  him  that  he  is  far  from  well,  and  entreats  him  to  suffer  the 
general  to  take  him  home  in  his  coach.  The  latter,  charmed  at  an. 
«?portunity  of  rendering  d'AIembert  a  service,  tells  him  that  he  is  mas- 
ter of  bis  carriage,  for  which  he  shall  have  no  manner  of  occasion  till  it 
ODoies  to  take  binrback  at  night.  These  words  were  a  thtmderstroke 
B» poor  Madame  Geolfrin,  who  was  now.  unable  to  disengage  herself 
TO  our  Scotchman  all  the  evening,  let  who  would  come  and  go  in  the 


Ume/ 

This  ladj  was  very  severe  upon  all  prosers. 

*  M.  le  Comte  de  Coigny  was  one  day  at  her  table,  telling  stories, 
vhkh  bad  Qo  end..  The^  set  some  dish  before  him,  and  he  took  a  little 
claip-kaife  out  of  hia»  pocket  to  help  himself,  still  continuing  his  tale. 
^ladame  Geoffirin,  quite  impatient,  at  last,  said  to  hini,  **  M.  le  Comte, 
il&ot  avoir  de  grands  couteaux  et  de  petits  contes.'^' 

Some  interesting  particulars  are  here  given  of  Madame  GeoiFrin's 

^  long  illoess^  Mrhich  produced  the  effect  of  separating  her  from 

herfrkodB  the  phiiosophists,  and  Uirowing  her,  in  great  measure, 

ioto  ihe  arms  of  the  parti  divot.     M.  Grimm,  in  inquiring  inta 

the  cause  of  this  <:bange,  seems,  however,   to  doubt  the  fiact. 

'His  lady's  religion,' he  says,  'seems  to  have  always  proceeded 

oDtwo  principles;   the  one,  to  do  the  greatest  quantity  of  good  in 

her 
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her  power ;  the  other,  to  respect  scrupulously  all  established  formi^ 
and  even  to  lend  herself,  with  great  complaisance,  to  all  the  different 
movements  of  pubhc  opinion.'  A  stroke  of  apoplexy,  from  the 
effects  of  which  she  never  recovered,  left  her,  enfeebled  both  in 
mind  and  body,  in  the  power  of  her  daughter,  Madame  la  Mar^ 

Juise  de  la  Fert^-Imbaut,  who  immediately  shut  her  doors  agaipat 
'Alembert,  Marmontel,  and  all  her  mother's  old  friends.  *  This 
conduct,' he  continues, '  has  set  the  philosophical  party  agunst  her; 
and  the  respective  orders  of  LatUnzelm  and  Lampom  are  at  open 
war  with  the  whole  Encyciop^die/  (These  were  names  adopted 
in  pleasantry  by  those  who  frequented  Madame  de  la  Perth's  bouse, 
in  order  to  ridicule  the  two  parties  of  the  philosophers  and  the 
court.)  *  All  people  expected  that  as  soon  as  Madame  Geoffrin 
came  to  herself,  she  would  disavow  her  daughter's  proceedings  ; 
but  the  world  was  mistaken.  After  having  scolded  a  little^  she 
pardoned  every  thing,  and  came  to  the  resolution  that '  le  viatique 
et  les  phitosophes  fCallaient  pas  trop  bien  ensemble.  Elle  a  trait6 
sa  fille  en  folle,  mais  elle  a  lou6  son  z^le.  MaJUUj  a-t-elle  dit  en 
riant,  est  comme  Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  elle  a  voulu  dcfendre  man 
tombeau  contre  les  injidtles^ 

Madame  Geoffrin  outlived  the  remembrance  of  die  world,  and 
even  of  the  society,  of  which  for  a  long  time  she  seemed  to  consti* 
tute  the  soul  and  essence.  '  Never  did  any  person  with  a  middling 
fortune,  in  a  private  station,  possess  so  many  rights  to  the  remem- 
brance of  society  ;  yet,  hardly  had  she  'disappeared  from  the  stage 
of  the  world  before  she  was  forgotten  in  it,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
homage  lately  rendered  by  three  men  of  letters  to  her  memory, 
the  very  existence  of  this  singular  and  respectable  woman  would 
already  have  left  no  trace  behind  it ;  so  true  is  it,  that  that  which 
we  call  society  is  the  most  light,  the  most  ungrateful,  and  the  most 
frivolous  thing  in  the  world/  And  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  man 
who  always  lived  in  the  best  society  that  the  most  social  of  all  cities 
could  yield,  and  who  was  himself  one  of  its  most  brilliant  orna- 
ments !  The  works  to  which  he  alludes  are  three  several  essays  on 
the  life  and  character  of  this  lady,  by  M.  Thomas,  the  AbbS  Mo- 
rellet,  and  d'Alembert ;  and  the  anecdotes  which  are  here  selected 
fr6m  them  of  the  uncommon  goodness  of  heart,  and  princely  gene- 
rosity of  her  whom  they  are  designed  to  celebrate,  have  tended  to 
exalt  her  very  highly  in  our  estimation.  She  seems  to  have  been 
really  animated,  as  one  of  her  eulogists  expresses  it,  widi  the  jpos- 
sion  of  giving^  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  this  passion  led  her  into 
any  acts  of  thoughtless  and  injurious  profusion.  She  did  all  the 
good  in  her  power,  without  impairing  the  sources  of  her  bene- 
volence. 

*  They  have  told  us/  says  d'Alembert,  *  to  what  a  degree  of  restless- 
ness 
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modthatinacy  ah«  carried  her  goodnett ;  bat  they  have  not  told  tti 

wtAA&iB&fiitely  to  ber  praise: — that,  as  she  advanced  in  age,  that 

fn^Mtt  eomuiuaWy  Increased  from  day  to  day.     For  the  misfortnoa 

ciVunaiL  lociety ,  age  and  experience  too  often  produce  the  contrary 

fkstt  rreii  ia  virtuous  persons,  unless  their  virtue  is  o£  a  very  strong 

a^UDComnion  ckaracter.     The  greater  benevolence  they  have  at  first 

oanuned  for  tbeir  fellow  creatures,  the  more  (as  every  day  brings 

\Axt  them  fresh   instances  of  ingratitude)  do  they  repent  of  having 

cntd  them,  and  grieve  that  they  have  ever  loved  them.    A.  more  re- 

iecdfc  study  of  mankind,  more  enlightened  by  reason  and  justice,  had 

u^^bt  Madame  Geoffrin  that  they  are  even  more  weak  and  vain  than 

&ey  are  wicked  ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to  have  compassion  on  their  infir- 

Bibe%  and  bear  with  their  vanity,  to  the  end  that  they  may  bear  with 

«n.   "  I  perceive  with  satisfaction,"  she  said  to  me,  *'  that  as  I  grow 

di  I  become  more  benevolent,  I  dare  not  say  better,  because  my 

gBokan  perhaps  is,  like  the  mischievousness  of  some,  the  effect  of 

vtafams.     f  have  made  my  advantage  of  what  was  often  said  to  me  by 

^good  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  that  the  charity  of  a  worthy  man  should 

sot  be  confined  to  the  support  and  relief  of  those  who  suffer ;  but  that  it 

i^jald  extend  itself  to  the  indulgence  of  which  their  faults  so  often  stand 

ia  aecd ;  and,  ii>  imitation  of  him,  I  have  taken  for  my  device  two 

vords,  doimer  et  pardonner."' 

Some  stories  of  the  person  who  had  the  honour  to  be  her 
Wdaod  may  serve  rather  to  divert  us  by  way  of  contrast.  He 
via  ia  the  habit  of  borrowing  books  of  a  friend,  who,  either  of 
aaBce  prepense,  or  from  inattention,  lent  him  several  times  fol- 
lomiag  the  same  book,  which  happened  to  be  a  volume  of  the  P^re 
Ubktn  Travels.  M.  Geoffrin^  with  the  most  perfect  good  faidi 
ivaginable,  read  it  over  again  and  again,  every  time  it  was  lent  ta 
koB.  '  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  like  these  travels  ?' — '  Very  interest- 
ii|  indeed;  but  methinks  the  author  is  apt  to  repeat  a  little.'  A 
Sanger  who  was  much  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  Madame 
GeoAin's,  without  knowing  her  husband,  asked  her  one  day  what 
ifce  bad  done  with  that  poor  gentleman  whom  he  used  to  meet 
iheie,  and  who  always  sat  without  speaking — *  Cetait  mon  mari, 
S  m  moriJ 

Madame  la  Marquise  de  la  Fert^Imbaut  was  never  forgiven  by 

die  philosophers ;  she  was  besquibbed  and  pasquinaded,  week  after 

WDpk,  and  day  after  day,  so  long  as  the  whim  lasted ;  and  if  we  may 

beliere  the  scandal  of  these  exasperated  enemies,  her  affectation 

of  the  honours  of  the  blue  stocking  deserved  their  ridicule  even 

iBore  than  her  anti-philosophical  spirit.     We  cannot  afford  room 

toMoj  of  these  pleasantries,  and  shall  now  take  our  leave  both  of 

nolber  and  daughter,  and  pay  our  respects,  en  passant,  to  another 

liteiary  lady  of  a  very  different  character. 

'  Le  bon  president  (M.de  Henault)  avait  &t&  dans  sa  jeunetse  Tamant 
■^  da 
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de  la  Marquise  du  Deffiuit,  fei&me  c^l^bre  k  Paris  par  son  esprit  et  par 
ta  n^chancete.  £lle  a  aujourd'bui  plus  de  soixante-dix  ans,  et  il  y  en 
a  presque  vingt  qu'elle  est  aveugle  ;  mais  sod  esprit  a  conserve  toute  sa 
fleur,  etsa  mechancetc,  k  force  de  s'excercer,  est  devenue,  dit-on,  beau* 
coup  plus  babile.  £lie  se  pique  de  bai'r  mortellement  tout  ce  qui  s'ap- 
pelle  pbilosopbe,  et  cela  lui  a  conserve  un  grand  credit  parmi  les  gens 
de  la  cour  et  du  monde,  aux  yeux  desquels  les  pbilosophes  sont  la 
cause  immediate  de  tout  le  mal  qui  arrive  en  France.' 

The  wicked  portrait  which  she  drew  of  her  intimate  friend,  la 
Marquise  du  Chl^telet,  on  the  very  morning  after  her  death,  has 
been  given,  in  part. only,  in  the  publication  of  her  correspondence 
with  Horace  Walpole.  In  this  work,  we  have  it  entire,  and  a  more 
flagrant  pr&of  of  mnate  deformity  of  heart  and  execrable  perversioa 
of  talent  we  do  not  recollect  having  ever  met  ^ith.  We  shall  be 
pardoned  for  directing  our  attention  -  to  subjects  less  disgusting ; 
and  yet  scarcely  less  so  is  the  unfeeling  but  witty  epigram  which 
she  made  on  the  Mar^chal  de  Belle-isle  just  after  he  had  los^  his 
wife,  son,  and  brother,  within  very  short  intervals  of  each  other, 
during  the  course  of  his  administration. 

*  Sur  Voir  de  Confite^r. 

^  J'ai  perdu  ma  fern  me  et  mon  fils, 
£t  puis  le  chevalier  mon  fr^re ; 
Je  saissans  parens,  sans  amis, 
Hors  r6tat  dont  je  suis  le  pere : 
1  i^las !  je  vais  le  perdre  encor ; 
Dirai-je  mon  confiteorf 

'  Madame  de  Lalande,  Marquise  du  Deffiint,  n6e  de  Vichi  de  Cham- 
ru,  vient  de  mourir  k  Paris  le  23  du  mois  dernier  (August,  1779)  ^g^ 
de  quatre-vingt-quatre  ans.  Ce  fut  sans  contredit  uoe  des  femmes  de 
ce  si^cie  les  plus  cel^bres parson  esprit :  elle  Tavait ^te  long-temps  par 
sa  beaut^.  Ayant  perdu  la  vue  encore  assez-jeune,  elle  t&cha  de  s*en 
consoler  en  ra^semblant  autour  d'elle  la  societ6  la  plus  choisie  de  la 
ville  et  de  la  cour  ;  mais  la  nialignit6  de  son  esprit,  dont  il  lui  etait  im- 
possible de  rcprimer  les  saillies,  en  eloigna  souvent  les  personnes  avec 
qui  il  lui  convenait  le  moins  de  se  broiiilier/ — '  Ses.meilleures  amies, 
Madame  la  Marechale  de  Luxembourg,  Madame  de  Cboiseul,  Ma- 
dame de  Cambise,  ne  Tout  presque  pas  quiltee  dans  sa  derni^re  mala- 
die ;  par  un  e\chs  d  attachement,  m^me  assez  rare,  ces  dames  n'ont 
pas  cess6,  dit-on,  de  jouer  tous  les  soir  au  loto  dans  sa  chambre  jusqu'^ 
son  dernier  soupir  inclusivement.  Elle  n'a  point  voulu  entendre  par« 
ler  ni  de  confession,  ni  de  sacrement.  Tout  ce  que  le  cur6  de  sa  pa« 
roisse,  qui  lui  a  fait.une  visite  d  office,  en  a  pu  obtenir,  apr^  lesex^ 
hortations  les  plus  pressantes,  a  ete  qu^elle  se  confesserait  d  sonaniit  M. 
le  due  de  ChoiseuL  Nous  ne  doutons  pas  qu'un  coufesseur  si  bien  choisi 
ne  lui  ait  accorde,  de  la  meilleure  gr4ce  du  monde,  I'absolution  de 
tous  ses  p6ches,  san$  excepter  le  petit  couplet  impromptu  queUeJit ' autre- 

^  Of 
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Of  bcr  friend  the  president^  alreadj  mentioned,  the  report  If  ere 
pvcDis  not  very  flattering ;  but  we  must  always  remember  that  he 
M  anti-philosophe. 

*  Bom  with  amiable  qualities,  but  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  ex- 
rite  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  others,  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  les  gens 
■eiwcrcf,  of  being  loved  by  all  the  world  without  having  a  single  ene- 
aiy.  He  was-^rery  frivolous;  had  nothing  in  him  but  what  was  super- 
ioal;  bat  this  very  superficial  was  agreeable.  II  faisait  de  jolis  vers 
fesoct^te ;  il  donnait  d  excellens  soupers;  il  avait  6te  it  la  mode  dans 
ajeuncsse,  et  avait  conserve  Tusage  du  grand  roonde  dans  un  4ge  plus 
air.  Pour  satisfaire  sa  petite  ambition,  car  tout  etait  petit  et  joli  en 
^  il  quitta  de  bonne  heure  le  palais,  et  acheta  la  charge  de  surin* 

^oAmt  de  la  maison  de  la  feue  reine,  et  ne  laissa  pas  d'avoir  aussi^sa 

pe^  existence  dans  ce  petit  cejrcle/ 

Of  hb  Abrcgc  '^hronologique  de  VHiitoire  de  France,  M. 
6rimm  is  of  opinion  that '  si  un  pauvre  diable  rel^gu6  dans  un  qua- 
tnime  (tage  avait  public  ce  livre,  il  n'auroit  pas  regu  la  moitie  des 
cims  qui  oot  6t&  prodigu^s  a^  President  Heuault.' 

Tbose  who  know  Helvetii^s  only  by  the  grave  Latin  termination 

of  his  name,  and  the  serious  and  important  subjects  of  the  works 

vUdi  he  composed,  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to  see  him  appear 

before  them  under  the  strange  anomalous  form  of  a  dancing  Dutch- 

aaa.    *  He  was  remarkably  well  made,  and  excelled  most  particu- 

hrij  in  the  dance.     He  even  carried  this  passion  to  a  great  excess; 

sad  it  is  confidently  affirmed  that  he  has  more  than  once  performed 

IB  the  opera  ballet,  under  a  mask,  in  the  place  of  Dupre/    Very 

ctflj  iQ  life  he  obtained  the  post  of  farmer-general,  and  spent  the 

caormous  wealth  which  that  office  procured  in  the  most  complete 

ihmdonmenkto  his  pleasures,  but  always  kept  up  a  considerable 

iMercourse  with  men*  of  letters  to  whom  he  was  very  generous  and 

<tf|iug.     His  ruling  passion  was  that  of  women.     He  made  his 

finessay  in  gallantry  under  the  auspices  of  a  certain  countess, '  qui 

%{HQaait  d'ath^isme  comme  d'autres  se  piquent  de  Jans^nisme  ou 

dc  Molinisme.'     In  all  his  connexions,  however,  t^e  heart  had  no 

siaie  whatever ;  and  his  opinion  of  the  female  character  necessarily 

partook  of  the  depravity  of  his  pwn  taste  and  feelings.     Thus  admi- 

f ^7  trained  for  philosophy,  <  the  love  of  reputation  suddenly  sur- 

pnied  him  in   the  midst  of  his  career  of  dissipation  and  volup- 

nuHisneas.     Maupertuis  had  just  then  brought  geometry  into  fa- 

sliioQ ;  and  it  became  a  mark  of  bon  ton  among  the  women  to  have 

2  f eometriciaD  at  their  suppers.     Helvetius  one  day  saw  Mauper^ 

^ii  fun  des  plus  fiers  charlatans  de  notre  si^cle)  walking  at  the 

^iOeries^  in  a    i;no8t.  ridiculous  costume,  surrounded  and  cajoled 

if  all  the  great  la^iies  of  the  court,  and  all  the  brilliant  women  of 

'Se  city.     Maupertuis  was  all  for  effect ;  if  he  had  been  dressed 

like 
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like  other  people,  his  promenades  on  the  Thoilleries  would  have 
attracted  nobody.  Heivetius  was  caught,  and  immediately  set  hiin«» 
self  to  study  geometry ;  but  his  attempts  must  have  been  attended 
with  little  success,  since  he  very  soon  renounced  it.'  He  was  then 
4azzled  by  the  glory  of  Voltaire,  and  instantly  conceived  the 
project  of  partaking  it,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  field  of  poetry. 
He  composed  a  poem  on  happiness,  which  Voltaire  himself  ap* 
proved ;  'but from  the  sipecimens  which  I  saw  of  it,'  says  M.  Grimm, 
*  I  doubt  if  it  would  ever  have  made  its  way  in  the  world.'  At  last, 
the  renown  of  F Esprit  des  Loii  completed  the  turning  of  his  brain, 
and  inspired  him  with  the  resolution  of  achieving  the  honours  of  a 
quarto  and  the  immortality  of  a  long  philosophical  treatise.  This 
also  was  the  epoch  of  an  entire  change  of  life.  Montesquieu's 
book  appeared  in  1749^  and  in  1750  Helvetius  resigned  his  places 
married  a  girl  of  family  but  too  fortune  in  Lorraine,  and  ran  to  shut 
himself  up  at  his  country-seat,  where  be  divided  bis  time  between 
his  book,  the  chase,  and  die  society  of  his  wife.  Tiie  book  *  De 
r  Esprit'  made  its  appearance  just  ten  years  after  the  Esprit  des  Lois ; 
but  was  far  from  procuring  the  author  all  the  consideration  which 
he  expected  from  it,  and  owed  its  subsequent  celebrity  entirely  to 
the  persecution  which  it  excited  against  him.  '  A  la  cour  de  la 
reine,  et  de  feu  M.  le  Dauphiuj,  M.  Helvetius  fut  regard^  comme 
nn  enfant  de  perdition,  et  la  reine  plaignait  sa  malbeureuse  mj^re, 
comme  si  elle  avait  donn£  le  jour  d  Tantichrist.'  After  all,  says 
Grimm,  Helvetius  wanted  nothing  but  genius — ^but  it  is  diat  ter- 
rible want  which  renders  so  true  what  his  friend  Buffon  used  to  say 
of  him,  *  qu'il  aurait  Att  faire  un  bail  de  plus,  et  un  livre  de 
pioins.' 

M.  Grimm  does  not  seem  to  have  entertained  much  respect  or 
affection  for  M armontel.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  had  been 
some  quarrel  or  dispute  between  them  which  was  never  reconciled: 
however  that  may  be,  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  join  with 
the  former  in  many  of  the  censures  which  he  casts  pn  his  good  bro- 
theh.  In  1770,  his  opera  of  Silvain  wad  represented  at  the  Com6- 
die  Italienne,  and  the  subject  of  it  gave  great  offence  to  the  court. 
The  Duke  de  Noailles  said  that  the  moral  it  inculcated  was  qu*il 
faut  ipouser  sa  servante  et  laisser  braconner  ses  paysans;  and  the 
generality  of  the  courtiers  were  firmly  persuaded  that  it  was  com- 
posed by  virtue  Of  an  order  issued  by  the  Encyclop^distes  for  a 
sermon  to  be  preached  at  the  Com^die  Italienne,  *  par  le  r6v6rend 
p^re  Caillot  et  par  notre  ch^re  soeur  Laructte,  De  la  Chim^re  des 
|>}aissances  illusti*es  et  la  Doctrine  abominable  de  la  Libert^  de  la 
Chasse."  *  Had  they  consulted  me,'  proceeds  our  author,  *  I 
would  have  told  them  that  what  they  attributed  to  a  plot  of  die  phi^ 
losophical  party  was  no  more  than  a  very  natural  Jeffectof  the  weak- 
ness 
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oesi  of  M^Marmonters  geuius,  and  his  want  of  dramatic  talent ;  it 
konlj  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  be  outr^  than  simple,  to  imagine 
mmantic  mamiers  and  events,  than  to  find  out  real  subjects  and 
piiiit  manners  such  as  they  are/  In  another  place,  he  speaks  highly 
of  the  effect  of  the  Zemire  et  Azor  at  the  representation,  but  adds, 
of  the  piece  itself, '  Mais  M.  Marmontel  est  froid;  il  n'a  point 
k sentiment;  il  n'entend  point  le  Xh6&tre,  et  sa  pi^ce  se  ressent  da 
ton  ces  vicea.' 

Id  his  remarks  on  national  taste,  M.  Grimm  evinces  a  much 

■Oft  just  and  philosophical  spirit  than  most  of  his  contemporaries, 

vlietherof  France  or  England.     The  attack  of  Voltaire  on  the  re« 

ptiition  of  Shakspeare  had,  about  this  time,  turned  the  tide  of  po- 

pivopiniou  very  strongly  against  the  Jlnglonianie  which  had  pre- 

lisHly  begun  to  infect  all  classes  of  dramatic  critics,  that  is  t6  say, 

aS«iders  and  degrees  of  society  in  Paris.     Our  candid  and  sensi- 

kk  German  observes,  upon  much  sounder  principles,  that  it  is  a 

wy  bad  sign  of  the  times,  when  one  nation  is  so  passionately  fond 

of  iantaling  the  fashions  of  another,  as  to  forget  that  there  are  na- 

tnd  barriers  of  taste  and  feeling,  which  can  never  be  altogether 

nraoonted^  and  which  to  endeavour  to  level,  is  to  enfeeble  the 

powers  of  genius,  to  narrow  the  soul,  to  refrigerate  the  imagination, 

aad  ahiraately  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  manners,  and  extinguish  the 

BitioDal  character.     ^  The  theatre  of  Shakspeare,'  he  continues, 

'may  be  excellent  for  the  Etiglish;  but  only  that  of  Corneille  and 

Racine  is  good  for  us ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  need  to 

ccmplain  of  the  part  which  is  fallen  to  our  lot.     When  the  English 

look  it  into  their  heads  to  imitate  the  regularity  of  our  dramas, 

they  appeared  cold  and  feeble.     When  we,  in  our  turn,  ventured  to 

yaiatthm  for  our  gtiides,  we  became  only  outrageous  and  extrava* 

|n^  without  energy  or  originality:*  as  I^  Fontaine  says, 

*  Ne  forpons  point  notre  talent, 
Nous  ne  ferions  rien  avec  grace.' 

Ris  reflections  on  the  state  of  the  stage  about  this  period  are  not 
of  a  very  complimentary  nature  to  the  Parisian  dramatists. 

•  For  several  years,'  he  says  *  M.  Mercier  the  dramomane  has  pre- 
dicted the  approaching  fall  of  French  tragedy.  We  know  the  particular 
reasons  which  influence  him  to  believe  in  it  more  than  others;  but  it  is 
possible  to  And  better  reasons  for  drawing  the  same  conclusions,  and, 
vithoQt  being  dramamanes^  to  agree  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  fiatal 
oncle  vas  never  more  to  be  dreaded.  All  the  resources  of  our  dra- 
ttauc  system  seem  to  be  used  up;  after  two  or  three  thousand  pieces 
cisi;  as  one  may  say,  in  the  same  mould-,  how  should  it  be  otherwise? 
^hm  are  we  now  to  look  for  new  subjects,  situations,  movements,  arid 

dk^  while  we  attach  ourselves  to  the  eternal  punuit  of  the  same  me- 

tkad  liie  same  course  of  proceeding? 

'  The 
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The  decay  of  dramatic  talent  is  always  sure  to  be  aceK)mpanier 
either  as  a  cause  or  effect^  with  a  proportionate  declension  in  th 
histrionic  art.  *  We  have  seen  disappear  from  the  sta?e>  by  turns 
Le  Couvreur,  Dufresne,  Gaussin,  Clairon,  Dumesnil;  and  thos 
great  powers  have  not  even  left  behind  them  the  hope  of  ever  bein: 
replaced.  A  single  actor  of  this  brilliant  school  yet  remained  to  us 
he  had  alone  out-lived  the  glory  of  the  theatre,  and  alone  supportei 
all  its  remaining  lustre.  He  is  no  more.'  The  deat\^  of  Le  Kail 
18  attributed  to  a  cause  which  has  always  taken  off  a  larger  pro 
portion  of  great  men  of  the  French  nation,  from  Louis  Douze  dow 
to  himself  inclusive,  than  of  any  other  tribe  under  the  sun. 

*  *  On  attribue  la  maladie  inflammatoire  qui  vient  de  nous  Tenlever 
aux  efforts  qu'il  fit  dans  le  rCAe  de  Vend6me  pour  plaire  k  une  certain 
dame  Benoit,  dont  il  6tait  6perdument  amoureux,  et  dont  I'excessiv 
.reconnaissance  a  bien  plus  contribue,  dit  on^  h  precipiter  le  terme  d 
ses  jours  que  les  rigueurs  d'Adelaide.  II  est  tort  k  craindre  que  le 
charmes  de  Madame  Benoit  n'aient  fait  plus  de  tort  k  la  trag4die  qm 
toutes  les  Pliillippiques  de  M.  Mercier.' 

Nature  had  refused  this  great  actor  every  exterior  advantage  o 
voice^  person  and  countenance. 

*  One  only  gift  supplied  all  these  defects,  c'itait  une  sensibilite  for 
et  profonde,  qui  faisait  di^iparaitre  la  laideur  de  ses  traits  sous  le  charm 
de  I'expression  dont  elle  les  rendait  susceptibles,  qui  ne  laissait  apperce 
voir  que  le  caractt^re  et  la  passion  dont  son  4me  s'6tait  remplie,  et  li 
donnait  h,  cbaque  instant  de  nouvelles  formes,  un  nouvel  ^tre.' 

In  the  motion  of  his  eyebrows,  we  are  told,  there  resided  i 

magical  expression,  entirely  his  own,  et  dont  il  tirait  un  pari 

prodigieux:  he  was  an  actor  to  the  very  tip  of  his  nails;  his  smaller 

gestures  and  most  indifferent  attitudes  were  studied  with  a  degrc 

of  painful  minuteness  of  attention,  which  we  are  at  first  apt  t 

imagine  incompatible  with  the  efforts  of  real  genius,  and  destnu 

tive  of  all  the  finer  qualities  of   conception  and  feeling.     O 

this  point,  however,  we  have  at  least  the  force  of  authority  againj 

the  general  and  most  natural  opinion.     Mr.  Kemble  undoubtedl 

thinks  with  Le  Kain.     In  another  part  of  this  work,  we  have  a  r« 

markably  ingenious  paper  of  Diderot's,  expressly  to  prove,  not,  a 

might  erroneously  be  inferred  from  it,  that  original  taste  and  feelin 

are  unnecessary  to  an  actor,  but  that  minute  study  and  repeate 

practice,  which  must  gradually  wear  out  the  original  feeling  of  th 

part  which  is  performed,  tend  in  the  same  degree  and  proportio 

to  refine  and  improve  the  performauce;  in  other  words,  that  a  greJ 

actor  seldom  attains,  in  the  representation  of  any  part,  that  degre 

i)f  perfection  which  most  engages  the  sympathies  and  awakens  th 

passions  of  the  spectators,  until  continual  practige  has  blunted  ni 

own  feelings  and  rendered  Mm  really  insensible  in  his  owo  pcffoii  t 
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die  passions  which  he  excites  in  others.  This  metaphysical  assertion 
is  supported  by  many  curioas  anecdotes,  which  apparently  tend  to 
cooiinD  it. 

At  the  first  representation  of  the  play  of  *  Inez  de  Castro, '  Some 
absurdity  in  die  performance  set  the  pit  in  a  roar  of  laughter  in  the 
nost  pathetic   part.     Mademoiselle  Duclos,  who  acted  Inez,  ex- 
dam^  in  a  transport  of  indignation,  Ris  done,  sot  parterre,  au  plus 
ki  adroit  de   la  piece!    The  pit  was  immediately  silent;  the 
actress  as  immediately  returned  from  her  real  indignation  to  her 
y^ous  grief,  and  the  tears  of  the  spectators  began  to  flow  in 
food  earnest.     Du  Fresne  was  playing  the  part  of  Severe  in  Poly- 
eocte,  where  he  confides  to  a  friend  his  secret  opinions  respecting 
ti^tppressed  party  of  the  Christians;  and,  as  is  obviously  right^ 
koaomunicated  this  confidence'  in  an  under-tone  of  voice :  th€ 
jAcdkdout  *  Plus  haut!*  the  actor  instantly  answered,  Et  vous, 
«aiairs,  plus  bas!    If  he  had  been  really  S6v^re,  (asks  M.  Di- 
derot,) could  he  so  immediately  have  falleu  back  into  Du  Fresne? 

'QusBt  au  philosophe,  (this  is  a  note  of  the  Editor's  on  the  little 
£sBj  above  mentioned,)  *  il  n'aurait  pas  encore  fini,  s'il  avait  su  le  fait 
<|oe  je  vais  rapporter  ici.  C'est  que  Mademoiselle  Arnoud,  cette  Sophie 
fi  tosdiante  au  theatre,  si  folie  k  sou  per,  si  redoutable  dans  la  coulmc 
ftna  epigrammes,  emploie  ordinairement  les  momens  les  plus  path^!- 
tidies,  les  rooroens  oii  elle  fait  pleurer  ou  fr^mir  toute  la^salle,  k  dire 
(&at  bas  des  fbliea  aux  acteurs  qui  se  trouvent  dvec  elle  en  sc^ne; 
R  lonqull  lui  arrive  de  tomber  gemissante,  evanouie,  entre  les  bras 
tf  u&aoiant  au  d^espoir,  et  tandis  que  le  parterre  crie  et  s'extasie,  el|e  ne 
ttuqne  gu^re  de  direau  h^ros  eperdu  qui  la  tient:  Ah  tnon  chcr  Pillot, 
fttUa ind!    Quel  partt  notre  philosophe  aurait  tire  de  cette  anecdote !' 

Sophie  Arnoud  was  a  celebrated  performer  at  the  Opera,  but 

A  more  celebrated  for  her  native  wit  than  her  talents  for  the  stage. 

Jhfanoiaelle  Clairon,  for  some  offence  on  the  stage,  was  once  com- 

BMd  to  Fort  TEv^que,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tragedy  strain,  that  the 

k^  was  master  of  her  life  and  fortune,  but  not  of  her  honour. 

So^iie  replied  in  a  soothing  accent,  Fous  avez  raison,  mademoiselle; 

oidtfya  rien,  le  roiperd  ses  droits.    She  once  complained  that 

krdiDney  smoked;  and  M.  Thomas  undertook  to  apply  on  her 

Malf  to  the  minister  to  have  some  nuisance  removed  which  caused 

Ae  obstmctioD.      When  he  came  to  inform  her  of  the  execution  of 

b coomiMion,  he  began  in  a  formal  manner,  ^Mademoiselle,,! 

iaveieeii  the  Due  de  la  Vrilli^re,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  speak' 

io;  to  Um  about  your  chimney.    I  talked  to  him  first,  as  a  citizen, 

^,  M  a  philosbpbttr"— £A/  monsieur,  interrupted  the  lady,  ce 

n'itait  m  en  diinfen  ni  en  pkilosophej  mais  en  ramoneur,  qt^il 

fsSedtparler.  f 

tFbedier  it  was  the  cause  or  the  oonsequet^ce  of  the  decline  of 

TOL.  IX.  NO.  XVII*  N  Fr«»dl 
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* 
French  tragedy,  already  noticed,  die  Opera,  and  most  especially 

the  corps  de  ballet,  engaged  niuch  more  of  the  attention  of  the  good 
citizens  of  Paris  during  all  this  period,  than  the  drama.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  might  have  taken  the  hint  of  many  of  their  pro- 
ceedings from  those  of  the  grand  Congress  (die  denomination  they 
themselves  affixed  to  their  meeting)  of  the  Vert  us  (T  Opera,  who 
drew  up  manifestos  and  framed  memorials  to  be  presented  to  the 
manager,  complaining  of  his  encroachments  on  their  rights,  repre- 
senting qu^elhs  dausirent  beaucoap  plus  sous  son  rigne  que  sous 
celui  de  ses  pridicesseurs,  et  quil  Meruit  juste  d*augmenter  en  con^ 
sequence  leurs  honoraires.  Mademoiselle  Giiimard  sent  to  de- 
mand a  new  dress  pour  danser  les  plaisirs  celestes  de  Castor;  and 
the  economical  manager  having  hazarded  a  refusal,  she,  with  a 
spirit  of  exulted  patriotism,  imiwediately  tore  her  old  dress  into  a 
,  thousand  pieces  and  sent  him  the  tatters«  '  Scenes  of  this  kind,* 
observes  the  Baron,  '  renewed  daily,  might  compromise  a  little 
the  dignity  of  government ;  but  could  they  have  excited  a  ge- 
neral revolt,  but  for  the  spirit  of  independence  with  which  this  uu- 
liappy  philosophy  has  infected  all  orders  of  the  state — what  do  I 
say? — all  kingdoms  and  nations  of  the  earth?'  This  communication 
bears  date,  March,  1779- 

The  Congress  of  the  rebel  dancers  was  held  in  the  dressing  room 
of  Mademoiselle  Guimard,  and  Vestris,  le  Diou  de  la  danse,  (as  he 
stiled  himself  in  his  Provengal  accent,)  set  up  for  the  Washington. 
Le  ministre  veut  que  je  danse,  said  Mademoiselle  la  Presidente, 
' eh  bien, quit yprenne garde, moije pourrais bien  lefaire  sauferJ' 
At  last  government  interfered.  Among  others  the  son  of  Vestris 
was  condemned  to  fort  I'Evfeque.  *  Nothing  so  pathetic  was  ever 
Witnessed  as  the  parting  of  father  and  son — Allez,  said  the  Diou 
de  la  dame,  Jllez,  mon  Jils;  voili  le  plus  bean  jour  de  voire  vie, 
t^renez  mon  carosse,  et  demaudez  fappartment  de  mon  ami  le  rot  de 
Pologne;jepaterai  tout.*  How  wise  was  the  moderation,  and  how 
just  the  reproof,  of  poor  Louis  Seize  when  his  ministers  detailed  to 
him  the  history  of  these  theatrical  commotions !  '  It  is  your  own 
fauh,  gentlemen — these  opera  girls  would  not  be  so  insolent  but 
for  your  ^icourai;euient.  Si  vous  les  aimiez  mains,  elles  ne  seraient 
pas  si  inso/eutes,* 

There  are  other  anecdotes  of  extraordinary  conceit  and  self-siifii> 
ciency  of  the  Diou  de  la  danse,  not  a  little  amusing. 

•  *  Lorsque  le  jeune  Vestris  debuta,  soh  p^re,  le  Diou  de  la  danse',  v^tii 
du  plus  richeet  du  plus  severe  costume  de  cour,,re|)ee  nu  colt*,  le 
chapeau  sous  le  bras,  se  presenta  avec  son  fils  »ur  le  bord  de  la  sc^ne  ; . 
.  ft  apr^  avoir  address^  au  parterre  des  paroles  pleines  de  dignit6  s«r  la 
sublimite  de  son  arl  et  les  nobles  esperances  que  donnait  I'auguste  h6ri- 
tier  de  son  nora,  il  se  tourna  dun  air  iinposant  vers  le  »jeune  candidal, 

et 
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c|  ki.  dit:  AUanSy  -num  fls^  'montrez  Totre  talent  au  pouUk:  VotfC'pire 
mtregardcr  .  v 

Yodiig  Vestris  was  reputed  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  tender,  but 
mamctioned,  loves  of  the  Diou  de  la  danse,  and  Mademoiselle 
Alkrd,  also  a  dancer  at  the  opera;  and  the  public  gave  him 
ife  happily  combined  appellation  of  Vestiallard.  He  performed 
^ooJkn  que  day  at  the  ballet,  while  his  father  was  Rooking  on, 
lb  exclaimed  in  rapture,  *  If  {le  goes  on  thus,  I  have  a  great  gift 
fi  store  for  bim;  I  will  allow  him  to  bear  my  name !'  Dauberval, 
suinsr  ooember  of  the  corps  de  ballet,  who  divided  with  Vestris 
&■  fafoure  of  Mademoiselle  Allard,  Mas  observed  also  eying  the 
}mg  prodigy  with  vast  earnestness,  and  was  heard  to  say,  with  a 
BUEQve  of  vesation  and  admiration,  ^  Quel  taletii!  Cest  leJiU  de 
^Gim^  et  ce  tieU  pas  le  mieft !  Hilas  f.Je  ue  (ai  manqui  fue  d!uik 
fmtftheure,* 

A  very  few  morsels  of  criticism  are  all  that  we  shall  permit  our* 
9^ed  farther  to  extract  from  ihis  amusipg  publicatioa. 

Of  Dorat,  whose  napie  is  generally  understood  to  stand  high 
imun^  tfie  niiodern  amatory  poets  of  France,  after  saying  ttiat  his 
'  Kijkses'  are  a  free  imitation  of  those  of  Secundus,  *  poete  Latin  du 
Ifiemesiecle,  pleiu  de  graces  et  de.volupte,*  our  Baron  adds, '  il  n  y 
2ptt  I'ombre  de  volupt6  dans  les  baisers  de  M.  Durat:  cela  est  d'u« 
fsoid,  d*un  vide,  d*un  aride,  i.  dess^cher  le  temperament  le  moins 
isdfai  i  la  consomption.' — '  II  n'a  pu  cacher  sa  surpri&e  de  la  r6pu-* 
tstkjQ  que  la  Fare  et  Chaulieu  ont  conserv^e.  Cest  que,  remplies 
<fc  B%iigences,  leurs  po6sies'  respirent  la  volupt6;  -c^est  qu'on  y 
ranarquc  cette  douce  flexibility,  cette  tebdre  m^lancolie,  d'une  &me 
(Maon^  et  philosopbique,  dont  oti  ne  trouve  aucun  >  vestige  dans 
^poisies  de  M.  Porat/  -    ^  .-3 

'£q  revanche,  je  ne  ferai  pas  relier,  avec  les  insipidft&  de  Messrs/ 
I^et  De&foQtaines,  la  Premii're  Nuit  d*Youngf  iraiimtem  vert f rah* 
i^p^M.  Colardeau.  Dans  toute  notre  jeunesse  po^tiqae,  iln'y  a 
car  II.  de  la  Harpe  et  M.'  Cdlardeau  qui  aient  quelqUe  idkt  de  i'bar-* 
^Ji^  de  cetfe  douceur  de  versification  qui  dispose  insensiblement 
iaaie  i  une  douce  et  tendre  inldancolie,  de  Cetfe  po^sie  imitative  qui, 
par  je  oe  sals  quel  prestige  s^ret,  4tabiit  une  liaison  entre  telle  sensation 
<ie  fame,  et  tel  cbofX  de  mots  ou  telle  suite  de  sons/ 

Of  the  original  poem  which  M.X^olardeau  undertook  to  translate, 
^  exprefses  himself  in  the  following  terms ;  and  however  we  may 
^pise  the  censures  of  critics  so  prejudiced  as  Voltaire,  the  judg- 
^taits  of  a  candid  and  judicious  foreigner,'  like  M.  Orimm,  are 
tbrays  worth  attending  to. 

'Ce  genre  ne  peut  rfeussir  en  France;  nous  ne  sommes  pas  assez 
'ccoeilitf,  9aaez  solitaires;  nous  ne  pouvons  lui  accorder  le  temps  dont 
J'i  be§uin  pour  affecter.    Vn  reproOhe  plus  r^l  que  je  fgis  k  cette 

a  3  esp^ce 
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esp^ce  de  poisie,  c'est  le  vague  dans  leqael  elle  fait  uBmr  son  lecteur. 
Om  remarque  dans  Young  et  ses  parM  pfiit6(  Une  ttte  icnm^^  wnt  tuiA- 
gination  exaltte^  effarouckte^  qu*un  coeur  profofldemcni  t^uU;  on  ne  sait 
proprement  de  quoi  il  se  plaint,  quels  soDt  ses  malheurs ;  on  ne  connatt 
pas  les  objets  de  sa  douleur,  quoiqu'il  vous  y  ramine  sans  cesse.  II  y  a 
dans  tout  cela  trop  de  clocbeS;  trop  de  tombeaux,  trop  de  chants  et  de 
cris  fun^bres,  trop  de  fant6mes;  I'expression  simple  et  naive  de  la  yraie 
douleur  ferait  cent  fois  plus  d'effet  que  toutes  ces  images;  il  s'agjlt 
de  faire  coaler  mes  larmes,  et  non  de  m'effrayer  comnoe  un  enfant 
par  des  images  imposautes  et  terribles  en  apparence,  mais  qui  n*effleu- 
rent  pas  mon  4me,  et  nV  laissent  aucune  trBce,  aucun  sentiment  du- 
nble; 

Besides  Colardeau^howevery  one  M.  de  Toiinieur  also  conceived 
mud  actually  executed  the  Cfoject  of  translating  Young's  Ni^ht 
Thoughts  into  French  verse.  The  last  named  author  was  likewise 
known  by  a  translation  of  Johnson's  life  of  Savage,  to  which  were 
added  memoirs  of  Thomsoni  the  author  of  the  Seasons.  GrimmV 
remarks  on  this  publication,  are,  at  least,  lively  and  curious. 

'  Hien  ^  dire  de  celui-ci,  (the  life  of  Thomson,)  sinon  que  c'itait  le 
revers  de  Tantre;  aussi  son  hisloire  est-elle  tr^fastidieuse  2^  lire.  11 
faut,  pour,  le  bonheur  de  ceux  aui  ont  k  traiter  avec  un  homme,  qu'il 
resseroble  &  Thomson;  par  rintertt  et  I'amusement  du  lecteur,  qu'il 
ressemble  i  Savage.  Je  ne  dirai  qu*an  mot  des  Saisons  de  Thomson, 
comparees  aax  uiorgiquft  de  Virgile;  c'est  que  la  muse  de  Thomson 
ressemble  k  Notre-Dame  de  Lorette,  etfa  rouse  de  Virgile  2k  Venus:  Tune 
est  riche  et  couverte  de  diamans,  I'autre  est  belle,  nue,  et  n'a  qu'un 
simple  bracelet  Virgile  est  un  modUe  debon  goiit;  Thomson  serait 
tout  propre  It  corrompre  celui  d'un  jeune  homme^ 

Those  who  incline  to  consider  man  as  a  mere  machine,  says  our 
critic,  will  find  themselves  singularly  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by 
observing  Piron. 

«  * 

'  C  etait  uoe  machine  k  saiUies,  h  6pigrammes,  k  traits.  £n  Fexami- 
nant  de  pr^,  I'dn  veyait  que  ses  traits  s'entrechoquaient  dans  sa  t^te, 
partaient  involontairement,  se  poussaient  p(le-m61e  sur  ses  l^vres,  et 
qu'il  ne  lui  ^tait  pas  plus  possible  de  ne  pas  dire  de  bons  mots,  de  ne 
pas  faire  des  ^pigrammes  par  dpusaine,  <)ue  de  ne  nas  respirer/— 
'  .Voil4  pourquoi  M.  de  Vollair^  craignaii  toujours  la  rencontre  de 
Piron,  parceque  tout  soil  brillant  n'dtait  pas  k  Tipreuve  des  traits  de  ce 
combattant  redoutable  qui  les  faifsil  tomber  sur  ses  ennemis  comme 
une  gr61e/ 

Very  early  in  life,  he  narrpw^  ^9f^ptd  bein|^  massacred  in  bis 
native  village  for  a  bon  n^pt,  accpmpani^4f  il  u  tnie,  by  a  some- 
what scurvy  practical  joke. 

*  11  s'^tait  associe  k  une  compagnie  d'trauehusiers  k  Beaune.  Mes- 
sieurs de  Beaune  ne  sont  pas  fiimeux  par  feur  espnt,  et  Us  ont  Itfaxbk 
de  m  pwvoir  entendre  nader  d^dnes.    Pi^oii  it  habiller  un  &ne  en  arque- 

busier, 
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VQaer,«lle  conduit  h  sa  suite  dans  le  lieu  de  Texercice.  Henreuse*' 
ment  on  ne  le  aoup^niMs  pas  de  cette  mauvaise  plaisanterie.  ^  Le  soir^ 
link  la  commie  avec  son  honorable  corps.  On  l^ve  la  toihs.  Les 
actcacs  parlent  un  peu  bas.  Les  spectateurs  se  mettent  k  criefy  P/crt 
itif  /  M  fientend  pas^  *^  Ce  n^est  pourtant  pas  fauie  ^ortUki!'  ^iciie 
Knm;  et  voilk  tout  Tauditoire  qui  lui  tombe  sur  le  corps,  et  il  a  toute 
b  peine  da  mondtt  Ik  se  sauver/ 

Materials  for  a  most  amusing  biographical  dictionary  of  all  the 
an  of  letters  and  beaux  esprits  of  Parw  miffht  easily  be  collected 
ftom  this  correspondence ;  and  Piroo^  Dorat,  le  Gentil  Bernard,  La 
Hirpe,  Maimontely  Amaud,  Thomas,  Linguet,  Condorcet,  would 
fan  promiiient  articles  in  the  misceUaneous  compilation. — But 
te. presses,  and  we  must  part  abruptly »  Should  we  once  venturt 
Is  look  back,  we  shall  find  so  nuiny  objects  still  left  unnoticed, 
aidieproacliing^us  with  neglect,  that  our  only  safety  seems  to 
Bit  in  immediate  flight. 


A 


AiT.  VII.  An  Introduction  to  Medical  lAierature ;  including 
m  Sfstem  of  Practical  Nosology :  intended  as  a  Guide  to  Slu* 
denis^  and;  an  Assistant  to  Practitioners.  By  Tliomas  Young, 
M.D.  F.  R.  and  L.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
aidansy  and  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  8vo.  pp.  602. 
London.     1813. 

T  a  time  when  so  much  discussion  has  been  provoked,  and  suc^ 

activity  displayed  in  pursuit  of  the  best  metliod  of  iostiUing  the 

HMfiments  of  grammar  and  arithmetic,  we  cannot  but  persuade  our- 

«ifC8  that  a  proportionate  ardor  will  be  excited  by  every  endeavour 

to  improve  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  diffuse  thq 

dcMits  of  more  exalted  science.    In  this  latter  class  me(|icine 

Mds  a  distinguished  rank — whether  we  consider  the   enlarged 

idd  of  iafonnation  on  which  it  is  raised,  the  nu^merous  subjects 

for  leflectioo  which  it  comprehends,  or  the  beneficial  application  of 

its  powers  to  the  comfort  and  continuance  of  life.     Under  these  im* 

piesrions,  we  are  confident  that  we  are  performing  au  acceptable 

service  in  accommodating  ourselves  to  the  prevailing  taste,  and  in 

cilfii^  die  notice  of  our  readers  to  Dr.  Young's  recent  work  on  the 

literature  and  study  of  medicine.     A  brief  description  of  the  object 

sad  execution  pf  thb  publication  wi}l  be  no  less  interesting  than 

«efiil,  and  we  shall  exhibit  the  author's  views  apd  iiitention&  in  his 

own  words. 

*  Id  a  MTience  so  complicated  and  obscure  as  that  of  physig,  the  want  of 
nine  direction  for  the  assistance  of  a  student  has  been  the  more  felt,  as 
t  ^  diffkulty  of  the  execution  of  such  a  work  bas  been,  gre,Mer.' — *  In 
'  floJepartment  of  human  knowledge  is  the  work  of  Hterary  discrimina- 
'      m  more  necessary  than  in  physic ;  in  none  is  it  more  difficult,  and  in 

II  3  none 
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none  has*  it  been  more  neglected,  at  least  in  this  country. — Th*'.  non- 
existence of  any  work  in  the  English  language,  resembling  that  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  public,  while  the  subject  is  of  the  most  undeniable 
importance,  must  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for  its  appearing  with 
many  imperfections  in  some  degree  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking.' — '  The  collection  of  literary  information,  and  of  referenccrs 
to  various  authors,  is  a  step  which  ought  always  to  be  preliminary  to 
the  execution  of  a  detailed  treatise  on  any  department  of  science. 
Having  completed  this  collection,  I  have  been  principally  induced  to 
lay  it  separately  before  the  public  by  the  approbation  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  second  volume  of  my  lectures  on  J^atural  Philosophy, 
consisting  principally  of  a  similar  methodical  catalogue  of  the  literature 
of  all  the  subjects  which  had  been  explained  in  an  elementary  manner 
in  the  first  volume.' — *  To  assist  in  furnishing  the  student  with  a  sufH- 
cient  direction  for  cultivating  any  particular  department  of  his  profes- 
sion, in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  is  the  principal  object  of  thi» 
work/   Pref.  pp.  3—8, 

Medical  education  axnongdt  us  is  carried  to  the  highest  per- 
fectioDy  as  far  as  regaitls  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  lectures 
ao(}  bospitals;  but  there  has  always  been  wanting  a  guide  in 
ibe  closet,  a  director  in  literary  research.  It  is  no  less  true  tban 
strange,  that  no  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency  should  have  been 
made  before ;  and  that  while  the  acquirement  of  the  other  learned 
faculties,  as  well. as  of  mora)  and  political,  metaphysical  and  natural 
philosophy,  has  been  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  ornaments  of  those  professions  and  sciences,  phy^)ic  alone 
should  have  been  suffered  to  remain  unassisted,  in  thi^  respect,  by 
any  of  its  professors,  in  a  coinitry  so  justly  celebrated  for  its  me* 
dical  attainments.  The  work  before  us  will  remove  the  stigma,  and 
complete  our  system.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  student  qlone,  that 
this  introduction  will  be  found  of  use,  it  will  prove  equally  .service- 
able to  those  far  advanced  in  knowledge.  Hie  mere  perusal,  in- 
deed, of  the  catalogue  of  references  will  often  be  alone  sufficient 
to  itwaken  recollection  by  reviving  tlie  trains  of  interrupted  im- 
pressions, through  the  association  of  system,  or  the  influence  of 
names ;  and  of  such  an  auxiliary,  practilioncis,  from  the  inUfire  of 
the  science,  are  continually  in  need. 

Preparatory  to  directing  the  student  in  his  medical  studies,  Dr« 
Young  has  with  great  propriety  called  his  attention,  in  a  prelinii-- 
nary  essay,  to  the  general  education  upon  which  those  studies 
must  be  engrafted;  to  the  professional  expectations  which  may 
reasonably  encourage  his  pursuits,  and  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications  required  to  attain  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  The 
principal  part  of  this  essay  consists  of  an  elegant  translation  of 
a  work  by  Professor  Vogel,  enlarged  and  illustrated  by  the  -reflcc-T 
tions  of  the  author.  This  dissertation  abounds  with  useful  instruc- 
t^Qi)  aqd  strong;  sens^.    ^U^  character  of  the  science  and  profession 

of 
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o5^vc\ieTe  delineated  inspires  us  with  exalted  notions  of  their 
ncelieQce,  v^ben  carried  to  the  perfection  thus  prescribed.  * 

'  ^ledicme  not  only  comprehends  so  very  extensive  a  range  of  knowr 

led^^bul  lis  truths  are  often  so  profound,  and  so  much  concealed  from 

%cunoTy  inspection,  so  intricate,  so  much  disguised,  distorted  and  ob- 

jcared  by  a  multitude  of  delicate  and  invisible  causes,  that  nothing  less 

tun  the  all-conimanding  eye  of  the  most  enlightened   understanding, 

2ao  the  all-penetrating  and  all-searching  power  of  genius,  can  possibly 

lecognise  that  which  is  hidden  in  darkness,  can  follow  that  which  is 

reaiote  into  the  last  traces  that  it  imprints,  can  distinguish  certainty 

fen  opinion  and   probability,  can  sepaitite  the  essential  from  the  acci- 

^c&t&l,  and  finally,  can  analyse  and  develope  any  subject  of  investigation 

to  completely  as  to  leave  no  further  doubt  respecting  any  of  its  proper* 

^airhich  are  cognisable  by  human  means/ — Prelim.  Essay,  p.  /• 

*  Perhaps  there  is  no  science  which  requires  so  penetrating  an  inteU 
^50  much  talent  and  genius,  so  much  force  of  mind,  so  much  acute- 
j^asaod  memory,  as  the  science  of  medicine.  For  the  full  attainment 
5f  its  proper  and  ultimate  object,  it  requires  also '  indispensably  the 
Possession  of  stability  of  judgment,  rapidity  of  decision,  and  immoveable 
ftnancss  and  presence  of  mind,  readiness  of  recollection,  coolness,  flexi- 
faifitjof  temper,  elegance  and  obsequiousness  of  manners,  and  a  pro- 
band knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  the  secret  recesses  of  the  human 
iicart.'  p.  9* — ''  These  qualifications  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of 
a^Dod  education*  united  with  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  world,  and  habits  of  intercourse  with  society/ 

The  course  of  general  and  of  medical  education  here  laid  down, 
ti  necessary  to  be  pursued,  coincides  so  nearly  with  the  present 
fcaeial  practice  that  it  will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  right.  In 
conclusion  we  are  furnished  with  a  demonstrative  refutation  of  some 
opaionspublisbed  by  Dr.  Brown^  in  discouragement  of  oiir  reliance 
^aa  the  efficacy  of  medical  practice. 

'  This  discussion  appeared  essential,  since  if  it  were  true  that  the 
Bcdical  science  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  could  effect  so  little, 
ander  circumstances  so  favourable  as  he  has  supposed,  the  public  would 
have  scarcely  any  motive  left  for  encouraging  a  pursuit  so  fruitless,  not 
an  individual  for  devoting  himself  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm  to- the  at* 
tainment  of  knowledge,  where  nothing  further  than  doubt  and  difficulty 
could  reasonably  be  anticipated.'  p.  25. 

We  come  now  to  the  body  of  the  work.  Medical  literature  is 
very  extensive;  and  to  render  so  large  a  collection  manageable 
hj  a  student,  it  requires  to  be  reduced  and  distributed  into  sys* 
tematic  order.  Here  peculiar  difficulties  occurred,  *  since  there 
IS  no  science  in  which  selection  is  so  important  and  so  difficult/ 
p*  43.  One  cause  of  this  difficulty  is  the  state  of  medical  lite- 
nture^  which  for  the  most  part  is  either  desultory  and  detached, 
or  involved  in  artificial  and  erroneous  combiuations.    To  com-^ 
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bine  the  one  and  disunite  the  other  requires  infinite  labour  and  re- 
search.  The  author  appears  to  have  been  very  attentive  to  {be  difr 
ficult  task  of  selection^  ^  having  inserted  no  books  but  such  as  he 
-conceives  to  be  necessary  to  a  complete  medical  library/  Pr.  p.  1 1* 
These  have  been  chosen  for  their  reputation ,  authority  and  useful- 
ness. To  the  titles  of  the  most  important  is  often  adjoined  a  con- 
cise critique  upon  the  merits  of  the  work,  a  short  account  of  its 
contents,  and  a  distinguishing  mark  expressive  of  its  relative  value 
in  a  course  of  study.  Having  finished  the  selection^  the  next  pro- 
ceeding to  fit  it  to  use  was  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  into 
their  respective  parts.  Without  the  employment  of  a  philosophical 
inethody  the  collection,  however  ably  selected,  would  have  con^ 
tinned  inaccessible  to  a  student,  and  the  catalogue  have  conveyed 
no  further  information  than  those  of  the  same  kind  which  have. 
been  published  on  the  continent.  The  greater  part  of  these,  which 
profess  to  be  guides  to  medical  literature,  scarcely  answer  this  pur- 
pose better  than  the  digested  catalogue  of  a  medical  library  as  dis- 
posed for  sale.  What  was  required  was  a  dictionnaire  raisonne ; 
and  this  the  author  has  furnished.  We  find  his  ingenuity  here 
applying  a  precision  almost  mathematical  to  an  extensive  yet  mi- 
nute classification ;  so  that  the  inquirer  is  enabled,  by  the  natural 
dependence  of  the  distribution,  to  obtain  information  upon  any 
single  point  of  medical  science.  "^The  force  of  tliis  arrangement 
may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  geometricfd  aids  employed 
in  geography,  which  empower  us  to  lay  our  finger  upon  the  roost 
insignificant  spot  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  thus  facilitate 
our  uivestigations  into  its  history  and  nature,  its  relations  and  its 
use. 

The  first  department  of  this  distribution  is  allotted  to  works  on 
medical  literature  in  general,  and  is  divided  iuto  eleven  sections. 
The  plan  then  breaks  into  certain  general  classes  disposed  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  sequence.  1st.  Those  works  which  treat  on  the 
properties  of  matter  in  general,  or  on  chemistry.  £d.  On  the  ar- 
rangement of  matter  in  the  structure  of  the  body^  or  on  anatomy, 
dd.  On  the  functions  or  intentions  of  that  structure,  or  on  physio-' 
logy.  4th.  On  the  disorders  of  that  structure,  and  of  those  func- 
tions, or  on  pathology.  6th.  Oa  the  removal  of  those  disorders,  or 
on  therapeutics. 

In  the  system,  or  rather  systematic  nomenclature,  of  chemistry, 
the  author  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  new  lights  which  have  been 
thrown  upon  this  branch  of  philosophy  by  the  discoveries  and  ar* 
rangement  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  late  illustrations  of  electroche- 
mical science.  This  compendium  contains  a. brief  abstract  of  the 
objects,  laws  and  combinations  of  chemistry  in  its  most  improved 

istate,  . 
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Ji»  ^^loiis  of  fmatom^  have  been  always  fixed  and  certain, 
M|deteiinmed  by  the  different  cpnif)onent  parts  of  the  bod^, 
vi&ite  donlGiitgmahed  here  by  the  nsualtiues  of  osteology,  myology, 
^:{ibndbno\ogyy  dermatdlogy,  angiology,  and  neurology.  To  assist 
tfe  memory  upon  these  points,  tables  of  their  respective  subjects  are 
iitrodiftced. 

Physiology,  having  for  its  object  the  explanation  of  the  functions 
«( die  parts  enunnerated  in  anatomy,  divides  itself,  of  course,  into 
adbr  heads,  and  is  distributed  into  classes  relating  to  the  office 
sf  ihenerves,  bones,  muscies,  vessels,  and  viscera. 

The  divinoii  wkM^  soeceeds,  as  it  is  the  largest  of  the  whole^ 
sad  most  ap|>iicable  to  medical  IiIiihImmi,  seems  also  to  hav6 
■>■(  cDgag^  the  author's  attention;  a^Ki  to  bear,  in  consequence, 
ilKarongest  mariLS  of  the  exertion  of  industry  and  genius.  After 
a  few  secuons  upon  pohnts  connected  with  general  pathology,  we 
«e  presented  with  a  new  system  of  nosology. .  For  this  innovation, 
iitisiactory  reasons  are  adduced  in  the  Preface.  The  necessity  of 
departing  from  the  system  of  Dr.  CuUen,  which  has  been  mosl 
geoeraUy  received,  is  there  made  apparent;  and  the  omission 
k  <^  every  other  which  has  since  appeared  is  sufficiently  justified. 
h  the  ^construction  of  a  new  system,  the  author  has  conformed 
himself  *  to  the  strict  rules  of  Linnaeus,  notwithstanding  the  irre- 
pdarities  which  embarrass  the  classification  of  diseases.'  Pref.p.v. 
To  eoable  the  reader  to  ascertain  the  preciseness  of  this  accommo- 
dstioi],  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  him  in  posses.sion  of  a  .treatise 
of  much  general  application  to  philosophical  arrangements,  the 
aaAor  has  furnished  him  with  a  translation  of  great  part  of  the  Phi- 
ksopbia  Botanica  of  Linnasus.  Notwithstanding  the  ability  mani* 
faited  an  this  part  of  the  work,  Dr.  Young  i^oes  not  arrogate  to  it 
fondue  importance.  He  seems  sufficiently  aware  that  systems  of 
ntJogy  are  little  better  than  technical  aids.  He  will  not  dissent 
kvai  our  opinion,  that  they  afford  but  little  elucidation  to  patho- 
Jogy,  and  are  most  serviceable  in  assisting  the  memory  and  faci- 
lititmg  research.  How  litde  applicable  the  distinctions  of  system- 
atic arrangeoi^it  are  to  the  varieties  of  disease,  in  comparison  with 
other  objects  of  science  to  which  they  have  been  attached,  is  evident 
from  the  following  declaration : 

'  It  is  true,  that  we  must  not  expect  the  same  rigid  accuracy  in  me* 
dicine,  that  may  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  departments  of  natural 
history,  sioce,  in  fact,  many  of  the  distinctions  which  are  required  in  a 
ocsoFogfcal  system,  are  rather  established  for  the  sake  of  practical  con« 
fcoieoce,  than  strongly  and  immutably  characterized  by  nature.' — 
Pref.  p.  iv.  ^ 

He,  body  is  not  composed,  like  the  objects  of  chemistry,  natural 
history  or  abstract  science^  of  independent  forms  and  members — 

-  it 
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it  is  one  whole ;  it  lives  and  stifFers  as  a  wfaoleyftiid  cannot  be  sepa- 
rately and  unconsciously  injured  in  any  part«  It  is  impossible 
thereforej  strictly  speaking,  for. any  part  to, sustain  an. individual 
disease.  If  one  member  be  disordeiied,  the  rest  will  be  reciprocally 
affected.  A  sympathetic  connection  unites  all  divisions  and  systems 
of  the  human  frame.  Like  Joiut-tenantSy  all  .the  component  mem- 
bers hold  a  communion  of  i^terest^  and  affection  and  power,  not 
separately,  and  individually,  but '  per  my,  et  per  tout.'* 

For  the  particulars  of  this  reformed  system  of  nosology,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work,  as  it  is  tpo  extensive  for  recital,  and  yet 
loo  concise  for  abridgment.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  enu« 
merating  the  titles  of  the  classes  and  orders. 

Class  I.  Paraneurisrai.     Nervous  diseases.     (Consisting  chiefly  of  the 

Neuroses  of  CiiJlen.) 
Class  II.  Parhaemasiae.     Sanguine  diseases. 

Order  1.  Phlogismi.     Flushes.     (Chiefly  simple  inflammations.) 

Order  2.  Pyrexiae.     Fevers. 
Class  in.  Pareccrises.     Secretory  diseases. 

Order  1.  Epischeses,     llctentious  of  vario^s  kinds. 

Or(ier  2.  Apocenoses.     Effusions  of  secreted  fluids. 

Ord'"/  3.  Cacochymiae.     Cachexies,  or*  vitiated  secretions,  (as  dys- 
pepsia, podagra,  diabetes.) 
Class  IV.  Paramorphiae.     Structural  diseases. 

Order  1.  Paraphymata.     Local  changes,  (for  instance,  tumours.) 
•    Order  2.  Epiphyniata.     Eruptions,  (chiefly  cutaneous.) 
Class  V.  Ectopias.     Displacements,  (including  surgical  and  obettetrical 
cases:) 

The  genera,  species,  and  varieties,  are  equally  extensive  and  de- 
fined. From  a  due  examination,  it  will  appear  that  this  is  the 
most  exact  and  practical  nosology  which  has  hitherto  been  sub- 
mitted to  public  attention.  The  merit  of  this  system  consists 
not  merely  in  the  absence  of  the  objectionable  parts  of  that  ot' 
Dr.  Cut  ten,  but  in  the  incorporation  of  Dr.  Willan's  valuable 
nosology  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  addition  of  a  great  variety  of 
diseases  hitherto  confined  to  chirurgical  collections.  That  imper-p 
fections  should  still  remain  amidst  so  much  improvement,  is  not 
altogether  chargeable  to  the  author.  *  Many  are  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,'  others  depend  upon  the  pro- 
gressive and  defective  stTite  of  the  science,  and  some  will  give 
way  under  more  favourable  circumstances  than  a  first  essay,  to 
future  correction.  We  have  an  earnest  of  this  last  expectation  in 
the  numerous  amendments  introduced  by  the  author  into  his  pre- 
sent system,  since  it  was  first  published  in  his  syllabus  of  a  course 
^f  lectures,  for  which  it  was  prepared  :  and  we  will  even  venture  to 
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leggiest  to  kiiDy  that  a  little  more  equality  in  the  allotment  of  h\n, 

hmca  would  be  a  material  improvement  in  a  future  edition; 

Kvefsd  diseases  of  considerable  importance  being  dismissed  with 

rerr  siight  notice,  while  ottiers^  comparatively  insignificant,  are 

almost  overwhelmed  with  a  profusion  of  authorities.     The  author 

be  arranged   the  different  accounts  which  have   been  given  of 

tk  vdlow  fever,   under  three  different  genera,  cauma,  synochus, 

aiaaetus;  we  are  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  the. disease  is 

mjs  essentially  the  same,  and  dependent  on  paludal  effluvia. 

Ue  has  followed  Dr.  Crtchton*  in  suppressing  the*  order  of  the 

c^tbtDiata;  an  innovation,  which  has  produced  some  difficulty 

a  ihe  arrangement  of  scarlatina,  measles,   and  small-po?^,  dis^^ 

fm  which  certainly  do  vary  in  the  t>'pe  qf  the  fever  attending 

iH  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  some  other  generic  character, 

^ can  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  that  fever  alone:  we  do  not 

irsitkat  some  of  these  difficulties  are  almost  unavoidable;  but  we 

inet  that  something  more  may  hereafter  be  done  for  overcoming  or 

(Qinmishing  them,  than  our  author  has  hitherto  effected. 

The  remaining  division  of  the  work,  referring  to  the  means  to  be 

iLsedforthe  removal  of  disorders,  differs  but  little  in  its  arrange^ 

BKDt  from  that  which  is  usually  admitted  into  all  later  systems  of 

^peatics.     The  sub-divisions  are  established  upon  the  acknow- 

l^ed  agency  of  pharmaceutical  means.     Posology  has  been  use- 

f^iy  aune&ed  to  this  part  of  the  subject;  and  there  are  added,  as 

Hiiimately  connected'  with  pharmacy,  the  very  ingenious  tables  of 

tbe;nical  affinities,   constructed  by  Dr.  Young,  and  already  pub^ 

^^  iu  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 

The  extensive   range  of  the  author's   literary  attainments  has 

cabled  hira  to  give  us  a  translation,  of  some  of  the  Swedish  works. 

^  Professor  Berzelius,  upon  animal  chemistry,  and  the  laws  of 

^mical  combinations.     This  compendium  contains  the  chief  of 

<b'i  has  been  discovered  upon  the  subject  so  interesting  and  im» 

l^rtant  to  a  medical  philosopher,     llie  authorities  upon  which  the 

^^U  and  opinions  rest  are  historically  detailed,  together  with  the 

corrections  afforded  by  the  arguments  and  experiments  of  the  pro- 

i^sor,  and  the  discoveries  which  he  has  made  in  this  department  of 

"mistry.    The  name  of  Berzelius  is  a  suflicient  surety  of  the 

*3l«e  of  this  treatise. 

Two  essays,  by  the  author,  close  the  volume,  the  first  contain-. 
^^1^  remarks  on  the  measurement  of  minute  particles,  especially 
^0^  of  blood  and  pus,  and  the  last  on  the  medical  effects  of  cli- 

TLe  observations  and  discoveries  in  the  former  are  not  only 
fflevant  and  subservient  to  physiology,  but,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
^7  to  pathology y  by  the  suggestion  of  an  easy  mode  of. distinguish-* 

ing 
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in^  morbid  from  natural  secretions.  It  has  always  been  a  deside- 
ratum with  medical  practitioners  to  obtain  some  test  of  the  diffe- 
rence between  pus  and  mucus ;  as  being  the  products  of  different 
states  of  the  secerning  vessels.  Most  of  the  chemical  methods, 
which  have  been  pointed  out^  have  been  fonnd  in  practice  insuf- 
ficient or  inconvenient.  Dr.  Young,  liowever,  ban  invented  an  op- 
tical test  of  a  decisive  power,  and  of  easy  application.  The  optical 
discoveries  which  led  to  this  invention,  and  to  the  present  observa- 
tions, were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  July,  1B02,  from  a 
paper  by  the  author,  entitled,  ^  Ati  account  of  some  Cases  of  the 
production  of  Colours,  not  hitherto  discovered.'  .  Having  given  a 
test,  '  applicaUe  to  all  cases  of  minute  particles  held  in  suspensioa 
in  traaaparent  fluids,'  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that 

.  *  Where  the  greater  number  of  the  particles  are  nearly  equal  in  di- 
mensions, a  luminous  object,  viewed  through  them,  is  surrounded  by  rings 
of  colours,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  rainbow,  but  differently 
arranged,  and  often  beautifully  brilliant.  The  blood,  a  little  diluted, 
always  exhibits  them  in  great  perfection,  and  they  afford  a  very  accu* 
rate  criterion  for  the  distinction  between  pus  and  mucus.  Mucus,  con- 
taining no  globules,  affords  no  colours,  while  those  which  are  exhibited 
by  pus  exactly  resemble  the  appearance  produced  by  the  blood,  the 
rings  being  usually  of  the  same  dimensions.'  ^  A  minute  quantity  of 
the  fluid,  to  be  examined  in  this  manner,  may  be  put  between  two  small 
pieces  of  plate-glass,  and  if  we  hold  the  glass  close  to  the  eye,  and  look 
through  it  at  a  distant  candle,  with  a  dark  object  behind  it,  the  appear- 
ance, if  the  globules  are  present,  will  be  so  conspicuous,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  respecting  their  existence.' — P.  547. 

This  discovery  he  has  further  improved,  by  rendering  it  appli- 
cable to  the  measurement  of  the  fibres  of  wool,  hair,  and  other 
substances  employed  in  manufactures ;  the  construction  of  an  in- 
strument for  this  purpose  is  next  describeil,  and  its  uses  explained. 
These  principles  and  optical  observations  are  employed  also  for 
the  solution  of  some  microscopical,  optical,  and  meteorological 
phenomena. 

The  essay  on  the  medical  effects  of  climates  will  be  read  with 
equal  eagerness  and  advantage  by  medical  practitioners,  and  by 
those  whose  health  requires  them  to  consult  the  means  of  obviating 
the  effects  arising  from  ^he  variableness  of  the  weather.  It  con- 
tains all  that  can  be  said  for  their  information  in  a  medical  point  of 
view,  and  is  replete  with  judicious  remarks.  These  are  grounded 
on  philosophical  observations,  and  are  urged  with  much  force. 

•  The  stile  throughout  is  clear  and  polished ;  refined  without  af- 
fectation, and  easy  without  the  sacrifice  of  dignity  and  correctness. 
It  ma^  be  regarded  both  as  an  example  and  incitement  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  more  finished  mode  of  writing  in  medical  com- 
positions.    We  are  not  pronouncing  too  favourably  of  this  work» 

when 
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fpiien  we  express  our  confidence  that.  Stored  with  such  valuable 
kainuig  and  information,  and  enriched  with  such  advantages  of 
metiiod  and  composition,  it  w*ill  not  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  di- 
rection to  students,  but  will  find  its  way,  as  a  book  of  reference, 
iato  the  hand  of  the  enlightened  physician.  It  is  no  less  a  guide 
to  youth,  Aan  a  staff  to  age;  and  both  descriptions  of  practitioners 
se  under  great  obligations  to  the  author  for  this  productive  effort 
tf  talent,  labour,  and  erudition. 


Alt.  VHI.     The  '  New  .Art  of  Memory ^   founded  upon  the 

fnnciples  taught  by  M.  Gregor  Von  Feinaigle^  illustrated  by 

Inavings.   8vo.  London,  Sherwood.    1812. 
Dr.R.  Grey's   *  Memoria  Technical    or  Method  of  artificial 

Memory.     To  which  is  subjoined  '  Lowe's^  Mnemonics,  9th 

Edit  Svo.  London.  1812. 

T^WO  years  have  elapsed  since  we  first  heard  of  Mr.  Feinaigle's 
^  lectures  upon  *  Mnemonics  and  Methodics'  in  this  countiy ; 
hit  die  treatise  which  professes  to  explain  the  principles  of  his  art, 
hm  bat  just  appeared.    There  is  a  general  deposition  in  the  public 
to  Aspect  some  latent  quackery  even  in  the  best  parts  of  such 
naiems;  and  it  would  be  diflScult  to  avert  the  scepticism  of  those, 
who  are  impatient  of  means,  as  well  as  of  effect.     It  has  been 
fineqoently  remarked  that  the  characteristics  of  memory,  are,  sus- 
cepidbility,    readiness,  and  retention.     The  palpable  inequality 
*ith  which  these  properties  are  meted  out  to  different  individuals,   , 
vould  encourage  the  hope  that  the  deficient  qualities  may  be  ma- 
terially ouf^lied  by  the  intervention  of  mechanical  aid,  founded 
^sfoo  philosophical  principles.    Those  who  have  susceptible  and 
nsij  memories,  but  whose  minds  are  indisposed  to  habits  of  me* 
Add  and  classificafion  (so  favourable  to  the  retention  of  acquired 
bowlec^e)  should  impose  upon  themselves  the  adoption  of  philo* 
•opbical  arrangement.    Those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  minds 
sre  only  inclined  towards  abstraction  and  arrangement,  should  not 
hesitate  to  supply  the  want  of  a  susceptible  and  ready  memory,  by 
diose  helps  which  ingenious  men  have  invented  for  tde  purpose. 
^0  method  o(  assisting  the  memory  can  be  popular,  unless  its  ob- 
ject be  to  direct  and  apply  those  faculties,  whose  exercise  appears 
to  be  iDfoivtidk  in  every  effort  of  memory;  nor  should  we  doubt 
tbt  as  the  body  may  be  trained  to  extraordinary  feats  of  strength 
sod  tgilitY  by  the  pursuance  of  a  system  adapted  to   give  free 
wope  to  die  powers  of  mnscular  action,  so  the  judicious  direction 
or  ibose  mental  faculties,  by  whose  agency  the  mind  is  cojinpetent 

to 
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US  perform  certain  oflSces,  cannot  fail  to  give  superior  efficiency  to 
its  powers.  The  mos<t  approved  philosophy  asserts  the  depen* 
dence  of  memory  upon  two  leading  principles^  attention,  and  the 
association  of  ideas ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  whatever  tends  to 
concentrate  attention,  and  to  command  and  direct  associations, 
may  very  essentially  contribute  to  its  improvement. 

Objects  perceived  by  the  eye  are  remembered  more  easily  than 
by  any  other  of  our  senses,  in  proportion  as  the  impressions  of 
sight  are  more  rapid  and  numerous.  We  comprehend  the  infinite 
variety  of  a  prospect  in  a  momentary  glance,  and  the  imagination 
can  revive  the  picture ;  but  a  verbal  description  of  it  would  be  te« 
dious,  and  the  impression  faint:  on  this  principle  geography  is 
taught  by  maps,  geometry  by  diagrams,  and  architecture  by  draw- 
ings. The  most  casual  observation  was  sufficient  to  prove  the 
constant  association  of  ideas  with  sensible  objects,  and  the  effect 
df  these  objects  in  recalling  to  the  mind  former  ideas.  This  na- 
turally suggested  the  hint  of  a  topical  memory,  which  should  en- 
courage  ail  association  of  ideas  with  visible  objects,  arranged  in 
order;  and  as  these  objects  were  at  M^ill  summoned  before  the 
imagination,  they  would  naturally  bring  with  them  the  ideas  viiih 
which  they  had  been  previously  associated,  and  without  confusion, 
as  we  shall  presently  demonstrate.  We  find  in  Quintilian  the  fol- 
lov^fing  minute  account  of  the  topical  memory*  in  use  among  the 
ancients:        •  - 

*  They  (the  students  of  topical  memory)   become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  arrangement  of  particular  situations  of  considerable' 
extent,  for  instance,  of  a  spacious  mansion  divided  into  many  apart- 
ments ;  every  marked  object  contained  in  this  building  is  attentively  im- 
pressed upon  their  mind,  that  the  memory  may  recur  to  the  individual 
parts  of  it,  without  the  smallest  delay  or  hesitation. 
.  *  In. the  next  place,  whatever  they  have  written,  or  reflected  on,  they 
connect  with  a  casual  association,  by  which  they  may  be  reminded  of 
it.    This  (association  may  either  relate  to  universals,  as  for  example,  to 
navigation  or  war,  or  to  particular  words;  for  if  they  lose  the  train  o( 
their  ideas,  they  are  enabled  to  recover  them,  by  the  prompted  sug- 
gestion of  on6  individual  word,  whether  this  be  the  type  of  navigation, 
as  an  anchor,  or  of  war,  as  a  particular  weapon;  they  therefore  ar- 
range these  objects  of  association  in  order,  and  assign  the  first  place,  ' 
or  the  first  idea,  which  th6y  wish  to  remember,  to  the  portico,  the  se- 
cond to  the  hall;  then  they  go  round  the  inner  courts:  nor  do  they 
oply  commit  these  associations  progressively  to  the  bed -rooms  and  anti- 
rooms,  but  even  to  their  furniture.     When  they  have  performed  the 


,*  Many  interesting  remarks  on  this  subfcct  occur  in  Cicero,  who  describes  the  ap- 
plication and  advantagfis  of  this  artificial  mode  of  assisting  the  memorj,  wiUi  great 
ueatnessAnd  perspicuity. -^'it/teCor.  lib.  iiil'  16. 
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circuit,  and  are  anxious  to  recollect  the  assaciations,  they  recur  men- 
uUy  to  ihose  places  in  order  from  the  beginnings  they  regain  every 
fcifciblc  tvpc  which  they  had  entrusted  to  each  particular  spot,  and  this 
t7peatO!}ce  suggests  the  idea  connected  with  it/ 

In  conslftering  this  scheme  of  topical  memory,  we  must  advert 
to  ill  extraordiuary  property  of  the  miud,  viz.  that  without  a  cer- 
toi  degree   of  volition,  these  associations  will  not  operate.     If 
«  were  unconsciously  to  revisit  a  scene,  which  had  once  been  fa- 
oHiar  to  us^  but  of  \%iiich  we  only  retained  a  general  impression, 
^  should  probably  pass  by  a  number  of  objects,  to  which  our 
^riidon  might  be  partially  or  even  earnestly  directed,  witiiout  ex- 
Fitocing  the  revival  of  any  ideas ;  but  if  at  last  we  discovered 
vW  we  had  been,  and  retraced  our  steps  with  anxious  curio- 
^':, those  objects  which  in  the  first  instance  had  not  awakened  any  . 
^  would  inevitablv  arouse  our  dormant  associations,  when  the 
aalvas  exerting  a  particular  act  of  volition.     We  were  induced 
to  remark  this   property,  with  the  view  of  anticipathig  an  objec- 
^  that  tlie  association  of  an  infinite  variety  of  trains  of  thought 
*ith  the  same  series  of  objects,  would  be  liable  to  generate  con- 
gou; whereas  the  volition  of  the   mind  to  pursue  a  particular 
'^  of  thought,  of  itself  awakens  the  ideas   belonging  to  that . 
^,  and  this    witiiout  confusion  or  mistake.     It  is  from  this 
pnaciple  in  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  tliat  we  are  enabled  to 
^t^t  an  iniiiiite  number  of  lines  in  poetry,  of  the  same  roea- 
^Bid  subject,  or  to  remember  distinctly  a  variety  of  tunes, 
^iidiare  in  the  same  time  and  key,, and  which  correspond  in  ge- 
'^al  effect  of  harmony.     If  an  orator  had  associated  a  series  of 
^^eOZDents  upon   a  particular  question  of  law,  with  a  series  of 
^ptnmeats,  .and  at  the  same  time  bad  also  associated  a  series  of 
^ments  upon  a  political  question,  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
^tyoilon.     The  volition  which  the  mind  would  exert  in  the  first 
^^^ce  would  suggest  the  first  train  of  associatiuns,  distinct  and 
apatite,  and  equally  so  in  the  second  case;  in  fact,  if  the  two  ar- 
^^enients  were  both  upon  legal  points  not  essenlially  different, 
^u«  train  would  not  even  tlien  be  coufused. 

^Ve  have  long  been  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be  impos- 
^iUeto  convey  in  writing  an  adequate  and  practical  explanation  of 
^  system  of  mnemonics  arranged  by  FeiuHigie  *  The  present 
puUicatioa,  which  is  illustrated  by  plates  and  diagrams,  and  is 
••yi  deficient  in  merit,  tends  to  confirm  our  opinion.  If  we  at- 
'•fmpted  to  define  this  system,  we  should  call  it,  a  method  of  re- 

•  Wc  could  not  say  '  inveiUfd,'  for  a  rerc  rcucc  lo  a  work  published  in   1617,  cn- 
•"^.  *  lUvenini  Ars  Memorlaj/  wili  convince  the  reader  tJiai  he  hu»  tew  claiio:»  to  iii- 
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calling  to  the  mind  certain  past  trains  of  ideas^  hj  varied  associa- 
tions of  sight  succeeding  each  other  iir  preconcerted  order,  and  of 
employing  consonants  as  the  type  of  numerals.  The  first  method 
is  to  divide  an  apartment  into  fifty  ideal  squares :  any  four  sided 
room  is  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and^the  more  applicable  as  it 
approaches  to  the  form  of  a  square.  In  arranging  these  squares, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  place  yourself  in  one  uniform  position ;  for 
instance,  with  your  back  towards  the  window :  you  then  conceive 
the  floor  to  be  divided  into  nine  squares.  No.  1,  being  the  square 
on  the  floor  in  the  left  hand  comer  opposite  to  you.  No.  10  is 
placed  upon  the  cieling  above  the  wall  on  your  left  hand,  and  No. 
11,  12,  15,  up  to  199  are  placed  in  threes  upon  the  left  or  first 
wall,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  numbers  from  1  to  9  were 
arranged  npon  the  floor.  No.  20,  or  the  twentieth  square,  is 
placed  above  the  second  wall,  or  the  wail  immediately  before  you, 
and  from  21  to  29  on  that  wall.  The  same  process  is  pursued 
on  the  two  remaining  walls,  viz.  the  third  wall  on  your  right,  and 
the  fourth  wall  behind  you.  No.  50  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  cieling.  When  the  precise  positions  of  these  ideal  squares  are 
imprinted  .  on  the  mind,  which  will  not  require  many  minutes,  it 
will  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  facility  of  associating  the  ideas  of 
objects  with*  given  proportions  of  space,  of  which  the  order  and 
position  are  intimately  familiar  to  the  mind;  and  here  the  imagina- 
tion is  called  into  action,  and  whatever  object  you  wish  to  asso- 
ciate with  each  of  the  squares  in  succession,  you  have  only  to 
create  a  picture  in  your  mind  of  that  object  in  tlie  particular  square 
to  which  your  attention  is  directed. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  and  application 
of  certaii\ hieroglyphics,  apart  of  this  system  the  most  analogous 
in  principle  to  the  topical  memory  of  the  ancients.  It  is  this  part 
which  appears  most  ridiculous  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
method,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  most  ingenious  portion  of  it,  the 
'  most  susceptible  of  extended  application,  and  the  bans  of  all  the  de- 
tails connected  with  it.  Two  rooms  are  divided  each  into  fifty  com- 
partments, in  the  manner  which  we  have  detailed.  The  first  room 
contains  hieroglyphics  from  one  to  fifty,  the  second  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred.  These  hieroglyphics,  which  might  be  more  correctly 
called  pictures  of  numlfers,  con»st  of  the  representation  of  certain 
animate  or  inanimate  objects,  the  outlines  of  which  are  intended 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  number  of  the  square  in  which  they 
are  placed.  The  principle  of  this  resemblance  arises  from  die 
facility  given  to  recollection,  by^the  number  exciting  the  idea  of 
the  picture,  and  the  picture  that  of  the  number.  Nothii^  can 
appear  more  absurd  than  one  of  these  prints  of  hieroglyphics 
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togmi  m  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  associated  on  the 
nb.  They  may,  however,  in  a  very  short  time  be  committed  to 
jsenoij,  Slid  the  mind  turns  as  it  were  to  the  scite  ot  each,  with 
isdiitivs  readiness.  There  is  no  necessity  that  a  person  should  be 
io  the  room  where  these  hieroglyphics  are  supposed  to  be  arranged, 
or  ffldee^r  afier  some  time,  that  he  should  mentolly  recur  to  any 
istieohr  10001,  as  the  absolute  order,  number  and  subject  of  theA 
mUbe  qppataoeoiialy  suggested  to  him.  We  shall  now  give 
MK  kka  of  di^  application. 

if  i  psnoo  aucceeded  in  repeatiug  one  hundred  unconnected 
^iaicgafaur  auGcession,  upon  their  being  once  read  to  him,  it 
lalikeeiMMMlered  as  an  extraordinary  efibrt  of  memory;  and  if 
Wil  iptas  an  effort  of  natural  memory,  deservedly.    Any  person 

^■Br  who  ^as  cmiversant  with  the  hieroglyphics,  would  be  able 

toiMKiiMi  with  very  little  effort  of  memory,  and  with  almost  a 
' "  ifiwliinty  nf  inrrrfn  -  nay,  m<Mre,  after  having  repeated  them, 
'(^HiiaiiiMl  wbifeh  was  die  eightjr-fifth  ^ord  that  had  been  given 
liiklilwiild  ian^dhately  repeat  it,  or  any  of  the  other  numbers, 
*AaJiMI  eeipiicatcd  order.  From  die  description  given  oJP 
'^JkmAfiAcB,  it  will  appear  evident  that  every  person  ao- 
ywirf  mili  t^en^  will  have  one  hundred  places,  or  *  Toxoi,'  in 
Wiipiml^aatf  fiamiliar  order:  supposing  the  two  tirst  words  of 
^IsaHHibe.diair,  and  imagination,  he  would  at  once  associate 
ii«|ifi.i&diair^  with  die  tower  of  Babel,  which  picture  belongs 
^Ns»^*iNmi  die  supposed  resemblance  of  a  lofty  insulatai 
UAp4a\<ribe  figure  K  He  might  make  this  association  by 
■V>!i|[ Air  be  taw  a  chair  upon  it;  or  in  any  other  manner^ 
^"Mft^lMMgiuoiis;  he  would  then  discard  tVom  his  mind  that 
**MA^  tad  proceed  to  No.  fi,  the  hieroglyphic  to  which  is  a 
"^tai^tiie  feseaibian(:e  of  that  bird  to  the  figure  £;  he  would 
^MoriMe  the  word  f  imagination'  with  diis  picture,  which 
*pbeAme  in  various  manners,  by  supposing  that  he  saw  a 
^  ia  JmagiQatiott;  on  by  associating  some  sensible  object  with 
^  flviB,  wnndi  he  might  conventionaUy  consider  as  the  type 
!^BM^iMtiett:  having  finished  that  association,  he  would  discard 
^fnNa  JnTiaiod^  and  proceed  with  the  rest,  till  the  hundred  words 
*^  (fauteml  in  succession  upon  each  hieroglyphic.  Having 
(tttcluiU^  bia  mind  would  not  be  the  least  on  the  stretch,  there 
*^  bena  nec^ky  of  keeping  the  links  of  the  chain  together,  as 
|B  ai  effoit  of  natural  memory ;  he  has  the  talisman  for  uniting  them 
^^)9tbtr  at  will.  If  inquired  to  repeat  the  woitls,  he  summons  to 
bSQHiid  ih^  first  hieroglyphic,  and  the  instant  that  it  is  presented 
^kim  the  idea  of  a  chair  is  suggested:  he  then  recurs  to  No.  2, 
^  tk  word  imagination  is  also  si^ested  to  him.  If  called 
opoQ  to  4ttention  the  forty-second  word,  he  recurs  to  the  forty<- 
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secOTid  hieroglyphic,  nvhicb  picture  may  be  said  immediately  t 
prompt  the  word  associated  with  it«    The  operation  of.  tbes 
hieroglyphics  upon  the  mind  may   be  compared  to  that  of 
prompter^  with  this  advantage,  that  the  associations  of  sight  ai 
m  general  more  vivid  than  those  of  sound. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  tli 
Human  Mind,  has  remarked  of  tlie  topical  memory  of  the  ao 
cients,  that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  prejudice  of  truth  andjw 
tice.  Certainly  the  absolute  cooimand  of  preconcerted  argu 
inents  in  prepared  succession,  in  the  flow  of  apparently  exteu) 
pore  debate,  might  occasionally  make  the  worse  appear  the  bett< 
cause ;  but  the  abuse  of  an  improvement  can  never  be  fairly  urge 
against  its  utility,  and  granting  the  efficacy  of  the  application,  i 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the  best  and  holiest  purposes. 

The  next  part  of  Mr.  Feiaaigle's  system  is  the  substitution  c 
letters  for  figures,  which  was  practised  both  in  the  ancient  an 
middle  ages.  He  employs  consonants  tmJy^  as  representatives  t 
figures;  his  alphabet  is  as  follows:  and  the  facility  with  whic 
it  may  be.  committed  to  memory  by  certain  familiar  associatioui 
is  no  bad  test  of  their  utility. 

t,    n,    m,    r,    1,    d,    cgkq,    bhvw,    pf,    sxz. 
12      3     4     5     6         7  8  9        0 

To  fix  this  conventional  alphabet  in  the  memory,  it  might  b 
said  t  is  employed  for  the  figure  1,  because  it  has  only  one  stroke 
n,  for  %  because  it  has  two  strokes;  m,  for  3,  because  it  ha 
three  strokes;  r,  for  four,  from  some  supposed  analogy  in  shape 
or  because  r  is  the  fourth  letter  of  the  word  four,  &c.  &c.  .  Asso 
ciatious  like  these  might  be  readily  multiplied,  and  however  ai^ 
surd  they  may  appear,  the  point  is,  whether  a  person  not  dis 
daining  to  adopt  them,  would  not  be  able  to  commit  such  an  al 
phabet  to  memory  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  and  with  greate 
certainty  of  retention:  in  fact,  as  philosophical  relations  canno 
exist  between  arbitrary  signs,  we  have  only  to  tnist,  in  recollectinj 
them,  to  fanciful  associations,  or  to  mere  strength  of  meniorj 
Pjerhaps  the  ingenious  person  who  exclaimed,  *  Well  may  thi 
place  be  called  Stoney  Stratford,  for  t  never  wks  so  bitten  witi 
fleas  before,'  had  formed  some  arbiti^ary  association  in  his  mini 
abundamly  competent  to  suggest  the  idea.  It  will  be  at  one 
evident  that  the  adoption  of  consonants  for  the  expression  c 
numbers,  and  the  exclusion  of  vowels,  gives  a  facility  of  employioj 
any  words,  in  any  language,  for  the  expression  of  a  number,  provide 
that  the  Mord  contains  exactly  the  consonants,  which  are  tb 
representatives  of  the  figures  to  be  denoted,  unless  the  nature  (^ 
the  numbers  to  be  expressed  convinces  us  that  they  could  not  h 
extended  beyond  units  of  tens,  as  in  the  case  of  pence  and  shilling 
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m  laitem  of  EnglUh  expenditure;  tvhen  the  first  and  last  may 
be  understood  to  designate  the  nmnber^  if  the  word  contains  more 
than  two. 

Hie  application  of  this  art  to  chronology  U  effected  by  qaari^ 

tering  the  kings  of  each  dynasty,  or  historical  epochs  of  events^ 

opoo  the  hieroglyphics,  and  afterwards  connecting  a  short  story 

vitb  each,  in  which  the  most  prominent  words  shall  e^^press  the 

^   A  great  part  of  the  ridicule  attached  to  Mr.  Feinaigle's 

mtein,  arises  not  from  his  proceeding,  to  explain  the  '  obscurum 

fs  obscmius/    but  from  his  constant  practise  of  teaching  the  * 

'  fadios  per  fiunle.'     He  has  arranged  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  of 

£a^aod  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time:  it  is  probable 

ibtlbe  names  in  our  royal  list  are  not  familiar  to  him,  as  a  fo« 

Riper;  he  has  therefore  proceeded  to  pun  upon  them  in  succes- 

^  Unis,  with  the  first  hieroglyphic,  he  associates  a  ^  willow 

1^'  wbiob  is  to  prompt  the  name  of  William  ;the  Conqueror ;  a 

^UP  soldier  is  lying  by  the  willow,  who  might  have  more  na- 

^BJij  bin  at  the  feet  of  die  conqueror ;  the  consonants  of  the 

void 'dead'  translate  into  sixty-six,  to  which  if  we  add  one  thou* 

«4  we  have  the  date  of  the  conquest.     If  we  were  desired  to 

Wrn  by  heart  the  dynasty  of  the  Otaheitean  or  Abyssinian  mo* 

Bttdis,  we  mi^t  find  it  more  convenient  to  associate  some  fe^* 

Bilar  words  with  each,  correspondent  in  sound,  than  to  trust  to 

■ere  strength  of  memory.    This  alphabet  may  be  evidently  em- 

fioyed  to  facilitate  the  remembrance  of  dates/  independent  of  dU 

loatioiis  or  associations  with  visible  objects ;  for  example,  Louis 

k  Fourteenth  came  to  the  throne  at  the  sound  of  a  *  drum :'  here 

vetnnslate  d-r*m=64d=  1645.    Ijouis  the  Fifteenth  came  to  the 

^Qoe  quieity:  translate  q-t-l=7 13  =  17 15.    There  is  no  neces- 

*^fer  any  real  analogy  ill  such  associations. 

'twould  be  impossible  to  explain  practically  the  ingenious  ap« 
fbaUon  of  this  art  to  geography,  without  reference  to  diagrams; 
■detenwith  their  assistance,  we  doubt  whether  the  account  given 
>  the  volume  before  us,  will  appear  intelligible.  We  shall  only 
<}&  die  most  general  outline  of  it.  Two  rooms  are  employed, 
one  immediately  over  the  other,  the  upper  room  is  called  the 
Bortkem,  the' lower  the  southern  hemisphere;  the  floor  in  the  up^ 
per  room,  the  equator;  and  the  centre  of  the  cieling,  the  North 
Pole;  the  arrangement  is  reversed  in  the  lower  room,  and  the 
^Qttre  of  the  floor  is  called  the  South  Pole.  We  must  then  con* 
^  a  nap  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection,  on  \he  scale 
^  tea  degrees  of  both  latitude  and  lon^tude,  painted  on  the  four 
*alh  of  both  rooms,  the  cieHng  of  the  upper,  and  the  floor  of  the 
fewer.  The  hier<^y|Aics  are  associated  in  a  certain  order  with 
^s^^iaie  of  tttk  d^ees;  and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  the 
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9^mh^  of  each  hieroglyphic  denotes  die  general  latitude  and 
tongitude  of  that  given  portion  of  the  vrorld  to  which  it  is  attached ; 
and  vice  vers&f  any  longitude  or  latitude  beipg  given,  we  are  enabled, 
fay  a  short  arithmetical  process,  to  recur  to  the  hierogljpJiic 
belonging  to  those  parallels,  which  will  suggest  the  locality,  lliis 
•ystem,  which  vividly  affects  and  excites  the  imagination,  is  calculated 
to  impress  ver^  correct  ideas  of  die  relative  situation  of  countries^ 
though  we  thmk  it  rather  too  refined  and  complicated  for  generd 
udoption.  Tliis  mode  of  associating  visible  objects  with  certain 
degrees  of  space  is  adopted  in  the  celestial  globe,  and  may  have 
suggested  the  hint  to  Mr.  Feinaigle.  We  must  again  protest 
llgainst  the  miserable  horde  of  puns  employed  to  fix  the  names 
of  the  most  familiar  countries  and  places  in  the  memory,  which 
sre  ecjually  superfluous  and  disgusting.  Mr.  Feinaigle'a  principles 
of  arithmetic  are  omitted  in  Uiis  treatise:  there  is  a  long  nnsa* 
tisfactory  chapter  upon  the  analogy  of  languages,  as  presenting  an 
additional  facility  in  acquiring  them.  The  mode  of  committii^' 
systematic  tables  to  memory  is  literally  borrowed  from  Quintilian-^ 
it  is  td  form  a  mental  picture  of  some  real  or  arbitrary  type  of 
the  character  or  quality  to  be  remembered^  and  to  locali^^e  these 
pictures  on  the  furniture  of  a  room.  We  shall  wave  the  mention 
of  many  minor  details ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  system  and  not  the  j 
discretionary  variety  of  its  application,  which  is  really  valuable. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  in  principle,  than  the  *  mnemo^ 
uics  and  methodics'  of  Feinaigle,  which,  for  the  most  part,  depend 
upon  associations  of  sight,  and  the  'Memoria  Technica'  of  Dr.  i 
Grey,*  which  depends  entirely  upon  associations  of  sound,  and  is  \ 
utterly  distinct  from  a  topical  or  artificial  memory.  His  sptem 
may  be  defined  to  be  a  method  of  translating  thinss  difficult  to  be 
remembered,  into  an  abbreviated,  and  cottventional  language,  (aided 
by  the  associations  of  metrical  cadence,)  which  operates  upon  the 
mind  as  short-hand  upon  the  eye ;  and,  but  for  the  abuse  of 
Greek  etymologies  in  the  present  day,  might  be  termed  *  mental 
stenography'.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  work  should  have  gone 
through  nine  editions,  without  the  least  attempt  at  improvement. 
Hie  present  edition  idherits  all  the  failings  of  its  predecessors ;  it  i^ 
evidently  edited  by  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  the  syj>' 
tern,  and  even  unacquainted  with  the  rhytlim  of  hexameter  veri^e. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unconnected  and  unphilosophical  fhtn  thr 
form  in  which  the  greater  part  of  these  memorial  lines  are  arranged: 
they  were  probably  composed  at  successive  periods,  and  with  no 
view  to   publicatioin;   the  key  to  their  connection   was  in  thf 

•  Dr.  Richard  Grey  wu  bom  in  the  ymr  U9^  he  w«s  a  dWiaa  of  tlw  Churck  c( 
England,  a  graduateiof  UqcoIq  College^  Oiibfd,  aod  the  aoihur  of  feyeitl  •t>le  trea- 
mes  on  ecclesiastical  law,  divinUy,  &^  the  Hebrew  language.  , 
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iodiaft  heady  be  had  abandandj  fulfilled  his  task;  but  it  n^as  for 
tk  editon  of  subseauent  editions  to  have  modernized,  improved^ 
extended  and  arrai^ea  his  system  on  principles  of  philoso^ical  and 
csul  asiociatUMi,  which  find  no^hure  io  the  .method  of  Dr.  Grey, 
ik  dus  stitas  the  object  of  his  invention.    Introduction,  p  2. 

'  Hie  deiigD  is  not  to  make  the  memoiy  better,*  bnt  things  more  east 
bbemsesifceffedyao  that  by  the  belpofit  an  ordinary  or  even  a  weak 
■agqriibaU  baaMe  to  retain  what  the  strongest,  and  most  extraordi^ 
■if  newMy  could  not  retain  without  it ;  the  whole  art  being  in  effect 
utyBgaore  than  this,  to  make  such  a  change  in  the  ending  of  a  nams^ 
fiBt,  penon,  planet,  coin,  &c.  without  altering  the  beginning  of  it,  as 
Sill  readily  suggest  the  thing  sought,  at  th<;  same  time  the  beginning 
tiiewonl  being  preserved,  shall  be  a  leading,  or  prompting  syllable 
a  ^  end  of '  it,  so  changed.  Thus  in  history  the  deluge  happened  in 
skw  BL  C.  2348,  this  is  expressed  by  the  word  Del-^oil,  Del 
na^  for  deluge,  and  Ook  for  2348/ 

•  « 

TkfoBowing  is  the  alphabet  of  letters  to  be  substituted  for 

a    e    i    0    tf    utt    oi    ei    ou    y 

l£34567d90' 

hdtflzpknz 

Here  aand  b  both  sisnify  the  figure  1,  e  and  d  the figuris  S,  &c. 

I)r.Gfey  appears  to  have  appreciated  the* value  of  casual  asso^ 
^^  in  imprinting  arbitrary  relations  upon  the  memory,  by  his 
iaxion  for  (eamtng  this  aljMiabet,  p.  2 ;  but  we  nvould  suggest 
^^appears  to  us  an  easier  method,  viz.  to  select  ten  wordsj  of  whicb 
^iaiiial  letters  should  be  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  representing 
^igwes  in  the  upper  line;  thete  ten  words  should  have  suflkient 
(^^KctioQ  to  carry  ou  a  degree  of  signification,  no  matter  how  in* 
^VBoos;  the  same  plan  might  be  pursued  with  the  consonants. 
^  diis  alciiabet  is  perfectly  impressed  on  the  memory,  the  next 
f<7  win  be  tne  practice  of  forming  figures  into  words,  and  of  re* 
iglnogvords  into  figures.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  date,  or  num^ 
^1  oiaj  be  e3(presMd  by  different  words,  according  as  vowels  or 
coiuoQaQt(  are  employed  in  the  composition ;  thus  the  date  of  the 
(ieliige  instead  of  being  written  DeI-e^o£,  might  be  written  Del- 
^!K  or  DAdifei^  or  D^l-etfd  or  Del-c/ioA,  all  of  which,  by  a 
Terence  to  the  key,  will  be  found  to  signify  the  number  2348.  Iq 
pronouncing  any  words  that  may  be  thus  formed,  it  will  be 
^l^^^aary  to  pronounce  the  letter  jy  as  a  ir,  thus,  James  I.  came  to 
oe  tiirone  in  1603,  and  the  date'  might  be  written  Jam-syf,  (one 
^^'smA  bdny  understood,)  which  nnust  be  pronounced  Jam*swit 
todistingHiah  it  from  saV,  which  would  represent  633.  Dr.  Grey 
2^^tted  to  observe  that  a=s  1  should  be  pronounced  broad  to 
"'^iifttttb  it  from  eis8,  or  perhaps  the  word  afreiss  1 18  might  be 
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mistaken  for  etA£r=81 1 ;  z  signifying  the  cypher  0  riiould  also  b^ 
pronounced  very  broad  whenever  it  is  met  with  in  a  technical  line, 
to  distinguish  it  from  $=s6. 

.  A%  a  specimen,  we  subjoin  the  English  dynasty  from  William 
the  Gunqueror  to  George  III;  the  change  of  termination  in 
f he  name  of  each  sovereign  d^otes  th^  year  of  hia  airc^ion,  but 
we  have  altered  many  chronological  inaccuracies  in  it,  vvhkb  are 
less  pardoaablei  as  the  figures  expressing  the  dalie  are  correcti  but 
^  letters  remain  unaltered, 

Wil-con-w?/,  RuMoiy  Hen-pr-ffg 
66  87  100 

^tt^h-hikt  lieii-sec-^i//',  Ric-6Wa,  J-ann,  ^t-ih-das  et  £d-dbici 
133  154  189      199  2lfii     .       272 

Ed-se^/j/ji?,    £d-ter-/^p,    Ri-se^otp,    Ue-f«>foiiii,    H^^h-fat-que. 

307  327  377  399  413 

Hetk^i'fai,  Ed-quar-/att^,  E-fi-R-oA^,  Hen-sep-feil^  Hen-oc-/ya 
?  '       422  46 1  483  485  509 

£d-sex*/oj?y     Mary-/ii^,'    ^Is-luk^    Jam-jr^f,     Caro-prim-<e/ 
547  553  558  663  625 

Car-sec-«on,  J&m'seilf  VViWeiA^  Anne-pyd^  Geihbo^oi'pauz 
649         685  689  702  14  27   760 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  Edward  V,  and  Richard  III,  as* 
oended  the  throne  in  the  same  year,  1483,  the  technical  word  is 
&fi-]^-oAf,  and  as  the  three  Georges  succeeded  each  other,  their 
names  are  not  repeated,  but  each  syllable  expresses  the  date ;  after 
1700,  it  is  not  necessary  to  express  the  7  by  a  letter. 

We  shall  offer  a  few  hints  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  com- 
posing verses  for  t|iemselves,  and  of  becoming  accurate  chronolo- 
gists  by  this  system.  Chronology  has  only  a  relative  object:  it  has 
been  named,  and  justly,  one  of  the  eyes  of  history ;  as  a  moral  lesson, 
the  observation  of  a  few  years  presents  all  .the  intricate  variety  of 
human  passions;  as  a  political  lesson,  the  whole  chain  of  history  is 
fraught  with  valuable  instruction,  but  its  value  is  in  precise  pro* 
portion  to  the  degree  of  chronol(^ical  accuracy  with  which  the 
events  are  recorded.  It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  ascertain  the 
precise  time  when  the  operation  of  certain  causes  conspired  to 
produce  certain  effects;  and  it  is  the  induction  of  these  effects, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Hence 
that  analogical  prescience,  which  should  be  the  iirat  aim  of 
the  practical  politician.  A  constant  reference  to  chronoloj^ical 
tables  is  frequently  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  impossible;  it  al- 
ways consumes  much  time,*  and  yet  to  omit  it  is  to  forego  the  prin« 
cipal  advantage  resultii^  from  historical  study.  It  is  perfectly  easy 
by  the  system  above  described,  to  commit  to  memory  the  regular 
gradation^  and  exact  date,  of  dl  the  principal  events  from  the  ere- 
r.  ation 
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atiooof  tbeworld'to  the  present  time;  and  if  we  are  enabled  to 
racoDect  the  precise  order  in  which  a  series  of  events  succeed  each 
oAer,  we  possess  a  kind  of  clue  to  their  minute  details,  as  well  as 
totbosecoKiectiiig  transactions  of  minor  importance,  which  fill  up 
tkeioteratioes  of  the  historical  scale.  ^Fhe  object  in  forming  such 
9  svstem  of  chronology  should  be  to  select  leading  eveiits  at 
nhiie  distances;  this  should  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  interest 
scttdtijr  each  individual  era  of  history ;  thus  it  might  be  sufficient 
n  record  very  early  events,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  years, 
ad  to  mohiply  them  at  more  interesting  periods.  Hexameter 
«%s  are  employed  as  a  general  medium  for  memorial  lines,  from 
icbality  which  the  varied  uniformity  of  that  metre  allows  Xa 
kcompoier,  and  the  advantage  which  the  faculty  of  recollection 
ia%  from  being  habituated  to  the  same  measured  cadence.  .  In. 
opposing  them,  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  nioeties  of 
faitf,  or  ^en  to  the  numbers  of  feet;  provided  they  will  re ad^ 
itoneasare. 

When  these  chronological  verses  are  fisted  in  the  memory,  it 
«il  be  perfectly  easy  to  remember  any  other  historical  event  by 
dining  its  relative  pontioii  to  those  recorded  dates.   In  each 
p^diere  should  only  be  a  certain  number  of  memorial  lines,  com- 
poiog  a  defined  period  of  time,  whether  two  or  more  centuries, 
v<neor  less,  accoiding  to  the  ratio  at  which  the  interest  of  that  * 
pvticulir  period  has  induced  us  to  record  the  dates.    To  each 
K^  tisit  IS,  to  each  series  of  memorial  lines,  what  may  be  called 
^aoDitic  sentence  might  b^  attached,  consisting  of  any  words 
ihtoosid  be  strung  together  into  sense,  or  even  intelligible  non- 
tte:  there  would  be  as  many  words  in  this  sentence  as  lines  in  the . 
Pfe;  of  each  of  these  words,  the  first  syllable  should  resemble, 
^iktt  or  io  sound,  the  first  syllable  of  each  memorial  line  hi  sue- ' 
^^kn.    Every  one  who  has  repeated  verses  by  heart,  must  be 
*3aof  the  advantage  of  having  the  leadii^  syllaUe  prompted  in 
rt  line.    The  acrostic,  by  binding  together  certain  series  of  me« 
>onii  lines,  will  be  found  to  supply  the  place  of  a  prompter ;  and 
^(nea  considerable  d^ree  of  accuracy  to  the  knowledge  attained 
^tfae  medium  of  technical  verses.    The  geographical  memorial 
^  ire  composed  on  the  principle  of  abbreviated  words,  and  oc- 
<>noiially  initiai  letters  pnly  are  employed  to  denote  the  names  of 
placei;  itisa  waste  of  time  to  commit  these  to  memory.  Dr.  Grey, 
*  1748,  apologties  for  their  not  being  sufiiciently  modernised,  and 
.^  ihejaie  for  the  ninth  time  palmed  upon  the  public  in  18.12„ 
*iitie  about  as  valimble  as  a  catalogue  of  past  snow-storms. 
Hie  oiethod  of  denoting  the  latitude  and  longitude  by  techni* 
^  vordsy  is  eatremely  ingenious  and  apposite;  but  in  this  edition 
%  are  almost  all  incorrect.    To  the  beginning  of  the  .name  of; 
^  place  is  subjoined  a  technical  endings  consistiog  in  general  of 
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two  syllables,  the  first  of  whith  relates  t6  Ae  latitude,  ^md  die 
second  to. the  longitude.  Thus  Lisbon^  whose  latitude  is  38^.  N. 
I.  and  9^  W.  long,  would  be  written  Lis-<et-ou.  But  if  Ike  lati- 
tude of  Lisbon  had  been  nearer  to  38  than  to  99^,  the  qrUable  ex-> 
pressing  it  would  have  commenced  with  a  vowel,  and  the  word 
would  have  been  written  ^lis-ik-ou;  again  if  the  longitude  of 
Lbbon  had  approached  nearer  to  10  Aan  to  9^y  the  samesubsti- 
^  tution  would  be  made,  and  the  word  written  Lis-ik-n.  By  observ* 
'  log  this  rule  we  are  enabled  to  denote  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
any  place  within  thirty  minutes,  and  by  taking  the  mean,  that  ia, 
by  conventionally  adding  fifteen  mitiutes,  we  gain  it  within  fifteen. 
In  ttie  ancient  geography  the  selection  and  arrangement  are  inju* 
d&cbua  throughout ;  we  have  not  space  to  offer  an  extended  com- 
ment  upon  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  work ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
.  to  point  out  die  manner  in  which  the  system,  as  applied  to  geMrra- 
nhy,  may  be  modified  and  directed  vtiih  the  most  beneficial  efl^t. 
It  cannot  be  difficult  to  compose^emorial  lines  for  ancient,  sacred^ 
and  modem  gec^raphy,  upon  the  principle  which  we  have  already 
explained.  The  infinity  of  elementary  books  upon  the  subject  vrill 
simplify  the  task,  and  leave  nothing  but  ihe  very  easy  process  of 
compositicm. 

Tnese  qsemorial  lines  should  be  committed  to  memory  with  con- 
stant r^erence  to  itiaps,  so  diat  the  inaction  of  the  map  will  at 
once  suggest  and  prompt  the  lines  belonging  to  it ;  and,  vice  versa, 
die  recital  of  the  lines  suggest  to  the  imagination  the  map  with 
which  they  have  been  associated.  In  Ae  selection  of  pwnsi  of 
which  we  may  wish  to  know  the  precise  lor^;itude  and  latitude,  it 
is  necessary  to  attend  strictly  to  the  principle  which  we  have 
pointed  out  in  our  remarks  upon  chronology,  vie.  to  select  places 
which  bear  ^  relative  distance  to  each  other  upon  each  map,  and 
when  these  are  perfectly  fftniiliar  to  ns,  we  shall  with  ease  be  enabled 
to  recollect  the  position,  and  almost  the  latitude  and  loHgitade  of 
any  place  upon  the  suHace  of  the  globe,  by  ascertaining  its  rriative 
position  t9  those  places  whidi  will  be  diils  deeply  impriaCed  on  the 
memory  and  imagination.    • 

The  application  of  this  art  to  astironotny^  which  is  the'  subject  of 
the  fouith  section,  is  precisely  similar  to  (hat  employed  in  ckro* 
liology.  {o  the  fifth  section  it  is  applied  to  corns,  wciglits,  and 
ineastires. 

There  is  great  ingenuity  shewn  in  this  section ;  and  though  it  ia 
confined  chiefly  to  ancient  coins,  weights,  and  measmies,  with  a 
useless  minuteness  of  detail,  and  many  inaccuracies,  yet  ic  deason^- 
strates  satisfactojily  the  advantage  of  employing  letters  hr  figures  ; 
it  also  points  out  the  nmnner  in  which  the  system  may  be  applied 
to  mpdem  aridmicticj  and  to  the  value  of  modem  coins,  weighn,  and 

measures. 


«MiMra%  ivUch  k  is  eitramely  desirtble  to  retain  widi  accuracy, 
withoal  die  necesai^*  and  waste  of  time  bj  constant  reference.  TbM 
f^'^b^ipg  aection  explains  the  possible  application  of  this  art  to 
nttceUaoeo^  snbjects.  To  this .  edition  of  Dr.  Grev's  Memoria 
Techpica  is  aulgoiiied  '  Lowe's  Mnemonics/  Dr.  WatU  in  his 
Esogr  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind^  says,  that '  Mr.  Lowe  has 
nDproved  Dr.  Grey's  scheme,'  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  very 
iaper£ectly  acquainted  with  that  scheme.  In  short  we  are  of  ppi- 
wm  that  he  has  deteriorated  the  plan  pursued  by  Dr.  Grey,  whilsl 
kcsQ  lay  no  sort  pf  qlaim  to  originality. 
Tliere  is  a  notice  given  in  .this  edition,  that '  the  pul^ysher  would 
k  inppy  to  treat  with  any  gentleman  able  to  correct  and  modernize 
iiwork  against  e  future  edition.'  For  any  practical  purpose 
Kleeo  twentieths  of  the  original  lines  must  be  omitted  in  a  future 
citioa;  we  tbeiefiHe  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  entep 
sioauy  verbal  or  typographical  criticism  upon  the  present.  It 
ii  oac^  mlerior,  in  esecution,  to  the  one  printed  by  the  same 
iAor  in  1806,  and,  as  we  bdbre  observed,  is,  with  some  slight 
ailqations,  a  literal  copy  of  the  oue  published  in  1746.  Jn  tii^ 
pvewat  editicm  it  is  proposed  to  employ  e  double  set  of  consonants 
to  represent  the  numerau,  in  which  g,  r,  and  m  shall  be  iutroducedj 
tboQgli  they  are  already,  mortgaged  by  Dr.  Grey,  g  to  the  value 
of  100,  r  tQ  that  of  a  fraction,  m  to  that  of  a  mulion.  If  we 
act  with  'm*in  nMiny  techiMCfil  words,  how  would  it  be  possible  to 
•Kertain  whfsther  it  signified  a  mUlion,  according  to  t)T,  Grty^oit, 
>  <7pher»  eccotding  to  the  jproposed  extension  by  the  present 
siitor? 

.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  manner  in  winch  this  system 
lay  be  extended  and  improved  in  reference  to  the  attainment  of 
tatorical,  chronological,  and  geographical  knowledge.  We  will 
irfier  femark^  that  it  is  peculiarly  apposite  to  asust  the  recollec* 
iaa  in  commercial  and  financial  details.  There  is  no  extension  of 
tpm  in  the  fearful  estinaate  of  funded  debt,  no  minuteness  of 
^nctioeal  expiessioB  in  the  economizing,  tone  of  public  audits, 
wiucti,  by  bmug  translated  into  letters  and  embodied  in  hexapietec 
^oWiBiMf  not  be  remembered  with-  accuracy;  for  example,  the 
pidi  of  Mn  Huskisson's  pamphlet  upon  the  bullion  question,  and 
^  ioancial  detaib  of  the  two  sets  of  resolutions,  moved  upon 
tkat  occasion,  m^ht  be  comprised  in  about  five  and  thirty  line% 
^  if  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  remember  the  fractional  parts 
^  alight  be  epmprebended  ui  ten  or  fifteen  Unes.  By.  employing 
^ooiiic  seatenci^  to  bind  together  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
'BlgrQt. there  would  be  no  possibility  of  mistake,  and  the  lines 
^hen  once  committed  to  memory  would  be  easily  netained  by 
^cts«isnal  jeeiirrsi|6e« 

By 
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•  Bj  dividing  a  series  of  technical  words  into  a  certain  mmber  of 
syliabiesy  or  by  writing  them  with  marked  subdivisions^  and  by  de^ 
ciding  to  apply  the  first  syllable  in  each  series  of  words  to  one 
part  of  a  subject,  the  second  to  another.  Sec.  we  think  much  ac- 
curate information  might  be  gained  with  very  little  exertion  of  the 
memory ;  for  example,  if  we  were  anxious  to  recollect  in  general 
lenns, 

1806,     1.  The  official  value  of  imports  from  7  q.  ^^-^  ^^^^ 

>  Europe,  Africa,  and  America     j  24,000,000 

.  2.  Ditto  from  China 6,000,000 

3.  The  official  value  of  exports  of?    oonnooo 

foreign  and  colonial  merchandises    ^*       '^^ 

4.  The  official  value  of  exports  ^f|o<;oooooo 

British  produce  and  manufactures  j      '       ' 
The  word  an^do^^  ou-du  would  express  the  estimate  for  the  year 

6  246  9  25  ' 

1806.  We  must  remark  that,  though  pronounced  as  four  sylla* 
bles,  it  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  first  denoting  the  year,  thtf 
second  the  official  valqe  of  imports  from  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  so  on ;  of  course  millions  must  be  understood.  It 
is  necessary  in  such  a  case,  that  die  sums  to  be  expressed  should  be 
of  one  common  denomination;  thus,  from  1806  to  1812,  inclusive, 
die  official  value  of  exports  and  imports  might  be  expressed  in 
seven  words,  to  remember  which  would  surely  require  no  extraor- 
,  diiiary  effort  of  memory. 

•  We  trust  th^  we  have  succeeded  in  explaining  the  two  systems 
of  Feinaigle  and  Grey;  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
tfiem,  but  we  think  they  might  be  partially  combined  to  produce  a 
better  effect  than  could  result  from  the  individual  adoption  of 
either:  by  employing  invariably  the  alphabet  and  technical  lines, 
according  to  Dr.  Grey's  method,  when  figures  are  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  committing  these  lines  to  memory  by  associating  them 
with  the  hieroglyphics  or  roirof,  (for  there  is  conciliation  in  a  Greek 
term,)  this  combination  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  acrostic 
sentences,  and  is,  indeed,  fsr  preferable  to  them.  No  one,  who  has 
not  made  the  experiment,  can  appreciate  the  facility  and  exactness 
with  which  memorial  lines  can  be  retained  and  referred  to  by  this 
inetliod,  and,  as  we  have  demonstrated  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  without  danger  of  confusion ;  in  fact  the  multiplication  of 
trains  of  ideas,  however  different,  with  our  habitual  objects  of 
association,  whether  those  objects  are  ideal  pictures  upon  a  wall  or 
the  rooms  and  furniture  of  a  house,  will  strengthen  our  power  of 
recollection,  as  increased  weight  b  known  to  strengthen,  an  frch 
constructed  upon  sound  mathematical  principles. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  misapplication  of  these  systems  will 

again 
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igiin  leoder  them  tidicolous  and  consign  them  to  a  temporary 
oUiTiMi.  Dr«  Beattie  in  his  Elements  of  Moral  Science  expresses 
liis  acepdeism  of  the  possible  advantages  of  any  art  of  memory^ 
bfin^  remarked,  that  those  who  possessed  them  were  nevir  dis- 
tioguiilied  for  readiness  of  recollection  or  multiplicity  of  attain* 
Dents;  but  our  readers  may  be  assured,  that  there  always  have  been 
penons  who  have  applied  them  with  considerable  effect|  but  who 
wt  never  had  the  indiscretion  to  confess  the  nature  of  that  assist- 
ace,  of  which  the  effects  were  debited  to  the  score  of  their 
Htaml  abilides. 

If  our  limits  had  permitted  we  might  have  been  disposed  to  en*- 
^  how  far  it  wocud  be  possible  to  interweave  any  part  of  diese 
Neos  with  the  present  phn  of  public  classical  education ;  but 

{Manately  we  have  no  space  for  the  discussion.  We  are  well 
tvvethat  the  classical  ear  of  our  young  students  would  startle  at  the 
acooth  and  itnpoetical  metre  of  a  technical  line;  yet  if  there  be 
VTwho  have  some  arrears  of  information  to  brin^  up,  and  who 
n  not  very  conversant  with  the  principles  of  law,  political 
ttoDomy,  8cc.  to  these  persons,  if  any  abbreviated  method  could 
k  suggested  of  mastering  their  multifarious  details,  the  effect,  if 
^kffoXt  to  our  expectations,  might  form,  we  should  think,  a  suf- 
iciait  ^ology  for  the  apparent  degradation  of  the  means.  We 
Jo  not  recommend  the  experiment  to  those  who  find  their  unassisted 
powen  fully  adequate  to  their  purpose.  If  Briareus  had  been  a 
itockiag  manufacturer,  he  woi^ld  probably  have  despised  the  aid 
of  frame-work,  which,  however,  is  no  despicable  auxiliary  to  die 
tfo-kanded  artizan. 


AtT.  IX.  Comedies  of  Aristophanes^  viz.  The  CloudSf  Phi^ 
tus,  the  Froxs,  the  Birds.  Translated  into  English,  with 
Jfotes.    Loncbn.    1812. 

WHILE  the  tragic  writers  of  Greece  have  been  cherished  by 
us  with  an  eagerness  bordering  on  enthusiasm,  the  only  per- 
ftct  remains  of  that  celebrated  country  in  the  opposite  walk  of  co- 
jjrfy,  have  been  consigned  to  comparative  neglect  and  obscurity. 
Tngeily,  indeed,  as  speaking  a  more  general  language  than  come- 
ijy  aod  Uttering  much  the  same  kind  of  sentiments,  whether  by  the 
>>oath  of  a  Medea,  or  a  Lady  Macbeth,  might  naturally  be  ex- 
isted to  be  more  popular  than  her  sister  muse,  whose  allusions 
^iMst  necessarily  be  m6re  local  and  confined ;  yet  it  still  appears  un- 
><^ouDtaVle,  that  a  people,  possessed  with  so  decided  a  taste  forhu- 
"^<Mr,  as  the  £ngli8b|  and  keenly^  susceptible  of  personal  satire, 

should 
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8boiiId.bave.  dqaeao  little  for  aa  BUtbor>  who  yields  to  few  .writers 
either  ancient  or  moderu  in  both  these  qualifications. 

More  than  three  ctsnturies  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of 
Aristophanes  was  printed;  and  during  that  period,  the  continent  has 
produced  a  succession  of  commentators  on  his  text :  the  Italians  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  him  by  the  translation  (a  very  miserable 
one,  we  own)of  the  ^Rositini,  and  the  French  by  that  of  Poinsinet, 
whUe  in  England  we  have  little  more  than  the  London  edition  of 
the.Plutus  and  the  Clouds,  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Knights,  the 
Achamenses  of  Mr.  Elmsley,  enriched  with  the  notes  of  Bentley^ 
and  different  translations  of  one  pr  other  of  the  four  plavs,  which 
are  here  coHected.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  because  the  scholiai 
on  Aristophanes  are  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  of  this  spe-> 
cies  of  writing ;  the  poet  himself  too,  we  should  think,  presented 
a  most  inviting  harvest  to  the  philologist  and  the  commenti^tor ; 
there  were  many  words  to  be  traced  to  their  roots^  many  customs 
f 0  be  elucidated,  many  difficulties  to  be  explained ;  various  passa-. 
ges  to  be  restored,  dialogues  whic^  had  escaped  from  their  ri^t 
owner,  to  be  returned ;  verses  out  of  number,  which  required  th^ 
hand  of  a  metrical  Procrustes ;  and  an  abundance  of  those  delicipus 
passages,  at  which  commentators  are  accused  of  running  riot.  Had 
no  specimen  of  the  Greek  comedy  come  down  to  us,  there  are  few 
things,  we  believe,  which  would  have  excited  greater  regret  Tl)e 
scenical  representations  of  a  nation  present  us  with  so  lively  and 
exact  a  picture  of  the  people  themselves,  that  we  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  possess  data  sufficient  for  forming  a  decided  opinion  upoq 
the  character  of  any  nation,  unless  we  have  the  exhibitions  of  tneir 
sti^i  both  serious  and  comic,  to  assist  our  judgment. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  octavo  edition  of  Brunck,  unsatis- 
factpiy  ^  it  is,  ha^  been  purchased^  is  a  sufficient  proof,,  that  it  ifl 
not  from  a  defect  of  taste  in  this  country,  that  the  works  of  Aristo- 
phanes  have  been  so  much  more  talked  of  than  read,  and  so  much 
more  read  than  understood.  That  he  will  ever  be  very  generally  po- 
pular here,  we  cannot  .undertake  to  say.  When  the  drama  of  a 
country  is  poor,  they  are  frequently  content  to  borrow  amusement 
from  their  neighbour ;  the  Roman  was  for  a  long  time  diverted  widi 
Athenian  customs  in  Roman  language,  and  the  FrenChmap  laughed 
at  Spanish  phrases  and  habits  which  he  scarcely  understood  :  but 
when  their  own  literature  affords  dramatists  of  the  highest  excellence, 
few  people  will  feel  much  indulgence  for  the  elementary  exhibi-: 

,       m      -     •  >  '  ■    ■  I    ■  ,     I   -  ■■  ,  ■  .       ■        ■  — .  „  f       ■  .     1  ■ 

*  THe  editor  of  Tenicci't  Italian  tranalatioD  of  the  Flutus  and  the  Cloadj  «i^s  that  the 
Koftittni  made  their  translation  from  a  wretched  transfusion  of  Aristophanes  into  Latin. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case,  for  the  translation  itself  is  utterly  unlike  the 
originaL  Teracei  lias  succeeded  better,  and  hia  tmnriation  ii  enriofaM  wUh  nme  cii:el» 
fent  notfi. 
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tiotts  of  a  fofeign  nation.  This  locality^  which  belongs  so  particu- 
larljto  comedy  and  satire,  most  necessarily  abate  the  relish  of  the 
mJeamed  reader  for  the  writings  of  Aristophanes ;  and  after  every 
aaabtance,  the  dtflSculty  of  the  original  text  must  [Nrove  a  great  bar 
to  all  bot  finished  scholars.  Comic  writers  are  the  last  authors,  to 
whmn  the  student  of  a  foreign  language  has  recourse.  There  is  nfr- 
cessarfly  so  much  idiom  in  them,  the  elliptic  mode  of  speech  is  so 
continaaUy  recurring,  and  the  transitioiis  are  so  rapid,  that  the  mind 
is  startled  at  every  turn,  instead  of  sliding  with  ease  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  catching  the  Ihtle  niceties  of  the.dialogue.  A  maxim  in 
educs  does  not  lose  its  force,  while  we  are  consulting  Hederic  or 
Scanola.  Even  die  suUimer  emotions,  excited  by  the  writings  of 
lunpides  and  Pindar,  are  not  so  likely  to  evaporate,  whiks  we 
imse  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  a  word,  or  a  phrase,  as 
ie  %hter  shades  of  feeling  excited  by  comedy.  To  be  consulting 
is  scholiast,  vfhem  we  ought  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wit  and 
9fak  of  the  dialogue ;  to  be  searchiug  in  Bisetus,  or  Geratdus, 
ahedier  we  may  laugh  *  by  authority,'  soon  exhausts  the  patience 
sad  fatigues  the  imagmation. . 

There  is  one  thing,  on  which  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  put 
die  reader  upon  his  guard,  who  is  not  familiar  with  die  G^recian 
ttage^  and  that  is,  not  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  these  plays  with 
Ei^lish  feelings  and  English  ideas  about  him.  If  he  come  freA 
from  Ins  own  drama,  and  expect  a  similar  exhibition  in  that  of  the 
Gredan  poet ;  if  he  look  for  intricacy  of  plot,  for  gradual  deve^ 
lopement  of  dkaracter,  for  a  leading  story  with  a  subordinate  one 
attached  to  it,  which  at  the  same  time  shall  help  forward  the  main 
itorr  and  form  a  relief  to  it ;  above  all,  if  be  look  for  the  deline»- 
tien  of  that  universal  passion,  whose  innumerable  varieties  of  tern 
ieroess  and  gaiety,  of  whim  and  caprice,  it  is  the  delq^ht  of.  tno^ 
deni  c<Hiiedy  to  exhibit,  he  will  find  himself  sorely  disappointed. 
He  will  meet  with  characteis,  marked,  it  is  true,  with  strong  hi»- 
aour,  but  exhibiting  few  lights  and  diades ;  he  wilt  find  a  story 
ihst  has  na  intricacies  in  it ;  and  for  love — ^he  will  see  but  little  of  it 
indeed,  and  that  little  he  w31  wish  to  have  expunged.  The  cortect 
refinement  of  modern  times,  the  considering  of  love  as  a  sentiment 
snd  not  as  an  iappetite,  widi  all  the  light  badinage  and  amiable  gal- 
iaatiy  which  this  feeling  engenders,  the  '  dolci  durezze,  eplacide 
repulse,'  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Nodiing,  in  fact,  can  be 
toncmed  more  gross  than  the  old  comedy  as  exhibited  in  Aristo^ 
pbnss  and  the  small  remains  of  hb  contemporaries,  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  worst  *of  things  are  called  by  the  worst  of 
oanies;  and  the  meanest  of  our  appetites  and  grossest  of  our  ne- 
cessiti^  are  perpetually  called  in  to  make  sport  for  the  audience, 
^ho,  if  we  are  to'  judge  of  them  by  those  exhibitions,  (and  they 

certainly 
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ceftaiiily  took  asifigukr  ddSghtin  the^y>  can  have  been  liMe  beb* 
ter  than  semibarbarians.*  The  plot  of  the  Lysiatratft  turns  upon  a 
proposal  so  grots,  that  we  shall  not  insult  oiir  readers  with  it ;  and 
though  the  effects  of  it  upon  tlie  dramatis  persoitae  are  ludtcroua  in 
the  extreme,  the  ppet  desenres  no  indulgence  for  his  shameleaa  and 
uYiparalleled  effrontery.  The  margnial  references  of  some  of  our 
old  moralities,  and  even  mysteries^  are  sufficiently  s^ificatbt;  but 
^  they  are  purity  itself  when  compared  with  the  liceotiousinesa  of  die 
Athenian  stage. 

T1)e  grossness  of  the  comic  theatre  of  Greece  fofms  a  ringular 
contrast  with  the  gravity,  the  decorum,  and  the  sustained  elegance 
of  the  tragic  poets  of  the  same  period ;  aiid  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  the  same  people  who  had  listened  Ivith  die 
warmest  enthusiasm  to  the  wild  sublimities  of  .Sschylus  and  the 
moral  pathos  of  Euripides,  could  have  not  only  endured,  but  el^ 
couraged  and  insisted  upon  the  buffoonery  and  ribaldry  of  the  comic 
writers.  We  can  ascribe  this  depravity  of  taste  to  no  tmxae  so- 
mudta9  the  little  rotercourse,  which  subsisted  between  the  two  sexes, 
and  the 'partial  exclusion  of  women,  that  is,  women  of  virtue,  (for 
the  restriction  did  not  extend  to  the  profligate  part  of  the  sex,)  from 
entertainments  of  the  theatre.  Mr.  Dnnster  has  suggested,  that  tKe 
mroesiiess  of  Aristophanes  was  merely  an  artifice,  and  that  it  served 
film  as  a  sort  of  battery  for  making  his  assaults  upon  the  vices  of 
his  coimtrymen  lyith  more  effect.  True,  indeed,  it  i^,  that  the  higher 
the  object  which  he  has  in  view,  and-  the  greater  the  danger  of  bring- 
'  ing  it  before  the  audience,  so  much:  the  lower  frequently  is  the 
ribaldry  to  which  he  descends.  When  by  the  most  ridiculous  buf- 
foonery  he  has  put  his  audience  entirely  off  their  guard,  then  it  is  that 
he  suddenly  strikes  the  deadliest  blow.  To  the  better  part  of  his 
audience  his  admonitions  might  have  the  ludicrous  appearance  of  a 
Bacchus  preaching  sobriety  from  a  tub  ;  but  to  the  vicious  no  re- 
proof comes  so  home  as  that  wbich  they  hear  from  persons  who 
appear  to  think  as  little  of  vtrtue  as  themsdves.  After  all,  diis  post 
is  scarcely  tenable ;  the  poet  seems  voluntarily  to  vmllow  in  his 
filth ;  andif  bis  muse  is  not  an  absolute  prostitute,  she  at  least  seems 
always  willing  to  meet  the  public  htdf-way. 

Besides  the  embarrassments  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  un- 
learned reader  will  be  encumbered  with  a  new  set  of  dramatis  per^ 
iontEy  called  die  chorus,  whom  he  will  find  possessed  of  a  most  per* 
severing  attachment  to  the  stage,  ne%*er  forsaking  the  performers, 
and  diving  into  every  thotight,  which  is  within  the  conception  aiid 

intention  of  the  actors.    To  add  to  this  seeming  absurdity,  he  will 

I    I — ■ — ^ ^^^_^,^__^^.^_^_^___  .  ...  ■  ■  ■  ^^_^.^i^»«— ^— '■^ 

•  We  hiustngt,  however,  conclude  too  generally.  It  u  well  known  thai  the  philoso- 
phers rarely  frequented  the  comic  tlieatres,  and  their  example,  no  doubt,  waa  followed 
by  the  mofe  xespectabte  partof  tlie  citfaeas. 

,  .  find 
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£ai  th»  exalted  pfost  allolted'  to  crealniies  of  a  very  kiferior  sttua^* 
tion,  ID  the  comic  poets ;  to  Frogs,  to  Wasps,  to  Birds,  and  even  to' 
Clouds.     We  iB^ht  enlai^e  upon  this  topic;   but  enoughi   we 
tbink,  ha^  been  premised  to  nudte  it  dear  that  Aristophanes  was* 
not  a  comic  poet  according  to  our  ideas  of  that  character :  he  may 
noher  be  termed  a  writer  upon  criticism,  ethics  and  politics;  and' 
unless  the  reader  come  with  these  impressions  to  the  perusal  of  him, 
k  is  not  likely  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  his  merits,  or  to  imbibe 
that  relish  for  his  writings,  which  >ill  true  scholars  feel. 

Having  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  character  of 
die  dramatist,  we  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  materials  from  which 
be  had  to  draw  his  comic  pictures.  There  is  no  source  of  liumour* 
»  fertile  as  vaniljf ;  in  other  words,  as  the 'affectation  of.  pretending- 
to  be  what  we  are  not,  and  assuming  a  part  for  which  we  are  not 
ilted  either  by  fortmie  or  nature,  'ilie  endless  subdivisions  of  em- 
jAfjOaent  in  modern  life  must,  fromthiscause,  produce  anever  fail«^ 
Bg  nccession  of  fit  subjects  for  the  dramatist  and  the  satirist.  But 
in  the  earlier  days  of  Greece,  when  Anstophanes  wrote,  this  pleoii- 
hi  crop  of  pr^t^iders  did  not  exist.  The  Athenians  had,  it  is  truer 
fike  other  people,  their  artisan?,  their  hinds,  and  their  merchants ; 
bat  the  collective  character,  of  the  natioa  was  that  of  soldiers  and 
statesmen.  They  bad  no  standing  army,  for  which  they  paid  ^ir 
fiota,  Dor  a  militia,  for  which  they  provided  substitutes:  every* 
nan  was.  in  his  turn  a,soldier.  Again,  the  Athenians  did  not  ex-^ 
press  their  political  opinions  once  in  seven  years,  and  then  leave 
thein  to  be  promulgated  by  the  mouth  of  a  representative ;  but  every- 
mm  vraa  called  upon  contmnally  to  give  his  voice  in  the  detibera* 
bTeaasembly  himself.  Such  were  tlie  two  great  and  leading  occu* 
fatioDs  of  the  Athenians;  upon  these  would  all  their  ideas  mainly 
to,  and  to  jthese  would  die  productions  of  the  stage,  which  always 
MIovrs  the  public  feelii^,  be  directed.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
fihys  of  Aristophanes  perpetually  turning  upon  one  or  other  of 
these  topics,  and  more  particularly  upon  diat  part  of  their  civil  ju- 
mpnidance  which  allottt^d  the  judicial  situation  to  all  ranks  indis* 
criminately ,  and  paid  them  a  certain  salary  for  their  trouble.  After 
the  feelings  more  immediately  connected  with  these  pursuits,  the 
Athenians  were  distinguished  by  a  predominant  passion  for  theamuse- 
meats  of  the  stage.  The  bounty  of  nature  had  bestovied  upon  them, 
a  triumvirate  of  tragic  poetfi,  whom  it  has  been  the  pride  gf  modem 
times  to  own  as  their  masters ;  and  a  crowd  of  4:omic  writers, 
whose  wit  seems  to  have,  been  as  powerful  in  exciting  the  gayer 
feelii^,  as  the  pathos  and  sublimity,  of  the  former,  in  raising  the 
grander  emotions.  These  productions  were  got  up  with  all  the 
magnificence  o£  which  the  age  could  boast,  llie  whole  eiipenses 
of  die  Peloponneaian  war,  it  is  said,  did  not  cost  more  than  the* 

exhibition 
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ever  petulantly  and  unjustly  anaumed^)'  was  little  more  than  a  name 
for  the  whole  body  of  them  collectively.  The  audience,  who  knew 
the  men,  appropriated  the  respective  charges,  and  while  they  ap- 
peared to  be  amused  with  the  bufiboneries  of  die  great  philosopher, 
were,  perhaps,  laughing  at  the  follies  and  impieties  of  Hippo  of 
Thrace,  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Sec. 

The  charactef  of  Euripides  we  must  imagine  to  have  particu* 
larly  excited  the  spleen  of  Aristophanes.  He  is  the  cushion,  on 
which  his  wit  reposes  at  all  times. 

The  poet  seems  to  have  considered  him  as  a  piece  of  private 
property,  always  at  hand.  The  warmest  .admirer  of  Euripides 
must  be  amused  with  the  attacks  of  his  witty  and  unwearied  as- 
sailant. This  mighty  master  of  die  drama,  inferior  to  Shake- 
speare only  in  those  powerful  touches  which  go  at  once  to  the 
heart,  and  to  Racine  for  knowledge  of  his  art,  had  yet  points,  that 
laid  him  very  open  to  ridicule.  He  was  at  times  languid  and  af- 
fected; finical  in  his  expressions  and  conceited  in  hb  ideas:  he 
seemed  to  write  too  with  a  lofty  contempt  of  his  audience,  and  to 
demand  their  acquiescence  as  a  master,  and  not  their  suffrages  as 
a  candidate  for  favour.  His  perverse  morality,  and  diseased  state 
of  religious  sentiment*;  his  prolix,  though  elo^juent  messengers ; 
his  interminable  prologues,  preventing  curiosity  and  anticipa- 
ting surprize ;  his  affectation  of  deep  thinking,  (visible  even  in  the 
lowest  of  his  dramatis  persons,)  together  with  the  occasional  mean- 
ness of  his  phraseology,  and  the  snip-snap  of  his  dialogue,  which 
is  sometimes  continued  for  a  page  or  two  together,  all  become  in 
their  turn  the  property  of  Aristophanes,  who  puts  Uiem  in  a  thou- 
sand ridiculous  lights.  He  is  not,  indeed,  blind  to  his  merits,  but 
he  is  more  .than  eagle-eyed  to  his  defects ;  and  he  that  has  not 
Euripides  at  his  finger-ends,  must  be  content  to  lose  a  great  share 
of  the  ivit  of  Aristophanes. 

Of  all  the  characters  whom  our  author  brought  upon  the  stage, 
none  seems  to  have  excited  his  detestation  so  sincerely  as  Cleon ; 
and  the  gle^  with  which  he  records  his  victory  over  this  turbulent 
demagogue,  comes  from  hb  very  heart.  The  following  picture  of 
him  seems  to  have  pleased  Aristophanes,  for  he  has  repeated  it  in 
two  of  his  comedies,  the  Wasps,  and  the  Peace. 

When  first  your  poet  undertook  this  trade 

Of  dealing  out  instruction,  men  were  not 

His  game,  but  monsters;  huge  leviathans, 

That  ask'd  the  mettle  and  appliances 

Of  Hercules,  to  quell  them  :   first,  he  grappled 

With  that  fell  portent,  tWat  huge,  saw-tooth'd  beast, 

Lick'd  into  fashion  by  the  slavering  tongues 

Of  sycophants  accurst ;  whose  eyes  shot  fire, 

"^  .    Tierce 
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Fierce  as  the  flames,  of  Cytin^  and  whose  voiire 

Ruse  hoaTBer.  than  the  raging  whirlpoort,  whea 

The  birth-paina  of  the  comiiig- storm  are  on  it*-— 

A  whole's  iil-savour,  loins,. that,  Lanaia*iik($y 

Had  never  known  the  luxury  of  water^ 

These,  with  a  camel's  hinder  parts,  n;iade  up 

Th'  uncouth,  distasteful  compound,  &c. — Wasps.  1030. 

The  comedy  which  our  poet  composed  for  the  express  purpose 
«( bringif^  this  obnoxious  but  dangerous  demagogue  before  the 
people,  is  calhed  the  Knights.  It  is  a  strain  of  coarse  but  very 
poierful  humour  throughout,  and  Hill  remind  tlie  English  read^ 
«f  ie  fiiq^iotia  history  of  John  Bull  by  the  deau  of  St..  Patrick. 
TWe  is  ID  fact  a  very  close  resemblance  between  these  two  writers  ; 
aibd  Swift  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  stage,  and  been  allowed 
ie  privileges  of  the  *  old  comedy,!  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Gntk  poet  would  have  been  his  model.  The  two  writers  are  alike 
Ato^hed  by  their  bitter  satire ;  they  have  the  same  love  for 
ki&ely  imagery,  the  same  tendency  to  revel  in  those  ideas  which 
KOft people  sedulously  exclude  from  their  thoughts:  the  Attic 
hrdtoo  possesses  a  slight  portion  of  that  misanthropic  contempt 
fcrkis  species^  w^ich  so  strongly  marks  the  English  wit,  and  both 
'^  the  same  public  spirit,  ^nd  the  same  taleut  for  pointing  out 
^  true  intercepts  of  .their  country  by  comparisons  so  familiar,  that 
^  meanest  understandings  cannot  mistaj^e  them,  The  character 
<f  Demus,  by  which  th^  poet  collectively  characterised  the  Athe- 
ns populace,  is  so  evident  a  prototype  of  Swift's  John  Bull,  that 
^  readers,  we  think,  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  translation  of 
it;  The  play  opens  with  a  ludicrous  dialogue  between  the  two 
^"litiaguished  Athenian  generals,  Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  who 
^plain  bitterly  of  the  miseries  which  they  had  undergone  since 
^introduction  of  a  Paphlagonian  tanner  (Cleon)  into  tne  service 
<)ft^ir  common  master,  Demus..  They  talk  at  first  of  going  over 
^  tite  enemy :  upon  second  thoughts,  however,  tliey  determine  to 
Isj  then-  case  before  the  spectators;  and  Nicias  having  first 
^ged  the  audience  to  shew  by  their  looks  whether  the  .subject 
^  agreeable,  and  they,  we  suppose,  assenting,  his  companion 
^>^  as  follows: — ^and  never,  surely,  was  '  the  sovereign  people' 
'^pKted  with  greater  force  and  humour.    ' 

With  reverence  to  your  worships,  'tis^  our  fate 
To  have  a  testy,  crossgrain'd,  bilious,  sour 
Old  fellow  for  our  master ;  one  mtich  giv'n 
To  a  bean^  diet;  somewhat  hard  of  hearings 


^•m 


AUiMlhig  to  the  beans  which  the  Atbeniani,  who  were  a  nation  of  judges*  iDad# 
|^«f  in  ttiar  ooorti.    The  poet  contionally  ridioiles  the  fondneft  of  his  eowtiyineii 

X  2  Pm^vs, 
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Demus/  bis  nane,  Sir»t  of  the  parish  Pnyx,  here. 
Some  three  wedcs  back  or  so,  this  lord  of  ours 
Brougbt  home  a  lusty  slave  from  Papt^lagonia, 
Fresh  from  the^ tan-yard,  tight  and  yare,  and  with 
As  nimble  finger»  and  as  foul  a  mouth 
As  ever  yet  p^d  tribute- to  the  gallows. 
This  taDner-Paphlagonian  (for  we  fellow 
Wanted  not  penetration)  bow'd  and  scraped, 
And  fawn'd  and  wagg'd  his  ears  and  tail,  dog-fashion ; 
And  thus  soon  slipp'd  into  the  old  man's  graces. 
Occasional  douceurs  of  leather-parings, 
With  speeches  to  tbis  tune,  made  all  his  own. 
'  Good  Sir,  the  court  is  up-^youVe  judged  one  cause, 
-    Tis  time  to  take  the  bath;  allow  m^.  Sir, — 
This  cake  is  eKcellent,^— pray  sup  this  broth,— 
This  soup  will  not  ofiend  you,  tho'  orop-full-— « 
You  love  an  obolus  ;*  pray,  take  these  three — 
Honour  me.  Sir,  with  your  commands  for  supper^ — 
Sad  times  meattwbile  for  us!  With  prying  looks. 
Round  comes  my  man  of  hides,  and,  if  he  finds  us 
Cooking  a  little  something  for  our  master. 
Incontinently  lays  his  paws  upon  it, 
And,  modestly,  in  his  own  name  presents  it! 
Then,  none  but  he,  forsooth,  mOst  wait  at  table; 
(We  dare  not  come  in  sight;)  but  there  he  stands 
All  supper  time,  and,  with  a  leathern  fly-flap, 

I        .    Whisks  off  the  advocates;  anon  the  knave 
Falls  to  his  oracles,  •  and,  when  he  sees 
The  old  roan  plunged  in  myteries  to  the  ears, 
And  scared  from  his  few  senses,  marks  his  time, 
And  enters  on  his  tricks.    False  accusations 
Now  come  in  troops;  and,  at  their  heels,  the  whip: 
Meanwhile,  the  rascal  shuffles  in  among  us. 
And  beg^  of  one,  brow-beats  am)ther,  cheats 
A  third,  and  frightens  all.    '  My  honest  friends, 
These  cords  cut  deep,  you  find  it— I  say  nothing, 
Judge  you  between  yotlr  purses  and  your  backs. 
I  could,  perhap»t' — We  take  the  gentle  hint, 

'   '        And  give  him  tfil :  if  not,  the  old  man's  foot. 
Plays  such  a  tune,upon'our  hinder  parts. 
That  flogging  is  a  jest  .to  't,  a  mere  flea-bite* 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  eater  into  the  humorous  scenes  which 
follow;  suflSce  it  tp  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  tbis  play, 
Cieqn  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents:  and  the  poet 
thus  records  his  victor;,  in  the  Achaminn.^ 

**  *'"Thu  b  bitter.    Tlie  Atlieuinn  popalnoe  were  p^id  three  oboli,  every  time  they  at- 
fencUSd  the  coaft  to  at  as  judges.    This  drew  tiiem  thither  in  crowds,  and  together 
4iMi  their  fondueufor  litigatkin,  forms,  as  we  have  jut  observed,  an  inexhaustible 
■settrce  of  satire  for  ArislophaiMik 
^k;...  '  -i  Out, 
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Oat,  out,  VLfofn  it:  I  am  sick;  heartsick: 

My  joys  are  few,  heav'n  knows!  some  three  or  four:  ^ 

But  for  my  plagues,  they  come  in  whole  battalions. 

In  numbers  numberless,  like  ocean's  waves^^ 

Yet,  I  have  had  my  toliches  too  of  joy,  ' 

Pore,  genuine  joy — whenwas'tf  stay,  stay— 'twas  when 

I  saw  those  same  five  talents,  dropping  from 

The  full  gor^d  maw  of  Cleon.  -  Oh,  the  sight 

Was  milk  and  honey  to  me! 

Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  poet's  honour,  that  his  vengeance 
ceased  wiA  the  life  of  Cleon.  in  the  Clouds,  he  observes  with 
honest  pride^ 

I  struck  the  living  Cleon  to  the  heart. 

When  all  his  pomp  of  greatness  was  upon  him  f 

But  never  spumed  I  at  his  lifeless  corse. 

It  is  more  ^o  time  to  turn  to  tbe  volume,,  which  bas  called 
fath  these  remarka.     We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  writer  of 
it  prefiice  is  miataken  in  saying  that  excepting  tbe  duplicate, 
fcrnoos  of  the  Clouds  and  Plutusy  by  White  and  Theobald,  no, 
other  tranalatiens  of  Aristophanes  have  befeo  attempted  in  £ng- 
fand,  beaidea  those  before  us.    A  translation  of  the  Plntus  was. 
pabfished  by  Thomas  Randolph,  the  author  of  the  Muse's  Looking 
Glass,  in  165  ly  under  the  quaint  title  of  Hey  for  Honesty  t  Down 
mik  Knavery!   Hiis  was  succeeded  by  another  quarto  transla-. 
tioa  in  l659f  with  this  sq^ature  of  H.  H.  B*    A  folio  translation 
of  the  Clouds,  by  Stanly,  may  be  found,  we  believe,  in  tha. 
HiitoTy  of  Philoaophy,  Lond.  1708.    Our  wishes,  we  frankly  con* 
fan,  incline  us  to  bope^  that  the  writer  is  also  spmewbat  incorrect 
is  saying,  that  Anstophanes  *  begins  to  form  a  prominent  p^rt  in  the 
Vdmne  books  of  onr  Universities/     We^doubt  whether  k  be  so  at  ^ 
Oxford ;  we  are  quite  sure  diat  it  is  not  so  at  Cambridge.    I'he 
bfX  is,  that  Aristophanes,  though  a  great  wag,  }s,  at  timeS|  also 
a  fcry  wicked  one ;  and  It  is  not  every  aoe  who  plunges  into  mire„ 
that  has  the  good  fortune,  like  the  *  essayist*  in  the  Dnnciad,  to 
'  bear  no  tokens  of  the  sable  streanis/  on  emerging  from  it. 

Hie  present  volume  contains  poi&tic  versions  of  the  Clouds  and 
iheFroga,  by  Mr.  Cumberland  and  Mr.  Dnnster;  and  prose  trans-. 
Istions  ojf  the  piutus^  by  Fielding  and  Young,  conjointly;  and  of 
the  Birds,  •'  by  a  meipber  of  oqe  of  the  universities.*  They  are 
of  such  difierent  decrees  of  merit,  that  the  compound  reminds  u» 
of  the  tyrant  in  Virgil^  who  bound  together  the  living  and  the' 
dead.  Mr.  Cuniberlanii^s  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  rest;  it 
ibf  aatnffBlised  'Aristophanes  among  us,  as  far  as  it  goes^  and  wo 
{oestioo  whetlier  any  other  language  can  boast  a  translation,  at 
once  so  easy  aad  so  spirited.    Mr.  Cumberland  never  made  ^ 

K  3  more 
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more  fortunate  hit  than  when  he  undertook  the  remains  of  the 
comic  poets :  it  settled  his  reputation  upon  a  firmer  basis^  than 
any  of  his  original  works;  and  his  version  of  the  Clouds  formed  an 
excellent  finale  to  his  smaller  attempts  of  the  same  kind.  To 
say  the  truth,  he  seems  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  what  he  had 
done ;  for  he  is  very  careful  to  mention  the  length  of  time  which 
the  undertaking  required,  and  to  hint  that,  after  soliciting  the  assist- 
ance of  many  learned  men,  he  was  left  to  accompiiah  it  single- 
handed. 

The  whole  of  this  play  is  a  roaster-piece  of  dramatic  skill,  wit 

.  Imd  effect:*  the  translation  is   so  well   supported  throughout, 

that  we   might    pitch    upon  .any    passage  indiscriminately,  and 

£roduce  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  inimitable  skill  of  the  translator. 
r  Mr.  Cumberland  fail  any  where,  it  is  in  the  odes  or  chorusses, 
for  he  was  not  a  very  successful  rhymer.  We  could  produce  a 
few  instances  where  he  has  translated  rathet*  too  freely,  dnd  a  very 
•few  where  h^  has  either  mistaken,  or  not  quite  equalled  his  ori- 
ginal; but  we  will  not  lessen  the  general  excellence  of  his  per- 
iormance  by  any  remarks  upon  smailer  errors. 

The  plot  of  the  PItitus  is,  we  presume,  familiar  to  the  reader,' 
fiaving  been  given  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Spectator.  It  is 
translated  with  a  close  and  servile  adherence  to  the  text,  and  will 
be  the  farthest  of  all  things  from  reminding  the  reader  of  rfie  author 
df  Tom  Jones.  It  is  singular,  that  *  Fielding's  humour,  which 
dione  so  powerfully  in  the  prose  epic,  shotild  desert  him  when- 
<fver  he  attempted  the  drama.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  his  co- 
medies that  does  him  credit,  but  the  Miser;  and  this  play,  with 
the  exception  of  the  character  of  Marianne,  is'  taken  from  the 
Avare  of  Mdliire.  Next  to  a  literal  translation  of  the  text,  Field- 
ing's aim  seems  to  have  been  to  expose  the  mis-translations  of 

^■^— ^^>*^»  ■  I  ■  ■■       '  ■  I  III  ^^^M^ti"  ^ 

*  It  bas  been  attempted  in  Ihc  enlarged  edition  of  Brumo5*8  GrcekThcatre,  to  prove 
•  close  resemblance,  both  in  the  subject  and  The  condoct  of  the  pieces,  between  th^ 
Ck>adf  of  Ariitophanes  and  the  LeUrei  ProviiieiaJes  of  Fucal ;  but  we  do  not  think 
with  much  snccess.  Both  wiiterA»  it  is  true,  combat  tb^  sophists  and  false  philosophers, 
of  the  tiroes,  and  their  compositions  are  both  models  of  writing  in  their  respective  ways. 
The  '  Probalisroe'  of  Paseal  mav  also  be  compared  with  the  Dicseus  and  Adicos  of 
Ariatophanes.  But  here  we  tbMk  the  comparison  must  ^nd.  If  the  two  writers  dre^ 
their  weapons  from  the  same  armory,  they  were  at  les&t  of  a  very  diffsaent  temp^^ra- 
ment  Aristophanes  applies  to  one  person.  What  were  the  scattered  opinions  of  many. 
Pascal  ascribes  to  the  Jesuits  collectively,  tenets  wtiich,  accord mg  .to  Voltaire,  were 
maintained  only  by  a  few.  I'he  light  raillery  of  Aristophanea  cainnot  be  obnpared  with 
the  powerful  irony  of  Pascal,  nor  the  open  scoffs  and  undisgutsrd  effrontery  of  the 
Athenian,  with  the  bitter  humility  and  stinging  reserve  of  the  Frenchman.  We  dis- 
believe Aristophanes,  and  are  aroused  ;  we  pfaf^e  implicit  confidence  inPsscalf  and-are 
abbcked.  Aristophanes,  in  tbe  troe  spirit  of  comedy,  toocbcs  chiefly  upon  pMO^  ''^^ 
bebaviour  which  are  to  be  avoided ;  Pascal  roiiea  with  his  ridicule  of  what  is  wrong* 
tbe  sublimest  exhortations  and  persuasions  to  what  is  right ;  the  former  therefore  ex- 
cites unmixed  gaiety,  while  even  the  laughter  of  the  latter  inclinei  us  to  be  Mrioos. 

Mad.  Dacicr, 
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Mad.  Dacier,  and  her  faithful  copybt,  Theobald.  The  Uufy  cer- 
tainly mistakes  her  author  very  frequently;  and  TheobaM^  as  his 
witty  persecutor  remarks,  shews  that  it  was  much  easier  to  translate 
from  the  French  than  Jfrom  the  original.  The  notes  are  in  ge^ 
neral  good^  and  evince  that  the  translators  had  a  keen  perception 
of  the  beauties  pf  their  author,  though  they  have  done  little  to* 
wards  making  the  reader  partake  of  their  feelings  of  enjoyment* 
Tlie  Plutua  is  a  proof  of  what  we  advanced  above, — that  Aristo- 
j/banes  might  be  considered  as  an  etliic  writer.  Whoever  will 
lani  his  thoughts  to  the  various  effects  which  the  want,  or .  the 
attainment  of  wealth  has  upon  the  human  mind  in  its  several 
stoatioQS,  will  find  them  here  thrown  into  action ;  and  instantly 
ncQgnize  them  in  the  person  or  the  conduct  of  the  living  Plutus, 
aiddiose  more  immediately  about  him. 

'The  Frogs'  was  written^  according  to  Frischliuus,  with  a  view 
of  averting  the  popular  odium  which  had  been  drawn  upon  our 
poet  by  the  tragedy  of  Palamedes,  in  which  £uripides  had  covertly 

riched  the  AUienians  with  the  unjust  murder  of  Socrates.  To. 
thoroughly  the  wit  and  humour  of  this  diverting  comedy^  it  is 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  fully  master  of  the  plays  of 
^scfaylua  and  Euripides,  the  two  contending  poets.  'Ilus  can 
hardly  be  acquired  by  a  perusal  of  the  translations  of  Potter  and 
Woodhall;  for  though  these  versions,  and  more  particularly  the 
fonner,  are  highly  respectable,  the  wit  of  the  parody  is  entirely  lost, 
while  the  mind  is  kept  wavering  by  a  language,  which  is  the  exact 
property  of  neither  ^schylus  nor  Potter,  and  where  the  standard  of 
compariaon  (which  must  be  a  death-blow  to  parody)  is  entirely 
diaqaed.  The  English  language  too  seems  hardly  equal  to  that 
wtitamfd  tone  of  elegance  in  which  the  ancient  dramas  are  gene- 
ally  written.  Indeed  no  modem  language  that  we  are  acquainte4 
withy  seems  equal  to  this,  but  the  Italian,  which  by  the  distinctness 
of  its  poetic  diction,  and  power  of  altering  the  collocation  of  its 
words,  is  capable  of  producing  much  of  that  tension  of  the  mind^ 
Id  wUch  no  small  part  of  the  charm  of  the  Grecian  drama  is 
owing.  The  tragedies  of  Alfieri  are  noble  imitations  of  the  Greek 
tragedy,  and  exhibit  a  considerable  portion  of  that  cold  stateli- 
neas  and  tostenuto  movement,  which  distinguish  the  latter,  but 
which,  when  transfused  into  our  language,  generally  wear  an  ap- 
pearance of  stiffness  or  feebleness.  We  cannot  bestow  those 
mises  upon  the  performance  of  Mr.  Dunster,  which  the  merits  of 
Mr-  Gimberland  demanded  from  our  hands.  His  translation  is 
req)ectable,  never  sinking  very  low,  nor  ever  rising  to  any  extraor-> 
dioai;  hei^t.  His  chorusses  we  think  equal,  if  not  superior,  tp  those 
of  his  compeer :  but  his  performance,  in  general,  appears  tame  and 
cold,  after  the  vigorous  and  spirited  copy  of  Mr.  Cumberland.   M  r. 

K  4  *  Dunster 
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Duhster  possesses  neither  the  force  nor  the  delicacy  of  hand  of  bis 
rival,  nor  has  he  his  skill  of  catching  the  nicer  featiir<^  of  his  origi* 
nal,  and  expanding  them,  as  his  Attic  conciseness  sometimes  re-^ 
quires,  upon  his  own  canvass.  The  one  exhibits  the  very  face,  and 
life-blood,  and  animation  of  his  original ;  the  other  shews  but  the 
features  of  his  author.  We  recognise,  indeed,  the  man,  but  it  is  a 
vraxen  impression,  cold  and  cheerless — not  a  transcript  of  the  warm 
and  living  face,  instinct  with  motion  and  intelligence. 

The  *  Birds^  is  a  singular  performance,  even  among  the  ecceiw 
tricities  of  Aristophanes,  into  which  the  poet  has  contrived  to  weave 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  ingenious  allusions,  quaint  fancies,  and 
pleasantries,  such  as  no  person  but  himijelf,  we  tliink,  could  have 
furnished.  It  is,  however,  among  the  least  pleasing  of  the  poet^s 
performances,  because  it  wants  a  central  object,  and  notwjthstai^d* 
mg  what  the  commentators  say  about  Decelea,  the  scopuf  dramatis 
is  rather  uncertain.  We  have  but  little  applauiie  to  bestow  upon 
the  translation.  The  most  disagreeable  feature  in  it,  is  its  colIo-> 
quial  coarseness.  We  can  never  imagine,  that  if  Aristophanes  had 
written  in  English,  he  would  have  used  such  expressions  as  *  dasfa 
me' — *  you've  got  to  thank  me  for  that' — &c.  Sic. — In  the  midst  qf 
these  and  similar  vulgarisms;  the  translator  frequently  catches  him- 
self up,  .with  an  air  of  stiffness  anfl  decorum,  which  produces  a  most 
ludicrous  effect.  It  is  like  harlequin  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  vapours 
in  the  niidst  of  his  buffooneries.  The  leading  feature  of  Aristopfaanea 
is  an  irresistible  propensity  for  seeing  every  thing  in  a  ridiculous 
light;  but  in  the  hands  of  his  translator  he  resembles  a  thinking 
gentleman,  seduced  into  the  amusement  of  a  dance,  who  crosses 
hands  with  a  sombre  vivacity,  and  goes  down  the  middle  with  a 
Hierry  air  of  despondency.  We  doubt,  besides,  whether  any  prose 
translation  can  do  justice  tp  an  author,  whose  writings  breathe 
every  grace  and  every  variety  of  rhythm,  whose  harmony  is  of  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  kind,  and  whose  choral  odes  not  unfre- 
quently  take  a  flight,  which  even  Sophocles  and  the  Tfaeban  swan 
might  be  proud  to  follow.  The  translator  has  been  rather  unfor* 
tunate  too  in  his  choice  of  the  Birds,  for  tiiis  specimen  of  the  comico- 
prosaicj  as  he  calls  the  style  in  which  the  translation  is  attempted ; 
because  it  contains  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  choral  har- 
mony. He  deserves  credit,  however,  for  the  diligence  with  which 
fie  has  consulted  the  authorities  for  explaining  his  text;  and  there  is 
an  occasional  vigour  in  tlie  translation,  which  leads  us  to  argue 
more  favourably  of  his  future  attempts.  He  has  sometimes  mis- 
taken his  text,  for  which  the  extreme  difliculty  of  his  author  forms 
a  very  fair  excuse :  we  shall  remark  upon  one  instance  only,  and 
tbaf  for  the  sake  of  our  own  respectable  fraternity.  The  word 
ffiTou  (pager470)  does  pot  mean  the  audience,  but  the  judges,  the 

critical 
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critical  over-seers,  who  were  to  decide  upon' the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective performances,  previously  to  their  beiug  selected  for  die 
priie  of  public  eithifaition.  The  translator^  on  any  foture  occasion, 
will  do  well  also  to  be  aware  of  a  familiar  practice  of  Aris- 
tophanes; VIZ.  lliat  of  making  his  name^  of  places  earry  a  double 
sieanitig  with  them.  *  Thus  (p.  498)  the  words  Phanse  and  Clep- 
vpdnt  are  not  only  the  names  of  towm,  but  have  a  reference  to  the 
n^ter-glass  used  for  regulating  the  speeches  of  thet)rators,  and  to 
die  action  of  informing. 

A  name  which,  Hke  that  of  Aristophanes,  admitted'  aH  the  varie- 
ixsof  wit,  buflbonery,  indelicacy,  and  personal  satire,  was  almost 
aae  to  be  applied  to  any  who  might  tread  nearly  the  same  path 
rffoeratore.     Accordingly  we  find  Moli^  sometimes  called'the 
intophanes  of  France;  and  learned  men  have  traced  an  occasional 
nemblance  between  his  writings  and  those  of  Ben  Jonson.     We 
kfe  sik-eady  given  our  own  opinion,   that  of  all   the  modern.?, 
Swift  cornea  nearest  in  his  style  of  humour  to  the  Athenian  ;  not 
bat  tere  are  certain  strong  marks  of  resemblance  between  him 
aad  the  writers  we  have  just  mentioned.'    We  beg,  however,  fir^t 
4d  observe,  tBat  in  mentioning  su^h  mi^ty  masters  of  the  drama, 
ii  Moliire  and  Ben  'Jonson^it  is  by  no  means  our  wiMi  to  set  otir 
nthor  tipon  a  level  with  them.'    Aristophanes  is  a  great  and  a  sur-* 
prising  gtaius;  but  be  could  not  boast  of  that  exquisite  delineation 
of  cbamcter,  that  chaste  and  varied  humour,  which  give  Moli JIre 
one  of  the  highest  places  in- the  modem  dr^mai;  nor  does  he  possess 
that  iitll-<hiawn  power  of  portraiture,  that  masculine  vigour,  that 
volnptiioas  revelry  in  bis  own  ideas  of  magnificence,  those  ridi 
ovieffiowuigs,  and,  90  far  as  mixed  passions  are  concerned,  those 
inimitable  flights  of  invention  and  poetry,  which  belong  to  our  im- 
mortal Ben:  flights  which  genenife  a  species  of  literary /f«eMt>/Jb- 
fngf  and  occasionally  draw  us  from  the  exclusive  worsnrp  oFour 
dramatic  idol,  Shakspeare.    There  is  no  point  in  which  the  French 
and  Grecian  poets  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  that  character 
of  both-homnMy  ^hich  they  delight  m  giving  to  their  dramatis  per- 
softtCf  that  mixture  of  good-nature  and  droH'ery,  of  shrewdness 
and  credulity,  which  alternately  excites  our  kindness,  pity,  and  con- 
tempt. The  Dicseopolis,  the  Strepsiades,  and  the  Taygetus  of  Aris- 
tophaiM  ^e  very  much  of  the  same  school,  as  the  Monsieur  Jour- 
dm,  and  the  George  Dandin  of  Moli^.    The  Carion  of  the  for- 
mer is  nndoubtedly  the  prototype  of  the  busy,  meddling,  loquacio^y 
)^narellea  and  lackeys  of  the  latter.     Many  of  tlie  scenes  in  Ae 
Malade  Imaginaire,*  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  and  the  Mari 
Gonfendo  might  be  quoted  as  proofs  'of  the  iise  which  Moli^re  has 
made  of  Aristophanes.    The  pleasantry  (in  whidi  the  Freiichraan 
10  modi  deKght8}rof^#tli))g  a  succession  of  biting  remarks  upon  the 

head 
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head  of  the  first  utterer,  is  also  a  favourite  piece  of  sport  with  the 
Grecian.  The  exquisite  talent  of  the  French  wit  for  pushing  the 
same  idea  to  its  furthest  point  of  giving  pleasure,  was  possessed  in 
no  small  degree  by  his  great,  predecessor. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Foote,  who  has  been  profes* 
sedly  styled  the  Euglish  Aristophanes,  and  whose  writings  bore 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  *  old  comedy'  which  those  of  Moli^re 
did  to  the  school  of  Menander,  would  come  still  nearer  to  the  poet 
whose  works  we  are  considering.     The  flow  of  Foote's  dialogue, 
which  forms  so  easy  and  happy  a  medium  between  the  flippancy  of 
unpolished  pertness  and  the  nicer  elegancies  of  gentlemanly  refine- 
ment, may.  almost  be  compared  to  the  Attic  terseness  of  his  prede- 
cessor.    His  characters,  more  detailed  than  those  of  the  Grecian, 
are  hit  off  with  the  happiest'  pleasantry  and  truth.     His  dramatis 
personam,  though  not  so  indelicate  as  those  of  tiie  Athenian,  exhibit 
not  a  whit  more  of  the  tenderness  and  warm  feeUng  of  that  passion, 
which  has  become  the  soul  of  modem  comedy ;  and .  they  seem  to 
live  in  an  equally  heathenish  atmosphere  with  those  of  his  great 
master,  where  no  checks  of  conscience  intrude,  where  to  be  gay  is 
to  be  reasonable,  and  to  be  ingenious  in  knavery  is  a  suiRcient  apo- 
logy for  dealing  with  it.     But  Foote  wants  the  whim,  and  the  wit, 
and  the  poignancy  of  his  rival ;  he  has  neither  the  variety  nor  the  in- 
vention of  Aristophanes;  bis  command  of  laiq^uage  is  great,  but  he 
has  it  not  under  that  entire  subjection  which  Aristophanes  pos- 
sessed, who  compels  it  to  minister  to  every  change,  and  shade,  and 
inflexion  of  his  mind.     Foote  travelled  rapidly,  but  his  step  has  not 
the  bound  and   elasticity  of  the  Grecian:  he  has  none  of  those 
bursts  of  poetry  which  his  master  frequently  pours  forth,  nor  any 
of  those  striking  appeals  which  the  more  elevated  objects  of  Aris- 
tophanes enabled  him  to  make,  and  which,  amid  the  lowest  scenes 
of  buffoonery,  stamp  a  dignity  upon  bis  performances,  and  recal  to 
the  reader  the  great  purposes  to  which  his  dramas  were  subser- 
vient. 

The  comedy  of  the  '  Wasps'  furnishes  a  ground  of  comparison 
with  the  drama  of  modem  times,  as  it  has  been  selected  by  M. 
Bacine  for  the  model  of  his  only  comedy,  ^  les  Plaideurs.'  M* 
Racine  has  transplanted  many  of  the  Attic  bard's  witticisms  with 
great  success,  and  substituted,  with  admirable  dexteri^*,  the  terms 
of  the  French  bar  for  those  of  the  Athenian.  Hb  trial  of  the  dog 
is  exceedingly  Well  done:  it  wants,  however,  the  merits  of  the  ori- 
ginal, in  which,  besides  its  actual  adaptation  to  the  busiAeas  of  the 
play,  it  has  an  allegorical  reference  to  some  passing  events  of  that 
time.  The  dog  I^bes  was  evidently  intended  to  be  applied  to 
Laches,  and  the  cheese  to  the  bribe  which  he  had  received.  The 
scene  between  the  Countess  and  Chicanneau  is  equal  to  any  thing 

in 
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in  ffce  irfiole  nmge  of  French  cdmedy :  still  we  miut  confess  that 
the  copy  does  not  please  us  bo  much  as  the  original.  There  is  m 
dnnn  in  the  canslessness  and  freedom  of  the  Grecian's  dishabille, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  full*dress  of  the  Frenchman.  There  is  a 
mechanic  air  too  in  the  studied  breaks  and  balances  of  the  latter's 
TCfsificatioB,  which,  though  pleasii^  at  first,  becomes  at  last  fa- 
tiguing. It  appears  as  if  the  poet  had  composed  the  air  and  the 
moNC  of  his  verses  first,  and  put  the  words  to  them  afterwards. 

Hie  committal  of  the  dog,  in  this  humorous  comedy  of  the 

'Wasps,'  has  been  imitated  by  Jonson  in  the  Staple  of  News,  and 

iiieed  no  writer  seems  to  have  had  Aristophanes  more  directly  in 

)m  eye  than  our  learned  Ben.     One  great  point  of  resemblance 

^icfa  we  find  between  them,  is  Jonson's  imitation  of  the  Grecian 

pocH  in  thevcontinual  introduction  of  himself  upon  the  stage,  the 

imcasnis  upon  his  fellow-writers,  and  his  praises  and  dispraises  of 

ik  actors.     These  were  topics  which  the  Greek  comedians  never 

haied  to  present,-  and  indeed  particular  parts  of  the  chorus,  called 

tbeCommatiiim  and  the  Parabasis,  were  appropriated  to  these  very 

purposes.   These  diatribes  ate  exceedingly  entertaining  and  curious, 

aod  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  the  keenness  and  acrimony  with 

which  the  writers  of  them  pursued  each  other.    The  interludes  of 

Cettture,  Mirth  and  Tattle,  serve  much  the  same  purpose  in  Jon- 

.Ws  Staple  of  News.    His  witty  introduction  to  that  singular 

exhibitioo  of  low  hilmour,  Bartholomew  Fiir,  with  many  other' 

passages,  might  be  produced  as  specimens  of  the  same  kind.  Another 

point  of  resemblance  istfa^r  love  of  allegorical  persons,  and  a  sort* 

of  metaphysical  wit,  where  the  same  thing  that  is  predicated  of  the' 

person,  wUI  also  apply- to  the  piission  or  afiections  of  the  mind,  of 

which  the  character  is  the  predicament  personified. 

Ovr  article  has  reached  a  great  length,  but  we  shall  not  be 
dionght  to  have  done  justice  to  our  author,  if  we  do  not  exhibit 
some  of  those  reflections  on  the  female  sex,  from  which  a  celebra- 
ted father  of  the  church  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  own  invectives  on 
the  same  subject.  It  mfist,  however,  be  acknowledged,  in  justice 
to  die  gallantry  of  the  poet,  that  he  very  seldom  particularises' 
any  of  the  female  sex,  as  he  does  those  of  his  own,  but  arraigns 
their  vices  in  the  gross.  The  Ecclesiazusee  is  a  burlesque  upon 
Utopian  forms  of  government,  and  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
the  wild  lovers  of  reform.  It  turns  upon  a  project  concerted  by 
some  Aiheniaii  dnnies,  who  accoutre  themselves  in  thehabJKmeats 
of  their  hcobaiMis,  and  who,  repairing  in  this  disguise  to'  the  ecclesia, 
or  parliameiit-hopse,  vote  that  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  <i(  the  women.  In  a  previous  meet- 
ing', one  of  the  hidy-«peaker$  supposes  herself  to  be  a  man  address- 
ior  the  as9eiBblj>  and  she  assigns  the  following  humorous  reasons* 
^  for 
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»  » 

ibr  the  propriety  of  expecting  a  better  government  of  tbe  itate, 
when  managed  by  females. 

Id  all  things  they  excel  us ;  chief  in  thii, 

A  reverence  of  old  fashions :  To  a  woman, 

They  dip  their  fteeces  in  hot  water, — ^'twas 

The  mode  in  former  days ;  fry  their  firii,  sitting, 

Twasso  of  yoie ;  bear  weights  upon  their  hea^ 

Tis  a  roost  reverend  custom.    Here's  no  change, 

No  innovation,  no  newfangled  dootrine ; 

And  well  was  it  for  Athens,  when  old  ways 

Were  yet  in  vogue !  We,  foob,  must  needs,  forsooth, 

Turn  theorists,  experimentalists; 

And  what'k  the  consequence  ?  the  city's  ruin ! 

They  run  to  festivals,—^  did  their  grandams ; 

IH-treat  their  husbi^nds, — ^"tis  an  ancient  practice  ; 

House  a  gfiUant,— it  was  their  mothen'  use ; 

Keep  tbe  tid*bitsibr  him, — ^tis  an  old  fashion ) 

Love  a  brisk  glass,— antiquity  is  for  them ; 

Another  thing*— -^--tut !  they  have  precedent.—^ 

What  need  ot  more i  Commit  the  reins  to  them ; 

And  question  not  th'  event:  my  life  upon't, 

You'll  find  yourselves  the  happiest  men  on  earth* 

In  tbe  Thesmopboriazusm  he  is  not  less  pleasant  upon  ffae  sex. 
The  thesmopboriss  were  festivals  beld  in  honour  of  C^res,  at  which 
none  but  freebom  womeii  were  allowed  to  be  present.  It  had 
been  intimated  to  Eutipides,  that  tbe  ladies,  irritated  by  his  re- 
flexions upon  tbe  sex,  intend^  to  consider,  during  this  festival, 
what  revenge  they  should  inflict  upon  him.  Ibe  poet^  aware  that 
these  were  epepiies  not  to  be  despised,  goes  in  a  gieat  fright  to 
Agatho  the  poet,  to  consiUt  what  should  be  done.  Moesilochus, 
his  father-iti-law,  accompanies  Euripides^  proposes  to  borrow 
a  woman's  garb  of  Agatho,  and  engages,  in  that  disguise,  to  join  the- 
women  who  are  celebrating  the  mysteries,  and  to  speak  stoutly  in 
defence  of  bis  son-iu*Iaw.  The  scheme  is  approved,  and  the  fol- 
lowing scepe  admits  the  readers  to  the  sitting.  The  meeting  is 
conducted  with  all  the  ipock  solemnity  of  a  general  Athenian  as- 
sembly. Tbe  herald  proclaims  silence  by  tlie  sacred  expression  of 
Evfn/eibcirf,  ftf^ji^eire!  prays  that  th^  meeting,  may  turn  out  to  tbe  be- 
nefit of  the  state  and  the  parties  concerned,  and  wishes  that^whoever 
of  the  Ia4y-sf>eakers  should  deserve  best  of  the  Athenian  people,  and 
ber  own  sex,  may  be  rewarded  with  the  prize  of  victory.  The 
chorus  follows  witli  a  grave  hymn ;  and  the  business  commences 
with  the  usual  interrogation,  *  Whose  pleasure  is  it  to  speak  ?' — 
Upon  this  Sostrata  rises,  and,  after  a  short  preface,  observes  that* 
there  was  no  crime  of  which  the  poet  had  not  accused  them.    No- 

ttking  can  be  conceived  more  truly  comic  than  the  medley  of  huinour 

and 
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ttMi  astbe  in  ^kfh  the  loi^  string  of  offences  is  brought  forward 
to  justify  her  accusation.  A  second  speaker  follows  with  fresh 
oompiaintSy  when  Mnesilochus,  who  sees  the  storm  rising,  gets  up, 
as  he  had  promised,  to  mitigate  or  avert  its  fury.     He  begins, 

Sad  tales  these,  by  my  troth !  I  marvel  not 
That  they  have  touch'd  you  tb  the  ,quick|  and  rousVl 
All  that  is  woman  in  y<ui.    I  profess, 
As  Vm  a  mother,  and  regard  my  ofispring, 
I  hate  the  man  to  madness: — ^and  yet,  ladies, 
Vlow  we're  akwe^  and  none  can  overhear  us,    ■ 
Twere  not  amiss^  netbinks,  to  check  our  spleen,    - 
And  view  the  matter  calmly.    He  has  brought  - 
A  scantling  of  onr  fttults  uppn  the  stage, 
Such  as  might  reach  hb  hearing,,  or' his  knowledge, 
No  peccadilloes,  neither:  what  of  that! 
Are  there  not  others  that  he  wots  not  of  ? 
For  my  part,  ladies,  Tm  no  innocent. 
My  slips  have  not  been  one,  nor  two,  nor  three : 
That  which  sits  heaviest  on  me,  is  the  trick 
I  pla/d  my  spouse,  when  buf  three  days  a  bride — 
£nriptdc8  ne^er  said  a  word  of  thist 
Nor  bow,  when 'better  men  nre  not  at  hand^  • 
A  slave  or  muleteer  will  serve  the  purpose. 
lie  said,  I  grant  ye,  Phpedntwas  a  wanton; 
But  what  is  that  to  us  ?  He  never'told, 
How  Porn^  spread  her  cloak  before  her  husband^ 
Bad  him  adnoire  the  colour,  and  the  texture, 
While  the  gallant  avaiVd  him  of  the  screen, 
And  s]ipt  away  unnoticed !   I  could  mention 
A  matiT>n  here,  who  feigif  d  a  pregnancy, 
And  bought  a  child,  while  her  good  man  was  trotting 
From  street  to  street,  kind  heart !  to  fetch  a  midwife  !— 
Home  .comes  a  pitcher,:  with  a  chopping  bdy  •:  . 
Thecigpal  given,  "  Retire !"  the  lady  cries* 
The  child,  'tis.true,  was  kicking  ripe,  but  then, 
The  pitchers  belly  was  the  sufferer.       -  * 

The  proud  and  happy  simpleton  pack'd  off, 
The  pitcher's  mouth  is  open'd,  and  the  child 
Raises  a  lusty  squall:  with  that,  the  beldame, 
f^Ialictous  hag !)  purveyor  of  the  bantHng, 
Runs  oat,  and  with  a  grin  upon  her  fiice, 
**  Joy,  joy,  sir!  you've  a  giant  to  your  son! 
So  Kke  papal  eyes,  lips,— then,  such  a  nose ! 
.  A  fir  cone  's  nothing  to  it."    Not  a  word 
Of  this,  dfopt.from  the  poet^ 

The  two  remaining  plnys  of  Aristophanes,  the  Acharnians  ati4 
Ae  Peaee/ wBI  serve  to  iHustrate  what  we  have  advanced  of  tli6 
poiitkai  porposes  to  which  his  Comedies  were^appK^dr    Tlwy 

were 
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were  both  written  during  the  Peloponnesieir  wa^ ;  the,  Aebarnhme 
in  the  sixth,  and  the  Peace  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  that  cak* 
mitous  period,  and  bodi  contain  the  strongest  exhortatiosis  to  a  ger 
neral  pacification. 

The  plot  of  the  former^  iivhich  is  sufficiently  improbable^  turns 
upon  a  separate  treaty  of  peace,  which  Dicaeopolis  makes  for  him- 
self, exclusively,  with  the  Lacedemonian3>  and  tlie  indignation 
thereby  excited  in  his  townsmen.  Aristophanes  does  not  forget 
his  old  friend  Euripides ;  but  humorously  introduces  Dicseopolis 
to  him,  with  a  request  that  he  would  lend  him  the  beggarly  dress 
of  Telephus,  or  some  other  tragic  character,  that  he  may  plead 
his  cause  with  more  effect  before  the  enraged  Achamians.  The 
parnbases  of  this  play  are  written  in  a  high  Ntyle  of  patriotic  virtue ; 
they  pourtray  with  much  humoin*  the  claptraps  of  the  theatres  and 
other  public  assemblies  of  the  day,  and  boldly  ascribe  the  ori- 
gin of  the  war  to  the  resentment  of  Pericles  at  an  indignity 
offered  to  his  favourite  mistress  Aspasia. — ^The  same  object  ia 
pursued  in  the  Peace,  though  with  more  dramatic  effects  Try- 
gasus,  a  worthy  citizen,  being  much  troubled  -with  the  aflSictions 
which  ^hePeloponnesian  w^  had  brought  upon  Greece,  determines 
to  go  to  heaven  atid  Expostulate  with  Jupiter  upon  the  subject. 
For  this  purpose,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  by  othel*  means, 
he  procures  an  enormous  beetle,  which  he  had  been  informed  from 
.^sop's  Fables,  was  the  only  winged  ereatnre  that  had  ever  reach- 
ed the  skies,  and  on  the  back  of  this  new  steed,  he  mounts  up  to 
heaven.  There  he  meets  with  Mercury,  who  at  first  treats  him 
rather  scurvily;  but  being  softened  with  a  little  present  of  butcher*s 
meat,  informs  him,  that  Jupiter  was  not  at  home,  and  that  the  other 
gods  had  also  quitted  their  apartments,  which  were  now  occupied 
by  the  god  Pofemos,  who.  had  thrown  the  Lady  ]Peacey  oJF  whom 
he  was  in  quest,  into  a  deep  pit,  the  mouth  of  which  was  covered 
widi  large  stones,  that  no  one  might  get  to  her.  Two  allegorical 
personages.  War  and  Tumult,  are  then  introduced  upon  the  stage, 
with  a  prodigious  mortar,  in  which,  it  seems,  it  was  their  amuse- 
ment to  pound  the  cities  that  fell  under  their  resentment.  One  of 
them  goes  out  to  fetch  a  pestle,  and  Trygaeus  takes  advantage  of 
his  absence,  to  collect  a  band  of  clowns  and  artisans,  and  drag  up 
Peace  from  her  place  of  confinement.  This  scene  furnishes  the 
poet  with  some  sarcastic  observations  upon  the  different  states  of 
Greece.  Trygaeus  theit  descends  with  his  prize  to  earth,  meeting 
with  nothmg  by  the  way  but  the  souls  of  a  few  ditbyrambic  poets, 
who  were  taking  the  air  in  search  of  food- for  their  efiiisions.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  play  is  employed  in  laughing  at  the  sooth- 
sayers, armourers  and  others,  who  had  an  interest  in  continuing  the 
war.    There  is  a  quaint  homeliness^  a  rude  but  heartfelt  joy,  in  the 

exultation 
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oohitioii  of  tbe  CSionis  at  the  recoTerj  of  Peace,  which  is  fiur 
^o  unpIeasaBt.  > 

Happy  I,  that  kaow  no  care, 

Helm,  nor  shield,  nor  coarse  camp«fare  I 

Wars  to  me,  no  pleasure  give : — 

Then  alone,  I  seem  to  live, 

When,  a  merry  day  to  make. 

My  fire-side  seat,  at  home,  1  take : 

There,  with  friends,  the  hours  to  pass,. 

Brimming  high  the  sparkling  glass  ; 

On  the  hearth  a  beech-log  lying, 

On  the  embers  chick-pease  frying, 
'While  the  crackling  wood  betrays,  ' 

The  drying  heats. of  summer  days.    ■  ■  ■ 

Then,  if  Thratta's  cheek  I  press, 
.  While  my  wife  retires  to  diess, 

If  her  rosy  lip  I  touch, 

Oh,  Jove  1  'tis  rapture  over  much. 

In  troth,  it  is  a  super-dainty  thing, 

When  seeding  time  is  o'er,  and  rain,  thank  heaven. 

Falls  without  Stint,  to  see  a  friend  drop  in, 

And  in  a  frank,  and  hearty  way,  salute  us.      '  .       « 

'  When  shall  we  make  a  day,  ComarChidas  ?' 

There's  nothing  like  a  cup  of  chirping  liquor, 

WheD  Jove,  as  now,  takes  care  to. drench  our  fields^ 

And  aet  oor  crops  a-growing*     Bustle,  maids ; 

Fry  us  some  beans, — three  bashels,  doyouf  hear? 

And  add  a  little  wheat ;  'twill  mend  tbe  compound. 

And  let  us  taste  your  fig9,  dame.     Run  to  Manes, 

He's  in  the  vineyard,  tell  him  *tis  no  time 

For  pruning  now,  when  every  thing  is  dripping. 

Step  yoti,  girl,  for  some  thrushes.     There  should  be. 

Unless  the  cat  have  tricked  us,  (and  I  heard 

A  strange,  suspicious  noise,  among  the  dishes,) 

Some  beastings,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  hare — 

Beg  a  few  myrtle  boughs  of  i^chines ; 

And,  ID  your  way,  call  on  Charinades, 

Inlbnn  him,  'tis  a  holyday  with  us. 

And  that  the  glass  is  waiting.-^ — r- 

O  'tis  sweet,  when  fields  are  ringing 

With  the  merry  crickets*  singing. 

Oft  to  mark,  with  curious  eye. 

If  the  vine  tree's  time  be  nigh  : 

Hers  is  not  the  fruit  whose  birth* 

Costs  a  throe  to  mother  earth. 

Sweet  it  is,  too,  to  be  telling, 

How  the  luscious  Bgs  are  swelling ; 

Then  to  riot,  without  measure, 

lu  the  rich,  neotareous  treasure. 

While 
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WhS«  our  graceful  voices  cUme, 
*  Happy  season !  blessed  time  i' 

The  length  to  Mfhich  our  reAiarIra  have,  nin^  prevents  us  from 
enlarging  upon  several  minor  topics,  which  might  be  drawn  from 
the  perusal  of  these  cottidHies ;  saeti-  as  the  Mte  in  which  Aristo- 
phanes found  the  drama,  the  improvements  which  be  made  in  it, 
&c»  We  should  have  wished  also  to  'shew  a  little  more  at  lengdi 
this  poet's  manner  of  mixing  with  his  audience,  and  connecting 
them  with  the  business  on  the  stage.  That  species  of  humour  too, 
by  which  he  guards  against  pleasantries  at  bis  own  manner  of  writ- 
ing, would  not  have  been  undeserving  of  attention,  nor  the  freedom 
of  remark  whicl>  he  exhibits  upon  the  religion  of  his  country,  and 
the  toleration  which  his  sarcasms  on  that  peint  experienced  from 
his  audience.  Eim^h^  however,  has  becM  done  to  shew  that 
Aristophanes  Was  not  merely  a  punster,  as  Plutarch  would  have 
it,  nor,  what  Voltaire,  with  at  least  as  much  ignorance  as  wit,  de- 
scribes him,  a  Oreek  comic  poet,  who  was  deficient  in  <;oniedy, 
and  had  no  notion  of  poetry.  The  nation  which  possesses  a 
Moli^re  or  a  Sheridan,  may  be  content  to  do  without  an  Aristopha- 
nes :  but  still  Ae  latter  i^  no  contemptible  genius.  He  stands 
aione^  he  is  a  writer  sm  generis:  he  can  be  judged  by  ipotnodem 
tribunals:  the  laws  of  the  draina,  under  which  he  wrote»  ^rere  dif- 
ferent from  Oufs;  the  audience  t»  whom,  his  plays  were  addressed, 
was  different ;  the  maniwra^  and  the  custema,  add  Ihe  tdsas,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  ate  written,  wcne  dtfierent.  Hu- 
man nature)  however,  does  not  so  entirely  differ,  but  that  enough 
is  still  left  for  us  to  understand,  to  reljdi  and  to  imitate.  His  pic- 
tures are  highly  cuiious  and  entertsrinitig;  and,  as  iac-^miles  of  the 
times,  are  more  valuable  dian  more  general  delineations;  possessing 
much  the  same  degree  of  point  and  faitbfuhiisss,  'we  should  ima- 
gine, as  the  one^act  cQmedies  of  the  Spaniards,  m^utibned  by  th(i 
noble  author  of  the  Life  of  Lopez  de  Vega.  If  the  general  defitii' 
turn  of  wit  be  true,  that  it  is  the  imeapected  combination  of  distant 
reaemblaiices,  nothing  ganmoie  deaci  ve  the  nameytbaa  the  dialogue 
of  Aristophanes.  He  finds  allusions  in  things  seemingly  tbe  most 
incongruous,  and  in  scenes  apparently  least  susceptible  of  tbem^  and 
we  can  easily  conceive  the  roar  6f  lalagfater  which  accompanied 
their  application,  and  the  surprise  and  confusion  with  which  they 
must  have  covered  the  objects  of  them.  His  characters  are  rather 
sketches  than  p^^rtraits ;  but  they  discover  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  they  are  written  ti£/>ai/i/ers  write  their  names  at  Co^         ^ 

His  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  streng,  tliough  not  diversified. 
It  is  almost  all  embodied  in  that  one  aggregate  idea,  whidi  be  bad 
formed  of  his  master,  the  people  \  and*  be  app^rs  to  value  bis  ac- 
quisitions merely, as  tbev  aid  him  to  soiAhe  the  vanity,  awaken  tbe 

jealousy, 
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jealoiiflj)  or  soften  the  irritability  of  thia  idol,  wbom  he  has  set  up. 
His  writings  take  a  stronger  hold  upon  us  from  the  strange  combi- 
nation  of  present  delight,  and  th^  momentary  fear  of  some  offen- 
sive intrusion  which  the  perusal  of  them  enforces  upon  us.     Ho** 
feffing  for  ever  upon  the  brink  of  what  is  disgusting,  we  yet  do  not 
ky  him  down ;  his  wit  redeems  his  indelicacy,  his  language  cpvers 
die  homeliness  of  his  sentiments,  while  die  execution  of  his  dramas 
excuses  the  improbable  fictions  upon  which  they  are  frequently 
foended.     If  we  feel  pity  and  contempt  for  the  low  buffooneries  to 
vhich  fais  dependence  upon  the  mob  subjected  him,  we  also  admire 
ike  ingenuity  with  which  he  escapes  from  them ;  nor  can  we  but  be 
tfreck  by  the  beautiful  and  moral  effect,  wtUi  which  he  frequently 
flies  from  his. grovelling,  and  starts  like  the  chrysalis  from  mstant 
ik  and  deformity,  into  spirit,  symmetry  and  loveliness*.   But 
imtophaiies  must  be  read  through :  no  extract  will  give  a  correct 
iitea  of  his  versatility,  his  side-stroke  satire,  his  curvettings,  and 
adbplied  pleasantries.     He  must  be  read  through  too  in  the  ori- 
pal;  for  no  language  but  his  own  can  do  justice  to  that  continual 
pby  upon  words  which  he  indulges.    The  parodies  too,  in  which 
ke  so  emibently  excels,  whether  of  passages  from  the  poets,  or  tho 
proceedings  of  their  political  assemblies,  cannot  be  well  relished 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  originals  to  which  they  refer,  and  oa 
vhicb  they  form  so  valuable  a  comment.    We  agred  with  M^ 
Oacittr,  that  the  scholar,  who  is  not  master  of  Aristophanes,  can 
nerer  have  felt  the  full  excellence  of  the  Greek  language.     For. 
harmony  no  poetry  can  compare  with  that  of  Aristophanes :  and  it 
sometiiaes  forms  a,  singulaj'  ccmtrast  with  the  homeliness  of  the  dia<^ 
logue.     Breaks  which  produqe  the  finest  effect,  and  pauses  more 
vaned  than  those  which  enrich  the  Comus  of  Milton,  or  its  exqui^ 
ate  prototype,  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,    occur  for 
pages  together.    The  gaiety  of  his  measures  is  most .  delightful. 
The  eye  dances  amid  anapaests,  and  all  the  light  and  airy  varieties  of 
Greek  metre.     It  b  music  absolutely  paipted  to  the  eye  ;  and  we 
cui  conceive  that  to  the  susceptible  ears  of  the  Athenians,  the  Ian-* 
pm^  alone  of  Aristophanes^  heightened  by  tliose  modulations  and 
inflexiona  which  are  lost  upon  us,  must  have  created  a  fascination 
that  was  perfectly  irresistible.    The  most  varied  metres  of  English 
TosificaticHi  will  bear  but  a  faint  comparison  with  the  richness, 
brilliancy,  and  ever-changing  modes  of  Aristophanes.    If  the  poet 
bad  ttvented  nothing  more  than  the  anapasstic  tetrameter  which 
bean  his  oame^   we  should  have  hailed  him  as  a  mighty  master  in 
Usut,  and  coosydered  him  as  deserving  the  encomiums  which  the 
tute  of  Plmto,  and  the  penetration  of  the  Persian  king  are  well 
ioowD  lo  have  bestowed  upon  him. 
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/^NCEmore,  like  Xanthias  in  the  ancient  comedy,  we  resume  our 
^^  critical  burthen  in  the  suite  of  the  lively  and  interesting  travel- 
ler whose  active  curiosity  we  have  already  extoUed,  and  the  bitteraess 
of  vyhose  prejudices  we  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  blame  with 
an  impartiality  which  should  render  our  praises  of  greater  value. 
But  we  recommence  our  task  with  better  spiritq,  and  with  a  fairer 
prospect  of  agreement  with  our  author  during  the  future  stages  of 
his  narrative.  We  no  longer  follow  him  through  the  hard  measure 
he  met  with  from  the  Russian  government,  and  the  still  harder 
names  which  he  dealt  to  both  goveniment  and  people  in  return ; 
— we  pant  not  now  after  his  rapid  wheeb  through  the  regions  of 
*  filth  and  fraud/ — ^the  wretched  country 

* EtT«  Cofitfoq  w»xyq 

Kai  mwf  cut  r«W|  i»  it  rtntt  KiffAiMi 
£•  Tov  SENON  Tif  ii^x«Qi  wvwort, — 

The  frogs  of  the  Kuban  are  pass^,  as  well  as  the  surly  ^acus 
who  kept,  during  the  reign  of  Paul,  the  Russian  frontier ;  Dionu- 
sus  is  at  length  arrived  in  those  fields,  which  have,  in  every  age,  been 
the  Elysium  of  the  scholar  and  the  antiquary  ;-^-and  we  may  hope, 
under  his  guidance,  to  be  introduced  to  the  pageants  of  ancient 
mydiology,  and  the  ghosts  of  poets  and  philosophers. 

The  former  volume  landed  Dr.  Clarke  at  Pera,  Nov.  6^  1800. 
Hiat  to  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  introduce  the  reader,  contains 
his  observations  during  his  first  residence  in  that  place,  his  progress 
by  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  to  Egypt,  and  two  short  excursions 
from  Alexandria  to  Cyprus  and  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say,  that  we  have  followed  htm  in  his  narrative  witli 
a  pleasure  only  inferior  to  that  or  actually  Viewing  the  scenes 
which  he  delineates.  The  characteristic  faults  of  the  former  vo- 
lume are  still,  indeed,  discernible.  We  have  still  to  complain  of  a 
reliance  on  first  impressions,  which  is  not  altogether  compensated 
by  an  acuteness  of  observation  undoubtedly  more  than  common  : 
we  encounter,  not  unfrequently,  a  blindfold  hurry  of  inference, 
which,  had  our  author  been  of  Milesian  origin,  would  be  consider- 
ed as  a  national  infirmity ;  that  stumbles  on  its  conclusions  as  if 
by  accident,  and  is  often  right  in  defiance  of  its  own  chain  of  argu- 
ments. Even  on  his  most  favourite  topics  we  have  sometimes  per* 
ceived  a  want  of  that  previous  knowledge,  without  which,  to  travel 
is  but  to  wander,  and  we  have  suspected  that  he  has  rather  read  to 
illustrate  his  tour,  than  jounieyed  to  illustrate  his  reading.  We 
are  not  yet^  perhaps,  arrived  at  that  period  of  his  work^  where 

we 
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we  may  expect  any  ducossion  on  the  moral  and  political  state  of 
die  Ottoman  empire,  though  we  confess  that  we  would  have  gladly 
bartered  for  a  little  fresh  information  on  this  inexhaustible  subjecf^ 
the  whole  detail  of  the  Sultan's  procession  to  St.  Sophia,  (in 
spite  of  our  satisfaction  in  learning  that  the  saine  ceremonies  are 
obserred  by  the  gentlemen  ushers  of  his  present  highness,  as  had 
been  detailed  at  large  by  De  La  Mottraye  and  Thevenot,)  and  have 
cartailiDd  a  little,«ibr  a  few  questions  as  to  the  present  state  of  Cy« 
pw,  that  bunting  after  intaglios,  which  Rousseau  somewhere 
oDs  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  English  traveller,  and  which  vraa 
lirosecuted  with  so  much  perseverance  as  to  leave  little  leisure  for 
Qiber  inqoiriesy  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known 
iab  of  the  world. 

With  all  these  draw-backs  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  tourist  of  no  common 
^.    His  own  discoveries  are  numerous,  and  where  others  have 
fnceded  him  he  has  set  their  information  in  the  clearest  pmnt  of 
W;  he  is  eminendy  gifted  with  that  *  thirsty  eye,'  as  old  Tom 
Coi]fat  calls  it,  whidi  is  peihaps  the  most  important  qualification 
«f  a  traveller ;  he  has,  lastly,  a  power  of  selecting  objects,  and  a 
Qciness  in  describing  them,  which  cannot  be  better  described  than 
^  the  antipodes  of  Chandler;  and  which  are,  we  think,  more 
coD^picuous  in  the'  present  volume  than  in  that  with  which  our 
reuiers  are  ah'eady  acquainted.    There  is  another  circumstance, 
^h  we  have  in  part  anticipated,   and  which  has  made  our 
progress  vrith   Dr.  Clarke  in  the  Archipeli^  and  Meditena« 
Stan  more  agreeable  than  over  the  steppes  of  Russia.   He  no  longer 
hboors  under  the  influence  of  that  feeling,  whether  political,  per- 
sonal,* or  purely  bilious,  we  know  not,  which  not  only  soured  the 
toper,  but  jaundiced  the  visual  organs  of  its  victim :  wluch,  by  a 
on^  more  potent  than  the  cup  of  Circe,  transformed  some  thirty 
nilfions  of  human  creatures  into  *  two-legged  pigs,'  and  selected, 
^  a  specimen  of  the  brave  and  hardy  foUowers  of  Suvorof,  the 
^fortunate  invalid  who  keeps  guard  at  the  beginning  of  the  "Slat 
cinpter  of  his  former  volume.    In  the  present,  we  have  no  such 
bitterness  of  complaint,  no  such  violence  of  invective ;  nor  does  the 
^nny  of  Djezzar  Pasha  at  Acre,  or  of  the  F/ea^king  at  Tiberias 
^tarh  the  good-humoured  pleasantry  of  the  narrator. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  amendment  we  discovered  in  his  ac« 
c<>Qst  of  Constantinople ;  the  peculiarities  of  which  place,  and  of  its ' 
ntmtbsy  had  prepared  us  for  some  of  that  strong  encaustic  pahUing 
m  wUdi  their  northern  neighbours  had  been  represented ;  and 
^h  could  hardly,  we  thought,  escape  the  chastisement  of  the 
*i&e  <  gravis  th3frsus'  which  had  visited  Mosco  with  so  much  ri« 
V*^*  Here,  however,  our  traveller  experienced  the  mock  beati* 
^  pronounced  on  those  who  expect  nothing  ^  and  so  far  from 
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being  disappointedy  vas  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  that  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Caesars  letained,  at  the  present  day,  so  many 
traces  of  its  former  possessors.  It  is  not^  indeed,  for  us  to  inquire 
what  literary  traveller  besides  himself  ever  visited  Constantinople 
vrith  an  impression  i9o  singular  as  that  which  he  describes : — ^  ex* 
pectiog  to  behold  but  faint  vestiges  of  the  imperial  city,  and  be* 
lieving-  that  he  shall  find  little  or  nothing  to  remind  him  of  ''  the 
everlasting  foundations"  of  the  master  of  the  Roman  world/  But 
we  feel,  it  must  be  owned,  considerable  curiosity  to  learn  from  what 
course  of  previous  study,  what  published  account  of  Constantinople 
or  its  history,  he  had  arrived  at  conclusions  so  unusual,  and  so 
contrary  to  the  probability  of  the  case :  for,  as  he  himself  sen* 
sibly  remarks,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Turks  obtained 
possession  is  so  comparatively  short,  that  little  subsequent  change 
'was  to  be  expected ;  and  it  is  altogether  fislse  that  the  conquerors 
were  occupied  in  works  of  destruction,  or  that  they  had  a  pride  in 
defacing  the  monuments  of  the  race  whom  they  had  subdued. 
Whatever  havoc  has  taken  place  among  the  works  of  ancient  art  at 
Constantinople,  ^  was  begun  by  the  Romana  themselves,  even  se 
early  as  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  renewed  at  inter* 
vals,  in  consequence  of  the  factions  and  dissentions  of  the  inha- 
bitants/ 

'  *  The  city,  such  as  it  was,  when  it  canfie  into  the  possession  of  the 
Turks,  has  been  by  them  preserved,  and  undergone  fewer  alteradons 
than  took  place  while  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  their  predecesson. 
It  does  not  however  appear,  that  the  changes  produced,  either  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  have  in  any  degree  affected  that  striking  resemblance 
which  it  still  bears  to  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Greeks/ — pp.  8,  9* 

It  is,  however,  certainly  true,  and  Dr.  Clarke,  we  think,  has 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  notice  the  circumstance,  that  it  b  not 
only  in  the  Hippodrome,  in  St*  Sophia,  or  in  the  other,  more  stri- 
king vestiges  of  its  former  masters  that  ancient  Constantinople  is  to 
be  spught  or  fomid ;  but  that  those  very  circumstances  which  strike 
a  careless  visitor  as  the  effects  of  Grecian  degeneracy,  or  of  Turkish 
despotism,  are  often  in  themselves  aboriginal,  and  afford  the  best 
existing  studies  of  the  private  life  of  the  ancients.  Of  Greece,  we 
know,  the  spleudour  consisted  in  its  public  buildings  only ;  and  the 
narrow  streets,  the  unglazed  shops,  the  gloomy  bazars,  and  the 
aptiall  and  obscure  apartments  of  modern  Constantinople  differ,  in 
few  respects,  from  the  remains  of  similar  objects  in  Herculaneum, 
or  from  the  descriptions  furnished  by  the  ancients  themselves  of 
Athens,  or  of  Corinth.  But  the  Doctor  runs  riot  in  his  parallel,  when 
lie  extends  it  to  every  particular  of  manners  or  of  furniture,  and 
when  (vnthout  fear  of  the  avenging  ghost  of  Winkelman)  he  iden- 

ti^es  the  graceful  folds  of  the  ancient  pallium  with  the  cumbrous 
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trowsenand  pendant  sleeves  of*  the  modern  Osmanli.  He  is>  in-* 
ked,  altc^tber  unfortunate^  both  in  the  circumstances  which  be 
decu  as  instance  of  this  similarity,  and  the  manner  in  *\^]ch  he> 
atdeavours  to  account  for  diem.  The  Turks,  he  supposes,  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  had  all  their  domestic  habits  to  learn ; 
^  their  former  habits  bad  been  those  of  Nomade  tribes ;  their  &wel* 
hgs  were  principally  tents ;  and  the  camp  rather  Aart  the  city  dis- 
iBguiahed  their  abode :  hence  it  followed  that,  with  the  bouses, 
kfomiturey  and  e?en  the  garb  of  the  Greeks  would- necessarily  be 
BDoated/ — Chap.  1 .  pp.  4,  5. 

No#  this  is  about  as  accurate  as  if  a  Frenchman  should  remark, 

(bf  way  of  accounting  for  the  general  adoption  of  his  country  fa* 

^s  by  the  Englbb  under  Charles  the  Second,)  <  that  the  Bri* 

tii  previously  had  no  clothes  at  all,  and  that  their  naked  bodies 

>ee  painted  sky-blue,  till  the  ministers  of  Louis  the  Great  taught 

ikm  to  wear  wigs  and  put  on  rouge.'     Four  hundred  years  (is  it 

"%  necessary  to  remind  Dr.  Clarke  of  this  f)  had  elapsed  since 

ie Turks  bad  abandoned  their  pastoral  habits :  at  the  time  he  men- 

tkWy  they  were,  as  he  has  himself  elsewhere  observed,  little  less 

^nbzed  dian  the  Greeks  or  any  other  nation  of  Europe ;  md  the 

Suitans  of  Prusa  and  Adrianopie  are  no  more  to  be  confounded 

viththe  original  wanderers  of  the  Altai,  than  Charles  the  Fifth  with 

iriofistus  or  Arminius.     But  the  instances  which  he  mentions  of 

lUi  lapposed  imitation  are  all  strangely  inadburate.    The  vignetle 

of  Miduiel  Palseologus  which  he  subpomas,  is  no  more  like  the 

withue  bf  a  modern  Sultan  than  Macedon  is  like  Monmouth.-^ 

There  are  beards,  indeed,  to  both  the  potentates,  but  the  papal  tiara 

o^the  former  baa  no  imaginable  resemblance  to  the  red  cap  and 

sBowy  turban  of  the  present '  sovereign  of  Roum/    It  was  the  atk- 

cieot  Persians,  not  the  Greeks,  whose  long  sleeves  are  mentioned 

^J  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.    The  veils  worn  by  the  Theban  wo* 

iBen  were  a  fiashion  peculiar  to  that  city,  derived,  periiaps,  from 

^  early  Umes,  and  from  their  oriental  ancestry.    The  Greeks 

Ate  (except  at  meals)  on  chairs,  hfpot  and  xolMocci,  not  coucbes ; 

c^eii  the  tnclinium,  which  was  high  and  insulatea,  had  little  resem- 

Uanc^  to  those  low  divans  which  range  against  the  walls  of  a  Turk- 

>h  apartment ;  nor  was  the  German  baron,  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  more. 

astoni^ed  at  the  arrangement  of  a  classic  caenaculum,  than  the 

Agha  of  Samaria  would  have  been  had  Dr.  Clarke  lain  down  at 

^  length  in  his  presence,  to  banquet  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 

cieats. 

Tbese  little  blunders,  proceeding,  as  they  do,  not  from  ignorance, 
iHit  horn  carelessness  and  impetuosity,  provoke  us  the  more,  be- 
^^  they  materially  shake  our  confidence  in  Dr.  Clarke's  obser- 
^ons  on  the  trophies  in  the  imperial  arsenal,  a  collection  of  in* 
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tefesUDg  reliques  which  he  has  been  the  first  to  notice.  If,  as  he 
assures  us,  the  form  of  those  antique  |neces  of  armour  corresponds 
with  those  represented  on  the  gems  and  medals  of  the  early  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  very  curious  fact  is  established,  namely,  that  in  the 
}5th  century,  the  Constantinopolitans  retuned  the  military  costume 
of  their  ancestors  at  a  time  when  we  should  have  rather  expected  a 
aimilarity  to  that  of  the  Turks  or  Genoese.  We  need  not  say,  if 
this  were  ascertained,  how  invaluable  such  a  repertory  would  prove 
to  the  artist  or^  the  antiquary ;  how  many  existing  difficulties  as  to 
the  nature,  use,  and  weight  of  several  parts  of  the  ancient  panoply 
might  be  solved :  nor  need  we  observe  on  the  pvobabiiity  diat  by 
the  interest  of  any  ambassador,  the  hall  which  contains  them  would 
not  be  found  inaccessible;  nor  can  we  answer  that  Mr.  Hope  has 
not  already  dispatched  an  artist  to  enrich  from  these  undoubted  ori> 
ginals  his  next  edition  of  Costumes ;  but  we  cannot  repress  a  suspi- 
cion, that  the  same  fancy  which  could  wreathe  a  sash  round  me 
head  of  Michael  Palaeologus,  and  transmute  the  paHtum  of  De- 
mosthenes into  a  modem  benische^  has  adorned  in  like  manner  the 
plate  jacks  and  cuishes  of  chivalry  with  the  semblance  of  the  claa^ 
sical  thorax  and  knemides. 

But  Dr.  Clarke's  researches  into  the  curiosities  of  the  Sen^lio 
were  not  confined  to  its  outer  courts.  The  haram  itself,  with  all 
the  real  and  imaginary  terrors  which  defend  it,  was  not  sufficient 
to  baffle  his  ardent  diriosity.  By  die  assistance  of  the  Sultan's 
head  gardener,  a  German,  he  obtains  admission  to  that  sup- 
posed impervious  sanctuary,  and  is  conducted,  not  only  through  the 
gardens,  but  through  the  private  apartments  of  the  Sultan,  and 
through  those  which,  though  then  empty,  were  tenanted  during  the 
summer  by  the  Houris  of  the  imperial  Paradise.  The  survey,  how- 
ever, was  effected  amid  fear  and  trembling,  and  the  discoveries 
which  he  made  in  this  Paphian  prison-house  hardly  appear  a  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  his  alarms.  The  gardens  are  paltry,  and 
the  apartments  present  diat  strange  mixture  of  splendour  and  mean- 
ness, irregular  beauty  and  bad  taste,  which  we  naturally  associate 
with  the  idea  of  an  eastern  palace :  but  his  story  is  well  told ; 
nor,  when  we  consider  the  confused  and  mysterious  notions  which 
prevail  respecting  the  interior  of  a  Turkish  haram,  can  we  fail  to 
sympathize  in  the  triumph  of  those  daring  adventurers  who  looked 
down  upon  Constantinople  from  the  very  den  of  its  own  imperial 
lion,  whose  *  chamber  of  repose,'  adorned  with  pillars  of  verde 
antico,  is  so  tantalizingly  conspicuous  among  the  buildings  on  the 
Seraglio  Point.  Dr.  Clarke  is,  however,  mistaken  in  supposing 
himself  to  be  the  first  that  ever  passed  this  hallowed  boundary. 
De  La  Mottraye,  a  century  before,  bad  been  almost  equally  fortu- 
nate* and  Dr.  Pouqueville^  a  few  months  only  previous  to  Dr. 

Clarke's 
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Qrte'i  visiti  had,  by  the  assistance  of  the  snaie  Germany  surveyed 
■Mt  of  the  same  apartmeots  which  are  here  described.  Nor  do 
K  appidteod  that  so  great  a  risk  was  incurred  in  the  adventure, 
athorgnidey  by  way  o£  enhancing  the  obligation,  was  willing  to 
vAt  dieDi  believe.  He  was  undoubtedly  in  more  danger  than 
ikjr  were,  and  would  scarcely  have  twice  incurred  the  prospect 
tfdenth  or  confinement,  to  gratify  a  mere  travelling  acquaint- 


Yet  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  ho-* 

asGennan  in  bia  friends  has  met  with  a  very  grfiteful  return ;  or 

keidier  the  Frendi  or  English  89avant  has  done  well  in  publish- 

isapieoeof  conaplaisance,  which,  if  its  rumour  should  penetrate 

^'ikefirdeB  of  hyacinths,'  would,  at  least,  exclude  the  gardener 

fMall  further  exercise  of  his  functions  there.    We  know  not 

lUer  die  present  Sultan  be  a  man  of  literary  habits,  but  some  of 

liipwiecessors  have  been  so ;  and  a  Turkish  translation  of  a  po« 

plv  English  work  would  not  be  so  great  d.  phenomenon  iu  the 

■paid  cabinet  as  many  of  our  readers  may  imagme.    . 

Ik  rest  of  our  author's  notices  respecting  Constantinople  may 

kcoBftrised  in  a  narrow  compass.    He  gives  some  useful  bints  to 

teretnnrdlers  for  the  collection  of  oriental  manuscripts  and  cks- 

walidiquea: — be  speaks  candidly  and  favourably  of  the  modem 

Gaek nobles:  be  sees  the  Sultan  ride  in  state  .to  St.  Sophia's 

^adiy  and  gives  a  very  lively  description  of  the  two  sects  of  dan- 

afad'howliug  Dervishes.    The  former  had  been  previously  de^ 

*^  by  De  La  Mottraye,  wlio  illustrates  his  narrative  with  a 

^  engiaving.     Dr.  Clarke  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  their  absur- 

^diier  onfy  iq  a  slight  degree  from  a  sect  of  fanatics  in  Walea, 

Wi  by  the  name  of  Jumpers.    It  is  indeed  a  very  curious  in- 

f>>!  to  trace  the' similarity  of  superstitions  or  crazy  practices  all 

^  the  wdrid.    The  bom,  which  is  the  insigne  of  an  eastern 

^^■ton,  was,  till  lately,  the  usual  coinpanion  of  those  real  or  pre^ 

^^U  naniaca  who  wandered  over  England,  under  the  name  of 

•^t^vaHRen;  and  the  phrase  horn-mad  is  a  vestige  of  the  ancient 

cvtom.    Nor  is  th^re  any  improbability,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes, 

^ttbe  frantic  rites  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal  may  be  preserved 

^  dieie  mummeries  of  Islamism.    Such  practices,  indeed,  have  no 

■nxssiry  connection  with  any  religion,  true  or  false ;  and  the  vaga- 

^^^^4io  hve  by  them  are  only  studious  to  render  their  craft  not 

^xioos  to  the  reigning  faith.     For  the  rest,  the  hpwling  Dervi- 

sbesue  no  contemptible  jugglers,  and  Messrs.  Moritz  ami  Ingle- 

^jfBu^treap  conskierable  improvement  were  they  to  study  a 

^  iiader  Uiese  magi,  and  take  their  degrees  at  the  academy  of 

frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Bainbridge, .  ar- 
L  4  rived 
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rived  at  Constantinople  a  short  time  preyious*  to  the  author'^ 
departure.-  The  good  order  of  his  ahip,  and  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  crew  were  the  theme  of  general  conversation  in  Pera  ; 
but  this  brave  man  and  his  fine  vessel  were  degraded  by  the 
wretched  policy  of  their  government  into  a  carrier  of  lions  and  ti-* 
gersy  as  presents  from  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  the  Sultan.     Tlie 
Turkish  officers  were  at  first  considerably  perplexed  to  determine 
the  locality  of  America,  but  this  apparent  ignorance  arose,  as  most 
other  stories  of  Turkish  barbarism  will  be  found  to  arise,  only  from 
the  difference  of  nomenclature  in  their  books  and  ours ;  and  when 
they  learned  that  America  was  synonimous  with  The  New  World, 
they  bid  Captain  Bainbridge  heartily  welcome.    The  Gapudan 
Pasha  who  sent  this  messs^e,  was  not  only  well  informed  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  new  world,  but  a  perfecif  master  of  the  courtesies 
of  the  old.     Understanding  that  Dr.  Clarke  bad  a  brother  (Captain 
G.  CHirke,  of  the  Braakel)  with  the  fleet  at  Marmorice  bay^  he 
assigned  a  Turkish  corvette  for  his  conveyance  thither ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  our  travellers,  gave  orders  to  stow  the  vessel,  not  only 
with  provisions,  but  with  wine,  knives,  forks,  chairs,  and  other 
conveniences  not  in  common  use  among  the  Turks.     Of  this 
vessel,  however.  Dr.,  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps  availed  themselves 
only  so  far  as  the  Dardanelles,  where  they  wisely  abandoned  it  for 
a  humbler  skiff,^  which  would  afford  a  longer  time '  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  interesting  coasts  they  were  about  to  traverse.— 
In  this  part  of  his  work  Dr.  Clarke  receives  very  essential  assis- 
tance from  the  manuscript  journals  of  Mr.  Morrit  and  Mr^Wal- 
pole,  who,  following  the  laudable  example  of  Mr.  R»  Heber  in 
the  first  volume,  have  enriched  his  notes  with  a  variety  of  valuable 
information  given  with  much  candour  and  clearness,  and  supply- 
ing, in  many  instances,  those  points  which  our  author  was  himself 
prevented  from  exploring.    It  would  not,  indeed,  surprize  us,  if  a 
practice  should  become  fashionable,  which,  with  so  little  trouble 
and  so  little  appearance  of  responsibility,  enables  those  minor  tour- 
ists to  appear  in  print,  who  formerly  shrunk  from  the  ordeal  of  cri- 
ticism, or  were  unable  to  eke  out  their  scanty  memoranda  to  the 
legitimate  standard  of  a  quarto.     We  are  really  grateful  to  Dr. 
Clarke  for  the  amusement  and  information  which  these  contribu- 
tions of  his  friends  have  afforded  us,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  be 
is  himself  a  planet  whose  course  no  satellite  need  be  ashamed  to 
follow.     But,  as  reviewers,  we  cannot  conceal  our  fears  that  the 
•example  portends  us  no  good ;  nor  can  we  contemplate  with  an 
equable  mind  the  possibility  of  Sir  John  Carr  revolving  round  Mr. 
John  Gait,  or  a  whok  German  institute  girding  in  fingid  ring  the 
Satumian  bulk  of  Professor  Lichtenstein. 

>    Our  travellers  set  sail  from  Constantinople  Mapch  2,  1801 :  but 

before 
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before  we  attend  iiwix  fitrtber  progress,  we  must  rescue  the  iudus^ 
tri<Mis,  aod  (with  Dr.  Clarke's  good  leave)  the  accurate  Thevenot, 
iroiii  the  charge  of  literary  imposture,  p.  58.-^This  charge  has  en- 
bielj  arisen  from  confounding  Jean  Michel  Thevenot  with  Jean 
Melchisedek  his  uncle,  the  latter  of  whom  undoubtedly  was  no 
eastern  traveller,  and  only  [](rofessed,  lilce'Purchas  and  Hakluyt,  to 
collect  the  labours  of  other  men ;  but  had  Dr.  Clarke  referred  to 
jhe  Bibliotbeca  of  Meuselius,  (Analecta,  torn,  x*  part  2,  p.  1 7 10  or 
ifae  Memoirs  of  D'Arvieux,  (an  author  of  whose  work  he  ap- 
pirently  knows  only  that  part  which  is  printed  in  La  Roquets 
Travels,)  be  would  have  found  sufficient  proof  that  the  nephew,  Jean 
Michel,  reaUy  travelled  over  many  parts  of  the  east,  and  died  in  Per- 
il. Nor  is  the  anecdote  which  Jean  Michel  relates  of  Mahomet 
ii  Second  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  circumstance  inaccurately 
iMed  by  Chishull.  It  was  the  lower  jaw  of  one  of  the  three  twisted 
«pent8  in  the  Hippodrome  which  was  shattered  by  the  conque- 
mr's  battle-axe.  In  the  year  1700,  when  De  La  Mottraye  saw  the 
fillar,  there  were  only  izco  heads  remaining,  and  tb^e  were  stolen 
during  his  abode  in  (Constantinople  by  some  unknown  depredator, 
bot  who  was  generally  suspected  to  be. a  servant,  not  of  the  Polish, 
bat  the  iaiperial  ambassador.  We  shall  hear  no  more,,  we  trust, 
flf  the  fables  and  impostures  of  Thevenot. 

Our  travellers  proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles  witli  a  prosperous 
breeze  and  in  safety,  though  the  awkwardness  of  the  Turkish  sea- 
BWD,  who,  on  saluting  the  Seraglio  with  one-4ind-*twenty  guns,  ran 
iNick  from  the  noise  of  their  own  cannon,  and  confided  the  entii'e 
management  of  the  ship  to  some  French  prisoners  and  Greeks,  was 
not  particularly  adapted  to  set  the  mii^d&of  their  passengers  at  ease. 
The  Greeks,  however,  are  by  no  means  contemptible  sailors,  and, 
as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Walpole's  note,  the  great  profits  which  they 
reaped,  between  the  years  1790  and  1795,  by  carrying  corn  to 
Prance,  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  filled  the  ports  of  Spez- 
zia  and  Hydra  (two  small  and  barren  islands  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Morea)  mth  many  thousand  tons  of  shipping.  Vessels  are 
to  be  seeir  navigated  by  Greeks  carrying,  twenty-two  giins.  .'  One 
of  this  size  I  met,'  says  Mr.  Walpole,  <  in  the  Archipelago,  off 
Andros,  in  company  with  other  smaller  ships  all  sailing  before 
the  wind,  with  large  extended  sails  of  white  cotton,  forming  a 
beaotifiil  appearance.' 

The  entrance  to  the  canal  of  the  Hellespont  from  tlie  sea  of 
Marmora,  though  broader  than  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  has  not  the 
fune  d^ree  of  grandeur..  Lampsacus,.  now  dwindled  to  a  village, 
if  distiiigiiishable  by  its  windmill,  but  the  wines  of  the  district,  ex- 
ported from  the  neighbouring  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  are  Mill 
estetmed  all  ov^  the  Mediterranean,    llie  site  of  aqcient  .Sestos 
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is  identified  by  the  Turkish  name  of  Sest  Tepe  aflSzed  to  a  tumalus 
on  the  shore ;  but  the  appellation  of  Gaziler  Eschiesy,  4he  strand  of 
the  conquerors,  refers,  undoubtedly,  not  to  the  Getic  or  Persian 
inroads,  but  to  the  landing  of  the  Turks  themselves,  whose  earliest 
European  acquisition  was  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Coiridicastro,  a 
memorable  name,  from  the  wretched  pleasantries  with  which  the 
mob  of  Constantinople  consoled  themselves  for  its  loss.  Our 
travellers  received  the  usual  civilities  from  the  Pasha  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, (accompanied  indeed  with  that  hint  in  praise  of  English 
pistols,  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  visit  the  Levant,)  and  enjoyed  a 
oelightiiil  passage  in  an  open  boat  down  the  Hellespont  to  Koum 
Kal^.  The  epithet  (jGrXarvs  *ExXijo^owo^)  applied  by  Homer  to 
this  narrow  fridi,  which  has  perplexed  the  greater  part  of  his  com- 
mentators and  readers,  is  justified  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  a  short  but 
valuable  note,  in  which  he  proves  from  Hesychius  and  Aristotle  de 
Meteofis,  lib.  iii.  that  ^Kotrv^  ought  not  to  be  rendered  *  broad'  but 
<  salt.'  We  readily  join  in  the  praise  which  Dr.  Clarke  bestows 
on  this  ingenious  solution ;  but  we  are  not,  we  confess,  suffici- 
ently expert  in  his  mode  of  reasoning  to  comprehend  how  an  epi- 
tliet  to  which,  in  common  with  all  other  seas,  -the  Hellespont  is 
entided,  can  convey  any  allusion  to  the  remarkable  difference  of 
colour  which  he  noticed  between  the  clear  brine  of  the  Straits  and 
the  muddy  embouchure  of  the  Mender,  on  die  left  or  western  bank 
of  which,  on  a  spit  of  sand,  occupied  by  the  modem  fort  of  Koum 
Kali^  Dr.  Clarke  first  landed  on  the  interesting  plam  of  the  Troad. 
The  following  observations  on  its  general  character  appear  to 
us  both  novel  and  \^el\  founded, 

'  A  peculiar  circumstance  characterized  the  topography  of  the  cities 
of  ancient  Greece  ;  and  this  perhaps  has  not  been  considered  so  gene- 
ral as  it  really  was.  Every  metropolis  possessed  its  citadel'  and  its 
plain ;  the  citadel  as  a  place  of  refuge  during  war;  the  plain  as  a  source 
of  agriculture  in  peace.  To  this  were  some  exceptions ;  as  in  the  in** 
stance  of  Delphi,  whose  celebrity  originated  in  secondary  causes ;  but 
they  were  very- few,  and  may  be  omitted.  In  the  provinces  of  Greece^ 
at  (his  day,  the  appearance  caused  by  a  plain,  flat  as  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  surrounded  by  mountains,  or  having  lofty  rocks  in  its  centra 
or  sides,  serves  to  denote  the  situation  of  ruins  proving  to  be  those  of 
some  ancient  capital.  Many  of  those  plains  border  on  the  sea^and  seenji 
to  have^been  formed  by  the  retiring  of  its  waters.  Cities  so  situated 
were  the  most  ancient ;  Argos,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  are  of  the  number. 
The  vicinity  of  fertile  plains  to  the  coast  offered  settlements  to  the 
earliest  colonies,  before  the  interior  of  the  country  became  known.  As 
population  increased,  or  the  first  settlers  were  driven  inward  by  new 
adventurers,  cities  more  mediterranean  were  established;  but  all  of 
these  possessed  their  respective  plains.  The  physical  phasnomena  of 
Greece,  differing  from  those  of  any  other  country,  present  a  series  of 

beautiful 
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beaatifol  plains,  socceasivdy  surrounded  by  mountains  of  limestone ;  re* 
sembling,  although  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  rarely  accompanied  by  vol* 
canic  products,  ^e  craters  of  tbe  Phlegraean  fields.  Everywhere  their 
kvtl  surfiaces  seem  to  have  been  deposited  by  water,  gradually  retired 
or  e\aporated  ;  they  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  richest  soil,  and 
their  produce  is  yet  proverbially  abundant. 

^  In  this  manner  stood  the  cities  of  Argos,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Megara, 

Elensis,  Athens,  Thebes,  Amphissa,  Orchoroenus,  Chseronea,  Lebadea, 

Urissa,  Peila,  and  many  other.     Pursuing  the  inquiry  over  all  the 

cottDtries  bordering  the  .£gean,  we  find  every  spacious  plain  accom-> 

funed  by  the  remains  of  some  city,  whose  celebrity  was  proportioned 

to  tbe  fertility  of  its  territory,  or  the  advantages  of  its  maritime  posi* 

M.    Such,  according  to  Homer,  were  the  circumstances  of  associa* 

tsB  characterizing  that  district  of  Asia  Minor,,  in  which  Troy  was 

s^ed/ — p.  73. 

It  18  not  to  be  supposed,  (Dr.  Clarke  very  sensibly  proceeds 
to  observe,)  that  a  plun  so  favoured  by  nature  as  that^water- 
d  by  the  Mender  and  backed  by  die  ridge  of  Casdagby,  should 
affnd  a  solitary  instance  in  which  these  advantages  had  not  at* 
tneted  settlers;  and  the  voice  of  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  assign- 
ing to  this  very  region  the  city  whose  misfortunes  afforded  a 
dieme  to  the  most  interesting  poem  in  the  world.  The  existence 
aid  the  history  of  such  a  city,  which  the  genius  of  Homer  has 
eipanded  and  adorned,  would  never,  we  think,  have  been  the 
subject  of  doubt,  had  not  such  doubts  arisen  partly  from  the 
imperfection  of  our  modem  maps,  which  pervert  even  those 
itionger  features  of  nature  to  which  every  poet  is  anxious  to  accom- 
modate his  fiction;  and  partly,  we  apprehend,  from  a  mistake  which 
is  common  both  to  the  assailants  and  defenders  of  the  veracity  of 
Homer,  who  have  on  the  one  side  judged  a  fiction  grounded  oa 
bdf  with  the  same  severity  which  would  have  been  applicable  to  a 
chronicle  of  the  facts  themselves,  and  on  the  other  hand,  have  at- 
tempted to  warp  and  bend  the  objects  of  nature  into  compliance 
widi  the  details  of  a  poetic  Mythos.  For  although  a  real 
poet  is  naturally  anxious  to  avail  himself  of.  interesting  and  well 
known  scenery  and  a  story  already  hallowed  by  tradition,  yet  it 
IS  only  so  far'  as  they  suit  his  purpose  that  either  tradition  or  topo- 
graphy will  be  adhered  to ;  and  it  is  surely  preposterous  to  expect 
that  in  a  poem,  so  long,  so  varied,  and  so  busy  as  that  of  Homer,  he 
should  exactly  conform  to  the  sober  rules  of  the  annalist,  or  the 
land-surveyor.  If  tbe  place  assigned  for  the  Grecian  camp  be, 
as  is  asserted^  one  which  before  the  time  at  which  the  action 
of  the  Iliad  begins,  must  have  destroyed  them  by  disease, — ^in- 
stead of  doubting,  with  Bmint,  dmt  the  Greeks  ever  landed  in 
the  Troad  at  all, — ^it  is  surely  safer  to  suppose  that  this  is  an  in- 
stance  in  whicb^  from  some  unknown  and  to  us  very  immaterial  cause, 

the 
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the  poet  has  departed  from  the  truth  of  history.  If,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  probable  site  of  ancient  Ilium  should  be  ill  adapted  to 
the  progress  of  Achilles'  chariot  round  its  walls, — ^if  the  fountains 
mentioned  by  Homer  are  a  little  farther  from  the  city  than  his  nar- 
rative implies, — or  if  no  such  fountains  be  discoverable  in  that  im- 
mediate neighbourhood, — ^the  answer  ought  to  be  that  Homer  is  a 
poet,  not  an  historian, — that  the  insolence  of  Achilles  and  the  tepid 
spring  of  the  Scamander  were  characteristic  and  common  features 
of  ihe  age  and  country  which  he  paints, — and  that,  in  the  words  of 
Aristotle,  a  poet  is  not  tied  down  to  facts,  but  only  to  probabi* 
lities.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  Homer  had  in 
many  respects  departed  from  the  ivy^th  of  history  in  the  action  of. 
his  ppem.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  he  should  not,  by 
an  equal  privilege,  have  omitted,  or  softened,  or  altered  such  features 
of  the  scenery  as  interfered  in  his  opinion  with  the  effect  or  co* 
bereuce  of  his  narration.  His  sparing  mention  of  rivers,  which 
bis  warriors  must  have  forded  twice  ft  day,  and  which  must  have 
inaterially  impeded  the  advance  of  the  Trojan  chariots  from  the 
mound  of  the  plain  to  the  Orecian  intraichment,  is  a  proof  that  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary,  like  some  of  his'  admirers,  to  ascertain 
his  distances  with  the  chain  or  the  theodolite,  or  to  transfer  to 

S)etry  the  trembling  accuracy  of  a  witness  on  a  boundary  cause. 
ut  while  a  poet  himself  is  seldom  thus  particular,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  poetry  to  bestow  even  on  imaginary  scenery,  the  minute- 
ness and  liveliness  which  conveys  the  idea  of  accuracy, — and  if 
only  the  general  features  of  his  picture  are  correct,  the  zeal  of  his 
admirers  in  after-ages  will^not  fail  to  assign  a  local  habitation  to 
even  the  wildest  of  his  fictions.  The  sexton  of  Melrose  has  al- 
ready begun  to  point  out  the  tomb  of  Michael  Scott,  as  described 
in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;  and  though  the  main  outlines  of 
Homer*s  picture  are  probably  copied  from  nature,  yet  we  doubt 
not  that  many  of  those  objects  to  which  Strabo  refers,  instead  of 
affording  subjects  for  the  bard  to  describe,  derived,  in  after-days^ 
their  name  and  designation  from  his  description. 

But  though  we  do  not  apprehend  that  such  topographical  inves- 
tigations will  add  in  any  material  degree  to  the  interest  or  clearness 
of  the  Iliad,  yet  we  esteem  the  investigation  of  the  Troad  as  im- 
portant as  9ny  inquiry  can  be  which  is  purely  antiquarian,  and  feel 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Clarke's  opinions  and  discoveries, 
which  we  shall  present,  if  possible,  to  our  readers  in  a  less  perplex- 
ing shape  than  that  of  his  narration.  For  it  must  not  be  conceal- 
ed,' that  partly  from  the  minuteness  of  the  watch-paper  map  to  the 
scale  of  which  he  has  compressed  the  greater  part  of  Priam's  mo« 
narcliy ;  partly  from  his  ca^price  in  omitting  the  accustomed  index 
which  in  other  maps  directs  us  to  the  cardinal  points ;  and  still 

more 
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iBore  from  the  doubt  and  hesitation  with  which  be  differs  from  die 
opioioDs  of  former  travellers^  he  has  involved  his  facts  in  an  obscu^ 
oty  which  they  do  not  deserve  ;  nor  are  the  insane  wanderings  of 
I<i  more  difficult  to  unravel  than  our  autlior's  excursion  from  Koum 
Kale.*     With  sotne  trouble  we  have,  we  flatter  ourselves,  at  length- 
succeeded,  and  it  may  encourage  others  to  employ  some  portion  of 
the  pmns  which  we  have  done,  when  we  express  our  impartial  opi- 
uoD  that,  whether  we  consider  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
mins  discovered ;  the  good  sense  a|id  good  fortune  which  have 
iiided  Dr.  Clarke's  inquiries ;  or  the  remarkable  coincidence  of 
dor  result  with  the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  ;  the  present 
toor  may  seem  to  constitute  an  era  in  the  topography  of  the  Ilien* 
in  plain,  aiid  to  have  restor6d  a  clue  for  tracing  its  antiquitiea 
vU)  had   been  lost  for  above  a  diousand  years.    There  are  two 
^Is  on  the  coast  of  the  Troad  which  may  be  considered  as  data  on 
wkidi  all  its  inquirers  are  agreed.    The  first  of  these  is  the  Sigeian 
ptomontory,  a  natural  feature  too  remarkable  to  be  mistaken^  and 
tkich  is  identified  with  Cape  Yanizari.    The  second  is  the  tomb  of 
AjaXy  ascertained  by  its  distance,  as  given  by  PUny,  of  thirty  stadia  to 
thci  eastward  of  the  former ;  and  as  being  the  only  conspicuous  tumu* 
1q8  OB  the  shore  between  Koum  Kal^  and  the  Dardanelles.     Be- 
tween these  points,  and  extending  from  the  latter  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  Mender,  is  the  beach  which  tradition  or  fancy  has  uniformly 
assigned  for  the  port  and  encampment  of  the  Greeks.   The  region^ 
however,  immediately  in  front  of  this  station,  and  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  Mender,  liad^  down  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Clarke's  excursion, 
been  yery  imperfectly  explored.     Pococke,  who  traversed  its  coast* 
from  die  Dardanelles  to  Koum  Kal^,  and  had  therefore  the  best 
opportouity  of  identifying  the  points  mentioned  by  Strabo,  though 
he  notices  the  probable  situation  of  Ophrurium  and  the  Ptelean 
pool,  hurries  with  .apparent  indifference  over  the  tract  just  men* 
tioned;  and  Chandler,  though  in  an  excursion  from  Sigeium  he 
advanced  in  the  very  direction  of  Palaio  Callifat,  and  noticed  a 
conical  hill  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  Cal- 
licdone,  stopped  short,  as  by  fatality,  at  the  very  moment  of  dis- 
coveiy,  and  abandoned  the  unfinished  adventure  to  a  more  fortu- 
nate,  or  more   persevering   inquirer.     In    the  days,   indeed,   of 
Chandler  and  Pococke,  mankind  were  content  to  admire  the  beauty 
of  Homer's  painting,  without  caring  what  particular  hillock  sate  U> 


*  Dr.  CbilLe  hat  tome  nnitiaing  obserT&tions  on  (liii  subject,  p.  164. — We,  of  course, 
canooC  cootett  with  bim  the  accuracy  of  tl-e  epiihet  vCpicec  as  applied  to  the  Cuban  ;— 
^t  we  realfjr  cannot  bring  oui&clves  to  believe  that  when  '  .^scb^lus  wrote  geographi- 
cally he  bad  reference  to  better  documents  than  modern  maps/ — or  that  when  he  con- 
(^ocCi  iiif  afflicted  heifer  down  tbe  Indus  to  the  Cataracts  of  tlie  Nile,  be  ia  itating  the 
'  risolt  of  bis  own  practical  obKervatioii<».* 

him 
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him  for  iU  portrait ;  and  the  controv^sy,  first  awakened  by  the  vene- 
rable Bryant,  had  not  affixed  to  every  streamlet  of  Priam's  epipire, 
a  consequence  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher/ even  now  per-» 
baps  it  hardly  possesses.  The  later  tourists  also,  since  Chevalier  by 
mischance  first  stumbled  on  Boumabaschi,  have  found  it  so  much 
easier  to  tread  in  his  steps  than  to  seek. out  a  road  for  themselves, 
that  they  have  been  occupied  in  the  vain  attempt  to  re^roncile  con^ 
tradietions  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mender,  instead  of  invading 
the  r^ions  eastward,  the  uxviparov  XeifMofet 

— ^Yet  it  is  undoubtedly  in  this  direction,  that  Strabd  has  taught  us 

to  expect  the  most  important  discoveries.     1st.  In  a  commanding 

ailuation,  immediately  above  die  Grecian  camp,  two  miles  and  a 

half  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Scamander,  and  one  mile  and  a 

half  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea,  stood  the  city  of  New  Ilium, 

which  Lysimachus  fortified,  and  which  afterwards  became  a  Roman 

colony.     But,  £dly,  forty  stadia,  or  five  miles  eastward  of  New 

Ilium,  was  a  remarkable  hill,  which  even  in  the  days  of  Strabo  re* 

tained  its. Homeric  appellation  of  Callicolone,  and  whose  base  vf99 

watered  by  the  Simdis.     And  it  was  between  these  two  points,  vten 

stadia  from  the  Callicolone,  and  thirty  from  New  Ilium,  that  the 

village  stood  which  was  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 

capiud  of  Priam. 

The  ruins  which  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  at  Palaio  Callifit,  he  has 

undoubtedly  good  reason  for  calling  those  of  New  Ilium .  By  his  map, 

indeed,  they  are  too  far  removed  both  from  the  sea  and  the  embou-^ 

chure  of  .the  Mender, — and  if  they  are,  as  he  asserts,  only  three 

miles  and  three  quarters  from  the  woody  and  conspicuous  Beyan 

Mezaley — it  is  impossible  ^t  this  last  can  be  the  Callicolone, 

which,  as  Strabo  expressly  states^  was  at  the  distance  of  forty 

stadia.     Nor  is  the  Callifat  Osmak,  which  is  ^undoubtedly  the  Si- 

mo'is,  sufficiently  near  the  Beyan  Mezaley.     But  we  know  too  well 

the  unavoidable  inaccuracy  of  a  map  taken  by  an  unpractised  eye, 

to  lay  any  great  stress  on  these  difficulties ;  and  for  die  identity  of 

Palaio  Callifat  with   New  Iliumvthere  are  other  evidences  to  be 

drawn  from  Strabo's  description.     Immediately  behind  the  city,  a 

ridge  of  high  land  had  its  bc^nning  which  divided  the  Scamandrian 

or  exterior,  from  the  Simo'isian  or  interior  plain,  a  circumstance 

which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  limestone  rar^  traversed  by 

Dr.  Clarke,  and  supposed  by  him,  with  great  plausibility,  to  be  the 

dpoocfMs  TeSioio,  where  Homer  encamps  his  Trojans.    -We  have  no 

doubt  it  will  be  found  to  communicate  with  tliose  hills  which  our 

traveilers  crossed  between  Thyuibrik  and  Tchiblafc,  and  that  the 

tumulus 
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UuDohiii  wbich  they  noticed  on  their  south-eastern  slope  is  really  the 

temb  of  ilos.     We  should  wish  then  future  travellers  to  ascer- 

tao,  whether  the  ruins  of  Palaio  Callifat  be  not  in  fact  a  mile  or  a 

laile  and  a  half  nearer  to  Sigeium  than  Dr.  Clarke  has  laid  them 

downy  and  proportioimbly  farther  from  the  Bey  an  Mezaley.     Or  if 

liis  estimate  of  the  respective  distances  should  be  correct^  whether 

there  are  any  evidences  that  the  sea  has  receded  since  the  time  of 

Strabo;*  or  what  probabilities  uiay  appear  that  New  Ilium  ex- 

teaded  itself  towards  Sigeium  sufjiciently  to  account  for  the  discre* 

fttcy,  by  supposing  that  the  twenty  furlongs  were  measured  from 

ib  western  extremity.     We  should  also  be  anxious  to  know  the 

mity  of  the  Callifiit  Osmak  to  the  Beyan  Mezaley,  and  whether 

hst  be  not  some  hill,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  beyond  the  later,  which 

bi  equal  or  better  claims  to  the  character  of  the  Callicolone.    In 

Hb  last  case  it  will  become  extremely  probaUe  that  the  Beyan 

Mealey^— -evidently  the  object  of  peculiar  veneration,-^and  resem* 

Va%j  as  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us, '  the  Castle  Hill  at  Cambridge/ 

ii  the  Acropolis  of  ancient  Troy.    At  all  events,  if  this  last  be 

nor  ascertained,  it  must  be  by  the  clue  which  he  has  fuiiaished  that 

»ch  discovery  will  be  made. 

Another  addition  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  made  to  our  knowledge 
sf  the  Troad,  and  one  of  the  importance  of  which  he  is  himself  un* 
conscious,  is  the  ancient  city  whose  ruins  he  visited,  between  Halil 
Elly  and  the  shore,  and  which  himself  and  his  party  were  unable  to 
reconcile  to  any  previous  account  of  the  country.  A  reference  to 
Slrabo  would,  however,  have  convinced  him  that  they  could  only 
belong,  to  Rh«teium,  which  the  best  readings  place  at  70  stadia,  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  Sigeiaa  promontory,  and  which  must  there- 
fore have  occupied  the  precise  spot  <rf  these  remains.  This  city 
bas  been  in  general  absurdly  placed,  in  utter  defiance  of  Strabo's- 
measurement,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tomb  of  Ajax ;  and 
even  Dr.  Clarke  has  dignified  this  latter  spot  with  the  name  of  the 
Rhsteian  promontory,  and  the  tomb  itself  witli  thatof  Aianteium. 
A  comparison,  however,  of  Pliny  with  Strabo  will  prove,  Ist,'  that 
Aianteium  was  not  a  name  applied  to  the  tomb  itself,  but  was  that 
of  the  adjoining  town;  £dly,  that  this  town,  though  subject*  to 
Rhaeteium,  was  distinct  from  it,  being  only  thirty  stadia  from  Si- 
geium, while  the  other  was  at  least  twice  the  distance :  Sdly,  that 
sm  open  tract  of  beach,  i}i»y  aXirfv));,  intervened  between  Rlueteilim 
aad  Aianteium,  and  answers  precisely  to  the  heathy  country  which 
Br.  Clarke  traversed  in  his  way  to  the  former. 

Our  author  speaks  (^oubtfully  as  to  the  course  ef  that  river  which 

^Ilit  app^n  .unlikely*  aiuco  tli«  tomb  of  Ajax  is  now  as  near  tl^e  shore  as  cr«r^  and 
(!te  curreot  of  iii«  Heiictpont  would  clear  awaj  all  deposits  of  Uie  Mender. 

he 
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he  forded  between  Thyrabrik  and  Tchiblak,  and  which  the  author 
of  the  history  of  Ilium  supposed  to  be  the  Simo'is  of  Homer.  If  it 
fall  into  the  Mender  at  the  common  embouchure  above  Koum  Kali^ 
it  is  marvellous  that  he  did  not  observe  it  from  the  lofty  situation  of 
Palaio  Callifat,;  yet  the  nature  of  the  country  evidendy  appears  to 
allow*  it  no  other  issue.  As  to  its  joining  the  Mender  near  Tchib- 
lak|  it  is  an  utterly  preposterous  notion ;  since  the  country  has  a 
regular  fall  from  the  Ida  to  the  west,  4iiid  since,  if  it  joiued  any 
river  there,  it  must  be  the  Callifat  Osmak,  in  which  case  our  tra- 
vellers must  have  forded  it  not  once  but  twice.  Its  embouchure 
may  therefore,  we  presume,  be  confidently  placed  in  the  spot  as- 
ugned  by  our  author's  map  ;  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  the 
examination  of  future  travellers,  since  there  is  a  passage  in  Pliny 
which  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  is  a  stream  of  bx  more  renown  than 
the  QufiSpuos  iFOT»fios  of  Strabo. 

Besides  a  navigable  stream  to  which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of 
Scamander,  and  which  he  describes  as  falling  into  the  iEgean  sea, 
to  the  south  of  the  Sigeian  promontory,  he  enumerates  three  rivera 
as  falling  into  a  common  aestuary :  these  are  the  Palie-Scamander, 
the  Simo'is,  and  the  Xanthus.  In  the  hu^age  of  men,  the  Xanthus 
wai3>  in  the  days  of  Homer,  also  called  Scamander ;  so  that  widiin 
the  space  of  a  vei^  few  miles  we  have  three  rivers  with  one  com- 
mon appellation.  From  this  fact,  some  interesting  conclusions  wiU 
follow.  Ist,  It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Minder,  Mendar, 
Mseander,  or  Scamander,  (for  they  are  evidently  the  same  word,) 
^as,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Asia  Minor,  either  generic  for  all 
rivers,  or,  at  least,  descriptive  of  some  quality  in  which  many  wera 
partakers. 

2dly,  By  the  supposition  of  a  double  or  treble  Scamander,  many 
of  those  (hfficulties  will  be  removed,,  which  have  in  every  age  per- 
plexed the  critics  of  Homer  and  the  topographers  of  the  Troad : — 
but,  3dly,  lliere  being  two  Scamanders  and  one  Simo'is  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Ilium,  a  question  will  aris^,  which  of 
the  three  rivers  was  Simo'is,  and  which  of  the  other  two  was  that 
Scamander  which  Homer  most  frequently  mentions,  and  which  he 
distiuguishes  by  its  divine  title  of  Xanthus?  There  are  reasons 
for  supposii^,  that  (if  Troy  stood  where  Strabo  places  it)  the^  mo- 
dem Mender  can  have  been  neither  the  Xanthus  nor  Sin^o'is  of 
Homer. 

1st,  Whoever  compares  Dr.  Clarke's  map  with  the  account  of 

Strabo,  will  observe  that  the  direct  way  for  the  Greeks  to  advance 

against  Troy,  was,  after  crossing  that  river  which  we  will  atill 

call  the  Tliymbrik,  to  incline  to  the  east  with  the  Callifat  Os- 

mak  to  their  right.     If  they  had  crossed  the  Callifat  Osmak, 

they  would  have  left  Troy  behind  them,  and  have  incurred  the 

greatest 
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^test  hazard  of  being  cut  off  jfirom  their  ships.  .It  is  riot  neces- 

an  to  be  a  soldier  to  understand  this  danger ;  and  the  warriors  to 

Horn  Homer  sung  would  surely  have  scouted  such  an  improbability. 

It  was  however  between  the  streams  of  Simois  and  Xanthus  that  the 

SRater  part  of  Homer's  battles  were  fought,  and  the  mound  of 

tke  plain  and  the  tomb  of  Ilus  were  situated ;  the  Mender  there* 

^  can  be  neither  of  these.    Again,  if  the  least  stress  is  to  be 

U  OB  the  descriptions  of  Homer,  it  is  plain  that  no  river  could 

lienrene  betwixt  Troy  and  his  Scamander  or  Xanthus ;  for  other- 

w*  Bo  fountain  near  the  walls  of  Troy  could  arise,  or  be  sup- 

|Med  to  arise  from  the  Scamander,  or  to  have  any  connection  with 

tedfer;  but  between  Strabo's  lUum  and  die  Mender,  the  Calli- 

btOsmak  flows:  on  this  account  too,  the  Mender  is  then  ex* 

^,  Tlie  Scamandrian  plain,  where  the  Grecian  army  mus- 
toed  was,  of  course,  the  nearest  to  the  ships.  It  is  also  called 
k  exterior  plain  by  Strabo,  as  the  Simoisian  is  called  the  interior 
Jjhai,  and  this  is  sufficient  evidence  that,  of  the  two  remaining 
nv€iB,  die  Callifat  Osmak  is  the  Simois. 

Sdly,  The  plain  immediately  before  the  Grecian  port  is  called 
SGanandriany  not  very  accurately,  if  the  Scamander  only  bounded 
oie  extremity,  and  that  the  farthest  from  Troy ;  but  with  good 
nsiOD,  if  a  river  indifferently  called  Xandius  or  Scamander  watered 
kin  its  whole  lengdi. 
4dily,  When  Achilles'cuts  off  the  retreat  of  the  Trojan  fugitives, 
»d  obliges  one  party  to  rush  to  the  fords'  of  Xanthus,  it  is  ap- 
parent from  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  that  those  who  were 
ihis  overtaken  were  flying,  as  they  naturally  would  fly,  towardi 
tbeb  <nty  •     Bnt  neither  the  Mender  nor  the  Callifat  Osmak  answer 
to  this  description,^  for  neither  of  them  are  in  the  track  from  the 
diips  Co  Ilium.    On  the  whole,  it  may  be  thought,  on  an  attentive 
comparison  of  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Homer,  that  of  the  three  rivers, 
whidi  fisill  into  the  Sigeian  sestuary,  the  principal  and  most  west- 
Gljf'is  the  Palse-Scaroander  of  jPliny;  the  Callifat  Osmak,  the 
Simois :  and  that  the  third,  now  called  the  Thymbrik,  was  the  Xan- 
thus of  Pliny  and  the  Xantlius  and  Scamander  pf  Homer. 

We  foresee  two  otgecons  to  our  hypothesis : — ^first,  that  Strabo 
places  the  Scamander  on  the  S^eian  side  of  the  Simois ;  but,  (not 
to  mention  that  there  are  readings  of  Strabo  which  reverse  this 
Ofder,)  if  we  suppose  bim  to  be  speaking  of  ^tlie  Palae-Scamender, 
Us  accoont  will  not  interfere  with  our  ideas ;  and  of  the  Xanthus 
Ik  says  nothing.  The  second  is,  that  if  the  Grecian  camp  had 
km  dbits  guarded  by  a  river,  they  need  not  have  built  their  walU 
Bot  whatever  were  the  name,  if  such  a  stream  flows  there,  the 
&Baiky  win  be  the  same :  however  called,  it  b  probably  ford- 
roL.  «•  NO.  xvix.  M  able; 
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able;  and,  above  all^  the  wall  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an  in-' 
vention  of  Homer's.  As  to  the  passage  which  Dr.  Clarke  ad-^ 
vances  (Iliad,  K.  4990  ^®  cannot,  we  confess,  decide  on  the  ima* 
ginary  station  from  which  Homer  supposed  himself  to  survey  his 
own  battles;  but  we  never  read  that  passage  without  a  strong  im- 
pression, thai  it  was  to  the  left  of  Ajax  and  the  Grecian  army,  that 
Hector  was  lopping  off  the  heads  of  warriors ;  and  that  the  Sea- 
mander,  on  whose  brink  these  exploits  were  performed,  was  conse- 
quently to  the  left  of  the  Simois.  After  all,  till  we  have  more 
accurate  maps,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  doubt ;  but  our 
hypothesis  is  at  least  consistent  with  the  account  of  Pliny,  and 
the  sketch  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  furnished :  and  whatever  further 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  must  redound  still  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  observer,  who  first  awakened  the  attention  of  antiqua-* 
Ties  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mender. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  if  the  observations  of  tht 
present  volume  be  correct,  the  hypotheses,  the  plans  and  drawii^ 
of  Chevalier  and  his  associates,  have  all  been  labour  in  vain,  and 
Bomabaschi,  with  its  fabled  springs,  (for  the  cold  spring  appears  to 
luve  existed  in  description  only,)  must  relapse  into  its  origmal  ob- 
^urity.  We  have  felt,  we  confess,  a  sort  of  invidious  satis&ctioii 
at  the  ludicrous  distress  of  so  many  laborious  inquirers,  whose  cob- 
web intrenchmeuts  our  lively  traveller  has,  like  the  bee  in  Swift's 
Battle  of  the  books,  with  so  much  ease,  and  almost  without  intend- 
ing it,  overthrown^  The  passage  in  the  Iliad,  however,  on  which 
their  opinion  rested,  perplexed  the  critics  so  long  i^o  as  the  time 
tif  Strabo,  who  notices  its  difficulty,  and  proceeds  to  mention  that 
'  in  this  place  (meaning  the  Pagus  Uienshun)  there  was  no  hot  spring ; 
«nd  that  the  source  of  Scamander  was  not  here  but  in  the  mountain. 
We  forget  whether  Bryant  has  noticed  this  passage ;  but  it  is  singular, 

that  (settiiig  aside  all  the  other  objections  to  Bonnabaschi)  the  very 
.circumstance  of  its  te{>id  spring  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  tf 

not  the  place  which  antiquity  considered  as  the  site  of  Troy.      ^  ^ 
We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Clarke  s 

excursion  to  the  source  of  the  Mender  and  the  summit  of  Caa- 

daghy : — to  the  perils  which  he  endured  in  ascending  the  latter, 
>  and  the  awful  and  romantic  scenery  which  surrounds  thelfirst.  The 

costume  and  sandals  of  the  Idaean  peasants  convey,  even  at  the  pr^ 

sent  time,  no  bad  impression  of^the  ancient  Phrygian  habit  and 
.  the  subjects  of  JEneas ;  and  their  wicker  carts,  as  Chandler  had 
.  previously  noticed,  are  nearly  on  the  model  of  the  classic  H'P^ 

Tfieir  manners  are  interes^sg  and  hospitable,  and  the  furniture  ana 
.  ample  chimneys  of  their  dwellings  appeared  to  Dr«  Clarke  (to 

whom  thestudy  of  Gothic  antiquity  is,  as  will  be  afterwards  shew0i 

•by  no  means  familiar)  the  protoypes  of  the  furniture  and  arrai%«* 

QieDi 
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iO€Di  noticed  in  the  ancient  manaioii-houses  of  his  pwn  countryi^ 

In  truths  however,  both  the  one  and  the  other  are   the   natural 

rchitecture  of  countries  abounding, in  wood,  the  obvious  oma- 

aeou  of  a  nation  of  hunters   and   warriors,  and  are  sufficiently 

accounted  for  by  the  similarity  of  habits  and  necessities,  without 

sending  the  crusaders  to  Phrygia  to  learn  the  form  of  a  chimney, 

«rthe  maoner  of  banging  up  a  spear  on  the  wall.     It  is,  however^ 

I  fiTourite  practice  with  our  author  to  confront  the  practices  of 

astaot  countries  even  on  points  where  it  is  almost  impossible  they 

ttKtId  differ.     Thus,  he  is  not  satisfied   with   telling  us   that 

i^baschi  means  in  Turkish  *  the  head  of  the  springs,'  without 

^Buring  us  that   places  in  Wales  receive  their  appellations  front 

^  causes.    The  fact,  no  doubt,  is  true ;  but  surely  it  was  not 

''si  carrying  from  Pen-tre-fynnin  to  Phrygia,  since  all  countries 
l^ve  ever  visited  have  the  custom  of  naming  places  from  some 
^f^srt  of  art  or  of  nature:  Dr.  Clarke  may  himself  have  heard 
^n ancient  city  named  from  its  bridge  over  the  Cam;  and  hia 
"^to  London  must  have  occasionally  conducted  him  through  th& 
•^eof  Foutmire. 

To  return  from  this  digression : — In  this  secluded  district,  (not 
Mmire,  but  Ida,)  the  ancient  cities  of  Palae  Scepsis  and  ^neia 
^  their  classical  names  almost  unaltered ;  and,  at  the  latter 
^,  a  tumulus,  of  the  largest  size,  wOuld  appear,  from  its  liame 
'  Eae  Tepe,  to  cover  the  ashes  of  .£neas.  The  altars  and  temple 
'the  Idean  Jupiter,  some  of  the  features  of  which  are  so  rude  as  to 
^almost  Druidicaf, — are  found  on  a  hill  called  Kutchunlu  Tepe,^— 
J3d  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  region  is  filled  with  ruins  of  every 
f'  and  style  of  architecture,  from  th^  noblest  Doric  of  classicat 
-ines^down  to  the  hermitage  of  the  middle  ages.  Gargafus,  at  the. 
3ieof  Dr.  Clarke's  visit,  was  covered  with  snow,  and  of  dangerous 
^cess;  but  later  in  the  year  Lord  Aberdeen  ascended  it  without; 
%ulty.  It  commands  a  noble  prospect  of  great  part  of  Asia 
^or,  and  its  roots  approach  so  near  the  Adramyttian  Gulph,  that 
^  regular  caravan  track  from  Adramyttium  to  Abydos  still  runs 
nated  by  Herodotus)  on  its  north-eastern  side.     Dr.  Clarke, 

!^ever,  ia  guilty  of  a  small  inaccuracy  in  supposing  that  tigers  are 

Dod  among  these  wilds.  The  lynx  is  probably  found  there;  but 
tiger,  we  apprehend,  could  not  endure  a  climate  so  severe. 

Jr  traveller  returned  to  the  coast  by  the  baths  of  Lydia  Hamami^ 
by  Alexandria  Troas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  latter 
lie  discovered  a  fallen  column  of  granite  whose  gigantic  pro^ 
tioQs,  resembling  those  of  Pompey's  Pillar  at  the  Egyptian 
iandria,  induced  him  to  refer  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  tbo> 
^mon  founder  of  both  cities,  whose  statue  they  might  be  in«4 
W  to  support. 

p^in  Alexandria  Troas  he  returned  to  the  Dardanelles,  and 
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after  again  experiencing  the  bospicality  of  the  Pachai  embarked  for 
Egypt. 

Some  particulars  respectmg  Alexandria  Troas  are  added  in  a 
note  by  Mr.  Walpole*  none  of  which,  however,  are  such  as  to 
demand  insertion  here,  though  they  are  evidently  the  observations 
of  a  vigorous  mind,  and  one  in  no  common  degree  familiar  with  the 
authors  and  manners  of  antiquity.  He  spells  hu  Turkish  names 
most  incorrectly.  Mr.  Heber,  in  his  Crimean  Journal,  haa 
been  guilty  of  some  similar  inaccuracies,  which  are,  indeed,  the 
common  traps  for  those  who  write  firom  the  ear;  nor  should  we  have 
noticed  them  except  to  contrast  the  superior  correctness  which 
generally  dbtinguishes  Dr.  darkens  eastern  orthography,  and  tore- 
commend  that  all  who  visit  a  country,  should,  at  least,  take  the 
pains  of  mastering  its  characters, 

A  voyage  down  the  Archipelago  is  likely  to  present  but  little 
that  is  new;  its  islands  are  nearly  as  well  known  to  the  generality 
of  readers  as  those  of  MuU  or  Stafia,  nor  is  much  amusement  to  be 
expected  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  manners  and  scenery 
which  are  given  by  every  traveller  from  Touraefort  downwards,  or 
even  from  the  addition  of  a  -few  mutilated  ioscriptions  to  the  stock 
already  in  hand.  Yet  even  a  country  thus  generally  known  may 
derive  an  interest  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  painted ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  eloquence  of  the  following  passage  have  not  been 
often  exceeded  by  the  ablest  masters  of  description. 

*  Whether  in  dim  perspective,  through  grey  and  silveiy  ipists,  or 
aroid&t  hues  of  liveliest  purple,  the  isles  and  continents  of  Greece  pre- 
sept  tbeir  varied  features,  nor  pen,  nor  pencil,  can  pourtray  the  scenery. 
Whatsoever,  in  the  warmest  fancies  of  my  youth,  imagination  had  re- 
presented of  this  gifted  country,  was  afterwards  not  only  realised,  but 
surpassed.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  his  conception  an  evening  sun, 
behind  the  towering  clii&  of  Patmos,  gilding  the  battlements  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Apocaljrpse  with  its  parting  rays;  the  consecrated 
island,  surrounded  by  inexpressible  brightness,  seeming  to  float  upon  an 
abyss  of  fire ;  while  the  moon,  in  milder  splendor,  is  rising  full  over  the 
opposite  expanse.  Such  a  scene  I  actually  witnessed,  with  feelings 
naturally  excited  by  all  the  circumstances  of  local  solemnity;  for  such 
indeed  might  have  been  the  face  of  Mature,  when  the  inspiration  of  an 
Apostle,  kindling  in  its  contemplation,  uttered  the  Alleluias  of  that 
mighty  Voice,  telling  of  salvation  and  OLOftT  and  honour  an  b 
^WBa/ — p.  194- 

On  the  eastern  face  of  Samos,  a  vast  and  awful  mountain,  &• 
lambent  flame  is  sometimes  seen  to  hover  in  stormy  nights,  visible 
at  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  serving  as  a  natural  beacon  iu 
the  dangerous  channel  of  Bocaze. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  have  often  climbed  their  rocks  in 
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waidi  of  dns  miiraculouB  phanar,.but  have  uniforml;  failed  to  find 

s.  The  place,  indeed,  where  it  appears  to  rise,  (two-thirds  of  the 

ti|^t  of  die  precipice,)  must  be,  m  bad  weather,  almost  inaccessi- 

Ue.    '  It  18  probably,'  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes, '  one  of  those  ex- 

Uations  of  ^nited   hydrogen  gas  found  in  many  parts   of  the 

vorU,  and  always  most  conspicuous  in  hazy  and  rainy  weatlier.'    It 

Vjliciwever,  the  only  instance  we  know  of  a  beneficent  *  wiU*o*- 

te-whisp.'     At  Om,  now  Stanchio,  the  noble  plane  tree  which 

kkeea  the  admiration  of  all  tourists  for  the  two  last  centuries, 

ifl  exists,  thou|^  with  diminished  beauty,  and  the  warm  chalybeate 

fnap  recal  the  memory  of  Hippocrates.    Here  Dr.  Clarke  dis- 

ONcred  an  ioteresting  bas-relief  which  he  supposed  to  represent  the 

ij^feds  of  Nqptune  and  Amphitrite,  though,  from  his  own  descrip- 

ftB^k  is  apparent  that  they  can  be  only  Uioseof  Bacchus  and  Ari- 

i^L    It  is  strange,  indeed^  that  be  should  have  been  mistaken  in  a 

cae  so  obvious*     Even  Tooke's  Pantheon,  we  apprehend,  would 

hfe  toU  him  that  Bacchus  was  sometimes  represented  with  a 

kad;  and  that  the  thyrsus,  the  satyrs,  the  bacchanals^  and  the 

tfer,  could  have  no  possible  reference  to  any  of  the  marine  deities. 

1W  following  note,  however,  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppress,  both 

»it  enables  us  to  appreciate  Dr.  Clarke's  unassisted  exertions  in 

acqairing  those  most  important  antiquities  which  be  has  added  to 

aur  national  stcKd^,  and  as  it  nuiy  throw  additional  light  on  the 

ipirit  manifested  by  a  virtuoso  of  higher  rank  and  greater  advan 

l^cs^  at  whose  approach,  if  ever,  since  the  days  of  AlariC| 

'  Maestum  illacrymat  tempiis  ebur,  ^eraque  sudsnt !' — 

'  The  removal  of  this  precious  relique,  to  any  of  the  museums  of 
Emtype,  must  be  a  desirable  object  with  every  civilised  nation.  It  is 
IB  honour  reserved  for  some  more  favoured  adveuturers.  The  only 
power  we  possessed  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  our  national  literary  trea- 
sareSy  was  doe  to  our  industry  alone.  The  aid  our  national  situation, 
mh  regard  to  Turkey,  might  then  have  afforded,  was  studiously  whh- 
bdd.  An  absolute  prohibition  was  enforced,  respecting  the  removal  of 
iny  of  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  excepting  by  the  agents  of  our 
owa  Ambassador  at  the  Pone.  Mr.  Gel  I,  author  o}  ''The  Topography 
df  Troy,"  &cc.  was  actually  interdicted  making  drawings  within  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  While  I  must  lament  the  misemble  policy  of 
SQch  a  measure,  and  a  loss  affecting  the  public,  rather  than  ourselves  as 
iadiiidu^,  I  can  only  add,  that  every  exertion  is  How  making  towards 
rescuing  from  destruction,  not  only  the  valuable  monument  here 
tiloded  tOj  but  also  many  other  important  objects  of  acquisition  lying 
KsOered  over  the  desolated  territories  of  the  Turkish  empire.  To  a 
^^  Minister  at  the  Porte,  their  removal  and  safe  conveyance  to 
Efldand  woald  be  the  work  merely  of  a  wi^h  expressed  upon  the  sub* 
')tct  to  the  Capudan  Pacha;  and  for  the  measures  necessary  in  remqv* 
m  tiiem  fttnn  their  present  place,  no  injury  would  be  sustained  by  the 
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fine  siis^in  the  dilapidation  of  any  Grecian  ^viie^'ng.-* English  travellers, 
distinguished  by  their  talents,  illustrious  by  their  rank,  and  fortunate 
in  their  wealth,  are  now  traversing  those  regions,  to  whom  every  in- 
struction has  been  given  that  may  facilitate  and  expedite  their  re- 
searches; it  is  hoped  success  will  attend  their  promised  endeavours  to 
enrich  their  nation  by  the  possession  of  such  valuable  documents.' — 
p.  211,  Note. 

The  following  particulars,  furnished  by  Mr.  Walpole  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  Greek  peasantry,  are  interesting,  and  in  h, 
great  measure  new. 

•  *  A  Greek  labourer  receives  from  thirty-five  to  forty  paras  a  day, 
nearly  fifteen  pence:  he  works  only  two-thhrds  of  the  year;  the  other 
third  consists  of  holidays.  During  the  four  fasts,  of  which  that  in  Lent 
is  the  most  strictly  observed,  he  eats  shelUfish,  caviar,  (the  roe  of  stun* 
geon,)  pulse,  and  anchovies. 

'I  observed  but  few  Greek  villages  in  Asia  Minor:  the  Greeks  i^Il 
Sjeek  the  great  towns,  to  avoid  more  easily  the  different  means  of  op- 
pression resorted  to  by  the  Turkish  Governors;  whose  short  residence 
in  their  provinces  is  spent,  not  in  countenancing  or  furthering  any  im- 
provement or  plans  of  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  those  subject  to 
diem,  but  in  exacting  every  thing  they  can,  to  repay  themselves  for  the 
sum  which  the  Porte  takes  from  tbera;  and  in  carrying  away  what 
wealth  they  are  able  -to  amass.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  sum 
any  given  province  pays  annually  to  the  Porte  ;  but  a  near  conjecture 
n^ay  be  made,  by  adding  the  Haraich  (capitation-tax)  to  the  sum  which* 
the  Governor  stipulates  to  p^y  every  year.  r 

*  The  Turks,  as  far  as  my  experience  carried  me,  shew  no  disposi- 
tion to  molest  or  offend  a  traveller.  Something  contemptuous  may  at 
times  be  observed  in  their  manner.  But  a  great trhange  for  the  better, 
in  their  general  deportment,  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  never  being 
now  exasperated  by  the  attack  of  corsairs  or  pirates  on  the  coast. 

'  No  people  living  under  the  same  climate,  and  in  the  same  country, 
can  be  so  opposite  as  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  There  is  in  the  former  a 
cringing  manner,  and  yet  a  forwardness,  disgusting  to  the  gravity  and 
seriousness  of  the  latter.  The  Turks  treat  the  Armenians,  who  con- 
duct themselves  generally  with  great  propriety  and  decorum,  with 
much  less  harshness  than  they  shew  to  the  Greeks.  The  present  con- 
dition is  certainly  not  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  for  considering 
the  character  of  the  Greeks;  and  their  faults,  which  are  those  of  their 
unfortunate  situation,  would  disappear  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  a  different  government.  When  in  office  and  authority, 
they  are  not  so  devoid  of  insolence  to  their  countrymen, as  might  be  wish- 
ed. The  codja-bashis  in  the  Morea  are,  many  of  them,  tyrannical  to  the 
other  Greeks.  The  treatment  which  the  Jews  experienced  at  their 
hands,  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  empire,  is  that  which  the  Greeks  now 
meet  with  from  the  Turks.     "  No  one,"  says  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

^'  dares  to  go  on  horseback,  but  the  Imperial  physician;  and  the  Jevvs 
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wt  Bated  in  tiie  town  by  all  the  Greeks,  without  any  regard  to  diei^ 
§Bod  or  bad  character.' — ^p.  186. 

Some  vestiges  of  ancient  superstidon^  driven  from  the  temples^ 
are  still,  as  in  other  countries,  preserve^  in  the  wakes  and  village 
merriment  of  Greece  and  Asia;  and  the  god  Silenus,  represented 
by  a  fat  old  man,  adorned  with  garlands,  is  aimually  drawn  in  a  car, 
through  the  streets  of  Rhodes,  at  Easter. 

The   inhabitants  of  Syme  and  Nizyrus,  who  are  principally 

ataintained  by  the  occupation  of  diving  for  sponges,  are  well  known 

to  be  almost  amphibious.    When  the  antiquities  amassed  by  Lord 

Bgb  were  sunk  in  the  bay  of  Cerigo,  some  of  these  men  succeeded 

k  jMieserving  a  part  of  them  by  penetrating  to  the  ship's  hold  in 

tm  fctbom   water,  and  driving  lai^e  iron  bolts  into  the  cases,  to 

viich  cords  were  afterwards  attached.    The  courtship  of  thesei 

Tiitons  is  of  a  kind  which  would  have  delighted  the  whimsical 

aodior  of  the  Telliamede. — '  When  a  man  of  any  property  intends 

fo  have  biis  daughter  married,  he  appoints  a  certain  day,  when  all 

k  young  unmarried  men  repair  to  the  sea-side,  where  ^ey  strip 

dkemselves  in  the  presence  of  the  fadxer   and  his  daughter,  and 

kgio  diving.    He  who  ^oes  deepest  into  the  sea,  and  remains  the 

fcn^^est  under  water  obtams  the  lady.' 

Mr.  Morrit,  in  an  interesting  note,  which  makes  its  wish  for  more 
of  lus  communications,  adds  some  particulars  respecting  Halicar^ 
oassus  and  Cnidos,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  latter  city.  Thid 
celebrated  region  of  Asia  had  for  many  years  been  little  e^cplored, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  now  Macn  Bay, 
wfaicb  was  the  next  point  of  Dr.  Clarke's  inquiry,  was  till  then 
sdmost  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  science.  Its  pestiferous  air,  in- 
deed, and  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  its  access  are  sufficient  to 
deter  even  the  hardiest  adventurer ;  but  the  inducements  which  it 
offers  are  almost  as  lamentably  strong.  The  ruins  of  Telmessus  are 
as  little  known  as  they  are  remarkable,  and  die  objects  of  nature 
which  surround  them,  are,  as  we  infer  from  Dr.  Clarke's  repre- 
sentation, of  the  wildest  and  most  awful  kinds.  Its  theatre,  which 
Ke  most  ancient  works  of  this  sort,  is  adapted  to  the 'sloping  side 
of  a  mountain,  is,  indeed,  considerably  less  than  those  of  Satara  or 
Alexandria  Troas,  but  is  characterized  by  a  certain  dignity  both  of 
site  and  proportion,  which  produces  an  effect  on  the  mind  almost 
anparalleled.  Some  of  the  stones  used  in  its  construction  are 
flioe  feet  Iodq  and  three  wide,  by  two  in  thickness : — and  the  impost 
orl'mtel  of  the  principal  door  of  entrance  is  a  single  slab  of  ten' 
feet  seven  inches,  lliese  enormous  masses  are  placed  on  one 
ioother  without  cementation  or  grooving,  and  such  is  the  labour 
brisbed  on  theGHtenoi^  that  every  stone  is  sculptured  in  regular 
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pjarallelogniiiM  formed  by  bevellii^  the  edges. ,  In  anodier  part  of 
the  incumbeot  mountain  is  a  remarkable  cave,  apparendly  adapted 
to  that  oracular  imposture  ^or  which  Telmessus,  in  ancient  times, 
ivas  famous;  the  neighbouring  rocks  are  scooped  into  stupendous 
sepulchres  resembling  those  of  Thebes  or  Persepolis;  and  the 
ivhole  district  b  full  of  colossal  soroi  or  sepulchres,  of  whose 
dimensions,  however,  though  he  calls  them  prodi^ous,  Dr.  Clarke 
has  not  thought  fit  in  any  single  instance  to  subjoin  the  measure- 
ment. Scales  of  distance  or  dimension  imply  more  trouble  than 
sketches  made  by  eye,  and  the  admiration  of  a  rounded  period ;  but 
though  the  state  of  Dr.  Clarke's  health  at  the  time  might,  indeed, 
excuse  some  want  of  accuracy,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  he  has 

Even  us  the  soros  of  Helen  without  enabling  us  to  judge  of  its 
ngbt  even  by  the  usual  criterion  of  the  human  figure;  and  that  his 
chart  of  the  Gulf  of  Macri  is  unprovided  wiui  that  scale  and 
meridian  without  which  all  charts  are  useless. 

Of  the  sepulchres  in  die  solid  rock,  some  presented  ornamented 
frontals"  resembling  the  glass  doors  of  a  modern  book-case,  and  tlie 
doors  of  such  as  ad(nitted  of  entrance  had  been  closed  by  square 
slabs  of  stone,  so  nicely  adjusted  as,  wif  en  finished,  to  baffle  curiosi- 
ty. Within  were  square  chambers  with  one  or  more  receptacles 
for  dead  bodies,  resembling  baths,  and  neady  chisseled  in  the  rock. 
]But  of  far  the  greatest  part,  the  entrance  eluded  research;  and 
even  where  violence  had  penetrated  by  breaking  the  pannels  of 
the  rocky  doors,  the  mystery  of  the  original  means  of  access 
remained  unsolved.  The  tombs  of  the  ancients,  it  is  known,  indeed, 
were  not  only  the  depositaries  of  a  family's  dead,  but  frequently 
the  biding  [Jace  of  its  treasure;  and  the  oriental  tales  of  charms 
which  bad  power  to  compel  the  grave  to  render  up  its  trust, 
bad  their  origin  no  doubt  in  die  care  with  which,  on  the  one 
band,  avarice  sought  to  prevent  intrusion,  and  the  avidity,  on  the 
other,  which  such  mysterious  concealment  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  are  not  the  only  inducements  to  visit 
Telmessus:  eleven  new  species- of  plants  were  found  by  Dr.  Clarke 
in  its  neighbourhood,  four  of  which  grew  on  a  small  conical  island 
in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  which,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  writers  of  antiquity,  our  travellers,  with  the  honest  pride  of 
Englishmen  at  that  eventful  period,  gave  the  name  of  Abercrom- 
bie's  Island. 

The  vessel  which  conveyed  Dr.  Clarke  arrived  off  Alexandria  in 
the  evening  of  the  I6th  of  April.  At  first,  we  were  starded,  we 
confess  at  the  military  appearance  of  our  author's  9di  Chapter; 
the  repetition  of  thd  often  told  tale  of  Aboukir  and  Alexandria, 
and  the  unusual  phenomena  of  a  coloured  plate  of  the  English 
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onler  of  batde,  and  a  plan  of  the  disembarkatton,  nore  worthj 
both  of  diem  <yf  the  Regimental  Magazine,  than  a  work  of  science. 
A  moment's  consideration  completely  altered  onr  sentiments ;  and 
we  fdt,  thai  as  to  have  been  present  in  such  scenes,  and  not  to 
bve  related  them,  would  have  been  in  an  Englishman  impossible 
mi  unnataraly  so  the  national  and  'moral  effect  of  Dr.*  Clarke's 
ligorotts  painiting,  rendered  the  present  volume  no  unfitting  vehi* 
de  for  the  gleanings  of  those  events  which  have  as  yet  been  hot 
veiy  imperfectly  described.  Often  as  the  landing  of  the  8th  of 
Mirefa  liaa  been  related,  the  following  passage  will  not  b^  found 
lithout  its  interest 

*  Never  was  any  thing  conducted  with  greater  regularity.     The 

fioicb,  to  their  astonishment,  as  they  afterwards  often  related,  instead 

ilheliolding  a  number  of  men  landing  pell-mell,  saw  the  British  troops 

/mcrvtng  a  regular  line,  as  they  advanced  in  their  boats,  although  the 

vind  was  directly  in  their  teeth ;  and,  finally,  landing  in  regular  order 

of  battle,  under  the  heaviest  fire  perhaps  ever  experienced.    Shells, 

cannon-balls,  and  grape-shot,  coming  with, the  wind,  fell  like  a  storm  of 

Uil  about  them ;  yet  not  a  soldier  quitted  his  seat  or  moved,  nor  did  a 

smgle  sailor  shrink  from  the  hard  liCbour  of  his  oar.     Not  a  musket 

vu  suffered  to  be  charged,  until  the  troops  could  form  upon  the  strand. 

They  were  commanded  to  sit  still  in  the  boats;  and  this  command,  with 

nconceivabie  firmness,  did  these  men  obey ;  with  the  exception  only 

«f  returning  for  each  volley  of  shot  from  their  enemies  three  general 

cheers,  an  etfect  of  ardour  in  which  their  officers  found  it  impossible  to 

restrain  them.    The  feelings  of  those  who  remained  in  the  ships  were 

not  proof  against  such  a  sight.     Several  of  our  brave  seamen  wept  like 

children ;  and  many  of  those  upon  the  quarter-decks,  who  attempted 

to  use  telescopes,  suffered  the  glasses  to  fall  from  ^eir  hands^  and  gave 

vent  to  their  tears. 

*  But  the  moment  of  triumph  was  at  hand.  For  three  long  miles, 
pulling  in  this  manner  against  the  wind,  did  our  brave  tars  strain  every 
sinew.  Several  boats  were  sunk  by  the  bursting  of  the  shells,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  men  were  killed  before  they  reached  the 
shore.  At  length,  with  all  their  prows  touching  the  beach  at  the  same 
instant,  the  boats  grounded.  Then  a  spect|icle  was  presented  that  will 
be  ever  memorable.  Two  hundred  of  the  French  cavalry  actually 
charged  into  the  sea,  and  were  seen  for  a  few  seconds  hacking  the  m6n 
in  the  boats:  these  assailants  were  every  one  killed.  It  was  now  about 
ten  o'clock;  and  within  the  space" of  six  minutes,  from  this  important 
crisis,  the  contest  was  decided.  The  42d  regiment,  leaping  up  to  their 
middle  in  water,  formed  rapidly  upon  the  shore ;  and  with  a  degree  of 
impanence  nothing  cou^d  restrain,  without  waiting  to  load  their  mus- 
kts,  broke  from  the  main  line  before  it  could  be  formed,  and  ran  gal* 
lanrly  up  the  hill,  sinking  deep  in  the  sand  at  every  step  they  took. 
Jo  this  perilous  situation  a  body  of  French  cavalry  pushed  down  upon 
tJ^efli;  but  instead  of  being  thrown  into  any  disorder,  they  coolly  re- 
ctifcd  the  charge  opon  the  points  of  their  bayonets;  and  the  rest  of 
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the  army  comtng  up,  routed  the  enemy  on  all  sidee.  The  French  fled 
with  the  greatest  precipitation.  Our  troops  had  been  taught  to  expect 
no  quarter,  and  thereiore  none  was  given,  The  wounded  and  the 
dying  neither  claimed  nor  obtained  mercy ;  all  was  blood,  and  death, 
and  victory.' — ^p.  277. 

During  an  excursion  to  Rosetta  our  travellers  had  mi  opportu- 
nity of  Doticipg  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  mirage,  reflecting, 
V'ith  all  the  clearness  of  a  real  lake,  the  towere  and  palm  trees  of 
the  city,  and  so  perfectly  resembling  water  that  our  travellers  anxi- 
eusly  inquired  for  the  ferry  which  was  to  conduct  them  across.  It 
is  strange  that  such  a  circumstance  is  no  where  mentioned  either  by 
ancient  or  modern  observers  previous  to  the  date  of  the  French 
invasion,  though  it  may,  at  times,  and  in  a  less  degree,  be  witnessed 
on  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  though  many  expressions  in  the 
eastern  languages  allude  to  it,  as  where  the  same  word  (Abel)  is 
used  to  signify, '  a  plain^  *  vapour^  and  *  disappointment.'  They 
also  observed  that  the  sterility  even  of  the  desert  is  not  ev^iy  where 
incurable  by  industry ;  that,  by  digging,  brackish  water  might  be 
often  found ;  and  that,  even  where  the  iuundation  of  the  Nile  does 
not  extend,  the  bountiful  dews  supplvi  in  no  inconsiderable  degree^ 
the  want  of  rain.  Rosetta  itself  offers  few  remains  of  antiquity  $ 
one  of  the  principal  is  a  building  of  very  uncertain  date  whose 
pillars  and  groined  vault  resemble  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
palm  tree,  a  simple  and  striking  ornament  which  affords,  at  least,  a 
plausible  hint  for  the  origin  of  gothic  architecture.  The  little 
island  of  Aboukir  contains  some  remarkable  ruins  which  Dr* 
Clarke,  with  good  reason,  conjectures  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Caiiopus.  The  remainder  is  now  covered  by  the  waves, '  a 
memorable  instance  of  the  fate  attending  cities  distinguished  only 
.  by  their  vices.' 

Cyprus,  to  which  island  our  travellers  were  offered  a  passage  by 
Captain  Russel,  of  the  Ceres  frigate,  is  at  presents  most  wretched 
country,  exposed,  by  its  situation  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  a 
species  of  'sirocco  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass,  to  heat 
unmitigated,  at  least  in  its  eastern  regions,  by  trees  or  verdure,  and 
to  fevers  more  prevalent  and  fatal  than  are  found  on  any  other. 
Tliese,  indeed,  are  natural  evils ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  south- 
eastern parts,  which  Dr.  Clarke  traversed,  ever  exhibited  those 
delightful  scenes  of  lawns  and  grdves  which  we  associate  with  the 
name  of  the  island  of  love  and  pleasure,  and  which  the  neighbour*^ 
hood  of  Paphos  may,  perhaps,  even  at  present  share,  is  tb  indulge 
in  fancies  which  neither  reason  nor  the  voice  of  antiquity  sanctions : 
while  to  impute  their  having  ceased  to  exist  to  Turkish  oppression, 
is  to  ascribe  to  man,  powerful  as  he  is  in  works  of  evil,  an  influence 
over  creation  which  providentially  he  does  not  possess.     Yet  the 
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anmaal  fkrmhig  of  the  government  to  the  highest  bidder  has;  it 
must  be  owned,  a  natural  tendency  to  ruin  a  territory;  and  if  it  be 
true,  which  we  can  hardly  credit,  diat  the  present  population  of  a 
coontry  so  fertile,  and  equal  in  extent  to  one  fourth  of  Ireland,  does 
Bot  exceed  60,000,  no  stronger  instance  can  be  found  of  a  fruitful 
land  becoming  barren  through  the  wickedness  of  those  that  govern 
it.  Of  those  commodities  which  the  oppression  of  its  rulers  still 
permits  the  Cypriots  to  cultivate,  the  quality,  we  are  told,  ij 
excdient.  The  wines  and  fruits  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
wheat,  though  of  the  bearded  kind,  is  very  large  and  makes 
nedlent  bread.  Enough  and  more  than  enough  is  told  us  in  the 
preseat  volume  of  the  different  substances  on  which  the  intaglios 
tf  the  ancient  Cypriots  were  carved;  but  the  copper  and  gold 
lines  ^hich  distingiiished  the  island  formerly,  have  apparently 
ink  into  oblivion.  The  females  of  this  couutry  alone  present 
dnt  remarkable  style  of  l|eauty  which  is  imitated  in  Grecian 
rtataes,  and  which,  since  it  does  not  exist  in  the  Grerk  islands 
themsaelves,  has  been  rashly  pronounced  imaginary.  The  dress 
of  tbe  courtezans  still  retains  some  traces  of  classical  elegance; 
the  richer  dames  encumber  their  beauty  with  a  variety  of  ill* 
contrived  ornaments. 

But  it  is  from  its  remains  of  antiquity  that  Cyprus  is  at  the  pre* 
sent  day  most  interesting.  It  was,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  with  conside- 
rate acuteness  proved,  the  Chittim  of  Scripture ;  it  was  the  seat 
of  die  earliest  and  some  of  the  most  flourishing  Phenician  colonies, 
and,  as  the  point  of  junction  between  tbe  east  and  west,  it  is  here 
that  we  fnay  best  trace  the  passage  of  the  Sidouian  alphabets  to 
Italy  and  Greece,  or  the  transformation  of  the  Syrian  divinities  Baal 
and  Moloch  into  the  Jupiter  and  Hercules  and  Apollo  of  classical 
mythology.  What  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  us  on  this  subject,  though 
short,  is  sensible:  but  he  treats  with  too  great  reverence  tbe  labori- 
ous dreams  of  Athanasius  Kircher,  of  whom  even  the  leaming  has 
been  overrated,  and  whose  system,  though  he  himself  did  not  per- 
ceive it,  had  an  inevitable  tendency  to  pantheism.  May  the  honest 
Jesuit  rest  in  peace  in  his  own  mundus  subterraneus,  and  may  the  vo- 
lumes which  he  has  built  lie  lightly  on  his  ashes!  he  himself,  if  he 
were  to  return  to  life,  would  start  and  tremble  at  the  cumbrous  in- 
anity of  that  system  which  modern  philosophers  have  founded  on  his 
hypothesis.  For  ourselves,  we  could  sooner  pin  our  faith  on  the 
lawgivers  of  Laputa,  than  suppose  that  the  warriors  and  statesmen 
of  antiquity  were  only  anxious  about  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic; 
tbat  the  priests  of  Egypt  did  nothing  but  carve  almanacks  on  blocks 
of  obsidian ;  or  that  the  bards  and  historians  of  Israel  spent  dieir 
days  and  nights  in  allegorizing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  into  kings 
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and  conquerors.  With  this  abuse  of  Kircber's  doctrine  Dr.  Clarke 
has  however  no  concern ;  his  acuteness  is  too  great,  and  his  heart 
too  good  to  favour  such  obliquity  of  intellect ;  and  of  the  feeling 
and  the  eloauence  displayed  by  him  in  the  description  of  those 
scenes  to  which  we  are  now  hastening,  the  heart  and  powers  of  a 
mere  modern  philosopher  are  alike  incapable. 

Before,  however,  we  forsake  the  shores  of  Cyprus,  we  have  two 
observations  to  offer.  Ist.  The  description  of  the  male  and  female 
Centaur,  which  he  gives  us  in  his  note,  p.  328,  as  '  a  Greek  com- 
mentary on  Gregory  Nazianzen,'  is  in  fact  of  greater  authority  than 
either  he  himself  or  Professor  Por!»on  was  aware  of.  Mr.  Gais- 
ford,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Clarkian  MSS.  has  shewn  by  a  refe- 
rence'to  Lutiai^  that  it  b  almost  a  verbal  copy  of  a  passiage  in  the 
Zeuxis  of  that  philosopher ;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  his  saga- 
city that  he  has  thus  detected  what  even  the  memory  of  Porson.bad 
not  retained. — 2diy.  If  it  be  true  that  the  cathedral  of  Nicosia  is 
Gothic,  we  greatly  doubt,  whether  even  this  will  prove  that  style  ao 
old  as  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Allowing  that  emperor  to  be  the 
original  constructor  of  the  edifice,  there  are  so  many  instances  in 
our  own  country  where  >he  heavy  piUar  of  the  Nornuin  founder  has 
been  chipped  into  the  slender  fiisciculated  column,  and  the  semicir- 
cular arch  converted  into  the  light  triangular  form  of  a  later  period, 
that  it'is  more  safe  to  ascribe  such  features  in  the  present  instance 
to  the  moderniziug  hand  of  the  French  and  English  artists  under 
die  family  of  Lusignan,  tlian  to  suppose  that  Justinian  in  this  one 
instance  so  widely  departed  from  his  favourite  models  of  S«  Sophia 
end  the  church  of  the  sepulchre. 

Our  travellers  returned  to  the  coast  of  Egypt  on  the  l6th  of 
May,  in  time  to  witness  the  melancholy  sight  of  the  Iphigenia  on 
fire.  Two  days  afterwards  they  received  another  invitfition  fW>m 
Captain  Culverliouse  of  the  Romulus,  to  accompany  him  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Djezzar  Pacha  at  Acre,  and  on  June  99,  arrived  in  the  har- 
bour of  this  celebrated  town. 

Dr.  Clarke  begins  his  account  of  Acre  with  a  pretty  violent  dia- 
tribe against  the  crusaders,  a  race  of  men  whom  we  are  not  disposed 
to  justify ;  but  whOf  certainly,  as  appears  from  every  history  of  the 
times,  were  not  the  mere  savages  that  he  imagines  them  to  have 
been .  If  Dr.  Clarke,  who  is  evidently  at  present  sutogether  unskilled 
in  what  we  may  call  chivalrous  reading,  will  consult  either  the  au« 
thors  contained  in  the.Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  or  the  Contempo-- 
rary  Romances,  or  so  common  a  book  as  Henry *s  History  of  Eng- 
land, he  will  find  that  so  far  from  the  Franks  bringing  back  to  their 
own  savage  countries  the  refinements  of  the  Saracens,  there  were 
many  points  in  which  these  last  might  have  been  their  pupils ;  that 
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the  engineers  of  Richard  and  Philip  were  capable  of  construcdng  ^ 
tB^nes  of  attack  which  would  puzzle,  and  have  puzzled  the  best 
nechaniats  of  the  present  day : — ^that  the  architects  of  modem 
Fiance  have  not  been  able  to  replace  the  bridge  of  Rouen  which 
was  built  by  the  Empress  Matilda ;  and  that  the  cathedrals  of  Dur- 
ham, Canterbury,  and  Old  St.  Paul's  were  already  in  existence,  at 
the  period  which  he  conceived  too  barbarous  to  construct  even  that 
bwiding  whose  poor  remains  he  describes  at  Acre.  Those  who 
ittve  supposed  the  arts  of  modem  Europe  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saracens  by  the  crusaders,  forget  how  few  comparatively  of  these 
last  returned  to  their  native  land,  or  how  improbable  it  is  that  they 
dwald  adopt  the  customs  of  a  race  with  whom  they  had  little  in- 
tercourse save  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  whose  persons  and  prac- 
tiees  they  were  taught  to  believe  offensive  to  tlie  jDeity.  After  all 
it  dedamatioiis  which  have  been  lavished  against  the  Prankish 
and  German  conquerors  of.  Rome,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  sup- 
poae  that  they  allowed  those  arts  to  retrograde  which  they  found 
among  their  new  subjects ;  and  the  deterioration  which  had  taken 
place  n»y  be  referred,  as  in  the  case  of  Constanlanople,  to  the 
Bomaos  themselves,  and  not  their  foreign  invaders.  Tlie  villas  of 
Itafy  were,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  proved,  the  models  of  the  feudal 
castle:  the  basilica  of  the  age  of  Constantine  were  not  only  imi- 
tated, but  excelled  by  the  cathedrals  of  the  feudal  period ;  the  feu- 
dal princes  used:in  their  wars  the  same  catapulta  and  balista  which 
<wheii  ifarected  by  Roman  hands)  had  been  unable  to  vidthstand  their 
vakmr;  and  even  the  Latin  of  the  Gothic  ages,  barbarous  as  it  is, 
was  very  little  deteriorated  from  that  which  was  spoken  by  Augus- 
tnlns  and  his  subjects. 

With  such  obvious  sources  of  imitation  before  us  in  the  west,  it 
is  mere  idleness  to  seek  for  others  in  the  eastern  countries ;  and  it 
ii  surely  sufficient  to  account  for  those  few  instances  of  similarity 
which  may  be  found  between  the  Saracens  and  their  invaders,  by 
die  fact  that  either  people  had  derived  whatever  civilization  they 
possessed  from  the  same  Rcmian  empire  of  which  they  had  subdued 
and  colonized  the  opposite  extremities.  We  have  once  for  all  ob- 
served thus  much  on  a  subject- which  Dr.  Clarke  has  very  often  in- 
tBoduced,  and  we  trust  that  our  present  observations  may  serve  as  a 
receipt  in  fall  for  the  tents,*  the  chimneys,  and  painted  windows  of 
both  Franks  and  Moslems. 


*  Dr.  Clarke  might  have  recollected  that  the  tents  both  of  Tnrks  and  British  bear  a 
oonuuxMesenibUiice  to  those  on  the  principal  monunientt  of  Rome :  and  if  be  bad  taken 
the  (naUe  to  ooosnlt  any  traTeller  into  Arabia,  he  would  hate  seen  that  the  aboriginal 
test  of  the  ooimfry  ia  of  a  diffvicat  coaitraction  irom  either*    - 
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At  the  time  of  Dr.  Clarke's  visit.  Acre  was  under  the  authority 
pf  Djezzar  Pacha,  one  of  those  strange  studies  of  human  character 
which  are  rarely  to  be  witnessed  except  in  those  countries  where 
the  passions  of  men  are  allowed  to  take  their  course  with  small  re- 
straint from  education,  where  courage  and  craft  are  the  passporta 
to  rank  and  power,  and  cruelty  the  usual  means  of  guarding  that 
eminence  which  courage  and  craft  have  acquired.     With  high  ani- 
mal spirits,  with  a  self-complacency  residtmg  from  the  conscious^ 
ness  of  power,  and  a  cunning  and  jealousy  which  had  become  too 
habitual  to  be  laid  aside,  even  where  he  himself  could  apprehend  no 
danger — fond  of  alluding  to  his  own  low  origin,  because  it  proved 
his  talents,  and  to  his  own  cruelty,  because,  while  he  was  secure 
of  the  fears  of  his  subjects  he  despised  their  hatred — the  Butcher 
(for  such,  Dr.  Clarke  tells  us,  was  his  own  translation  of  the  word 
Djezzar)  must  have  been  (to  those  who  had  no  reason  to  fear  him) 
a  singular  and  interesting  picture  of  those  tyrants  of  ancient  times 
whom  the  influence  of  Christianity,  which  even  the  wicked  feel, 
has  almost  extirpated  from  Eurofjc.     His  real  name  waa  Ahme«^ 
and  he  had  risen  from  the  situation  of  a  slave  to  the  rank  of  govei>- 
nor  of  Cairo,  in  which  office,  as  he  himself  was  fond  of  boasting,  it 
was  his  custom  to  mingle  in  disguise  among  the  multitude,  and  re- 
alize the  stories  which  Arabian  fiction  ascribes  to  Haroun  AL- 
raschid.     His  haram  was  guarded  with  a  concealment  and  mystery 
unusual  in  the  east,  and  when  he  retired  thither  in  the  evening,  be 
barred,  with  his  own  hands,  the  three  massive  doors  which  separated 
it  from  the  rest  of  his  palace.     Of  his  wives,  whose  number  was 
unknown,  and  whose  seclusion  was  never  violated,  he  was  sus- 
pected to  have  murdered  several ;  and  his  domestics  and  ministers 
of  state  had  most  of  them  lost  an  eye,  an  ear,  an  arm,  or  a  hand 
from  the  sallies  of  their  master's  brutatitv.     Dr.  Clarke  compares 
him  to   Herod;  but  they  resemble  each  other  in  ho  respect  but 
cruelty.     The  Jewish  sovereign,  however  profligate  and  oppre»- 
6ive,  had  talents,  or  at  least  acquirements,  far  superior  to  those 
manifested   by  the  Pacha;    and  the  unbounded  splendour  and 
ostentatious  munificence  of  the  one,  form  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
mean  and  miserly  extortion  of  the  other.     Both  were  jealous  hus- 
bands ;  but  Herod's  was  the  jealousy  of  a  frantic  lover,  Djezzar'a 
that,  of  a  jailor  only.     Both  were  proud ;  but  the  pride  of  fierod 
was  displayed  in  great  public  works  and  costly  buildings ;  that  cf 
Djezzar  was  the  mere  selfish  sensation  of  power  which  a  wild  beast 
may  be  supposed  to  feel  as  he  growls  over  his  victim.     The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  of  Dr.  Clarke's  introduction  to  die  Lord  of  Acre, 
of  Sidon  and  of  Galilee. 

*  We  found  him  seated  on  a  mat  in  a  little  chamber,  destitute  even 
.  «  of 
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of  the  meanest  article  of  farniture,  excepting  a  coarse,  porous,  earthen* 
wve  vessel,  for  cooling  the  water  he  occasionally  drank.     He  was  sur^^ 
rounded  by  persons  maimed  and  disfigured  in  the  manner  before  de** 
icribed.     He  scarcely  looked  up  to  notice  our  entrance,  but  continued 
hb  employment  of  drawing  upon  the  floor,  for  one  of  his  engineers,  a 
plan  of  some  works  he  was  then  constructing.     His  form  was  athletic, 
lad  his  long  white  beard  entirely  covered  his  breast.     His^  habit  was 
tint  of  a  common  Arab,  plain  but  clean,  consisting  of  a  white  camlet 
vfer  a  cotton  cassock.     His  turban  was  also  white.    Neither  cushion 
nor  carpet  decorated  the  naked  boards  of  his  divdn«    In  his  girdle  he 
vore  a  poignard  set  with  diamonds ;  but  this  he  apologized  for  exhi- 
Viting,  saying  it  was  his  badge  of  otfice,  as  governor  of  Acre,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  laid  aside.     Having  ended  his  orders  to  the  engineer, 
n  were  directed  to  sit  upon  the  end  of  the  diviii ;  and  Signor  Berto- 
cao,  his  dragoman,  kneeling  by  his  side,  he  prepared  to  hear  the  cause 
«f  our  visit. 

'The  conversation  began  by  a  request  from  the  Pacha,  that  English 
captains,  in  future,  entering  the  bay  of  Acre,  ^ould  fire  only  one  gun, 
nthcr  as  a  signal,  than  a  salute,  upon  their  arrival.  *^  There  can  be 
10  good  Teason,"  said  he,  '^  for  such  a  waste  of  gunpowder,  in  cere* 
Booy  between  friends.  ^'  Besides/'  he  added,  'M  am  too  old  to  be 
pleased  with  ceremony  ;  among  forty-three  Pachas  of  three  tails,  now 
liviag  in  Turkey,  I  am  the  senior.  My  occupations  are  consequently, 
IS  you  see,  very  important,"  taking  out  a  pair  of  scissara,  and  begin- 
ning to  cut  figures  in  paper,  which  was  his  constant  employment  when 
strangers  were  present :  these  he  afterwards  stuck  upon  the  wainscot. 
**  1  shall  send  each  of  vou  away,"  said  he,  "  with  good  proof  of  old 
Djezzai^s  ingenuity.  There,"  addressing  himself  to  Captain  Culver- 
house,  and  offering  a  paper  cannon,  *^  there  is  a  symbol  of  your  pro- 
icsnon  :*'  and  while  I  was  explaining  to  the  captain  the  meaning  of  this 
singalar  addness,  he  offered  me  a  paper  flower,  denoting,  as  he  said, 
"  ajlarid  imterprttation  of  hluni  speech,^  As  often  as  we  endeavoured  to 
introduce  the  business  of  our  lisit,  he  afiected  to  be  absorbed  in  these 
trifling  conceits,  or  turned  the  conversation  by  allegorical  sayings,  to 
whose  moral  we  could  find  no  possible  clue.  His  whole  discourse  was 
in  parables,  proverbs,  truisms,  and  Oriental  apologues.  One  of  his 
tales  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  about  a  man  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  peace- 
'fill  cultivation  of  a  small  garden,  without  consulting  the  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor, whenever  he  removed  a  tulip ;  alluding,  perhaps,  to  his  situation 
'With  reference  to  the  Grand  Siguier.  There  was  evidently  much  cuu- 
niog  and  deep  policy  in  his  pretended  frivolity.  Apparently  occupied 
10  rqgulating  the  shape  of  a  watch-paper  with  his  scissars,  he  was  all  the 
while  deeply  att^itive  to  our  words,  -and  even  to  our  looks,  anxious  to 
discover  whether  there  was  any  urgency  in  the  nature  of  our  visit;  and 
certainly  betraying  as  much  ostentation  in  the  seeming  privations  to 
which  he  exposed  himself,  as  he  might  have  done  by  the  most  stately 
magnificence.  He  was  desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of  his  visitors 
to  the  homeliness  of  his  mode  of  living:  ^^  If  I  find,''  said  he,  ''^onry 
'   •  bread 
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bread  and  water  in  another  world,  I  shall  have  no  cause  of  complaint, 
because  I  have  been  accustomed  to  such  fare  all  my  days ;  but  those 
who  have  fared  sumptuously  in  this  life,  will^  I  suspect,  be  much  dis* 
appointed  in  the  next."  We  spoke  of  the  camp  of  his  cavalry,  then 
stationed  near  the  town ;  and  of  the  great  preparations  he  seemed  to  be 
making  against  the  Druses,  and  other  rebel  Arabs,  with  whom  he  was 
at  war.<  **  It  is  not,**  «aid  he,  '*  the  part  of  a  wise  maa  to  despise  his 
enemy,  whatsoever  shape  he  may  assume.  If  he  be  but  a  pismire, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  thould  be  permitted  to  creep  -vpon  your 
cheek  while  you  are  sleeping."' — pp.  368,  69,  70. 

The  climate  of  Acre  is  healthy,  and  its  port,  though  iiuecore, 
the  only  tolerable  one  in  this  part  of  Syria!  Fevir  vestiges  either 
of  Greek  or  chivalrous  antiquities  remain,  and  of  these  fewer  still 
were  sought  after  by  our  travellers,  who  seem  on  this  occaaion  to 
haVe  abandoned  their  wonted  spirit  of  research,  as  they  only  no- 
ticed diree  Gothic  arches  which  the  Englbh  sailors  call  *  Kin^ 
Richard's  Palace,'  alkl  which  are,  without  doubt,  as  MaundreU 
and  Pocpcke  represent  them,  the  remains  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Andrew.  Dr.  Clarke  .indeed  supposes  it  to  have  been  At 
church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  erected  by  the  knights  of  Jerusalem, 
and  grounds  his  opinion  on  certain  human  heads  with  distorted 
features  represented  in  its  cornice,  «nd  which  resemble,  as  he  as- 
sures us,  the  bead  of  St.  John  as  barbarously  delineated  *  in  those 
rude  paintings  used  as  idols  in  the  Greek  church.'  To  this  ail- 
ment we  have  three  circumstances  to  oppose  ; — first,  that  the  buil- 
ding, to  whatever  saint 'it  was  dedicated,  was  undoubtedly  not  a 
Greek  but  a  Latin  place  of  worship ;  and  we  never  observed  such 
representations  of  St.  Johns  head  among  those  of  this  last  named 
religion.  Secondly,  That  such  heads,  if,  indeed,  in  the  present  in- 
stance they  be  not  spouts,  are  no  uncommon  •mament  in  cathe- 
drals, without  any  reference  to  decollation ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
patron  of  the  knights  hospitallers  was  not  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
but,  as  William  6(  Tyre  informs  us,  (lib.  xviii.  5.)  St.  John  the 
alnvsgiver,  a  Cypriot  by  birth,  and  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  This 
mistake  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  noticed,  because  Mosheim  has 
fallen  into  it  as  well  as  Dr.  Clarke,  and  it  has,  so  far  as  we  know, 
passed  hitherto  without  correction.  It  is  singular  that  the  remains 
of  this  edifice  should  have  been  of  late  years  so  greatly  dilapidated. 
According  to  Le  Brun's  engraving,  the  west  front  and  the  north 
side,  as  far  as  the  transept,  were  in  his  time  standing,  presenting  in- 
deed a  less  splendid  exterior  than  many  contemporary  buildings  in 
France  and  England,  but  still  a  chaste  and  simfMe  specimen  of  Aat 
style  of  Gothic  which  is  generally  referred  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.    At  present  only  three  arcades  remain. 

Durhc 
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the  stay  of  oartmv^ers  at  Acre,  an  assault  was  made  on 

them  by  tbe  mob,  which  had  nearly  put  a  melaocholy  end  to  their 

progress ;  and  which,  nvhen  our  author  with  much  spirit  bad  insisted 

on  rousing  the  old  '  Butcher  from  his  noonday  sleep/  in  order  to 

complain  of  the  outrage,  afforded  diem  a  tolerable  specimen  of  his 

ptompt  oDietliod  of  executing  justice.     His  visage,  like   that  of 

Nebuchadnezzar,  was  changed  with  fury;   and  beckoning    with 

sut  hand  the  officer  on  guard,  by  whose  negligence  the  fray  bad  oc- 

corred,  and  drawing  his  dagger  with  the  other,  it  required  all  the 

fBtrralieH  of  tbe  English  to  prevent  him  from  idieathing  it  in- his 

koMt.     They  at  length  succeeded  iii  appeasing  him,  and  on  the 

Ainl  of  July  began  their  journey  for  Jerusalem  under  the  escort  of 

%por  Bertocino^  I)^ezzar*s  inter|Nneter,  and  eleven  soldiers  of  his 

<*aliy,  and  Bccoai|)ani^  by  so  many  pilgrims  of  the  country  as  to 

a  numercMia  4»ravan^     They  forded  the  river  Belus,  which 

therefore  faaj^  a  more  northern  source  than  most  modern  maps 

it,  wh<Htf  vGOB^osers  have  in  fact  mistaken  tbe  paS^age  in 

Pfioy  wfaicb  ttsaigiis  its  origm  to  Garmel^  which  they  have  suppo* 

sad  to  meao  only  >die  cape  so  called,  while  it  was  in  fact  tlie  ge- 

aari.  name  t^  j^e  whole  range  of  mountains  dience  to  Leba- 

oon.    At  a  villagie  oa  this  range,  named  Sheffhamer,  they  parsed 

ife  night,  and  the  next  day  eittered  ancient  Galilee.    The  land, 

^QiU'h  Djezcar'a  tyranny  kept  it  uncultivated,  is  every  where  abun- 

4iid9  fertile ^.110(1  thistles,  which,  as  Dn  Clarke  well  observes, 

indieatipn  of  natural  wealth  of  soil,  are  b^re  in  more 

koe^^and  variety  than  be  ever  witnessed  elsewhere.     The 

lut district  was  uideed  stony ;  but  its  valleys  are  described 

as  eyflJLii|  the  finest  parts  of  Kent  and  Suriy ;  and  the  plain  of 

liifvlim  isjcovered  with  an  exuberant  and  spontaneous  vegetation^ 

T!^  pneUy  pear,  with  its  gaudy  blossoms  and  tremendous  thorns, 

ftHMll  ^ttffy  where  wild  among  the  rocks,  with  a  stem  not  inferior 

ie  gMk  to  the  mainmast  of  a  frigate ;  and  though  the  sun's  rays 

wen^  intense,  the  other  plagues  of  hot  countries  do  not  molest  the 

tiageUer  in  the  Holy  Land.     At  Sepphoris,  now  Sepphoury,  they 

were  conducted  to  a  ruined  Gothic  church,  which  former  travellers 

have  noticed  more  slightly  than  it  merits^  under  the  name  of  the 

house  of  St.  Aiuie;  and  rescued  from  the  rubbish  two  pictures  of 

great,  though  uncertain  antiquity,  which  had  pomhli/  remained 

these  since  tbe  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Lusignaii,  and  to  which 

their  Arabic  inscriptions  might  seem  to  assign  a  still  earlier  origin. 

Yet  this  letter  evidetice  is  in  truth  delusory ;  the  majority  of  the 

iohabitaots  of  Galilee  are  now,  and  always  have  been.  Christian ; 

the  pictures  are  in  the  style  of  painting  now  usual  among  the 

Qreeks^  and  tbe  vault  where  they  were  found  may  have  served  as 

roL*  ut*  KO.xvii.  N  a  chapel 
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m  chspel  long  after  the  desolation  of  the  upper  building*  At  all 
events  the  djscovery  is  interesting,  and  the  picture  which  Dr.  Clarke 
has  engravedi  it  apparently  not  without  a  share  of  other  merit 
beside  antiquity. 

The  dress  of  the  Arabs,  as  in  all  countries  where  the  climate  aad 
•  the  general  poverty  set  bounds  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  remains 
die  same  as  m  the  remolest  ages.  In  the  districts  of  the  north  diey 
•fill '  bind  the  calf  of  the  leg  with  the  Tyrian  cothurnus ;  and  south- 
wards with  the  dassiosl  and  sacred  sandal/  The  raiment  is  of  blue 
cotton,  and  the  upper  garment,  of  coarse  camel's  hair,  is  esteemed 
more  valuable  when  *  without  seam,  and  woven  from  the  top 
throughout.'  The  females  are  not  so  carefully  concealed  as  in 
Turkey  ;  but  partly  from  pover^  and  filth,  and  partly  from  ill-placed 
ornaments  contrive  to  render  their  persons  as  disgusting  as  the  bar- 
barians of  the  South  Seas.  The  querns,  or  handmiUs,  are  turned  by 
two  women  sitting  iace  to  face ;  and  a  fountain,  at  a  small  distance 
from  Nazareth,  may  be  with  good  reason  suppose  to  have  been 
often  frequented  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  name  it  bears. 

Nazareth,  which  Mr.  Brown  mentions  as  a  respectable  tomi, 
has,  under  Djezzar's  government,  dwindled  to  a  village.  It  has  a 
monastery  of  Franciscan  Friars,  and  a  handsome  church,  though 
degraded  by  the  absurd  impostures  of  the  priests,  who  shew  a  cellsr 
or  subterraneous  chapel  as  the  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  The 
friars  have  taught  many  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs  to  speak  Italian^ 
and  with  some  of  these  our  travellers  had  a  very  interesting  conver- 
sation. It  was,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of  complaints  against 
the  rapacious  tyranny  of  their  governors. — *  One  of  them  said,  beg- 
Eor$  tn  England  are  happier  and  better  than  we  poor  Jlraos. 
Why  better  i  said  one  of  our  party.  Happier,  replied  the  Arab 
who  made  the  observation,  tit  a  goocfj^vernmen^;  better,  because 
th&i  will  not  endure  a  had  ene •'  Nazareth  is  built  on  a  hill ; 
above  the  town  is  a  precipice  corresponding  to  that  from  which,  as 
St.  Luke  relates,  the  infatuated  countrymen  of  the  Messiah  sought  to 
cast  him  headlong ;  and  it  commands  a  long  and  narrow  valley  open- 
ing to.  the  east,  though  D'Afiville  has  erroneously  given  it  a  difiie- 
rent  termination,  and  placed  the  city  to  the  south-west  of  the  hills 
which  separate  Galilee  froih  the  plains  of  Esdraelon. 

From  Nazareth,  after  a  comfortless  night,  disturbed  by  every 
possible  penance  of  vermin,  noises,  and  apprehensions  of  the 
plague,  which  at  that  time  was  ragti^  in  the  town,  our  travellers 
proceeded  to  Cana^  ftmong  whose  ruins  they  noticed  many  of  those 
massy  stane  waler-pot^y  once  common  in  the  country,  hoUii^r  each 
fi-om  e^teen  to  twenty-iseven  gallons.  They  wei^  not  preserved 
as  relics,  but  lying  about  disregarded  by  the  present  inhabitant ; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  singular  Siat  the  most  prominent  ftAtiire  in 

the 
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Ae  olace  aholild  atiH  cofnespoiid  00  remiu'kably  to'  Ae  tuirack 
irfaidi  our  Samur  perfonned  there.  Between  Cant  and  Tiifan 
brnhk  phenomena  are  of  ^ery  frequent  ocoui^nce ;  and  from  the 
nBunit  of  Hutin,  the  mountain  which  tradition  points  out  as  die 
leene  of  our  Saviour's  memorable  sermon^  a  magnificent  prospect 
ii  {weaented,  which  we  shall  give  in  die  author's  own  words,  pre- 
oming  onlj  that  a  reference  to  D'AntUIe^s  map  of  Syria  would 
bve  sbewn  him  that  Jebel  el  Sieh  is  the  general  name  for  the  whdie 
dub  of  (not  Libanus,  but)  anti-Libadus>  and  is  identified  by  Jerom 
toAlhe  acriptural  Hermon. 

'  FVom  this  situation  we  perceived  that  the  plain,  over  which  we  had 
Wen  so  long  ridings  was  itself  very  elevated.     Far  beneath  appeared 
«^  pinnsy  one  lower  than  the  other,  in  diat  regular  giudadon  con- 
(nnng  which  observations  were  recently  made,  and  extending  to  the 
Mtee  of  the  sea.of  Tiherias,  or  sea  of  Galilee.    This  immense  lake, 
ihttst  equal,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance)  to  that  of  Oeaeva, 
ipicads  its  waters,  over  all  the  lower  territory,  extending  from  the  nordiT 
csst  towards  the  south-west,  and  then  bearing  east  of  us.     Its  eastern 
sfaoccs  present  a  sublime  scene  of  mountains,  extending  towards -the 
aonh  and  south,  and  seeming  to  close  it  in  at  either  extremity;  both 
towards  Chorasan^  where  the  Jordan  enters;  and  the  Aolon,  or  Cant'- 
fm  magmts^  through  which  it  'flows  to  the  Dead  Sea.    The  cultivated 
pisios  reaching  to  its  borders,  which  we  beheld  at  an  amainng  depth 
below  our  view,  resembled,  by  the  various  hues  their  different  produce 
exhibited,  the  mocl^  pattern  of  a  vast  caipet.    To  the  north  appeared 
UKivy  smnmitSy  towerit^,  beyond  a  series  of  intervening  moucmins, 
«ith  anspeakable  greatness.     We  considered  them  as  the  summits  of 
Libanos ;  but  the  Arabs  belonging  to  oar  caravan  called  the  principal 
cmimsnce  Jebel  el  Sieh^  saying  it  was  near  Damascus ;  probably,  there- 
fore, a  part  of  the  chain  of  Libanus.    This  summit  was  so  lofty,  that 
the  snow  entirely  covered  the  upper  part  of  it ;  not  lying  in  patches,  as 
I  have  seen  it,  during  summer,  upon  the  tops  of  very  elevated  moun^ 
tains,  (for  instance,  upon  that  of  Ben  Neois  in  Scotland,)  but  investing 
all  the  higher  part  with  that  peHect  white  and  smooth  velvet^like  ap« 
peamnce  which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep;  a  striking 
spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking  protection 
from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firmament  to  be  on  fire*' — 
pp.  4S4,  455,  456. 

^  Dr.  Clarke  is  widiout  authority,  however,  in  fixing  the  tempta^ 
don  of  oar  Saviour  and  the  retirement  of  John,  in  the  elevated  plain 
north  of  this  kike.  JEnon  and  Bethabara^  tlie  places  most  fre- 
quented by  the  Baptbt,  are  fixed,  by  Eusebius  and  Reland,  not  £sr 
from  Scythopolis,  at  least  fifty  miles  to  the  southward ;  and  there 

*  .a  .a  *a   a  ■    *    v  r 


B  every  nMSon  to  suppose  that  the  wilderness,  whither  Jesus  ' 

tired,  was  in  the  saiiie  vicinity,  where  he  had  received  his  h^'     .  '^ 

Bbt  die  northern  pans  of  Galilee,  and  die  borders  of  T      jP"!'?' 

aeidMr  nre,  nor  ever  have  been  desert :  the  ancient  ''iame*  f  ^j£' 

If  2 
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rofiy  wliich,  in  common  with  many  other  dlstrictSi  the^t^bore,  may 
be^  perhaps,  retained  among  the  Christian  Arabs ;  and  this,  to  the 
ear  of  a  learner,  might  easily  sound  like  the  Arabic  word  Sahara. 

Some  interesting  particolars  are  added  respecting  the  Druses,  a  race 
concerning  whose  origin  many  absurd  notions  have  been  propaga* 
ted ;  and  whose  religion,  though  enveloped  in  mystery,  is  believed  to 
retain,  among  other  singular  rites,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf* 
They  a^e  a  race,  both  in  habits  and  physiognomy,  distinct  from  the 
Arabs,  and  are  highly  spoken  of  for  their  probity  and  mildness  of 
disposition,  lliat  they  are  a  kindred  people  with  the  anciettl 
Etruscans,  Dr.  Clarke  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  in  a  note  to-  p. 
3^7  ;  and  it  is  certainly  rendered  probable  by  the  manner  in  which 
Rauwolf  spelld  their  name.  Dr.  Clarke  wiU  find  many  hints,  by  no 
means  unworthy  his  attention,  in  Hyde,  (Relig.  Vet.  Persarum,  p* 
461.)  who,  though  he  often  fails  in  critical  acumen,  had  an 
acquaintance  with  eastern  authors  and  manners  which  entitle  his 
opinions  to  the  highest  deference,  assisted  as  he  was  by  the  local 
knowledge  of  Chardin.  Both  in  religion  nnd  dialect  (Dr.  Clarke 
does  not  seem  aware  that  the  Druses  have  a  peculiar  dialect)  Hyde 
identifies  them  with  the  Curds,  and  asserts  that  the  epithets  of 
Yesidean,  Curd,  and  Calb  (quaere,  ;^AXu$t;?)  are  given  by  the 
Turk^  to  both.  ,llie  nightly  meetings  and  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  their  Okkals,  he  confirms  by  the  whimsical  anecdote  of  a 
Syrian,  who  in  disguise  was  present  at  one  of  them,  but  was  detec^ 
ted  by  an  indiscreet  curiosity  as  to  the  age  and  beauty  of  the  female 
(an  old  woman  unluckily)  who  fell  to  his  share  in  the  blindfold 
scramble.  Those  singular  fanatics,  the  assassins,  were,  according 
to  him,  of  their  number ;  and  he  finds  them  in  Herodotus  as  inha- 
bitants of  LibanuS)  under  the  name  of  AHPOT2IAIOI. 

The  hot  baths  near  Tiberias  are  still  frequented,  and  the  House 
of  Peter f  as  it  is  called,  is  possibly  the  niobt  ancient  place  of 
Christian  worship  now  standing  in  Palestine.  The  Christian  inha* 
^  bitants  of  the  town  are  numerous,  and  there  are  Jewish  families 
who- pretend  to  have  resided  there  ever  since  the  days  of  Vespasian. 
The  lake,  six  miles  broad,  and  perhaps  seventeen  in  length,  is  beau- 
.  tifully  clear,  and  the  fish,  both  here  and  in  the  Jordan,  resemble 
those  of  the  Nile.  Our  travellers  were  prevented  from  visiting 
mount  Tabor  by  the  war  which  then  raged  between  its  inhabitants 
and  Djezzar,  and  they  proceeded  by  Nazareth  to  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  incurring  by  the  way  considerable  risk  of  their  lives 

*iroQgh  our  author's  impetuosity,  and  the  stnpidaty  or  malice  of 
^'      M  their  Arab  conductors* 
^^^y-      'e  almost  exhausted  snbject.of  Arabian  manners,  little  that 

On  tu       ^^  expected ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  had  no  groat  opportunities 

*^^^Tj^  V.  m  personal  observation,  any  traits  to  the  elaborate 
of  addmg,  fro.      ^  .      '     "^^  ^^;,^ 
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portndto  of  D^Arvieax  and  Niebobr,  though  his  illuBtratioiis  of 

ScriptiiFe  hj  Ae  present  habits  of  the  country  are  here,  nn  els^ 

vherBy  fdicitDiis   and  striking.     His  party  joined  the  camp  of 

Djezzar's  army,  in  the  plain  of  £sdraelon ;  and  here,  for  die  tirat 

time,  they   experienced  an  attack   of  the  dreadful  simoom,  or 

•ottthem  wind.     Dr.  Clarke's  account  of  this  memorable  plain, 

wUcfa,  though  a  soUtude,  he  found  like  one  vast  meadow.,  covered 

vidi  the  richest  pasture,  together  with  his  recapitulation  of  the 

diAerent  naUiona  whose  tents  have  been  wet  with  the  ^  dews  of 

Hennon/  is   interesting  and  lively;  but  we  are  much  surprised 

ioLt  be   should  speak  of  it  as  almost  a  new  discovery,  aiwl  as 

iMberto  seUom  noticed  in  books  of  travels.    *  It  d6es  not,'  he 

Aservesy  '  occur  in  the  ordinary  route  pursued  by  pilgrims  in  their 

JBimies  to  Jerusalem.    These  men  have  generally  landed  at  J^ffa, 

ad  have  returned  thither,  after  completing  their  pilgrimage.'     Ap^ 

o(  this,  be    assures  us  in  a  note,  *  the  reader  may  find  amusing 

evidence  in  an  extract  from  a  MS.  poem  of  the  Cottonian  library , — 

Ik  last  line  will  not  easily  be  paralleled. 

•  At  port  Jaff  begy;in  wee 
And  so  fmtbe  from  gre  to  gre, 
At  port  Jafl* there  is  a  place 
'  •  "Where  Peter  raysed  tbrugh  Goddes  grace 
From  dede  to  lif  Tabitane, 
He  was  a  woman,  that  was  her  name/ 

We  cunnot  tell  what  weight  he  may  asiugn  to  this  golden  legend, 

but  we  are  very  sure  that  landing  at  Jaffa  is  no  proof  that  pilgrims 

were  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Galilee.     On  the  contrai^,  there  is 

food  proof  that  almost  all  die  most  intelligent  pilgrims  either 

landed  at  Acre  or  embarked  from  thence  : — ^nor,  if  we  begin  with 

die  earliest,  and  descend  to  the  most  recent  age  of  eastern  travel, 

is  there  any  spot  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  visited  which  had  not  been 

previously   described  by  Brocardus  the  monk,  Banholomseus  k 

Saligniaco,  Zualiart,  Antonio  de  Castillo,  Le  Brup,  Maundrell, 

and  Pococke.     We  mention  these  because  we  hftve   referred  to 

them ;  bow  many  more  have  trod  the  same  course  we  know  not ; 

nor  what  voyages,  besides  the  silly  publication  of  Ch&teaubriand, 

(which  Dr,  Clarke  has  the  goodness  to  praise,)  have  omitted  all 

mention  €}f  Samaria  and  Galilee.    By  Ginea,  now  Jinnin,  the 

frontier  ^own  between  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  the  town  and 

Norman  fortress  of  Santoni,  which  oqr  author,  with  great  prob^ 

bility,  identifies  with  the  ancient  Sebaste,  he  proceeded  to  Sichem, 

now  Naplouse,  whose  beautiful  valley,  with  the  tomb  of  Joseph^ 

Mill  held  in  reverence,  and  Jacob*s  well,  ascertained  by  the  cir- 

cumsrances  of  its  situation,  together  with  the  various  and  awful 

' :  ssocislioiijs  which  these  objects  recal,  are  painted  with  a  force  of 

fi  3  eloquenpc 
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eloquence  and  fc^ling  which  do  the  hi(^st  honour  to  Ibe 
heart  and  genius.  This  is  temptmg  sronnd ;  but  our  extracts  have 
been  already  unreasonable,  and  our  limits  forbid  us  to  linger  even 
in  these  hallowed  precincts. 

The  tyranny  of  Djezzar  ended  at  Jinntn»  and  the  milder  govern- 
ment of  the  Pacha  of  Damascus  was  apparent  in  the  diligent  culti* 
vation  of  the  Samaritan  vallies,  and  of  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Judea  which  they  were  now  beginning  to  ascend.  Dr.  Clarke  io* 
deed  has  rendered  a  worthy  service  to  the  cause  of  trathi  in  repel- 
ling effectually,  aud  we  trust  finallvi  the  idle  charge  of  sterilityi 
which  the  ignorance  of  infidelity  has  so  long  advanced  against  the 
Holy  Land,  in  contradiction  to  all  ancient  authorities,  and  to  the 
united  testimony  of  the  best  modem  travdlers. 

*  A  sight  of  this  territory  can  alone  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its 
surprising  produce :  it  is  truly  the  Eden  of  the  east,  rejoicing  in  the 
abundance  of  its  wealth.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  people  was  stri« 
kingly  pourtrayed  in  every  countenance :  instead  of  the  depressed  and 
gloomy  looks  of  Djessar  Pacha's  desolated  plains,  health,  hilarity,  and 
peace,  were  visible  in  the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  a  wise 
and  a  beneScent  govenmient,  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land  would  ex* 
ceed  all  calculation.  Its  perennial  harvest ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air ;  its 
limpid  spring^.;  its  rivers,  lakes^  and  matchless  plains;  its  hills  and 
vales; — ^all  these,  added  to  the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land 
to  be  indeed  *'  a  field  which  the  Li>rd  hath  blessed :  God  hath  given  it 
of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earthy  and  plenty  of  corn 
and  wine."' — p.  520. 

Hie  approach  to  '  the  Holy  City'  is  described  vnth  equal  elo- 
fluence :  its  present  siae  and  even  stateliness  surprized  them,  and 
ibe  Turkish  seraskier,  and  the  corpulent  friars  of  the  Latin  convent 
l^ceived  their  English  visitors  with  due  respect  and  unbounded  hos* 
pitality.  The  day  after  their  arrival^  havin^^rst  dispatched  the 
swannstiBif  Jews  and  Armenians  who  besie^all  new-comers  with 
their  merchandize  of  beads,  crosses,  riiells,  and  amulets,  (the  latter 
of  fetid  limestone  from  the  bai&ks  of  the  Dead  Sea,)  the  party  set 
out  on  their  excuc^n  to  the  holy  places. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  volume,  and  as  Dr.  Clarke 
has  assumed  the  privil^e  of  a  Protestant  aud  a  Christian  philoso* 
pber,  to  differ  from  the  generally  received  opiuion  as  to  Uie  most 
venerable  of  these  places,  we  will  endeavour  to  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  question  as  it  has  hitherto  stood ;  aud  while  we  da 
justice  to  the  acuteness  and  ^ood  sense  of  Dr.  Clarke's  remarks,  to 
atato  some  circumstances  which  may  seem  lo  hold  the  question  even 
yet  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

The  interested  mummery  and  gross  ignorance  of  the  guardians  <^ 
such  antiquities  us  Jeriisalem  might  be  supposed  to  fumidi, 
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)i«ve«pparently  omkted  do  cifCumstaDce  of  abaurdky  wbich  mi^t 
iake  the  credit  of  tbeir  own  traditioiif  and,  if  that  tradition  bad 
ay  foundation  ia  truth,  brand  even  truth,  itself  with  the  external 
ijmptoms  of  falsehood.     But  as  no  reliques  can, be  so  interesting 
IS  these,  it  is  at  least  worth  an  effort  to  separate  whatever  parts  of 
die  detail  are  least  likely  to  have  been  falsified,  from  such  as  bear 
the  evtdeut  stamp  oi  priestcraft  and  superstition.    The  first  and 
■est  remarkable,  and  one  which  it  is  of  all   others  the  roost 
aeoessary  to  get  rid  of,  is  the  pretended  rock  of  Calvary^    We 
faiov  not  oo  what  authority  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  execution 
ktt  been  described  as  *  a  small  hill  without  the  city,  resembling  a 
knaa*  skull.'     No  such  feature  occucs  in  the  accounts  of  the 
lovrection;  nor  in  the  details  of  the  si^e  by  Josephus.is  any 
nation  made  of  a  point  whose  military  importance  would  be 
IP  obvious  to  both  sides,  and  of  course  contested  by  both.     Nor 
does  St.   Jerome,  who,  of  all  Christian  writers,  is  most  diffuse  in 
Ui  descriptions,  afford  any  ground  for  such  a  supposition ;   he 
ipeaks  of  it  in  his  commentary  on  St.  Luke,  as  a  part  of  the  hill  on 
iiiiich  Jerusalem  stood ;.  and  in  his  epistle  to  Paulinus,  as  a  rock 
or  cliff  indeed,  but  apparently  not  an  insulated  one.      It  was 
piobably  the  brow  of  diat  hill  on  which  the  city  walls  were  built, 
and  not  itself  an  elevated  mound.    The  fact,  therefore,  which  both 
D^Anville  and  Dr.  Clarke  assume  as  certain,  that  Calvary  was  a 
bill,  appears  itself  as  apocryphal  as  that  Adam  was  buried  there  ; 
batdiere  is  also  another  circumstance  which  has  been  rashly  taken 
as  granted,  namely,  that  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  was  in  the  same 
place  as  his  cross.     That  this,  so  far  from  being  founded  on  Scrip- 
tore,  is  in  itself  highly  improbable,  is  apparent  for  the  following 


The  cavern  in  which  Jesus  was  laid,  was  certainly  not  construc- 
ted for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  remains :  it  was  the  private  oe-  , 
naetcfy  of  Joseph  of  Arimatbsea,  who  intended  )t  for  himself;  and 
it  wasy  moreover,  situated  in  a  garden,  no  doubt,  belonging  to  the 
same  proprietor.     Now,  that  in  the  very  place  where  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  crucified  him,  one  of  his  disciples  should  have  previ« 
oody,  and  without  expecting  it,  constructed  a  tomb  for  his  re- 
mains, was  a  coincidence  too  singular  and  too  apparently  provi-* 
deatial  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Evangelists:  and  it  was, 
also  most  improbable  that  the  Roman*  soldiers  should  have  selected, 
as  the  place  of  three  executions,  and  the  exposure  of  three  bodies 
oethe  cross,  the  garden  of  any  individual,  more  especially  when, 
dhat  individual  was  a  magistrate  of  considerable  rank.    The  place 
wlutber  oar  Saviour  and  the  two  malefactors  were  taken,  waa, 
probablv  the    place  made  use    of  on  such   occasions,   and   the 
n  me  of  Golgotha,  which  Dr.  Clarke  insists  on  to  prove  its  si- 

N  4  tuation 
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tuation  among  sepulchres,  ^lU  tally  better  with  the  carnage  •  nd 
skeletons  of  the  place  of  execution,  than  with  the  usual  circumstan- 
ces of  a  quiet  and  orderly  burial-ground.  When,  therefore,  the 
» monks  of  Jerusalem  pretend  to  shew,  within  the  same  narrow 
building,  both  Calvary  and  the  sepulchre,  we  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  orie  at  lea^  is  apocryphat;  and  a  little  consideration  will 
evince  .that  Calvary  was,  of  the  two,  the  spot  least  likely  to  be  iden- 
tified in  the  days  of  Helena. 

A  place  polluted  by  frequent  executions  was  not  one  which  the 
Jewish  converts  would  frequent  with  pleasure ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  regard  with  hon-or,  rather  than  reverence,  the  scene 
which  recalled  their  Master's  sufferings,  where  the  guilt  of  their 
nation  \vas  consummated,  and  the  ruin  of  their  city  sealed.  The 
cross,  which  was  a  scandal  to  their  countrymen,  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  painful  to  themselves,  and  they  would  feel  no  aiv^iety  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  a  place  with  which  they  themselves  M'erc 
but  too  fiimiliar.  ''Fhe  place  itself,  distinguished  by  no  monument,^ 
would  only  be  recollected  so  long  as  it  was  the  usual  scene  of  exe-> 
cutions,  and  could  hardly  be  distinguished  after  the  taking  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Titus,  and  those  cruelties  which  palKsaded  the  ditch 
with  crosses,  and  converted  the  whole  circuit  of  the  town  into  one 
vast  Golgotha.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  with  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ,  to  preserve  and  honour  which  the  prejudices  of  Jews 
and  Greeks  united;  both  of  whom,  from  former  habits^  would  be 
led  to  decorate  the  tomb  of  a  prophet,  and  scatter  flowers  in  honour 
of  a  departed  friend,  and  whose  preachers  would  appeal,  with 
irresistible  .iiuthority,  to  that  enmty  vault  which  was  the  proof  of 
their  Lord's  resurrection.  The  Christians  did  not  honour,  that  we 
know  of,  the  scene  where  their  nrartyrs  died ;  but  we  know  at  how 
early  a  peribd  they  began  to  venerate  the  places  of  their  interment, 
aiid  those  who  were  enticed  into  idolatry  beside  the  urns  of  Babylas 
or  Thecla,  would  surely  not  behold  with  indifference  a  tomb  so 
renowned  as  that  of  the  Messiah.  Nor  was  it  only  its  superior 
sanctity  which  would  preserve  its  memory.  As  the  private  pro- 
perty pf  an  opulent  Christian  family,  it  would  be  secured  from 
pollution  or  injury ;  and  the  tomb  itself  was  no  *  hereabouts/ 
which  tradition  was  to  settle,  but  nn  object  too  visible,  and  too  de- 
finite either  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken.  While  a  single  Christian 
survived  in  the  toMU,  it  could  never  cease  to  be  known  and  vene- 
rated ;  and  it  certainly  will  require  a  considerable  weight  of  argii- 
ment  to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  while  the  tombs  of  Ajax,  of 
Achilles,  of  ^neas,  of  Theron,  are  ascertained  by  satisfactory  tni- 
dition,  a  sepulchre  of  a  date  so  much  more  recent,  and  of  so  much 
more  forcible  interest  should  have  been  allowed  to  sink  into  obsru- 
rily,  or  have  been  supplanted  by  a  spurious  and  im j>erfect  copy. — • 

Bm 


Bat  at  Dr.  Clarke  has  shewn  that  the  present  appearance  of  the 
upalcbre  is  at  variance  with  the  accounts  in  the  Gospel,   and 
Aeveneral  character  of  Jewbh  tombs,  it  remains  for  us  to  exa- 
mine wliether  the  alterations  of  time,  together  with  those  ascribed 
i^^'tbe  htd  taste  and  unfortonate  zeal  of  Helena,  can  have  been  suf- 
inent  to  produce  this  difference.     His  reasons  for  incredulity  afe 
IS  Mhnr: — ^The  tomb  of  Christ  was  in  a  garden  ^«  ithout  the  walls 
of  Jeresalem ;  the  structure  which  at  present  hears  its  name  is  in 
1^  heart  of,  at  least,  the  modem  city,  and  Dr.  Clarke  is  unwilling 
^blieve  that  the  ancient  limits  can  have  been  so  much  circum- 
xiiWd  to  the  north  as  to  exclude  its  site.    .Further^  the  original 
Kf«ldire  was  undoubtedly  a  cave,  the  present  offers  no  such  ap- 
ptaare,  being  an  insulated  pile,  constructed  or  cased  with  distinct 
Mof  marble.     That  both  these  arguments,  however,  are  incpn- 
<ttKe  will  appear,  we  think,  to  Dr.  Clarke  himself.     From  a  tes- 
(MMT  which  will  shortly  be  produced,  it  is  certain  tbat^  whether 
/cobble  or  not,  the  ancient  limits  of  the  city  did  exclude  the  pre-^ 
ntsepulcbre ;  and  that  this  last,  defaced  and  altered  as  it  is,  may 
W really  Vtbe  place  where  the  Lord  lay,'  is  .likely  from  the  fol- 
Wiog  circumstances.     Forty   yards,  or  thereabouts,    from  th^ 
vp|w  end  of  the  sepulchre  the  natural  rock  is  visible ;  and  in  the 
place  which  the  priests  call  Calvary,  it  is  at  least  as  high  as  the  top 
of  the  sepulchre  itself.    The  rock  then  may  have  extended  as  far 
^  the  present  entrance;  and  though  the  entrance  itself  is  hewn 
nto  iofaty  and  cased  with  marble,  the  adytum  yet  offers  proof  that 
it  is  not  factitious.     It  is  a  frapezium  of  seven  feet  by  s'l^f  neither 
It  right  angles  to  its  own  entrance,  nor  to  the  aisle  of  the  church 
viuch  conducts  to  it,  and  in  no  respect  conformable  to  the  exter- 
«!  plan  of  the  tomb.    This  last  is  arranged  in  a  workmanlike  man^ 
>v>  with  its  frontal  immediately  opposite  the  principal  nave,  and  ii| 
^same  style  with  the  rest  of  the  church.    It  is  shaped  something 
u^e  a  horse-shoe^  and  its  walls,  measured  from  this  outer  horse- 
^  to  the  inner  trapezium,  vary  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  thick- 
1^1  a  sufficient  space  to  admit  of  no  inconsiderable  density  of  rock, 
hetweea  the  outer  and  inner  coating  of  marble.     This,  hgwever, 
^no|  Apply  to  the  ahtichamber  of  which  the  frontal,  at  least,  is 
probably  factitious:  and  where  that  indenture  in  the  marble  is 
found  which  induced  Dr.  Clarke  to  believe  that  the  whole  thick- 
i^ess  of  the  wall  was  composed  of  the  same  costly  substance.     Now 
Aese  circuipstances  afford,  we  apprehend,  no  inconsiderable  grounds 
for  supposing  witli   Pococke,  that  it  is  indeed  a  grotto  above 
pound:  the  irregularity  of  the  shape,  the  difference  between  the 
^^temal  and  internal  plan ;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  so  needless, 
if  they  are  throughout  of  masonry,  all  favour  this  opinion ;  nor  is 
^  task  ascribed  to  Helepa's  workmen  of  insulating  this  rock^  from 

that 
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the  world  in  onfe  view  the  Wstory  <if  sepulchral  architecture^  and 
fte  progress  of  aft  and  superstition  from  the  stele  to  the  sores,  and 
from  the  ^ros  to  the  tertple.  Thut  the  rudiments  of  idolatry 
mayh^  found  in  the  honours  paid  to  departed  heroes,  and  that  the 
dassical  'Soio^  is  only  an  expanded  cenotaph,  is  a  truth,  which, 
though  susceptible  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof,  has  been  hitherto 
very  imperfectly  investigated ;  nor  has  even  Spencer  himself  observed 
li'hat  light  may  thus  be  thrown  on  many  of  ihe  Mosaic  institutions, 
&r  t!«*'care  with  which  the  light  arid  lofty  palace  of  the  living  God, 
St  Jerusalem,  was  distinguished  by  its  proportions,  ornaments  and 
ftimitrtre,  from  the  dark  and  ponderous  tombs  of  the  Egyptian 
divinities. 

*  From  Jerusalem  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  to  Bethlehem  and  Ja'ffa, 

*  journey  often  performed,  and  on  which  the  piresent  tour  affords  but 
Kttle  additional  information;  As  if  wearied  with  the  scepticism 
which  he  displayed  as  to  the  antiquities  of  Jerusalem  at  Bethlehem, 
be  swallows  entire,  and  with  much  composui'e,  the  utterly  prepos- 
terous fable  of  the  cave  of  the  nativity,  and  flatters  himself  that  he  has 
diflicovered  the  identical  well,  of  whose  water  a  draught  waa  pro- 
^red  for  David  by  the  swords  and  blood  of  some  of  his  bravest 
fcllowefs.  Of  this  event,  it  is  needless  tcf  say,  he  presents  a  very 
pleasing  and  animated  pictafe ;  but  he  gives  also  a  very  whimsical 
specimen  of  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning,  when  he  adduces 
a  text  describing  the  infirmity  of  David  on  his  deathbed,  as  a  proof 
that  he  was  '  old  and  stricken  in  years,'  at  the  siege  of  Bethldiem, 
^hen  he  could  not  be  much  more  dlian  forty  years  of  age.  If,  Dr. 
Clarke  (which  may  heaven  grant !)  should  live  to  be  an  aged  man, 
Be  would  surely  be  a  preposterous  biographer  who  should  confound 
the  venerable  infirmities  of  the  hoary  Professor  of  mineralogy,  with 
the  youthful  vigour  of  the  Russian  traveller;  or  who  should  repre- 
sent him  as  scaling  Casdaghy  with  the  grey  hair  which  some  thirty 
years  afterwards  adorned  him. 

'  But  even  this  strange  inaccuracy  is  tenfold  surpassed  by  the  mar- 
vellous voyage  which,  in  p.  642,  he  has  assigned  to  the  prophet  Jo- 
tiah,  whom  he  makes  to  have  embarked  at  Joppa  for  Kineveh! 
Now  as  Nineveh,  according  to  most  geographers,  is  at  least  seven 
hundred  miles  from  any  sea  ;  and  as  to  pass  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  would  require  the  circumnavi- 
giltibn  of  "all  Africa  and  Arabia,  we  were,  we  confess,  not  a  little 
Surprised  that  a  learned  traveller  should  have  conceived  such  a  voy- 
age probabie,  till  we  recollected  the  strange  imperfection  attribu- 
ted by  the  Doctor  to  all  our  modem  maps,  and  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  those  who,  *  when  they  ^rite  geographically/ 

Rave  recourse,  like  Uie  ancients,  to  -*  the  result  of  their  own  prac- 
tical 
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tiol  ohsenratioiis/    With  JEscfaylus  forhU pilot,  Dn  Ciarkahiknself 

i2,¥  possibly  have  made  the  voyfi^e^  but  before  we'  give  upPtc»- 

learaad  D'Anville,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to.  notice  that  Joh- 

ttiihinself  coDtemplated  such  a  course  as  little  as  any  modero 

hj^Q^rupber,  and  that  Tarshtsh,  or  Tartessus,  not  Niueveh,  waa 

die  port  for  which  he  embarked. 

Ilus  ia  Dot  the  only  circumstance  iu  which  Dr.  Clarke's  ob0erv»i> 
tioasoD  Joppa  and  its  history  will  be  found  to  dilier  from  the  ge* 
Kniopiaioa  of  the  world.  VVitb  a  libevality  which  merits  all  poa- 
lUe  pnise,  aiid  a  confidence  which  only  needs  a  better  fqundatton 
Uihe  inquiries  of  a  single  evening,  (for  such  was  the  diiratioaof 
farewleiice  in  JafiFa,)  he  decides  on  the  falsehood  of  the  accnsa- 
^iMtMight  against  Btionaparte,  of  having  massacred  in  cold 
Ud  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  of  this  town*  This  is  a 
ff^Mky  indeed,  which  like  every  other  question  of  the  sort,  fa^t 
ha  swelled  by  the  voice  of  party  on  either  side  beyoixl  its  natural 
feportsQce,  since,  iu  the  sea  of  blood  with  vihich  the  world  has 
bBBD  kteiy  deluged,  the  slaughter  of  a  few  Turks,  more  or  less, 
m  hardly  be  .supposed  to  swell  the  tide ;  nor  is  the  engrained 
cbnder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghein's  murderer  susceptible  of  any 
^)crdye  from  a  raas^cre  for  which  he  had  the  colourable  pretext 
^ttbe  victims  had  broken  their  parole.  Of  the  fact  itself,  how^ 
««}  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt :  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
^Buonaparte's  general  character;  it  accords  in  particular  with 
tkpoUcy  which,  to  strike  a  terror  in  Egypt,  a  few  mouths  before 
"B^tsed  quarter  to  the  garrison  of  Alexandria ;  and  it  is  positively 
cwfinued  by^tfae  testimony  of  all  inquirers  except  Dr.  Clarke  and 
tiii companions.  What  is,  indeed,  after  all,  the  amount  of  tlieir 
p^nd  for  disbelief?  I'hey  remained  a  few  hours  in  Jaffa,  and 
^  nothing  of  the  matter!  and  this  negative  testimony,  wluch^  if 
A  proves  any  thing,  proves  that  Dr.  Clai'ke  and  Captain  Culver- 
vjttse  were  incompetent  to  form  any  judgment  at  all  on  the  auh- 
pt,  is  opposed  to  the  authority  of  those  British  officers  wlio  were 
off  the  coast  of  Syria  at  the  very  period  of  the  French  invasion*; 
^  of  those  others,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  .General 
Koehler,(not  Kleber,  as  Dr.  Clarke  calls  liim)  Sir  Qiarks  Hoi- 
Way,  Sir  R.  Fletcher,  Major.  Leake,  and  Captain  Lacy,*  who 
many  of  them  remained  above  six  months  at  Jaffa;  of  Mr.  Mooier 
^  Ih,  Wittman,  who,  from  their  situation  in  the  Grand  Vizier!s 
army,aBd  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language  possessed  by  the 
former,  were  peculiarly  miahiied  to  arrive  at  a  certainty  of.  tbl^ 
^tb ;  and  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  assures  us  that  the  French  * 
officers  employed  in  the  expedition  did  not  think  proper  to  deny  the 
cbai;ge— a  fact,  which  we  can  corroborate  from  our  own  l(now- 

That 
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Thst  Signor  Damnni  may  have  omitted  to  ddd  to  his  tale  of 
•uflferingi  a  single  circiHnstancei  whicli)  however  revolting  to 
European  manners,  would  not  appear  so  striking  to  one  who  had 
for  many  years  resided  in  the  Levant,  does  not  appear  to  us  a  point 
of  the  weight  which  Dr.  Clarke  ascribes  to  it;  we  know,  however, 
oo  the  best  authority,  that  the  good  old  consul  has  never  expres- 
sed aiiy  doubt  of  the  massacre  to  subsequent  travellers ;  and  that 
the  horrible  circumstances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morier  were,  at  a 
period  somewhat  anterior  to  Di*.  Clarke  s  visit,  in  the  mouths  of 
all  Jaffa,  and  the  subject  of  constant  <H)nverBation  bothr  among 
Turkish  and  European  officers.  After  all,  the  horrors  of  Buona- 
partel^  Syrian  campaign  are  hardly  wordi  the  mention,  when  conn 
pared  with  those  to  which  Judaea,  in  former  ages,  or  Spain  has 
been  in  latter  times  exposed ;  andihe  butcheries  of  Titus  and  Ves- 

Ciaitt  must  seek  a  parallel,  not  at  Jaffa^  but  at  Zaragoza,  Va- 
ria,  or  Geroifa«  From  Jaffa  Dr.  Clarke  embarks  ki  a  boat 
laden  with  fruit,  a  commodity  for  which  its  environs  are  celebra- 
ted ;  and,  passing  by  the  ruins  of  Caesarea,  rejoins  the  Romulus  at 
Acre. 

We  have  now  gone  through  two  of  these  massive  quartos, 
and  have  not,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  omitted  any  circum^ 
stances  in  eidier  which  have  required  our  strictures  or  the  au- 
dior's  correction.  Dr.  C-Iarke  himself,  indeed,  will  probably  be 
not  unwilling  to  confess  that  none  of  his  faults  at  least  havte  escaped 
'oor  notice ;  but  he  will  be  much  mistaken  if  he  apprehends  tliat 
the  indttons  ivhidi  we  have  made  have  proceeded  trom  any  but  a 
friendly  motive,  and  from  a  national  anxiety  to  render,  as  perfect 
as  possible,  a  work  in  which,  from  its  bulk,  and  from  the  share  of 
'pttbiic  attention  which  it  has  attracted,  the  national  reputation  is 
in  no  trifling  degree  concerned.  Of  the  former  volume  some  of 
die  fiiults  are  av6ided  in  this  which  we  have  now  reviewed ;  and  a 
litde  less  conjBdence  in  first  impressions,  and  a  little  more  atten- 
ttott  ta  the  rules  of  logic  may  produce  a  third,  we  trust,  more 

Efl^t  tbUn  either,  and  which  may  maintain  the  pre*eminence 
lerto  iM^by  Engliih  travellers  over  those  of  every  other  nation. 
•  To  the  IcMftfifig  ami  industry  of  Shaw  or  Pococke,  his  claims, 
iadund;  can  hardly  be  supported ;  but  in  proportion  as  his  autho- 
*nty  is  less  severe,  his  descriptions  are  more  graphical,  and  he  differs 
'from  the  tourists  of  an  earlier  day  as  the  mirror  differs  from  the 
lake ;  the  last  has  greater  depth,  but  surrounding  objects  are  re* 
'fleeted  with  more  liveliness  from  the  surface  of  the  former. 


Abt. 
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in.  XI.    Poems,   bjr  S.  Rogers.     SnmH  8vo.  pp.  876.     Lon- 
don, Cadell.     1813. 

THE  £nt.  poem  in  this  collection  does  not  fall  within  the  pny- 

Tiooe  of  our  criticism*    It  has  been  published  many  jeara, 

lod  has  acquired  that  sort  of  popidarity  which  is,  perhaps,  more 

dcdsife  than  any  other  4i<fig/e  test  of  merit.     It  hais  been  geoeiallj 

tiamiy  and,  vrbat  b  not  always  a  certain  consequence  of  being 

lUfed,  it  has  been  generally  read.    The  circulation  of  it  has  not 

Imi  confined  to  the  highly  educated  and  critical  part  of  the  public, 

^  it  hss  received  the  applause  which  to  works  of  the  imagm^tJoa 

^fite  u  flatterii^-— of  that  far  more  numerous  cla83>  who,  with- 

otttempting  to  Judge  by  accurate  and  philosophical  rules,  refid 

1^  only  for  the  pleasure  it  affordti  them,  and  praise  h^yause 

^oe  delighted.     It  is  to  be  found  in  all  libraries,  and  in  most 

|>iov  windows. 

Not  tha^  the  '  Pleasures  of  Memory*  entitles  its  audior  to  a 
P^  ia  die  higher  dass  of  Ei^lish  poets.  But  it  was  published 
It  I  moment  of  great  poetical  dearth,  when  the  old  school  (if  we 
■V^csipreas  ounelves)waa  drawn!  almost  to  its  lees,  and  before 
Aeoew  one  had  appeared: — the  subject  was  very  fortimate,  and  it 
**Bot  too  loi^ — ^it  abounded  in  pleasing,  though  detached  pic^ 
^*<>— end  it  every  where  afforded  evidence  of  a  highly  cultivated 
x^de^t  mind. 

Te  have  always  been .  desirous  to  see  sometliiog  more  from  the 
nod  of  an  author  whose  first  appearance  was  so  auspicious.  But 
jnrafter  year  rolled  on,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  indolence,  the 
^^<JB|ations  of  a  busy  life,  or  the  dread  of  detracting  from  a  f epu- 
^^  already  so  high,  would  for  ever  prevent  our  wishes  from 
"^ gratified.  We  were  therefore  both  pleased  and  surprised, 
*^i  upon  accidentally  taking  up  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Rogera^s 
t^h  we  found  that  it  was  enriched,  not  only  with  several  very 
^^^t  wooden  cuts,  but  with  an  entirely  new  performance  in  el^ 
J«  cantos,  called  'Fragments  of  ii  Poem  on  the  Voyage  of  Co- 
rambus.' 

'Hie  first  remark  that  presents  itself  to  our  minds  upon  reading 
untitle  of  this  work  is,  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  far  less  happy 
^  before  in  his  choice  of  a  subject.  True  it  is,  that  in  the  whole 
mxiry  of  the  world  we  find  no  greater  event  than  the  discovery  of 
America — ^no  more  illustriousn^me  than  that  of  die  discoverer.  Still, 
l^oweTer,  we  have  strong  doubts  whether  either  the  man  or  the 
event  is  weU  calculated  to  become  the  subject  of  poetical  com- 
NtioD.  Columbus  is  a  purely  historical  person.  His  virtues 
^  actions,  though  they  place  him  incontestably  in  the  highest 
"^  of  great  men,  are  not  of  that  sort  that  ever  have  been,  or  ever 

can 
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can  be  f^married  tb  immortal  verse/  He  was  a  grave,  austere, 
thinkingy  scientific  personage.  He  had  courage — true  manly 
courage — but  it  was  not  of  that  shewy  brilliant  kind  which  seeks 
oat  and  shines  in  combats  and  martial  achievements.  Interior  td 
the  Achilles,  and  Orlandos  and  Marmions,  as  a  theme  for  e[)ic 
and  romantic  song,  as  much  as  he  is  superior  to  tliese  splendid  and 
mischievous  personages  in  the  e^e  of  reason  and  philosophy ,  the 
most  brilliant  imagination  wotild  seek  in  vain  to  supply  a  single 
trait  that  should  render  more  stiiking  tlie  simplest  tale  that  can  be 
told  of  his  sufferings  and  his  glories.  His  severe,  awful,  and 
melancholy  form,  unveiled,  by  the  hand  of  truth,  will  command 
the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  all  ages:  you  only,  weaken  its 
effect  by  attempting  to  hang  over  it  the  drapery  of  fiction. 

As  the  discoverer  of  America  is  not  a  poetical  person,  so 
neither  is  the  discovery  itself  a  circumstance  capable  of  much 
poetical  illustration.  It  is  not  the  mere  greatness  of  an  event  that 
renders  it  fit  for  verse.  The  charm  of  poetry  consists  in  its  pic- 
tures of  external  nature,  and  still  more,  in  its  description  of  the  dir 
Tersities  of  human  character,  and  the  workings  of  human  passions. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Rogers's  subject  that  it  eicludes  both. 
Poetry  refuses  itself  to  the  melancholy  task  of  detailing  the  disap- 
pokitments  and  humiliations  of  Columbus  wandering  from  court  to 
court,  and.beseeahii^  in  vain  the  avaricious  or  shortsighted  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  to  become  participators  in  that  glory  which  he 
justly  aud  con&lently  atitici|)ated.  Mr.  Rogers's  good  taste  has 
taught  him,  that  though  such  a  topic  may  be  alluded  to  with  grace 
•nd. pathos,  it  cannot  be  dts^lt  upoU  without  disgust.  The  voyage 
too  itself  is  .barren  of  circumstances.  Nothing  happens  in  tlie 
course  of  it  that  either  accelerates  or  retards  the  catastrophe.  It 
exhibits  to  our  view,  one  man,  and  one  event — a  man  who  mupit  be 
pourtrayed  in  the  soberest  colours  of  reality —  one  event  which  sinks 
ell  the  rest  into  absolute  insignificance.  The  subject  is  still  more 
unfavourable  to  description, 'than  it  is  to  narration.  It  would  be 
idle  and  tedious  to  make  the  voyage  of  Columbus  a  vehicle  of  de- 
scribing objects  common  to  every  voyage  whatever ;  and  it  affords 
very  little  that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The  new-found  world  indeed 
is  full  of  grand,  delightful,  and  curious  objects ;  but  ypit  cannot 
describe  them,  because  tlie  interest  of  the  poem  must  cease  with 
the  discovery. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  conceive  belong  to 
the  subject.  We  must  now  consider  how  far  Mr.  Rogers  has  been 
able  to  overcome  them. 

The  story  is  strictly  confined  to  the  voyage.  It  begins  with  the 
sailing  of  Columbus,  and  ends  a  few  hours  after  he  lands.-  It  is 
supposed  to  be  related^not  by  Uie  poet,  but  by  one  of  the  coinpa* 
.    ,  nious 
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ijos  of  Columlius  himself,  retired  to  a  monastery,  where,  not 
\^  before  his  death,  he  composed  this  account  of  the  great  ad- 
venture in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

The  idea  appears  to  us  happy — but  we  do  not  observe  that  much 
use  is  made  of  it.      Kxcept  for  one'or  two  passages,  the  lay  might 
vith  equal  propriety  have  been  left  in  the  moutli  of  the  painstreL 
TW>se  passages^  however,  are  executed  witli  considerable  taste  and 
Ung,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  worth  while,  even  for  their  sake,  to 
tt&pt  a  contrivance  which,  where  it  does  no  gdod,  at  least  does  no  . 
iann. 
Sennble  that  barrenness  is  the  defect  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Bo* 
frahaa  called  in  the  aid  of  invention  to  supply  it  with  a  little  more 
^  nriety  and  incident  than  naturally  belong  to  it.     We  have,  in 
^iSurd  Canto,  *  an  assembly  of  tlie  Zemt,  or  evU  spirits,'  con- 
vaicd  by  their  chief  '  Merion,'  who  acquaints  them  that  the  pe- 
iKKi  prescribed  by  Omnipotence  to  their  rule  over  this  part  of  the  . 
|iobe  is  draw'mg  fast  to  a  close,  and  that  they  must  prepare 

*  Throoes  to  resign  for  lakes  of  living  fire. 
And  triumph  for  despair/- 

He  determines,  however,  to  make  a  last  effort  to  counteract  the 
drcrces  of  fate,  and,  in  the  fifth  Canto,  wings  his  flight  in  the  * 
ibipe  of  a  condor  across  the  ocean. 

la  the  sixth,  he  exchangeji  the  form  of  a  condor  for  that  of  a  i9m^ 
pvc^  nfhoy  • 

<  couched  on  Roldan's  ample  breast. 

Each  secret  pore  of  breathing  life  possessed/ 

Under  this  maligufint  influence,  Roldan  forgets  his  duty  to  hit. 
hermc    chief,  and   stirs  up  a   mutiny.     This,   however,   is  ap- 
peased by  a  pathetic  discourse  from  Columbus,  in  which  (as  ishis-^ 
torically  true)  he  b^s  three  days  more,  and  the  voyage  proceeds. 
Our  readers  will  have  already  observed  that  this  machinery  is  quits  * 
saperfluous — a  mere  vehicle  for  tine  writing — a  contrivance  to  pre-  * 
vent  the  poem  from  ending  too  soon.     The  evil  spirits  do  nothing 
in  proportion  to  the  dignity,  activity,  and  malignant  ingenuity  of 
iQcfa  personages.    Merion  holds  a  meeting — makes  a  speecfa-^taket 
a  long  aerial  journey,  and  changes  his  masquerade  diess  twice,  all 
for  a  most  inadequate  eflVrct,  that  of  giving  Columbus  half  an  hour's 
loeasiness.     Not  only  is  he  unable  to  prevent  the  discovery  of 
America,  but  even  to  retard  it  a  single  moment.     Mr.  Rogers 
teems  to  have  foi^ot  that  supernatural  agency,  though  sometimes, 
iinot  always  sod  necessarily,  the  most  poetical  way  of  accomplish* 
iog;  an  event.     In  this  instance,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
(Ik  knoi  was  worthy  of  the  divimty.    The  mutiny,  undoubtedly, 
iras  too  important  to  be  omitted,  especially  in  such  a  paucity  of  in* 
cidAits ;  but  we  think  that  it  would  have  made  a  better  figure  if  it 
VOL.  IX.  NO.  XVII.  o  had 
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had  been  attributed  to  mere  human  causes^  suspicion  and  super^ 
stitious  fears  operating  upon  ferocious  and  untractable  niinds^  de- 
scribed as  Mr.  Rogers  is  well  able  to  describe  them.  ~ 

In  fact,. as  we  have  already  taken  occasion  to  remark,  the  strong, 
distinctive  character  of  the  great  event  which  he  has  chosen  to  cele- 
brate, is  truth  arid  reafift/.  In  these  consist  its  ititerest  and  its  great- 
ness, and  we  hardly  know  i^n  instance  in  which  they  so  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  ally  themselves  with  fable.  So  that  when,  in  another  place, 
(Canto  6,  verse  5,)  Mr.  Rogers  represents  his  hero  as  acting  by  in- 
spiration, he  is  guilty  of  a  great  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  the  means  it  gives  him  for  producing  effect.  Inspiration 
iinds  no  more  place  in  the  poetry  than  it  has  in  the  history  of  the 
discovery.  When  Virgil  guides  ^neas  by  the  voice  of  oracles, 
and  the  display  of  prodigies,  through  the  storms  and  dangers  raised 
a^c^iust  liim  bv  the  wrath  of  hostile  deities,  he  adds  to  the  disnitv 
of  his  subject ;  which,  when  stripped  of  its  marvellous  accompani- 
ments, is  nothing  but  the  story  of  an  adventurer  of  royal  descent, 
who,  driven  from  his  native  country,  wanders  from  shore  to  shore 
with  his  band  of  companions,  till  at  last  he  lands  in  Italy,  (a  known 
and  not  very  distant  part  of  the  world,)  where  he  makes  unjust  war 
upon  one  of  the 'native  chieftains,  defeats  him  in  battle,  and  robs 
him  of  his  kingdom  and  of  the  princess  to  whom  he  was  betrothed. 
The  interference  and  sanction  of  heaven  were  necessary,  both  to 
gire  dignity  to  these  transactions  and  to  excuse  their  ininuity. 

The  voyage  to  America  is  a  subject  of  a  completely  different 
kind.  Columbus  ranks  with  the  first  of  men,  but  it  is  not  be- 
cause he  was  aided  directly  from  above.  Providence  interfered  in 
tins  instance,  as  it  usually  mtcrferes,  through  secondary  causes.  To 
make  him  inspired,  is  to  make  him  great ;  but  with  a  kind  of  great- 
ness altogether  different  from  that  which  really  belonged  to  him. 
The  discovery  strikes  us  most,  as  being  the  nughtiest  and  most  as- 
tonishing of  all  events  pureh/ human — accomplished  by  human  cou- 
rage, human  perseverance,  and  human  sagacity,  and  uniting  in  it* 
self  by  a  coincidence  for  ever  singular,  the  character  of  an  heroic 
achievement  with  that  of  a  grand,  deliberate,  successful  experiment 
in  natural  science.  Columbus  dreamed  no  dreams,  and  saw  no 
visions ;  but  he  became  persuaded  by  reasons  dra^Ti  jfrom  the  true 
theory  of  the  earth,  that  there  must  be  other  regions  accessible,  but 
still  unknown,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ;  and  the  design  which  he 
had  formed  with  the  genius  of  a  philosopher,  he  executed  with  tlie 
magnanimity  of  a  hero.  But  to  talk  of  inspiration,  is  Just  as  idle 
as  it  would  be,  in  a  philosophical  poem,  to  say  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton dreamt  the  earth  was  nat  at  the  poles,  or  that  the  mathemati- 
cians who  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  trutli  of  his  theory,  w6re  guided 

by  omens  and*  prodigies  to  the  object  of  their  search. 

In 
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Jjithe  8th  Canto  the  new  world  is  discovered,  and  with  the  dis^ 
cDTrtT  ihe  great  interest  of  the  subject  ends.    The  poem  however 
f  continued  through  several  more  cantos.    In  ttie  9th,  we  have 
tk  dffcription  of  *  Cora/  an  Indian  girl,  who  was  perhaps  in- 
laded  to  become  the  heroine  of  some  adventure  in  the  1 1  th,  which 
iswaotiiig.    In  the   lOtb,  an  American  banquet,  which  is  a  little 
dkurbed  by  the    appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Cazriva,  an   old 
fVKjue,  '  employed  during  liis  life  time,'  '  and  after  his  death,  to 
slumhia  people/     In  the  12th,  Columbus  sees  a  vision,  in  which 
S!  foretold  to  him  his  own  misfortunes,  the  cruelties  of  die  Spa- 
nnk  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  re- 
pd&  founded  by  General  Washington,  and  the  ultimate  conver- 
»%(ifthe  whole  continent  to  Christianity. 

Frtm  this  sketch  of  the  story  our  readefs  \yill  perhaps  mcline 
toi&k,  with  us,  that  the  inherent  defects  of  the  subject  have  not 
iwucDurely  removed  by  the  skill  of  the  poet,  and  that  *  the  Frag- 
^  on  the  Voyage  of  Columbus*  is  deficient  (as  might  reasonably 
^  expected)  in  that  variety  of  incident,  and  that  display  of  human 
cbacters  and  feelings,  which  form  the  great  charm  of  narrative 
poebj.  If  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  only  a  fragment,  we  answer, 
H  that  by  leaving  his  work  in  tliat  imperfect  form,  the  author 
^^  only  acknowledged,  but  has  not  at  all  surmounted  the  dif- 
^ties  arising  out  of  the  topic  he  bad  chosen ;  in  the  next  place, 
ve<;e  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  we  believe  he  would  be 
^'j  at  a  loss  to  explain,  how  the  ^  lacunae'  could  be  filled  up  so 
>)  to  render  the  narrative  more  interesting.  In  fact  the  story,  such 
^*it  is,  is  complete  in  spite  of  tliem.  Cora  indeed  might  have 
■ade  the  subject  of  an  episode.  But  a  love-tale  about  this  young 
Isdian  lady,  however  pretty  and  interesting  in  itself,  would  forui 
»'»ery  suitable  appendage  to  an  account,  in  verse  or  prose,  of  the 
J^very  of  America  :  and  it  was,  perhaps,  a  recollection  of  this 
flicongmity  which  prevented  the  1 1th  Canto  from  seeing  the  Ii.ht — 
Maps,  fiom  existing  at  all.  We  now  proceed  to  a  more  import- 
Ml  point,  the  execution  of  it. 

It  exhibits  what  we  were  not  at  all  prepared  to  expect — evident 
marks  of  haste.  After  a  long  and  profotuid  silence,  Mr.  Rogers 
^s  to  have  been  seized  with  a  sudden  and  eager  desire  to  appear 
^ain  before  the  public.  It  is  to  this  cause  we  ascribe  some  inac-* 
<^tfacies  of  which  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  per- 
fonnances.  What,  for  instance,  but  extreme  haste  and  careless- 
<)«s  could  have  occasioned  the  /luthor  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory 
to  mistake  for  a  verse  such  a  line  as, 

*  There  silent  sat  many  an  unbidden  guest  i — Caoto  X.? 

w,  in  the  very  first  line  but  one  of  the  ppem,  to  use  '  possessed'  in 
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tbe  senise  of  '  got  possession/  or  *  made  himself  master  off  We 
could  mention  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  if  it  were  not  a 
disagreeable  task  both  to  ourselves,  and  our  readers^  to  present 
them  with  a  longer  catalogue  of  minute  defects. 

But  these  are  comparatively  trifling  faults.  The  author  has,  we 
can  hardly  doubt,  already  perceived  them  himself:  and  they  are 
such  as  he  may  acknowledge  without  pain,  and  correct  without  dif- 
ficulty. We  only  blame  him  for  that  impatience  to  publish  which, 
except  in  works  of  a  mere  temporary  interest,  is  not  easily  to  be 
excused. 

But  we  have  also  to  notice  an  error  more  closely  interwoven  with 
the  whole  texture  of  the  work,  more  deliberate  and  more  system* 
atic,  and  more  likely,  we  fear,  to  cast  a  shade  upon  the  poetical  re- 

Sutation  of  the  author.  In  tlie  '  Voyage  of  Columbus,'  Mr. 
logers  has  aimed  at  a  stile  very  different  from  that  of  his  earlier 
compositions,  and  in  which,  with  every  disposition  to  acknowledge 
his  merits,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  he  has  been  unsuccessful. 
It  was  as  the  faithful,  diligent  disciple  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  that 
Mr.  Rogers  became  deservedly  a  favourite  of  tlie  public,  and  it  is 
to  the  imitation  of  these  splendid  and  captivating,  but  safe  and 
correct  models  of  excellence,  that  he  seems  most  fitted  by  the  bent 
of  his  genius,  and  the  direction  of  his  studies.  Endowed  with  an 
ear  naturally  correct  and  attuned  by  practice  to  the  measure  of  his 
favourite  masters,  nice  to  the  very  verge  of  fastidiousness,  accurate 
almost  to  minuteness,  habitually  attentive  to  the  finer  turns  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  more  delicate  shades  of  diought,  Mr.  Rogers 
was  always  harmonious,  always  graceful,  and  often  pathetic.  But 
his  beauties  are  all  beauties  of  execution  and  detail,  arising  from 
tbe  charm  of  skilful  versificatioli,  the  '  curiosa  felicitas'  of  expres- 
sion culled  with  infinite  care  and  selection,  and  applied  with  no 
vulgar  judgment,  and  with  the  refined  tenderness  of  a  polished  and 
feeling  mind.  But  to  the  flow,  the  unity,  the  boldness,  the  grandeur 
that  belong  to  tbe  higher  style  of  poetical  composition,  he  is  alto- 
gether a  stranger — removed  at  like  distance  from  its  commanding 
excellencies,  and  its  miimte  defects,  and  receding  farthest  from  his 
favourite  masters  on  that  side  where  they  approach  nearest;  to  those 
mighty  geniuses  who  alone  are  entitled  to  be  called  their  superiors. 
In  passing  this  opinion  upon  the  earlier  writings  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
we  do  him  no  intentional  injustice,  and  we  are  sure  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  widi  feelings  of  considerable  respect  for  his  poetical  cha- 
racter. 

True  it  is,  that  the  style  he  first  adopted,  and  that  in  which  we 
think  he  is  most  fitted  to  excel,  is  not  that  in  which  success  even 
more  complete  than  his  own  indicates  the  highest  powers  of 
understanding.     But  it  requires  diligence  and  taste,  and  judgment 

and 
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nd  fedmg,  sach  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  even  in  a  polished 

ige,  and  of  which  we  wish  we  could  feel  quite  certain  that  the  lite- 

ntore  of  this  country  would  always  afford  a  living  example.     In 

Aort,  we  had  looked  to  Mr.  Rogers  as  one  of  those  who  were  to 

coQtinue  and  support  that  correct  and  elaborate  school  of  poetry 

which,  from  the  days  of  Pope  to  the  beginning  of  tliis  century, 

^i^rossed  so  much  the  largest  share  of  the  public  ^ipprobation,  and 

vhidiy  we  own,  we  re^rd  with  peculiar  favour,  not  only  on  ac« 

cooot  of  its  own  intrinsic  beauties,  but  because  the  cultivation  of  it 

ippears  to  afford  the  best  security  against  that  entire  depravation 

i  the  national  taste  in  poetry,  whicn  would  probably  be  the  con- 

isipence  of  an  universal  attempt  to  reach  the  higher  and  more 

pdous  kinds   of  excellence.     Unluckily  Mr.  Rogers  has  taken 

different  view  of  this  subject.     Stimulated  by   the  astonish* 

%  success  of  some  late  writers,  he  has  tried  to  equal  their  fame^ 

Kt  by  perfecting  himself  in  that  style  of  composition  which  belongs 

l^lunii,  but  by  partially  adopting  that  of  his  rivals — or  rather  by 

pterweaving  it  vrith  his  own,  and  bringing  togedier  things  that  are 

^  their  nature  incompatible.     Desirous,  as  was  natursJ  and  fair, 

toreach  the  eminence  upon  which  they  stand,  he  has  erroneously 

supposed  that  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  the  same  path,  and  climb 

k  hill  upon  the  same  side.     Columbus  indeed  is  written  in  the 

iiine  measure  as  the  Pleasures  of  Memory ;  but  it  is  evident  that 

the  author  has  had  in  view  several  writers,  some  of  whom,  when 

^  was  employed  iipon  that  elegant  and  popular  poem,  were  not 

hM>wn  to  the  public,  and  others  who  had  not  then  entered  into  his 

^tioughts  as  objects  of  imitation.     Harmony,  elegance,  correctness, 

pathos,  are  all  within  his  reach,  and  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a 

considerable  poetical  fame — but  he  has  resolved  to  content  him- 

^If  with  nothing  short  of  varied  cadence,  striking  traits,  awfiil 

iB3gnificence,  and  the  lofty  flights  of  a  creative  fancy.    Tired  of 

pleasing,  he  is  ambitious  to  astonish  and  transport  his  readers. 

The  consequences  of  failure  are  harshness  and  abruptness,  instead' 

of  variety  in  the  versification— obscurity  for  grandeur,  and  in  some 

^tttances,  mer«  baldness,  where  he  intended  to  exhibit  the  native 

force  of  ample  and  unadorned  expression. 

We  have  mentioned  these  faults  with  the  less  scruple,  because 
It  appears,  to  us  that  diey  arc  owing  not  to  any  want  of  skill  or 
^wit  in  the  author,  but  to  the  misdirection  of  those  powers 
^hich  we  have  formerly  seen,  and  hope  again  to  see,  more 
''^ppily  employed.  And  after  all  it  is  probable,  that  this  work, 
which  the  author  has  suffered  to  ^llde  into  public  without  any  of 
the  usual  forma  of  introduction,  is  designed  by  him  merely  as  an 
^ipenmeat,  (on  which  he  was  not  willing  to  throw  away  too  much 
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time  and  labour,)  in  order  to  ascertain  what  his  success  wad  likely 
to  be  in  a  new  style  of  composition. 

There  is  an  affectation  of  historical  precision  in  the  notes, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  little  quotations  from  old  English,  Latin,  and 
Spanish  authors.  We  own  that  in  a  poem  we  set  but  little  value 
on  this  species  of  accuracy.  Unluckily  too,  Mr.  Rogers  has  him- 
self been  guilty  of  a  notable  deviation  from  it.  In  the  list  of  pre- 
sents which  Columbus  makes  the  cacique  who  received  him  upon 
his  landing,  we  find  a  telescope,  and  there  are  afterwards  som^  beau-^ 
tiful  lines  in  which  Cora  is  described  watching  her  lover  through 
it,  who  is  in  his  boat  out  at  sea.  Now  most  of  our  readers,  though 
they  have  not  read  the  cqtemporary  chronicles,  know  that  die 
telescope  was  not  invented  in  the  days  of  Columbus.  We  should 
not  have  noticed  this  minute  error,  if  the  author  had  not  fallen  into 
It  in  the  midst  of  his  pursuit  of  that  minute  excellence  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  it. 

Still,  however,  and  with  all  its  defects  both  of  subject  and  of  exe^ 
cution,  the  poem  is  by  no  means  undeserving  attention.  Mr.  Kogers 
has  not  been  able  to  depart  from  his  former  manner,  that  which 
use  had  made  natural  to  him — so  much  ^as  he  perhaps  intended. 
He  is  often  jiimself,  in  spite  of  himself.  Habit,  good  taste,  and  an 
exquisite  ear,  are  constantly  bringing  him  back  to  (he  right  path,  even 
when  he  had  set  Out  with  a  resolution  to  wander  from  it.  Hence, 
though  the  poem  will  not  bear  to  be  looked  at  as  a  whole,  and 
Uiough  there  runs  through  it  an  affectation  of  beauties  which  it  is 
not  in  the  author's  power  to  produce,  yet  it  contains  passages  of 
such  merit  as  would  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  reading  a  much 
larger  and-more  faulty  work.  It  will  be  the  more  pleasing  part  of 
our  task  to  select  a  few  of  them,  with  an  assurance  to  our  readers 
that  they  are  not  the  only  ones,  and  with  a  strong  recommendation 
to  read  the  whole — a  recommendation  with  which  they  will  very 
easily  comply,  as  the  poem  does  not  exceed  s^ven  or  eight  hundred 
lines. 

In  the  first  Canto,  there  is  a  very  pretty  couplet  about  the  com- 
pass—r 

'  That  oracle  to  man  in  mercy  given, 
Whose  voice  is  truth,  whose  wisdom  is  from  heaveq.' 

Soon  after  comes  a  description  of  the  monsoon,  which  is  very 
striking,  though  we  do  not  see  what  practical  advantage  is  gained 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  agency  of  an  angel — or  what  necessity  there 
^s  to  quote  '  Revelations,  cap.  19*  ver.  ]?.'  as  an  authority  for  tb^ 
expression  *  mighty-wind/ 

'  He  spoke,  and  at  his  call,  a  mighty  wind, 
^o\  like  the  fitful  blast,  with  fury  blind;^ 
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Bat  deep  majestic  in  its  destined  course, 

Kushed  with  unerring,  unabating  force, 

From  the  bright  East.     Tides  duly  ebb'd  and  flow'd, 

Stnrs  rose  land  set,  and  new  horizons  glow*d ; 

Yet  still  it  blew ;  as  with  primetal  sway, 

Still  did  its  ample  spirit,  night  and  day, 

Move  on  the  waters!* — 

Primeval  is  a  word  that  has  become  a  great  favourite  among  our 
aiodern  poets,  and  we  often  find  it  used  on  occasions  where  we 
wy  little  expected  to  meet  with  it,  and  when  we  feel  considerable 
iScultj  in  ascertaining  the  sense  it  was  intended  to  convey.  When 
Mr.  Rogers  says  the  wind  blew  with  *  primeval  sway/  we  presume 
(^  we  are  not  quite  sure)  he  means  that  it  blew  just  as  it  did  wlien 

1^ world  was  created.  But  he  must  pardon  us  for  saying  that 
&  is  an  obscure,  aflfected  way  of  expressing  th^  thought,  and 
sakes  a  blemish  in  what  is  otherwise  a  very  brilliant  passage. 

Of  the  second  Canto,  Mr.  Rogers,  speaking  in  his  own  person  of 
tie  Hermit's  narration,  says,  *  This  canto  appears  to  have  suf*- 
fered  more  than  the  rest.  We  wander  as  it  were — ubi  rebus  nox 
abstulit  atra  colorem.'  This  is  very  true,  in  one  sense,  for  it  is 
broken  and  obscure ;  but  it  is  only  trifling  with  the  reader  to  offer 
lAn  such  a  confession  by  way  Sf  apology.  The  only  reason  for 
putting  the  story  into  the  mouth  of  a  cotemporary  adventurer — is 
to  give  it  additional  life  and  spirit,  and  to  diffuse  over  it  that  vene-. 
rable  hue  of  antiquity  which  is  so  grateful  to  poetical  eyes :  but 
as  an  excuse  for  defects,  this  expedient  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  If 
tbc canto  is  broken,  why  was  not  a  little  more  MS.  discovered?— 
iHt  is  unintelligible,  why  did  not  .the  author  translate  bis  Hermit 
into  clearer  language  ? 

In  the  fourth  Canto,  *  The  Voyage  continued,'  are  some  admi*- 
f^ble  lines  on  the  intrepidity  of  Columbus  in  exploring  an  unknown 
ocean, 

*  Yet  who  but  he  undaunted  could  explore 
A  world  of  waves,  a  sea  without  a  shore, 
Trackless,  and  vast,  and  wild,  as  that  revcalM, 
When  round  the  ark  the  birds  of  tempest  wheel'd  ; 
When  all  was  still  in  the  destroying  hour, 

No  sign  ofman,  no  vestige  of  his  power/ 

The  speech  of  Columbus  to  the  mutineers  is  also  a  very  success- 
W  effort. 

*  Generous  and  brave  !  when  God  himself  is  here, 
Why  shake  at  shadows  in  your  mid  career  ? 

He  can  suspend  the  laws  himself  design*d, 
He  walks  the  waters  and  the  winged  wind  ; 
Himself  your  guide  1  and  your's  the  high  behest, 
To  lift  your  voice,  and  bid  the  world  be  blest! 

o  4  And 
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And  can  you  shrink !  to  you,  to  you  consigned 

The  glorious  privilege  to  serve  mankind  ? 
Oh,  had  I  perish'd  when  my  failing  frame.. 
Clung  to  the  shattered  oar  mid  wrecks  of  flame ! 
— Was  it  for  this  I  lingered  life  away, 
The  scorn  of  folly,  and  of  fraud  the  prey, 
Bow'd  down  my  mind  the  gift  his  bounty  gave. 
At  courtb  a  suitor,  and  of  slaves  the  slave,'  &cc. 

In  the  seventh  Canto  they  fir§t  behold  the  new  world — the  greatest 
natural  event  that  ever  happened,  and  it  may  safely  be  afBrnaed, 
that  ever  can  happen  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps^ 
rendered  the  more  striking,  because  it  is  brought,  as  it  were,  into  so 
small  a  focus,  reducible  to  a  precise  point  of  time,  and  attended  by 
circumstances  on  which  the  imagination  so  readily  seizes.  Com- 
pare it,  for  instance,  with  those  events  that  approach  nearest  to  it 
m  importance — those  great  battles  by  which  the  fate  of  empires 
has  been  decided.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  moment  of 
victory  and  defeat,  or  to  represent  them  to  the  mind  otherwise 
than  by  a  series  of  successive  images.  Besides,  many  of  the  ideas 
unavoidably  connected  witli  a  battle  are  such  as  no  one  can  dwell 
upon  without  disgust  and  pain — blood,  carnage,  the  desolation  of 
the  earth,  and  tha  misery  of  its  ii>habitants.  But  till  the  dawu  of 
the  day  when  Columbus  beheld  the  land,  the  new  world  was  as 
unknown  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Homer — that  moment  was  the 
moment  of  discovery.  The  transition  is  instant,  and  the  two  he« 
mispheres  are  joined,  never  again  to  be  separated.  ^Fhe  whole 
thing  presents  itself  to  us  at  once  in  the  most  distinct  form,  and  in 
ihe  liveliest  colours.  A  calm  day  in  a  tropical  climate,  a  tranquil 
sea,  and  the  distant  prospect  of  a  green  shore  growing  gradually 
upon  the  eye,  and  already  scenting  the  air  with  its  unknown  iBow- 
ers.  Tills  is  the  scenerj/,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  that 
mighty  event  which  is  for  ever  to  live  in  the  recollection,  and  to  in- 
fluence the  fate  of  mankind.  This  is  the  sensible  form  in  which  it 
is  embodied.  We  are  introduced  to  every  thing  that  is  roost  grand 
and  astonishing  through  the  n^flium  of  every  thing  that  is  most 
beautiful.  11iis  is  the  great  feaUire  of  Mr.  Rogers's  poem ;  of 
course  he  does  his  beat,  and  we  will  afford  to  our  readers  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  how  far  he  has  been  successful. 

We  ought  first  to  observe,  that  in  the  ciose  of  the  seventh  Canto 
the  symptoms  are  described  by  which,  on  the  preceding  eveniug, 
they  were  led  to  suspect  that  the  object  of  their  voyage  was  near  at 
hand. 

'  The  sails  were  furl'd,  with  maify  a  melting  close, 

Solemn  and  slow  the  evening  anthem  rose : 

Rose  to  the  Virgin — Twas  the  hour  of  day 

Wblen  setting  suns  o'er  summer  seas  display 

A  path 


A  path  of  glory  opening  id  the  west, 
To  golden  climes  and  islands  of  the  blest. 
And  human  voices  in  the  silent  air, 
Went  o'er  the  waves  in  songs  of  gladness  there ! 
Chosen  of  itien  !  'twas  thine  at  noon  of  night, 
First  from  the  prow  tO  hail  the  glimmering  light: 
Pedro !  Rodrigo  !  thtre  melhought  it  shone ! 
There  in  the  west !  and  i\ow^  alas  'lis  gone ! 
Twas  all  a  dream,  we  gaze  and  gaze  in  vain ! 
Bat  mark  and  speak  not — there  it  comes  again  ! 
It  moves — what  form  unseen,  what  being  there, 
With  torch-like  lustre  fires  the  murky  air? 
His  instincts,  passions  say  how  like  our  own ; 
Oh,  when  will  day  reveal  a  world  unknown  !' 

Here  we  remark  an  apparent  inconsistency — in  4be  first  part  of 
diis  passage  they  are  supposed  to  have  seen  the  light  about  sun-set. 
In  the  last  we  are  told  tliat  they  descried  it  at  midnight.  The  lilies 
are  very  happily  executed  ;  but  the  author  should  have  made  his 
choice  betwixt  the  two  suppositions. 

Canto  eighth. — *  The  Kew  World'  opens  thus. 

*  Long  on  the  wave  th^  morning  mists  repose ; 
They  rise — and  melting  into  light  disclose 
Half-circling  hills,  whose  everlasting  woods, 
Sweep  with  their  sahle  skirts  the  shadowy  floods.' 

These  lines  too  are  very  good  so  far  as  they  go :  but,  though  we 
have  the  old  expedient  of  an  '  hiatus' — valde  deflendus^  if  the  author 
thought  any  thing  ought  to  be  added,  and  very  absurd  if  he  did  not 
— Mr.  Rogers  ought  to  recollect,  that  to  evade  the  buiiiness  of  con- 
necting together  by  proper  shad^  and  gradations  the  salient  ftnd 
striking  parts  of  a  composition,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  leave 
nnconquered  its  chief  difficulty — to  sacrifice  its  chief  beauty,  and 
to  forfeit  its  chief  praise.  After  a  proper  number  of  asterisks  we 
proceed. 

'  — Oh  say,  when  all,  to  holy  transport  given, 
Embrac'd  and  wept  as  at  the  gates  of  heav'n; 
When  one  and  all  at  once  repentant  ran, 
And  on  their  faces  blessM  the  wondrous  man, 
Say,  was  the  Muse  deceiv'd — or  from  the  skies, 
Burst  on  their  ear  seraphic  harmonies? 
Glory  to  God  !  unnumber^  voices  sang. 
Glory  to  God  !  the  vales  and  mountains  rang. 
Voices  that  hail'd  creation's  primal  morn. 
And  to  the  shepherds  sung  a  Saviour  born !' — 

We  object  to  nothing  but  the  Muse-- — were  it  only  from  good 
taste,  the  fables  of  heathen  mythology  (splendid  and  beautiful  as 

they 
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they  are  in  themselves)  ought  never  to  be  l>rotight  into  contact  with 
the  awful  history  of  the  true  religion. 

The  poem  languishes  till  the  twelfth  Canto,  when  it  revives  again 
in  the  •  Vision/  The  idea  is  happy.  In  fact  it  affords  the  only 
means  by  which  the  interest  could  be  protracted  beyond  the  disco- 
very. It  exhibits  a  rapid,  spirited,  poetical  view  of  the  future  fate 
of  Columbus  himself,  and  of  the  world  he  had  discovered.  We 
could  with  pleasure  make  some  extracts,  but  we  have  not  room ; 
and  the  specimens  already  given  will  probably  have  convinced  our 
readers,  that  notwithstanding  its  defects,  the  poem  has  beauties  of 
no  ordinary  kind. 


Art.  XII.  The  Expediency  mairUaified  of  continuing  the  Sys-. 
tern  by  which  the  Trade  and  Government  of  India  are  now  re- 
gulated. '  By  Robert  Grant^^  Esq.  Blacks  and  Parry.  Lon-* 
don.    1813, 

T^HE  '  Expediency  maintained'  was  not  intended  by  Mr.  Grant, 
'*'  nor  will  it  be  considered  by  his  readers,  as  one  of  the  mass  of 
ephemeral  productions  which  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  East 
India  Company *s  charter  has  called  forth.  It  aspires  to  a  more  last- 
ing celebrity,  aud  will  probably  be  thought  to  deserve  it,  even  in  its 
iDoomplete  state-^incomplete  as  to  the  subjects  intended  to  be  dis- 
dissed-^but  finished,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  laboured  precision. 
The  work  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  very  considerable  ability, abound- 
ing in  passages  of  uncommon  force,  and  eloquence,  thickly  sown 
with  metaphors  at  once  brilliant  and  correct,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  contain  all  the  information  that  a  free  access  to  Leadenhall* 
street  could  supply.  Its  faults  are  a  redundancy  of  words,  and 
something  of  a  studied  phraseology,  occasionally  bordering  on  af- 
fectation ; '  faults  which  are  not,  perhaps,  rendered  less  conspicuous 
by  the  consideration  that  the  work  was  not  written,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  although  it  has  suffered  a  premature  delivery  for  the 
sake  of  answering  a  particular  purpose.  But  retrenchment  and  cor- 
rection are  learnt  by  practice,  and  of  the  original  power  and  fertility 
of  Mr.  Grant's  mind,  the  volume  affords  the  most  favourable  in- 
dications. To  excite  alarm  at  the  danger,  by  any  *  change  of  sys- 
tem,' of  losing  India  by  colonization,  and  bur  *  excellent  constitution' 
by  the  transfer  of  Indian  patronage  to  the  cro\vn,  has  been,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  favourite  and  most  effective  policy  of  those 
who  *  niaititaiu'  the  '  expediency'  of  preserving  for  themselves  an' 
exclusive  monopoly  and  an  undivided  patronage;  and  such  is  avow-* 
ediy  the  object  of  Mr.  Grant's  publication. 
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To  imderatand  what  India  is,  under  the  Britidi  governmei\t|  it  im 
pecessary   to   know  M'hat  it  was  under  that  of  the  Mahomedans. 
Mr.  Grant  has  accordingly  judged  it  necessary  to  open  his  work  with 
I  summary  account  of  *  die  nature  and  effects  of  the  Mahomedaa 
government  established  in  Hindostan,  particularly  as  it  was  exem* 
plified  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal/  as  a  contrast  to  the  political  sys- 
tem of  the  Kast  India  Company,  established  in  Britidi  India,  under 
the  sanction,    and  with  the  aid  of  the  British  l^slature.    The 
exhibition  of  this  contrast  occupies  very  nearly  one  half  of  the  book* 
Our  sketch  of  it  must  be  brief,  our  conclusions  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  Mr.  Grant. 

Hie  Mogul  government  was  a  complete  despotism — 'of  that 
abolute  kind  which  tolerates  no  nobility  but  the  nobility  of  office/ 
l^e  political  theorists  who  support  the  doctrine  of  absolute  despo- 
bsm^  and  maintain  that  the  want  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  by  de- 
priving faction  of  a  head,  secures  the  intestine  tranquillity  of  the 
state,  may  find  their  theory  true,  as  applied  to  the  despotism  of 
China,  and  its  two  hundred  millions  of  subjects;  but  perfectly  false 
in  regard  to  the  empire  of  Delhi,  where,  *  in  the  absence  of  a  he- 
reditary nobility,  rebellion  always  sought,  and  always  found  a  leader 
ID  the  hosom  of  the  imperial  house  itself/     In  Hindostan,  whe- 
ther under  native  or  foreign  governments, '  malcontent  chiefs  asso- 
ciating with  malcontent  connections  of  the  throne,'  have  produced 
those  '  relative  discords  and  fraternal  furies,  which  have  cursed 
and  disgraced  the  psllaces  of  the  Achasmenides,  the  Othmatds,  and 
die  Timurs  of  all  ages.     Here  the  personal  character  of*  the  so» 
vere^  was  every  thing,  the  law  nothing.    The  reign  of  Aureng- 
zebe  was  a  flourishing  period  of  the  Mogul  empire;  it  b^an  to  de- 
cline in  that  of  his  less  vigorous '  son  Behadur  Shah,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  finally  expired  on  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Delhi 
by  Nadir  Shah,  in  1 739,  twenty  years  before  the  British  acquired 
territorial  dominion  in  Bengal.'    It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Grant  that, 
at  this  crisis,  the  want  of  an  established /^a^ra'cia/i  order  did  not  pre- 
vent Hindostan  from  being  rent  in  pieces  by  rebellious  Omrahs ; 
but  that  of  those  pretenders,  who  either  usurped  the  vizierut  at 
Delhi,  or  the  viceroyalties  of  tiie  provinces,  none  could  urge  any 

daims  of  ancestry  oVer  which  (he  period  of  one  or  two  generations 

did  not  completely  cast  a  veil, 

*  None,  therefore,  could  build  his  usurpation,  even  obliquely,  as  it 
were,  on  a  basis  of  opinion :  but  a  general  and  an  equal  scramble  took 
place;  each  pretending  an  appointment  from  the  Court  at  Delhi,  where, 
indeed,  the  instrument  of  investiture  could  generally  be  procured  for  a 
trifling  present,  and,  if  it  cpuld  not  be  procuiied,  it  was  invariably  fa-o 
biicated*     Wherever,  paean  time,  one  of  these  untitled  adventurers 

succeeded 
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succeeded  in  establishing  himself,  there  a  goverament  grew  up,  which, 
like  that  from  the  ashes  of  which  it  had  arisen,  was  a  despotism  with- 
out an  aristocracy,  and  which  was  attended  by  tHe  evils  usually  inci- 
dent tathat  form  of  polity/ — (p.  8.) 

A  very  summary  view  of  the  Mogul  system  of  government  will 
1)6  sufficient  to  shew  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  people  within 

the  sphere  of  its  influence.  .  According  to  this  system  each  province 
had  its  weroy,  known  under  the  name  of  Nazim  or  rfawaub, 

and  its  Detmn,  both  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  imperial 
court.  The  former  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  trodps; 
the  military  administration  of  the  province ;  the  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  matters^  and  the  exclusive  superin tendance  of  the 
{>olice.  To  the  latter  were  entrusted  the  management  of  the  pubr 
ic  revenues,  and  the  distribution  of  civil  justice.  The  balance  of 
power  between  those  two  functionaries,^  always  ill  adjusted  and 
fluctuating,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  sword,  when  the  supre- 
macy of  the  imperial  court  at  Delhi  became  altogether  titular. 
Then  '  the  Dewan  sank  into  dependance,  and  was  generally  some 
Hindoo  of  subtilty  and  intrigOe,  the  mere  creatiu*e  of  the  vice- 
roy, and  probably  the  convenient  instrument  of  his  avarice  and 
tyranny.' 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  these  provincial  governments 
under  the  nabobs,  bad  in  principle,  were  at  all  times  adminis- 
tered in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  but  in  the  weak,  inefiicient  and 
nominal  supremacy  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  became  the  worst  of  all 
tyrannies.  Little  or  no  respect  was  paid  to  the  singular  attach- 
ment of  the  Hindoo  people  to  their  customs  and  civil  institutions  ; 
no  forbearance  towards  their  timid,  submissive  and  unresisting  na- 
tures. They  were  assessed  act  a  higher  rate  than  the  professors  of 
the  Mahomedan  faith :  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant  all  were  op- 
pressed or  degraded ;  the  only  consolation  left  to  them  was,  that 
they  did  not  suffer  alone  ;  *  every  rank  in  the  state  tyrannised  with 
impunity  over  the  next,  and  the  durbar  of  the  Nabob  exhibited, 
for  the  most  part,  an  ofl^ensive  scene  of  intrigue,  favouritism  and 
venality.' 

Mr.  Grant  observes  that,  by  an  evident  solecism  in  policy,  the 
financial  and  judicial  departments  were  so  blended  as  frequently 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  same  hands.  The  Dewan  was  both  the  chief 
judge  in  civil  causes,  and  the  principal  minister  of  finance.  Hie 
zemindars,  farmers,  and  collectors  of  revenue  were  invested  with 
judicial  powers.  The  financial  policy  of  th^  moguls  was  almost 
.  wholly  directed  to  the  collection  of  a  territorial  revenue.  The  crop 
was  divided  into  certain  fixed  proportions.  The  ryot,  or  actual 
cultivator,  had  two-fifths ;  part  of  the  remainder  was  partitioned  out 

among 
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unong  the  land-holders,  intermediate  renters,  ageots,  8lc«  and  the 
lesidue  belonged  to  the  state.    In.  Bengal  the  practice  w^  for  the 
Dewan  aunuaily  to  summon  the  zemindars^ ,  or  land'holders^  and  tO: 
^ttle  ^ith  them   a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury.    Ac« 
cordii^  to  the  amount  of  this  sum  the  zemindars  formed  their  set- 
dement  with  the  renters,  and  these,  with  their  subordinates,  down 
to  the  cultivator  or  ryot.    These  annual  leases,  subject  to  an  aor 
nual  variaUon  of  the  rent  reserved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  manifold 
sobdivisioQ  of  interests  in  tlie  land,  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  pre- 
jodicial  to  cultivation.     But  besides  die  regular  fixed  rent,  there 
veie  certain  imposts  levied  at  will,  for  which  the  government 
called  on  the  zemindar,  the  zemindar  on  his  renters,  and  the  burr 
Aen  Increased  as  it  travelled  downwards.     Where  no  demand  was 
«de  on  the  part  of  government,  tli^  zemindar  took  care  to  call  for 
cnnpensation.     \  Under  Uie  colour  of  exactions  from  superiors, 
contributions  were  imposed  on  subordinates,  which,  however,  when 
detected   by  the  superiors,  were  extorted  from  the  robbers  with 
interest.'     If  a  ryot  died  or  fled  the  country,  the  brother  ryots  of 
the  district  were  called  ubon  to  make  good  his  deficiency.     When- 
ero'  the  calamity  of  famme  occurred,  '  the  wretched  survivors  of 
a  wasted  popi^lation  were  taxed  with  a  severity  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  numbers.' 

These  vexatious  exactions  were  enforced  by  the  ordinary  usage,  in 
ill  the  despotic  governments  of  the  east,  of  dealing  blows  and  . 
scourges  to  inferiors,  a  practice  which  neither  violates  any  munici- 
pal law,  nor  outrages  public  feeling ;  and,  if  necessary,  by  the 
seizure  and  detention  of  the  persons  of  the  defaulters.  Ihe  exer- 
cise of  the  zemindary  jurisdiction  was  at  all  times  Fufiicient  to  en- 
force the  payment  of  his  own  extortions.  But  the  most  efficient 
instrument,  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  imposts,  wasjthe 
whip  or  scourge.  The  land-holders  experienced  the  same  treat- 
ment from  the  government.  The  blessings  which  flowed  from 
the  administration  of  Jaffier  Khan,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  in  the 
reign  of  Aurengzebe,  Mr.  Grant  observes,  have  been  extolled  by 
bis  countrymen  with  all  the  exaggeration  of  the  east.  ^  The  wolf 
and  the  Iamb  lived  in  harmony  together ;  the  hawk  and  the  par- 
tridge dwelt  in  one  nest.' — ^Yet  the  executive  ofiicer  of  his  orders 
'  o«ed  to  suspend  the  zemindars  by  the  heels,  and,  after  rubbing 
the  soles  of  their  feet  with  a  hard  brick,  bastinado  them  w  ith  a 
switch.     In  the  winter  he  would  order  them  to  be  stripped  naked, 

\       and  tiieo  sprinkled  with  water;  and  he  used  to  have  them  flogged 

J       li/1  ihej  paid  money/  &c. 

I  A  system,  so  vicious  in  principle,  and  so  infamous  in  practice, 
W,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  extreme  depression  of  cultiva- 
ftoo.     Of  the  exuberant  province  of  Bengal,  when  Lord  Corn- 

wallis 
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wallis  established  the  perpetual  settlement  of  the  revenues,  '  one' 
third  part  was  a  wilderness.'  Abuses  equally  great  prevailed  in  the 
collection  of  the  customs,  which  were  chiefly  levied  at  the  discre- 
tionof  the  zemindars  ^d  formers,  who  erected  toll-houses  with- 
out restriction ;  and  exacted  tolls  without  regulation  ;  and  thus  '  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country  was  liable  to  endless  impediments  and 
indefinite  extortion.' 

The  judicial  department  was  not  less  corrupt  than  that  of  the 
finance.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  the  Nazim  presided  in 
the  trial  of  capital  offences :  the  Foujidar  in  that  of  all  other  cri- 
minal matters.  There  were  three  chief  civil  magistrates.  The 
Darogah  Adawiut  al  Aulea  (the  Nazim's  deputy)  tried  all  causes 
relating  to  personal  property,  and  took  cognizance  of  quarrels  or 
affrays.  The  Darogah  Adawiut  Dewamiee  (the  Dewan's  deputy) 
tried  causes  of  real  property :  the  Cazee  those  rating  to  claims  of 
inheritance  or  succession.  Neither  the  constitutions  por  the  re- 
spective functions  of  those  three  courts^  were  accurately  defined.  The 
first  two  were  perpetually  encroaching  on  each  otiier,  and  the  Cazee 
was  not  nice  in  determining  a  cause  without  the  assistance,  or  even 
knowledge  of  those  who  should  bylaw  have  been  his  coadjutors. 

In  all.criminal  matters,  Hindoos  as  well  as  Mussulmans  were 
subject  to  the  Mahomedan  code.  By  this  law,  murder  is  regarded 
as  a  crime  solely  against  the  individual,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
murderer  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  retaliation.  On  this  ground 
the  heirs-  of  the  deceased,  or  the  master,  if  he  was  a  slave,  must  in- 
flict it,  if  it  be  inflicted  at  all,  with  their  own  hands.  The  obvious 
deductions  from  such  a  doctrine,  which  were  actually  admitted 
under  ihe  Mahomedan  government  of  Bengal,  are  most  im- 
portant. 

*  No  man  is  punishable  for  the  murder  of  his  own  slave ;  for,  in  that 
case,  he  would  commit  the  practical  absurdity  of  retaliating  on  him- 
self. No  man  is  punishable  for  the  murder  of  his  child,  grandchild, 
or  other  descendant ;  for  resuming  a  life  which  he  himself  has  bestow- 
ed, he  is  only  considered  as  liquidating  an  outstanding  account.  So 
monstrous  an  exemplification  of  the  rule,  though  undoubtedly  conce- 
ded by  the  Mahomedan  law,  can  seldom,  it  may  be  hoped  and  be- 
lieved, take  place;  but  others,  not  far  less  shocking,  were,  in  Bengal* 
of  daily  occurrence.  The  life  of  the  murderer  being  forfeited  to  the 
heir  or  the  master,  the  heir  or  the  master  was  very  consistently  autho- 
rised, either  to  remit  the  penalty  altogether,  or  to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  a 
sum  of  money.  In  consequence  of  this  liberty  it  is  plain  that  every 
man  lay  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  were  to  inherit  his  estate ; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  fact  is,  that  compositions  for  murder  were  noto- 
riously frequent  under  the  native  government  of  Bengal.' 

The  nature  of  the  offence  is  as  ill  defined  as  the  principle  of  its 

punishment 
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jNnuabmetat  is' defective.'  The  evidence  of  a  murderoiis  intention 
ii  not  left  to  be  collected  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but 
depends  on  rules  not  l^s  whimisical  than  preposterous. 

*  Death «  by  the  iron  edge  of  an  hoe  or  spade,  is  generally  reputed  to 
be  murder;  whether  death*,  by  the  iron  back  of  the  instrument,  be 
inaider,  is  disputed ;  but  ail  agree  that  it  is  not  murder  when  inflicted 
bjtlie  wooden  handle.     According  to  some  of  the  highest  legal  autho- 
rities, it  is  not  murder  to  destroy  a  man  wilfully,  either  by  severe  flagel- 
lition,  or  by  keeping  him  in  cold  water,  in  the  winter  season,  or  by  ex-' 
pouog  him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  summer  sun,  or  by  throwing 
kirn  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  into  a  well ;  and  it  is  th&  concurrent 
o^on  of  all  the  best  commentators,  that,  it  is  not  murder  to  destroy  a 

lui  wilfully  b^  poison,  or  by  throwing  him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  * 

k  devoured  by  wild  beasts/ 

This  is  not  the  mere  theory  of  the  Mahomedan  law.  Mr.  Grant 
footes  a  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Hastings,  of  ^  a  wretch  who  cru- 
diy  held  the  head  of  a  female  child  under  water  till  she  was  suflfo- 
cated,  in  order  that  he  might  make  prize  of  her  clothes  and  orna- 
]|ieiiis,and  who,  on  being  convicted  of  the  offence  before  one  of  the 
oabve  courts,  was  punished  only  by  a  fine.* 

Tbe  dispensation  of  the  Mahomedan  law  to  all  the  classes  of 
Hindoo  society,  in  criminal  matters,  was  cruel  and  oppressive  in  the ' 
extreme.  Even  in  civil  matters,  it  was  a  great  favour  to  allow  them 
to  refer  their  disputes  to  their  own  Brahmins :  but  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties viras  a  Mahomedan,  the  matter  was  determined  by  the  Mahome-* 
dan  law.  The  extraordinary  partialit}'  for  ancient  usages  and  institu- 
tioos  was  totally  disregarded^  *  Our  minds,'  says  Mr.  Grant, 
*  must  revolt  at  a  system  which  prescribed  to  this  order  of  men  a 
violation  of  their  most  rooted  feelings,  as  the  only  price  of  that 
justice  which  every  people  has  a  ^ight  to  demand  at  the  hands  of 
its  rulers.' 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  well  known  corruption  and  venality 
of  the  judges,  and  of  the  extortions  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
Goorts ;  of  the  ready  instruments  of  oppression  which  tribunals, 
tbos  constituted,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrannical  government — of 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  poorer  members  of  society  from  the 
protection  of  the  law  from  the  extensiveness  of  the  districts,  and 
the  stationary  position  of  the  courts;  but  these  are  evils  that  m'ay 
occur  in  the  practical  execution  of  the  best  of  laws.  The  police 
was  miserably  defective.  Robbers  by  profession,  called  decoits, 
plundered  in  open  day  with  as  much  insolence  and  activity,  and 

*  h  is  jecommended  by  Sir  H.  Strachey,  that  efiectual  steps  be  taken  to  prcYent  tlic 
•Wrmgofyafuablc  oruameuts  by  children,  who  are  frequently  murdered  for  the  sake  of 
*4«ii.    Iifth  Report  from  tht  Select  Committee.    Appendix,  No.  11. 
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fiur  more  cruelty,  than  our  highway  men,  or  the  gangs  of  pick-pocket«* 
in  the  streets  of  London.  ^  These  banditti  were  often  in  league^ 
with  tlie  village  people,  and  with  the  zemindars  and  other  land* 
holders,  who  gaive  them  impunity  and  intelligence,  in  exchange  for 
a  share  of  their  plunder.  The  victim  of  this  bargain  was  the  ryot, 
against  whom  all  the  depredations  of  the  robbers  were  directed.** 

in  fine,  of  the  general  insecurity  of  rights  under  the  government 
of  the  Nabobs,  Mr.  Grant  conceives  a  very  striking  idea  may  be 
conveyed  from  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Orrae's  '  Government 
and  People  of  Hindostan,'  which  he  further  tells  us  is  ^  a  fact  stated 
in  the  Company's  records.* 

•  The  mechanic  or  artificer  will  work  only  to  the  measure  of  his  ne- 
cessities. He  dreads  tu  be  distinguished.  If  he  becomes  too  noted 
for  having  acquired  a  little  more  money  than  others  of  his  craft,  that 
Will  be  taken  from  him.  If  conspicuous  for  the  excellence  of  his  skilly 
he  is  seized  upon  by  some  person  in  authority,  and  obliged  to- work  for 


*  We  are  grieved  to  observe  tbat  decoity,  or  gang  robbeiTy  has  rather  increaaed  ooder 
the  British  government.  Nothing  that  we  have  ever  heard^f,  in  any  country,  can  be 
ooapared  with  the  atrocities  committed  by  these  gangs  of  deceits.  The  following  relatioa 
of  the  prosecutor  on  a  trial  of  decoits,  exhibits  a  horrible  picture  of  human  depravity.  Ho 
states  '  that  about  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  night  on  which  the  robbery  and  murders  took 
place,  he  was  sleeping  in  a  house,  at  a  short  distance  from  that  of  his  father,  and  being 
awoke  by  the  noise  of  robbers,  went  out,  and  saw  that  a  party  of  about  fifty  decmts  had 
attacked  hb  father's  house;  tliat,  from  fear,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  plaiutain  garden, 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  spot,  from  whence  be  saw  the  robbers  drag  out  his  father  and 
mother;  and,  after  binding  their  hands  and  feet,  apply  lighted  straw  and  torches  to  their 
bodies,  demanding  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  where  their  money  was  con- 
cealed; that  the  untbrtunate  people  assured  them  they  had  none;  but  that  tire  rubbers, 
proving  inexorable^  went  into  the  house,  and  brought  from  it  a  quantity  of  hemp,  which 
they  twisted  round  the  body  of  Loharam,  and,  after  pouring  on  it  ghee,  or  clarified 
butter,  to  render  it  n^re  inflammable,  set  fire  to  it ;  that  they  then  procured  a  quilt  from 
the  hotise,  which  they  also  moistened  with  ghee,  and  roiled  round  the  body  of  Loharam : 
that  the' prisoners  threw  the  prosecutor's  iather  on  the  ground,  and,  keeping  him  down 
with  a  bamboo  which  they  lield  over  his  braast>  set  fire  to  the  quilt ;  that,  at  this  time, 
the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  roan  were  most  shocking,  the  robbers  continually  calling  on 
him  to  tell  where  his  money  was,  and  be  assuring  them  that  he  had  none,  and  imploring 
them  to  take  liis  cows,  or  any  thing  they  might  find  in  his  house ;  that  the  robbers, 
however,  still  proceeded  to  further  cruelty.  Having  procured  some  mustard  seed,  and 
torn  up  the  flesh  of  Loharam's  breast,  by  drawing  a  large  bamboo  several  time»«cross  it, 
pounded  the  mustard  seed  on  the  sores,  with  a  view  to  make  the  torment  more  excrucia- 
ting; that  at  the  same  time  the  mother  of  the  prosecutor  was  tortured  nearly  in  the 
teme  manner,  by  the  robbers  tying  hemp  round  her  body,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  aud 
dragging  her  about,  from  place  ta  place,  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  calling  on  her  all  the 
while  to  tell  them  where  her  huslraiid's  money  was  concealed  ;  and  also  calling  on  the 
prosecutor  by  name,  to  come  and  witness  the  state  of  his  father  and  mother;  that  these 
cruelties,  together  with  the  plupder  of  the  house  of  Loharam,  and  other  ones  adjacent, 
cctitinued  until  between  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time«the  robbers 
departed ,  and  that  tlie  prosecutor,  on  gouig  up  to  his  father  aud  mother,  found  tliem 
mokt  dreadfully  mangled,  but  still  alive;  that  his  father  expired  about  noon,  and  has 
mother  not  till  the  following  morning.  The  prisoners,  whom  the  prosecutor  swore  to  have 
recognised  at  tlie  murder  of  his  parents^  were  nine,  all  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  suffer 
dtaUi.'    Ifijth  Repcrijrom  tht  Select  Committte*    Appendix,  No,  12. 
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inn  ni^t  and  day,   on  much  harder  terms  than  his  usultl  labour  ac* 
paired  when  at  liberty.' — ^p.  41 .         ' 

Such  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  Mogul  provinces  when  the 
East  India  Company  acquired  territorial  power  in  Bengal.  As  a 
contrast  to  this  dark^  but  by  no  meaus  '  overcharged'  picture,  we 
DOW  proceed  to  sketch  a  general  outline  of  the  government  as  es- 
tablished In  British  India  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years.* 
To  do  this  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Grant  through 
Uidescription  of  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  of  the  fiome 
government  of  India,  vested  in  the  court  of  directors,  as  the  organ 
^  the  East  India  Company,  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  parlia- 
aat,  nor  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  conferring  discretionary 
pwers  on  the  local  govermnents  to  ensure  greater  energy  of  con- 
^act,  or  of  imposing  checks  for  the  better  security  against  abuses. 
We  shall  merely  observe  that  the  Governor  General  of  India  stands 
^  the  place  of  the  great  Mogul,  and,  though  checked  by  a  coimcil^ 
can,  at  any  time,  act  independently  6f  it,  on  his  individual  responsi- 
l»lity :  that  the  members  of  the  council  must  have  resided  in  india^ 
as  servants  of  the  Company,  for  not  fewer  than  twelve  years;  that 
thqr  are  to-abstain  from  all  commercial  dealings,  except  en  account 
of  the  Company,  and  from  the  acceptance  of  all  gifts  or  presents. 

Tlie  East  India  Company,  being  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  po- 
litical body,  has  occasion  for  two  great  wheels  to  keep  the  ma- 
chinery in  motion — the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Hie  Board  of  Revenue  consists  of  a  president,  who  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  and  three  other  members  of  high  standing  and 
experience  in  the  Company's  service.  It  superintends  the  settle- 
ment^ and  collection  of  the  land  revenues  and  other  taxes,  aind  all 
concerns  connected  with  them.  The  Board  of  Trade,  similarly 
constituted,  superintends  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  collection  of  the  government  customs,  and  the  manufac- 
ture and  deliveiy  of  salt  and  opium. 

The  collectors  of  revenue  are  selected  from  the  regular  civil 
servants,  of  a  standing  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
trict. They  have  no  discretionary  power,  as  under  the  Mahome- 
dan  government,  of  taxing  the  land-holders.  The  lands  now  bear 
a  fixed  rent  in  perpetuity,  a  regulation  which  has  for  ever  choaked 
ap  that  copious  source  of  abuse  which,  under  the  Mahomedan 
system,  '  flowed  down  in  an  enlarged  stream  along  the  whole  suc- 
cession of  sub-collectors,  land-holders,  tenants  and  sub-tenants.' 
Hey  provide  fof  the  management  of  estates  of  landholders  disquali- 
— •• .     ■     * 

*  The  Dtewaiioee  of  Bengal  was  obtained  by  the  Company  in  1765;  tfaeiradminla- 
in&m  of  the  countxj  conunenficd  in  X770\  but  tbe  preient  jyittm  dates  only  irom  tbe 
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fied  by  sex,  minority  or  lunacy,  and  for  llie  edacation  of  mich  as  are 
minors;  they  superintend  the  division  of  joint  estates;  procure 
lands  forinvalided  sepoysy  pay  pensions,  superintend  embankments, 
&c.  A  collector  of  revenue  is  not  allowed  to  trade,  nor  to  hold  a 
farm,  i;i6r  to  lend  money  to  a  land-holder;  his  character  is  purely 
ministerial,  and  not,  as  under  the  Mahomedan  government,  m  any 
shape  judicial.  He  has  no  power  beyond  that  of  bringing  de- 
faultiers  before  the  regular  courts,  to  which  he  is  himself  amenable 
for  irregularities  committed  in  his  official  capacity.  He  is  obl^ed 
to  keep  a  diary  of  all  his  proceedings,  which  is  transmitted  periodi-* 
cally  to  the  Board  of  Revenue.  It  is  the  duty  of  that  board  to  inspect 
those  proceedings;  to  see  that  the  revenues  are  punctually  realized; 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  collectors;  to  suspend  or  report 
tliem,  in  cases  of  misconduct;  to  keep  r^ular  minutes  of  its  pro* 
ceedings;  to  transmit  them  monthly  to  the  Governor  General  in 
counc^u;  and  to  furnish  a  second  copyi  to  be  sent  home  for  the 
Court  of  Directors. 

The  institution  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  its  arrangements  and  pro- 
ceedings, are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 
£very  transaction,  however  trifling,-  throughout  every  branch  of  the 
two  departments,  is  made  a  matter  of  record.  It  is  indeed  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  which  pervades  the  whole  administration  of 
India,  that  every  department  in  the  service,  and  every  member  of 
departments,  vare  required  to  transmit  ample  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  next  highest  authority.  *  So  universally  is  this  prac- 
tice enforced,  that  there  is  no  official  servant  of  the  company,  how* 
ever  low  his  situation,  or  howe^r  remote  his  position  from  the  seat 
of  the  local  government,  whose  whole  conduct  is  not  stamped  on 
documents  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  superiors,  and  accessible  at 
pleasure  to  the  British  parliament.' 

Of  the  jucKcial  authorities,  some  are  nominated  by  the  King, 
others  by  the  Company.  The  latter  are  those  which  possess  a 
general  jurisdiction  over  the  natives,  both  civil  and  criminal.  The 
number  and  gradation  of  criminal  courts  in  the  provinces,  subject 
to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William,  are,  a  Supreme  Court  stationed 
in  Calcutta,  six  Circuit  Courts  attached  to  the  six  districts  or  divi- 
sions, and  about  forty  inferior  courts  or  magistracies  dispersed  over 
the  three  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa. 

The  number  and  gradation  of  civil  judicatures  are  precisely  the 
same;  and  thopgh  the  functions,  powers  and  forms  are  distinct,  the 
same  persons  who  preside  as  judges  in  the  Courts  of  throne  class, 
preside  also  in  the  corresponding  courts  of  the  other. 

The  magistrates  are  appointed  from  among  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company.  They  superintend  the  police,  and  their  duties  are 
not  unlike  those  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Enghmd.  They  receive 
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'■formadons,  commit  offenders,  for  trial,  and  hiud  over  prosecutors 

ud  witoesses.     The  rules  for  their  conduct  are  exactly  prescribed. 

The  court  of  a  magistrate  is  called  a  Zilla  (or  provincial)  Adawlut. 

The  courts  of  circuit  cousisteach  of  three  judges,  one  register, 

and  one  or  more  assiatants,  all  civil  servanu  of  the  Company,  t(»ge-» 

ther  with  native  hftw^officers,  both  Mahotnedao  and  Hindoo.   The 

judges  make  tb^  rounds  at  stated  periods  every  year ;  and  hold 

legdar  and-  frequent  jail-deliveries.      In  these  courts,  criminal 

olnioes  are  tried  acconding  to  the  Mahomedan  law ;  and  a  sentence 

of  deadly  or  of  extraordinary  imprisonment,  must  receive  contirqaa- 

Urn  froooL  the  superior  criminal  court  of  Calcutta,  befoie  it  can 

tab  effect. 

This  comrt  is  called  the  Nizamut  Adawlut.   It  b  the  old  Maho- 

aedan  court  mider  the  Nazim  to  which  the  Governor  General  in 

Coaacil  succeeded  as  president,  and  was  then  called  the  MayorV 

Court ;  but  it  now  consists  of  a  chief  judge  and  two  puisne  judges, 

cofeosuited  servants  of  the  Company,  of  long  standing,  but  not 

aembera  of  the  government.     A  regular  establishment  of  native 

ificers,  skilled  in  the  Mahomedan  law,  is  attached  to  it.    It  revises 

liials  referred  to  it  from  the  courts  of  circuit,  confirms,  resciAd^^ 

JDOififies,  but  cannot  enhance,  the  sentences  oif  thpse  courts.    The 

Governor  General  possesses  no  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  has  the 

power  of  pardon'mg  delinquents.    The  course  of  civil  justice  is 

regulated  in  the  same  manner.     The  same  judges,  ^o  preside  in 

the  courts  of  circuit,  form  the  provincial  courts  of  appeal,  from 

ahicfa,  in  cases  of  property  amounting  to  a  certain  value,  a  further 

appeal  may  be  had  to  the  Sudder  Dewannee  Adawlut  which  sils  in 

Cahmtta,  and  still  further,  where  the  value  amounts  to  five  thousand 

pounds,  to  the  king  in  council. 

In  aU  the  courts,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  the  European  judges 
are  invaiiabiy  assisted  by  native  advisers.  Under  the  Mahomedan 
government,  suitors  pleaded  their  own  causes ;  but  advocates  are 
DOW  chosen  out  of  the  Mahomedan  college  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
Hindoo  college  at  Benares.  Every  provision  has  been -made  for 
secufing  the  purity  of  justice,  and  for  the  punishment  of  corruption 
in  those  who  administer  it.  Their  fees  are  all  settled  by  regular 
tioti;  and  anyofficer  receiving  more  than  his  due,  forfeits  his  em- 
ployment. The  receiving  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  any  valuable 
thing,  as  a  gift  or  present,  by  one  in  the  service  of  the  Company^ 
is  deemed  to  be  *  extortion  and  a  misdemeanor  at  law.' 

So  sacied  are  the  prejudices  and  the  customs  of  the  Hindoos  con- 
lidared,  that  the  administration  of  an  oath  is  dispensed  with  to  those 
ofs  certain  caste,  to  whom  it  would  be  humiliating;  and  such  are  ' 
oo'y  required  to  sign  a  declaration,  diat  they  will  speak  the  truth, 
•lad  as  the  appearance  of  women  of  a  certain  r^ik,  before  any^ 
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person  of  the  other  sex,  would  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  them^  their 
declaration  may  be  received  by  three  creditable  females,  first  sworn 
to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  we  have  mentioned  extends  not^ 
or  extends  but  partially,  to  British  subjects  residing  in  India.  All 
such  subjects,  accused  of  crimes,  must  be  brought  to  trial  before 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature  established  in  Calcutta,  or  the 
courts  similarly  constituted  at  the  other  presidencies.  It  consists  of 
a  chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges,  all  of  diem  professional 
lawyers,  and  nominated  by  the  ung ;  and  it  possesses  '  civile  cri« 
tninal,  equitable,  ecclesiastical,  and  maritime  jurisdiction.'  Its  cog- 
nizance extends  to  all  British  subjects,  natiyes  br  descendants  of 
natives,  in  India;  and  to  all  the  iiJbabitants  of  Calcutta.  It  is  en- 
joined by  act  of  parliament,  where  the  natives  are  parties,  whether 
Mahomedan  or  Hindoo,  or  both,  to  respect  the  usi^es  of  the  coun- 
try. When  one  of  the  parties  is  a  Mahomedan,  mA  die  other  a 
Hiiidoo,  the  law  is  to  be  followed  which  is  acknowledged  by  die 
defendant. 

In  the  discharge  of  its  legislative  functions,  two  leading  principles 
may  be  said  to  have  actuated  our  Indian  government;  a  scrupu- 
lous abstmence  from  all  wanton  interference  with  die  institutions, 
civil  or  religious,  of  the  natives ;  and  a  cautious  attempt  to  corabbe 
with  this  forbearance  a  course  of  gradual  melioration.  It  neither 
left  untouched  the  iron  fetters  of  prejudice,  in  which  ancient  usage 
had  bound  them  up,  nor  wantonly  or  experimentally  tore  them 
asunder  widi  a  rude  and  violent  hand.  *  The  glory  of  the  British, 
as  rulers  of  India,  consists,'  as  Mr.  Grant  jusdy  observes,  '  in  die 
combmed  wariness  and  courage  with  which  they  have  innovated.' 

The  constitution  of  India  as  now  established,  after  a  series 
of  innovations  which  were  tardily  commenced,  suggests  to  Mr. 
Grant  two  observations.  The  first  is,  that '  th&  system  cannot  be 
a  bad  one,  under  which  so  many  and  so  great  advantages  have  been 
secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  comprised  within  the 
Indo-British  empire,  and  such  strength  and  firmness  to  the  empire 
itself/  We  may  safely  go  a  step  farther,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  a 
sood  system,  when  compared  with  that  which  it  superseded — but 
It  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  all  attempts  are  to  be  withheld 
'for  its  further  improvement :  and  unless  Mr.  Grant  is  prepared  to 
shew,  that  the  present  system  is  perfect,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  possible  happiness  and  prosperity  to  fifty  mil- 
lions of  subjects,  and  of '  strength  and  firmness'  to  the  '  empire  it- 
self/ we  must  withhold  our  assent  to  his  second  proposition,  that 
^  when  any  measure  is  recommended,  from  which  even  a  remote 
probability  of  danger  to  the  existing  Indian  system  can  be  shewn, 
a  weighty  burden  of  proof  falls  on  die  advocates  of  svch  a  measure.' 
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{ii^Qieiits  of  this  kind  were  employed  in  1 784^  and  had  they  theo 
fremled,  none  of  those  happy  effects  would  ever  have  been  expe- 
rieaced  which,  for  the  last  30  years,  have,  by  a  series  of  *  new  mea- 
sorea,'  so  signally  improved  the  condition  of  our  native  subjects  of 
India.  While  both  Mussulmen  and  Hindoos  are  equally  protected 
ia  their  laws  and  religion,  the  absurdities  that  disgraced  the  Maho* 
medan  code  have  been  abolished,  and  its  more  cruel  punishments 
abrogated.  While  we  have  left  untouched  the  precepts  of  the  Hin* 
doo  leligiou  as  contained  in  theShasters,  we  have  succeeded,  by.re* 
presentation  and  persuasion,  in  abolishing  many  of  its  inhuman  and 
osoatural  abuses.  The  lives  of  infants  are  no  longer  devoted  to  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges.  Female  children  of  a  particular  tribe  at  Be- 
aires  and  Guzzerat,  are  no  longer  destroyed  from  false  notions  of 
pride;  and  many  of  the  preposteroas  privileges  assumed  by  parti- 
cular castes,  have  been  greatly  abated.  But  when  the  correction  of 
those  abuses  was  undertaken,  the  innovators  had  nothing  like 
'  proof  to  offer  for  their  ultimate  success.  Nay,  when  we  adopted 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  violent  innovations  ever  attempted 
in  this  or  any  other  country, '  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  terri- 
torial revenue,'  a  measure  that  was  said  to  transfer  the  whole  landed 
property  from  one  set  of  men  to  another,  so  far  from  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  proof  being  brought  forward  against  the  ^  remote  pro- 
bability of  danger,'  many  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  servants  of  the 
Company,  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  the  fiuauci;il  and  econo- 
mieal  systems  of  the  native  governments,  strongly  objected  to  it,  as 
frao^t  with  dan|;er  of  the  mos^  alarming  kind.  It  was  urged,  that 
by  tibe  ancient  Hindoo  constitution,  the  ryot  or  occupant  ^us  the 
r^  proprietor  of  the  soil  which  he  cultivated  ;  that  this  right  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Mogul  system;  that  the  tenure  of  the  zemin- 
dar was  merely  official  and  conditional;  and  that  the  transfer  of  the 
poperty  of  the  soil,  on  this  officer,  was  a  direct  invasion  on  the 
mmiemorial  privileges  of  the  ryot.  Others  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  contended  that  the  possession  of  the  zemindar  had  always 
been  deemed  hereditary  and  complete,  though  the  tenure  was  held 
OB  certain  conaitions,  which  appeared  to  affect  the  validity  of  the 
title ;  but  so  far  from  either  party  being  able  to  bring  forward  any 
duDgin  the  shape  of '  proof,'  as  to  the  result  of  the  measure,  ^  it 
erred,'  says  Mr.  Grant,  '  not,  as  had  been  predicted,  to  tlie  injury, 
bat  in  favour,  of  the  ryot.'  Doubts  are  still  entertained  as  to  the 
JQS^ce  or  even  policy  of  this  bold  measure,  which  was,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  a  sacrifice  of  established  rights,  to  answer  a  supposed 
political  expediency.     It  took  away  that  part  of  the  zemindary 

Swer  which  was  most  useful  iu  maintaining  a  vigorous  police,  and 
(that  which  was  most  obnoxious  to  the  agricultural  improvement 
of  the  oomstiy*     But^  we  notice  this  measure  here  only  to  prove, 
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that  innovations  of  the  most  daring  character  ma^  with  safety  be 
adopted,  so  long  as  they  affect  not  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
natives. 

We  are  not  friendly  to  experiments  on  legislation,  nor  to  the  in- 
troduction of  unnecessary  change ;  yet  we  would  not  reject  the  pro- 
posal of  any  rational  measures  for  the  improvement  of  an  imperfect 
system,  eveii  though  there  should  appear  to  be  some  '  remote  proba- 
bility of  danger'  in  the  attempt.  Had  the  British  parliament  listened 
to  zWis  kind  of  argument,  when  it  first  interfered  in  the  Company's 
concerns,  a  succession  of  Whitehills,  and  Rombolds,  and  Benfields 
might  still  have  disgraced,  with  impunity,  the  British  name  and 
character  in  the  east.  We  might  still  have  to  deplore  that  systema- 
tic oppression,  which  prevailed  in  the  times  of  Mahomedan  ascen- 
dancy, and  which  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  were 
wholly  unable  to  restrain  or  correct— ^that  dero/ii^ion  of  oppression, 
as  Mr.  Grant  calls  it,  which  ^  descended  ,by  stages  from  the  prince 
to  the  peasant,' — when  *  every  intermediate  possessor  of  rank  or  in- 
fluence, oppressed  by  those  above,  revenged  himself  on  human  nature, 
by  oppressing  those  below — to  console  him  for  the  misfortune  of 
being  a  slave,  he  had  the  savage  satisfaction  of  being  a  tyrant.'  The 
happy  change  that  has  established  'the  meanest  rights  of  the  meanest 
natives,  on  the  solid  basis  of  law  and  justice', — that  has  '  secured 
the  rice  in  his  pot  to  every  man  in  India' — was  not  brotight  about 
by  the  Ejast  India  Company,  or  by  its  organ,  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, or  by  its  local  governments  of  India ;  it  was  the  work  of  the 
British  parliament,  carried  into  effect  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Court  of  Directors.  In  fact,  the  hanie.  of  the  natives  tiever  once 
occurred,  till  the  interference  of  the  legislature;  their  bonds  and 
their  investments,  their  revenue^  and  their  dividends,  their  debts  and 
their  assets,  were  sometimes  brought  forward  to  public  notice ;  but 
tlie  condition  of  their  fifty  mulionsof  subjects  was  never  once  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Company,  then^  ought  to  be  satisfied  in 
leaving  to  the  pubUc  such  further  regulations  as,  in  the  wisdom  of  its 
representatives,  shall  appear  to  be  most  conducive  in  adding  to  the 
happiness  of  millions,  and  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
empire. 

The  second  chapter  of  Mr.  Grant's  book  opens  with  this  pro- 
position. , 

*  Any  material  innovation  on  our  pre««nt  Indian  system  would  pro- 
bably involve  one  or  both  of  the  two  ifollowing  consequences : 

'  First,  That  of  allowing  to  British  subjects  in  general  a  right,  com- 
plete, or  very  partially  qualified,  of  trading  to,  and  of  residing  in,  Bn- 
tish  ludia^  and  any  piirt  of  it.  , 

'  Secondly,  That  of  transferring  entirely,  or  in  great,  part,  the  civil 

and  military  functions  now  exercised  by  the  Company,  as  the  sove- 
reigns 
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leigtis  of  India,  together  with  the  patronage  attached  to  them  in  that 
dimeter,  to  some  other  person  or  persons/ 

Or^  in  other  vrords,  any  material  innovation  would  tend  to  the 
cokmization  of  India^  and  the  transfer  of  its  patronage  from 
the  Company  to  the  Crown.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Grant's 
poodoo,  among  all  the  innovations  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  revolalion  in  the  Company's  aSidrs  in  1773,  when  the  crown, 
or  rather  the  parliament,  first  interposed  its  control,  down  to  the 
present  time,  not  the  least  approximation  has  appeared  toward^ 
die  one  or  the  other  of  those  apprehended  evils,  (for  so  we  pre- 
aone  they  are  meant  to  be  considered,)  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
oaoy  and  most '  material  innovations'  have  been  adopted  since  that 
period.  That  the  effect  of  opening  the  trade  to  India  will  be  to 
(haw  thither  a  greater  number  of  European  residents ;  and  that  the 
Himber  so  drawn  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  enlargement  of  that 
trade,  are  self-evident  propositions :  it  is  not,  we  admit,  cjuite  sQ 
erident  in  what  manner  a  free  but  regulated  trade  and  access  will 
operate  on  the  state  and  circumstance^  of  the  pountry,  which  Mr. 
Grant  has  thus  powerfully,  and  we  believe  truly  described, 

'  The  associated  community  of  British  and  natives  in  our  cistern  do- 
minions, certainly  presents  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  spec? 
tacles  ever  witnessed.  We  observe  two  races  of  men,  not  more  distinct 
in  origin  than  they  are  in  language,  complexion,  dress,  manners,  cus- 
toms and  religion ;  nor  is  the  distinction  in  these  respects  more  com* 
plete  than  the  disproportion  in  energy  both  of  body  and  mind.  We 
have  on  the  one  side  extreme  feebleness  of  frame  joined  with  extreme 
cfleminacy,  dependence  and  timidity  of  spirit;*  on  the  other  we  have 
vigour,  hardiness,  courage,  enterprise  and  ambition.  This  natural  in- 
equality is  increased  by  the  consciousness,  confessed  on  the  one  Side, 
cherished  on  the  other,  that  the  feeble  race  is  politically  subject  to  the 
stronger.  But,  farther,  this  weak  race  is  remarkable  for  an  attach- 
ment the  most  obstinate  to  a  set  of  customs  and  institutions  the  most 
sngular,  and  to  superstitions  so  whimsically  interwoven  with  the  whole 
frame  of  .life  that,  under  some  circumstances,  a  simple  touch  from  a 
person  of  a  different  peisuasion  is  considered  as  an  almost  equally  seri- 
ous injury  with  a  mortal  stab.  To  answer  this  peculiarity  there  is,  on 
the  other  side,  a  national  character,  gL-nerous  and  humane,  indeed,  yet 
by  no  means  delicate  in  its  generosity  and  humanity,  and  proverbially 
dntinguisbed  for  an  aptness  to  view  with  contempt  and  derision  all  fo- 
reign customs  and  institutions  whatever.  In  the  single  article  of  a  re- 
lifpOQS affront  these  generally  tranquil  beings  seem  capable  of  active  re- 
snitment.  ^n  insult  here  has  been  known  to  rouse  them  into  motion 
sod  vengeance  with  the  suddenness  of  an  explosion.     Here  then  they 
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are  dangerous  to  their  masters,  and  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that 
the  general  intercourse  between  two  such  orders  of  persons  would  be 
an  intercourse  of  injury  and  suffering,  subject,  however,  to  interrup- 
tion from  some  paroxysm  of  rc^venge  on  the  part  of  the  injured. — Yet  in 
Hindostan  nothing  of  all  these  effects  occurs,  or,  except,  perhaps,  in 
one  solitary  instance,  has  occurred  for  years.  Two  races,  such  as  havb 
been  delineated,  mix  there  in  daily  and  hourly  intercourse;  and  yet 
there  is  neither  habitual  injury,  nor  habitual  suffering,  nor  occasional 
revenge/— (pp.  175,  176.)         / 

How  this  state  of  things  is  practically  maintained,  Mr.  Grant 
explains,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  by  the  four  strong  barriers 
platced  between  the  native  and  the  British  resident.        ' 

'  First,  the  authority  of  the  local  executive  government,  which  may 
peremptorily  order  out  of  the  country  any  European,  whose  condjuct 
IS  such  as  to  excite  a  popular  alarm  among  the  natives.  Secondly,  the 
tribunals  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature,  and  of  the  parallel 
Court'of  the  recorder  in  Bombay ;  tribunals  which,  being  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Company,  may  be  said  to  hold  the  judicial  balance  be- 
tween the  British  residents  and  the  natives.  Thirdly,  the  intimate  in- 
tercourse and  effectual  sympathy  maintained  between  Great  Britain  and 
British  India,  insomuch,  the  British  subjects  fesident  in  the  latter, 
being  educated  in  Great  Britain,  always  holding  connexion  with  it, 
and  always  aware  that  they  act  under  its  supervision,  partly  derive  by 
inheritance,  partly  catch  by  contagion,  and  partly  consult  from  pru- 
dence, these  sentiments  of  right  and  justice,  which  are  here  generally 
popular,  but  which,  in  India,  local  prejudices  might  be  apt  to  extin- 
guish or  overbear.  Fourthly,  the  rule,  adopted  and  enforced  in  the 
Indian  service,  of  gradual  and  progressive  advancement,  and,  what 
may  be  viewed  in  combination  with  this,  the  prohibition  imposed  on 
all  British  subjects,  of  residing,  without  a  special  license,  at  any  place 
in  India,  except  within  ten  miles  of  some  one  of  the  principal  settle- 
ments/— (p.  177.) 

Of  these  barriers,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  well  calculated  to 
protect  ibe  weak  against  the  strong,  Mr.  Grant  deems  the  third  to 
be  the  niost  efficient  in  guarding  the  natives  from  ill  usage;  but 
their  chief  security  against  any  direct  violation  of  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  privileges,  depends  on  the  fburth.  Fear  of  punishment, 
he  thinks,  added  to  the  influence  of  the  characteristic  beneyolence 
of  their  country,  might  operate  on  British  residents  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  natkes  ;  but  that  good  motives  or  right  intentions 
will  avail  little  without  a  practical  knowledge,  or  rather  a  seme  of 
the  singularities  of  the  native  character  and  customs, — qualifications 
lArhkh  nothing  can  communicate  but  a  slow  training  and  experience; 
and  that  the  greatest  evils  would  arise  if  European  adventurers  were 
admitted  into  the  country  without  that  training  and  experience ; 
that|  in  shorty  if  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  Englishmen  were 

once 
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tattsdkred  to  come  into  unrestrained  contact  with  the  ignormce 
aid  pmiidices  of  the  Hindoos,  ^  some  terrible  detonation  would 
ftMiy  be  the  consequence/ 

On  dkis  part  of  Mr.  Grant's  argument  we  have  three  obserya- 

tiofis  to  make.     First,  that  he  assumes,  as  a  principle,  that  which 

nev^  altered  into  the  calculation  of  the  wildest  speculator  to  pro- 

pse— aa  utiresirained  and  unlimiitd  intercourse  with  India.     It 

ffibeea  stated  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  distinct  terms,  that  not 

1.!/ Ik  present  restraints  are  to  be  continued,  but  others  imposed, 

iAQuid  tbe  existing  ones  not  be  found  sii^ciently  operative ;  it  has 

i^fved  in  evidence,  that  the  regulations  and  restraints,  now  in 

obiaice,  are  effectual  for  their  purpose,  provided  the  officers  ap- 

fM  to  see  them  executed  perform  their  duty.    This  part  of  his 

vBi.it  is  true,  may  have  been  written  before  the  question  of  the 

>v darter  began  to  be  agitated;  but  we  observe,  that  uotwith** 

<a%  the  declaration  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control^ 

^OQuosel  for  the  Company  continue  to  examine  their  witneasea 

Vxxt  the  committees  as  if  an  unrestricted  intercourse  was  ia  con* 

^liatioo. 

Secondly,  that  although  the  collectors  of  revenue,  commercial 
'^adeiitB  and  judges,  are  generally  preferred  to  their  respective  sta-» 
^from  length  of  service,  combined  sometimes  with  merit,  they 
^,  ftiil  possess  but  a  very  shallow  knowledge  of  the  native  cha- 
dieter  and  laogu^e;  this,  we  think,  has  been  instanced  in  the 
'^VK  of  the^  parliamentary  investigation*  Admitting,  however^ 
^  gentlemen  to  be  qualitied,  in  proportion  to  their  standing^ 
loir  maiiy  thoughtless  youths,  fresh  from  the  schools,  or  the 
stre^  of  London,  are  every  month  sent  up  tbe  country  among  the 
°>^y  in  the.  various  capacities  of  writers,  assistants,  surgeons, 
"JHMis'  mates,  officers  of  every  rank  in  the  king's  army,  and  car 
1^  in  that  of  the  Company  ?  All  these  are  fiir  more  likely  to  come 
1^  immediate  contact  with  the  natives,  than  the  '  experienced'  re« 
^t,  collector  or  judge;  and,  tbe  fact  is,  they  do  so  come  in  con*. 
^1  and  very  frequently  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  some- 
^  through  wantonness,  but  more  frequently  from  carelessness 
^  advertence.  But  how  woidd  the  case  stand  with  regard  to 
"^ '  numerous  adventurers'  whom  Mr.  Grant  thinks  a  free  trade 
vodd  throw  into  India?  If  they  visited  tbe  interior  themselves,  in- 
*^«<lofemployii^  native  agents,  their  only  object,  we  presume, 
voold  be  diat  of  buying  and  selling.  Now  one  of  the  leading 
'<^tures  in  the  conduct  of  a  sober  and  expert  merchant,  is  that 
^^  >  cautious  and  conciliating  manner;  an  endeavour  to  insi- 
'^te  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  a  new  customer,  by  a  cour* 
WoQs  and  pleasing  deportment ;  studiously  avoiding  any  step  that 
^ight  give  offence.    It  is  a  material  part  of  his  profession  to  make 

himself 
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himself  acquainted  with  the  language^  tlie  manners  and  the  preju* 
dices  of  those  among  whom  he  hopes  to  establish  a  connection ; 
and  Mr.  Grant  ^  may  rest  assured,  that  self-interest  is  a  great 
quickener  of  the.wity  and  as  likely  to  create,  and  rapidly  too,  a 
sense  of  the  singularities  of  the  native  character  and  customs  of  the 
people  of  India  in  the  '  mercantile  adventurer/  as  the  *  long  train- 
mg  and  experience'  of  the  covenanted  servant  of  the  Company  can 
ensure;  and  far  more  likely,  than  in  the  untrained  writer  or  cadet. 

Thirdly,  That  Mr.  Grant  and  the  East  India  Company  are 
strangely  inconsistent  in  their  endeavours  to  spread  an  alarm  at  the 
numerous  herd  of  adventurers  that  a  free  trade  will  throw  into  In- 
dia, maintaining,  as  they  do,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  a  trade 
cannot  be  carric^i'on  at  all  by  private  adventurers,  but  that  all  who 
engage  in  it  must  be  mined,  as  neither  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try,  nor  the  condition  of  the  people,  do,  or  can,  admit  of  any  con. 
sid'^rable  enlargement  either  of  imports  or  exports.  If  such  be 
really  the  fact,  whence  arises  all  this  fear  from  the  great  influx  of 
adventurers,  whose  ignorance  and  prejudices,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  are  to  cause  so 
terrible  a  detonation  as  will  shake  India  to  its  centre  ?  One  would 
almost  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  merchants  of  the  united  king- 
dom were  conspiring  together  to  lit  out  whole  fleets  of  expensive 
ships  of  40Q  tons  burthen  each,  to  convey  a  shoal  of  adventurers 
for  the  mischievous  purpose  of  rousing  the  natives  to  insurrection. 
,Why,  we  would  ask,  did  not  the  danger  occur  to  the  directors,  when, 
in  their  intercourse  with  ministers,  they  consented  to  an  open  trade 
*  from  any  port  of  the  united  kingdom  to  any  port  in  India  V  Has 
the  simple  proposition  of  distributing  the  return  cargoes  among  a 
few  of  the  out*ports  led  to  the  discovery  that  India  may  be  lost  in 
the  Bristol  channel,  or  the  German  ocean  ?  It  appears,  indeed,  to 
be  the  decided  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  most  ex- 
perienced ofiicers  in  die  Company's  service,  that  it  will  be  impos* 
sible  for  any  European  traders  long  to  remain  in  the  interior  of  In- 
dia; and  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  all  be  driven  to  tlie  coast  by 
the  trading  disposition  of  the  natives,  the  superior  advantages  they 
possess,  and  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  a  competition  with 
men,  who  would  be  content  with  small  profits,  and  whose  expenses 
for  a  whole  twelvemonth  would  not  amount  to  those  of  one  month 
of  an  Eluropean.* 

Hiese  advocates  for'  total  exclusion  are  pleased  to  consider 
the  intercourse  of  Englishmen  alone  as  dangerous  to  the  continu- 


•  Colonel  Manro's  evidence  before  in  committee  of  the  Commons.  The  evidence 
given  by  this  gentleman  contains  a  maM  of  valuable  information,  and  opinions  so  sound 
and  enlightened,  as  have  been  rarely  elicited  from  one  person  in  thi^  way. 

ance 
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vice  of  the  Sritish  power  in  India,  and  mercantile  EngUshmen  as 
tke  most  dangerous,  who  are,  in  fact,  most  interested  in  its  tran-, 
foilUty  and  prosperity;  while  ten  millions  of  Moors,  Tartars, 
Anfas,  Persians,  all  more  or  less  tinctured  with  the  intolerant  and 
prosdytizing  spirit  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  even  the  bi- 
goled  Portugueze  catholics,  have  dwelt  for  ages  among  the  Hin- 
doos, without  exciting  those  disturbances  which  are  so  fearfully 
apprehended  from  a  handful  of  British  merchants.  The  truth 
W,  dmt  tbese  Mahomedans,  having  experienced  the  invincible  at- 
tachment of  the  Hindoos  to  their  customs  and  religion,  and  the 
total  ineflkmcy  of  all  attempts  to  wean  them  from  it,  had  discr^ 
ton  enough  to  sheathe  the  sword  and  to  shut  the  Koran :  from  that 
moment  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  Portugueze  persisted  in 
attempts  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  and  lost  their  possessions. 
It  b  on  the  point  of  religion  only,  and  Mr.  Grant  admits  it,  that  the 
Ifindoos  are  '  dangerous  to  their  masters.'  A  religious  affront, 
aud  nothing  short  of  it,  will  rouse  those  generally  tranquil  beings  to 
renstance,  and  active  resentment.  '  So  acute  are  their  feelings  on 
this  single  point,  as  to  change,  in  an  instant,  the  lowest,  the  most 
tianid,  and  most  servile  Indian  into  a  ferocious  barbarian.'*  So 
forcibly,  indeed,  was  the  House  of  Commons  impressed  with  the 
consistency  and  uniformity  of  a  most  respectable  body  of  evidence, 
on  this  point,  taken  before  a  committee  so  far  back  as  17^1,  that 
(be  opinion  •  as  then  unanimous, — that  any  interference  in  the  feli« 
gion  of  the'iiatives  would  eventually  insure  the  total  destruction  of 
die  British  power  in  India. 

This  opinion  of  1781  was,  for  the  first  time,  unfortunately  veri- 
fied in  1806,  by  the  massacre  of  Vellore.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  persuade  the.  world  that  it  was  not  the  foppery  of 
expunging  the  mark  of  caste  from  tlie  forehead  of  die  Hindoo, 
or  shavii^  off  the  Mahomedan's  whiskers,  or  irhanging  the  tur- 
ban for  a  tawdry  cap,  that  caused  this  revolt  in  the  native  troops ;  bnt 
(if  the  Madras  government  be  entitled  to  any  credit)  a  report  in- 
dustriously spread  among  them,  that  it  was, the  wish  of  the  British 
government  to  convert  them,  by  forcible  means,  to  Christianity  ;'•!- 
with  the  addition,  that  these  measures  were  preparatory  to  it. 
The  very  belief  of  the  intention,  however  unfounded,  ought  to  serve 
as  a  lesson  to  the  British  legislature,  to  abstain  from  all  proceedings 
calculated  to  give  the  slightest  colour  to  the  renewal  of  a  report  so 
fraught  with  mischief.  Yet  it  has  so  happened,  that  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  losing  sight  of  the  great  question  which 
vitally  affected  the  welfare  of  fifty  millions  of  people,   and  in 


*  Sir  John  Ma]coliii*8  Evidence  before  (he  Committee  ofthe  Lordi. 
t  IVKJamatioD  of  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Madras. 

which 
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whieh  the  political  aad  commercial  interest*  of  the  nation  were 
deeply  eoncerned,  was  almost  wholly  occupied,  for  several  succes- 
sive nights,  in  drawing  forth  evidence  favourable  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  die  Christian  religion  in  India  by  means  of  missionaries. 
TUs  examination  has  wisely  been  suppressed ;  but  in  every  pact 
of  the  kii^dom  meetings  are  held,  and  resolutions  passed,  most 
of  them  intemperate  inlanguieige,  and  many  of  them  false  in  fact — 
indiscreet  at  all  times,  but  impolitic,  in  the  highest  degree,  ut  this 
particular  time."*^  Many  of  these  resolutions  injudiciously  d  v^  ell  upon 
the  dq;rading  and  inhuman  superstitions,  the  horrible  custouis,  and 
&e  moral  turpitude  of  the  Hindoos.     It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  sup<- 

Kse  that  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  them  by  the  natives  of  India, 
any  of  the  brahmins  read  the  English  newspapers,  aud,  when  any 
thing  that  interests  them  occurs,  communicate  and  discujis  what  they 
read  with  one  another.  To  say  that  the  resolutions  of  individuals  can 
,do  no  harm,  is  assuming  more  than  can  be  known.  In  our  opinion, 
the  mere  agitation  of  the  question,  after  what  has  happened,  will 
do  harm.  It  may  be  true,  that-  it  is  not  what  we  resolve,  but 
what  they  tlnnk,  that  will  endai^er  India ;  but  it  should  be  remen^ 
bered,  that  by  our  pr<3Nceedings  will  their  thoughts  be  regulated ; 
and  it  would  not  be  much  out  of  character  to  suppose  some  subtle 
brahmin  of  Benares  to  hanmgi^e  his  colleagues  somewhat  to  the 
following  effect : 

'  My  hrediren,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  change.  Hitherto 
the  Feringast  have  shaped  their  government  for  our  good ;  they  have 
taken  the  \yhole  country,  it  is  truCj^into  their  possession;  they  have 
modified  the  laws ;  but  they  have  given  us  tranquillity  and  im» 
proved  ihe  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  they  have 
shewn  respect  for  our  customs  and  prejudices,  and  they  have  pro- 
tected us  in  the  free  exercise  of  our  religious  duties ;  hence,  we 
have  borne  our  own  fall  with  patience.  While  a  few  Christian  fa- 
quirs, apparently  regarded  by  their  government  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  our  faquirs  are  by  us,  were  content  to  collect  to  their  houses 
the  outcasts  of  society — men  who  had  forfeited  their  characters,  and 
lost  their  caste, — men  ready  to  take  up  any  religion,  after  being  ex* 
communicated  from  their  own — parias  and  coUeries,  willing  to  be 
Christians,  in  order  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness ;;(!  their  mistaken 
zeal  created  no  alarm.     But  other  ^*  benevolent  persons,"  as  they 

*  The  malady  is  become  eptdeiuic.  Petirions  load  the  tables  of  the  two  Houses,  frota 
all  quarters.  In  one  utght  twenty -two  were  presented  by  a  single  member ;  and  we  have 
heard  from  lespectabie  authority,  that  a  manufacture  of  them  is  carried  on  by  a  Com- 
mittee, in  London,  whicli  occupies  no  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  engrossing  clerks 
of  tlie  capii«l. 

t  The  naiue  by  which  Europeans  in  general  are  distinguished  ; — hence  Franks,  which 
a  Frenchman  has  the  vanity  to  think  is  a  term  of  compliment  to  his  nation. 

X  A  great  part  of  the  (nuda  sent  out  from  England  is  cooaumed  ia  maintuning  those 
persons  who  are  converted* 

^  "  are 
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ire  ctUed,  are  to  be  sent  among  ns^  to  changei  what  they  ifaeni^ 
felreB  have  pronounced  ancbangeftbley*  our  efltablUhed  religion* 
A  certun  ftmeer  al  omrahyf  at  the  head  of  many  of  the  noblect 
nd  learned  of  the  land^  has  declared,  '^  that  there  are  more 
Asa  fifty  miUtons  of  inhabitants  subject  to  tiie  British  empire 
m  IndBa,  under  the  influence  of  inhuman  and  degrading  super- 
sti&ons, -wliich  form  an  effectual  bar  to  their  progress  in  civi- 
Bation ;"  and  it  is  added  that  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils  is 
todiflhae  among  us  the  blessings  of  Christian  knowledge.  They 
represent  our  superstitions  as  senseless,  because  we  worniip  one 
gwly  and  acknowledge  his  attributes  in  the  triple  character  of 
Brriiraa,  Visbnoo  and  Sheeva,  emblems  of  the  creating,  the  pre* 
imring,  and  the  destroying  power.  They  call  them  degrading^ 
kcauae  our  people  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  subdivide 
itto  a  number  of  castes,  each  enjoying  its  particular  rights,  and 
ike  whole  forming  a  regulated  gradation  in  society :  wt  have,  it  is 
trae,  like  other  civilized  nations,  our  privileged  orders  founded  on 
npeiior  knowledge,  aud  continued  in  hereditary  succession ;  but 
ne  have  no  exdmion  of  property ;  among  i»ur  brahmins  are 
found  beggars,  and  among  our  sudras  wealthy  merchants.  But 
ear  superstitions  are  inhuman,  because  a  particular  tribe  of  peo- 
ple, Irom  a  high*minded,  but  ill-directed  pride,  were  in  the  habit 
of  putting  their  infant  daughters  to  death  ;  a  practice  which  was  no 
sooner  explained  to  be  a  sin,  and  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Shaslers,  dian  it  was  discontinued.;]:  And  if,  when  fife  is  despaired 
ef,  and  a  recovery  hopeless,  we  perform  die  ceremony  of  ablutiott 
and  '  extreme  unction,'  we  are  not  singular  in  the  idea  cf  thus 
affor^ng  consolation  hi  the  last  moments  of  departing  life.  It  may 
also  happen,  that  an  enthusiast  wUl  occasionally  dirow  himself 
under  the  wheels  of  the  sacred  car  at  Juggernaut ;  but  this  is  the 
frenzy  of  religion,  and  a  practice  not  sanctioned  in  our  Shasters ; 
and  what  religion  has  not  its  impostors  and  its  fanatics  i  And 
why  may  not  a  death  of  this  kind  sometimes  be  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent ?  Is  it  more  surprising  that,  in  the  pressure  of  a  crowd,  where 
one  hundred  thousand  would  not  be  missed,^  half  a  dozen  persons 
diould  be  crushed  to  death,  than  that  twice  that  number  should 
peri^  at  the  door  of  a  playhouse  ?  But  we  are  reproached  for 
considering  certain  kinds  of  suicide  as  meritorious :  this  is  not  our 

N 

*  Mr.  Graham'fl  evidence. 

t  Ameer  al  omrah — a  lord  of  tfie  lords  ;•— from  omefr  comes  our  amitaiy  or  admiral; 
tmeer  al  maDumimy  the  commander  of  the  faithful. — llie  resolution,  we  suppose,  re- 
fen  to  that  of  the  meeting.of  which  Admiral  Lord  Oambier  was  chairman. 

X  Moore's  Hindoo  Itifandcide. 

\  IXKtD^Bachannan's  Christian  Researches. — Among  a  million  of  ragged  and  nalced  * 
pi^aiib  ail  posbiDg  to  get  near  the  sacred  car;  the  doctor  was  fbrtnaate  in  being  able 
to  KIP  a  devotee  thiow  himself  under  the  wheel. 

belief; 
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belief;  and,  at  any  rate,  ours  are  suicides  from  hope,  oot  from  de- 
spondency. AgaiO)  we  are  accu^d  of  compelling  widows  to  bum 
themselves  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceased  husbands:  this  is 
also  a  mistake ;  a  Hindoo  wife,  who  is  burnt  with  her  husband,  is 
either  actuated  by  motives  of  real  aifection,  or  she  thinks  it  her  duty 
to  conform  to  ci^stom ;  or  she  consents  to  avoid  reproach.  Of  the 
few  cases  that  happen,  (and  few  they  are  since,  though  always  pub- 
lic, not  one  European  in  one  hundred  ever  witnessed  the  ceremony,) 
nine  out  of  ten  are  entirely  voluntary ;  they  are  not  forcibly  bound 
to  die  stake,  and  burnt  as  martyrs.  Whatever  our  superstitions  may 
be>  the^  have  at  least  the  plea  of  antiquity  in  their  favour;  had  we 
been  given  to  change,  force  or  persuasion  or  intrigue  would  long 
before  this  have  robbed  us  of  our  religion.* 

*  But  our  moral  diaracter  is  held  up  by  another  ameer,f  as  ^'  a 
compound  of  servility,  fraud,  and  duplicity."  It  is  possible  wc^ 
may  thus  be  known  among  the  shroffs  and  Banians  of  Calcutta* 
But  another  Englishman,  better  acquainted  with  our  character^ 
has  declared  that  the  Hindoos  of  Benares  and  those  of  the  interior^ 
*^  are  not  more  distinguished  by  their  lofty  stature  and  robust  frame 
of  body,  than  they  are  for  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  mind;" 
that  **  they  are  brave,  generous,  and  humane ;  and  their  truth  as 
remarkable  as  their  courage."^  By  a  third,  whom  we  have  all 
cause  to  remember  with  gratituide,  we  are  represented  as  **  gentle, 
benevolent,  and  as  exempt  from  the  worst  propensities  of  human 
passion,  as  any  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  faithful  and  af- 
fectionate in  service,  and  submissive  to  legal  authority."^  But  cao 
it  be  considered  as  matter  of  surprize  that  duplicity  and  deception 

*  The  Emperor  Ackbar,  to  conciliate  all  parties,  contrived  a  new  religion.  To  tliia 
end  he  borrowed  the  ceremony  of  baptism  to  conciliate  the  Portuguese  Chiittiaiu : 
leverrace  to  the  sun,  to  please  the  Parsees ;  the  roythobgical  and  moral  dogmas  of  the 
Shastras  to  wiu  over  the  brahmins ;  and  retained  circumdsiou  to  flatter  the  Mabome* 
dans.  The  consequence  was,  that  by  the  Mussulmans  he  was  considered  as  an  apostate, 
by  the  Hindoos  as  a  fanatic,  by  the  Parsees  as  a  profauator,  and  by  the  Ciirittiuua  as  « 
pagan :  the  scheme  was  abandoned  to  avoid  rebellion. 

t  Evidence  of  Lord  Teignmouth  before  the  committee  of  the  Commons. 

^  Sir  John  Malcolm*t  Evidence  btfore  the  CommUtte* 

§  Mr.  Hatiiiig^  "Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lerdt,  '  Great  pains/  says  Mr. 
Hastings,  '  have  been  taken  to  inculcate  into  the  public  mind  an  opinion  that  the  n». 
five  Indians  are  in  a  state  of  complete  moral  turpitude,  and  live  in  the  constant  ahd 
unrestrained  commission  of  every  vice  and  crime  that  can  disgrace  human  nature.  I 
affinq,  by  tlie  oath  that  I  have  taken,  that  this  description  of  them  b  untroe  and  whoU  j 
unfounded.' 

The  testimony  of  Colonel  Munro,  who  was  thirty-two  years  in  India,  almost  oon- 
atantJy  in  the  interior,  is  still  stronger,  and  cannot  in  justice  be  withheld.  '  If  a  good 
system  of  agriculture,  unrivalled  manufacturing  skill,  a  capacity  to  produce  whatever 
can  contribute  to  convenience  or  luxury ;  schools  established  in  every  village  for  teach- 
ing reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  general  practice  of  hospitality  and  charity 
among  each  other^  and,  above  all,  a  treatment  of  the  female  sex  full  of  confidencv, 
respect  and  delicacy,  are  among  the  signs  which  deuote  a  civilised  people,  dien  the 
Hindoos  are  xiot  iuierior  to  the  uatioiu  of  Europe.' 

should 
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Ud  sometimes  be  practised  to  stave  off  the  extortion  to  whicb 
fe  ire  wbjected  i  How  often  may  the  inconsLitencies  in  &e 
todiBOiiies  given  by  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  justice  proceed 
iam ''  flunpficity 9  fear^  embarrassment — bow  often  from  the  igno- 
Mce or  impatience  of  the  judges^"  '^We  cannot  wonder/'  said 
Me  of  these  enlightened  judges,  ^'  that  the  natives  are  aware  of 
oornspicious  and  incredulous  tempers.  The^see  how  difficult  it 
is  to  persuade  us  to  believe  a  true  story;  and  accordingly  endea- 
vjiir  to  suit  our  taste  with  a  false  one."* 

'We  are  accused  of  fraud  and  treachery  by  those  who  live  among 
fi,«ithoiit  fear  of  dieir  houses  being  plundered  by  their  own  domes- 
QQ.  We  are  not  worthy  to  be  trusted,  and  yet  our  revilers  scruple 
Ktiotend  to  the  bazar  for  a  cossid,  whom  they  never  saw  before, 

aicttnist  him   with  the  conveyance  of  a  purse  of  gold,  or  a 

oA&  of  jewels  for  many  thousand  cos,  which  he  never  fails  to 
0uiffy  and  receives  for  his  reward  about  as  much  as  would  pay 
ikpiice  of  shoesi  worn  out  by  a^i  European  in  performing  the 
SR  joaro^.-)-  ,It  is  true,  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,  near  to 
I^Mtof  goveroraent,  are  infested  with  decoits,  who  lurk  in  the 
jxQgles  and  thickets;  but  neither  the  streets  of  Benares  nor 
CakaUsL,  are  annoyed  by  gangs  of  pick'pockets,  robbing  pas- 
^<§en  m  tke  face  of  day ;  nor  is  every  fifteen  hundredth  person 
c^^fiiniued  to  our  jails  to  be  tried  for  his  \\h.%  Neither  are  we 
l-tH)  depraved  as  to  have  our  houses  entered  by  night,  and  our 
\n^  stolen^  to  the  amount  of  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  terri- 
M  refenue  of  Hindostan.^  The  chai^^e  made  against  us  of  de* 
ending  our  women,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  those  who  dwell 
ma  city  wherein  fifty  thousand  prostitutes,  or  one-tenth  part  of  the 
^es  of  all  descriptions,  old  and  young,  nightly  parade  the  streets.! 

'  But  if  our  rulers  are  really  our  superiors  in  civilization  and 
Pledge,  and  are  desirous,  as  we  sincerely  believe  they  are,  of 
further  improving  our  condition,  it  would  be  as  well  perhaps  were 
^)  io  the  first  place,  to  abstain  from  draining  us  of  our  little 
^dth  for  the  purchase  of  our  own  productions,  and  sending  away 
^  iurplus  us  tribute ;    let  them  instruct  our  children  in  their 


•  c*. 


^r  Henry  Sgracetfi  Report.    Fiflh  Report.    AppeuJix,  Nu.  11. 

t  Major  Scott  W«ruigp 

X  The  (ctnni  ojf  periiuiu  committed  ibr  capital  ofTcDceii  lu  England  and  Waleif  in 
mi,  ugouated  to  6.819. 

I  The  (irupert^-  Moleu  in  one  year  in  and  about  London,  amounts  to  two  millions 
^^^-^tttfuimm  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolu,  p.  61^ 

I  CqI^mIioiui  ou  the  Polioe  of  tlie  Metropolin. — *  it  would  be  no  slight  praise  to  the 
*<«ai  of  aay  natiou*  luK  even  to  the  ladies  of  Englttud,  to  have  it  said,  thot  the  cor- 
y^ofnof  thieir  cdadact  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  brahmin  women  and  the  Hin- 
^  voBien  of  ih«  higher  dasaes.* — CoUmei  Munro's  Evidettce  before  the  Coomiiltee  of 
^CuauBOQi.  We  see  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  a  brahmin  may  have 
^  Mr.  Cglquhoon's  book;  iodcedx  we  think  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed  as  a  facL 

language, 
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koguage,  and  enable  them  to  read  their  books ;  *  let  them  inspire 
our  youths  with  a  taste  for  those  arts  and  sciences  in  which  they 
excel  us ;  let  them  send  their  merchants  and  their  traders  under 
proper  restrictions,  into  the  midst  of  us,  and  thereby  excite  a  spirit 
of  industry  among  the  manufacturers  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
aoil ;  but  let  ul  be  permitted  to  worship  in  our  own  way,  the 
way  in  which  our  forefathers  trod  for  centuries  before  their  religion 
had  existence/ 

Observations  like  these,  however  harsh  or  unfounded,  would  not^ 
on  the  present  occasion,  be  incompatible  with  the  feelings  of  a 
brahmin  of  Benares.  While  we  yield  to  none  in  anxious  desire  for 
the  spreading  of  Christianity  over  the  whole  heathen  world,  we  cannot 
subscribe  to  that  sublime  doctrine  that  would  sacrifice  all  '  wofldlj 
policy  and  temporal  blessings  to  higher  motives ':f — in  other 
words,  that  would  stir  up  a  civil  war  among  fifty  millions  of  people, 
for  the  mere  chance  of  nominally  converting  some  hundred  parias. 
In  a  former  article  we  took  the  liberty  to  suggest  a  church  estab- 
lishment in  India,  which  we  are  rejoiced  to  find  has  met*  the  views 
of  government;  though,  after  the  discussion  diat  has  taken  place^ 
we  cannot  but  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  body  of  the  charter,  or  of  introducing  it  at  all, 
till  any  ferment,  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
present  imprudent  discussions  and  resolutions,  shall  have  sub- 
sided. But  with  respect  to  chartered  missionaries,  we  trust  for 
the  sake  of  the  nation  and  of  India,  that  such  will  for  ever  be 
excluded  from  that  country.  Let  them  go  as  heretofore;  or  let 
them  go  under  those  restrictions  which>  it  may  be  necessary  to 
impose  on  all:  let  them  have  full  scope  to  preach  the  gospel, 
translate  the  scriptures,  and  establish  schools  on  their  own  account 
and  at  their  own  risk ;  but  let  not  the  government  give  its  sanction 
to  their  proceedings,  nor  tie  up  its  own  hands  or  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  General,  vkhicti  is  the  object  of  those  who  profess  *  higher 
motives  than  wordly  policy;'  in  short,  let  it  always  bear  in  mind. 


*  We  ha?c  again  and  again  inculcated  the  policy  of  spreading  the  English  language, 
•nd  espedaliy  in  our  own  foreign  dominions,  v^licre  we  are  ht\i\  foreignen»  Cifi^htan,  uue 
of  the  most  iotelligeut  of  the  Baptist  ittissioDHrie&,  has  justly  ohserved  that  the  dissrmi. 
nation  of  the  scriptures  is  useless  until  the  people  are  tat^ht  to  rtad ;  and  if.  yet  to  be 
taught,  ivhy  not  in  the  Englisih  language,  histead  of  giving  them  a  mutilated  and  in. 
correct  translation  of  the  scriptures  into  iheir  own  ?  He  recommends  the  establish- 
Ment  of  sdiools,  to  wliidi  children  of  all  castes  might  be  sent  without  scruple,  lie 
recommends  instruction  in  natural  history,  geogniphi^,  astronomy,  and  mathematics, 
'  which  would  furnish  them  %vtth  the  nteans  of  detecting  a  mass  of  absurdities  which 
are  imposed  upon  them  by  their  Shasters,  and  interwoven  with  their  laws/ — Bap.  Mis.- 
Society,  No.  18.  Half  a  million  of  youths  might  be  educated,  and  furnished  with 
books*  paper,  pens,  and  even  warm  clothiog,  at  an  annual  expense,  not  exceeding 
ltO,OOOL-^I6ur. 

t  Actoiutioof  of  a  macfing  at  Glasgow,  signed  by  one  Joshua  Heywood. 

that 
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Ihoo  die  point  of  religion  only  '  the  Hindoos  are  dangeroun  to 

Sdr  mastered    For  our  own  parts,  we  are  fully  persuaded  there 

are  bttt  two  ways  that  hold  out  any  hopes  of  effectual  success  in 

it  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  to  Christianity.     The  one  is,  by  a 

^eodid  diurch   establishment  served  by  sensible,  zealous,  but 

discreet  ministers ;   not  by  such  as  talk  of  coercutg  the  proud  and 

tootemptuous   s|Mrit  of  the  natives,*  but  such  as  would,  with  the 

lid  of  {^vemment,  address  xlhemselves  to  the  reason,  and,  if  that 

Ued,  to  the  interest  of  the  pundits  and  brahmins  of  Benares. 

TIk  early  fathers,    to    whose    well-tempered   zeal    Christianity 

o«ed  its  rapid  progress  among  the  pagan  nations  of  Greece  and 

lasK,  adopted  Uiis  line  of  conduct :  their  appeal  was  not  to  the 

aJttiide,  much   less  to  the  outcasts  from  that  multitude ;   they 

ittaed  themselves  to  emperors,  prefects  and  senators,  and  these 

ttc  ton  over,  the  plebeians  followed  in  course.     This  mode  of 

Me£ng  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  been  tried  with  the  Hindoos. 

Ae  other  method  which  we  would  recommend  is  that  of  estab* 

ttng  public  schools  in  every  part  of  our  extensive  dominions,  for 

Aepvpose  of  instructing  the  native  youth  in  the  English  language; 

ad  to  make  a  proficiency  in  that  language  the  road  to  employment 

ttd  prefierment;   the  scriptures  might  then  be  read  to  advantage 

a  dieir  purity,  and  with  better  effect  than  can  be  expected  from 

^  incorrect  and  mutilated   portions  now   disseminated,  and 

"fch,  we  fear,  are  too  commonly  either  disregarded  or  despised. 

Bit,  to  return  to  Mr.  Grant ;  '  why,'  he  asks,  of  the  *  thirty  tliou- 
ttd  British  subjects  of  the  full  blood,'  \ihich  reside  in  India,  some 
^Qomids  of  them  from  their  youth,  many  of  them  habituated  and 
C||a  attached  to  the  climate,  manners,  and  mode  of  living,  raaiiy 
miog  sexual  connections,  and  few  returning  at  an  advanced  pe- 
^  of  life ;  and,  of  the  whole  aggregate,  not  more  than  one  in 
«|«  retummg  at  all — why  is  it,  that  *  not  a  single  person  of  this 
%aiid  fluctuating  body  is  found  to  settle  or  colonize  in  India  P 
rd^  Smith  has  solved  the  problem  in  half  a  dozen  words : 
'me  genius  of  an  exclusive  company'  prevents  it..  Satistied  with 
*■*  •os^csr,  but  not  before  he  has  endeavoured  to  overturn  some 
w  the  theoretical  maxims  of  this  celebrated  writer,  and  brushed 
J7»y  sooie  flimsy  dogmas  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  Mn 
^^  proceeds  to  class,  under  six  difiereiit  lieads,  the  obstacles 
^mcfc  the  «  genius*  of  the  East  Indian  s>*stem  oflFers  to  the  coloiii- 
^  of  India.    iTbey  are  diese : 

I^TTie  necessity  of  obtaining  a  special  license  from  the  Com- 
P*>J  to  proceed  to  India  in  one  of  their  ships ;  and  the  power  of 


■AvbmH 
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^arehdnigTany  person  out  of  India  WUo  may  hfave  proceeded  diither 
ita  any  other  way  without  their  license. 

Sec6ndly^  ^The  proliibition  to  all  British  subjects  in  tilindostan 

'frohi  the  jiossession  or  Cultivation  of  land ;  *  a  provision  obviously, 

^directly,  ahd  powerfully  hostile  to  colonization/  Mr.  Grant  tells 
us  that  this  is  a  mere  rule  of  the  companyi  unsupported  by  any  act 

'  of  pai-Kament.  The  act,  however,  prohibits  collectors  of  revenue 
from  farmmg'lands  to  Europeans,  and  from  their  .accepting  Euro- 
|)eans  us  security  for  a  farmer.  It  is  an  excellent  rule,'  and  de- 
serves to  be  Sanctioned  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

Thirdly,  The  Joiii^  cflFect  of  restricting  ahe  most  lucrative  dnd 

're8j:)ectable  lines  of  employnient  in  India  to  certain  persons  ap- 
pointed or  licensed  by  the  company,  and  of  the  incapacity  of  all 
British  subjects  to'hold  or  farfai  land.  By  this  double  limitation  a 
British  subject  is  precluded  from  bequeathing  to  his  cUldren  hb 

*  profession  and  place  in  society.     All  his  hopes  and  expectatioits 

center  in  Engfand ;  '  to  England  he  sends  his  children  at  a  very 

tender  age ;  and  to  England  he  generally  hastens  himself  as  soc/k 

as,  for  his  rank,  he  has  acquired  a  comfortable  sufficiency.' 

Fourthly,  The  mixed  offspring  of  Indian  and  European  pVitenU 

'being  inflexibly  excluded  from  the  Company's  service  both  civil  and 

'military. 

Firaily,  The  limitation  of  every  British  subject,  whe&er  in  the 
Company's  service  or  licensed  by  them,  to  reside  in*  one  of  the  prin- 

'cipal  settlements  of  the  Company,  or  within  ten  miles  of  such  prin- 
cipal settlement,  unless  by  special  license  from^  the  Company,  or  of 
the  president  or  governor  in  council  of  such  settlement.  This  sa- 
lutary clause  in  the  act,  by  keeping  British  subjects  collected  to- 
gether, and  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  governnient,  counteracts 
any  propensity  which  might  insensibly  steal  upon  a  secloded 
European  for  settling  in  the  counti^. 

Sixthly,  A  number  of  rules  of  cautious  policy,  framed  by  tHe 
'Company,  with  the  expreiss  view  of  repk*e5sing  a  spirit  of  coloniza- 
tion ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  indisposition  generally  shewn  to 
the  systematic 
Indian  trade 
vileged  trade ,  ^ 

'India ;  all  which  have  operated  in  direct  opposition  to  colonua- 
tion ;  and  this,  if  it  be  a  merit,  is  perhaps  tlie  only  merit  Acy 
possess. 

While  all  these  barriers  continue  to  exist,  or  even  the  two 
which  exclude  froin  the  possession  of  laud,  under  any  tenure,  and 
confine,  to  certain  points,  all  British  subjects  goii)g  to  India,  there 
is  little  to  apprehend  that  the  throwing  open  of  India  to  private 

adventurers  would  be  followed  by  colonization.    But  admitting 

that 
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U  the  leftilc  ahoidd  be,  hotfi^thstanding  the  contiimance  of  the 
mrictife  vyiteiDy  a  tendency  to  the  encouragement  of  permanent 
leidefs--'  Is  theo/  we  ask  with  Mr.  Grants '  the  colonization  of 
Uitta  evilf—HiBd  if  ao,  to  whomf  To  the  Himioos,  or  \o 
Grett  BfitaiDy  or  %o  bo|b  i*  We  are  told  in  reply,  that  new  settlers 
KwU  encroach  o«i  the  oativesy  and  displace  them.  It  would  take 
anjagcsy  we  preeumey  before  the  offspring  of  a  few  traders,  qr 
aeiof  Aattow  fortMoes,  who  had  neither  coonections  nor  attach* 
iolsathoiiie,  for  Bd.  othera  would  think  of  permanently  settling 
iUii,  coliU  mateiiaUy  disturb  the  native  population.  But  sup- 
fM([  the  whole  thirty  thousand  already  there,  to  settle;  the  pro- 
fttewoiild  be  ihtle  more  th:^n  one  to  every  two  thousand  natives. 
hbff  ciaiyy  tliousand  years,  at  the  uAHial  rate  of  increasing 
ffiUoa,  tiH8  new  race  might  displace  the  fifty  millions  of 
■Uhnts  spnead  oKtr  a  territory  capable  of  sustaining  a  full  third 
(Kaoee,  we  ahidl  not  pretend  to  compute. 

^Mr.  GbrMit  seems  to  think  thsit  the  colony  woidd  be  divide4 
^  tke  original  inhabitants,  by  the  strongest  marks  of  distinction; 
^ ft  would  not  gradually  melt  away  into  the  native  population. 
"'Skowever,  we  pcesume,  would  greatly  idepend  on  the  degree  uf 
novfedve  and  prosper!^  conferred  on  the  nati;ves.  The  institution 
tf  kIiooIs  Ht>uld  accomplish  the  former,  and  th^  influx  of  f^apital 
^  promote  ibe  latter. 

«iWe  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  iojurious  effects  of  an  extensive 
"^Bopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  to  Great  Britain,  there  can  be  none 
^  rqgud  to  its  penucioos  operation  on  the  natives  of  India.  Bu|t 
<a boot  the  greatest  evil  to  which  they  are  sut^ect.  The  system 
'fvtwitiir  froQi  ilmt  country  a  territorial  revenue  to  support  its  cy 
4ad  military  establishments,  to  purchase  ;ia  investment  of  its  owu 
"^ctures,  and  of  remitting  the  surplus  in  the  shape  of  tribute, 
^Pl  the  expenses  of  the  home  debts  and  establishment,  must  be 
'^•^  to  die  prosperity  of  the  tributary  country ;  and  in  that  re- 
^*lone,  vay  degree  of  colonization  will  prove  beneficial  to  th^ 
|«^*e8,  by  the  mcreaae  of  capital,  and  the  consequent  improvement 
I  fjJ'J]'^^^  ^^  agriculture.  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Grant's 
^nt  the  popular  taste  and  prejudices  of  the  settlers  should  uiv- 
\^  ^  amilar  change,  and  be  productive  of  similar  effects,  to 
^»  of  our  West  India  colonies,  have  no  foundation  either  in  fact 

••IWicnt.    Tliere  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  that  respect 

^  Englishmen  have  invariably  shewn  for  the  prejudices  of  the 

*?^  and  the  *  profound  contempt  with  which  the  British  and 

^British  Creoles  of  Barbadoes  regard  the  purely  negro  popula- 

Aoegro  is  unfortunately  as  much  the  personal  property  of  his 

-^    h  becBrise  he  is  transferable  by  sale  or  purchase,  as  his  horse 

^  cow,  and  men  are  apt  to  consider  themselves  entitled  to 

e  2  treat 
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treat  their  own  as  they  please.'  It  is  but  very  recently  that  in  the 
West  India  islands  even  the  wilful  and  maltciiHis  murder  of  a  slate 
has  been  made  felony.  But  the  case  b  widely  different  with  r^ard 
to  the  free  natives  of  India,  the  meanest  of  whom  is  equally  protected 
wiih  the  most  powerful  of  those  who  (Mr.  Grant  supposes)  would 
'  incessantly  insult  and  oppress  him.'  Independent  of  the  effectual 
restraints^  imposed  by  the  legislature,  and  carried  into  practice, 
strenuously  and  honestly,  we  believe,  by  the  local  authorities,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  the  moral  superiority  of  the  English  settlers  over 
'  the  feebleness  and  timidity  of  the  Hindoo^  would  tdiffer  not  less  in 
kind  than  in  degree,  from  that  of  the  dominion  of  a  personal  master, 
even  were  no  restraints  imposed.  And  until  we  can  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  nature  of  Englishmen  is  far  more  Hexible  and 
base  than  we  are  willing,  at  present,  to  admit,  we  shall  indulge  the 
thought '  that  the  administration  of  justice  between  -the  colonists 
and  the  natives,  being  supplied  directly  from  the  mother  coimtry, 
would  be  utterly  undebased  by  the  bigotry  of  the  local  public'—, 
nay  more — we  venture  to  assert  that,  *  it  would  be  preposterous', 
in  any  one  '  to  raise  a  doubt  even  on  this  point.'  While 
professional'  men  of  character  and  reputation  continue  to  be 
sent  out  from  home,  for  a  limited  time,  to  preside  over  and 
direct  tiib  course  of  justice,  has  not,  we  would  ask^  the  pro- 
fessional honour  of  our  Indian  judicatures  the  same  *  aid  of  every 
motive  which  can  be  furnished  by  the  universal  prevalence  of  a 
bias  in  favor  of  justice,'  as  it  has  at  horned  Mr.  Grant's  arguments 
as  to  distance  weakening  the  effect  of  public  opinion  on  the  conduct 
of  the  juc^e — ^the  wish  to  accommodate  surrounding  prejudices— * 
the  imitative  or  sympathetic  propensities — the  rettemtion  of  a  parti- 
cular set  of  sentiments,  Sec. — till  they  finally  end  in  corruption: — > 
these,  and  such  like  stipposed  influences  are,  we  firmly  believe, 
wTi^ly  inoperative  on  the  mind  of  an  English  judge,  whether  in 
England  or  in  India ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  this  without 
offering  '  a  high  compliment  to  the  firmness  of  human  nature,'  or 
*  a  low  One  16  the  innuence  of  human  society.' 

With  regard  to  Great  Britain,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  every 
Step  towards  the  more  complete  civilization  of  Hindostan,  (and  the 
progress  would  be  considerably  accelerated  by  colonization,)  must 
be  productive  of  benefit  to  the  mother  country  j  nor  can  we  consi- 
der it  as  a  tnatter  of  any  importance  whether  it  be  three  hundred, 
or  three  th6usand  years  before  the  colonists  arrive  at  a  state  of 
strength  and  prosperity  fit  to  govern  themselves — *  to  emancipate 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  America.'  It  is  now  pretty  well 
agreed,  that  Great  Britain  suffered  no  loss  from  the  emancipatioii 
of  America;  and  if  India  should  be,  some  centuries  hcnce^  peopled 

with  Britons,  or  n  mixture  of  Britons,  its  iudependence  would,  pro- 

babl/f 
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kbijr,  all  other  tkbgt  nammiiig  as  noft,  be  more  motually  hem* 

iatl  to  tbe  two  counlries  than  the  present  coimexioD  is  to  either 

rfthem.     Entcrteining  suchseDtiments,  Mr.  Grant  will  excuse  lu 

fer  not  concuning  in  hja  idea  that  colonization  should  be  guarded 

sgimsty '  evea  at  tbe  price  of  all  conunercial  restrictions  established 

i^  our  preaeiit  policy ;'  aiid  for  not  adopting  his  conclusion  that 

'even  the  remotest  approaches  to  colonization  ought  to  be  avoided 

vidi  Jealousy' — but  it  is  needless  to  entertain  any  fears  on  this 

isbject— '  the  genius  of  an  exclusive  company'  has  completely 

hired  all  a{^proacfaes  to  it,  though  even  a  fev^  additional  ships 

Aottid  be  permitted,  by  the  new  charter,  to  visit  ludia. 

Ihe  second  evil  which  is  to  result  from  *  any  material  innovation 

Hour  present  loctian  system/  is  that  of  ^  transferring  the  civil  and 

aittary  functions,  now  exercised  by  the  Company,  as  the  s(\verei|ns 

of  IndM^  together  with  the  patronage  attached  to  them  id  that  cha- 

JKter,  to  some. other  person  or  persons' — or,  in  other  words,  if  the 

fower  and  petronage  of  India  should  be  taken  from  the  Company*, 

iey  must  either  be  conferred  on  some  independent  authority  m 

ladia,  or  abandoned  to  the  romii^ters  of  the  crowu.     Much  argu^ 

Dentation  la  em|doyed.in  establishing  those  .positions;  but  as  the 

vhrie  train  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  t}ie  colonization  of 

bcfia,  and  the  extiuction  of  the  East  India  Coqapany,  lieither  of 

vlttdi  is  in  profpess,  and  both,,at  all  ^yenlts,  renipte  coiitiugencies, 

we  pess  over  this  part  of  the  discussion,  to  ta)^  ^  hsksW  view  of  the 

cousequeacea  which  Mr*  Grant  seems  so  greatly  to  dread,  should 

the  Indian  patronage  be  transferred  to  the  siprvanls  of  the  crown. 

Tbe  most  pcominent  of  these  cons€<)uences  is  stated  to  be  *  tbe 
eoQstJtutioBal  danger  that  may  be  appii^lMeuded  from  the  annexation 
to  the  crown  of  so  large  a  mass  of  iuflueoce.'  To  elucidate  this 
point  of  *  ordinary  agitation,'  we  have  the  *  actual  amount  of  pa- 
trooage'  minutely  detailed,  and  preqisely  calculated  to  four  olacea 
of  decimals,  or  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  cadetship.  Vv  e  are 
informed  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  if  we  suppose  the  whole  pa- 
tronage for  a  given  year  to  be  divided  into  9S  equal  lots,  the  quota 
of  the  preaident  of  the  Board  of  Control  would,  at  the  mos^  be  two 
of  those  lots;  and  that  even  this  share  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  de- 
pendent on  the  pleasure  of  the  court  of  directors.  We  further  leuro 
that  the  number  of  writers  annually  appointed  by  the  directors  is 
shoot  30;  but  that  after  striking  off  those  engaged  in  the  com- 
aierdal  department,  which  are  estimated  at  two-elevenths  of  the 
vfaol^  tbe  remaining  U  writerships  would  be  annually  in  tlie  gift 
of  ministers;  but,  as  the  customs,  and  the  monopoly  of  salt  and 
Ofmun  would  probably  continue,  Mr*  Grant,  by  a  calculation  not 
necessary  for  us  to  follow,  arrives  at  this  conclusion — that  ^H4 
«7iteidw|i6  would  be  disf  annual  number  in  the  gift  (^  th^  ling's  niir 

§  3  listers, 
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nkters,  which,  by  aitother  Inithliidtioai  prdtMs,  he  findi  to  exceed 
that  wbieh  they  enjoy  at  present,  in  n  twelve-foM  proportion. 

The  number  of  cadetshipB  annually  given  away  by  ministeFd  would 
be  about  l^S,  of  Which  the  number  the  minister  is  anmmlly  compli- 
mented with  by  the  court  of  director^  may  be  averaged  at  91,  and 
consequently  the  iufluence  of  the  crown  would,  in  this  department, 
be  multiplied  fourteen-fold;  and  the  sum  total  of  patronage  will 
armount  ttf  154  writerships  and  cadelcies.  *  That  is,  the  mmisCers 
of  the  crowu  would  annually  have  it  in  their  power  to  confer 
situations,  in  fact,  for  life,  on  more  than  15()individnals;  and  these 
situations  not  paltry  clerkships  or  waiterships,  but  all  of  them 
such  as  may  confer  respectability  on  youths  of  patrician  comiection; 
many  of  them  such  as  the  sons  and  nephews  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  even  the  youngei^  branches  of  nobility,  might  aspire  to 
fill,  and  which,  it  is  well  known,  that  persons  of  those  classes  fre- 
quently do  aspire  to  fill.'    (p.  286.) 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  directors  annually  appoint  medical  men 
itiider  the  name  of  9ttrge6n8.  They  appoint  clergymen  under  the 
denomination  of  chaplains.  They  appoint  barristers  and  attorneys 
to  the  supreme  courts.  They  appoint  fr^e-ikierchants  who  engage 
in  the  country  trade,  and  they  license  freennariners.  On  the  whole 
it  is  concluded,  that  the  disposable  places,  in  the  legale  medical,  and 
clerical  departments,  amount  to  about  d90>  all  of  which  would  swell 
the  influence  of  the  crown. 

Besides  these  appointments,  the  directors  issue  recommenda«» 
tions  of  young  men  to  persons  high  in  the  Indian  service — they 
grant  compensations  to  those  who  have  sustained  Ions  in  their  ser- 
vice— they  decree  pensions  or  gratitities  to  those  who  have  served 
them  well — they  censure  or  acquit  those  of  their  servants  who  are 
reported,  or  suspended,  for  alleged  misconducts-disqualify  an  of- 
fender, or,  annul  a  disqualification  unjustly  inflicted — all  of  which 
^tre  comprehended  under  the  name  of  '  substantive  means  of  influ* 


ence.* 


Then  comes  a  sweeping  display  of  *  accountants,  audifeors,  ea- 
rners, registers,  secretaries,  clerks,  messetigers,  and  other  petty 
oflScials,'  which,  with  the  expenses  of  the  fiscal  establi^fnents  for 
the  collection  of  duties,  and  prevention  of  contraband  traffic,  are 
estimated  at  a  lumping  sum  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  pounds 
of  aimual  patronage  to  the  crown. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done.  The  civil  covemmted  servants  of  the 
(Company,  exclusive  of  the  commercial  department,  amount  to  589; 
the  staff  appointments  in  the  army  to  478 ;  there  are  SyO  retired 
ofiicers  receiving  allowances  amounting  to  91y^l6/.,  and  other  re- 
tiring allo\i^nccs  to  ofiicers  of  the  Bombay  marine.  Therd  are  bc- 

rides  a  variety  of  plaaes,  not  on  the  regular  estabiishttieqt,  in  the 

nature 
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wtvn^  of  ckrlm})^  secretatysbips,  p«tty,  agenciea,  fr|^queQ%  be^ 
lUMicd.  on  tbe  aons  of  European  gentlemen  by  native  iQOther9| 
agKnipti^g  lo  792 — ^'.  minor  situations/  wbicb,  as  things  now  stand^ 
'  eiC8|ie  tb^  grasp  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown' — q^als  of  Indian 
iodiieQce,  as  they  are  termed  by  Mr.  Grant,  ivhicb  migbt  ^  commor 
(fiously  form  an  assortment  with  imports  of  a  moris  precious  nature.^ 
In  fine,  after  a  laborious  display  of  places,  pensions  and  privileges, 
Ulawe4  by  a  comparison  or  the  effects  of  influence  when  placed 
a  the  haiHls  of  ministen^  and  in  those  of  the  dire9tor3,  ^way!^ 
bofable  to  the  latter,  we  come  at  length  to  the  sun^' total  of 
'the  annual  v^lue  of  the  patronage  which  the  mini&ter^  of  th^ 
onnrn  would  possess  by  superseding  the  Company  in  the  g^vernr 
ant  of  India,'  amowiting  to  three  millions  and  a  half,  from  which. 
kvever,  ^  for  some  reason  or  other,'  (none  is  assigned,)  a  rouaq 
■illioa  is  struck  off  on  accoMUt  of  minuteriaj  forbearance  to  mak^ 
die  full  uae  of  the  powerful  engine  thus  placed  in  their  hands, 
iammiog  the  psob^bility  of  every  tenth  office  becoming  aunuallj( 
Ticaat,  it  necewarily  follows^  that  the  minister  would  have  '  at  tl^g 
ttairaenciOTient  of  every  session  of  padiaf^ent,'  kept,  squg,  of  coui;^  v 
far  diat  occasion,  vacant  offices  to  dispose  of,  yielding  two  hundmf 
aad  fifty  thousand  popnds,  or^  '  two  nundred  and  fifty  places  qf  ^ 
ikoosapd  pounds  a-year.'    It  al^o  follows  th^t,  as  noticing  14  tp  b(| 
Unicfc  off  for  dir^fitorialforbearxmce,  the  an|[f  ual  an^ount  of  patron** 
i0a  is  350,000/.,  ^d  that  eacb  director  h^s  vacant  office^  to  dis* 
pose  of  worth  14,583|i.  every  year,  or  14^  placesof  a  thp|iflon4 
pounds  aryear — ^tba  odd  ^  is  about  die  share  with  wbicn  effcb  dii]fec« 
tor '  oomplimeots'  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control.    Can  auj; 
one  wonder  at  the  prodigious  struggle  which  is  njade  for  a  seat  ii\ 
die  directioo,  when  so  many  valuable  appointments  shower  dowi| 
for  difftribiiriop  among  '  the  sons  and  nephews  and  more  distant; 
nbsk>iis,'  and  the  other  '  connections  and  dependents  of  t}}e  direc-* 
toia  P    Nor  are  these  merely  the  fruits  of  one  soliuiry  year — thirtj( 
jeaji  enjoyment  of  them  would,  on  Mr.  Grant's  data  and  prin-* 
ciplea  <Mf  calculation,  give  a  mass  of  patronage  amounting  to 
iSOfiOOl,  whicb  is  equivalent  to  a  capital  of   4,2QQ,po6/J    ^ 
director  iialeed  most  mani^  very  ill  who  cannot  contrive  to  retail 
kis  directonhip  for  life ;  it  is  a  copyhold  estate,  subject  to  a  kind  of 
ahc^yance  of  one  year  in  five.   To  talk  of  the  purity  of  the  i:^^ectioQ^ 
or  of  the  independence  of  the  proprietors,,  is  idle,  as  far  as  regards 
the  anonfl  r^eturo  of  the  six  directors  who  come  in  by  rotation ,-  they 
are  in  fact  elected  by  their  bro.tfa^  directors,  which  b  (in  itself)  a 
ffreat  abuse.     Besides,  the  directors  hire  most  of  the  ships  in  th^ 
b^;  their  owners  employ  the  ship-builders,  these  ^gain  the  sbip-f 
diaodlefs,  and  these  the  rope  maker,  plumber,  glazier,  painter,  Sic. 

^  of  nlioiny  to  aocure  employme^tj  must  get  tlieir  names  on  thc^ 

0  4  '        »  jj^j^ 
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G$t  of  proprietors;  they  must  vote  for  a  partibiilar  person ;  and  no 
00^  can  doubt  that  th^  profits  oti  their  ret^etdre  trades  are  of  too 
jDUch  importance  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  mere  gratiiicatioa  ^f 
giving  an  mdependent  vote;  especially  as  they  cannot  be  i^omtt 
]^at  no  vote  of  theirs  would  raise  the  dividend  on  East  India  stodk 
the  fraction  of  a  farthbg.  i 

jBut;  sa^s  Mr.  Gfant|  the  independence  of  the  proprietors  i» 

proved  in  a  recent  iuslance,  where  an  old  director,  out  by  rotation, 

was  rejected.    This  solitary  exception  proves   the  rule.      But 

ivhat'was  the  fact?  This  director  had,  within  three  years,  given 

-   away    to   a    near    relation,    three  writersbips,    value  <£lO,00D, 

[  vhich  relation  sold  two  of  them,  and  bartered  the  third  for  church 
preferment.  Now  admitting,  as  we  are  willing  to  do,  that  die 
patronage  and  confidence  of  this  director  was  *  grossly  abused,' — 
that,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 

^,  Commons,  nothing  appeared  from  ^^'hich  could  be  traced  '  any 
corrupt  or  in^proper  bargains  to  siny^director,*  or  *  with  the  privity 


to  contract^  in  some  degree,  the  patronage  of  those  who  had  not 
been  sufficiently  watchful  in  the  disposal  of  it,'  we  Can  ascribe 
Ao  very  large  share  of  rnerit  to  the  '  independent  proprietors'  in 
Rejecting  the  director,  thus  blown  upon,  hpwever  innocent.  The 
blot  was  too  palpable  to  be  hiissed.  * 

"  Put  ^he  case  of  this  director  mts  by  no  means  singular.  The 
committee  feported  that  the  existing  precautions  were  not  of  suf- 
ficient force  tQ  prevent  a  very  extensive  traffic,  *  in  the  nomina- 
tions to  writerships  and  cadetcies,'  aiid  they  mention  bv  name,  a 
dozen  directors,  (just  one  half,)  *  whose  patronage  and  contid^ce 
had  been  grossly  abused'  by  the  sale  and  traffic  of  appointments 
macTe  by  them,  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  brokers,  atlor* 
nies,  taylors,  and  other  mean  agents,  in  consideration  of  (Certain  sums 
of  money  proportioned  to  their  respective  values.  The  qilestiod  theit 
is  no  longer,  whether  the  public  is  likely  to  be  better  served  by  persons 
Appointed  by  the  directors,  or  by  the  ministera  of  the  crown;  but 
whether  '  youths  of  patrician  connection,  sons  and  nephews  of 
members  of  parliament,  and  younger  branches  of  nobility,*  in  short, 
^oung  gentlemen  of  birth  or  education]^  who  have  a  name  and 
character  at  stake,  and  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  JJave  had 
those  just  and  liberal  notions  of  honour  and  nice  feeling,  which 
distinguish  the  gentleman  from  the  plebeian,  instilled  into  their 
miiids^ — whether  these,  or  the  illegitimate  oflFspring  of  nobody  knows 
who,  foisted  into  die  service  through  the  *  corrupt  agency*  above- 
mentioned^  or  even  the  indigent  and  obscu^  relatives  and  d^ficu- 

deuts 
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iento  of  dbeclorsy  ve  most  Kkely  to  lerve  iBie  poblic^bly  tind  |io* 
watdyi  At  any  late  the  appoinUnents  on  '  the  recominendatiofia 
•f  a  miiustier*  could  not  be  made  '  with  lees  solicitude  for  Am 
nceess,  and  less  heed  of  their  failure/  than  t^ose  obtained  or  be* 
stowed  itt  the  ananner  aboTe-mentioned. 

But  dieDy  besides' the  appotntments,  the  compensatioiiSy  the 
poosioBay  the  gratuities,  &c.,  *  \^rfe  items/  which  it  is  hiated  may 
•flKNiot  to  some  '  three  or  four  hundred  diousand  pounds*  ano«- 
Aj,  now  eii|oyed  by  the  court  of  directors,  being  so  many  <  siib- 
sHalive  means  of  ii^uence/  would,  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  be 
cipable  of '  indefinite  enlargement.'  And  can  Mr.  Grant  be  reaUy 
logreat  m  stranger  to  the  regulations  by  which  all  the  offices  under  go- 
lemmeat-are  tied  up,  as  seriously  to  make  such  an  assertion  i  Does 
k  not  know  that  if  a  single  additional  clerk,  with  a  salary  of  <£dO 
s-3fear,  be  appointed  to  any  of  them,  a  detailed  history  of  all  the 
'  wl^a  and  wherefores'  that  made  such  an  appointment  necessary, 
mist  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  G>mmons?  Greatly  indeed 
^oes  he  err,  if  he  supposes  that  the  *  individual  wishes  of  the  court 
of  directoni,  clashing  with  the  genend  interests  of  the  Company, 
can  be  any  effectual  cheek  to  extravagance,  compared  with  that 
arising  out  of  the  suspicious  vigilance  <^  the  parties  in  parliament, 
hostile  to  the  minister.  Thousands  are  tfie  instances  in  which  the 
libcarality  and  mumficence  of  the  court  of  directors  are  freely,  and 
we  doubt  not  properly,  exercised,  unknown  to  the  public,  or  disie- 
garded  by  it  Indeed  the  happy  confusion  in  which  their  accounts, 
dviiy  mHitaiy,  commercial  and  political,  have  hitherto  been  jumbled 
together,  sets  all  scrutiny  at  oefiance;  but  from  the  moment  diat 
^  minisler  of  India  should  become  responsible,  all  bis  accounts 
aad  all  his  patronage  would  be  canvassed  and  sifted,  even  to  their 
miDiitest  fractions. 

•  But  then  die  minister  may  be  careless  or  corrupt  enough  to  tuni 
adeaf  lear  '  to  public  convenietice  and  established  usi^/  He  may 
also,  *■  undiecked,  appoint  or  displace  the  individuals  constituting 
ime  of  the  Indian  governments;  and,  armed  with  the  terror  of  this 
power,  he  may  secretly  transmit  to  these  individuals,  whatever 
ordera  1^  will*'  When,  instead  of  argument,  we  have  recourse 
toimry-Aes,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  hypothetical  corruption  and 
improper  practices,  cfaaigeable  to  a  minister.  We  regret  to  find 
so  respectable,  a  writer  as  Mr.  Grant  countenancing,  by  hb  adop* 
lion,  ^lose  vague  and  illiberal  chaiges  which  it  has  of  late  years 
been  too  much  the  fashion  to  bring  against  public  men.  He  even 
extends  this  unwortliy  feeling  of  suspicion  to  the  whole  British  par* 
liament,- which  he  seems  to  consider  as  utterly  '  incompetent  for  the 
active  and  circumstantial  superintendance  of  Indinn  affiiirs.'  Thnt 
foyire,  we  are  told,  '  moves  in  a  trajectory  of  its  own,'  not  to  be 

inspected 
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HMpected  by  laige  dafiberatiTo  bodiea,  mecd^(  in  a  distant  quaitov 
et  the  glolNs*  But  it  is  not  merely  incompetent;  ibe  attentioB  of 
his  Headers  is  called  to  a  *  iim»^  important  consideration/  wUc:h  ia^ 
Ihat^  *  by  a  skilful  diatribation  of  Indian  patronage  among  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  the  minister  is  enabled  to  conciliate  the  very 
persona  by  wbom  he  is  to  be  controlled ;  by  nuiltiplying  hia  of- 
fences, he  propitiates  his  judge.'  '  As  to  any'  checks  or  restraints 
oa  the  dtstributioa  of  Indian  patronage,  as  far  as  parliament  is  con* 
ceiaed,  in  the  inspection  and  execution  of  those  restraining  laws, 
Mr»  Grant  views  them  with  sovereign  contempt*  How  fiar  he 
ioiagines  his  argument  to  be  strengthened  by  setting  off  the  purity 
oC  die  Court  of  Directors  against  the  general  corruption  of  tlra 
King's  ministers  and  the  whole  House  oiF  Commons,  we  willingly 
leave  for  the  decision  of  his  readers. 

The  notion,  (long  since,  as  we  thought^  exploded,)  that  the 
accession  of  Indian  patronage  to  the  crown  would  endanger  the 
constitution,  is  revived  by  Mr.  Grant ;  but  it  has  evidently  lost  the 
commandhig  influence  which  it  once  exerted  over  the  puUic  mind« 
We  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  extraordinary  effect  which  the 
India  bill  of  Mr.  Fox  (passed  afterwards  in  a  modified  form  by 
Mr.  Pitt)  produced  on  the  general  feeling; — ^though  we  believe 
that  the  carrieature  print  of  '  Charles  Fox  nmning  away  with 
tile  India  House  on  has  shoulders,'  contributed  more  towards  it 
than  the  pamphlets  and  speeches  distributed  then,  as  now,  with 
all  the  psoAiaion  of  a  sovereign  company.    Those  times  are  past; 
and  die  poblie  sentiment  is  entirely  changed.    The  miserable  expe* 
dieat  of  placarding  the  walls  of  the  metropolis  with,  *  No  Bristol 
atoaea,  but  real  India  diamonds,' — *No  opening  Liverpool  ware* 
konsea  t«  fill  London  poorhoiiaes,'  8cc.  entirely  (isiled.  Tkese.  are  not 
the  days,  in  our  estimation,  in  which  a  few  Indian  appointmenti^ 
thrown  inip  the  scale  of  the  crown,  would  have  any  effect  in  deatsoy- 
img  the  .balance  of  the  constitution.    When  so  many  mockfpatriat% 
and  mob^popularity-hunters,    are  constantly  on  the   watch  for 
opportunities  of  plucking  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  prorogativei 
theoe  is  no  great  danger  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  soaring 
too  high.    Nor,  until  we  can  be  brought  to  entertain  the  same 
atntinMnts   of   the   representative    body  of   the  nation,    which 
Mr.  Grant  appears  to  do«  will  we  believe  that,  ameng  the  658 
members  which  compose  this  body,  even  half  a  doaen.  will  be 
fcHind  base  enough  to  forsake  their  party,  and  bitter  their  prin<- 
ciples,  for  one  of  those  Indian  writerships  or  cadetcies,  which  a 
corrupt  minister  may  have  stored  up  *  for  the  commencement  of 
every  session  of  parliament.' 

We  rather  wonder  that  Mr.  Grant,  with  his  ingenuity,  should 
not  have  been  able,  in  the  event  of  the  supersession  of  .the  direc- 
tors, 
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iNSy  l#  discover  some  odief  ekcnad  iato  vMdt  die  In<fia&  |Mitra* 
Bige  might  be  cKreitodl  from  fke  minbters  of  die  cfown.  Why; 
for  ioBtance,  8lM>iild  not  the  soiui  aad  nepbews  of  officers  woended 
indie  sennoe,  or  of  retired  officers,  whether  civil  or.military,  after 
long,  feidrfM  and  meritorioin  services,  be  considered  in  die  disiri* 
htSon  6i  that  patronage,  which  b  now  bestowed  on  the  sons  and 
sephews  of  die  directors?  Or,  to  effect  a  more  general  participa* 
tkm,  why  not  dispose  of  the  Indiaii  appointments  to  such  asy  on 
oaminatUMiy  shall  be  found  duly  qualified  as  lo  talent  and  respec- 
ubili^,  and  thus  create  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  decayed  officers, 
whether  European  or  native  i  Another  consideration  miaht  have 
nggested  itaelf.  It  appears  from  evidence  taken  before  me  com* 
sittee  of  the  Hovse  of  Commons,  that  disaffection  preva^s,  a^ 
sight  naturally  be  expected,  among  the  deposed  ra|Mis,  omrahs, 
Uhm,  &c.  who,  by  our  conouests,  have  been  depnved  of  ofBce^ 
paner  and  wealth.  It  would  be  some  compensation  to  theso 
das^x>inted  men,  were  certain  situations  in  die  government  throwii 
open  to  auch  of  their  sons  as  might  be  willing  to  qualify  themselvea 
to  fill  them  ;  and  by  thus  uniting  their  interests  with  thotse  of  tho 
Bntbh  goveniment  in  India,  their  attachment  to  it  might  be  secuiied. 
Bat,  dicNigh  we  think  that  the  patrom^  niight,  without  much  danger^ 
or  loss  of  purity,  pass  into  other  hands  than  those  of  the  directors^ 
weshoidd  Atili  say,  let  them  retain  it,  provided  they  are  disposed  to 
ihew  a  Kttle  more  liberality  m  other  respects — ^let  them  retain  their 
army,  their  revenues  and  dieir  dominion-^^-^t  diem  retain  even,  for 
die  present,  the  exclusive  trade  to  China ;  bnt  let  the  trade  of  Indiar 
be  open  and  free,  and  let  the  outports  cS  the  kii^om  divide  th» 
benefits  of  it  with  the  metropolis,  even  at  the  hazard  of  checktnK 
the  growth  of  the  latter,  which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  sink  of 
vice  and  misery  quite  capacious  enough  already. 

'  On  the  Points  at  present  in  Dispute  between  his  Majissty's  Mi- 
nisters  nnd  the  Company,'  which  is  the  title  to  die  fourth  and  last 
chapter,  we  see  nothing  to  add  to  our  opinions  contained  in  a  former 
article.  It  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  die  letter  of  Mr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Parry,  of  the  ISdi  January,  1809^  addressed  to  Mr.  Dundas, 
pat  into  another,  and,  perhaps,  not  an  improved  shape.  Mr. 
Grant  is  pleased  to  reckon  us  among  '  the  literary  antagonists 
of  the  Company,  who  contemplate  a  radical  change.'  Wfe  are 
mrprised  at  this  charge;  and  we  call  upon  him  to  point  out 
a  flngle^assage  in  our  examination  of  the  question  now  at  issue,  that 
can,  by  any  possibility,  be  tortured  into  such  a  construction.  We 
oMant  to  render  good  service  to  the  Company  by  deprecating  the 
violence  of  the  general  clamour  raised  against  it ;  we  incidentally 
oientioned,  as  the  opinion  of  many  well  informed  persons,  that  a 
itform  might  advantageously  be  introduced  into  the  home  estab- 
lishment. 
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liahnent.  The  opinion,  it  is  true»  wis  *  anoiqrmotts/but  it  was  Bdt 
f  justified  by  umiahied  areunieuts' — ^it  was  not  ^  iustified'  at  all — ^it 
was  not  '  argued'  at  all — it  was,  as  we  said  before,  casuelly 
mentioned:  but  we  do  not  hesitate  now  to  say,  and  we  are  ready 
to  support  it  by  argument,  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
iki  the  home  maiiagemeut,  if  the  Court  of  Directors,  like  their  ser* 
Vantsin  India,  were  prohil}ited  from  private  trade;  if  their  inimbera 
lirere  reduced,  their  salaries  increa.ied,  and  their  patronage  divided* 
We  will  only  for  the  present  ask  Mr.  Grant  three  simple 
questions: — 

1.  Can  it  be  expected  that  a  director  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  who  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  ship-buil<i^ng  on 
the  river  Thatnes,  will,  in  any  emergency,  encourage  the  buildings 
of  ships  in  India  where  he  has  no  connection  i 

2.  Can  a  director,  who  may  happen  to  be  largely  concerned  ia 
the  importation  of  hemp  and  naval  stores  from  the  Baltic,  who  may 
perhaps  have  a  <:ontract  to  supply  the  navy  with  them,  be  ex- 
pected to  encourage  the  growdi  and  importation  of  hemp  and 
naval  stores,  in  and  from  India?  And,  • 

.  d«  Can  he  be  expected  to  give  his  time  to  the  public  concern, 
for  which  he  receives  SOOL  a  year,  when  his  own  immediate  con- 
cerns preas  so  much  more  forcibly  on  his  attention  i 
.  ^  With  these  questions  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Grant,  assuring 
Urn  that  he  is  not  m^taken  in  ascribing  to  us  the  negative  merit  of 
^good  intentions;'  and  assuring  him  also  of  our  just  and  respectful 
estimate  of  the  promise  which  this  work  displays  of  abilities  to  be 
liereafter,  we  doubt  not,  conspicuously  exerted  for  the  public  benefit. 
If  we  confess  that  it  also  evinces  strong  prejudices,  and  prejudices, 
as  we*  think,  often  imiounded,  and  often  exa^erated,  we  say  no 
more  in  this  than  that  a  mind  evident^  of  maaculiiie  vigour  and 
constitutiop,  has.  nevertheless  not  been  able  to  resist  the  powerful 
and  incessant  assailments  of  early  impressions,  of  near  interests,  and 
of  the  best  affections  of  nature.  We  disclaim  (and  he  does  ua  the 
justice  to  believe  our  dbciaimer)  all  hostility  to  the  Bast  India 
Company :  but  it  ia  one  thing  not  to  wish  wantonly  to  invade .  its 
privileges;  and  another  to  be  ready  to  maintain  them,  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  cotnmon  rights  of  those,  who,  without  aiming  at 
being  the  fellow- sovereigns  of  the  Company,  cannot  quite  forget 
that  the  individuals  composing  that  sovereignty  are,  after  all,  their 
own  fellow-subjects.  We  do  not  think  the  greatness  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  just  consultation  of  the 
paramount  interests  of  this  country ;  we  think  it  mainly  conducive 
to  the  good  of  India.  It  is  the  advocates  of  the  Company,  and 
they  alone,  that  bring  into  doubt  the  cempatibility  oC^ese  diffenr 
emx,  but,  as  we  conceive,  consenting  interests,  when  they  contend 
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liiat  to  open  India,  or  to  let  loose  England,  to  a  commercial  in« 
tercourae,  oot  unfettered  but  enlarged,  vi  to  overthrow  the  fabric 
pf  the  Company's  power.  It  is  they,  and  ifot  we,  who  moot  the 
^iie&tioo^  ^betber,  if  the  choice  must  be  made.  Parliament  ought 
to  prefer  the  continued  existence  of  the  East  India  Company^ 
for  its  own  sake,  on  '  its  present  system,  unaltered  and  unaltera- 
ble for  all  time  to  come,  or  an  increase  of  happiness  to  fifty 
fluUioiis  of  native  subjects,  and  of  wealth,  strength,  and  firni- 
nesa  to  the  British  empire.  We  deny  that  such  is  the  alternative 
on  which  parliament  has  to  decide.  We  contend,  indeed,  that 
the  happiness  of  India  and  the  prosperity  of  England  are  the  ob- 
jects for  which  jparliament  ought  to  legislate,  and  that  the  East 
India  Company  is  but  the  means  of  attaining  those  objects ;  but 
it  is  surely  enough  for  the  Company,  eifiough  both  for  its  inteiests 
and  its  reputation,  that  we  admit  (aiid  we  make  the  admission  with 
cheerfulness  and  sincerity)  that  through  its  instrumentality,  ii\pulde!fl 
by  the  wisdom,  and  acting  under  the  continued  aupenntendence  of 
parliament,  those  objects  may  be  most  safely^  and  most  ben^ 
iciallj  pursued. 


f— 


\^  An  90gtmA  has  been  pcfnted  out  to  as,  in  an  Italian  Joornal,  on  an  article  in  Xju, 
XVI,  on  the  lettera  of  Jactfpo  Ortit.  It  is  not  oar  iutentioa  to  enter  into  a  discuss  on, 
Vith  any  oncp  on  nwtfera  of  taste  or  opinion ;  but  on  a  question  of  fttdt,  we  wbddnM 
be  nhoUy  talent.  Hw  eiitics  iApagn  what  vm  dcttTcred  sespoctUg  the  biffh»|)|aoe^ 
Ugb  Foacxdo,  wand  tfae  OKisraiee  of  ouch  a  pemw  at  Jacopo  Onis.  0<jr  jiutbqiiiy  Hat 
Ml  ia  UieSigDor  BaQsoni,  one  of  whose  works  we  have  introduced  to  tlie  kuvwIeUge  of 
Ifae  reader  in  the  present  Number.  This  gentleman  well  rentembered  the  stiictue  of 
Olds,  which  a  particular  circumstance  bad  strongly  impressed  upoa  bis  -Bind.  Hia 
testimooy  waa  sobfeeqnently  confirmed  to  os  bv  another  Venetian  ^entlasan,  a(  preaeoV 
^beiirve,  in  the  boive  pf  Mr.  Fagan,  the  British  Consul  at  Palermo. 
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^enophon*s  Minor  Works,  translated  from  the  Greek.     16s.  6d. 

A  Kbyal  School  Atlas,  with  Problems  on  Maps,  in  the  manner  of  Problems 
on  Globes.    By  tbe  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith.     ]9fl. 

A  Treatise^  im  Merchants*  Accounts^  with  Notes,  and  such  other  altera- 
tions from  the  former  editions  as  to  constitute  a  new  work.  By  R.  Lang- 
/ord.     4s. 

The  Juvenile  Correspondent;  or.  Scriptural  and  Moral  Instructor.  By  a 
Clereyman.    4s.  bound. 

The  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  principal  rules;  compiled  from  some  of  tbe 

most 
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most  QOQflideitible  Grammars  s  with  a  suitable  Preface^  AddidoDS,  and  N«W 
Tables.     Bv  Thomas  Yea  tea.    Ai\\  Edition.    8s. 

A  New  Ureek  Delectus,  od  the  plaa  of  the  Latin  Delectus.  Bjr  the  Rer. 
Dr.Valpy.     8s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  English  Grammar;  with  numerous  Exercises;  Questions 
for  ExaminatioDs;  and  Notes^  for  the  Use  of  the  advanced  Student.  B^  the 
Rer.  William  Allen.    5s. 

Sermous  for  Schools,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools  for  .everjr  Sunday  ill 
the  Year,  and  for  the  Great  Fasts  and  Festivals.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Barrow, 
iSmo.     6s.  6d.  bound. 

A  Fatlier*s  Advice  to  his  Daughter;  or  Instructive  Narratives  from  real 
life.     ISmo.   6s.  boards. 

Compaoioa  to  the  English  Grammar ;  or  familiar  Exercises  for  Children. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Ruome.     Is. 

Complete  and  Universal  System  of  Stenography,  or  Short-hand.  By  J»  Sams. 
Ihro.    7b.  6d. 

The  new  Art  of  Memory,  founded  upon  the  principles  taught  by  M.  6re-> 
gpr  Von  Feinaigte,  und  applied  to  Chronology,  Histok-y,  Geography/'Langua- 
ges,  Systematic  Tables,  Poetry,  Prose,  and  Arithmetic.  To  w)iich  are  add^ 
ed,  some  Account  of  the  Principal  Systems  of  Artificial  Memory,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time;  and  instances  of  the  extraordinary  Powei:s 
sf  Natural  Memory.  Illustrated  by  Engravings.  Second  Edition,  with  no* 
oierous  corrections  and  additions.     12mo.     l$s.  boards* 

A  Guide  to  Schoolmasters  and  Governesses,  in  the  Selection  of  the  bes$ 
Elementary  School  Books  in  every  branch  of  Education.  By  the  I«te  Rer. 
J.  Collins;  a  new  andenUrged  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Catlow,  of  Wim* 
biedon.    Is.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  English  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  W.Allen.  19mo.  5f. 
boards. 

A  Father's  Letters  to  his  Children.  By  a  Country  Grentleman.  fb.  ^ 
boards. 

Difficult  Pronunciation,  with  Explanations  of  the  Words,  by  which  an  ap- 
poved  Pronunciation  of  the  most  difficult  English  words  in  common  Use  mar 
be  easily  attained.    58. 

GEOGRAPHr. 

A  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire.  By  Johp  Macdonald  Eja* 
neir.    91. 2s.  with  a  Map,  31.  13s.  6d. 

An  Account' of  Ireland,  statistical  and  political.  By  E.  Wakefield.  S  vols, 
4to.  61. 6s. 

The  present  State  of  Portugal)  and  of  the.  Portuguese  Army,  with  an  Ed- 
tome  of  the  Ancient  History  of  that  Kingdom.  By  Andrew  Halle  Say,  M.D« 
late  Assistant  Inspector  nf  Hospitals.    8vu.    18s. 

Alcedo's  Geographical  and  Uistoricah  Dictionary  of  America  and  the  West 
Indies.    By  G.  A.  Thomson,  Esq.  Vol  III.  4to.   Si.  Ss.  boards. 

BISTORT. 

History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  printed  1T46,  reprinted  in  1819.  By  Sir 
Jobo  Temple,  Knt.     16s. 

The  French  Bulletins,  full  and  complete,  detailing  the  Campaigns  oT  the 
French  in  Russia,  from  June  to  December,'  1818,  accompanied  with  an  his* 
ton'caJ  Preface.     4s* 

Memiiirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First.  By  Sir  Philip  Warwick^ 
Xot    Bvo.    1S9.     Royal|  11.  Is.  boards. 

VOL.  2X.  tfo.  2LV1I.  a  A  Succinct 
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A  Siiccidct  History  of  tlie  Geographical  and  PoUticat  ReVolatTons  of  tbn 
Empire  of  Germany,  or  the  PriDcipal  Siates  which  composed  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne,  from  his  Coronation  in  814  to  its  Dissolution  in  1806,  &C«  B/ 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.    8ro.     138. 

Memoirs  of  the  Kines  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  from  the  Acces* 
sion  of  Philip  the  Fifth  to  the  Death  of  Charles  the  Third,  1700  to  1788. 
Drawn  from  orkinal  and  unpublished  Documents.  By  Archdeacon  Coxe; 
F.  tl.  S.  F.  A.  S,  &C.    3  vols,  demy  4to.  61. 6s.  S  vols,  imperial  4to.    1111. 13s. 

LAW. 

..  A  Xv^tise  on  the  Law  of  Slander,  Libel,  and'False  Rumours.  By  T.  Star* 
kie,  Esq.    8vo.     18s.  boards. 

Arguments  of  Counsel  in  the  Cases  of  the  Snipe,  the  Martha,  the  Vesta, 
and  other  American  Vessels,  detained  under  the  Orders  in  Council,  and 
bropght  to  Adjudication  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiraltv.     12s. 

The  Practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  By  J.  Newland,  Esq.  of  th# 
Iniier  Temple,  barrister  at  law.    10s.  6d. 

.  A  full  Report  of  the  Trial  of  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  Proprietors  of  the  Ex* 
aminer,  on  an  Information  filled  ear  qfficio  by  the  Attorney-General,  decided 
by  Lprd  Ellenborongh,  and  a  special  Jury,  in  the  King^s  Blench,  Westminster^ 
on  Wednesday,  Dec  9,  1812.    8s.  6d. 

A  digested  Abridgment  and  comparative  View  of  the  Statute  Law  of  £og« 
land  and  Ireland  to  the  Year  1811  inclusive,  analytically  arranged  in  the  Or- 
der of  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  By  Joseph  Gabbett,  Esq.  bar- 
rister at  law,    3  vols.  8vo.    81. 18s. 

Report  of  Proceeding  under  CommissioQS  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Gaol 
Delivery,  for  the  County  of  York,  held  at  the  Castle  of  York,  before  Sir  A. 
Xh>mpaoi>,.Km.  00^  of  the  fiaroos  of  the  Exchequer^  and  Sir  Simon  Le  fila«c, 
Knt.  from  Jan.  8  to  18,  1813.'     Is.  6d. 

..Obiervatioos  occasioned  by  a  Pamphlet  entitled  **  Objections  to  the  Project 
of  creating  a  Vice-Chancellor  in  England.^    8s.  6d.  ^ 

A  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials.  Vol.  XVII.  Royal  Svo^  IL  Us.  6d. 
boards. 

The  Trials  of  the  Slave  Traders,  Samuel  Samo,  Joseph  Peters,  and  William 
Tu^  tried  in  April  and  June,  1813,  before  the  Hon.  Robert  Thorpe,  LL.  D. 
with  two  Letters  on  the  Slave  Trade.    8s. 

Reasons  against  the  Bill  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Vice-Chancelior ;  wjth 

gmeral  Remarks,  shewing  the  necessity  of  establishing  additional  Superior 
oiifts  of  Justice.    Is. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Elections.    By  W.  T.  Roe.    8  voi$.  tvOt 
IL  16s.  boards. 
Four  Letters  on  the  English  Constitution.-   By  C  Dyer.    8vo.    5s, 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Land  Surveying  comprising  the  Theory  uad, 
Practice  in  all  its  Branches;  in  which  the  Use  of  the  various  Instruments  em*- 
ployed  in  Surveying,  Levelling,  &c.  is  clearly  elucidated  by  practical  £kam< 
pies.    By  John  Ainslie,  land-surveyor.    4io.    11.  6s. 

An  Appendix  to  the  ^  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assuranees  f  oon-r 
tuning  a  paper  read  before  the  Royat  Society,  on  a  new  method  of  oUeuhii* 
tine  and  arranging  Tables  for  determining  the  value  of  Life  AnnuntiesL    ]^* 
F.  Bailey.    8s.  g£ 

M&DICIIIE. 

Obscivntions4W  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Dropsies.  By  Jeta  Blaitel^' 
M.D.    6vo.    10s.  6d.  boards. 

H€Miioo<^hinirgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chtmiigi* 
efi  Society  of  London.  VoL  lUi  8vo.   11^  -      - 

-  ACq»* 
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A  GompvdieDme  View  of  the  SnwU-Poi,  Cow-rPos,  mod  Chicken  Foi.  Bj( 
J.  Senden,  M.  D.     8va    69.  boarda. 

A  .pnctical  Treatise  on  Hamoptysisy  or  Spitting  of  Blood ;  shewing  the 
Safety  and  Efficacy  of  Emetics,  and  the  fatal  E^ts  of  Blood-letting  in  ihf 
Tfestment  of  that  Disease,  wish  Gases.    By  G.  Bees,  M.  D.   Ss.  ad. 

An  Introduction  to  Medical  literature,  including  a  System  of  practical  Nof 
fology,  intended  as  a  Guide  to  Students,  and  an  Assistant  to  Practitioner% 
&C.    By  Thomas  Younjfr,  M.  D.  F.R.  and  L.  S.    8vo.    18s. 

An  Account  of  the  Plague  which  raged  at  Moscow  in  ITTL  Translated 
from  the  French,  with  Notes.    8vo.    8s.  Gd. 

Historr  of  James  Mitchell,  a  Boy  born  blind  and  deaf.  By  James  War^ 
rop,  F.lLS.  Ed.    4to,    7s.6d. 

A  Letter  on  the  State  and  Condition  of  Apothecaries,  with  Proposals  for 
making  their  Offices  more  respectable  and  more  beneficial  to  the  Public.  Adf 
4resaed  10  Pharmacopola  Verus,  by  a  true  Surgeon.     Is.  ^. 

An  Essay  on  the  Absorbents,  comprising  some  Observations  upon  the  relat 
dve  iPathcJogies,  and  Functions  of  w  AbMrbai^t  and  Secreting  Systemt.  B/ 
Daniel  Prin&  Surgeon  at  Bath.    5s. 

A  View  eif  the  Progress  and  present  State  of  Animal  Chemistry.  By  J.  J* 
Berzelius.    Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  G.  Brunnmark,  M.  D,    5s.  6d«   * 

Piacttcal  Treatise  on  Cataract.    By  John  Stevenson.    6a. 

Companion  to  the  London  Dissector.     ISmo.    2s.  6d. 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver.    By  W.  Farre,  Part  I.    loip.  4to.    15%.   <^ 

Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory.    By  Dr.  Thomson,     gvo.    12s.  .  ^ 

Epitome  of  Modern  Surgery.    By  Samuel  Cooper.    8vo.    9s.  6d. 

VETERINARY  Iff  EDICT  N£. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  -Foot  of  the  Horse  and  Shoeing.  Part  II.  By  Bi 
Chirk,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  F.LS.    4to. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

JoQraal  of  the  Campaigns  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  from  1809  to.  1812.  By 
Usior-Oeneral  Ilenry  Muckinnon.    6s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Military  Systems  of  the  British  En\pire,  with  n  Plai^ 
for  affording  Incomes  to  General  Officers  adequate  to  the  support  of  tbeiF 
rank.    By  John  Philippart,  Esq.    2s. 

MISCBLLAVEOVS. 

Letters  written  in  a  Mahratta  Camp  during  the  year  1809 ;  descriptive 
of  the  Character,  Manners,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  that  singular  People 
By  Thomas  Duer  Broughton,  Esq.  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Compa-. 
Dj's  Service,  lately  Commander  of  the  Resident's  Escort  at  the  Court  of 
SciDdia.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  Hand*^ 
siHnely  printed  in  4to.  ana  illustrated  with  twelve  hi^^hly  coloured  Engravings, 
tfter  Drawings  by  a  native  Artist,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  National  Mao* 
aeii.    Si.  8s. 

A  Treatise  on.  New  Philosophical  Instruments,  for  various  Purposes  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.  With  Experiments  on  Light  and  Colours.  By  David 
Brewster,  LL.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  of*  the  So«* 
ciety  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  8vo.  containing  twelve  Plates.  Price 
1^  boards. 

Sketch  of  the  Sikhs;  a  singular  Nation,  who  inhabit  the  Provinces  of  the 
Peiijab,  situated  between  the  Rivers  Jumma  and  Indus.  By  Sir  John  Mai* 
colm,  LieutenantrColonel  in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Service, 
sod  late  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia.     8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Sabstance  of  the  Speech  of  W.  Huskisson,  Esq.  in  the  House  of  ComnM^e, 
Id  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  upon  the  Resolntiont  proposed  by.ibf^ 
.    '    .  E  2  Chanc<;|lpt 
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Chancellor  of  the  Eschequer  respecting  the  state  of  the  Finances  and  the  Sink* 
ing  Fund  of  Great  Britain,  on  Thursday,  the  2Sth  of  March,  1813      8vo.   Sa. 

Accidents  of  Human  Life,  with  Hints  for  their  Prevention.  By  Newton 
Bos  worth.     18  mo.    4s.  6d.  boards. 

Aancient  Lere ;  containing  a  Selection  of  aphoristical  and  preceptive  Passa* 
ges  on  interesting  and  important  Subjects,  from  the'Works  of  eminent  English 
Authors  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries;  with  a  Preface  and  Remarks. 
12mo.     78; 

Posthumous  Works  (never  before  published)  of  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  a  fac  simile  of  his  hand  writing.     Demy  8vo.    9s.    Royal,  12s. 

Ti action  Important  Sobjecta,  Historical^  Controversial^  and  Devotional. 
By  M.  Towgood,  late  of  Exeter.     12s. 

Miscellaneous  Works  and  Novels  of  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  New  edition.  7 
▼ols.     21.  28. 

Rees's  New  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  XXIII.  Part  I.  forming  Part  XLV.  11.  large 
paper,  11.  16s. 

Asiatic  Researches;  or,  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at  Bengal^ 
Vol.  XI.    Bvo.  15s.    4to.  11.  Il9.  6d.  boards. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bdoe« 
Vol.  VI.    8vo.  14s. 

M.  Oener ;  or,  a  Selection  of  Letters  on  Life  and  Manners.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Muckersey.  Vol.  III.     8vo.  8s. 

Considerations  on  the  proposed  Southwark  Bridge  from  Bankside  to  Queen- 
street,  Cheapside,  addressed  to  the  Subscribers,  sheviing  the  Inexpediency 
and  Inadequacy  of  the  Plan.     2s. 

A  New  View  of  Society ;  or,  Essays  on  the  Principle  of  the  Formation  of 
the  Human  Character.     Essay  I.    By  R.  Owen,  Esq.  of  New  Lanark.    Is. 

NATURAL    BISTORV. 

British  Ornithology,  being  the  History,  with  an  accurately  coloured  Repre- 
sentation, of  every  known  Species  of  British  Bird,  with  copious  descriptions 
relative  to  the  peculiar  manners  of  each  species,  the  modes  of  nidification, 
times  of  migration,  generic  and  specific  characters,  and  other  interesting  par- 
ticulars illustrative  of  their  habits  and  economy.  By  George  Graves,  F.L.  S. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.     Royal  8vo.    21.  2s«  each. 

Natural  History  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  &c.  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Low.    4to.    11.  Is.  boards. 

NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature;  or,  the  Influence  of  Scenery  ou  the  Mind  and 
Heart.     In  two  beautifully  printed  volumes,  post  8vo.     16s. 

Evening  Amusements ;  or,  the  Heavens  displayed  for  1813.  By  W.  Frend^ 
Esq.  M.A*    12mo.    3s.  boards. 

The  Seat  of  Vision  determined  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  function  in  the 
Organ.    By  Andrew  Home.    Ss.  6d- 

HOVELS. 

Ferrandino;  a  continuation  of  the  celebrated  Romance  of  Rinaldo  Rinal- 
dini.  By  the  author  of  the  same.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.Soane, 
A.  B.     2  vols.    10s. 

Barozzi ;  or,  the  Venetian  Sorceress,  a  Romance.  By  Mrs.  Smith.  2  vols.  128. 

Popular  Romances,  consisting  of  Imaginary  Voyages  and  Travels,  (forming 
a  fourth  Volume  to  Weber's  Tales  of  the  East.)    Royal  8vo.    IL  6s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Vocabulary,  and  Dialogues  in  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Lan- 
guages.    By  F.  G.  Feraud.     12mo.    48.  6d.  bound.' 
An  English  and  Hindoostimee  Naval  Dictionary.  By  Thomas  Roebuck.  7s 

POETRY. 
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Poems  on  ^mrious  OccasionB.    By  W.  Gardiner.    4to.   78. 6d.  sewed. 

The  Poetical  Ibtgister  and  Repository  of  Fugitive  Poetry,  for  the  Years 
1808  and  1809.     Crown  Bvo.    12b. 

Verses  on  several  OoCasioot,  including  Sonnets  prefixed  to  Sidney's  Defence 
of  Poesi%  Heraii  Ida  in  Palestine,  &C.     By  Edward  Lord  Thurlow.    Bvo.    8s« 

Don  Emanuel,  a  Poem,  in  three  Cantos,  with  Notes.  By  M.  Newport. 
4to.    11.  Is. 

The  Tears  of  Granta :  a  Satire,  addressed  to  Undei^Gradoates  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.     4s. 

Fables  in  Verse:  from  JEsop,  La  Fontaine,  and  others.  By  Mary  Anne 
Davis.     5s. 

Rokeby;  a  Poem.  By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  8vo.  Second  edition.  148.  4to. 
iL«s. 

Poems,  Odef,  Prologues,  and  Epilogues,  spoken  on  public  Occasions  at 
Reading  School.     10i>.  6d. 

Minor  Poems,  preceded  by  a  Translation  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Ovid.  By 
J.  Naish.    Bvo.    Ss.  6d. 

Commemorative  Feelings;  or,  miscellaneous  Poems;  interspersed  with 
Sketches,  in  Prose,  on  the  Sources  of  Pensive  Pleasure,    fc.    10s.  6d. 

The  Last  Trifles,  in  Verse.    By  J.  Stewart.    4to.    7s.  6d. 

Houiton  Hill :  a  Poem.     By  J   Tricker.     2s.  6d. 

Fitz-Gwarine,  a  Ballad  of  the  Welsh  Border,  with  other  Rhymes.  By  J. 
Dovaston.    7s. 

Battle  of  Salamanca.     By  John  Jefierson.    4to.    9s. 

Narrative  Piiems  on  the  Female  Character.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford« 
Vol   1.  Sro.  10s  6d.  ^ 

Leisure  Hours;  or,  Morning  Amusements;  consisting  of  Poems  on  various 
bteresting  Subjects.    By  W.  Steers.     Foolscap  8 vo.    7s. 

Poems;  by  Caroline  and  Charles  Symmons.     19s. 

Warwick  Castle,  a  Poem.    4to.    7s. 

A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  by  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq.  Second  edi- 
tion, by  Thomas  Park,  F.  S.  A.    3  vols.    21.  9s. 

Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Poetry,  translated  with  Notes  and  Dissertations,  by 
T.  Twining,  M.  A.  Second  edition,  improved,  by  D.  Twining,  M.  A.  2  vols. 
8vo.    ll.  Is. 

Horace  in  London;  consisting  of  Imitations  of  the  first  two  Books  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace.    12mo.     7s. 

Heath  Blossoms.    48. 

Waltz;  an  Apostrophic  Hymn.    ByH.  H.  Esq.   4to.  ds. 

Poems,  by  M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq.    12mo.    3s. 

Othello  Travestie;  in  three  Acts,  with  burlesque  Notes,  in  the  Manner  of 
the  most  celebrated  Commentators,  and  other  ludicrous  Appendices.  Bvo. 
3s.  6d. 

Judgment  on  the  East  Indian  Monopoly,  a  poetical  Paraphrase  on  a  late 
Edinbufgb  Review.    6s. 

POLITICS^-^ATHOLIC  QUESTION. 


Law  of  Nature.     By  John  Prince  Smith,  Esq.    8vo.    15s. 

A  Protestant  Lettei^  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Somers,  Ba« 
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krr.  Iji— TAe  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Committee  oftk^ 
Fish  Association  for  the  Benqfit  of  the  Community,  respecting 
the  Measures  to  he  adopted  Jor  the  Supply  of  the  Metropolis 
and  its  Neighbourhood,  1813. 

An  Account  of  a  Supply  of  Fish  for  the  manufacturing  Poor; 
with  Observations,  b^  Sir  Tliomas  Beraard,  Bart.     1813. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  FulUic  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
ptaining  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Art  of  tlie  Dutch  Fishery, 
ifc.  S^c.     By  Henry  Schultes.     1813. 

'  npHE  coasts  of  Great  Brittaine  doe  yeeld  such  a  cotitintial  sea- 
'*'  harvest  of  gaine  and  benefit  to  all  those  that  with  diligence 
doe  labour  in  tlie  same,  that  no  tim«  or  season  in  the  yeare  passeth 
away  without  some  apparent  meanes  of  profitable  itnployment,  es^ 
pecially  to  such  as  apply  themselves  to  fishings  which,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  yeare  unto  the  latter  end,  continuelh  upon  some 
part  or  other  upon  our  coastes,  and  therein  such  infinite  shoales  and 
multitudes  of  nshes  are  offered  to  the  takers,  as  may  justly  move 
admiration,  not  only  to  strangers  but  to  those  that  daily  bee  em^ 
'  ployed  amongst  them/*  Such  was  the  observation  of  that '  learn- 
ed knight/  Sir  John  Boroughs,  in  the  year  1633,  the  truth  of 
which  is  as  indisputable  now,  as  it  was  then.  If,  indeed,  we 
except  the  agricultural  improvement  of  a  country,  there  is  no 
other  source  of  national  wealth  and  strength  more  productive 
and  permanent,  than  that  of  the  fisheries,  and  more  particularly, 
when  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  its  coasts  are  favourable 
for  the  prosecution  of  them  on  a  grand  scale.  The  greater  the 
extent  of  coast  compared  with  the  area  of  the  land  which  it 
embraces,  the  nearer  will  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  fisheries 
approach  to  those  which  are  drawn  from  the  soil.  Our  sea-girt 
islands  are  most  happily  situated  in  both  respects.  In  addition 
to  a  highly  productive  soil,  the  seas  which  surround  us  afford  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth-~^a  harvest,  ripe  for  gathering  at 

^  •The  SoTcrcignty  of  tlie  British  Seas  proved  by  Records,  History,  and  the  Miiiii- 
dpal  I^ws  of  this  Kingdom,  by  that  Leanied  Knight  Sir  Johu  Boroughs,  Keeper  of 
the  Records  in  the  Tower  of  liondon^  16S3. 
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every  lime  of  the  year — without  the  labour  of  tillage,  without  tlic 
expense  of  seed  or  manure,  without  the  payment  of  rent  or  taxes. 
Every  acre  of  those  seas  is  far  more  productive  of  wholesome, 
palatable,  and  nutricious  food  than  the  same  quantity  of  tiie 
richest  land ;  they  are  fields  which,  perpetually  '  white  t6  harvest,' 
require  only  the  labourer's  willing  hand  to  reap  that  never  failing 
crop  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  kindly  bestowed. 

lliese  islands  are,  indeed,  favoured  in  a  peculiar  manner  fo( 
cari;ying  on  the  fisheries  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Not  only 
the  seas  belonging  to  them,  but  all  their  numerous  inlets,  creeks, 
bays,  and  havens ;  the  lochs,  the  lakes,  and  the  rivers  all  swarm 
with  esculent  tish.  They  are  blessed,  moreover,  with  an  abun- 
dant population  to  enjoy  this  plentiful  harvest — they  have  capi- 
tal to  supply  all  the  necessary  means  for  collecting,  preparing, 
and  distributing  this  valuable  article  of  human  sustenance — they 
have  the  uncontrolled  command  of  the  sea,  which  not  only  secures 
their  fishermen  from  the  molestation  of  an  enemy,  but  prevents 
the  interference  of  a  rival  in  the  field.  An  increased  and  in- 
creasing population  ensures  a  consumption  at  home;  and  mines  of 
salt,  as  inexhaustible  as  the  supply  of  fish,  enable  us  to  export 
with  advantage  the  surplus  produce  to  such  foreign  nations  as 
afford,  in  return,  Uiose  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  that  are  not'^ 
raised  by  ourselves. 

But  other  considerations  combine  at  this  moment  to  excite  us 
to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  fisheries.  Food  of  every  descrip- 
tion has  risen  to  an  extravagant  and  unprecedented  price;  butchers' 
meat,  once  in  ordinary  use,  is  now  nearly  beyond  the  reach  of  tlie 
great  mass  of  the  people;  the  labouring  poor  can  scarcely  hope 
to  taste  it;  and  as  to  Jish^  whether  in  the  metropolis  or  the  great 
inland  towns  of  England,  that  may  be  considered  as  a  prohibited 
article,  even  to  the  middling  ranks  in  life.  If  then  the  seas  which 
surround  Great  Britain  ^nd  Ireland  arc,  and  nobody  will  deny  that 
they  are,  capable  of  affording  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish — if 
fishermen  are  able  with  all  imaginable  ease  to  take  it  in  unlimited 
quantities — and  if,  notwit)istanding,  the  supply  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand,  either  in  the  home  or  the  foreign  market,  there  must 
'  be  some  defect  or  discouragement,  or  some  want  of  systematic 
regulations,  to  withhold  so  important  an  article  of  food  from  the 
community  at  large.  Highly,  however,  as  we  estimate  the  public 
advanUuges  derivable  from  the  fisheries,  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
too  highly  estimated,  we .  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  Join  in  the 
confident  expectations  of  Mr.  Schultes,  that  the '  establishment  of 
a  national  fishery'  (on  his  own  plan  of  course) '  would  extinguish 
the  poor's  rate,  afford  universal  employment,  prevent  tlie  necessity 
of  naval   impress,  increase  trade,  diminish  taxes,  supply  constant 
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md  perpetual  food^  and  augment  the  wealth  of  the  nation  annually 
twenty  millions  of  pounds/  But  we  willingly  yield  our  assent  to 
the  more  moderate  expectations  of  die  members  who  form  die 
committee  of  the  *  Fish  Association/  that,  by  the  removal  of 
certain  obstacles  to  a  more  general  use  of  fish  in  this  country, 
sustenance  may  be  provided  for  a  great  additional  population, 
empioyiuent  afforded  for  a  numerous  class  of  Courageous  and 
adventurous  individuals,  provision  made  for  unfailing  nurseries  of 
seamen  for  our  navy;  and  a  considerable  increase  to  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

That  tlie  mine  we  have  to  work  upon  is  in  reality  inexhaustible, 
a  transient  inspection  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical 
in<]uirer.  We  now  know  that  travellers  do  not  exaggerate,  when 
they  tell  us  of  swarms  of  locusts  obscuring  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  of 
flights  of  white  ants  iSlling  the  whole  horizon  like  a  snow  shower ; 
of  herds  of  antelopes  sco^iring  the  plains  in  thousands ;  neither  are 
fishermen  disbelieved  when  they  speak  of  shoals  of  herrings, 
occupying,  in  close  array,  many  millions  of  acres  near  the  surface 
of  the  sea;  nor  when  they  tell  us  that,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  in 
passing  through  the  narrow  inlets,  they  move  in  such  deep  columns, 
that  Uiey  are  known  by  the  name  of  herring  mountains.  The  cod, 
hake,  ling,  mackerel,  pilchard,  and  salmon,  though  not  quite  so 
numerous  as  the  herring,  are  all  of  them  gregarious,  and  probably 
migrating  animals.  In  thus  ordaining  that  the  most  numerous  of 
the  finny  tribe  should  be  those  which  afford  the  most  wholesome 
food  for  man,  we  acknowledge  the'  benevolent  intentions  of  au 
all-wise  and  good  Providence. 

We  are  yet  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
herring.  Its  winter  habitation  has  generally  been  supposed  within 
the  arctic  circle,  under  the  vast  fields  of  ice  which  float  on  the 
northern  ocean,  where  it  fattens  on  the  swarms  of  shrimps  and  other 
marine  insects  which  are  said  to  be  most  abundant  in  those  seas. 
On  the  return  of  the  sun  from  the  southern  tr(»pic  towards  the 
equator,  the  multitudinous  host  issues  forth'  in  numbers  that 
exceed  the  power  of  imagination.  Separating  about  Iceland  into 
two  grand  divisions,  the  one  proceeds  to  the  westward,  fil!iiig,  in 
its  progress,  every  bay  and  creek  on  the  coast  of  America,  from  the 
Straits  of  Bellisle  to  Cape  Hatteras;  the  other,  proceeding  easterly 
in  a  number  of  distinct  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and 
three  or  four  in  breadth,  till  they  reach  the  Shetland  islands,  which 
they  generally  do  about  the  end  of  April,  is  there  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  smaller  columns,  some  of  which  taking  the  eastern 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  fill  every  creok  and  inlet  in  succession  from 
the  Orkneys  down  to  the  British  Channel;  and  others,  branching 
off  to  the  westward,  surround  the  coasts  of  the  Hebrides,  aud,pene* 
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Irate  into  tlie  numerous  firths  and  loclis  on  the  western  shores  of 
Scotland.  Another  shoal,  pursuing  the  route  to  Ireland,  separates 
on  the  north  of  that  island  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which,  passing 
down  the  Irisk  Channel,  surrounds  the  Isle  of  !Man,  the  other 
pours  its  vast  multitudes  into  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland.  Tlie  whole  of  this  grand  army^  which  the  word 
herring  emphatically  expresses,  disappears,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
severaldivibions  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
about  the  end  of  October,  to  which  period,  from  its  first  appear-' 
ance  in  April,  it  invites  the  attack  of  a  variety  of  enemies,  besides 
the  fi^h^^rmen,  in  every  point  of  its  route.  In  tlieir  own  element 
tlie  herrings  furni*<h  food  for  the  whale,  the  shark,  the  grampus,  the 
cod,  and  almost  all  the  larger  kind  of  fishes ;  and  they  are  followed 
in  the  air  by  flocks  of  gulls,  gannets,  and  other  marine  birds,  which 
continually  hover  about  them,  and  announce  their  approach  to  the 
expectant  fisherman. 

To  keep  up  this  abundant  supply  and  to  provide  against  all  the^ 
drains  which  were  intended  to  be  made  upon  it,  nature  has  be- 
stowed on  the  herring  a  corresponding  fecundity,  the  spawn  of 
each  female  comprehending  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  eggs. 
Whether  these  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  soft  and  oozy  banks  of  th€^ 
deep  sea,  abounding  with  marine  worms  and  insects  and  affording 
food  for  winter's  consumption,  or  whether  they  lie  within  tlie 
arctic  circ^Ie  amidst  unremitting  frost  and  six  mfonths  perpetual 
darkness,  is  yet  a  doubtful  point ;  but  the  former  will  probably  be 
considered  as  the  less  objectionable  conjccturev 

The  esculent  fish,  next  of  importance  to  the  herring  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  is  the  codfish,  which  is  also  considered  among 
the  number  of  those  which  migrate  from  the  nortli,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  to  nearly  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  the  herring. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  constant  residence  is  on  the 
rough  and  stony  banks  of  the  deep  sea,  and  that  it  is  rarely  found 
beyond  the  aretic  circle,  and  there  only  sparingly  and  in  tlie  summer 
months.  On  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  coasts  of 
Iceland,  Norway,  Shetland,  and  the  Orkney  islands,  on  the  Well- 
bank,  the  Dogger-bank,  the  Broad  Forties,  on  the  northern, 
western,  and  Southern  coasts  of  Ireland,  the  cod  is  most  abundant 
and  of  the  best  quality :  in  some  or  other  of  these  situations  the 
fisheries  may  be  carried  on  with  certain  success  and  to  great 
advantage  from  November  to  Midsummer.  On  the  western 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  all  the  different  species  of  the  cod 
genus,  usually  known  under  the  name  of  white  fi^h,  are  plentifully 
dispersed.  Every  bank  is,  in  fact,  an  inexhaustible  fishery,  for, 
with  fewer  enemies  than  the  herring  to  prey  upon  it,  the  cod  is 
at  least  a  hundred  times  more  productive.    The  fecundity  of  this 

J  fish. 
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h,  indeed,  so  far  exceeds  credibility,  that  had  it  not  been  ascer- 
tUDed  by  actuaV  experiment,  and  on  the  best  possible  authority, 
it  would  have  been  considered  as  fabulous  to  assign  to  the  female 
tod,  from  three  to  four  millions  of  eggs.* 

Not  only  the  hake,  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  poor  John/ 
bat  more  commonly  by  that  of  stock-fish,  and  the  ling,  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  valuable  products  of  the  British  fisheries, 
especially  as  articles  of  foreign  consumption,  but  we  may  also 
include  the  haddock,  which  is  anotlier  species  of  cod,  as  equally 
important  for  the  supply  of  the  home  market.  Haddocks  assem- 
ble in  vast  shoals  during  the  winter  months  in  every  part  of  the 
northern  ocean,  and  bend  their  course  generally  to  the  southward, 
proceeding  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cod  and  the  herring;  but  it  is 
remarked  that  tliey  neither  enter  the  Baltic  nor  the  Mediterranean, 
The  two  dark  spots  a  little  behind  its  head,  are  supposed  to  have 
gained  the  haddock,  in  days  of  superstition,  the  credit  of  being  the 
fish  which  St.  Peter  caught  with  the  tribute  money  in  its  mouth, 
in  proof  of  which  the  impression  of  the  Saint's  finger  and  thumb 
bas  been  entailed  on  the  whole  race  of  haddocks  ever  since.  Un- 
fortunately,  however,  for  the  tradition,  the  haddock  is  not  a  Medi* 
terranean  fish,  nor  can  we  suppose  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.  The  truth  is  the  Italians  consider  a  very  difierent  fish 
as  that  which  was  sanctified  by  the  Apostle,  and  which  after  him 
/tiiey  honour  with  die  name  of  il  jamlore^  a  name  that  we  have 
converted  into  Johnny  Dory  with  the  same  happy  ingenuity  that 
has  twisted  the  girasoie  or  tumsol-  into  a  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

Several  other  kinds  of  white  fish,  as  turbot,  plaice,  sole,  and 
whitings  are  plentifully  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  the  British 
seas,  so  as  to  afford  an  ample  supply  for  the  home  market,  the 
whole  year  round,  without  the  smallest  danger  of  that  supply  being 
exhausted  or  diminished. 

Tlie  mackerel  fishery  in  die  English  Channel  continues  about 
four  months  in  the  year,  commencing  in  April  or  May.  This  top 
is  a  fish  of  passage,  but,  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  herring,  is 
supposed  to  visit  the  British  seas  in  large  shoals  from  the  south- 
ward. The  mackerel  is  chiefly  caught  for  immediate  consumption^ 
but  b  sometimes  pickled  for  winter  use.  Its  fecundity  is  ver^ 
great,  each  female  depositing,  at  least,  half  a  million  of  eggs, 

The  pilchard,  like  the  herring,  of  which  it  is  a  species,  is  a  fish 
of  passage.  It  makes  its  appearance,  in  vast  shoals,  on  the  coasts 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Scilly  islands,  from  July  to  September.  About  the  time  that  the 
pilchards  are  expected  on  the  coast,  a  number  of  men  called  huers 

*  Philosoplitca]  Transactions,  vol,  57,  p.  280. 
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post  tliemselves  on  the  heights  to  look  out  for  their  approach,  which 
is  indicated  by  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  water.  The  boats  in 
the  mean  while,  w  ith  their  nets  prepared,  are  held  in  momentary 
readiness  to  push  forth  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to  them  by  the 
huers.  On  the  coast  of  Cornwall  alone,  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
hogsheads  of  this  fish  are  annually  salted  for  foreign  consumption. 

But  of  all  others  the  salmon  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the 
king  of  fishes ;  and  no  part  of  Europe  is  more  bountifully  supplied 
with  it  than  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  whole  shoals  of  this  noble  fish  approach  to  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  which  they  ascend  to  considerable  distances,  sur- 
mounting every  obstacle  in  order  to  find  a  safe  and  convenient  spot 
to  deposit  their  spawn.  From  January  to  Sej;>tember  they  are  in 
high  season,  but  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  coast  are  fit  for  use 
every  montli  in  the  year.  The  salmon  fishery  is  of  great  value, 
whether  for  home  consumption  or  exportation.  Prodigious  quan- 
tities are  consumed  fresh  in  the  London  market,  and  in  almost  all 
the  sea-port  towns  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales;  but 
a  far  greater  quantity  is  salted,  dried,  or  pickled  in  vinegar.  The 
lochs  and  friths  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  visited  by  salmon  in 
such  copious  shoals  that  more  than  a  thousand  fish  have  sometimes 
been  taken  at  a  single  draught.  The  two  most  productive  fisheries 
are  that  of  the  Tweed  near  Berwick,  and  of  the  Bann  near  Coleraine; 
at  the  latter  of  which,  Mr.  Young  says,  1450  salmon  have  been 
taken  at  one  drag  of  a  single  net.  The  salmon  also  frequents  the 
coasts  of  Norway  and  Iceland  in  the  summer  months  in  pro- 
digious quantities.  Hooker  describes  the  salmon  fishery  in  the 
river  Lax  Elbe  on  the  latter  island,  where  women,  as  well  as  men, 
took  with  their  hands,  in  a  few  hours,  £C00  salmon.''^ 

The  banks  of  the  North  sea,  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Orkneys, 
and  the  eastern  shores  of  Britain,  afford,  in  abundance,  two  articles 
of  luxury  for  the  London  market,  though  but  sparingly  drawn 
from  those  sources :  we  allude  to  the  turbot  and  lobster.  For 
a  supply,  however,  of  the  former  we  have  always  had  recourse 
to  the  Dutch,  to  whom  we  paid  about  c£*BO,000  a-year ;  and  for 
about  a  million  of  the  latter,  taken  on  the  coast  Of  Norway,  the 
l)anes  drew  from  us  about  e£  15,000  a-year;  for  eels  we  gave 
the  Dutch  about  <£oOOO  a-year.  I'hese  fisheries  are  calculated  to 
give  employment  to  not  less  than  10,(XX)  seamen. 

Even  the  oyster  fishery  supplies  the  market  of  tlie  metropolis 
with  an  article  of  nutricious  food  for  eight  months  in  \\fe  year ;  and 
if  cultivated  with  the  same  care  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiches- 
ter, Portsmouth,  Soutliampton,  Plymouth,  the  coasts  of  Wales, 

m  '     •      '-  II         I  I  .  ■   .  ■    ■   !■  I  ^^^— — — — — ^— ^p^— 

*  Jouraal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland,  by  W  J.  Hooker. 
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ind  among  tlic  Hebrides,  as  at  CoMiester,  Miiton^  Feversham, 
&€.,  there  is  not  a  town  in  Great  Britain  which  might  not  be  as 
ibondantly  supplied  with  oysters  as  the  London  market. 

NotwiUistanding  this  never-failing  liarvest  of  food  within  onr 
iiomediate  retich,  the  neglect  of  the  tisheiieshas  never  ceased  to  be 
t  subject  of  unavailing  complaint  from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  present  time.  *  It  maketh  much  to  the  ignominie  and 
shame  of  our  English  nation/  (says  the  learned  Keeper  of  the 
Tower  Records,  above  quoted,)  '  that  God  and  nature,  offering 
us  so  great  a  treasure,  even  at  our  own  doores,  wee  doe,  notwith- 
standing, neglect  the  benefit  thereof,  and  by  paying  money  to 
strainers  for  the  fish  of  our  own  seas,  impoverish  ourselves  to  make 
them  rich :'  and  he  complains  that  Yarmouth  which,  from  a  bed  of 
'Sand,  had  risen  to  an  opulent  town,  solely  by  the  fishery,  with  the 
Cinque  ports  and  otlier  towns  and  villages  to  the  number  of  2(25, 
were,  in  his  time,  '  decayed  and  reduced  to  extreame  poverty,' 
whilst  those  of  Holland  and  Zealand  were  flourishing  from  the 
riches  collected  on  our  own  coasts,  where  not  less  than  400  of 
their  vessels  were  constantly  employed  to  su|)ply  England  alone 
with  fish  caught  on  its  own  shores.  As  a  contrast  to  our  indolence 
or  indifference,  a  lively  picture  is  drawn  of  the  bustle  and  activity 
which  the  Dutch  herring  buss  fishery  communicated  to  tlie  various 
tradesmen  and  artisans,  labourers,  &,alters,  packers,  dressers,  8cc. 
and  of  the  nuinbers  of  poor  women  and  children  to  which  it  gave 
employment.*  On  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  in  its  bays  and  inlets 
3000  boats  of  various  kinds  were  constuntly  occupied;  on  those  of 
England  and  Scotland,  in  the  cod  and  ling  fishery  only,  they  had 
800  vessels,  from  60  to  160  tons  burden,  fully  employed;  and 
aich  of  these  was  attended  by  another  vessel  for  supplying  it  with 
salt  and  carrying  back  the  cured  fish.  From  Bougoncss  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  a  fleet  of  l600  busses  wore  actively 
engaged  in  the  herring  f].shery,  to  every  one  of  \^  hich  might  be 
reckoned  three  others,  some  employed  in  importing  foreign  salt, 
«ome  in  conveying  it  to  the  fishing  vessels,  and  others  in  carrying 
the  cured  fish  to  a  foreign  market.  Thus  the  total  number  of 
shipping  engaged  in,  and  connected  with,  the  herring  fishery 
amounted  to  6400  vessels,  giving  employment  on  tlic  water  alone, 
to  1 12,000  mariners  and  fishermen.  At  that  time  Holland  could 
boast  of  10,000  sail  of  shipping,  and  168,000  mariners,  *  although 
their  country  itselfe  affords  them  neither  materials  or  victual  I  or 
merchandize  to  be  accounted  of  towards  their  setting  forth.'     It 

*  In  a  paiDplilet  entitled  '  England's  Path  to  Wealth  and  Honour,  in  a  DiiilQ(:ue 
1}etwe«n  an  Kn^lish roan  and  a  Dutchman,'  which  ahounda  with  intbrioatiou  on  rfic  sub- 
ject of  the  fisbtfries,  the  whole  alphabet  is  employed,  in  regular  order,  to  enumerate  the 
ttfjofl*  tradc:**people,  artisans,  &c«  who  subsist  bv  the  bciring  fishery. 
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bad  a  navy  which  supported  many  a  long  and  arduous  contest 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas;  and  its 
commerce  and  colonies  spread  themselves  over  the  most  distant 
parts,  of  the  globe.  Many  fair  and  populous  cities  rose  with  pro- 
digious rapidity  from  a  few  mud  hovels  scattered  among  the  swamps 
and  morasses  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal.  So 
universally  indeed  was  it  acknowledged  that  the  strength,  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  Provinces  were  entirely  owing  to 
the  herring  fistiery,  that  an  observation  was  in  /common  use  among 
Uiemselves^  that  Amsterdam  had  its  foundation  on  herring  bones. 

But  the  best  proofs  from  what  channel  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  derived  its  rapid  flow  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  may  be 
collected  from  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  States  General^ 
published  in  Holland  in  1669,  which  stands  as  under: — 

*  Persons  employed  as  fishermen,  and  in  equipping! 

fishermen  with  their  sjiips,  boats^  tackle,  con^  >  450,000 
ve3ringof  salt,  &c.  J 

Persons  employed  in  the  navigation  of  ships  in  the  1 

foreign  trade,  wholly  independent  of  the  trade  >  250,000 
connected  with  the  fisheries.  J 

Persons  employed  as  manufacturers,  shipwrights,  1 
handicraft  trades,  dealers  in  the  said  manufac-  >  650,000 
tqres,  &c.  j 

Persons  employed  in  agriculture,  inland  fishery,  7  gno  000 
daily  labour,  &c.  J        ' 

Inhabitants  of  all  descriptions  employed  in  va- 
rious concerns  connected  wiih  domestic  con*  V  650,000 


sumption  and  in  general  use* 


'1 

I- >  650,1 

)dle  gentry  without  callings,  statesmen,  ofHcers,^ 
usurers,  soldiers,  beggars,  &c.  who  are  ***P"V2ooO0d 
ported  by  the  labour  and  care  of  thowj  above-  f  *^^ 
ynentionedr  j 

Making  a  total  of        2,400,000.' 

Of  this  aggregate  population  it  wiU  appear  that  elevep-twelfths 
were  exercised  in  habits  of  industry;  and  that  700,000,  or  ^very 
third  person  niearly,  was  either  a  mariner,  a  fisherman,  or  one  emr 
ployed  in  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  their  mafine  and  the 
fisheries.  Jt  was  the  boast  of  the  pensionary  Pe  Witt  th^t  nearly 
one-fifth  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  Provinces  earned  their 
subsistence  by  the  fisheries  at  sea,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
trade  of  Holland  could  pot  be  supported  without  t}iem,  but  woulfl 
decay  with  the  decay  of  the  herring  fishery,  which  he  considered  as 
the  right  arm  of  the  republic.  Ine  States  General,  indeed,  ipadp 
no  secret  of  the  grand  source  of  their  wealth  and  prosperity.  In 
pne  of  their  ordinances,  relating  to  the  herring  fishery,  they  set  out 
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hj  declaring,  '  how  well  known  it  is  that  the  great  fishing  and 
catching  of  herrings  is  the  chiefest  trade  and  principal  gold  mine 
of  the  United  Provinces,  whereby  many  thousands  of  households, 
funilies,  handicraft  trades  and  occupations  are  set  on  work,  are  well 
maintained,  and  prosper,  &c/    The  people  of  England  were  fully 
aware  of  the  great  advantages  derived  by  the  Dutch  from  a  fishery 
carried  on  principally  by  the  latter  within  the  seas,  and  frequently 
doae  under  the  shores,  of  the  former.     Why  this  country,  with  an 
apparent  indifference,  suffered  a  nation  which  she  had  so  recently 
raued  out  of  its  dykes  and  mud-banks  to  a  state  of  independence, 
to  erect,  by  rapid  stages,  a  grand  national  superstructure  on  the 
basis  of  British  produce  and  protection,  till  she  became  her  most 
fomudable  rival  on  the  ocean,  is  a  subject  that  has  often  encaged 
die  pen  of  die  statesman;  of  such  men  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
William  Monson,  Sir  William  Petty,  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  and 
many  other  able  and  practical  politicians.    Neither  has  there  been 
any  want  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  individuals,  or  of  encourage^ 
ment  on  tiiat  of  government,  (though  the  latter  might  not  always 
have  been  properly  directed,)  to  correct  this  extraordinary  supine- 
ness.     Liberal  subscriptions  have  been  set  on  foot,  and  vast  sums 
of  money  contributed  at  various  times  for  the  establishment  of 
fiAing  villages  and  the  building  and  setting  forth  of  ships  and  boats 
suitable  for  the  purpose.    Various  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
passed  from  time  to  time  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries 
and  fishermen,  conferring  premiums,  granting  bounties,  allowing 
exemptions  from  duties,  and  bestowing  other  indidgencies  and 
{privileges,  protecting  mariners,  landsmen,  and  apprentices  engaged 
m  the  fisheries  from  the  impress,  aud  allowing  every  person,  who 
should  have  followed  the  occupation  of  fisherman  for  seven  suc« 
cessive  years,  being  a  married  man,  to  set  up  and  freely  exercise 
any  trade  or  profession  in  any  town  or  place  in  Great  Britain.     lit 
the  midst  of  all  these  encouragements,  however,  we  have  not  been 
quite  consistent.    The  cod  and  turbot  fisheries  were  chiefly  carried 
on  by  the  Dutch.    There  are  .two  baits  of  which  these  fish  are 
peculiarly  fond,  the  lamprey  and  the  whilk,  neither  of  which  the 
Dutch  possess,  but  both  of  which  were  amply  supplied  to  them 
by  us.     Nay,  it  appears  on  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  our  own  fishing  vessels  have  been  fre- 
quently kept  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  the  Thames  for  want  of 
lampreys,  while  the  Dutch  were  carrying  them  away  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  at  a  time.*     But  other  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  greater  wtight  than  these  caused  the  fisheries  to  languish  in 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Fisheries^  1786. 

England, 
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England,  in  proportion  as  they  flourished  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  channel;  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Schultes says, 

*  This  country  passively  contributed  to  her  rivals' aggrandizement; 
and  Ht  the  very  period,  namely  1695,  when  the  Dutch  and  her  neigh- 
hours  were  enjoying  all  the  advantage  of  affluence,  power  and  dominion, 
deriving  annually  from  the  British  Sea  fishery  the  enormous  sum  of 
twenty  millions  of  pounds,  we  began  to  borrow  money  for  public 
expenditure,  and  incur  the  national  debt,  whrch  gradually  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  their  wealth  and  prosperity;  and  (|>ainfui 
to  remark)  it  appeared  by  a  tract  published  in  1653,  wherein  the 
writer  refers  to  the  testimony  and  asseverations  of  merchants  in 
Amsterdam,  that  we  purchased  our  own  fish  at  the  incredible  sum  of 
sixteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually/* 

It  may  be  proper,  before  we  endeavour  to  point  out  the  remedy, 
'to  trace  some  of  the  main  causes,  which  have  operated  in  producing 
that  fatal  disease  which  has  so  long  and  so  obstinately  impeded  the 
progress  of  Great  Britain  towards  a  successful  establishment  of 
the  tisheries  ou  all  or  any  of  the  numerous  situations,  favourable  for 
that  purpose,  on  a  line  of  sea  coast,  not  less  than  3000  miles  in 
extent. 

The  occupation  of  a  fisherman  may  be  considered  generally  as 
the  of&pring  of  poverty ;  the  dangers  of  the  element  on  which  he 
moves,  the  fatigues  and  hardships  that  he  has  to  encounter,  the 
disease  and  infirmity  prematurely  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  the  uncertainty  of  a  market  for  his  fish,  if  successful,  and 
the  certainty  of  starving  from  a  want  of  success,  are  the  dis- 
couraging prospects  which  he  who  embarks  in  the  trade  has  to 
contemplate;  but  as  necessity  is  the  parent  of  exertion  as  well  as  of 
invention,  we  do  not  find  that  a  want  of  hands  for  the  fisheries  makes 
any  part  of  the  obstacles  which  have  retar^Jed  their  progress.  It 
18^ pretty  fiearhf  the  same  with  nations  as  with  individuals;  that 
country,  which  has  but  one  of  its  sides  abutting  on  the  sea,  must 
necessarily  be  poor  before  it  consents  to  become  a  nation  of  fisher- 
me^i.  Thus  the  pi-ovinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  whose  culti- 
vable land  yielded  not  sufficient  produce  for  the  subsistence  of 
one^ighth  part  of  their  inhabitants,  were  driven  by  necessity  to  seek 
for  the  remainder  on  the  water.  But  England,  which  had  twelve 
-times  the  quantity  of  productive  land  for  ner  population ,  felt  not 
the  same  necessity  of  cultivating  the  sea  to  provide  subsistence, 
though  surrounded  by  that  element  on  every  side.  Food  was  neither 
80  dear  nor  so  scarce,  that  men  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
encountering  the  p^erils  and  hardships  of  a  boisterous  element  to 

*  Schuites's  Dissertation^  p.  5* 
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increase  the  quantity  or  reduce  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  small  portion  of  its  inexhaustible  stores  that  was  dra^vn  from 
its  bosom  was  rather  to  supply  an  article  of  luxury  for  home  con- 
lumption,  than  a  merchantable  commodity  for  the  foreign  matket; 
and  even  that  demand  was  scantily  and  precariously  furnished.  If 
the  catchy  as  it  is  technically  calied,  was  too  abundant,  a  great  part  of 
it  was  spoiled  for  want  of  a  quick  and  certain  marleet  at  hrmd,  while 
the  quantity  itself  lowered  the  price  of  those  that  were  disposed  of; 
if  too  scanty y  the  produce  was  not  worth  the  expense  of  sending  to 
a  distant  market,  unless  sold  there  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  supply  and  the  fluctuation  of  price  were  necessarily 
followed  by  an  uncertainty  in  the  demand ;  and  such  a  state  of  the 
market  being  precisely  suited  for  the  establishment  of  a  mono- 
poly, a  monopoly  was  accordingly  established.  For  this  purpose 
a  narrow  and  confined  spot  of  ground  was  set  apart  in  the  city 
of  London,  which  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  fish  that  came 
within  the  radius  of  its  vortex,  extending  from  Billinsgate,  as  its 
focal  point,  seven  miles  in  every  direction;  and  this  little  spot 
virtually  monopolized  all  the  best  fish  that  were  caught  on  the 
coast  oi  the  United  Kingdom.  This  market  is  held  as  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  corporation  of  London  by  charter,  *  which,*  says 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  '  in  the  greatest  and  most  populous  city  in 
the  world,  restricts  the  sale  of  an  essential  article  of  life  to  a  small 
and  inconvenient  market;  and  has  exclusively  placed  the  monopoly 
of  fish  in  the  hands  of  a  few  interested  salesmen.' 

*  If  the  abuse  (adds  Sir  T.  Bernard)  were  limited  to  a  mere  enhance- 
ment of  price  upon  those  who  value  the  articles  of  life  in  proportion  to 
their  dearness  and  scarcity,  the  power  might  be  so  modified  in  its  exercise, 
as  to  be  undeserving  of  public  animadversion  or  interference.  But  it  is 
now  ascertained  that,  in  a  period  of  scarcity,  when  every  efibrt  is  making 
by  importation  and  economy  to  provide  for.the  public  necessities,  n  kind 
^f  blockade  has  checked  the  supply  of  the  metropolis;  large  quantities 
of  fish  have  been  withheld  or  wantonly  destroyed  as  (hey  approached 
the  raarHet,  and  nearly  two  millions  of  inhabitants  in  London  and  its 
sarroanding  neighbourhood  have  been  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of 
sn  article  of  food,  which  might  have  lessened  the  consumption  of 
botchers'*  meat  and.  wheat-corn,  to  the  relief  of  the  whole  kingdom.** 

The  evils  of  thi^  monopoly  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  tricks 
and  abuses  whtich  are  eonlrived  by  the  fishermen,  the  salesmeuy 
•nd  the  fishmongers,  who,  iu  the  present  state  of  things,,  are  all 
siore  interested  in  creating  a  scarcity  than  in  tlie  diffusion  of  plenty. 
It  is  more  advantageous  to  all  these  parties  to  sell  a  turbot  at  three 
guineaa,  and  a  lobster  for  its  saitce  at  twelve  shilluigs,  than  by 
sending  three  times  tbe  quantity  to  market,  to  reduce  the  prices 

.    *Accuum  of  a  Supply  of  Fi»h,  p.  1  etseq. 
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to  a  sixth  part  of  what  they  actually  are.  Great  care  is  therefore 
taken  that  the  market  be  precisely  fed  to  the  profitable  point,  but 
never  overstocked.  To  effect  thb,  they  have  a  depdt  of  well-boats 
and  store^boats  ready  stocked  about  Gravesend.  In  these  boats 
a  supply  of  cod,  turbot,  and  lobsters  are  kept  during  the  season, 
from  whence  the  proper  quantity  is  daily  measured  out  for  the 
Billinsgate  market.  In  the  height  of  the  season  those  diat  get 
sickly  are  thrown  overboard|  but,  towards  the  end,  when  keeping 
iip  the  price  is  no  longer  an  object,  thousands  of  sickly  and  ema- 
ciated cod  and  lobsters  are  thrown  into  the  market.  Not  many 
months  ago  a  Russian  frigate  ran  down  one  of  these  lobster  vessels, 
and  set  15,000  of  these  animals  adrift  in  the  Thames.  A  species 
of  cruelty  b  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  lobsters,  so  pounded 
tip,  from  tearing  one  another  in  pieces ;  the  great  claw  is  rendered 
paralytic  by  driving  a  wooden  peg  into  the  lower  joint. 

All  attempts  have  hitherto  failed  to  break  thb  iniquitous  combina* 
tion.  Certain  fishmongers,  encouraged  by  several  noblemen  aud 
gentlemen,  agreed  to  serve  out  fish  at  reduced  prices,  by  having  it 
brought  from  the  coasts  by  land  carriage.  The  Billinsgate  sales- 
Inen  took  the  alarm,  raised  a  subscription  of  several  thousand 
}>ounds,  and  bribed  the  servants  and  housekeepers  of  the  encourag^rs 
bf  land  carriage  fish  to  put  the  very  worst  fish  they  could  get  on 
their  masters'  table ;  from  which  it  soon  obtained  so  bad  a  charac^ 
ter  that  the  new  fishmongers  were  mined,  and  the  old  ones  con- 
trived to  add  to  their  monopoly  all  the  fish  brought  to  market  by 
land  as  well  as  water  carriage. 

It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  destroy  this  combination,  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Fish  Association,  in  their  first  Report, 
consider  it  expedient  to  commence  their  operations  with  the  metror 
polis,  believing,  and  with  reason,  that  the  increased  use  of  fish 
in  London,  Westminster,  and  their  vicini^,  would  not  fail  to 
contribute,  by  their  example,  to  introduce  its  general  consumptioa 
into  other  cities  and  places  in  Great  Britain.  To  attain  this 
object,  it  appears  to  the  committee  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  present  impediments  to  supply  and  distribution  should  be  re* 
moved. 

Of  these  impediments,  the  four  principal  ones  are  the  following, 
Tirst,  Billinsgate,  being  the  only  market,  is  neither  adequate  in  size 
to  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  necessary  supply,  nor  conve* 
nient  in  point  of  access,  or  local  situation,  to  the  immense  popu9> 
lation  wjiich,  within  the  last  century,  has  extended  itself  to  the 
westward,  over  Mary-le-bone,  Paddingtop,  Laipbeth,  See.  a  cirt- 
cumstance  which  has  necessarily  impeded  and  obstructed  the  distri 
bution  and  sale  of  fish.  Secondly,  the  doubt  aud  hesitation  of 
fishermen  in  brii^ng  up  to  this  only  inarket  so  lai^ge  a  quanUty  of 
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as  tbey  might  procure,  while  so  many  circumstances  render  the 
ale  of  it  both  difficult  and  uncertain.  Thirdly,  the  distribution-and 
nie,  arising  from  the  local  situation  of  Billinsgate  market :  '  die 
labour  and  loss  of  time  of  a  poor  basket-^woman,  who  can  afford 
Co  buy  only  a  small  lot  of^  fish,  must  be  greatly  increased,  by  her 
beiog  obliged  to  resort  to  Billimigate  between  three  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  account  of  her  little  purchase,  and  to  return 
vith  it  several  miles  on  her  head,  before  she  can  begiu  her  sale/* 
He  case  with  regard  to  mackerel,  which  more  or  less  applies  t6 
other  fish,  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  Thomas  Bernard. 

'  It  is  a  singular  but  well  known  fact,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
tbere  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  mackerel  to  be  caught  in  the  part  of  the 
British  channel  which  supplies  the  London  market,  and  when  that 
Ssbeiy  is  most  abundant,  the  fishermen  who  frequent  Billinsgate,  al- 
most wholly  discontinue  the  mackerel  fishery.  This  extraordinary  cir- 
comstance  is  thus  accounted  for.  These  fishermen  depend  in  a  great 
measure  for  customers  on  fishwomen  who  attend  daily  at  Billinsgate 
with  their  baskets  on  their  heads,  to  purchase  the  mackerel,  and  carry 
tbem  for  sale  about  the  metropolis.  As  long  as  these  women  continue 
tbdr  attendance  on  the  Billinsgate  market,  the  fishermen  are  secure  of 
a  certain  degree  of  custom  for  their  fish ;  but  as  soon  as  the  common 
fmit  comes  into  season,  tbey  give  up  dealing  in  fish  ;  finding  the  jsala 
of  gooseberries,  currants  and  the  like,  to  produce  them  a  larger  and 
more  secure  profit,  with  less  risk  or  trouble.  The  fishermen  being  thus 
-disappointed  of  a  sale  for  their  mackerel,  at  the  time  when  they  are 
most  abundant,  give  up,  in  a  degree,  their  employment  for  the  season ; 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  palatable  and  nutricious  food  is  thereby 
annually  withheld  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

*  This  circumstance  of  the  want  of  means  of  sending  their  fibh  gene*- 
rally  into  the  town,  not  only  prevents  the  mackerel  being  caught ;  but, 
even  after  they  have  been  caught  and  brought  up  the  river,  precludes  a 
considerable  part  of  it  from  ever  reaching  the  market ;  for  all  that  ai;- 
rives  at  this  period  beyond  the  estimated  demand  of  the  fishmongers, 
koKecer  fresh  and  good,  is  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  destroyed  be- 
fore it  reaches  Billinsgate;  with  the  consequence  of  enhancing  the  price 
of  mackerel  to  the  opulent  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  excluding 
most  of  its  inhabitants  from  a  participation  in  this  cheap  and  plentiful 
supply  of  food.'t 

The  fourth  great  impediment,  mentioned  by  the  committee,  to 
the  general  use  of  fish  in  the  metropolis,  is  the  uncertainty  of  price, 
and  the  total  ignorstnce  in  which  the  public  are  kept  as  to  the  daily 
$tate  of  the  supply.  *  The  housekeeper  who  is  going  to  market, 
knows  pretty  correctly  what  will  be  the  price  of  mutton,  beef, 
bread,  cheese,  and  almost  every  other  article  of  subsistence,  but 

*  Fir«t  Report  of  the  Conrraittce  of  the  Fish  Amocration,  p.  19. 
t  Account  of  a  Supply  of  Fl»h,  p.  S  and  4« 
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has  no  means  of  guessing  whether  fish  will,  that  morning,  he  two^ 
pence  or  two  shillings  a  pound.'  She  knows,  indeed,  that  the 
price  depends  mainly  on  the  pleasure  of  the  fishmongers,  and  con- 
siders it  therefore  a  sort  of  prohibited  article,  fit  only  for  the  tables 
of  the  rich  and  luxurious.  Indeed  the  great  mass  of  inhabitants, 
consisting  of  tradespeople,  mechanics,  and  small  annuitants,  would 
as  soon  think  of  going  into  Owen's  or  Grange's  shops  to  asik  the 
price  of  a  pine-apple,  as  to  inquire  of  Grove  or  Taylor  the  prices 
'of  cod,  turbot,  or  sahnon  in  the  height  of  the  season  and  when  the 
town  is  full.  Hence,  when  it  may  happen  that  there  is  even  a  glut 
of  fish,  which  however  is  rarely  the  case,  as  there  is  no  mode  of 
diffusing  tliat  information,  there  is  none  of  increasing  the  means 
of  sale. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  not  an  artificial  impediment  to 
the  regular  supply  of  the  metropolis  by  water  carriage,  which 
arises  from  the  navigation  of  die  river  Thames.  Whenever  there 
is  a  prevalent  south-w^st  wind,  which  makes  it  impracticable  to 
get  up  the  river,  the  fishermen  take  shelter  in  a  small  bay  on  the 
Essex  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  lliames,  called  Holy  Haven,  or 
sometimes  East  Haven ;  here  they  are  obliged  to  wait  a  shift  of 
wind,  and,  if  disappointed  in  this,  their  cargoes  are  thrown  over* 
board,  and  they  proceed  on  another  fishing  voyage.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  propose  to  open  a  communication  by  land  carriage 
between  Holy  Haven  and  the  metropolb;  the  distance  is  only 
thirty  miles,  of  which  about  four  or  five  would  require  a  new  road 
to  be  made.  Were*this  once  effected,  a  daily  and  regular  supply 
of  fish  would  reach  town  in  five  or  six  hours  after  its  arrival  in 
Holy  Haven,  and  the  increased  expense  would  not  exceed  one 
halfpenny  a  pound.* 

The  first  step  to  the  removal  of  all  diese  obstacles  to  a  more 
extended  use  of  fish  in  the'metropolis,  appears  obviously  to  be  the 
dissolution  of  the  present  monopoly  by  the  establishment  of  new 
markets.  The  evil  of  this  monopoly  is  not  a  complaint  of  recent 
date ;  it  would  seem  to  have  been  felt  so  far  back  as  the  year  1749f 
when  an  act  was  passed  '  for  making  a  free  market  for  the  sale  of 
fish  in  the  city  of  Westminster ;  and  for  preventing  the  forestalling 
and  monopolizing  of  fish  \'  yet,  from  some  strange  and  unaccount- 
able circumstances,  though  the  population  of  Westminster  and  its 
connected  neighbourhood  has  increased  more  than  three-fold  since 
the  passing  of  that  act  of  George  H.  no  benefit  whatever  has  been 
derived  to  this  immense  aggregate  of  population  from  it.  The 
commissioners,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  mismanaged  the  concern  al- 

*  Second  Report  of  the  Comniittee  of  the  Fish  AssocUtion,  p«  6. 
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together,  and  to  have  put  themselves  couipletely  into  the  power  of 
the  monopolists  of  Billinsgate. 

The  present  committee  therefore  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  the  act  effective,  and  appoint  new  commissioners  to  caiTj  it 
into  execution.  This,  we  conceive,  is  not  enough ;  if  an  addi* . 
tional  market  was  thought  necessary  in  ]  749i  we  should  say  that 
three  at  least  were  required  in  1613;  and  as  the  nearer  the 
markets  supplying  different  articles  are  situated  one  to  the  other, 
the  more  convenience  will  be  afforded  to  the  housekeeper,  we 
should  recommend  the  establishment  of  one  for  the  sale  offish  in. 
the  vicinity  of  Blackfriars-bridge,  near  Fleet-market;  a  second  io 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  Strand-bridge,  not  very  distant 
from  Covent  Gai'den  and  Hungerford  markets ;  and  a  third  near 
Westminster-bridge,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  part  of  Westmin* 
ster  and  Lambeth.  The  fishermen  of  Brighton  and  other  parts  of 
the  coasts  of  Sussex  and  Kent  would  amply  supply  these  markets 
with  the  ordinary  kinds  of  fish  by  land  carriage,  provided  two  ob-> 
stacles  were  removed.  The  first  is  the  collection  of  the  post  dutjL 
on  the  horses  employed  in  their  fish  carts,  which,  for  one  cart  with 
four  horses,  amounts  to  twenty-eight  shillings.  The  second  is  the 
inconvenience  and  uncertainty  of  Billinsgate  market.  It  appears, 
however,  from  Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow^s  interpretation  of  the  act  of 
44  Geo.  III.  cap.  98,  that  no  duty  was  meant  to  be  imposed  on  a 
mere  tish-cart  or  caravan,  carrifing  Jish  onli/;  and  the  joint  opi- 
nion of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  learned  seijeant  on  the  other 
point  is,  that '  there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons engaging  a  warehouse,  yard,  or  other  convenient  place,  at 
which  to  receive  and  sell,  by  retail  or  wholesale,  fish  or  other 
victuals ;  but  such  individuals  cannot  by  law  erect  a  market,  in 
which  to  exact  tolls,  or  other  incidents  to  a  market.'*  With 
submission  to  these  learned  authorities,  the^  law  for  erecting 
one  market,  at  least,  in  Westminster,  exists  as  fully  now  as  when 
it  was  enacted ;  and  we  apprehend  that  nothing  more  is  wanting 
to  carry  it  into  effect  than  the  nomination  of  new  commissioners. 
Of  this  we  trust  the  Committee  of  the  Fish  Association  will  not 
lose  sight. 

That  the  establishment  of  these  markets  would  remove  all  the 
impediments  to  the  general  use  of  fi«h  in  the  metropolis,  has,  we 
think,  been  decisively  proved  by  an  expeiiment  made  by  Mr.  Hale, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Manufacturing  Poor.  He  agreed  with  some  fishermen  to  take 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  mackerel  a-day  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
ten  shillings  the  hundred  o/*  six  score,  or  a  penny  a-piece;  a  price  at 

*  Second  Report  of  Uie  Comniittee  of  t\\e  Fish  Astociation    p.  14. 
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which  the  fishermen  said  they  could  afford  to  supply  the  London 
market  to  any  extent,  were  they  sure  of'  a  regular  sale.  On  the 
15tb  June,  18 12,  upwards  oi  17»000  mackerel  delivered  at  the 
stipulated  price  were  sent  to  Spitalftelds,  and  sold  to  the  working 
weavers  at  the  original  cost  of  a  penny  a-piece,  to  which  place 
women  were  employed  to  carry  them  from  Billinsgate  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  ni^ht.  Though  purchased  with  great  avidity  by 
the  inhabitants  of  t^t  district,  it  soon  appeared  that  Spitalfields 
alone  would  not  be  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  mackerel  which  daily  poured  into  the  market;  they  were  therefore 
sent  for  distribution  among  the  poor,  at  the  same  rate,  in  other  parts 
of  the  town ;  workhouses  and  other  public  establishments  were  also 
fiened ;  *  and  the  supply  increased  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  500,000 
mackerel  arrived  and  were  sold  in  one  day/  The  whole  cost  of  this 
experiment  for  the  distribution  of  fresh  arid  sweet  mackerel,  caught 
the  preceding  day,  at  a  penny  a-piece,  was  fifty-five  pounds  ten 
shillings,  expended  chiefly  in  the  carriage  from  Billinsgate.* 

But  this  abundant  supply  is  not  confined  solely  to  mackereL 
Herrings  mipht  be  sent  up  to  market  for  many  niontlis  in  the  year, 
and  there  sold  for  less  than  a  halfpenny  a-piece;  and  cod,  haddocks, 
whitings,  flounders,  8cc.  proportionally  cheap;  so  that  no  one  week 
throughout  the  whole  year  would  pass  over,  without  every  family 
in  diis  great  metropolis  being  enabled  to  enjoy  a  wholesome  meal 
of  fish  one  day  at  least  in  it. 

The  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Manufacturing  Poor  did 
not  stop  here;  they  contracted  fur  200  tons  of  corned  cod,  caught 
and  cured  on  our  own  coast,  and  for  400,000  corned  herrings;  the 
former  was  supplied  to  the  distressed  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  at 
two  pence  halfpenny  a  pound,  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  two  for 
three  halfpence.  It  cannot  then  admit  of  a  doubt,  that,  if  facilities 
were  given  for  a  regular  demand,  tlie  supply  of  fish,  as  of  all  other 
articles,  would  keep  pace  with  that  demand,  not  only  in  the  metro- 
polis, but  throughout  the  United  Kingdom;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  so  great  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  food  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  its  price,  which  is,  at  all  times,  an  important 
consideration,  but  most  important  at  the  present  time,  when,  to  use 
the  words  of  tlie  Committee  of  the  Fish  Association,  ^  an  increasing 
population,  which  in  the  last  twelve  years  has  been  augmented  by 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants — extensive  manufactories 
requiring  a  great  addition  of  food — and  the  supply  of  our  fleets  and 
armies — of  our  West  India  colonies — and  of  those  British  settle- 
ments which  do  not  entirely  provide  the  means  of  their  own  subsis- 
tence— call  imperiously  both  on  the  public  and  on  individuals,  to 
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unite  every  effort  to  provide  an  increase  of  subsistence,  and  to  shake 
off  that  annual  dependence  on  the  uncertain  and  ruinous  importft- 
tion  of  wheat  corn  and  other  grain,  at  an  expense  amounting,  in  the 
same  period  of  twelve  years,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  forty-two  mil- 
lions of  money^  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  in  quest  of  the  necessary 
articles  of  life.'* 

It  must  not  be  disguised  however,  that,  such  are  the  prejudices 
of  the  common  people,  and  of  the  poor  more  especially,  that  were 
the  supply  of  fish  so  abundant  as  to  reduce  the  price  to  a  very  low 
rate,  it  would  be  considered  as  unwholesome,  or  not  fresh,  or 
out  of  season,  and  would  consequently  find  few  purchasers.  A  giu- 
dual  introduction  of  fish  as  an  ordinary  article  of  food  is  preferable 
to  a  sudden  overflow.  An  example  set  by  their  superiors  frequently 
tends  to  the  removal  of  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  order.  The 
late  Admiral  Rodney,  dining  at  Carlton  House,  congratulated  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  seeing  a  plate  of  what  he  thought  British 
cured  herrings  on  the  table,  adding  that,  if  His  Royal  Highness' 
example  was  followed  by  the  upper  ranks  only,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  adding  20,000  hardy  seamen  to  the  navy.  The  Prince 
observed  that  he  had  paid  him  an  unmerited  compliment,  the 
herrings  not  having  been  cured  by  British  hands — *  but,*  continued 
His  Royal  Highness,  *  henceforward  I  shall  order  a  plate  of  British 
cured  herrings  to  be  purchased  at  any  expense,  to  appear  as  a 
standing  dish  at  this  table :  we  shall  call  it  a  Rodney ^  and  under 
that  designation,  what  true  patriot  will  not  follow  my  example  f'f 
We  fear  xh^  Rodney^  like  the  monument  voted  to  the  memory  of 
diat  gallant  officer,  na^  long  been  suspended. 

But  the  uncontrouled  command  of  the  sea,  the  local  and  natural 
advantages  arising  out  of  the  insular  situation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  ^  encircled  by  inexhaustible  shoals  of  nourishing  and  gra- 
tifying food,'  the  equally  inexhaustible  mines  of  salt  which  both  the 
land  and  sea  afford  us,*  are  aclvantages  so  eminently  superior  to  those 
^hich  most  other  nations  are  gifted  with,  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  supply  of  our  home  consumption — We  should 
imitate  the  Dutch,  and  draw  from  our  stores  a  copious  supply  for 
exportation  to  foreign  countries,  in  exchange  for  other  articles  of 
consumption,  and  thereby  increase  the  national  wealth,  strength^ 
and  industry,  and  *  provide  a  great  and  unfailing  nursery  for  oi^r 
navy — the  bulwark,  the  defence,  and  the  glory  of  the  United 
Kinedom.' 

Here,  we  must  confess,  the  causes  of  former  failure  are  neither 
so  obvious,  nor  the  remedy  against  future  failure  so  easy.  Funds 
were  not  always  wanting  to  supply  every  necessary  material  on  a 

*  Tmx  Report  of  the  Coimoittee  of  tbe  Fbh  AsitociatioD,  p.  5  et  seq. 

t  Pioocediiigs  of  tbe  Britiih  Society  at  the  Loudon  TtTero,  St5th  AUrcb,  1789. 
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grand  scale,  tior  were  precautions  n^lected  for  ensuring  success* 
So  early  as  1580  a  plan  was  proposed  to  raise  <£80yOOO  for  esta- 
blishing the  British  fishery;  in  16 15  the  like  sum  was  raised  by  a 
joint-stock  company;  in  1632  a  royal  fishing  company  was  esta« 
blished  under  the  sanction  of  King  Charles  I.  In  1 660  parliament 
granted  a  remission  of  the  salt  duties,  and  freed  all  the  materiala 
employed  in  the  fisheries^  from  customs  and  excise.  In  l66l  the 
national  fisheries  met  with  great  encouragement  under  the  auspices 
of  Charles  II.  In  1677  this  monarch  incorporated  the  Duke  of 
York  and  others  into  *  l!lie  Company  of  the  Royal  Fishery  of  Eng- 
land/ In  J  7 1 3  it  was  proposed  to  raise  £  1 80,000  on  annuities,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fishing  company.  In  1749^  hythm 
recommendation  of  George  II.  in  his  opening  speech  to  parliament, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  report  of  a  cpmmittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ct500,000  was  subscribed  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries 
under  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  *  The  Society  of  the  Free 
British  Fishery,'  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  Was  chosen  the 
governor.  This  society,  which  was  patronized  and  promoted  by 
the  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  promised  fair  for  a  little  time,  but  it 
soon  began  to  languish,  norxould  the  enormous  bounty  of  565.  a 
ton  prevent  its  total  failure.  The  attention  of  parliament  was 
again  called  to  this  great  national  object  in  1786,  when  a  new 
(corporation  was  fdrmed  under  the  name  of  '  The  JSritbh  Society 
for  extending  the  Fisheries  and  improving  the  Sea  Coasts  of  the 
Kingdom,'  which,  if  it  does  not  flourish  with  all  the  vigor  that 
could  be  wished,  is  still  in  existence,  and  we  believe  in  an  impro- 
ving state. 

These  failures  hoM'ever,  injurious  as  they  might  be  to  individuals, 
who  contributed  to  the  funds,  were  not  so  to  ^e  public;  the  towns 
and  harbours  of  the  maritime  counties  were  improved,  die  number 
of  seamen  increased,  the  pilotage  of  the  coasts  better  understood, 
and  a  body  of  expert  fishermen  formed,  many  of  whom  continued 
their  occupations  on  the  ruins  of  the  several  companies. 

Tbe  success  of  the  Dutch  was  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
steady  industry  of  that  indefatigable  people.  Their  fishery,  how- 
ever, was  conducted  on  a  well-regulated  system,  by  which  all  were 
required  rigidly  to  abide ;  it  was  a  concern,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  mi^t  be  said  to  partake.  Every  one  felt  it  a  duty  to  have 
a  share  in  the  fishery.  An  officer  with  the  title  of  Admiral 
commanded  the  fishing  squadron,  whose  directions  all  the  rest  were 
implicitly  to  obey.  The  English  Companies^  it  is  true,  whether 
joint-stock  or  royal,  had  their  regulations;  but  each  fisherman  when 
at  sea '  was  left  to  himself,  and  permitted  to  fish  as  best  liketh  him ;' 
he  was,  in  short,  under  no  restraint  or  discipline.  The  Dutch^ 
besides^  were  purely  fishers ;  *  in  season  and  out  of  season'  they 
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occupied  diemselves  in  matters  solely  connected  with  the  fishery. 
The  English  combined  with  their  fishery  some  other  employment 
which  but  too  frequently  furnished  an  excuse  for  nutting  to  sea, 
perhaps  at  the  proper  moment,  whenever  they  might  find  themselves 
disposed  to  loiter  on  shore.  It  is  an  old  complaint  that  while  the 
provident  and  indefatigable  Dutch  went  out  to  9ea  as  far  as  the 
Shelland  Islands  to  meet  the  herrings,  the  English  quietly  waited 
their  arrival  on  the  coast  and  in  ^e  creeks.  '  llie  Hollanders  are 
industrious/  says  Sir  John  Burroughs,  '  and  no  sooner  are  dis- 
chained  of  lading  but  presently  put  forth  for  more,  and  seek  for 
mariceCs  abroad  as  M'ell  as  at  home ;  whereas  our  English,  after 
ihey  have  been  once  at  sea,  doe  commonly  never  retume  againe 
until  all  the  money  taken  for  their  fish  be  spent,  afid  they  are  in 
debt,  seeking  only  to  serve  the  next  market/*  Tlie  English  mor^ 
over  being,  as  we  have  before  observed,  half  traders  and  half  fisliers, 
were  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  to  the  mid  channel  and  there  bar- 
tering their  goods  for  fish  with  the  Dutch  and  Flemings ;  a  practice 
which  led  by  no  very  slow  degrees  to  systematic  smuggling,  which 
was  found  to  be  an  employment  so  much  more  genteel  and  easy,  as 
well  as  profitable,  that  the  fishing  towns  became  so  many  deposi- 
tees of  contraband  goods. 

We  may  therefore  not  be  much  out  in  ascribing  the  failure  of  the 
Ei^lish  fisheries  for  the  home  market  to  a  want  of  those  facilities 
which  would  create  a  steady  demand,  and  ensure  to  the  fisherman  a 
certain  and  ready  sale  of  bis  produce ;  and  of  tliose  for  the  foreign 
market,  to  a  want  of  system  and  manageiuent  in  the  Royal  and  Joint- 
stock  Companies — to  a  want  of  funds  by  individual  fishermen,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  men  of  capital  to  engage  in  a  concern  of  such 
doubtful  success ; — to  which  may  be  added  the  indifference  and  want 
of  attention  arising  from  the  mixed  employment  of  our  fishermen  r 
perhaps,  however,  the  failure  was  after  all  mostly  owing  to  the 
Dutch  having  anticipated  and  secured  to  themselves  the  best 
of  the  foreign  markets,  where  their  herrings  had  obtained  the  cha- 
racter of  being  so  much  superior  to  ours,  that  it  was  in  vain  we  en- 
deavoured to  enter  into  competition  witli  them^  even  in  regard  to 
price. 

If  we  turn  our  attention,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  fisheries  of 
Scodand,  we  shall  find  that  there  too  they  have  always  languished ; 
jet  ail  the  natural  inducements  that  can  invite  or  compel  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fishery  exist  ou  the  northern  and  western  shores 
of  that  country,  and  more,  especially  on  its  appendant  islands  .of 
Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  Hebrides.  It  is  here  that  '  the  Britislji 
Society  for  extending  the  Fisheries'  have  chiefly  exerted  them- 
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selves,  and  here  indeed  their  exertions  were  most  required.    The 
total  change  which  the  rebellion^  and  the  consequent  breaking  up 
of  the  clans^  occasioned  in  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
Highlanders,  compelled  many  thousand  families  to  seek  for  em- 
ployment on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic.    This  emigra- 
tion depopulated  whole  districts.    The  soil   was  not  ungrateful 
nor  the   climate  ungenial;    bodi  the  sea  and  the  laud  offered 
abundant  means  of  8ub.§istence :  but  the  change  was  too  violent  to 
admit  of  proper  measures  being  taken  to  allure  these  poor  people 
to  the  pufBuit  of  the  fisheries  and  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands* 
Seduced  too  by  false  statements,  and  deluded  by  imaginary  hap- 
piness, they  fled  from  their  native  shores  to  undergo  a  state  of 
misery  ten  times  more  severe  than  that  from  which  they  vainly 
flattered  tl)emselves  they  were  escaping.    Their  deplorable  con- 
dition in  the  promised  land  of  America  is  thus  feelingly,  and  we 
believe  faithfully,  described  by  a  gentleman  who  spared  no  pains 
in  directing  his  inquiries  into  the  *  most  effectual  means  of  the 
improvemeut  of  the  coasts  and  the  western  isles  of  Scotland.' 

*  Within  these  few  years  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  inquire,  and 
liave  had  the  very  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining,  the  unhappy  fete 
of  many  of  those  unfortunate  people  who  have  emigrated,  either  from. 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  to  that  part  of  the  globe ;  and  even  within 
these  few  months  I  have  had  an  account  of  the  poverty,  wretchedness, 
nakedness,  and  misery  of  many  of  those  people,  which  it  is  almost  hor- 
rible to  describe.,  Of  money  there  is  none  to  be  obtained ;  what  is 
carried  out  is  soon  expended ;  and  when  their  clothes  are  worn  out 
they  have  no  means  of  replacing  them.  If  they  should  even  obtain  em^ 
ployment  as  labourers,  they  can  get  no  wages  in  money  from  their  em- 
ployers. If  the}^  obtain  land,  they  can  get  nothing  for  its  produce : 
their  food  a  little  Indian  corn  and  water,  they  drag  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence, with  little  chance  of  ever  acquiring  the  only  consolation  that 
remains,  that  of  procuring  the  means  of  returning  to  their  native  land, 
in  which  many  hundreds  of  these  deluded  people  declared  to  my  friend 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  most  abject  employments,  or 
even  to  beg  from  door  to  door  rather  than  support  the  miseries  of  their 
situation  in  America.  The  women  who  had  gone  out  were  of  all  others 
the  most  wretched  ;  nor  is  there,  of  either  sex,  or  of  any  description,  a 
single  individual,'  who  has  recently  emigrated  to  America,  that  would 
not  think  it  the  most  fortunate  emancipation  to  be  landed  naked  on 
their  native  shores.'* 

To  put  an  effectual  bar  to  the  recurrence  of  so  much  misery  on 
the  return  of  peace,  to  prevent  so  many  brave  men  and  their  families 
being  lost  to  the  country,  in  which  the  interests  of  humanity  are  no 
kss  concerned  than  those  of  sound  policy,  no  great  sacrifice  on  the 

*  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Abbot  on  the  improvemeat  of  the  ooaatt 
^nd  extension  of  the  fisheriu  of  Scotland,  &6.  by  R.  Fra«er«  Esq. 
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part  of  the  pablic  would  seem  to  be  required.  These  emigrations' 
ve  not  so  much  owing  to  a  redundancy,  as  to  a  scantiness,  of  po- 
pnhtioQ.  The  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants  over  a  wide  tract  of 
country  is  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  it ; 
it  is  useless  to  raise  grain  where  there  is  no  demand  for  it — no  mar- 
kets — ^no  roads — ^no  assemblage  of  people  in  towns,  uniting  in  one 
point  the  various  occupations  of  social  life,  and  sending  forth,  like  the' 
beart  in  the  human  body,  health  and  vigour  to  the  extremities.  In 
such  a  country  the  great  landholder  linds  his  advantage  In  converting 
whole  districts  into  pasture  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
require  not  a  turnpike  road  for  driving  them  to  a  market.  The  same 
scantiness  of  population  on  the  sea-coasts,  where  all  are  fishermen, 
is  attended  with  the  same  disadvantages.  The  families  of  tliese 
poor  people  are  in  a  state  of  constant  migration;  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  fisheniien  are  employed  in  gutting  the  fish.  The 
women  travel  along  the  dreary  coast,  from  bay  to  bay,  in  the  cheerless 
months  of  November  and  December,  with  their  infants  on  their 
backs,  a  little  oatmeal,  a  kettle  and  a  few  other  utensils,  which  an 
uninhabited  waste  could  not  supply:  *  they  commence  their  cold' 
and  heartless  labour  without  shelter  for  themselves  or  their  infants, 
widiout  any  change  of  their  daily  diet  of  fish  and  oatmeal,  no  house 
to  screen  the  sick  or  die  dying — the  heath,  the  cavern,  or  stunted 
bush  their  only  bed,  the  snow  or  the  hoary  frost  their  only  cover- 
ing.** So  strongly,  indeed,  was  the  House  of  Commons  impress- 
ed with  a  sense  of  the  evils  arising  out  of  this  state  of  the  country, 
that  it  is  declared  in  the  Act  f  which  incorporates  the  '  British 
Society/  '  that  the  building  of  free  towns,  villages,  piers  and  tishmg 
stations  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  North  Britain,  will  greatly 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  other  usefuh  objects  of  industry  in  that  part  of  the 
khigdom,  in  which  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  inhabitants  have 
hitherto  proved  a  great  impediment  to  their  active  exertions;  and 
their  beipg  collected  into  fishing  towns  and  villages  would  be  the 
means  of  forming  a  nursery  of  hardy  seamen  for  His  Majesty's 
oavy,  and  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.' 

Accordingly  three  fishing  settlements  were  fixed  on  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Directors ;  one  at  Ullapool,  on  the  north ;  another 
at  Loch-bay,  in  ihe  Isle  of  Sky ;  and  the  third  on  the  south  coast, 
at  Tobermory ;  since  which  has  recently  been  added  a  fourth  at 
Pttheney-town,  near  Wick  in  Caithness.  Bounties  were  also  given 
at  the  same  time  and  certain  facilities  granted  With  regard  to  the 
salt  duties,  which  have  subsequently  been  extended ;  but  thl<f  is  not 
enough :  before  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  Scotch 

•  View  of  the  lljghluidi,  1784.  t  36  Geo.  3. 
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9^  '         \ilgence  must  be  enlarged,  more  towns  built,  and 

^nd  complicated  regulations  arising  from  the  duty 
V  done  away.  This  is  of  far  greater  importance 
..^f  than  the  allowing  of  bounties,  and  in  the  end  at- 
««^faed  probably  with  less  loss  to  the  revenue.  We  think  with 
Adam  Smith,  that  a  tonnage-bounty,  proportioned  to  the  burden 
of  the  ship,  and  not  to  her  diligence  and  success  in  the  fishery,  is 
not  the  best  stimulus  to  exertion;  but  we  by  no  means  agree  with 
him,  that  vessels  will  be  fitted  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching, 
not  the  fish,  but  the  bounty.  We  must  also  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  fact  adduced  in  illustration  of  bis  theory,  namely,  that,  in  the 
year  17599  when  die  bounty  was  fifty  shillings  the  ton,  the  whole 
buss-fishery  of  Scotland  brought  in  only ybtir  fcarri?/*  of  herrings;  so 
that  each  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  in  that  year  cost  the  go- 
vernment, in  bounties  alone,  £\59  7s.  6rf.*  This  is  at  least 
strangely  inconsistent  with  what  he  advances  in  the  very  next  page, 
namely,  that  the  great  bounties  had  given  such  encouragement  to  the 
buss-fishery  as  to  ruin  the  boat-fishery.  But  facts  were  then,  as  they 
now  are,  against  his  theory ;  the  buss-fishery,  in  spite  of  bounties, 
is  gone  to  decay,  while  the  boat-fishery  not  only  survives  but  im- 
proves. We  agree  with  him,  however,  that  bounties  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  rash  adventurers  in  concerns  which  they  do 
not  understand,  and  cause  them  to  lose,  by  their  ignorance,  more 
than  is  gained  by  the  liberality  of  government.  The  bounty,  iu 
fact,  is  no  encouragement  to  the  actual  fisherman.  In  the  Shet* 
land  islands  the  laird  is  the  proprietor  of  the  boats.  All  that  the 
poor  fisherman  catches  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  laird*s  steward  at  a 
very  low  rate,  who,  in  return,  |ives  him  the  heads  of  the  fish  for 
himself  and  family,  and  serves  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life  from 
the  laird  s  storehouse  at  an  enormous  profit,  sometimes  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  for  a  peck  of  oatmeal  of  eight  pounds  weight.  His 
family  employ  themselves  in  making  worsted  stockings,  mittens 
and  uight-caps,  for  which  they  are  allowed  about  five  pence  a 
pair  \\ 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1785,  that  the  whole  of  the  duties  on  salt  received  into  the 
Treasury  from  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland, 
Caithness,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  on  an  average  of  the  preceding 
ten  years,  amounted  only  to  c£  17^  6^.  per  annum,  and  there  is^ 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  not  since  that  time  increased.  These 
counties  might  therefore  be  exempt  from  the  duties  on  salt  without 
much  injury  to  the  revenue ;  but  this  is  not  enough ;  they  should 


*  Wealth  of  Nations. 

t  General  Remarks  on  the  British  Fisheries,  1764. 
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also  be  exempt  from  '  the  various  vexatious  bonds  and  penalties 
which  at  present  accompany  that  indulgence,  and  which  in  many 
cases  are  as  distressing  to  the  fishers  as  if  they  paid  the  duty  on  the 
salt  they  use.'*  iiow,  for  instance,  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
poor  fisherman  should  send  to  the  distance  of  80  or  100  miles  to  a 
depot  of  salt  for  every  boat  load  of  fish  he  may  wish  to  cure  ?  how 
can  he  convey  such  cured  fisj^  to  a  custom-house,  equally  distant,  to 
have  it  examined  ?  He  has  not  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  a diip 
load  of  salt ;  or  if  he  had,  where  is  he  to  keep  this  perishable  article  f 
It  is  well  known  that  for  want  of  facilities  which  would  enable  in- 
dividuals to  purchase  small  quantities  of  salt,  hundreds  of  boat  loads 
of  fish  are  cast  away,  or  thrown  upon  the  land  as  manure. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  exemplify  the  beneficial  effects  arising 
from  the  free  use  of  salt,  without  being  subject  to  bonds,  pains,  or 
penalties,  than  the  privilege  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  import  salt  from  England  duty  free,  not 
only  for  curing  fish,  but  for  all  otlier  domestic  purposes.  In  the 
year  1769  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  amounted  to  17,600.  *  In 
the  year  1 784,'  says  Mr.  Fraser,  '  I  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed 
by  die  Treasusy  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  revenue  and 
fisheries  of  that  island.  I  found  that,  at  that  period,  without  boun- 
ties on  their  boats  or  the  tonnage  of  their  fishing  smacks,  or  any  pre- 
miums other  than  the  free  use  of  salt,  they  cairied  on  a  most  exten- 
sive fishery,  which  employed  2300  seamen.  In  tlie  absence  of  the 
herrings,  die  fishermen  supplied  the  consumption  of  the  island,  in 
great  abundance,  with  white  fish,  the  agriculture  was  greatly  increa- 
sed, and  the  population  consisted  of  30,000  souls,  having  nearly 
doubled  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  fifteen  years.'f  In  1798 
their  boats  had  increased  both  in  number  and  size ;  from  the  burden 
often  to  twelve  tons  they  had  now  advanced  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
two  tons,  of  which  the  numbi  r  exceeded  350,  each  employing  seven 
or  eight  men;  they  had  besides  from  forty  to  fifty  fishing  smacks 
fi'om  twenty  to  forty  tons  each,  the  whole  employing  upwards  of 
3000  seamen,  which  were  then  equal  to  the  number  of  men 
and  boys  employed  in  the  whole  of-tlie  buss  fishery  of  Scotland^ 
supported  by  bounties  exceeding  «£20,0(X)  a  year,  j;  The  prosperity 
of  this  island  continues  to  be  progressive,  which  Ts  ascribed  prin- 
cipally to  the  free  importation  of  salt,  lliat  frauds  are  here  com- 
mitted on  the  revenue,*and  that,  if  the  same  indulgence  was  grantl:d 
to  the  fisheries  of  Scotland,  they  would  be  committed  to  a  greater 
extent,  proportionate  to  the  greater  facilities  of  disposing  of  this  ar- 

*  CoiDiuittee  of  Fisheries  in  1785. 

t  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Cliarles  Abbot,  from  H.  Fraaer,  Tsq. 

i  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  CommoDs  for  the  Fuh«riei»  in  1798. 
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tide,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  1)ut  it  is  probable,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
more  benefited  by  the  increased  quantity  of  food  thereby  procured^ 
and  the  national  prosperity  more  advanced  by  the  increased  wealth 
of  a  numerous  body  of  fishermen,  than  it  possibly  can  be  by  the 
trifling  sum  which  may  accrue  to  the  revenue  from  the  present 
system  of  tlie  salt  laws  as  they  affect  the  fisheries.  We  are  per- 
suaded, however,  that  means  may  be  discovered  effectually  to  pre- 
vent duty-free-salt  from  being  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  curing  fish,  by  making  it  unfit  for,  or  immediately  detected  if 
applied  to,  any  domestic  use ;  as  tinging  it,  for  instance,  with  a 
pale  red,  green  or  yellow  colour,  while  liquid  in  the  pans,  and  thus 
communicating  a  tint  to  the  solid  crystals,  which  would  in  no  shape 
injure  the  fish. 

The  whole  sea  coast  of  Ireland,  its  bays,  creeks,  inlets,  lakes  and 
rivers  abound  with  all  the  various  kinds  of  edible  fish  and  of  the 
very  best  quality;  yet  the  fisheries  of  this  part  of  the  United 
Empire  have,  if  possible,  been  more  neglected  than  either  those  of 
England  or  Scotland.  The  Nymph  bank*  on  the  southern  coast, 
abounding  with  cod,  hake  and  ling,  and  presenting  a  fishery,  perhaps 
not  quite  so  extensive,  but  equal  in  all  other  respecU,  to  that  of  the 
banks' of  Newfoundland,  was  a  late  discovery.  The  Liverpool 
market  is  scantily  supplied  from  this  bank ;  but  those  of  Bristol, 
Bath,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  Portsmouth  and  London  might  derive  an 
ample  supply  of  white  fish  from  thence  with  greater  certainty  and 
facility  than  from  the  banks  of  the  North  Sea,  the  wind  blowing 
fair  from  it  for  all  those  markets  nine  months  out  of  twelve. » 
But  the  Irish,  poor -and  wretched  as  they  are,  and  surrounded  as  the 
island  is  with  inexhaustible  fishing  grounds,  are  either  so  indolent 
or  have  so  little^  inclination  to  engage  in  the  fisheries,  that  they 
have  not  yet  proceeded  a  single  step  beyond  pix>curing  a  partial 
supply  of  their  own  wants.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  less  taste 
for  a  sea-faring  life  than  their  insular  situation  might  be  supposed 
to  create,  a  proof  of  which  is  given  in  the  few  men  which  that 
country  furnishes  for  the  royal  navy.  With  a  population  consisting 
of  considerably  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland  does  not  supply  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  navy,  and  three-fourths  of  this 
small  portion  are  landmen.  Those  few  who  follow  the  occupation 
of  fishermen  are  so  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own  im- 
perfect methods  of  catching  fish,  that  they  have  hitherto  resisted  all 
attempts  at  improvement.    A  gentleman,  it  seems,  by  a  particular 

*  So  called  from  the  vessel  in  which  k  was  discovered^  bjr  Mr.  Do^Ie,  and  of  which 
SB  aeoount  was  published  in  1736* 
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iind  of  trammel  net,  proved  to  them  that  in  a  couple  of  hours  he 
could  take  ten  times  the  quantity  of  hake  that  they  with  their  hookers 
were  able  to  do  in  a  whole  night.  The  cost  of  one  of  these  hookers 
is  from  c£lSO  to  <£l50 ;  it  is  navigated  by  four  men  and  a  boy,  and 
the  mode  of  fishing  is  by  the  hook  and  line.  A  set  of  trammel  nets 
with  a  boat  costs  only  from  ,£30  to  £35.  Tliey  employ  four  men, 
bat  when  thrown  out  require  no  attention  and  do  not  prevent  the 
use  of  the  line  at  the  same  time, — the  one  is  certain,  the  other  un- 
certain. The  hake,  though  playing  about  in  shoals,  are  not  always 
in  the  humour  of  bitine;  but  they  ^cannot  escape  the  trammels. 
Hie  hook  too  must  be  oaitedy  ana  baits  are  sometimes  not  to  be 
bad.  The  poor  fisherman  can  never  hope  to  raise  out  of  the  produce 
of  bis  labour  so  large  a  sum  as  from  .£120  to  c£l50  to  enable  him  to. 
purchase  a  hooker ;  but  a  small  boat  and  a  net  may  fall  within  his 
compass,  or  at  any  rate  may  be  purchased  by  a  joint  contribution  of 
tbe  boats'  creM' ;  and  the  feelings  of  proprietorship  would  give  a 
spur  to  his  activity.  Yet  with  all  these  obvious  advantages,  such 
vas  the  prejudice  against  this  new  method  of  taking  iish,  that  the 
crews  of  the  hookers,  alarmed  at  the  supposed  diminution  of  their 
prolit,  occasioned  by  the  increased  supply,  combined  together  along 
tbe  whole  coast  and  destroyed  the  trammel  nets  wherever  they  dis- 
covered them.* 

Au  enlightened  society  for  Ireland,  formed  on  similar  principles 
to  that  of  the  British  society  for  extending  the  fisheries,  &c.  in 
uotlier  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  might  be  the  means  of 
removing  those  prejudices.  Still  the  same  difficulties  would  remain 
wid)  regard  to  the  salt  laws,  the  removal  of  which  it  is  presumed, 
would,  under  proper  regulations,  give  such  a  spur  to  the  Irish 
fisheries,  as  woidd  amply  compensate  the  loss  or  failure  of  the 
distant  iishery  of  Newfoundland,  neither  of  which  are  impossible 
coQtitigencies.  It  may  be  lost  by  the  war;  it  may  fail  through  the 
exertions  and  success  of  a  rival.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  for  some 
years  past  been  progressively  on  the  decline ;  whilst  that  of  New- 
£^land  has  continued  to  flourish  in  the  same  progression. 

It  is  slated  on- good  authority,  that  in  the  year  1805,  the  number 
of  vessels  employed  in  the  American  fishery  amounted  to  about 
1500,  carrying  about  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  caught  from 
8  to  900,000  quintals  of  fish,  while  the  whole  produce  of  tlpse  New- 
foaodland  fishery  did  not  exceed  500,000  quintals,  and  the  number 
of  vessels  and  men  employed  did  not  amount  to  one  half  of  that 
employed  by  the  Americans.f  The  causes  of  this  falling  off 
ve  stated  to  be;  first,  the  prohibition  from  making  such  local 

•  Hinti  for  tbe  Iinproveinent  of  the  Irish  Fishery,  by  Geo.  N.  Whately. 
t  CooflderatioDs  on  tbe  Expediency  of  adopting  certain  neuaies  for  the  EncoorMe* 
neot  or  ExtensioD  of  tbe  Newfoundland  Fishery.  1805. 
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laws  and  r^ulations  as  might  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  inhabitants;  secondly^  the  restriction  which  prevents  the  resi- 
dent inhabitants  from  erecting  their  necessary  dwellings;  thii^dly, 
the  prohibition  against  the  enclosure  and  cultivation  of  land,  which 
prevents  the  inhabitants  from  raising  any  part  of  their  provisions 
beyond  a  few  potatoes;  and  fourthly^  the  restriction  hid  on  the 
importation  of  provisions  from  the  United  States,  which  confines 
that  importation  to  bread  flour,  Indian  corn,  and  live  stock,  and 
that  only  on  conditions  not  calculated  to  a£Ford  the  inhabitants 
much  relief.  '  From  a  system  the  first  object  of  which  is  to  with* 
hold  that  principle  of  internal  legislation  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensible  to  the  good  government  of  every  community — 
which  restrains  the  building  of  comfortable  dwellings,  in  a  climate 
exposed  to  the  most  inclement  winter — which  prohibits  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  for  food — and  restricts  the  importation  of  it  from 
the  only  market,  which  the  inhabitants  have  the  power  to  go  to— 
from  such  a  system  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
foundland are  not  able  to  maintain  a  competition  against  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen/* 

We  have  our  doubts  whether  the  Newfoundland  fishery  would 
be  worth  the  carrying  on,  provided  our  home  fisheries  were  in  a 
better  state  of  cultivation.  To  send  out  an  annual  supply  of  food 
for  all  the  men  employed  on  this  fishery,  to  the  distance  of  3000 
miles,  and  an  annual  supply  of  fishermen  and  seamen,  who  make  it 
a  convenient  stepping-stone  in  their  emigrations  to  America,  while 
the  home  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  equally 
productive  of  the  same  kind  of  fish  equally  good,  are  nearly  aban- 
doned, is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  questionable  policy.  It  adds 
little  to  the  wealth  and  less  to  the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  tis  quite  impossible  that  we  can,  on  return  of  peace,  carry 
on  a  competition  with  the  Americans  on  their  own  shores. 

The  brief  review  which  we  have  taken  of  the  British  fisheries 
conveys  not  a  flattering,  but  we  believe,  a  faithful,  picture  of  their  pre- 
aent  state.  The  supply,  as  we  have  seen,  is  inexhaustible;  the  de- 
mand, not  satisfied  either  in  die  home  or  the  foreign  market ;  the 
object,  of  great  national  importance;  the  means,  completely  within 
ourselves;  and  success,  certain  under  a  well  regulated  plan.  We 
have  our  doubts,  however,  whether  Mr.  Schtutes  has  suggested 
mich  a  plan;  like  .most  projectors,  he  brings  forward  only  the 
favorable  bearings,  and  promises  too  much. 

Tlie  outline  of  his  scheme,  if  we  rightly  comprehend  it,  is  this— 
The  herring  fishery  to  be  placed  under  the  continual  support  and 
immediate  direction  of  the  government,  whose  chief  ofiicers,  as 

*  Coiisideratious  on  the  Expediency  of  adopting  certaui  measures  for  the  Encourage- 
ment or  Extension  of  the  Newtoaudland  Fishery.     1805. 
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factors  or  middle  men,  are  to  inspect  the  curing  and  packing  of  all 
ish  for  the  foreien  market.  The  salt  laws  to  be  revised,  restric- 
dons  removed,  all  penalties  abolished,  and  the  intervention  of  excise 
officers  dispensed  with.  A  fund  of  six  milliom  to  be  raised  and 
issued  in  descriptive  notes  of  one  to  five  pounds  each,  to  be  recalled 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent  To 
build  or  purchase  a  fishing  navy  of  4000  good  stout  vessels,  not 
less  than  50  or  60  tons  burden,  each  of  which,  with  all  the  appro- 
priate furniture,  is  calculated  to  cost  about  «£dOOO,  or  the  whole 
fishing  flotilla  twelve  millions;  one  half  of  the  value  to'be  advanced 
by  the  fund  above-mentioned.  The  fish  to  be  cured  on  board  and 
repacked  on  shore,  according  to  the  regulations  observed  by  the 
Dutch.  All  the  herrings  caught  and  packed  to  be  purchased  by 
government  at  25s.  a  barrel  of  sea-sticks,  which,  when  repacked, 
may  be  disposed  of  at  42s.  a  barrel.  It  is  supposed  that  each  ship 
will  take  and  cure  annually,  on  an  average,  600  barrels  or  2,400,000 
Wrds  on  the  whole,  which,  after  repacking,  will  give  1,600,000 
barrels  of  merchantable  herrings.  The  account  would  then  stand 
u  under. 

Payments. 

For  2,400,000  barrels  at  255.  the  barrel,  c£*3,000,000, 
in  five  years  .  .  .  .  ^15,000,0(X) 

Deduct  five  years  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed      1,500,000 

i^l  3,500,000 
Keceipts. 

IjBOOflOO    repacked    herrings,    or,    in  five  years, 
8,000,000  barrels  at  42s.  .  •  16,800,000 

Profit  to  Government  .  •  .  3,300,(XX> 

Or  annually  ....  £660,QOO 

Of  the  1 ,600,000  barrels  he  e9timates  600,000  for  the  consump- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  one  million  to  the  northern  nations  of  Europe; 
for  he  observes,  that  as  it  is  ascertained  the  latter  took  from  the 
Dutch  624,000  barrels  in  1653,  it  may  be  presumed,  '  upon  the 
Gilculatious  made  by  political  arithmeticians,'  tliere  must  have 
been  a  double  population  since  that  period,  and  consequently  there 
ntust  be  a  double  demand.  We  are  not  sufficiently  interested 
to  in<(uire  in  what  school  Mr.  Schultes  learned  his  political  ariih* 
metic,  but  if  his  mercantile  arithmetic  is  not  grounded  on  better 
principles,  we  suspect  that  Government  would  have  but  a  losing 
bvgain  by  employing  him  as  their  accountant  in  the  new  national 
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berring  fishery.  We  do  not  see  clearly,  what  appears  so  very  ob* 
vions  to  Mr.  Schultes,  how  the  poor's  rate  would  become  extinct 
by  compelling  each  poor  person  to  eat  four  salt  herrings  a  week. 
His  other  plan,  of  raising  *  seven  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
poands  a  year/  is  as  certain  as  it  would  be  ingenious,  if- — *  if 
two-thirds  of  the  poor  of  England  and  Wales  should  earn  by 
manual  labour  three  shillings  a  week  each  person.'  But  his  *  illus- 
tration' of  increasing  the  revenue  and  diminishing  taxes  by  repo* 
sitories  of  pickled  herring  in  every  town,  is,  to  us  at  least,  an  '  il- 
fastration'  in  the  form  of  oJtscuriAn  per  ohscurim. 

We  have  a  more  rational  and  feasible  *  project  of  a  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  British  fisheries'  by  an  anonymous  author.^ 
He  proposes,  I .  A  grand  national  corporation  organized  undier  the 
immediate  protection  and  superintendance  of  parliament.  2.  A 
capital  stock  of  to  be  raised  in  shares  by  the  sea  port 

towns  and  corporations,  proportioned  to  the  advantages  of  locality, 
and  amount  of  their  trade  and  tonnage;  an  annual  dividend  of 
5  percent,  guaranteed  on  the  capital.  3.  Conveniences  for  ship- 
ping, storehouses,  sheds,  &c.  constructed  in  places  contiguous  to 
the  best  fishing  grounds.  4.  A  free  use  of  salt  by  the  managers 
¥nthoutany  interference  of  the  revenue  officers.  5.  The  fish  taken 
and  cured  to  be  exempt  from  all  duties  whatever;  on  the  other 
hand  no  bounties  to  be  given.  6.  Fishermen  disabled  by  accident, 
age,  or  infirmity,  and  the  widows  and  children  of  fishermen  to  be 
provided  for.  7.  The  corporation  to  be  authorised  to  propose 
rules  for  the  regulation  and  discipline  of  the  fishery.  He  proposes 
to  catch  arid  cure  in  the  deep  sea  herring  fishery,  for  the  foreign 
market,  900,000  barrels,  and  for  home  consumption  600,000  bar- 
rels, or  1 ,500,000  barrels  annually,  which  at  Q4fi.  a  barrel  would  be 
worth  .£1,800,000.  To  do  this  there  would  be  required  60,000 
tons  of  decked  vessels  manned  with  14,000  men  and  bovs.  The 
cost  of  these  vessels,  with  their  furniture,  nets,  and  the  wharfs, 
storehouses,  fee.  he  estimates  at  cf  1,050,000,  which  with  the  total 
annual  expenditure,  risk,  and  interest  on  the  capital  will  be  further 
augmented  to  the  sum  of  .£  1,673, 250,  so  that  after  allowing  a  fair 
profit  on  all  the  articles  of  expenditure,  and  finding  employment 
for  vast  multitudes  on  shore,  there  will  remain  an  aimual  surplus 
saving  of  «£l 26,750.  On  the  same  principle  on  a  capital  of 
-£764,000,  expencjed  on  the  cod  fishery,  lie  makes  out  a  clear 
annual  gain  of  .£136,000  by  employing  40,000  tons  of  decked 
shipping,  and  4800  men  and  boys  to  catch  and  cure  600,000  bar- 
rels of  cod  fish. 

The  outline  of  the  plan  we  consider  as  unobjectionable.     We 
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would  only  add  that  the  shares  should  be  reduced  into  so  small  a 
mm,  ten  pounds  for  iostance,  that  every  poor  fisherman  might 
have  the  chance  of  becoming  a  proprietor^  and  should  always  be 
entitled  to  a  preference  in  the  purchase  ofshares,  which,  in  addi« 
tion  to  tiie  price  paid  for  his  labour  would  ensure  him  5  per  cent, 
on  all  his  savings;  the  cl^ar  profits,  after  the  appropriation  of  a 
fund  to  provide  for  decayed  fishermen  and  their  families^  might 
either  be  applied  to  au  increase  of  the  dividend  or  extension  of 
the  capital.     It  is  for  want  of  some  such  security,  that  capital  has 
aot  been  adventured  in  the  home  fisheries ;  and  government  only 
can  afford  satisfactory  security.    Wherever  a  capital  has  been 
advanced,  it  has   been   done  with  the  sole  view  of  securing  a 
monopoly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salesmen  of  Billinsgate.     A  real 
master  fisherman  with  an  establishment  of  vessek,  boats,  nets,  &c. 
is  a  character  wholly  unknown  on  the  coasts  of  Britain;  but  let 
the  government  guarantee  the  capitalist  5  per  cent,  for  the  money 
he  advances,  under  proper  regulations,  and  every  seaport  in  the 
kmgdom,  favourably  situated  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries, 
would  speedily  furnish  whatever  sum  might  be  required.     Sup- 
posing a  million  sterling  to  be  advanced  by  individuals  of  the 
various  fishing  stations  on  the  coast,  the  annual  expense  to  govern- 
ment would  not  exceed  .£50,000,  while  the  benefits  which  the 
nation  would  derive  from  it  are  incalculable.     We  think  nothing  of 
voting  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  annually  for  carrying  on 
the  Caledonian  canal,  which  many  well  informed  persons  consider 
as  an  useless  expenditure  ef  money ;  whilst  the  same  sums  annually 
expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  sea  coast  and  on  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  deep  sea  fishery  would  add  more  to  the  wealth,  strength, 
and  prosperity  of  Scotland,  tlian  all  the  Caledonian  canals  which 
engineers  have  projected. 

In  a  national  point  of  view  the  extension  of  the  home  fisheries 
would  be  attended  with  many  important  considerations.  By  aug- 
menting the  quantity  of  food  there  would  necessarily  result  a 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life;  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  poor,  artificers,  and  tradesmen  would  be  im- 
proved ;  and  a  permanent  fishery  would  be  the  means  of  rearing 
and  supporting  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  sea  coast,  and  of  creating  a  nursery  of  excellent  seamen  for 
the  navy,  not  less  valuable,  we  might  perhaps  say,  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  coal  trade.  This  is  a  consideration  of  more 
importance  at  the  present  moment,  when,  after  a  war  of  twenty 
years  duration,  our  old  seamen  are  fast  wearing  out,  and  the 
ordinary  sources  of  recruiting  young  ones  greatly  exhausted  by  the 
legular  army  and  militia,  into  which  landmen  are  tempted  to  enter 
by  the  large  bounties,  which  exceed  those  given  by  the  navy  in  a 
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five-fold  proportioD.  The  merchant  service  is  no  longer  that 
nursery  of  seamen  for  the  navy  which  it  used  to  be.  Merchant 
vessek  are  now  for  the  most  part  navigated  by  invalided  seamen 
and  foreigners;  and  the  Americans  have  robbed  us  of  40,000,  or 
as'some  say,  60^000  seamen.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  the  late  unfortunate  captures  of  our  frigates  by  the  Americans 
were  less  owing  to  any  disparity  in  the  respective  sizes  of  the  ships 
and  the  weight  of  metal,  (though  that  disparity  is  sufficiently  great 
to  account  for  it,)  than  to  the  circumstance  of  the  enemy's  ships 
being  manned  wholly  with  prime  seamen,  which  their  limited  navy 
enables  them  to  do ;  whereas  in  our  immense  fleets  one  third  part 
only  of  the  crews  of  the  ships  consists  of  able  seamen,  (among 
whom  the  petty  officers  are  included,)  the  rest  being  made  up  of 
ordinary,  laOdmen,  and  boys.  We  may  add  too  that,  in  many  of 
our  ships,  every  tenth  man  is  a  foreigner.  We  are  ready  to  admit 
that,  from  such  inferiority  of  bodily  strength,  and  of  numbers  versed 
in  seamanship,  this  new  naval  enemy  may  occasionally  have  the 
advantage ;  but  we  repel  with  disdain  and  indignation  the  calumnious 
assertion  that  our  seamen  have  become  '  heartless:'  an  assertion  so 
fabe  and  libellous  that  it  could  have  been  hatched  only  in  the 
mischievous  designs  of  some  dark  and  malignant  spirit,  or  in  4he 
disordered  brain  of  a  maniac;  but  no  sooner  hatched  than  confuted 
by  the  fact  of  a  British  frigate  completely  subduing,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  an  American  frigate,  her  superior  in  size,  her  superior  in 
metal,  her  superior  in  number  of  men.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  gene- 
rally known,  that  immediately  after  boarding,  the  Chesapeake 
separated  from  the  Shannon,  while  the  colours  of  the  former  were 
still  flying  and  the  ship  unhurt,  so  that  in  fact  the  whole  of  her 
remaining  crew  was  conquered  by  about  140  British  seamen,  with 
Brooke  at  their  head,  who  scoured  the  decks  and  drove  the  whole 
crew  into  the  bottom  of  the  ship  with  '  irresistible  fury.' 

With  such  men,  trained  by  such  an  officer,  we  have  little  to 
apprehend  from  the  superior  magnitudeof  the  enemy's  ships;  but 
we  do  entertain  very  serious  apprehensions  lest  the  supply  of  these 
brave  fellows  should  fail  us.  By  encouraging  the  fisheries,  how- 
ever, every  seaport  town,  every  little  village  on  the  coast,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  creeks  and  inlets,  would  become  a  nursery  of  sea- 
men. jEvery  spot  to  which  boats  and  vessels  resort  must  necessa- 
rily raise  seamen;  the  very  sight  of  them  creates  a  taste  for  the  sea 
in  the  neighbouring  youth ;  and  the  little  adventures  and  risks  of  a 
coasting  voyage  or  a  fishing  expedition,  instead  of  deterring,  serve 
only  to  excite  in  boys  of  spirit  a  stronger  desire  to  brave  the  *  hA* 
lows  of  the  stormy  deep.'  We  roust  not  flatter  ourselves  that  tlie 
long  protracted  war  has  increased  our  naval  power ;  far  otherwisi^ 
is  the  case,  as  every  experienced  officer  in  the  service  well  knows. 
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It  18  therefore  the  more  incumbent  oti  the  government  to  omit  no 
measures  that  may  tend  to  keep  up  this  ^  arm  of  our  streugth/  so 
essential  to  the  honour,  the  independence^  and  the  security  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  we  know  of  no  measure  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  as  that  of  giving  every  possible  assistance  and 
encouragement  to  the  home  fisheries. 

But  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries  in  a  naval  point  of 
view  is  almost  of  equal  importance  on  the  recurrence  of  peace,  as 
m  die  midst  of  a  war.  What,  we  would  ask,  is  to  become  of  the 
145,000  seamen  and  marines  now  serving  in  the  navy,  at  tlie  con- 
clusion of  the  warf  Supposing  that  45,000  be  required  to  be  kept 
in  full-pay,  what  is  to  become  of  the  remaining  100,000?  When 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  which  we  now  almost  exclu- 
sively possess,  comes  to  be  divided  among  the  several  maritime 
nations  of  Europe  and  America,  so  great  a  number  of  discharged 
seamen  will  in  vain  seek  for  employment  in  our  commercial  ma- 
rine; and  if  not  employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  or 
IB  some  wav  or  other,  must  obviously  be  lost  to  the  countrr. 
We  may  fairly  reckon  however  that  of  diese  100,000  men,  one  m 
£ve,  from  long  service,  wounds  and  infirmities,  will  be  unable  to 
provide  for  himself,  and  will,  therefore,  be  a  fit  object  for  the 
nation's  gratitude,  dispensed  through  the  medium  of  that  noble 
institution,  towards  the  support  of  which,  indeed,  every  seaman 
contributes,  and  b  therefore  the  more  entitled  to  its  relief.  But 
where  are  the  fiinds  to  be  found  to  provide  for  20,000  additional 
obj^tSy  who,  on  every  consideration,  must  be  thought  deserving  the 
benefit  of  Greenwich  hospital!  There  are  at  present  on  that 
establishment  about  2500  in,  and  10,000  out,  pensioners,  requiring 
an  annual  sum  of  <£  120,000.  In  peace  the  revenues  must  fall  on 
greatly,  as  many  of  the  productive  sources  will  then  be  dried  up. 
A  national  fishery  would  give  employment  to  all  such  Greenwich 
pensioners  as  were  able  to  be  useful,  whether  in  the  ships  fishing  at 
sea,  or  the  boats  attached  to  the  fishery,  or  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions connected  with  it  onshore,  the  number  of  whom  may  at  least 
be  reckoned  at  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  few  of  the  in-pensiouers,  comfortable  as  they  are,  who 
would  not  rather  prefer  a  small  out-pension  to  enable  them  to  pass 
the  evening  of  their  days  among  their  friends,  who  mostly  reside  at 
some  or  o^er  of  the  sea  port  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Now 
every  in-pensioner  costs  the  establishment  at  least  £$6  annually, 
^diile  the  largest  out-pension  does  not  exceed  c£l  8,  and  many  are  as 
W  as  J07*  Hence  thrice  the  present  number  of  those  in  Ae 
hospital  might  be  subsisted,  and  with  greater  comfort  to  them- 
selves, by  admitting  the  helpless  only  as  in-patients,  and  allowing 
«Q  such  as  were  still  able  to  do  something,  full  libertv  to  gei 
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where  they  pleased.  By  this  regulation,  were  the  fisherieai  once 
established  onu  grand  national  plan,  employment  might  be  found 
on  every  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  vast  num- 
ber of  brave  and  deserving  men,  each  retiring  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  native  spot:  and  here,  with  the  addition  of  his  small  pension 
to  his  earnings,  the  worn-out  seaman  might  be  enabled  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  that  life,  of  which  the  best  portion  had  been  devoted 
to  his  country's  service,  among  the  friends  and  companions  of  hii 
early  days. 

Every  one  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  manning  the  navy  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  new 
war.  For  every  ship  of  the  line  that  we  could  send  to  sea,  the  first 
six  months  of  the  war,  the  enemy,  by  his  marine  conscription,  would 
be  able  to  man  and  equip  five.  But  a  national  fishery,  established 
on  a  grand  scale  and  under  proper  regulations,  would  form  such  it 
nursery  for  the  navy  that  we  might  then  rely  with  certainty  on  a 
supply  of  seamen  equal  to  the  manning  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  at 
the  shortest  notice,  on  the  speedy  equipment  of  which  the  safety 
of  the  country  might  perhaps  mainly  depend. 

We  pretend  not  to  know  whether  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment may  or  may  not  have  been  drawn  to  this  important  subject; 
but  we  do  know  that  the  highest  considerations  of  state- policy — 
that  every  motive  of  public  interest  and  private  benefit — uiTge  the 
immediate  adoption  of  some  efficient  jpJan  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  fisheries.  The  present  state  of  the  war  makes 
such  an  undertaking  the  more  necessary,  whilstiarther  delay  may 
be  altogether  fatal  to  it.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  plan 
that  our  fishermen  should  obtain  a  full  possession  of  the  fishing 
grounds,  and  be  in  vigorous  pursuit  of  all  the  various  fisheries  from 
Shetland  to  the  Land's  End,  before  the  termination  of  the  war. 
That  period  once  arrived,  the  golden  opportunity  will  have  passed 
away.  Whenever  peace  shall  take  place,  we  may  be  well  as- 
sured that  our  ancient  rivals  the  Dutch,  who  by  French  alliance 
have  lost  their  navy,  their  commerce  «nd  their  colonies,  will, 
through  French  Assistance,  strain  every  nerve  to  re-create  the  one 
and  regain  the  others.  To  eflfect  this,  they  have  the  same  means 
and  the  same  resources  which  succeeded  so  well  and  so  rapidly  in 
former  times.  Nothing  that  we  can  possibly  do,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  will  check  their  progress  half  so  effectually  as  an  immediate 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  on  our  part,  while  the 
war  lasts,  and  the  getting  possession,  not  only  of  the  best  fishing 
grounds,  but  also  of  the  best  foreign  markets  for  the  dispo- 
sal of  their  produce.  Those  markets  are  now  open  to  us.  The 
Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
tlie  West  India  islands,  the  Brazils  and  Spanbh  America  would 
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insure  a  demand  for  an  almost  unlimited  i^uantity  of  salted  fish.  It  • 
"nould  be  idle  to  suppose  that,  ou  the  return  of  friendly  relationa 
with  tlie  Dutchy  \vc  stiail  be  able  to  prevent  tlieir  fishing  on  oiir 
coasts,  and  in  our  very  harbours,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
do  heretofore.  In  the  last  short  interval  of  peace  they  came  over 
to  dredge  for  oysters^  and  to  procure  whilks  for  bait,  in  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  French  fishing  vessels  visited  the  banks  and 
ijiltts  on  the  coa^t  of  Ireland ;  and  a  boast  was  made,  in  die  offi- 
cial joaraal  of  diat  country^  that,  in  the  course  of  two  luonUis, .  the 
Boulogne  fishermen  caught  as  many  herrings  on  our  side  of  the 
Channel,  as  produced  them  <£28,000 ;  and  that  one  third  of  this 
6um  was  paid  by  English  fishermen  in  ready  money  for  the  purchase 
of  fish  caught  on  their  own  shores  ]  * 

In  any  negociation  for  a  general  peace,  e\eTy  effort  will  be  used 
by  our  inveterate  and  deadly  foe  to  thrust  forward,  as  a  prominent 
feature,  the  liberty  of  ih^  seas*  Our  naval  superiority  is,'  in 
fact)  tlie  lethalis  arw/do  that  rankles  in  his  breast.  By  Uiat 
aiperiority  the  spark  of  liberty  has  still  been  kept  alive  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  by  it  alone  have  Spain  and  Portugal 
been  rescued  from  the  tyrant's  iron  grasp.  We  are  therefore  ac- 
cused by  him,  on  all  occasions,  and  tlie  accusation  is  re-echoed  by 
his  worthy  coadjutor  in  America,  '  of  wishing  to  exclude  the  uni- 
verse from  that  elemeyt  which  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the 
globe;'  and  of  throwing  a  barrier  across  this  '  common  highway 
of  nations/  The  accusation,  we  need  not  say^  is  utterly  un- 
fouixied.  Tlie  superiority  which  we  have  obtained  by  the  skill 
and  valour  of  Jiritish  seamen  has  been  used  widi  British  generosity 
and  moderation.  But,  we  confess,  it  has  frequendy  occurred  to 
us,  that  Uie  charge  might  have  been  answered  by  a  public  decla-^ 
ration,  stating  clearly  and  explicitly  what  those  maritime  jights 
are,  ^  which^^'  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Abbot  when  speaking  in  die 
name  of  die  Commons  of  England,  '  we  have  resolved  never  to 
surrender.'  The  ground  on  which  we  stand  is  too  firm  and  too 
elevated  to  require  us  to  rest  our  foundation  on  undefined  preten- 
tions. We  may,  with  safety,  not  only  declare  wliat  those  rights  are, 
but  furdier,  tliat  we  shall  wage  ititerminable  war  rather  than  abate 
ur  compromise  one  iota  of  them.  We  hold  the  full  and  free  use 
of  the  ocean,  and  every  part  thereof,  by  the  whole  universe,  as  a 
tiindauiental  principle  of  public  law,  subject  only  to  those  regula- 
tions -  whicii  have  been  established  and  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
nations.  England,  it  is  true,  husjong  claimed  the  sovereignty  of 
ibe  seas  as  a  right  which  universal  conquest  has  fairly  given  her ;  a 
right  which  we  trust  she  will  long  continue  to  hold  for  her  own 
bonor  sftid  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind.  Uer  sovereignty 
however  is  purely  military,  and  in  other  respects  but  a  '  barren 
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sceptre  \  fori  we  repeat  tfiat  at  no  period  does  it  appear  that  she 
ever  intended  to  set  up  any  claim  to  a  legal  and  possessory  right  of 
the  soa  to  the  exclusion  of  other  nations. 

That  we  have  used  the  sovereignty  of  the'  seas  with  moderation 
is  no  idle  assertion.  If,  by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  the  sea 
has  been  held  to  be  innocent,  and  inexhaustible,  and  therefore,  that 
every  one  has  a  right  to  use  it  for  navigation,  and  for  fishing,  Eng- 
land has  not  infringed  either  of  those  rights.  She  has  exercised  no 
prerogative  of  power  beyond  what  is  strictly  recognised  by  the  law 
of  nations — assumed  no  privilege  that  could  tend  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  legal  right  to  the  dominion  even  of  her  own  seas. 
The  Mare  C/ausum  of  Selden  was  certainly  calculated  to  mislead^ 
and  it  did  mislead,  a  great  part  of  the  public  on  a  point  to  which  the 
public  feeling  was  tremblingly  alive;  but  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
that  day  never  thought  of  confounding  the  two  questions  of  military 
dominion,  and  legal  right  of  possession;  or,as  Vattel  expresses  it, 
*  England  never  claimed  the  property  of  all  the  seas,  over  which 
she  has  claimed  the  empire;'  whilst  he  admits  at  the  same  time, 
that  she  had  a  right  to  take  possession  of  the  herring  fishery  on  her 
coasts,  though  the  omission  of  so  doing  caused  that  fishery  to  be- 
come common. 

As  the  right  to  an  appropriate  fishery  on  our  own  coasts  may 
speedily  be  brought  into  public  discussion,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  inquire  how  the  fact  stands  with  regard  to  our  claims  to  the 
fishei7  in  the  seas  of  Great  Britain — whetlier  we  have,  in  point 
of  fact,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  established  a  claim,  by  assuming 
to  ourselves  the  power  of  granting  licenses,  or  assigning  limits,  to 
those  fisheries.  There  are  two  or  three  points  on  record  that  would 
seem  to  countenance  the  idea  of  the  Kings  of  England  having  ex- 
ercised these  acts  of  sovereignty.  Sir  John  Boroughs,  whom  we 
have  before  quoted,  says,  in  his  Sovereignty  of  the  British  Seas, 
that  Philip  the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  obtained  ^ef  Queen  Mary 
his  wife,  a  licence  for  his  subjects  to  fish  upon  the  north  coasts 
of  Ireland,  they  paying  yearly  for  the  same  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which  was  accordingly  paid  into  the  exchequer  of  Ireland ; 
but  he  produces  no  audiority  excepting  the  hearsay  of  the  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Fitton  the  treasurer.  Such  payment  is  no  where  on 
record,  and,  if  ever  made,  was  either  a  private  bribe  or  an  extortion. 
What  appears  to  render  this  the  more  prol>able.  is  that  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Queen  Elizabeth  openly  aflirmed  to  those  of  Denftiark, 
when  that  power  pretended  to  prevent  foreigners  from  fishing 
between  Norway  and  Iceland,  '  tliat  the  kings  of  England  had  in 
no  time  forbid  the  freedom  of  fishing  in  the  Irish  sea,  albeit  they 
were  lords  of  both  banks.'  Again,  it  is  recorded  by  Camden,  and 
quoted  by  a  number  of  writers,  that  the  Dutch  asked  leave  of  the 
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governor  of  the  castle  of  Scarborough  to  fish  for  herring  on  that 
part  of  the  coast,  observing  that  '  the  English  always  gave  leav« 
to  fish,  reserving  the  honour  to  themselves,  but  slothfully  resigning 
the  profit  to  others/  But  Sir  Philip  Meadows  observes  that  Mr. 
Camden  has  produced  no  authority  for  such  an  assertion ;  that  the 
governor  might  jik'obably,  by  his  civilities  to  the  fishermen,  make 
ipme  perquisites,  and  derive  some  emoluments,  by  permitting 
tkin  to  dry  their  nets  on  shore,  fetch  victuals  and  water,  &c.  but 
that  it  is  not  likely  he  had  so  indefinite  a  power,  as  to  enable  him 
to  give  leave,  upon  bare  asking,  for  forei^ers  to  fish  at  pleasure 
wi&n  the  royalties  of  the  crown;  that  at  any  rate  it  is  manifest 
that  no  state  ever  did  pay  to  the  crown  of  England  any  yearly  sum 
or  other  consideration  for  liberty  of  fishing  upotf  the  seas  of 
England,  for,  in  such  case,  such  sum  must  have  passed  into  the 
account  of  the  exchequer  as  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenues,  and 
have  there  remained  on  record.*  He  further  observes  that  none 
of  our  leagues  and  treaties  made  either  with  the  house  of  Burgundy 
or  with  the  hou!<e  of  Austria,  since  the  union  of  the  two  houses,  or 
with  the  States  General,  since  their  disunion  from  both,  have  ever 
reserved  to  the  crown  of  England,  any  annual  payment,  fee-farnt 
or  consideration,  for  their  liberty  ef  fishing  in  our  seas;  that  a 
certain  sum  was  never  agreed,  and  that  an  uncertain  one  could  never 
be  demanded ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  ancient  treaties  from 
die  time  of  Edward  IV.  to  James  I.  M'ith  the  dukes  of  Brittany 
and  Burgundy  and  the  princes  of  the  Low  Countries,  invariably 
covenant  on  both  sides  that  their  respective  subjects  should  freely, 
and  without  let  or  hindrance,  fish  every  where  upon  the  sea,  without 
asking  any  licenses,  passports  or  safe  conducts. — For  instance,  in 
the  treaty  between  Edward  IV.  of  England  and  Francis  duke  of 
Britany,.  the  fishermen  of  both  nations  pourront  peaceahlemeni 
utler  par  tout  sur  mer  pour  pesvber  et  gaigner  leur  vivrcy  sans 
impeachentent^  ou  disturber  de  fune  partie  ou  de  Pautrey  &c. 
Thus  also  in  the  Intercursns  Magnus  made  in  1493  between 
Henry  VII.  and  Philip  IV.  it  is  agreed  quod  piscatores  utriusqut 
partis  poterint  nbique  ire  navigare  per  mare^  securi  piscari,  abs" 
yue  impedimento,  liceittia,  scu  salvo  conductu.  And  the  Dutch, 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabetli  were  never  molested  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  privileges. 

Tliere  are  two  cases,  however,  on  record,  that  would  seem  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  of  a  licensed  fishery  on  the  part  of  England.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  King  James  I.  I6OO,  a  proclamation  was  published, 
inhibiting  all  persons  of  what  nation  or  quality  soever,  not  being 

*  Obserratioiii  concerning  the  Dominion  and  Sovereignty  of  the  Seas,  coin|)oscd  hj 
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natural  bom  mibjects^  from  fishing  upon  any  of  the  Coasts  and  sea^ 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  isles  adjacent,  without  first 
obtaining  licences  from  the  king,  or  his  commissioners,  authorized 
in  ths^  behalf,  which  licences  were  to  be  renewed  yearly,    lliis 
royal  edict,  however,  which  further  required  a  rateable  composition 
to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  proportioned  to  the  tonnage,  seems 
altogether  to  have  been  disregarded  by  the  continental  states,  whose 
subjects  met  with  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining  an  indefinite  liberty  of 
fishing  every  where  close  upon  the  English  shores,  and  even  within 
*  its  bays  and  havens,  without  the  least  fear  of  iiiolestationi  by  the  pay* 
ment  of  some  trifling  fee  or  gratuity.    A  repetition  of  the  pro- 
clamation by  King  Charles  I.  in  1636,  with  the  view  of  establish-' 
ing  a  claim  to  an  appropriate  fishery,  met  with  no  better  success. 
The  better  to  enforce  this  edict,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a» 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  sent  into  the  North  Sea  to  compel  the 
Dutch  fishermen  to  take  licences,  and  to  pay  for  the  same,  at  a 
moderate  rate,  which  they  gladly  accepted,  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  benefit  of  the  fishery  without  molestation;  but  the  ambassador 
of  the  States  General  in  England  remonstrated  against  this  un* 
precedented  proceeding  and  disavowed  the  act  of  their  fishermen. 
Henry  IV.  of  France  did,  however,  it  seems,  pay  England  the 
compliment  of  asking  permission  to  fish  for  soles  on  the  English 
banks  for  the  use  of  his  own  table ;  and  our  own  Henry  VIII. 
condescended  to  renew  a  treaty  which  Henry  VII.  had  made  with 
John  II.  of  Denmark,  in  winch  it  .was  ihutually  covenanted  that 
'  the  liegemen,  merchants  and  fishermen  of  England,  should  fiah 
and  traffic  upon  the  Northern  Sea,  betwixt  Norway  and  Iceland, 
but  under   a  proviso  of  first  asking  leave,  and  renewing  their 
licences  froni  seven  years  to  seven  years,  (de  septennio  in  septen- 
nium,)  from  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway  and  their  succes* 
sors.** 

Next  as  to  a  limited  fishery.  This  expedient  has  also  been  tried, 
but  with  no  better  success  than  a  licensed  one. '  The  precise  bound- 
aries of  that  marine  territory,  which  approximates  to  the  dominions 
of  any  prince,  have  never  been  established  by  universal  consent. 
.It  has  been  held  indeed  as  a  general  maxim  of  national  law, '  that 
he,  who  is  lord  of  both  banks,  is  lord  of  the  intermediate  channel ;' 
but  even  this  concession  is  subject  to  modification  where  that  chan- 
nel is  the  passage  into  open  seas.  Civilians  unanimously  agree  as 
to  the  right  of  sea  property,  but  difi'er  as  to  the  extent  and  quantitj 
of  tliat  right.  One  living  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  might 
with  seeming  propriety  extend  that  right  an  hundred  miles  into  the 
ocean ;  another  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean 

*  .Sir  Pt  Meadon-«,  ou  the  DomiRioii  «iid  Suvcmgiitj  of  the  Scat.     Ptpysian  MSS. 
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ni^tthittk  twenty  leagues  of  sufficient  extent;  anoth^  again  migfat 
maintain,  that  so  mueh  of  the  sea  appertains  to  the  knd,  as  a  raaB 
can  see  over  from  the  shore  on  a  clear  day;  all  these  notions  have 
in  fact  had  dieir  supporters.  But  as  Sir  Philip  Meadows  observ^ 
widi  regard  to  the  last,  *  if  a  man  see  from  Dover  to  Calais,  1 
sappose  the  like  can  be  done  from  Calais  to  Dover;  and  whose 
shall  the  sea  be  betwixt  ?*  The  opinion  of  more  modern  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations  seems  to  assign  the  distance  of  a  cannon 
ihot  from  any  part  of  the  shore  as  the  extent  of  marine  jurisdiction, 
or,  as  a  general  principle,  that  legal  dominion  of  the  sea  should 
extend  so  far  from  the  coast  as  the  safety  of  the  nation  renders 
it  necessary,  and  her  power  is  able  to  assert.^  Tlie  extent  of  the 
British  seas  has  at  all  times  been  a  fruitful  theme  of  dispute  and 
discussion  with  neighbouring  nations.  In  the  attempt  to  settle  the 
honour  of  the  flag  between  England  and  France,  Richlieu  proposed 
that  French  ships  should  strike  the  flag  and  Idwer  the  topsail  to 
BriUsh  ships  in  the  English  Channel  when  nearer  to  the  English 
Aore,  and  that  British  ships  should  strike  to  those  of  France  when 
ueeting  nearer  to  the  French  coast.  The  Cinque  ports  considered 
iheir  jurisdiction  to  extend  half  seas  over:  the  Trinity  house  were 
of  opinion  that  the  British  seas  extended  from  Cape  Finisterre 
to  the  middle  of  Van  Statenland  in  Norway,  and  from  thence 
aorthward  of  Scotland  and  the  isles  thereof.  The  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  having  in  1712  called  on  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  the 
jndge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  British  seas,  he  delivered  it  as  follows,  which  our  readers  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  consider  as  that  of  a  good  courtier,  rather 
dian  of  a  sound  lawyer. 

'  1 .  I  take  it  without  any  doubt  that  the  four  seas,  namely, 
east,  south,  west  and  north,  are  within  her  Majesty's  sea  dominions, 
as  Qqeen  of  Great  Britain.  2.  That  the  east  and  south  parts  of 
diu  dominion  extend  to  the  opposite  shores,  and  if  a  line  be  drawn 
from  Berwick  to  the  Naze  in  Norway,  and  another  from  Cape 
Finisterre  to  CapeCiear,  or  the  most  western  point  of  land  in  Ireland, 
I  conceive  the  space  within  those  lines  lias  been  always  reputed  a 
part  of  the  British  seas;  but  I  cannot  say  this  is  the  utmost  extent  oi 
them  southward,  there  being  some  opinions  that  carry  them  farther. 
3.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  north  Foreland  to  Calais,  and  another 
from  the  islands  of  Scilly  to  Ushant,  I  think  the  space  betAvecii 
those  lines  and  the  opposite;  shores  describe  that  part  of  the  British 
seas  called  the  Channel;  and  the  other  space  from  the  Channel  to 
the  Naze  is  called  the  German  ocean.'  After  describing  the  seas  gf 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  *  if  the  British  domi- 
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nion  may  be  extended  as  far  from  the  Irish  shores  to  the  westward 
in  any  proportion  that  the  ocean  bears  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Gulph  of  Venice,  the  Euxine,  Sound,  Belt  or  White  Sea,  which  are 
possessed  by  several  princes  or  states,  who  restrain  those  respective 
dominions;  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  may  take  in  many  more 
leagues  than  any  of  them  do  miles;  or,  if  they  claim  by  virtue  of 
being  possessed  of  opposite  shores,  her  Majesty  may,  by  the  same 
rule,  claim  the  western  ocean  beyond  Ireland/*-  When  Sir  WiK 
liam  Temple  boasted  that  by  tlie  treaty  concluded  in  1673,  between 
King  Charles  II  and  the  States  General,  the  flag  was  carried  ta 
all  the  height  his  Majesty  could  wish,  because  it  was  stipulated  in 
the  4th  article  of  that  treaty,  *  that  the  States  General  of  uie  United 
Provinces,  in  due  acknowledgment  on  their  part  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain's  right  to  have  his  flag  respected  in  any  of  the  seas 
irotn  Cape  Finisterre  to  the  middle  point  of  the  land  Van  Stateq 
in  Norway,  agree,  (ac.  that  their  ships  shall  strike  their  fl^  and 
lower  their  topsaU,  &c.  Sir  Philip  Meadows  asked,  ^  what  has 
England  to  do  with  the  bay  of  Biscay  or  sea  of  Norway?  Fronx 
Cape  Finisterre  to  Van  Staten  is  a  greater  stride  than  the  British 
seas,  (as  in  former  treaties  the  article  stood,)  but  then  it  weakens, 
our  standing.  The  limits  flxed  between  the  two  capes  are  too 
wide  for  dominion,  too  narrow  for  respect.  The  crown  of 
England  claims  no  dominion  in  an^  seas  but  the  British  only,  yet 
it  Claims  respect  every  where  and  m  all  seas/f 

More  moderate  as  well  as  more  rational  were  the  ideas  of  King 
James  I.  as  to  sea  dominion  and  nmrine  jurisdiction.  It  appears 
from  Selden,  that  in  the  year  1504,  the  second  of  his  reign,  he 
caused  twelve  sworn  men  well  skilled  in  maritime  affairs  to  trace 
out  on  a  map  the  sea  coasts  of  England,  on  which  were  drawn 
straight  lines  from  one  promontory  or  headland  to  another,  and  all 
that  was  intercepted  and  included  within  these  lines  was  called  the 
king's  chambers  and  royal  ports.  With  this  sea  cluirt  was  published 
a  royal  proclamation,  in  which  they  are  stiled  *  the  places  of  the  king's 
dominion  and  jurisdiction/  Sir  Leonine  Jenkins  calls  them  *  those 
ancient  sanctuaries  where  by  the  law  all  merchantmen  are  in  safe-t 
gard,  and  all  hostilities  whatsoever  are  to  cease,  and  where  all 
parties,  though  in  enmity  with  one  another,  are  equally  to  pay  a 
reverence  to,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of,  his  Majesty's  protection. 

This  act  of  King  James  has  been  considered  as  impolitic, 
because  it  implied  that  he  had  no  right,  or,  if  he  had,  that  he  relin^ 
quished  it  altogether,  beyond  that  boundary.  It  was  soon  evident 
ho^^ever,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  limit  his  right  of  the  fisheries 
within  such  narrow  bounds,  as  we  have  already  seen  by  his  pro-« 

*  Admiralty  Hecords. 
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clamadon  five  years  afterwards,  prohibiting  foreigners  from  fishing 
OD  any  of  the  coasts  and  seas  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  without 
a  licence.  In  fact,  in  the  very  same  year  that  he  caused  the  said 
sea-chart  to  be  drawn,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  conclude 
au  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotlandi 
among  other  things  concerning  the  trade,  mntually  agreed  *  that  the 
fishing  within  the  friths  and  bays  of  Scotland  and  in  the  seas 
within  fourteen  miles  distance  from  the  coasts  of  that  realm,  where 
neidier  English  nor  other  strangers  have  used  to  iish,  slwuld  be 
reserved  and  appropriated  to  Scotchmen  only;  and  reciprocally 
Scotchmen  to  abstain  from  fishing  within  the  like  distances  off  the 
coasts  of  England/  In  the  same  I'eign,  Lord  Carlton,  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was  informed,  tliat  a  communication  had 
been. made  to  the  United  States  commissioners  in  London,  tltat 
their  subjects  would  then  and  in  future  be  prohibited  from  fisliing 
within  fourteen  miles  of  his  Majesty's  coasts.*  The  Dutch  how- 
ever paid  little  attention  to  this  notice.  They  out-numbered  us  in 
their  merchant  shipping  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  l,t  and  their 
navy  as  to  number  and  tonnage  was  far  superior  to  ours.  It  was 
manifest  indeed  that  they  were  determined  to  try  with  u^  a  vigorous 
contest  for  naval  superiority,  and  King  James  did  not  find  it  pru- 
dent to  provoke  it  at  that  time. 

Since  thai  no  good  precedent  can  be  advanced  to  establish  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  on  her  opposite  neighbours  either 
a  limited  or  a  licenced  fishery,  even  in  her  own  seas,  the  obvious  policy 
00  her  part  would  be  that  of  forming  a  numerous  and  expert  bod^ 
of  fishermen,  while  the  war  continues,  which  has. given  us  the  unn- 
vailed  commerce  of  the  world,  as  we  have  long  been  the  uncon- ' 
trooled  masters  of  tlie  sea.  We  know  of  no  other  effectual  mode  of 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  a  rivalship  of  the  fisheries, 
than  that  of  a  prior  occupation  of  them;  for,  peace  once  restored, 
m.  vain  we  sliould  endeavour  to  exclude  tliem  from  our  fishing 
grounds;  the  very  attempt  to  do  it  would  involve  us  in  eudkss  dis- 
putes and  difficulties.  If,  in  the  midst  of  war,  we  are  so  indulgent 
or  so  indifferent  as  to  permit  them  to  fish  half  Channel  over,  they 
will  not  scruple  to  visit  our  bays  and  harbours  in  time  of  peace. 
We  permit  even  to  our  enemies  the  enjoyment  of  a  benefit  which, 
under  a  change  of  circumstances,  they  U'ould  peremptorily  refuse 
to  us.  W^e  allow  them  to  come  out  and  fish  without  molestation, 
notwithstanding  that  fishery  not  only  feeds  th^r  markets,  but 
supplies  their  blockaded  fleets  with  a  succession  of  seamen — almost 

the  only  seamen  whom  they   have  the  opportunity  of  making. 
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Wc  did  indcfed/on  one  occaaion,  seize  some  fifteen  or  .sixteen  of 
the  Dittch  schuyts,  beeiiusey  on  the  ioss^of  the  Flora  frigate  in 
1808y  the  surroundings  fishing  boats,  instead  of  assisting  the  suf-. 
ferersy  inhumanly  made  away  from  the  wrocli  and  loft  them  to 
perish ;  about  the  same  time  too  the  Dutch  had  broken  a  cartel  which 
they  had  concluded  with  Great  Britain.  Btit  what  was  the  con- 
sequence F  The  Dutch  fishermen  found  in  our  easy  philanthropy 
an  amnesty  for  the  Joss  of  those  brav^  men  of  the  Flora,  who  had 
perished  through  their  inhumanity;  the  schuyts  and  fishermen  were 
restored,  the  order  rescinded,  and  the  Dutch  fish  as  before  without 
molestation. 

The  immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  establishing  a  national 
fishery  on  a  grand  scale,  must  plead  our  excuse  for  extending  the 
present  article  to  so  great  a  length.  Happy  shall  we  be  if  we 
have  succeeded  in  drawing  the  attention  of  those  to  the  subject, 
through  whose  influence  and  exertions  alon^  those  advantages  can 
be  obtained. 


Art.  II.  An  Es$ay  towards  a  Theory  of  Apparitions.     Bj  Johp 

Ferriar,  M.  D. 

nnHE  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  belief  in  apparxtiona 
-*-  could  became  universal  only  by  its  truth,  and  that  those  who  deny 
it  with  their  tongues,  confess  it  with  their  fears,  has  perhaps  received 
more  consideration  than  it  is  fairly  entitled  to.  li  he  last  remark 
will  not  carry  very  far  at  any  rate,  nor  is  it  of  much  avail  even  in 
the  very  small  extent  to  which  it  is  applicable;  for  the  fear  of  ghostB 
inay  well  survive  the  belief  in  them,  and  is  much  oftener  tlie  ^ect 
of  habit,  than  the  result  of  conviction.  It  was  said  of  a  certain 
officer,  the  early  part  of  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  extraordinary 
shifts  and  distresses,  that  a  reverse  of  fortune,  which  brought  plenty 
and  ease,  never  could  put  him  above  the  fear  of  bailiffs,  at  sight 
of  whom  he  invariably  fled ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  averred  that 
there  scarcely  lives  a  person  who  does  not  retain  a  more  or  less 
painful  impression  from  some  danger  which  no  longer  exists.  The 
first  part  of  the  sentence  has  however  more  weight,  and  tliough  the 
universality  of  the  creed  respecting  spirits  cannot  be  argued  as  a 
proof  of  their  visitation,  it  at  least  proves  the  existence  of  some 
unhrersai  causes,  which  must  have  led  to  such  a  belief.  A  discussion 
of  these  forms  the  subject  of  t^e  work  at  present  under  our  consi* 
deration. 

The  author  prefaces  it  by  declaring  that  he  is  about  to  open  a  new 
and  unbeaten  fif  Id  to  the  composer  of  romance,  and  to  present  ai^ 
effectual  antidote  to  the  terrors  of  the  ghost-seer,  assuring  thosie 
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iK'KojD  he  invites  to  his  '  enchanted  castle'  that  the  door  will  not  1>t 
opened  to  them  '  hy  a  grinning  demon ,  but  by  a  very  ^ivil  person  in 
a  black  cap.'  Instead  however  of  ushering  in  his  guests  with  the 
method  and  solemnity,  which  such  a  description  implies,  he  ha^ 
scarcely  admitted  them  before  away  goes  this  grave  personage  with 
a  hop,  «tep  and  a  jump,  which  might  almost  baffle  the  activity  of 
Mr.  Scott*s  goblin-page.  We  will  tax  our  muscles  to  accon^any 
him  in  elasticity  and  irregularity  of  movement.  He  b^ns  by  al« 
lowing  that  impressions  have  been  made  upon  the  senses  of  persons 
of  credit,  which  wer^  apparently  praeternatural; — diat  by  such  '  the 
forms  of  the  dead  and  the  absent  have  been  seen  and  their  voices 
have  been  heard.'  Proposing  to  explain  these  reputed  prodigies 
by  physical  means,  he  states  it  to  be  a  known  fact  that,  in  cases  of 
delirium  and  insanity,  spectral  delusions  take  place  .and  often  cooti^ 
nue  duriug  several  days ;  but  says  it  has  not  been  generally  noticed 
that  similar  effects  may  have  been  produced  by  a  partial  and  unde-» 
tected  affection  of  the  brain.  Deducing  all  fantastic  apparitions 
from  this  source,  he,  for  greater  perspicuity,  as  he  states,  dis^ 
tributes  his  matter  under  the  three  following  divisions: — 1st. 
The  general  law  of  the  system  to  which  spectral  impressions 
may  be  referred;  8d,  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  morbid  impres* 
sions  of  this  nature  without  any  sensible  external  agency;  dd,  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  best  authenticated  hiHtories 
of  apparitions/  but  he  soon  loses  sight  of  his  arrangement. 

Having  thus  announced  the  plan  of  the  author,  weshall  follow  him 
as  we  can ;  hut-feel  that  we  give  po  very  favourable  earnest  of  our  ac» 
tivity  by  being  stopped,  at  the  very  threshold,  by  this  bold  propo- 
ntion.  '  It  is  a  well  known  law  of  the  human  economy,  that  the  im* 
pressions  produced  on  some  of  the  external  senses,  especially  on  the 
eye,  are  more  durable  than  the  application  of  the  impressing  cause/ 
Tlie  author  first  illustrates  this  position  by  the  description  of  a 
faculty,  which  he  had  himself  possessed,  in  his  youth,  of  recalling, 
in  the  dark,  any  interesting  object  that  he  had  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  colouring  the  copy  with  all  the  lirilliancy  and  force 
of  the  original;  and  then  in  confirmation  of  his  system,  cites  an  in- 
sinuatioiv  of  Dr.  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia,  that  this  error,  like  the 
deceptions  of  perspective,  is  only  corrected  by  experience.  To  this 
principle  he  attributes  dreams,  the  supposed  spectacles  exhibited 
ia  the  aurora  borealis,  and  other  natural  illusions,  illustrated  by 
different  examples.  But  were  the  impression  made*upon  the  organs 
of  sight  not,  what  it  certainly  is,  a  mere  repetition,  effected  we  know 
not  how,  through  the  force  of  imagination,  but,  in  fact,  permanent, 
and  only  corrected  by  experience;  we  should  perceive  in  children 
the  first  dawn  and  progress  of  observation,  as  well  with  respect  to 
(bif,  as  to  the  illusions  of  perspective,  the  process  of  which  b  easily 
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irac^.  Were  the  itDin-ession,  of  nvhich  the  author  treats,  other 
than  imaginary,  why  need  he  have  resorted  to  a  dark  room  in  order 
to  renew  the  images  with  which  lie  had  been  previously  amused  ? 
These' would  have  been  still  visible,  according  to  his  theory,  (unless 
he  means  to  ai^e  yet  more  whimsically,  that  this  unefFaced  pic- 
ture of  things  onoe  seen  operates  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is 
before  our  eyes,)  though  confused  with  the  objects  of  his  immediate 
view.  He  would  have  enjoyed  his  romantic  prospects  in  mid-day 
and  in  a  garret;  the  only  inconvenience  might  have  been  the  having 
Us  green  fields  dotted  with  a  tester  bed,  high*back  ch-airs  and  bu- 
reaus.* This  principle  too  is  insufficient,  as  he  afterwards  vintu- 
ally  admits,  to  the  establishment  of  his  system  respecting  appari* 
tions ;  for  those  who  have  sleeping  or  waking  dreams,  do  not  only, 
copy,  they  imitate  and  compound.  We  confess  that  we  have  the 
more  delight  in  battering  this  new  and  extraordinary  proposition, 
because  we  think  the  doctrine  singularly  uncomfortable.  Other 
*  of  the  external  senses,*  we  are  informed,  may  be  capable  of  this 
real  secondary  affection.  Now  diough  there  are  many  impressions 
which  all  would  willii^ly- reproduce,  we  believe  that  no  one  covets 
ft  second  edition  of  squalls  and  broken,  bones.  Vous  ne  devez  pas 
dire  que  vous  avez  refu  des  eaups  de  batofif  mais  gu^il  vons  semble 
dUen  avoir  refUy  may  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  suggestiou  to  a  man 
who  has  been  just  cudgelled,  but  it  is  more  cruel,  and  not  a  whit 
more  philosophical,  after  admitting  his  first  misfortune,  to  persuade 
him  that  it  will  be  renewed  at  a  time  when  there  is  not  a  twig  in 
sight,  or  an  arm  to  brandish  one;  especially  if  he  has  not  been 
bastinadoed  often  enough  for  him  to  have  corrected  this  impres- 
sion by  dint  of  experience.  Such  is  the  consolation  afforded  by 
'  a  very  civil  person,'  who  professes  to  annUiilate  the  tyranny  of  the 
imagination* 

The  manager,  having  now  explained  the  nature  of  his  machinery, 
draws  up  the  curtain  and  exhibits  his  phantasmagoria,  which  presents 
us  with  legions  of  spirits,  black,  white,  blue  and  grey.  One  trick 
in  the  puppetshow  deserves  to  be  recorded.  One  of  the  mortal 
dramatis  personam  in  imagination  swallows  the  devil ;  a  case  which, 
in  our  opinion,  should  be  referred  to  a  confused  association  of  ideas. 
From  the  most  generous  motives  *  he  resisted,'  says  Dr.  Ferriar,  *  the 
calls  of  nature  during  several  days,  lest  he  should  set  the  fouljiend 
at  liberty.  I  overcame  his  resolution,  however,'  he  adds,  '  by 
■■■■■.■■,.     II    ■ .._ —I    ■     ■  -  ■    ■  I      .I.—  . ■ ,     ,, 

♦  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  retina,  in  some  cases,  Tetatning,/or  a  few  tecondt,  the 
impressioMs  which  it  has  received ;  but  we  deny  the  extent  in  wliich  this  fact  has  heeu 
maintained,  and  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from  it.  Such  instances  are. 
we  believe,  rare,  and  usually  considered  by  medical  nien  as  arising  from  some  debility, 
#r  morbid  affection  of  the  organ. 
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tdministeiTng  an  emetic  in  bis  food/  Another  case  of  a  young 
bdif,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  own  apparition,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  author's  own  principle-  of  insanityi  as  she  may  certainly  be 
pronounced  to  have  been  beside  herself'. 

Taking  a  hirge  skip  here,  amongst  other  impediments,  over  ly« 
canthropia,  (in^whicb  the  patient  imagines  himself  to  have  become 
a  wolf,  '  an  impression,'  we  are  toldj  *  >i*hich  has,  no  doubt,  been 
produced  or  strengthened  by  narcotic  potions  of  hyoscyamus  and 
datura  stramonium,'  query,  wolf's  banef)  for  we  find  that  we  caiH 
not  leap  fair  with  the  author,  we  find  ourselves,  amongst  accessory 
causes  of  delusion,  with  respect  to  spectres,  followed,  as  usual, 
by  stories  more  or  less  apposite.  One  of  them,  that  of  M.  Bezuel 
and  M«  Desfontaines,  is  extremely  curious.  These  two,  yirhai 
boys,  the  eldest,  M.  Bezuel,  being  only  fifteen,  made  a  compact, 
wluch,  lor  greater  solemnity,  they  signed  with  their  blood,  engaging 
diat  whichever  died  first  should  visit  the  survivor.  They  were 
loon  afiterwards  separated,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  agree- 
BeDt  was  fulfilled  by  M.  Desfontaines,  who  had  'been  drowned 
near  Caen,  and  who  appeared,  on  the  succeeding  day,  to  hia  firiend« 
The  circumstances  which  preceded  this  visitation  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  Bezuel  was  amusing  himself  one  day  in  hay-* 
Biaking  at  a  certain  M.  de  Sortoville's,  M'hen  he  was  seized  with  a 
fainting  fit,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  restless  night.  He  experi- 
enced a  second  fit,  in  the  same  meadow,  on  the  following  day, 
attended  with  the  same  consequences.  ^Again  on  die  third  day^ 
while  on  the  hay-stack,  he  experienced  a  similar  attack,  and  llus 
was  a  prelude  to  the  ghost,  Scc^^    He  tells  the  story  himself. 

*  I  fell  into  a  9woon;  one  of  the  footmen  perceived  it  and  called  out 
ibr  help.  They  recoTcred  me  a  little,  but  my  mind  was  more  disorder- 
ed than  it  had  been  before,  I  was  told  that  they  asked  me  what  ailed 
me,  and  that  I  answered,  ^^  I  have  seen  what  I  thought  I  should  never 
see.''  But  I  neither  remember  the  question  nor  the  answer.  However, 
it  agrees  with  what  I  remember  I  saw  then,  a  naked  man,  in  half  length, 
but  I  knew  him  not  They  helped  me  to  go  down  the  ladder,  but,  be- 
cause I  saw  Desfontaines  at  the  bottom,  I  hud  again  a  fainting  fit:  my 
head  got  between  two  staii-s,  and  I  again  lost  my  senses.  They  let  mo 
down,  and  set  me  on  a  large  beam,  which  served  for  a  seat  in  the  great 
Place  de$  Capudns.  I  sat  upon  it,  and  then  no  longer  saw  M.  de  Sor- 
toville  nor  his  servants,  though  they* were  present;  and  perceiving  Des-" 
fontaincs  near  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  who  made  me  a  sign  to  come  to 
hi  ID,  I  went  back  upon  my  seat,  as  it  were  to  make  room  for  him,  and 
those  who  ^w  me,  and  whom  I  did  not  ^ee,  observed  that  motion.' 

He  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  apparition  took  him  by  the  arm 
sod  conducted  him  into  a  bye  lane,  where  he  conversed  with  him 
for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  iuformed  him  of  all  the 
partjcttlars  of  his  deaths  which  had  taken  placcj  as  was  before 
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ttated^  on  the  preceding  day.'  All  saw  him  walk  away ;  and  Mv 
de  Sortoville  and  his  footboy  heard  him  speaking  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  was  asking  and  answering  questions.  All  this  time^  how- 
ever,  his  spiritual  companion  was  invisible  but  to  himself.  Their 
intercourse  was  repeated  more  than  once.  That  the  fainting  fits 
were  the  cause  of  this  illusion  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  Dr.  Fer- 
riar  informs  us,  speaking  from  his  own  experience,  '  that  the  ap- 
proach of  syncope  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  spectral  appear-- 
ance;*  but  it  is  seldom  that  an  opportunity  can  be  afforded,  as  m 
the  present  instance,  of  watching  die  gradual  concoction  of  a  ghost. 
The  appearance  of  Desfontaincs,  like  the  first  crude  apparition 
seen  by  Bezuel,  was  only  a  half  length,  and  this  mode  of  seeing 
spirits  by  halves  appears  more  general  than  we  should  have  sup- 
posed; for  we  are  told,  in  another  place,  that  two  old  ladies,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  anticnt  castles,  comparing  notes  respecting  their 
different  residences,  one  of  them  averred  that  hers  was  haunted  by 
the  appearance  of  tlie  upper  part  of  a  human  figure,  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence which  was  received  with  great  apparent  satisfaction  •  by 
the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  explained  to  her  why  her  mansion  was 
ifisited  only  by  the  lower  half.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  te^ 
aorted  to  the  obvious  expedient  of  tossing  up  heads  or  tails  for 
double  or  quits.  Dr,  Ferriar,  however,  who  has  served  up  every 
variety  of  spectre,  has,  in  addition  to  these  semi-goblius,  furnish«d 
us  with  an  instance  of  a  double  phantom,  or  rather  a  sort  of  polypua 
ghost.  We  extract  tlie  story,  which  is  taken  from  Lucian,  as  fur- 
nisbmg  a  new  and  amusing  theory  of  the  division  of  labour. 

*  Eucrates  says  that  he  became  acquainted  in  Egypt  with  Pancrates, 
who  had  resided  twenty  years  in  the  subterraneous  reccssen,'  where  he 
liad  learned  magic  from  Isis  herself.  '*'  At  length,"  hestatesj  **  he  per* 
.  auaded  me  to  leave  all  my  servants  at  Memphis,  and  to  follow  him 
alone,  telling  me  that  we  should  not  be  at  a  loss  for  attendants.  When 
we  came  into  any  inn,  he  took  a  wooden  pin,  latch,  or  bolt,  and  wrap* 
pJDg  it  in  some  clothes,  when  he  had  repeated  a  verse  over  it,  he  made 
it  walk  and  appear  a  man  to  every  one.  This  creature  went  nbout^ 
prepared  supiper,  laid  the  cloth,  and  waited  upon  us  very  dexterou:>ly. 
Then,  when  we  had  no  further  occasion  for  it,  by  repeating  another 
▼erse,  he  turned  it  into  a  pin,  latch,  or  bolt,  ag^in.  He  refused  to  im*> 
part  the  secret  of  this  incantation  to  me,  though  very  obliging  in  every 
thing  else.  But  having  hid  myself  one  dav  in  a  dark  corner,  I  caught 
the  first  verse,  which  consisted  of  three  syllables.  After  he  had  given 
lis  orders  to  the  pin,  he  went  into  the  market  place.  Next  day;  in  his 
absence,  I  took  the  pin,  dressed  it  up,  and  repeating  those  syllables,  or- 
dered it  to  fetch  some  water.  \Yhen  it  had  brought  a  full  jar,  I  cried 
*^  Stop,  draw  no  more  water,  but  be  a  pin  again.''  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  he  i-citerated  the  command  of  as  you  xverft  the  perverse 
pin  continued  his  employment  till  he  had  nearly  tilled  the  house. 
•*  I,  not  able  to  endure  tliis  obstinacy,  (continues  Eucrates,)  and  fearing 
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he  T^tum  of  nay  companion,  lest  he  should  be  displeasedi,  seited « 
katchet  and  split  the  pin  in  two  pieces.  But  each  part,  taking  up  a 
jUi  ran  to  draw  more  water,  so  that  1  had  now  two  servants  in  place  of 
oQe«  In  the  mean  time  Pancrates  returned,  and,  understanding  tha 
matter,  changed,  them  into  wood  again*  ^  they  were  before  the  incaa^ 
udoD* 

The  aathor  liavin^,  at  last,  dismissed  his  shadows^  sums  up  his 
evidence  by  the  declaration  that  the  facts  which  he  has  stated  have 
afforded  to  himself  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  difficulties  re- 
specting what  he  terms  spectral  appearances;  he  calls  upon  tlie 
physician  and  philosopher  to  examine  such  cases  with  accuracy  in* 
stead  of  re^rding  them  either  with  terror  or  contempt^  ^  and  to 
ascertain  their  exact  relation  to  the  state  bf  the  brain  and  of  the 
external  senses;'  he  observes^  that  were  this  done, '  the  appearance 
of  a  ghost  would  be  regarded  as  of  little  more  consequence  tiian  a 
headache/  and  finally  congratulates  liimself  on  having  '  released 
die  reader  of  history  from  the  embarrassment  of  rejecting  evidence 
m  some  of  die  plainest  narratives^  or  of  experiencing  uneasy  doubts 
when  the  solution  might  be  rendered  perfectly  simple,'  and  ttius  he 
reconducts  bis  guests  to  the  entrance  of  hb  enchanted  castle. 

*  Prosequitur  dictis  portdque  emittit  eburnd/ 

We  fear  that  the  doctor's  nostrum  will  not  turu  out  the  perfect 
specific  he  imagines. 

*  0  voux  qm  craignez  tant  les  esprks, 
Et  qui  Us  craignez  sans  y  croire/ 

may,  as  we  have  before  stated  our  opinion,  be  applied  to  the  largest 
class  of  those  for  whom  he  prescribes.  On  these  all  medicine  wiU 
be  thrown  away;  their  morbid' propensities  must  be  left  to  wear 
diemselves  out,  or  H  any  potion  can  avail,  it  is  a  disease  wherein  the 
patient  must  minister  to  himself.  There  is,  however,  another  de- 
scription of  actual,  or  possible,  ghost-seers,  who  might,  perhajM, 
profit  by  such  a  discussion  of  the  subject ;  but  this  determined  as* 
sailant  of  the  world  of  phantoms  has  left  unattempted  the  two 
strongest  works,  beiiind  which  they  -may  intrench  themselves; 
Every  one  who  has  experienced  a  violent  nervous  attpck,  or  witness- 
ed the  efiect  of  it  on  others,  and  indeed  every  one  who  has  had  the 
nightmare  in  dayiiglit,  must,  if  they  think  at  all,  have  found  in  such 
causes  an  explanation  of  ghosts,  and  will  have  easily  conceived  to 
tbereselves  a  more  diseased  state  of  ororans,  which  might  represent 
phantoms  more  vivid,  more  precisely  figured,  and  more  permanent 
than  those  with  which  they  have  been  visited.  But  the  difficulties 
vith  regard  to  accepting  this,  as  a  general  solution  of  the  mystery, 
are,  first,  the  evidence  we  have  of  more  pei^sons  than  one  havnig 
'  these  appearances;  and,  next^  that  of  some  event,  whi^ 
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could  not,  by  natural  meaosi  be  known  at  the  time,  having  been 
thus  maniiested ;  a  circumstance  which  appears  at  once  to  explain 
the  cause  and  to  attest  the  truth  ol  such  a  visitation.  These  two 
defences  are,  however,  certainly  more  assailable  from  the  previous 
demolition  of  the  outworks  which  surrounded  tbeni. 

I'he  great  poiut  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  supposed 
verihcation  ot  ghosts  by  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  pcxsoa  is^ 
that  if  we  give  the  witnesses  credil  for  being  honest,  it  would  be 
going  much  too  far  to  allow  them  to  be  unprejudiced,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  this  description  which  are  in  circulation^ 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  minds  of  those  who  have  seen  such 
sights,  were' prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  wonderful  by  circum*. 
stances  eitlier  ol  time,  place,  or  conversation.  Men,  in  this,  situ* 
ation,  resemble  instruments  tuned  to  the  same  pitch,  which,^  if  a. 
note  of  one  be  struck,  will  repeat  tbe  sound  on  a,  corresponding 
string.  The  following  story  may  serve  as  an^  illustration.  A  tra*- 
,  veller  in  the  east  found  himself  in  a  village  where  there  was  a  great 
outcry  against  vampires.  It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  the 
vampire  of  spectral  history  is  a  dead  body  which  has  the  privilege 
of  sucking  tlie  blood  of  the  living.  So  universal  was  the  belief 
that  the  magistrates  granted  a  general  search  warranty  and  the  tra- 
veller accompanied  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  church 
yard  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  into  execution.  The  grave  of  ft 
person  suspected  was  opened  in  his  presence,  and  while  he  savr 
nothing  but  a  putrid  and  macerated  carcass,  the  rest  beheld,  in 
the  same  object,  freshness  of  complexion,  and  corpulence,  in  short, 
all  the  known  indicia  of  the  delinquent's  profession,  and  were  much 
inclined  to  give  the  dissentient  an  .opportunity  of  practising  it^ 
in  his  own  person,  for  obstinately  maintaining  his  opinion.  Here 
all  the  assistants  but  tlie  stranger  were  predisposed  to  belief;  but 
it  may  be  shewn,  by  aiu>tljer  instance,  that  tlie  imagination  oif  one 
person  will  reflect  the  images  represented  by  that  of  anotlier,  even 
where  it  has  not  been  previously  wrought  upon  and  prepared  for 
audi  an  impression.  A  modern  poet  who,  though  he  has  exercised 
a  powerful  command  over  the  world  of  spirits,  is  certainly  free 
from  superstition,  accompanied  a  friend  one  evening  to  a  place  in 
Edinburgh,  where  they  sold  oysters.  They  were  shewn  into  an 
inner  room,  and  sat  down  to  table.  Here  they  were  joined,  as  they 
believed,  by  an  unknown  person,  whom  neither  of  them  knew ;  but 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  bis  appearance  was  unaccompanied  by 
any  circumstances  of  terror.  He  neither  swallowed  his  oysters, 
shell  and  all,  or  did  any  thing  which  could  subject  him  to  suspi«* 
cion.  'i'hey  lost  sight  of  him  they  knew  not  how ;  and  on  going 
into  the  next  room  and  inquiring  about  their  uninvited  guest,  were 
assured  by  those  who  bad  remained  there  during  the  whole  time 

they 
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they  vrere  witbtn^  that  no  one  had  passed  through  that  i^artihent^ 
iriiich  afforded  the  only  means  of  access  to  their  own.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  objected  to  any  inference  drawn  from  this  anecdote, 
that  die  imagination  of  the  two  gentlemen  in  question  had  proba- 
bly been  warmed  with  wine*  Perhaps  so :  bnt  le  peril  monte  Uk 
tiie  comme  le  vin,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  and  fear  b  as  quickly 
communicated  as  an  electric  shock.  We  may  also  consider  optical 
deceptions,  which  have  been  generally  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ferriar 
amongst  the  causes  of  ghost^seeing,  as  one  explanation  of  these 
better  attested  stories;  but  they  are  of  much  too  rare  occurrence 
to  be  admitted  as  a  universal  solvent  of  apparitions. 

With  respiect  to  the  second  class  of  spiritual  anecdotes,  which 
includes  all  accounts  of  visitations,  where  some  event  appears  to 
coincide  with  tho  spectacle  represented  by  the  imagination,  we* 
must  recollect  that  we  hear  only  of  those  where  the  result  cor- 
responds with  its  supposed  signification;  the  thousand  instances  in 
which  it  does  not,  are  never  communicated.  A  young  man,  a  wri- 
ter in  India,  is  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  his  mother  (whom 
be  had  left  in  England)  bathed  in  tears.  He  conceives  this  to  be 
aa  iatiaiatioa  of  his  fadier's  death,  communicates  what  he  has  seen 
to  a  friend,  and  this  person,  under  the  idea  of  giving  him  a  lesson 
gainst  credulity  in  the  future  disproval  of  his  fears,  desires  him 
to  make  an  entiy  of  all  the  circumstances  in  his  pocket-book. 
The  sensible  intention  of  this  friend  is  disappointed  by  the  verifi-^ 
cation  of  the  vision.  Take,  on  the  other  hand,  a  story  which  may 
well  weigh  against  the  preceding.  Three  brothers,  out  of  four, 
sleeping  in  the  same  room,  when  boys,  dream  that  their  father  is 
dangerously  ill,  or  dead,  yet  nothing  had  passed  which  might  natu- 
rally have  suggested  to  them  so  painful  an  idea.  His  death  would 
have  been  but  one  wonder  the  more,  but  he  long  survived  the  triple 
omen  by  which  it  was  apparently  figured.  The  fact  is,  whimsical 
combinations  are  continually  taking  place,  which,  when  they  in- 
volve nothing  which  savours  of  a  ghost,  we  are  content  to  consider 
as  the  effect  of  what  is  called  chance;  if  they  do,  we  must  cut  the 
knot  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Many  of  these  are  as  much 
out  of  the  reach  of  calculation  as  any  story  of  second  sight.  We 
take  one  as  an  instance.  A  short  time  ago,  a  seaman,  belonging 
to  the  Arrogant,  died,  and  the  wages  due  to  biih  were  claimed  by 
his  brother,  named  John  Carr,  living  at  No.  4,  Spicer  Street, 
Shadwell.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  was  found  that  Mary  Carr,  his 
sister,  residing  at  Lowth,  in  Ireland,  had  been  appointed  his  exe- 
cutrix. Orders  were  given  for  sending  her  the  papers  necessary 
to  her  receiving  whatever  miglit  be  due ;  but  these  were,  by  some 
mistake,  forwarded  to  the  direction  of  tlie  first  claimant,  at  No.  4, 
Spicer  Street,  Shadwell.    In  thi^  street  there  were  two  Nos.  4, 

and 
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apd  at  one.  of  these  actually  dwelt  anodier  \\'oman  of  the  name  of 
Mary  Carr,  who,  having  possessed  herself  of  the  papers,  attended 
at  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  and  received  the  money. 

Still  we  have  not  traced  the  illusion  to  its  source:  if  we  have 
explained  the  causes  which  liave  fortifiejd,  or  appeared  to  prove  thc^ 
truth  of  this  belief,  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  how  the  mind 
iirst  acquired  it, — 'how  it  iirst  came  by  the  idea  of  a  ghost;  and 
miless  we  were  prepared  to  argue  that  this  is  innate,  we  know  but  one 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  the  supposing  it  to  spring  out  of 
the  universal  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  whetlier  this  be  a 
traditional  fragment  of  revelation,  or  an  induction  formed  from 
dreams. .   To  these  the  savage  always  ascribes  divinity.     The  In- 
dian, therefore,  whose  imagination  tirst  represented  to  bim,  in 
sleep,  the  image  of  a  deceased  frieyd,  though,  in  his  dream,  he 
might  imagine  him  still  alive,  would,  on  waking,  conceive  his  appa-* 
rition  to  have  been  indicatory  of  another  state  of  existence.     He-* 
specting  the  ready  adoption  of  the  creed,  we  sliali  find  no  difficulty, 
when  we  consider  how  universally  our  hopes  and  fears  rest  upon  a 
world  beyond  our  own;  and,  perhaps,  diere  is  no  more  striking 
proof  of  the  predisposition  of  the  human  mind  to  that  weakness, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  essay,  than  the  instiiKtive 
dread  of  darkness,  remarkable  in  children,  who  have  escaped  the  taint 
of  nursery  superstition,     llie  gloom  of  itself  seems  to  dispose  the 
mind  to  melancholy^  and  a  vague  feelingof  insecurity  leads  the  imagU 
nation  to  people  it  with  such  terrors  as  it  can  furnish  and  dress  up^ 
out  of  its  preconceived  ideas.     A  father  and  motlier,  who  liad  taken 
every  possible  precaution  to  preserve  an  infant  daughter  from  all  the 
lionofs  of  the  church-yard,  observed  in  her  an  evident  apprehension 
of  being  alone  in  the  dark.     They  naturally\oncIuded  that  their 
care  had  been  fruitless,  but,  on  examining  into  die  object  of  her  fear^ 
she  confessed  that  this  was  no  other  than  ^  Ell^K^ide*     She  had 
lieard  the  word  used  by  her  mother,  ai>d,  not  knowing  that  the  said 
]t)II-\vide  was  ^  base  and  mechanical,'  being  Stnick  widi  tlie  majesty 
of  the  name,  and  receiving  '  ignotum  pro  magitifico,^  had  adopted 
lutn  as  an  object  of  respect,  precisely  upon  the  Same  principle  oo 
which  the  late  worthy  member  for  Suiisex  cheered,  at  the  bare  men- 
tion of  the  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Widlachia. 

But  wc  feel  that  we  have  caught  the  contagion  of  story- telling; 
we  have  been  too  long  occupied  in  this  '^xiofJMxi^i  >ve  willingly 
4(op  our  weapons,  and  retire  from  the  contest. 
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Akt.  m.  Correspondence  of  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefieldf  JB.  A^ 
with  the  lafe  Right  Hon.  Cnarles  Jathis  Fox,  in  the  Years  1796 
— 1801,  chiefly  on  Subjects  of  Classical  Literature.  8vo.  pp. 
S32.  London;  Cadell  fc  Davied;  Edinburgh,  Blackwood; 
Dublin,  Keene.  1813. 

nPHE  diffusion  of  wealth,  literature,  and  curiosity ;  tiie  increased 
^  disposition  to  read,  and  the  increased  ability  to  buy  books, 
have  not  only  added  to  the  number  and  fertility  of  living  writers, 
hot  have  also  occasioned  the  press  to  groan  under  a  vast  additional 
load  of  posthumous  publications.  No  sooner  does  an  eminent 
person  die,  than  his  scrutoire  is  ransacked,  and  his  friends  are  soli-^ 
cited  for  material  to  make  a  volume.  His  works  are  sought  foi: 
widi  almost  as  much  regularity  as  his  last  will  and  testament;  wad 
by  the  time  the  latter  has  been  proved  at  Doctor's  Commons, 
the  former  are  almost  ready  to  appear  in  Patemoster-row.  Nor 
is  thiis  process  applicable  to  professed  writers  alone.  A  few  sketches, 
or  hints,  or  a  fragment  found  in  his  port- folio,  or  verses  ascribed  to. 
turn ;  or,  if  none  of  these  things  exist,  the  never-failing  resource  of 
his  correspondence,  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  and  the  diligence 
of  publishers,  is  quite  sufficient  to  raise  a  man  after  his  death 
to  tdie  dignity  of  an  author  who,  in  his  whole  life,  never  entertainect 
any  settled  thoughts  of  becoming  one.  This  practice  is  not  unat« 
tended  by  advantages.  It  adds  to  the  public  stock  of  harmless 
amusement.  -  It  often  preserves  important  facts,  and  sometime? 
even  rescues  valuable  compositions  from  oblivion.  Besides,  it  give? 
us  a  deeper  insight  into  human  nature,  by  exhibiting  to  us  nearei; 
at  hand,  and  at  moments  of  carelesness  and  confidence^  those 
persons,  whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  admire  at  a  distance^ 
when  veiled  by  prudence,  and  protected  by  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  niust  be  owned,  that  it  not  only  ministers  to  a  laudable 
desire  for  knowledge,  but  tends,  quite  as  much,  to  gratify  that  low 
illiberal  curiosity  which  is  nourished  by  idle  anecdotes  of  private 
life,  and  that  malignant  enviousness  which  comforts  itself  for  the 
general  superiority  of  gr^at  men^  bv  contemplating  their  weak- 
tieeses  and  defects.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  tnore  for  our  advantage 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  respect  due  to  the  best  specimens  of 
our  nature,  than  risk  it  by  unnecessary  disclosures — to  embalm 
the  illustrious  dead,  than  deliver  them  over  to  the  dissector  for 
the  sake  of  throwing  new  lights  upon  the  intellectual  anatomy  of 
man.  All  indeed  >frould  be  well,  if  the  task  of  selecting  from 
posthumous  papers  were  performed  with  honesty,  and  with  tole-^ 
rable  discretion ;  but  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  we  have  to  lament 
a  failure  on  one  aide  or  the  other,  and  the  reputation  of  the  dead  is 
sacrificed  to  the  imprudence,  vanity,  or  rapaciousness  of  the  livings 
Tie  fate  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  this  respect,  has  always  appeared  to  a^; 
VOL.  IX.  NO,  XVI II.  X  peculiarly 
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peculiarly  hard.  He  left  behind  him  a  reputation  to  which  none 
but  the  very  highest  excellence  in  literature  could  have  added.  It 
was  a  reputation  which  not  even  his  bitterest  enemies  ventured  to 
call  into  question.  The  feelings  of  political  animosity  seemed 
overcome  by  a  generous .  sentiment  of  exultation  in  that  genius  and 
eloquence  which  added  perceptibly  to  the  stock — great  as  it  is, 
of  English  glory.  His  whole  conduct^  and  some  points  of  bis 
character,  were  the  subject  of  endless  dispute,  but  his  talents  were 
left  to  be  estimated  by  the  zeal  of  his  followers,  and  if  the  '  Histo- 
rical Fragrtfient'  had  never  seen  the  light,  they  might  without  much 
contradiction  have  indulged  themselves  in  triumphantly  conjectu- 
ring '  how  well  he  would  have  written  had  not  politics  and  pleasure 
denied  him  leisure  for  literary  pursuits.'  But  the  work  appeared, 
and  at  once  precluded  all  such  speculation,  ^y  as  great  a  disap- 
pointment as  ever  occurred  in  the  literary  history  of  the  world.  It 
failed  instantly  and  totally.  The  partiality  of  friends,  and  the  ma- 
gic of  a  great  name  were  unable  to  sustain  it  for  a  single  day.  Yet 
no  book  was  ever  more  fairly  dealt  by.  The  public  was  certainly 
desirous  to  admire  it  if  that  had  been  possible ;  Mr.  Fox*s  politi- 
cal adversaries  were  not  active  in  decrymg  it ;  his  followers  shewed 
a  decent  regard  to  his  memory  by  praising  it  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  character  for  taste.  The  sages  of  the  north  too  did  their  duty 
without  shrinking,  and  boldly  proclaimed  a  new  era  in  our  litera- 
ture. But  all  efforts  were  fruitless.  The  defects  were  too  striking 
to  be  concealed  or  extenuated ;  and  in  the  work  of  an  author  who 
(as  we  were  .told)  had  formed  so  high  a  notion  of  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  history — a  work  upon  which  he  had  bestowed  so 
much  time  apd  so  much  aniiious  care — ^for  which  journies  had 
been  undertaken,  and  libraries  searched,  the  public  were  astonish- 
ed to  find  a  style  inaccurate,  though  laboured,  cold  at  once  and 
declamatory ;  and  the  narrative  of  events  more  than  a  century  old 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  prejudices  of  his  own  age  and  his  own 
party. 

In  some  instances  too,  the,  tendency  of  the  work  is  such  as  wc 
jshould  have  been  better  prepared  to  meet  witli  in  the  writer  pf  a 
German  drama  than  of  an  English  history.     Without  entering  into 
any  discussion  of  Mr.  Fox's  political  opinions,  we  may  be  allowed 
.to  complain  when  they  evidently  interfere  with  the  just  apprecia- 
tion of  character,  and  the  very  sense  of  right  and  wrong.     It  w 
impossible   to  read  the  sentimental  st6ry  of  Monmouth,  (upon 
which  Mr.  Fox  has  put  forth   all   his   strength,)  without  being 
persuaded  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  disloyalty,  hl^c 
charity,  is  a  merit  of  so  transcendant  a  kind,  that  it  may  serve  to 
cover  almost  every  sin.     Monmouth  was,  even  to  his  last  monaents, 
•ingularly  disregardful  of  the  obligations  and  even  the  decencies  of 
*^  domestic 
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domestic  life ;  his  uncferstmiding  ^as  feeble>  and  he  wanted  even 
courage,  the  only  virtue  that  can  throw  lustre  upon  the  character  of 
t  weak  man  engaged  in  great  transactions.  Mr.  Fox  endeavours 
to  make  of  him  a  sort  of  hero  of  romance ;  and  the  fate  of  this 
unfortunate  but  guilty  person,  excites  in  his  breast,  at  the  distance 
of  four  generations,  a  more  tender  sympathy  than  he  ever  deigned 
to  express  for  the  whole  clergy  and  nobility  of  the  most  ancient 
civilized  monarchy  in  the  world,  plundered,  exiled,  and  butchered, 
in  his  own  time,  and  almost  before  hb  own  eyes.  Not  that  we 
are  idclined  to  consider  coldly  such  an  evekit  as  Monmouth's 
execution,  or  to  censure  the  emotions  of  a  generous  pity.  But 
Mr.  Fox  evidendy  feels  for  him  a  greater  interest  than  belongs  to 
bis  character,  or  even  to  his  misfortunes.  He  extenuates  hb  foil- 
iogs  not  only  with  that  indulgence  which  flows  from  a  just  and 
bumane  consideration  of  the  infirmities  of  our  common  nature, 
but  with  the  a£fectionate  eagerness  of  a  partizan. 

We  have  always  regretted  that  the  publication  of  this  unfortunate 
work  was  not  prevented  b^  the  exercise  of  a  sounder  discretion  in 
bis  surviving  friends.  It  duninished  the  reputation  of  a  great  man, 
without  (so  far  at  least  as  we  are  aware)  any  one  advantage  beyond 
the  mere  gratification  of  public  curiosity  to  compensate  for  the 
loss.  If,  indeed,  Mr.  Fox  had  already  appeared  before  the  world 
widi  distinction  as  an  author ;  if^  like  the  great  man  whose  disciple 
be  once  boasted  himself  to  be,  his  literary  had  corresponded  to  his 

Slitical  fame,  thembchief  of  publishing  even  the  *  Historical 
ork,'  would  have  been  comparatively  small.  The  failure  of  a 
single  posthumous  performance  would  have  signified  little  when  the 
public  judgment  hlul  already  been  fi!ted  by  happier  efforts.  From 
that  nothing  could  be  inferred,  but  that  Mr.-  Fox,  in  common  with 
many  other  eminent  persons,  was  not  able  to  command  his  own 
talents  equally  at  all  times,  and  on  all  subjects.  Unfortunately, 
however,  hb  whole  character  as  a  writer  has  been  staked  upon  one 
performance,  which  can  attract  notice  only  by  its  astonishing  dis- 
proportion to  the  talents  of  him  who  produced  it ;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  Englbh  orators  and  statesmen  is  introduced  into  the  world 
of  literature  only  to  take  his  place  in  the  inferior  classes  of  English 
authors.  l¥e  ^nk  it  hard  upon  the  memory  of  so  great  a  man  ns 
Mr.  Fox  to  place  him  in  a  point  of  View  in  which  he  must  appear 
decidedly  inferior  to  those  tiiat  are  the  natural  objects  of  compari- 
son with  him.  Equal,  in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  to 
Bolii^broke  or  to  Burke,  he  ought  not  to  have  appeared  as  an 
author  at  all,  except  in  some  work  which  would  have  placed  him 
bj  their  side,  in  the  first  ranks  of  literary  fame.  It  may  be  jjaid  that 
SWt  indulgence  is  due  to  an  unfinished  posthumous  performance, 
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published  without  the  consent  of  the  author.  To  this  we  answer, 
in  the  first  pJace,  that  such  an  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the  world 
is  always  a  little  hazardous.  People  are  apt  to  judge  of  a  thing  as 
they  find  it,  and  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  circumatan* 
ces  under  which  it  appears.  Such  indulgence  too  was  less  likely 
to  be  shewn  to  a  work  which  was  announced  with  something  of 
confidence  and  parade,  which  so  far  from  deprecating  criticism 
seemed  to  diallenge  no  slight  or  vulgar  praise.  An  unusually  long 
approach  prepared  us  for  the  beginnings,  at  least,  of  a  magnificent 
building.  We  were  unavoidably  led  to  expect  something  of  power 
and  effect.  It  was  ushered  into  public  notice,  as  if  it  were  dea* 
tined  '  labenti  succurrere  sasclo,'  to  begin  a  reformation  in  poli* 
tics  and  literature — to  recal  our  style  and  our  principles  to  the 
ancient  standard  of  purity.  Expectations  such  as  these  once  impru* 
dently  excited,  it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy,  and  not  safe  to  disappoint ; 
and  when  lofty  pretensions  have  been  once  advanced  and  rgected^ 
it  is  too  late  to  take  the  benefit  of  that  tone  of  apology  and  extenuib* 
tion  which,  if  earlier  employed,  might  have  obtained  for  the  work 
a  more  favourable  reception. 

We  think  too,  that  Mr.  Fox's  friends  would  have  done  well  to 
recollect,  that  the  lapse  of  years  naturally  tends  to  regulate  the 
public  judgment  of  his  talents  more  by  his  writings,  and  less  by 
every  other  criterion.  As  a  statesman  he  was  never  long  enou^  in^ 
power  to  accomplish  any  measui^s  that  could  carry  his  name  with 
glory  down  to  posterity.  His  talents  as  an  orator  form  his  great 
and  undisputed  title  to  fame.  But  of  his  speeches  no  full  audien* 
tic  record  remains.  The  generation  that  witnessed  his  astonishing- 
genius  for  debate^  M'ill  soon  have  passed  away,  and  the  warmth,  of 
dieir  enthusiasm  will  be  but  feebly  reflected  upon  the  minds  of 
their  posterity.  *  How  much  more  then  would  you  have  been  af-- 
fected  if  you  had  heard  him  ?  said  .Sschines.  But  Demosthenea 
had  lost  nothing  except  the  advantage  of  his  own  delivery ;  Mr. 
Fox  will  have  lost  every  thing,  and  his  reputation  for  eloquence 
will  stand  upon  the  mutilated  fragments  in  the  newspaper  reports, 
and  the  suffrage  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that 
in  a  free  and  powerful  country,  at  an  enlightened  period,  to  have 
remained  for  five-and-thirty  years  in  a  great  popular  assembly  with- 
out a  superior,  and  with  only  one  equal,  is  a  proof  of  talent,  such 
as  no  reasonable  man  in  any  age  will  feel  inclined  to  contest*  But 
after  all,  '  distinction,'  '  superiority,'  'excellence,'  are  only  rel»« 
tive  terms,  and  are  applied  at  different  times  \rith  equal  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  to  express  very  different  degrees  of  neal  positive 
merit.  The'  value  of  contemporary  admiration  must  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  age ;  and,  even  on  the  most  favourable  suppositipa^ 
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soraetlung  maj  be  allowed  for  fashion,  accident,  prejudice,  and 
liie  peculiar  taste  of  the  times.  How  much  ought  in  justice  to  be 
aacnbed  to  these  causes  it  is  never  very  easy,  and  becomes  every 
day  more  difficult  to  ascertain.  Where,  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
tdves,  an  opinion  is  to  be  pronounced  upon  an  opinion,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  ultimate  object  of  judgment,  the  whole  subject  Ls  involved 
iocoDsiderabie  obscurity.  Men  are  naturally  disposed  to  fly  from 
tbese  uncerlaiinties — from  traditionaiy  veneration,  and  the  eulogies 
botowed  by  their  progenitors  upon  the  heroes  of  their  own  day,  to 
some  surer  and  more  authentic  measure  of  positive  excellence. 
And  if  such  a  criterion  actually  exists,  a  monumentum  Uteris  rnan^ 
datum^  in  which  the  man  speaks  for  himself,  something  that  they 
can  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  not  through  the  magnifying  halo 
of  Gontempiorary  prejudices,  it  will  have  a  great,  perhaps  an  undue 
influence  upon  their  opinions.  Its  proximity,  and  disthictness,  ren-* 
der  its  effisct  equal  to  that  of  weightier,  but  more  distant  objects* 
Now  this  18  just  the  evil  we  apprehend  from  the  ill-advised  publi* 
cation  of  Mr.  Fox's  History.  When  posterity  observe  both  from 
the  part  he  played,  and  from  the  unanimous  suffrages,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ccrflected,  of  all  those  that  flourished  along  witli  him,  how 
lu^  was  that  station  which  he  held  among  the  great  men  of  his 
own  time ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  read  this  work,  and 
farm  upon  it  that  judgment  which  is,  we  believe,  already,  with  but 
litde  variation,  the  judgiaent  of  all  tolerably  impartial  persons,  we  are 
not  without  apprehension  that  they  will  transfer,  in  some  degree^ 
their  ojniiion  of  the  writer,  to  the  orator  and  politician,  and  con- 
clude, however  erroneously,,  that  Mr.  Fox,  though  an  able,  was  an 
ovemted  man.  And  this  is  a  conclusion  from  which  they  cannot 
possibly  escape,  except  by  a  fair  re-consideration  of  the  various  and 
we^hty  testimony  in  his  favour,  both  external  and  internal,  and  by 
a  nK>re  juat  and  philosophical  allowance  than  is  generally  made^ 
far  the  mortifying  inequahties  of  human  genius.  We  are  sure  that 
any  attempt  to  uphold  the  work,  (besides  its  probable  insincerity,) 
it  only  ddculaled  to  do  barm  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fox.  Our 
Bpprobataon  of  it  could  only  serve  to  persuade  future  generations  of 
oor  atter  want  of  impartiality  and  by  that  means  shake  their  confi-* 
denee  in  al)  our  other  judgments  upon  him.  We  must  give  up  his 
History^  if  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  preserving  unimpaired  his  other 
titles  to  gk>ry ;  and  the  justice  of  our  general  admiration  of  him 
any  be  vindicated,  by  calling  to  mind,  that  all  his  fame  as  a  states^ 
laan  could  not  save  him  from  entire  failure  as  a  writer. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  appearance  of  the  Cor«» 
nspoodeace  betwixt  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield.  It  ia 
MQainly  aot  liable  to  the  objections  we  have  just  been  stating  ta 
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tbe  publiGatioD  of  his  History.  Mr.  Fox  is  not  presented  to  die 
world  in  the  light  of  a  professed  author.  The  only  question  that 
those  who  sanctioned  the  publication  had  to  determine  was,  whe- 
ther or  not  these  letters,  written  hastily,  and  without  the  remotest 
thought  of  their  ever  being  submitted  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  are 
such  as  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious  statesman  i  and 
we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  they  were  right  to  decide  it  in  the 
affirmative.  Some  letters  upon  the  same  subjects  printed  at  th« 
end  of  Mr.  Trotter's  Ijfe,  and  wjiich  indeed  formed  the  only  va- 
luable part  of  that  publication,  had  inspired  us  with  a  wish  to  see 
more,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  materials  existed  for  grati- 
fying it. 

The  letters  now  before  us  are  chiefly  employed  upon  some  of 
the  nice  points  of  Greek  criticism,  but  they  derive  their  interest,  not 
from  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  questions  relative  to  the  '  di^ 
gamma,'  and  the  '  final  y,'  but  from  the  portraits  they  give,  in 
some  features  most  amusingly  contrasted,  of  Mr.  Wakefield  and  of 
his  illustrious  correspondent. 

Gilbert  Wakefield,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware, 
was  known  to  the  world  partly  as  editor  of  several  classical  works, 
partly  as  an  author  of  several  ill-tempered,  ill-written,  and  injudi- 
cious pamphlets  on  political  subjects.  He  was  a  commentator  of 
the  old  school,  learned,  laborious,  peevish,  insolent,  presumptuous, 
and  never  meddling  with  matters  of  taste  but  to  shew  how  com- 
pletely nature  had  denied  him  that  faculty.  In  religion  he  was 
bred  a  sectarian  of  the  Hackney  school,  but  we  understand,  that, 
for  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  belonged  to  no  congregation  what- 
ever, and  the  form  of  Christianity  he  professed  was  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  had  early  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  French  Revo* 
lution  in  all  their  ferociousness,  extravagance  and  absurdity,  and  he 
adhered  to  them  with  primitive  zeal,  long  after  the  horrors  to  which 
they  had  given  birth  had  frightened  half  dieir  original  converts  back 
into  reason.  In  short  he  was  a  *  vir  clarissimus,'  grafted  upon  the 
crab-stuck  of  a  Jacbbin  dissenter — a  sort  of  septembrizing  Grono- 
vius — ^better  fitted  indeed  for  grammar  than  for  politics,  but  carry<r 
ing  into  both  a  spirit  of  insolent  dogmatism  and  precipitate  in- 
novation. 

The  bond  of  connection  betwixt  this  singular  personage  and  Mr. 
Fox  was  natural  enough.  Mr.  Fox's  thirst  after  classical  learning 
made  him  desirous  to  engage  in  correspondence  with  so  eminent  a 
scholar,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield  was  no  less  eager  to  cultivate  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Fox  under  the  pleasing,  idea  of  hb  being  a 
Jacobin — an  error  of  which  it  must  be  owned  Mr.  Fox  did  not 
take  much  pains  to  cure  him.    The  correspondence  once  begun 
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condnoed  at  intervals  for  aboitt  five  years,  and  until  near  Mr. 
Wakefield's  death,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  ever 
anj  personal  acquaintance  between  them.  In  point  of  learning  the 
advantage  was  (as  may  be  easily  imagined)  on  the  side  of  Mr* 
Wakefield.  The  stu4y  of  the  classical  writers  had  been  the  great 
ki^iness  of  his  life,  and  as  his  memory  m  as  tenacious,  and  his  in- 
dustry unremitting,  he  had  gained  a  very  extensive  acquaintance 
with  ancient  literature.  Mr,  Fox,  when  a  boy,  had  been  remark- 
able.for  his  classical  attainments,  and  he  preserved  through  life  a 
strong  relish  for .  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  His  more  active 
employments,  however,  had  left  him  but  little  leisure  for  such  pur- 
suits, and  till  about  the  time  at  which  his  correspondence  with  Mr^ 
Wakefield  commenced,  he  had  done  little  more  than  keep  up  his 
Eton  stock  by  occasional  and  desultory  reading.  He  was  an  ele- 
gant, but  time  bad  not  allowed  him  to  become  a  profound  scholar^ 
and  he  writes  to  Mr.  Wakefield  with  the  unaffected  modesty  of  a 
person  who  seeks  to  be  instructed,  and  who  is  not  at  all  desirous  to 
conceal  from  his  instructor  the  extent  of  his  own  deficiencies.  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  unacquainted  .with  several  authors  that  are 
commonly  enough  read,  even  by  those  that  are  not  considered  aa 
deeply  learned.  Of  Apollonius  Rhodius  l^e  had  seen  nothing 
but  the  extracts  in  tlie  Eton  selection ;  and  we  find  him  inquiring 
after  an  edition  of  Aristophanes  in  a  way  which  shews  that  he  had 
but  recently  begun  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
theatre.  But  whatever  Mr.  Fox  wants  in  learning,  as  compared 
with  his  correspondent,  he  makes  up  in.  taste,  and  in  the  power  of 
seasoning  ;  two  qualities,  particularly  that  of  reasoning,  in  which 
Mr.  Wakefield  was  as  much  below,  as  the  other  was  above  the 
common  run  of  mankind.  In  this  way  the  balance  is  more  than 
restored,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  how  his  acute  and  accurate 
understanding,  operating  upon  comparatively  scanty  materials,  en- 
ables him,  upon  points  where  they  differed,  to  contend  with  advan- 
tage against  an  adversary  whose  mind  was  stored  with  facts  he  was 
incapable  of  arranging,  and  premises  from  which  he  knew  not  hoyi( 
to  elicit  the  proper  conclusions. 

Mr.  Wakefield  was  an  honest  and  stricdy  moral  man,  but  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  peevish,  scurrilous,  and  dogmatical,  even 
beyond  what  is  permitted  to  a  verbal  critic.  His  ill  temper  is  in- 
deed somewhat  subdued  by  his  respect  for  Mr.  Fox.  But  still 
there  are  quite  sufficient  indications  of  what  he  could  be,  and  whjtt 
from  his  other  writings  we  know  that  he  was.  The  harshness  of  the 
critic  only  serves  to  render  the  tone  of  Mr.  Fox's  correspondencj^ 
more  pleasing.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  point  of  grace 
and  courtesy  the  statesman  should  be  superior  to  the  dis;>enting  mi- 
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IHster*  But  Mr.  Fox  owed  his  advantages  to  nature  as  much  as  to 
habit.  His  letters  are  written  in  a  delightftil  strain  of  fruilc  unaffected 
politeness — reflected  immediately  from  tliat  benevolence  of  which 
all  politeness,  however  diversified  by  conventional  forms,  is  design^ 
ed  to  be  the  image.  We  are  gready  mistaken  if  mere  acutenes^ 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  could  produce  a  similar  result.  Good 
breeding,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was  well  bred,  implies  a 
warm  heart  and  nice  feetings.  All  die  letters  of  which  the  piri>lic 
are  yet  in  possession  are  to  persons  inferior  to  him,  as  well  in 
station  as  in  talents,  and  we  think  them  models  of  that  species  of 
(Correspondence.  Nothing  can  be  more  kind  or  more  delicate.  His 
manner  has  nothing  in  it  of  what  is  called  condescension— ^hat  thin 
▼eil  which  insolence  throws  over  superiority  only  to  make  it  more 
^conspicuous.  His  kindness  is  plain,  manly,  unstudied.  He  takea 
a  tone  of  equality  without  doing  any  thing  to  shew  that  he  has 
come  down  to  it.  His  advantages  were  too  great  for  him  to  be 
ignorant  of  them  himself,  but  his  modesty  and  good  nature  were 
always  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  display  of  them  in  any  way 
that  could  be  painful  to  others.  We  doubt  whether,  in  the  whole 
of  this  correspondence,  a  single  expression  could  be  pointed  out 
firom  which  it  could  be  fairly  inferred  tliat  Mr.  Fox  thought  him* 
self  a  wiser  or  a  greater  mail  than  Mr.  Wakefield. 

We  have  a  good  specimen  of  them  both  in  Letters  93  and  24. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  shooting  season  in  1799>  Mr.  Fox  had  the 
misfortune  to  hurt  his  hand,  by  the  bursthig  of  his  gun.  Mr. 
Wakefield,  impelled  (as  he  expresses  it)  *  by  an  ardent  desire  for 
Mr.  Fox's  approximation,  as  neariy  as  possible,  to  his  own  nocioiir 
of  perfection,'  takes  this  opportunity  to  lecture  him  upon  the 
cruelty  of  shooting;  and,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  renomce 
that  barbarous  amusement,  quotes  him  a  long  sentence  from  Cicero 
about  the  *  indignse  homine  docto  voloptates.'  Here  was  some 
temptation  to  sneer;  but  this  strange  burdt  of  fanaticism  produces 
from  Mr.  Fox  a  good  humoured  and  perfectly  serious  answer.  As 
it  is  short  we  insert  it. 

•  Sir,  .     ._ 

I  ASSURE  you  I  take  very  kindly  your  letter,  and  the  quotation  in  it. 
I  thiak  the  question  of  ''  How  fur  field  sporU  are  innocent  amuae> 
inents,"  is  nearly  connected  with  anpther,  upon  which,  from  the  title 
of  one  of  your  intended  works,  I  suspect  you  entertain  opinions  rather 
singular ;  for  if  it  is  lawful  to  kill  tame  animals  with  whom  one  has  a 
sort  of  acquaintance,  such  as  fowls,  oxen,  &c.  it  is  still  less  repugnant 
to  one's  feelings  to  kill  wild  animals;  but  then  to  make  a  pastime  of 
it-^I  am  aware  there  is  something  to  be  said  upon  this  point.  On  the 
other  band,if  example  is  allowed  to  be  anything,  there  is  nothing  in  which 
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all  madkind,  civUiaed  or  savage,  hive  more  agneed,  than  in  making  foma 
lait  of  cbace  (for  fishing  is  of  the  same  nature)  (Mut  of  their  busineai 
or  amusement.  However,  I  admit  it  to  be  a  very  questionable  sub- 
ject: at  all  'events,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  and  healthful  exercise.  My 
wound  goes  on,  I  believe,  very  well ;  and  no  material  injury  is  appre- 
hended to  the  hand,  but  the  care  will  be  tedious,  and  I  shall  be  con- 
fined in  this  town  for  more  weeks  than  I  had  hoped  ever  to  spend  days 
here,    I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  inquiries,  and  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  FOX.' 

m 

This  however  did  not  satiafy  Mr.  Wakefield — ^he  retalriii  to  Iba 
phaq^  and  not  conteot  with  havingproacribed  ahpotiiig»  involves 
banting  in  a  still  aeiverer  ^Dteoce.  Tnat  lie  pronouiicea  to  be '  tlia 
BKMl  inatioiial  andd^prading  apectade  in  the  worlds  and'  (riaing  by 
an  unexpected  climax) '  an  admiiable  proluaioD  to  thoae  delectaUe 
iqperatioos  which  are  tranaacting  in  Holland  and  elaewbeie.'  It 
aay.  perhaps  be  neceaaary  to  acquaint  our  readers  diat  '  the  de^ 
kctable  operations  in  HoUand,'  for  which  men's  minds  had  been 
steels  by  the  cruelties  of  a  fox-chaae,  were  certain  efforta 
winch  the  Britiah  ministry  of  that  day  was  wicked  enough  lo  aoake^ 
in  order  to  aasist  the  nu9|;uided  inhabitants  of  that  country  im 
throwii^  off  the  mild  and  nghtful  dominion  of  the  Executive  Dip* 
rectory  of  France*  Luckily  however  he  goes  off  to  Ovid's  Tnstia, 
and  in  the  next  letter  Mr.  ¥01^  contrives  to  glide  gently  out  of  the 
coQiroveray. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Fox  to  observe,  that  he  is  evidently  de« 
sinMS  of  confining  the  coirespondence  to  literary  topics.  Thaft 
however  was  .rendered  impossible  by  his  learned  friend's  horror  of 
£agliab  despotism,  and  aeal  for  French  happiness  and  freedom. 
Mr.  Wakefield  insista  upon  mixing  a  little  politics  with  his  Greek. 
And  a  more  deplorable  example  of  mncour  and  folly  than  is  exhibited 
io  the  few  remaks  upon  public  questions  that  are  scattered  up  and 
down  these  letters,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find.  In  the  year  1797f 
after  all  the  roaaaacrea  and  proscriptions  which  for  five  years  had 
desolated  and  disgraced  France,  we  find  him  expresaii^  a  decided 
preference  of  the  French  to  the  English  political  character.  He 
la  quite  charmed  with  the  *  gipsey  jargon'  of  the  rev6lutioniats, 
even  when  it  was  already  beginning  to  grow  obsolete.  One  of  his 
letters  ends  thus — *  Excuse  me,  if  in  the  French  style,  which  appeam 
to  me  most  manly  and  becoming,  even  for  the  sake  of  variety  itself, 
I  conclude  myself,  '^  ever  yours,  iivith  health  and  respect."  He  thinks 
the  practice  of  tying  up  malefactors  at  Newgate  execrable — ^is  thrown 
into  utter  constemadon  by  the  sentence  upon  Lord  Thanet  and  Mr. 
Feiguson^-considera  the  nation  aa  sunk  into  the  low^t.state  of  de*. 
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mdation— and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  is  pressed  rather  hard  bj 
Mr.  Fox  in  an  argument  about  the  digamma,  he  apologizes  for  hu 
own  inability  to  furnish  a  more  satisfactory  reply,  by  intimating  that 
there  had  not  yet  been  revolutions  enough  in  the  world  to  dispel 
the  obscurity  thai  hangs  over  such  topics.     '  But  these  studies/  he 
saysy  *  are  really  in  their  infancy,  and  will  continue  so  till  better 
forms  of  government  leave  the  human  race  more  at  leisure  to  cul- 
tivate their  intellects.'    The  present  state  of  Greek  literature  in 
France  might  have  inclined  even  Mr.  Wakefield  to  doubt  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  revolution  in  settling  questions  as  to  the  '  digamma.'     It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  blame  Mr.  Fox  for  not  entering 
into  a  refutation  of  such  doctrines  as  those  of  Mr.  Wakefield; 
but  we  cannot  help  saying  that  he  is  far  too  complaisant  in 
his  way  of  assenting  to  them      It  could  not  escape  a  person  o€ 
Mr*  FoVs  sagacity  that  Mr.  Wakefield  was  a  pure  unadtdterated 
Jacobin,  a  deadly  fanatical  enemy  to  the  whole  established  order  of 
tfiis  country,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.    Yet  we  find  him  (p.  18) 
talking  of  the  opinions  we  profess,  as  if  he  had  been  a  politician  oC 
exactly  the  same  school.     But  these  were  the  unhappy  years  of 
Mr.  Fox's  life,  when-  long  disappointment  had  ended  in  despair^ 
and  when,  unmindful  of  all  that  was  due  to  himself  and  to  his  coun* 
try^  he  was  content  to  purchase  a  shortJived  hollow  popularity 
among  miscreants  whom  he  must  have  abhorred,  and  fanatics  whom 
he  must  have  despised^  by  sacrificing  for  ever  the  confidence  of  the 
sound,  the  judicious,  and  the  governing  part  of  the  communityi 
Hence  that  strange  anti'fairiotfc  feeling  by  which,  in  the  dii^us- 
tion  of  ail  questions  betwixt  England  and  any  other  power,  he 
seemed  to  be  actuated.     He  had  come  at  last  to  feel  a  prejudice 
against  the  nation  which  had  preferfed  his  rivals  and  he  had  learnt 
to  look,  with  indifi^erence  at  least,  to  the  subversion  of  that  order 
of  things  in  which  he  found  no  place  proportioned  to  his  talents. 
Yet  if  there  ever  vi^s  a  man  far  removed  by  nature  from  that  sect 
witii  which  he  now  formed  a  preposterous  union,  it  was  Mr.  Fox. 
He  was  unfitted  from  playing  the  part  of  a  Jacobin,  by  the  abso* 
hite  want  of  all  the  necessary  qualifications.     He  had  neither  the 
coarseness,  the  ferocity,  nor  the  ignorant  insolent  contempt  of  all 
that  is  ancient  and  established.    He  was  in  every  thing  a  gentlemim 
of  the  highest  class.     His  education — the  connections  he  had  form« 
ed  in  life — his  habits  and  feelings,  all  purely  liberal  and  aristocratic. 
He  was  the  creature  of  polished  society,  such  as  it  existed  under 
the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe.     He  belonged  originally  to  the 
good  old  school  of  Walpolian  Whigs — prudent  practical  persons — a 
little  too  fond  of  jobbing — quite  contented  with  the  constitution  as 
tiiey  fonnd  it,  and  disposed  to  hold  high  the  honour  of  the  country 

in 
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ia  its  mtercourse  with  foreign  nations.     He  had  not  a  single  point 
of  contact  with  the  philosophizing  assassins  who,  about  twenty  years 

5Pf  first  appeared  as  candidates  for  the  government  of  the  world. 
e  was  neither  bold  nor  hasty  in  his  application  of  general  priiH 
ciples,  and  no  man  was  ever  less  inclined  by  his  own  nature  to 
sweep  away  present  liberty^  present  comfort,  and  present  security^ 
in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  ideal  perfection  at  a  distant  period* 
His  eloquence  too  was  of  that  chaste  argumentative  sort  which 
can  only  be  addressed  with  success  to  an  educated  and  intelligent 
aadience.  From  the  loftiness  and  simplicity  of  his  mind,  the  deli* 
cacy  of  his  taste,  a  certain  natural  shyness  which  might  at  first  be 
mistaken  for  coldness  and  reserve,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
condescending  to  those  paltry  artifices,  and  performing  those 
mountebank  tricks  which  are  necessary  to  captivate  the  multitude^ 
In  the  act  of  cajoling  a  mob,  he  was  infinitely  surpassed  by  per* 
sons  whom,  in  point  of  talents,  it  would  be  quite  ludicrous  to  com-^ 
pare  with  him.  He  was  an  aukward  unpractised  demagogue,  and 
a  lukewarm  unwilling  reformer.  From  justice  and  humanity  hft 
was  anxious  for  the  iMppiness  of  the  lower  orders,  that  is,  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  but  no  minister  would  have  been  ever  less  dis^ 
posed  to  admit  them  to  a  large  share  in  swaying  public  measures* 
When  bis  friends  absurdly  called  him  *  the  man  of  the  people^'  they 
seemed  to  have  forgot  that  the  great  act  of  his  life  was  a  struggle 
^inst  the  people^  He  made  his  stand  against  them  upon  die 
forms  of  our  government— upon  that  constitutional  fiction  by  whiek 
the  House  of  Commons  is  supposed  always  to  speak  the  sense  of 
the  nation*  An  appeal  to  the  country  was  that  which  he  affected 
to  execrate  as  a  crime,  and  the  man  of  the  people  spent  ten  years 
in  an  ineffeetual  endeavour  to  persuade  them  that  one  half  of  the 
aristocracy,  widi  hims^  at  their  head^  ought  to  rule,  in  spite  of 
them  and  iise  other  half. 

,  Such  was  Mr.  Fox,  who,  by  the  povrer  of  circumstances,  which 
it  required  something  more  of  firmness  and  high  political  virtue 
than  he  possessed,  to  resist,  was  led,  in  the  most  important  crisis  of 
his  political  life,  to  play  a  part  directly  opposite  to  the  natural  bent 
of  his  own  inclinations  and  character.  Formed  to  hold  with  a  high 
hand  the  reins  of  government  in  a  tempered  monarchy,  he  became 
the  apologist  of  an  insane  and  flagitious  revolution,  an  advocate  for 
tbe  public  enemies  of  the  state  in  all  its  contests  with  foreign 
powers,  the  rallying  point  of  dtsaffectiou,  the  terror  of  good,  the 
hope  and  swpport  of  bad  citizens. 

But  we  have  been  insensibly  led  on  to  say  more  than  vre  ought  or 
tban  weintendedof  Mr.  Fox^s  political  character.  Our  chief  concern 
with  him  at  present  is  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste.    Tbe  most 

interesting 
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Interestmg  pafta  of  this  litde  pablication  are  those  in  iwliich  Mr. 
Fox  incidentally  gives  his  opinion  upon  some  of  the  ancient  writers. 
We  are  sorry  that  diey  are  not  more  numerous :  for  though  upon  such 
topics  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  much  no^lty,  or  that  what  is  new 
should  be  right,  particularly  from  a  man  writing  hastily  and  with- 
out the  responsibility  of  publicaUoQ^  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
curious  about  all  the  articles  of  Mr.  Fox's  literary  creed.  So 
great  an  authority  might  well  induce  one  to  reconsider  the  most 
established  doctnnes^  and  when  they  do  not  differ,  we  feA  our  coik 
fidence  increased  by  the  coincidence. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  help  again  remarking  Mr.  Fox's 
strong  attachment  to  classical  learning.  It  was  the  delight  of  his 
early  days,  and  his  proficiency  in  it  afforded  the  first  presage  of 
his  future  glory.  He  never  wholly  abandoned  it  even  in  die  ineri«- 
dian  glow  of  occupation  and  pleasure ;  and  he  reverted  to  it  in  his 
latter  days  with  all  his  characteristic  eagerness.  We  dwell  upon 
this  fact,  because  we  think  the  authority  of  so^reat  a  man-«^of  a  man 
so  little  liable  to  be  influenced  by  vanity  or  prejudice-^may  aerve 
in  some  degree  to  shelter  the  lovers  of  such  studies  against  die 
censure  of  those  haughty  critics  who  are  inclined  to  treat  them  as 
childish,  pedantic,  or  (worst  of  all)  useless.  We  are  therefore  glad 
to  have  it  upon  record,  that,  in  the  full  vigour  and  maturity  of  hii 
understanding,  with  the  free  choice  of  pursuits  before  htm,  Mr. 
Fox's  leisure  was  employed — not  (as  we  presume  it  ought  to  have 
beeu)  in  endeavouring  to  discover  a  six  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
metal — not  in  improvements  in  the  art  of  bleaching  and  dying — ' 
not  in  examining  the  mechanism  of  the  steam-engine  and  the 
spinning^jenny — ^not  in  teaching  to  a  yet  unenlightened  world  the 
true  philosophy  of  wheel-carriages,  but  in  reading  and  re-reading 
the  poets,  historians,  and  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts.  They 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  oratora 
of  modem  times,  upon  Cicero. 

P.  85.  *  By  the  way,  I  know  no  speech  of  Cicero  more  full  of  beau-* 
tiful  passages  than  this,  (pro  M.  Cslio,)  nor  where  he  is  more  in  bis 
element.  Argumentative  contention  is  what  he  by  no  means  excels  in ; 
and  he  is  never,  I  think,  so  happy,  as  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  a  mixture  of  philosophy  and  pleasantry;  and  especially  when 
he  can  interpose  anecdotes  and  references  to  the  authority  of  the  emi- 
nent characters  in  the  history  of  his  own  country.  No  man  appears  in- 
deed to  have  had  such  a  real  respect  for  authority  as  he ;  and  therefore 
when  he  speaks  upon  that  subject  he  is  always  natural  and  in  earnest ; 
and  not  like  those  among  us  who  are  so  often  declaiming  about  the  wis-> 
dom  of  our  ancestors,  without  knowing  what  they  mean,  and  hardly 
ever  citing  any  particulars  of  their  conduct  or  of  their  *^  Acta." 
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AU  that  relales  to  Cicero  id  tfab  passage  appears  to  us  true  and' 
atfikii^,  and  we  also  subscribe  the  coacludii^  remark,  though  not 
probably  with  die  extensive  application  of  it  that  Mr.  Fox  intended. 

Ovid  was  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Fox.  In  the  same  letter 
he  says, — 

*  I  have  always  been  a  great  reader  of  him,  and  thought  myself  the 
greatest  admirer  he  hi^d,  till  you  called  him  the  first  poet  of  antiquity; 
which  is  going  beyond  even  me.  The  grand  and  spirited  style  of  the 
Iliad ;  the  true  nature  and  simplicity  of  the  Odyssey  ;  the  poetical'  lan^ 
guage  (far  excelling  that  of  all  other  poets  in  the  woild)  of  die  Geoigicsi 
aad  the  pathetic  strokes  in  the  ^neid,  give  Homer  and  Virgil  a  rank, 
in  my  judgment,  clearly  above  all  competitors;  but  next  after  them  I 
»hould  be  very  apt  to  class  Ovid,  to  the  great  scandal,  I  believe,  of  all 
who  pique  themselves  upon  what  is  called  purity  of  taste.  You  have 
Mmewhere  compared  him  to  Euripides,  I  think,  and  I  can  fancy  1  see 
a  resemblance  between  them.  This  resemblance,  I  suppose,  it  is, 
which  makes  one  prefer  Euripides  to  Sophocles;  a  preference  which, 
if  one  were  writing  a  dissertation,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  justify/ 

In  another  place  (p.  107)  he  says,  '  I  have  read  over,  possibly  for 
the  hundredth  time,  the  portion  of  the  Metamorphoses  about  Py- 
thagoras ;  and  I  think  you  cannot  praise  it  too  highly.  I  always 
conndered  it  as  die  finest  part  of  the  whole  poem ;  and  possibly  the 
Death  of  Hercules  as  the  next  to  it.' 

Mr.  Wakefield  had  advised  him  (a  proof  by  the  bye  how  veiy 
limited  he  supposed  Mr.  Fox's  classical  knowledge  to  be)  to  read 
the  fsmaous  chapter  in  Quintilian  containing  the  comparison  be* 
tween  the  Greek  aild  Roman  writers.  Mr.  Fox  says  (p.  108) 
'  I  have  read  again  (what  I  had  often  read  before)  the  chapter  you 
refer  to  in  Quintilian,  and  a  most  pleasing  one  it  is ;  but  I  diink  he 
s^ms  to  have  an  opinion  not  quite  high  enough  of  our  favourite 
Ovid ;  and  in  his  laboured  comparison  between  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  thought  them  more  alike,  in  their 
manners  and  respective  excellencies,  than  they  seem  to  me.  It  is 
of  them,  I  think,  that  he  might  most  justly  have  said, "  Magis  pares 
quam  similes." 

We  have  before  noticed  how  little  Mr.  Fox  had  read  of  Apollo- 
oius  Rhoditis. — He  proceeds  in  the  same  letter — 

'  I  have  no  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  have  never  read  of  him  more 
than  there  is  in  our  Eton  "  Poeta  Graeci,"  and  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lectanea: but  from  what  Lhave  read,  he  seems  to  be  held  far  too  low 
by  Quintilian;  nor  can  I  think  the  *  aequalis  mediocritas'  to  be  his  cha* 
nurter.  The  parts  extracted  in  the  above  collections  are  as  fine  as  poetry 
can  be;  and,  J  believe,  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  model 
of  what  is  certainly  not  the  least  admired  part  of  the  ^neid.  If  he  is 
in  other  parts  equal  to  these,  he  ought  not  to  be  characterized  by 
"Kifiocniy.    I  wish  to  read  the  rest  of  the  poem  itself,  and  partly  to 

ascertain 
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«Bcertaiii  how  much  Virgil  has  taken  from  him :  but  I  haVe  not  got  it, 
and  do  not  know  what  edition  of  it  I  ought  to  get.  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  yott  if  you  will  tell  me.  Shaw  is  one  of  the  latest,  but  I 
think  I  have  heard  it  ill  spoken  of.  If,  at  the  same  time,  you  would 
advise  me  in  regard  to  the  Greek  poets  in  general,  (of  the  second  and 
third  order  I  mean,)  which  are  best  worth  reading,  ajid  in  what  editions, 
you  would  do  me  a  great  service.' 

Not  long  after  he  reads  ApoUonius  through* — 

'  Soon  after  I  wrote  to  you  last  I  read  ApoUonius,  (in  Shaw's  edition, 
for  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  Brunck's,)  and  upon  the  whole  had  great 
satisfaction  from  him.  His  language  is  sometimes  hard,  and  very  often, 
I  think,  prosaical ;  and  there  is  too  much  narration :  but  there  are  pas- 
sages quite  delightful  to  me,  and  I  think  his  reputation  has  been  below 
his  merit.  Both  Ovid  and  Virgil  have  taken  much  from  him,  but  the 
latter  less,  as  appears  to  me,  than  has  been  commonly  said.  Dido  is, 
in  a  very  few  instances,  a  copy  of  Medea;  whereas  I  had  been  led  to 
suppose  that  she  was  almost  wholly  so :  and  of  Hypsipile,  whose  situ- 
ation is  most  like  Dido's,  ApoUonius  has  made  little  or  nothing.' 

Agaiii  (194)  he  says — 

*  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  Virgil  has  taken  a  great  deal  in  this 
book  (4di)  from  ApoUonius;  and  it  is  true  that  he  has  taken  some 
things,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  I  had  been  taught  to  e;ipect  before  I 
read  ApoUonius.  I  think  Medea's  Speech  in  the  4th  Argonaut,  v.  356, 
is  the  part  he  has  made  most  use  of.  There  are  some  very  peculiar 
breaks  there  which  Virgil  has  imitated  certainly,  and  which,  I  think,  are 
very  beautiful  and  expressive :  I  mean  particularly  v.  382  in  Apollo- 
iiius,  and  v.  380  in  Virgil.  To  be  sure  the  application  is  different,  but 
the  manner  is  the  same :  and  that  Virgil  had  the  passage  before  him  at 
the  time  is  evident  from  what  follows. 

Mnj^aio  h  xa»  wot'  t^oio> 

compared  with 

Supplicia  hausurum  scopulis  et  nomine  Dido 
Saepe  vocaturum. 

It  appears  to  me  upon  the  whole  that  Ovid  has  taken  more  from 
ApoUonius  than  Virgil.' 

There  are  more  passages  of  this  kind;  but  what  we  have  given 
will  serve  as  a  specimen. 

Mr.  Wakefield  writes  in  a  stiff,  heavy,  pedantic  way.  We  sus- 
pect he  had  no  true  feeling  of  the  beauties  of  those  authors  in  read- 
ing whom  he  was  chiefly  employed.  Whenever  he  quits  the  beaten 
padi  and  trusts  to  himself  be  is  sure  to  go  wrong*  When  his  opi- 
nions are  not  trite  tli^  are  utterly  preposterous.  Plato  and  Aria- 
tophanes  are  the  two  Greek  authors  he  cannot  get  through.  He 
thmks  Ovid  the  first  poet  of  all  antiquity;  and  among  the  favourite 
passages  to  which  he  refers  in  support  of  this  judgment  is  the  Elegy 
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do  Tibulliis.  Now  if  we  had  to  point  out  an  instance  of  a  fine  sub- 
ject unsuccessfully  treated,  we  perhaps  could  not  do  better  than 
mention  this  very  el^gy.  Nothing  can  be  more  puerile  and  jejune. 
It  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  miserable  couplet  with  which  it 
concludes. 

Ossa  quieta  precor  placid^  requiescite  in  urn^, 
£t  sit  humus  cineri  non  onerosa  tuo. 

But  Mr.  Wakefield  had  heard  it  was  good,  or  guessed  from  the 
subject  and  the  author,  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  and  that'  was 
enough. 

We  shall  however  trouble  our  readers  with  one  extract  fi'om  hiir 
letters,  because  it  gives  what  appears  to  us  a  fair  and  not  ill-drawu 
character  of  a  very  extraordinary  man — the  late  Professor  Porson. 

*  I  have  been  furnished  with  many  opportunities  of  observing  Porson, 
by  a  near  inspection.     He  has  been  at  my  house  several' times,  and 
once  for  an  entire  sammer's  day.    Our  intercourBe  would  have  been 
frequent,  but  for  three  reasons.     1 .  His  extreme  irregularity  and  inat- 
tention to  times  and  seasons,  which  did  not  at  ail  comport  with  the  me* 
thodical  arrangement  cf  my  time  and  family.     2.  His  gross  addiction  to 
that  lowest  and  least  excusable  of  all  sensualities,  immoderate  drink- 
ing: and  3,  the  uninteresting  insipidity  of  his  society;  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  engage  his  mind  on  any  topic  of  mutual  enquiry,  to  procure  his  opi- 
nion on  any  author  or  passage  of  an  author,  or  to  elicit  any  conversation 
of  any  kind  to  compensate  for  the  time  and  attendance  or  his  company. 
And  as  for  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  I  never  could  hear  of  the  least 
critical  effort  on  them  in  his  life.     He  is  in  general  devoid  of  all  human 
iffections;  but  such  as  he  has  are  of  a  misanthropic  quality:  nor  do  I 
iiink  that  any  man  exists  for  whom  his  propensities  rise  to  the  lowest  pitcA  of 
Section  or  esteem.    He  much  resembles  Proteus  in  Lycophron : 

Thoagh  I  believe  he  has  satirical  verses  in  his  treasury  for  Dr.  Bellea«v 
den  as  he  calls  him,  (Parr,)  and  all  his  most  intimate  associates.  But  in 
Us  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tragedies  and  Aristophanes;  in  his  judgment 
pf  -MSS.,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  metrical  proprieties  of  dramatic 
and  lyric  versification,  with  whatever  is  connected  with  this  species  of 
reading;  none  of  his  co- temporaries  must  pretend  to  equal  him.  His 
grammatical  knowledge  also,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
lexicographers  and  etymologists,  is  most  accurate  and  profound :  and 
kis  intimacy  with  Shakespeare,  B  Jonson,  and  other  dramatic  writers 
is  probably  unequalled.  He  is,  in  short,  a  most  extraordinary  person 
ia  every  point  of  view,  bat  unamiable;  and  has  been  debarred  of  a  com- 
prehensive intercourse  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  by  his  ex* 
cesses,  which  have  made  those  acquirements  impossible  to  him,  from 
tbe  want  of  that  tune  which  must  necessarily  be  expended  in  laborious 
leading,  and  for  which  no  reading  can  be  made  a  substitute.  No  man 
ktt  ever  paid  a  more  voluntary  and  respectful  homage  to  his  talents,  at 

all 
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all  times,  both  publicly  and  privately,  in  writings  and  conversation,  than 
myself:  anid  I  will  be  content  to  forfeit  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all 
mankind  whenever  the  least  particle  of  envy  or  malignity  is  found  to 
mix  itself  with  my  opinions.  My  first  reverence^is  to  virtue,  my  second 
only  to  tdents  and  erudition — where  both  unite  that  man  is  estimable 
indeed  to  me,  and  shall  receive  the  full  tribute  of  honour  and 
affection/  * 

The  style  of  Mr.  Fox's  letters  is  (as  our  readers  will  have  already 
remarked  in  the  extracts  we  have  given)  light,  easy,  natural,  and 
correct.  It  is  the  unstudiied  language  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 
In  his  '  History'  he  seems  to  have  been  encumbered  by  some  theory 
ad  to  style,  ard  either  from  the  original  faultiness  of  the  theory 
itsdf,  or  from  his  not  having  practised  the  art  of  writing  suffici-> 
ently  to  enable  hhn  to  realize  his  own  notions  of  excellence,  the 
whole  composition  has  an  air  of  aukwardness  and  embarrassment. 
Here  he  it  free  from  this  self-imposed  restraint,  and  conseqoently,' 
we  think,  appears  to  far  greater  advantage  as  a  writer  of  nimiliar 
letters,  than  in  the  dignified  character  of  an  historian.  On  all  oo 
casions  he  shews  (what  we  are  always  glad  to  remark  and  eager  to 
praise)  a  strong  preference  of  simple  idiomatic  turns  of  expression 
to  what  id  periiaps  generally  thought  more  dignified  or  graceful  lan- 
guage. In  all  highly  civilized  countries  there  are  two  classes  of 
people  that  are  constantly  tending  to  withdraw  a  language  from  its 
true  standard.  In  the  first  place,  half-educated  people,  who  think 
that  the  best  proof  they  can  give  of  their  taste  and  knowledge  is  to 
depart  in  all  cases  as  much  as  possible  fram  those  forms  of  expre:*- 
sion  that  are  in  use  amoug  the  vulgar — Secondly  those  of  an  over- 
refined  disposition,  who  are  tired  of  all  that  is  common,  and  who, 
for  the  benefit  of  readers  as  fastidious  as  themselves,  eiercise  a  per- 
verse ingenuity  in  substituting  new  words  and  new  combinations 
instead  of  those  that  formerly  prevailed  in  correct  writing  and  good 
company.  To  these  must  be  added,  when  we  are  speaking  of  our 
own  country,  those  half-foreign  writers  of  Ireland  and  Scotiand-— 
but  particularly  of  Scotland — whose  industry  and  genius,  contend- 
ing against  great  advantages,  have  procured  for  them  so  high  a  place 
in  our  literature.  The  joint  influence  of  all  these  threatens  our  lan- 
guage with  a  change  which  in  no^  very  long  course  of  years  will 
make  Swift  obsolete  and  Addison  vulgar*  Mr.  Fox  was  sensible 
of  this  danger,  and  laboured  to  avert  it.  Nothing  was  more  re- 
markable in  the  language  of  his  speeches  than  its  simplicity  and 
englicism;  and  as  they  unfortunatdv  could  not  be  preserved,  we 
are  glad  that  something  at  least  should  remain  to  record  his  autho* 
rity  by  the  most  effectual  of  all  means* — his  example. 
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COME  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  have  heard  of  ii  he^  com- 
^  mentary  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  entitled  CEdipus  Judaicus. 
With  a  reserve  which  does    not  always   attend  the  conscious- 
ness of  truth  and  sincerity,  the  discoveries  contained  in  the  book 
have  been  withheld  ftom  the  general  eye,  and  confined  to  thoso 
initiated   persons  whose  degree  of  apprehension  and  habits  of 
|iuuking  were  supposed  not  to  disqualify  them  for  an  introduction 
ioto  the  greater  mysteries,  to  which  it  is  dangerous  to  adroit  over 
scrupulous  and  discriminating  inquirers.   Owing,  however,  to  some 
negligence  in  the  hierophant,  a  copy  of  these  itm^^oL  has  fallen 
Bto  the  bands  of  Mr.  D'Oyly,  a  person  who  is  not  only  destitute 
of  the  qualities  deemed  requisite  to  its  perusal,  but  who  also 
l^urs  under  certain  positive  disabilities,  such  as  sound  learn- 
ing and  accurate  judgment.    This  appears  in  nothing  more,  than 
in  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  his  advantages.     Instead  of 
complimenting  the  author,  on  the  acquaintance  with  the  Asiatic 
alphabets  which  he  displays,  he  ventures  to  doubt*  the  sound* 
iKss  of  that  knowledge.    Instead  of  acquiescing  in  the  ipse  dixit 
of  the  philosopher,  he  discusses  his  arguments,  and  questions 
bis  conclusions.     Instead  of  expressing  astonishment  at  the  multi- 
plicity of  quotations,  he  inquires  into  their  accuracy  and  pertinency ; 
^d  instead  of  admi.nng  the  originality  of  the  idesis,  he  detects  them 
|n  a  French  writer,  who  had  before  been  kept  behind  the  scenes.   It 
f$f  indeed,  not  a  little  unfortunate,  tliat  the  author's  intention  of  keep- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  book  within  his  own  hands  should  have 
been  thus  frustrated;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  warmtli  of 
bis  anonymous  apologist,  Vindex,  on  finding  that  a  copy  pf  it  had 
been  so  unworthily  disposed  of,  in  defiance  of  all  his  prudence. 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  sympathise  with  Sir  W.  Drum- 
mond, when  they  understand  what  slight  respect  Mr.  D'Oyly  has 
fhoM'n  for  his  learning,  and  perceive  that  the  friendship  professed 
lu  the  CEkiipus  for  the  Scriptures,  has  appeared  enmity  in  liis  eyes, 

*  Nothing,  we  obterve,  excites  the  indignaUcn  of  Viudex  ropre  tlum  this  presomp* 
^*  *  I  shall  suggest  to  you/  be  angrily  answers, '  that  if  yuu  mean  to  dispute  Sir 
^.  DnininMmd*s  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  I  think  yuu  might  as  well  consult 
oil  published  works — for  example,  his  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription,  coataioing  a 
^vifty  of  biblical  critidsin,  roynl  quarto ;  his  remarks  on  an  inscription  in  the  island  of 
^«lta,  io  tho  Ninth  Nnmber  of  the  Chuaical  Journal,  &€.' 
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owing,  perhaps,  to  his  having  read  the  book  without  finst  under^ 
going  the  necessary  process  of  medicating  the  intellectual  ray  ^yith 
the  compound  used  by  the  initiated.  That  they  may  enter  upon 
the  subject  with  proper  feelings,  we  will  acquaint  them  with  the 
object  of  the  work. 

*  The  intention  of  the  (Edipus  Judaicus  is  principally  to  con^ 
vert  into  allegory  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been 
always  received  as  historical.  For  instance:  the  Book  of  Joshua 
conveys  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  reform  of  the  calendar. 
The  existence  of  the  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  that  book,  is  not 
denied;  but  it  is  contended  that  when  they  occur  in  it,  they  are  used 
not  to  designate  persons  and  places,  but  to  convey  an  allegorical  mean- 
ing: viz.  the  name  Joshua,  is  a  type  of  the  sun  in  the  sign  of  the  Ram; 
Jericho  means  the  moon  in  her  several  quarters;  Jordan  is  not  the  river 
known  by  that  name,  but  a  serpent,  the  hieroglyphic  for  the  sun's 
annual  orbit.  Thus  the  author  proceeds  through  the  whole  book,  forcing 
every  proper  name  into  some  connexion  with  astronomy;  and  then 
affirming  that  it  is  used  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  an  allegorical 
symbol.  In  support  of  this  system  he  eagerly  takes  advantage,  as  may 
be  supposed,  of  every  number  occurring  through  the  book«  which  cor- 
responds with  any  number  frequent  in  astronomy.  The  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  shadow  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  or  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  When  Jericho  is  compassed  seven  times,  there  is  an  alle- 
gory of  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  When  Jive  kngs  of  the  Amorites 
war  against  Joshua,  the  five  intercalary  days  are  typically  represented.' — 
D*Oyfy's  RemarkSf  pp.  4,  5. 

Now  the  method  of  proof,  by  deriring  the  proper  names  Arom 
some  astronomical  term,  is  certainly  attended  with  one  advantage^ 
which  is  thus  pointed'  out  by  Mr.  D'Oyly. 

*  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  to  disprove  any  proposed 
method  of  deducing  the  etymology  of  a  word,  however  absurd,  fanciful^ 
and  strained  it  may  appear  to  every  considerate  mind.  We  may  give 
reasons  for  rejecting  it  as  highly  improbable,  and  for  receiving  another, 
perhaps,  as  drawn  from  a  far  more  obvious  source;  but  this  is  all  that 
we  can  do;  if  any  person  should  persevere  in  maintaining  that  his  own  is 
the  best  derivation,  the  question  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  others: 
it  is  impossible  topr<we  that  he  is  wrong.  In  some  old  Monkish  histo- 
ries, the  word  Britain  is  derived  from  Brutus,  a  supposed  descendant 
of  iEneas:  now,  we  may  produce  reasons  without  end  for  disbelieving 
any  connection  to  have  subsisted  between  Britain,  and  a  person  named 
Brutus;  and  for  either  acquiescing  in  our  inability  to  derive  the  word  at 
all,  or  for  greatly  preferring  some  other  mode  of  deriving  it:  but  we 
can  do  no  more;  we  cannot  confute  the  perscm,  who  maintains  that  it 
certainly  is  derived  from  Brutus,  and  that  every  other  mode  of  deriving 
it  is  comparatively  forced  and  improbable. — Precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  when  our  author  affirms  that  the  word  ''  Amorites"  is  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  a  Uam*  (the  astronomical  sign  of 

*Gbdip.Jud.  p.S07. 
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Ario);  (hat  BalaUm  comes  from  a  word  signifyiDg  "  to  swallow,*^  lyith 
allusion  to  the  celestial  Dragon;*  Deborah,  from  Aldebaran,  the  great 
star  in  the  Bulls  eye»t  &c.:  we  cannot  possibly  confute  him,  or  posi- 
tively prove  that  he  is  wrong ;  we  can  only  hint  that  these  derivations 
are  not  very  obvious  or  probable,  and  refer  the  matter  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind/ — p.  20.  '  But  the  unfortunate  part  is,  that  every 
one  of  the  intended  derivations  might  be  safely  granted  to  the  author, 
and  yet  not  a  single  step  of  advance  would  be  made  towards  the  proof 
of  hb  allegorical  system.  Let  Sir  W.  D.  prove,  in  the  best  manner 
be  is  able,  the  derivation  of  Hebrew  proper  names  from  astronomy, 
if  he  should  succeed,  he  would  only  prove  what  is  antecedently  ex- 
tremely probable,  on  the  supposition  that  astronomy  was  a  science 
greatly  cultivated,  and  the  only  science  cultivated,  in  those  early  times. 
For,  on  this  supposition,  it  would  be  most  natural  that  very  many  words 
and  names  in  the  language  should  bear  express  allusion  to  this  favourite 
science.  But  what  more  would  be  proved?  They  would  remain  pro- 
per names  still;  they  would  denote,  as  before,  real  persons  and  places; 
tnd  the  books  in  which  they  are  mentioned  would  still  contain  real 
bistories,  instead  of  being  immediately  converted  into '  allegorical 
toles.'— p.  \7. 

We  will  now  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
advantages  accruing  to  the  cause  of  revelation,  by  the  allegorical 
icheme.  They  remember  the  four  first  verses  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
In  the  conimeiitary  on  that  passage,  contained  in  the  CEdipus 
Jadaicufl,  it  is  endeavoured  to  establish, 

'That  by  the  words  Joshua  the  soi)  of  Nun,  we  are  to  understand 
instead  of  a  real  person,  the  son  of  another  real  person,  called  Nun — 
"  the  sun  in  the  sign  of  Aries,  which  rit^es  above  Cetus  or  the  whale" — 
that  the  word  Jordan,  in  this  passage,  does  not  signify  the  river  known 
by  that  name,  but  is  used  metaphonVally  to  signify  the  ecliptic;  that 
Ihe  word  translated  wilderness,  having  for  its  true  signification  the 
boundary  of  the  land,  is  here  conceived  to  mean  the  horizon ; 
Ubanon  the  author  supposes  to  have  been  a  name  given  to  the  sun,  and 
probably  the  rising  sun;  Euphrates  he  concludes  to, mean  the  light  of 
the  Zodiacal  constellations;  and  all  he  can  do  for  the  word  Hittites  at 
present,  is  to  observe  that  it  is  frequently  connected  with  others  which 
hear  a  distant  reference  to  astronomy.'  *  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
commentary:  and  now  the  meaning,'  he  says, '  of  the  allegory  seemi 
pretty  dear*  The  style  being  changed,  the  equinoctial  sun  hailed  the 
kviour,  and  identified  with  the  Rnm  or  l^mb,  opens  the  year,  and  is 
feigned  as  leading  the  twelve  Zodiacal  signs  along'  (read  across)  *  the 
•cliptic'  •  *  As  our  author  performs  so  very  imperfectly  the  important 
P^tt  of  pointing  out  what  sense  will  come  out  from  these  four  verees, 
^  the  supposition  that  his  commentary  is  well  founded,  and  that  h^ 
has  proved  the  abovementioned  words  to  bear  the  symbolical  meanings 
^hichhe  proposes;  I  will  perform  this  part  for  him.  Of  course,  we 
must  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  intends  the  other  words  in  the  passage 

*  (Edip.  Jad.  p.  35!^.  t  lb.  p.  348. 
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to  retain  their  received  meanings;  and  especially  the  word  *'  Moses*' 
to  remain  a  proper  name,  designating  a  real  person,  as  it  always  has 
done;  for,  assuredly,  he  would  not  have  omitted  to  favour  the  world 
with  his  new  discoveries  respecting  this  name,  if  he  had  made  any. 
On  the  whole,  then,  his  interpretation  of  the  four  first  verses  of  Joshua 
stands  thus: 

^*  Now  after  the  death  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  the  Sun  in  the  sign  of  Aries  (which  con- 
stellation rises  above  the  Whale),  Moses's  minister,  saying,  Moses  mj 
servant  is  dead  :  now,  therefore,  arise,  go  over  this  ecliptic,  thou  and 
all  this  people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give  unto  them,  even  unto  the 
children  of  Israel.  Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread 
upon,  that  have  I  given  unto  you,  as  I  said  unto  Moses ;  from  the  hori- 
son  and  this  rising  Sun,  even  unto  the  flux  of  light,  the  light  of  tha 
zodiacal  constellations;  all  the  land  of  the  Chettitn»  and  unto  the  great 
tea,  towards  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast."' — ^p.  32. 

We  attribute  it  to  the  misfortune  which  we  suffer  in  commion 
with  Mr.  D'Oyly,  of  not  belonging  to  the  initiated  party,  tfaat^  to 
our  understanding!  there  appears  to  be  a  mistake  in  calling  this 
allegory.  In  true  allegory  the  principal  and  secondary  suj^ects 
are  kept  distinct;  here  they  are  confounded;  and  the  representa* 
tive  subject,  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  thing  represented, 
the  passjage  of  the  sun,  being  mingled  together,  the  result  is  unin- 
telligible absurdity.  Moses's  minister  might,  possibly,  be  the  re- 
presentative of  the  sun  in  the  sign  of  Aries,  but  the  sun  in  the  sign 
of  Aries  could  not  be  actually  addressed  as  the  minister  of  Moses. 
This  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  allegory,  which  was  known,  no 
doubt,  to  exist  in  the  persons  for  whose  use  the  book  was  intended, 
is  presumed  throughout  the  whole  commentary.  '  In  a  subsequent 
narrative,  it  is  pretended  that  Rahab  is  a  personification  of  space 
or  latitude,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Tsabaists: 

* the  two  men  sent  out  from  Shittim  "  seam  to  represent,"  in 

the  reform  of  the  calendar, ''  the  two  degrees  ad^d  to  each  sign,  or 
the  two  days  added  to  each  lunar  month :"  that  is,  the  two  days  added  to 
the  lunar  months  of  28  days,  so  as  to  make  the  year  consist  of  360  days. 

*  Thus  his  version  runs  ^s  follows  :  *'  The  Sun  in  Aries  sent  out  of 
the  heavens  two  men  (meaning  two  days  added  to  the  lunar  months)»- 
to  spy  secretly,  saying,  go  view  the  land,  even  the  moon  (or  the  lunar 
months);  and  they  went  and  came  into  a  harlot's  house,  named  "  Space 
•r  Latitude,"  and  lodged  there :  and  it  was  told  the  king  of*'  the  moon," 
&c. — the  allegory  continues;  Space  or  latitude  personified,  hides  thr 
two  men  (meaning  the  two  days  added  to  the  months  or  the  two  de* 
grees  added  to  the  si;;ns),  in  the  roof  of  the  house,  lets  them  down  by  a 
cord  through  the  window,  stipulates  with  them  that  her  house  should 
b«  spared  at  the  capture  of  the  city.' — p.  36. 

Again,  in  the  course  of  the  hbtory,  Joshua  conducts  his  army 
against  a  place  called  Ai :  he  brings  with  him  30,000  chosen  men, 

of 
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<>f  whom  be  selects  5000  to  be  placed  in  ambush;  the  place  is  at 
last  taken,  and  12,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  slain.  But  Ai,  it 
seems,  is  die  calendar;  the  30^000  men  represent  allegorically  the 
thirty  day^  of  the  month ;  the  5000  men  placed  in  ambush,  the  five 
iDtercalary  days;  and  the  12,000  men  slain  after  the  capture  of 
Ai,  the  twelve  lunar  months.  Our  readers  will  still  observe  the 
same  confusion  of  the  literal  and  allegorical  meaning.  ^  The 
Reformer,  coming  to  destroy  the  calendar  of  the  xsabaists, 
brings  against  it  the  thirty  days  of  the  month;  the  five  intercalary 
days  are  placed  in^  ambush;  after  the  calendar  is  destroyed,  the 
twelve  months  are  put  to  death  by  the  Reformer,  &c.' — p.  39- 

There  are  some  hypotheses  so  prepossessing  in  themselves,  that 
we  willingly  go  great  lengths  in  order  to  receive  them.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  that  of  Bishop  Home  concerning  the^ Psalms,  which  in- 
clines us  to  overlook  or  pardon  many  forced  conceits  and  over- 
strained interpretations.  We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  generally 
thought  that  this  new  version  of  the  historical  Scriptures  is  entitled 
to  the  same  favour.  Yet  such  as  it  is,  we  find  mat  it  cannot  be 
supported  without  sundry  departures  from  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and 
alterations  of  the  words,  without  ia  defiance  of  the  common  rules 
of  interpretation,  and  a  remarkable  abuse  of  the-  astronomical 
terms  employed — for  instance:— 

'  The  author  explains,  in  his  Preface,  (p.  xxvii.)  what  he  means  by 
the  term  Paranatellm :  he  says  that,  by  the  paranatellons  of  a  sign,  he 
means  those  extra-zodiacal  stars,  which  rise  above  the  horizon,  or  sink 
below  it,  during  the  time  that  the  sign  takes  to  rise  or  set.  He  derives 
this  explanation  from  bis  wonted  instructor,  Dupuis,  (Orig.  de  tons  les 
Coltes,  V.  3,  p.  19l9)And  I  believe  itSs  perfectly  correct;  the  word 
seldom  occurs  with  modem  writers  on  astronomy,  but  ancient  astrono- 
mers used  it  in  this  sense.  But  in  what  degree  does  our  author  adhera 
to  this  explanation,  or  appear  even  to  understand  what  it  means?  We 
may  have  some  means  of  judging  of  this  by  several  of  bis  expressions, 
which  I  shall  subsequently  notice;  but  we  may  judge,  best  of  all,  by  a 
delineation  of  the  sign  of  Leo  with  its  paranatellons,  which  he  gives  in 
the  l6th  plate  of  his  CEdipus  Judaicus.  In  this  delineation,  the  sphere 
heing  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  he  has  drawn  lines  (repre- 
senting secondaries  to  the  ecliptic)  from  each  extremity  of  the  sign  of 
Leo,  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  meeting  the  ecliptic  again  on  the  oppo* 
Mte  side:  and  he  describes  the  constellations  included  between  these, 
.  to  be  the  paranatellons  of  Leo.  Thus,  such  is  his  radical  ignorance  of 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  he  evidently  supposes  that  those  con- 
stellations which  have  the  same  longitude  with  Leo,  and  those  which 
differ  in  longitude  by  180°,  rise  and  set  at  the  same  time  with  Leo.  He 
discusses  the  matter,  in  fact,  as  if  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  was  placed 
in  the  horizon;  and  he  appears  to  be  totally  unconscious  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  pdle  above  the  horizon  makes  the  entire  difference  in  the 
relative  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.    Such  is  the  profound  know- 
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■ledge  of  astronomy  which  our  author  brings  to  the  discussion,  and 
such  the  clearness  of  ideas  which  he  himself  displays,  when  he  assumes 
the  office  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  others/ — p.  73. 

Again,  it  suits  his  purpose  to  affiroi  that '  the  ship  Argo  descends 
into  the  horizon  when  the  sun  rises,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
it  is  in  Capricorn;'  and  he  therefore  affirms  it.  *  But/  says  Mr. 
D'Oyly,  *  I  will  request  the  reader  to  adapt  a  celestial  globe  to  the 
latitude  of  Egypt — 30  N.  lat. — he  will  then  find  that  only  a  part 
of  the  constellation  Argo  ever  rises  at  all  above  the  horizon;  and 
that  every  part  of  it  has  actually  sunk  entirely  under  the  horizon, 
before  Capricorn  begins  to  rise,  and  therefore,  before  the  sun, 
when  in  Capricorn,  can  possibly  rise/ — p.  94.  It  also  makes  a 
part  of  his  system,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb  was  a 
memorial  of  the  transit  of  the  equinoctial  sun,  and  copied  from 
an  Egyptian  festival.  To  prove  this,  it  is  necessary  to  pervert  th« 
sense  of  several  Jewish  Rabbins;  and  after  all,  we  are  to  suppose 
that  a  ram  (i.  e.  the  sun  in  Aries)  was  worshipped,  because  he  was 
sacrificed ;  and  that  the  solemnity  was  copied  firom  Egypt,  because 
it  appears  in  fact  that  the  lamb  was  chosen  as  a  victim,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  opposing  the  Egyptian  worship. 

* "  But,  say  the  Rabbins,  (it  is  Sir  W.  Drummond  who  speaks,)  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Egyptian  festival,  similar  to  the  custom  of  the  Is- 
raelites, in  marking  the  doors,  &c  with  blood.  My  opinion  is,  that 
there  was  something  very  like  it.  St.  Epiphanius  says  that,  about  the 
vernal  equinox,  the  Egyptians  had  been  accustomed,  from  very  remote 
antiquity,  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  ram  or  lamb.  At  this  festival, 
he  adds,  they  used  to  mark  every  thing  about  them  with  red.  I  have 
not  a  copy  of  Epiphanius  by  me ;  but  I  am  pretty  certain  that  I  have 
read  a  passage  in  him  to  this  effect." 

*  Sir  W.  D.  (subjoins  Mr.  D'Oyly)  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  not 
having  a  copy  of  Epiphanius  by  him,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this 
passE^e;  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  he  was  more  fortunate  in  having 
a  copy  of  Dupuis  by  him,  and  that  he  derived  from  him  his  method 
of  quoting  Epiphanius's  words.  Dupuis  (vol.  3.  p.  56)  speaks  in  this 
manner,  "  St.  Epiphane  parle  egalement  de  la  fete  de  Tagneau,  ou  du 
belier,  etablie  en  Egyple,  dhs  la  plus  haute  antiquite.  Dans  cette  f^te 
on  marquoit  tout  de  rouge  pour  annoncer  le  fameux  embrasement  dtt 
llmivers,  et  elle  6toit,  comme  la  paques,  fix^e  au  commencement  du 
printemps."  Now,  what  must  be  the  surprise  of  the  reader,  when  he 
finds  that  these  writers  give  a  most  complete  and  thorough  perversion 
of  Epiphanius's  words,  and  that  this  author  says  not  a  single  syllable 
about  an  Egyptian  festival  of  the  Ram,  at  which  every  thing  was  smeared 
with  red,  nor  speaks  at  all  of  any  custom  subsisting  among  them  from 
very  refoote  antiquity  f  1  will  refresh  Sir  W.  D.'s  memory,  and  produce 
for  him  the  part  of  Epiphanius  which  has  given  rise  to  this  singular 
perversion. 

*  Epiphanius  is  speaking  of  a  sect  of  Jews^  called  the  Nazarasans, ' 
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who,  while  they  believed  in  Moses  as  a  lawgiver  sent  from  God,  held 
to  be  false  and  spurious  the  accounts  giveu  in  the  Pentateuch,  and, 
though  they  conformed  to  many  Jewish  ceremonies,  rejected  every 
sort  of  sacrifice.  In  arguing  against  these  for  their  disbelief  of  the  Pen-* 
tateuch,  he  mentions  the  following  external  proof,  supplied  by  an 
Egyptian  custom  subsisting  in  his  day,  of  the  truth  of  the  events  which 
are  recorded  to  liave  taken  place  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Passover. 
'^  But,  of  the  lamb  slain  in  the  country  of  the  Egyptians,  there  is  still 
among  the  Egyptians  celebrated  a  tradition,  even  among  idolaters :  fbr, 
at  the  season  when  the  Passover  took  place  there,  (and  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  spring  when  is  the  first  equinox)  all  the  Egyptians  through 
ignorance  take  some  red  paint,  and  stain  the  sheep,  stain  the  trees,  the 
fig-treeSy  and  other  things,  saying  that,  as  is  reported,  on  that  day,  fire 
totally  consumed  the  world ;  but  that  the  red  appearance  of  blood  is  a 
preservative  from  such  disaster/"— p.  134. 

We  must  now  express  our  obligation  to  Mr.  D*Oyly  for  ena- 
bling us  to  judge  what  sort  of  interpi^tation  the  astronomical  alle« 
g<>ry  &^^^f  ^^^  shewing  us  so  skilfully  on  what  foundation  it  stands. 
It  must  be  evident  to  all  our  readers,  that  it  can  demand  no  atten- 
tion or  regard,  except  what  is  reflected  from  the  importance  of  tlie 
object  it  assails.  For  ourselves,  we  should  certainly  have  supposed 
that  Sir  W.  Drummond  had  printed  his  lucubrations  for  the  sole 
amusement  of  laughing  at  the  zeal  which  is  felt,  and  the  talents 
which  are  employed,  in  defending  the  cause  of  religion,  were  it  not 
for  the  serious  tone  of  a  reply  to  the  first  letters  of  Mr.  D'Oyly, 
published  under  the  title  of  Viudex.  There  can,  we  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  Vindex  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  real  object  and 
intention  of  the  CExiipus  Judaicus  :  indeed  he  evinces  a  partiality 
for  the  original  work  which  could  scarcely  be  exceeded  by  the  ^ 
author  himself.  Now  Vindex  is  so  far  from  denying  the  author  of 
CEdipus  to  ht  in  earnest,  that  he  is  angry  with  Mr.  D'Oyly,  for  ap- 
prehending any^danger  from  the  allegorical  commentary,  notwith- 
standing its  author's  innocent  intentions,  who  argues,  not  only  that 
'  the  allegorical  is  often  the  real  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  but  that 
if  the  Old  Testament  be  read  with  this  understanding,,  it  will  be 
found  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Deity  as  highly  as  can  be 
imagined  by  the  limited  faculties  of  man.' — Letters  by  Vindex, 
p.  46.  It  is  no  doubt  the  severest  trial  to  which  innocence  can  be 
brought,  when  it  is  mistaken  for  guilt;  yet  it  might  have  mollified 
Vindex's  resentment  at  Mr.  D'Oyly^s  <  misapprehension,'  if  he 
had  reflected  that  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  some  fallible  fathers, 
ami  other  less  sincere  friends  of  revelation,  there  may  be  persons 
80  simple  and  short-sighted  as  to  'confound  allegory  with  fable, 
especially  when  their  connexion  is  so  close,  that  Vindex  himself 
does  not  always  distinguish  clearly  between  them.  *  Many  have 
thought,  .(he  says,  p.  108.)  that  Sesostris,  Taaut,  Hercules,  &c. 
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were  real  persons ;  but  it  U  evident,  if  it  were  so,  that  their  history 
has  been  abundantly  mixed  with  allegory.'  Now  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us,  that  in  this  passage  at  least  we  might  substitute  die 
word  fable  for  '  allegory/  witliout  any  violation  either  of  the  sense 
or  the  fact,  and  will  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  our  requiring  a 
strong  case  of  necessity  to  be  made  out,  before  we  admit  into  an 
historical  record  an  interpretation  of  so  problematical  a  nature, 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  even  by  thosie  who  are  more  conver- 
sant than  we  pretend  to  be  in  the  '  typical,  allegorical,  and  figura* 
tive  style  of  the  ancient  Orientalists.'—rp.  46.  But  as  this  is  a 
matter  of  general  and  supreme  importance,  we  wili  consider  it 
with  all  the  seriousness  to  which  Vindex  pretends. 

To  prove  the  necessity  of  his  explanation.  Sir  Wm.  Drummond 

*  has  instanced  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  which,  if 
they  be  taken  literally,  we  might  he  led  to  connect  ideas  of  locality 
and  materiality  with  our  notions  of  the  Deity.  Thus  he  doubts  whe-» 
ther  it  be  possible  to  separate  such  ideas  from  the  literal  interpretation 
of  various  texts,  in  which  the  Deity  is  described  as  dwelling  in  thesanc** 
tuary.  He  contends,  however,  that  these  passages  bear  a  figurative, 
sense,  and  that  when  thus  understood  they  must  tend  to  elevate  our 
ideas  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  God/ — p.  51, 

Now  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  evil  effects  of  the  erroneous 
opinions,  here  attributed  to  Jews  and  Christians,  have  had  full 
time  to  operate,  and  that  we  have  ample  means  to  iudge  of  their 
open^tion.  If  the  Jews  were  really  led  by  the  literal  interpretation 
of  their  Scriptures  to  a  false  or  inadequate  notion  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  we  should  find  the  evidence  of  this  in  every  page  of  their 
religious  and  moral  history  :  for  it  is  no  imaginary  alarm  to  sup<^ 
poSjB,  that  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity  will  lead  U> 
corresponding  errors  in  practice.  It  would  be  easy,  if  this  were 
the  place  for  it,  to  shew  that  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
every  nation,  from  China  to  Peni,  bears  a  very  close  analogy  to 
their  actual  belief  as  to  the  character  of  the  Deity.  But  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  poptdar  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, with  which  we  are  so  familiarly  acquainted,  and  in  which 
the  gods  of  the  state  and  the  gods  of  the  poets  were  much  more 
confounded  than  might  be  imagined  from  Varro's  systematic  divi- 
sion. The  general  belief,  every  one  knows,  «was  in  deified 
men ;  men  who,  during  their  lives,  had  excelled  their  coutempo-^ 
raries  in  the  temperament  of  mind  or  body,  and  who  had  not  all, 
as  we  are  told  of  Hercules,  evaporated  their  mortal  {Articles  at  the 
funeral  pile^  but  retained  the  ^ices  of  humanity  with  the  power  of 
gods.  Here,  certainly,  the  irrational  mythology  was  not  contra- 
dicted by  a  rational  worship :  no  one  need  be  told  that  the  reli- 
gious festivals  of  the  ancients  were  absurd  and  licentious,  and  th^t 
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diey  were  more  or  less  so,  in  proportion  to  the  character  of  the 
paiticolar  deity  in  \vhose  honour  they  were  celebrated ;  while  the 
aigument  as  to  individual  practice  was  as  general  as  it  is  natural. 
Ego  homuQcio  hasc  non  faciam  ?  Sir  William  Drummond,  there- 
fore, who  is  well  acquainted  with  antiquity,  apprehended  in- 
calculable mischief,  if  an  interpretation  were  suffered  to  con- 
tinue current  which  ascribed  '  locality,  materiality^  mulabi^ 
Hty,  or  unworthy  passions^  to  the  Creator.  We  are  only  sur« 
pri^d  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  as  a  just  conclusion,  that 
be  must  be  mistaken  in  supposing  such  errors  could  arise  from  the 
plain  language  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  addressed  to  the  under 
Itanding  of  a  reasonably  being,  since  the  effect  had  never  actually 
l^pear^  in  the  general  belief  of  the  nation.  In  this  respect,  what 
ii  the  real  fact  \  Is  it  not,  that  from  the  earliest  date  of  history 
to  the  christian  era,  the  Jews  alone  had  adequate  or  consistent  no-' 
tions  of  the  Creator  f  Is  it  not,  that  the  abstract  conceptions  on  the 
sobject  of  the  divine  essence,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Hebrew 
writings,  arc  as  far  superior  to  the  excursions  of  ancient  philosophy, 
as  the  public  devotional  worship  which  existed  among  the  Hebrew 
people  was  superior  to  the  popular  festivals  of  Greece  and  Rome? 
Throughout  the  Hebrew  notion  the  Deity  was  honoured  under  the 
suae  consisieiit  character :  viz.  as  so  entirely  and  solely  the  go- 
vernor of  the  universe,  that  he  was  the  only  proper  object  of 
vordiip,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  B^ng  so  spiritual,  that  he  could 
not  be  either  worshipped  or  represented  under  any  sensible  image. 
TUs  general  impression  was  conveyed  from  their  history  to  their 
devotion ;  and  from  their  worship  to  their  morality.  In  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  their  literary  compositions  we  trace  it  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken.  .Inferior  in  every  other  species  of  literature, 
the  Hebrews  abounded  w4th  poetical  addresses  to  the  Supreme 
Being  which  infinitely  surpass  any  similar  attempts  that  can  be 
brought  into  comparison.  Their  writings  contain  ideas  of  omni- 
potence and  omnipresence  disgraced  by  no  sensible  images ;  they 
concur  in  representing  the  same_  invisible  and  spiritual  Being  to  be 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  guardian  of  mankind  ;  above  all, 
they  excel  in  describing  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  his  justice, 
and  goodness,  and  mercy,  as  existing  together,  and  not  counteract- 
ing one  another.  That  union  of  the  natural  and  moral  sublime, 
which  forms  the  acknowledged  and  distinguishing  beauty  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  was  inspired  by  the  belief  generally  residing  in  that 
nsUon,  of  the  unity,  power,  and  majesty  of  the  Creator. 

HereHben  we  are  presented  with  a  phenomenon,  considerable  in 
itself,  but  still  more  extraordinary  when  contemplated  with  refe- 
rence to  the  alleged  fact  of  the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  scriptures. 
That  the  Jews  should  hi^ve  possessed  a  more  sublime  system  of 
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belief,  and  practised  a  purer  mode  of  worship  than  any  other  an- 
cient nation,  is  in  itself  sufficiently  remarkable :  but  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  in  spite  of  scriptures  tending  to  degrade  the  object  of 
their  belief  and  worship,  is  absolutely  unaccountable.  Will  it 
explain  this  problem,  to  tell  us,  '  that  the  learned  Jews  (like  the 
learned  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans)  had  their  esoteric  doctrines? 
and  to  contend,  at  great  length,  that  the  allegorical  parts  of  scrip* 
ture  were  fully  understood  as  such  by  the  priests  and  prophets  of 
Judea  V  p.  24.  We  are  glad,  by  the  way,  to  find  that  there  Mere 
learned  Jews ;  they  have  not  always  been  treated  with  so  much 
courtesy ; — but  this  compliment  must  not  silence  us,  or  prevent  our 
asking  what  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Egyptian'  or  Grecian 
philosophers  contributed  towards  purifying  the  general  practice  of 
their  countrymen  ?  The  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians,  what* 
ever  it  wa^,  did  not  withdraw  the  mass  of  the  people  from  their 
senseless  superstition;  that  of  the  Chaldeans  did  not  check  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  unity,  if  we  may  believe 
Warburton,  was  taught  in  the  mysteries ;  yet  the  ancient  hymns  are 
mere  depositories  of  the  popular  follies.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Jewish  people;  though  it  is  true,  that  the  belief  and  'language 
of  Plato  will  no  more  bear  comparfson  with  those  of  Moses, 
than  the  conjectures  of  Copernicus  with  the  demonstrations  of 
Newton :  yet  it  is  notorious  that  a  still  more  remarkable  difference 
confronts  us,  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  learning  and  cultivation. 
From. the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  all  worshipped  the 
same  God,  according  to  the  same  form,  in  the  same  temple.  This 
fact,  and  the  strong  contrast  it  marks  between  the.  Jews  and  all 
other  ancient  nations,  is  by  no  means  generally  treated  with  the 
attention  it  deserves.  The  familiarity  with  their  history,  which  we 
acquire  in  early  infancy,  important  as  it  is  on  many  accounts,  yet 
weakens  the  force  of  the  impres:»ion  it  is  calculated  to  excite;  and 
which  it  would  infallibly  excite  in  every  intelligent  mind,  if  the  ac- 
count of  their  history  and  polity  were  first  conveyed  to  us  at  a  pe- 
riod of  maturer  judgment,  and  viewed  in  sober  comparison  with 
the  other  records  of  antiquity.  From  the  midst  of  darkness,  error, 
and  dispute ;  from  scenes  of  licentious  worship  and  degrading  su- 
perstitions, we  turn  to  an  unhesitating  faith,  and  a  sublime  devo- 
tion :  all  around  is  a  de*ert,  a  wilderness,  and  gloom ;  from  the 
centre  of  which  the  Hebrew  religion  rises  to  our  view,  set  up  like 
a  bright  and  shining  pillar  to  record  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
the  God  who  demands  the  homage  of  his  creatures. 

We  confers  that  under  all  these  circumstances,  whieh  must  have 
occurred,  it  would  seem,  to  one  so  conversant  with  history  and 
philosophy  as  Sir  Wm.  Drummond,  it  rec|uire8  all  the  strong  as- 
surances which  Vindex  gives  usy  to  make  it  credible  that  he  had  no 
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other  view  than  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Scriptures.  Certain- 
ly, however,  we  had  rather  retain  a  friend  than  contend  with  an 
enemy :  and  since  Sir  William  professes  to  hold  out  the  right  hand 
ofamitjy  we  will,  if  possible,  attribute  the  ridicule  which  he  has 
rather  too  freely  bestowed  on  the  literal  interpretation,  to  his  pater- 
nal anxiety  about  his  own  hypothesis :  a  feeling,  however  unphiloso- 
phical,  from  which  philosophers  are  not  always  free,  and  which  some- 
times leads  them  to  indulge  in  a  warmth  of  expression  not  less  un- 
warrantable than  otherwise  unaccountable.  We  cannot  help  fearing 
indeed,  that  less  candid  critics  will  rather  conclude  Sir  Wm.  Drum- 
mond  to  have  proposed  his  objections  against  tlie  received  interpre- 
tation of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  sake  of  his  allegory,  than  to  have 
resorted  to  the  allegory  for  the  sake  of  the  difficulties.  The  question, 
in  fact,  is  not,  whether  no  passages  may  be  culled  from  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, which  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  verbal  translation  and  of  the 
alteration  in  style  and  manners,  may  appear  liable  to  cavil,  but  whe- 
iker  they  ever  did,  practically,  lead  to  the  consequences  which 
ibe  author  apprehends.  The  question  is  not,  whether  misemploy- 
ed ingenuity,  colipled  with  an  outraj^eous  defiance  of  the  decent 
respect  with  which  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  are  wont  to 
mest  these  high  and  holy  subjects,  can  succeed  in  introducing  a 
ludicrous  image  into  writings  of  a  sublime  and  serious  import ;  but 
whether  it  ever  did  so,  to  the  practical  injury  of  the  people  to  whom 
these  writings  were  addressed.  To  this  question  their  history  re- 
turns a  decided  negative.  But  Sir  Wm.  Drum  mond,  a  scholar 
and  a  philosopher,  and  the  author  of  an  allegorical  commentary, 
which  he  calls  CEdipiis  Judaicus,  affirms  that  this  is  their  tendency. 
Itri  creditis,  Quirites  ?  At  any  rate,  as  the  measure  of  allegorising 
au  historical  narrative  appears  at  iirst  sight  somewhat  violent,  how- 
ever qualified  by  the  benevolence  of  the  intention;  it  seems  but 
common  prudence  to  require,  before  we  submit  to  so  harsh  a  re- 
medy, some  sufficient  assurance  of  the  existence  of  the  disease : 
and  the  evidence  which  the  case  demands  is  not  the  assertion  of 
the  empiric,  armed  with  his  knife,  or  offering  his  panacea ;  but  an 
actual  weakness,  and  a  visible  interruption  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  a  healthy  constitution.  As  a  proof  that  the  Jews  did  not  exhibit 
these  morbid  symptoms,  we  appeal  to  the  religious  belief  incul- 
cated in  their  law,  declared  in  their  worship,  implied  in  their  sacred 
literature,  and  acted  upon  in  their  code  of  morals. 

The  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  with  which  the  author  of 
the  (Edipus  Judaicus  is  most  inclined  to  quarrel  (as  we  collect 
from  Vinclex)  are  those  which  record  the  several  divine  appear- 
ances. These,  it  seems,  convey  an  idea  of  materiality.  Of  ma- 
^ality !  To  whom  i  To  the  Jews  ?  who  while  they  addressed  the 
Deity  as  '  dwelling  between  the  cherubim,'  addressed  him  also  as 

*  dwelling 
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*  dwelling  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit/  Isaiah, 
57'  Or  to  the  Christians  ?  who  are  expressly  warned  against 
any  false  interpretation  by  the  declaration,  *  No  man  has  seen 
God  at  any  time/  But  as  every  one  who  is  qualified  to  think  at 
all  upon  the  subject  attributes  these  appearances  to  the  immediate 
messengers  of  God,  authorised  to  speak  ill  his  name :  and  tis  we 
do  pot,  from  our  own  experience,  find  it  necessary  to  understand 
the  exact  nature  of  a  communication,  in  order  to  believe  that  any 
communication  was  made ; — we  must  take  the  liberty  of  passing 
this  subject,  only  remarking,  that  it  seems  a  little  unworthy  of  a 
master  of  many  languages,  to  dispute  about  the  word  *  angel,'  as 
if  he  only  understood  English. 

The  principal  support,  however,  of  the  allegorical  ^stem,  is 
sought  m  the  much  disputed  history  of  the  extermination  of  the 
seven  nations.  ITie  author  '  thinks  indeed  that  this  history  if  li- 
terally understood,  would  lead  us  to  form  notions  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  God,  as  the  wise,  just,  and  merciful  governor  of 
the  world.'   p.  98.     Mr.  D'Oyly  had  quoted  Bishop  Wataon, 

^  You  think  it  repugnant  to  God's  moral  justice,'  says  the  learned 
Prelate  to  Paine,  '  that  he  should  doom  to  destruction  the  crying  or 
smiling  infants  of  the  Canaanites.  Why  do  you  not  maintain  it  to  be 
repugnant  to  his  moral  justice  that  he  should  suffer  crying  or  smiling 
infants  to  be  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  drowned  by  an  inunda- 
tion, consumed  by  a  fire,  star\'ed  by  a  famine,  or  destroyed  by  a  pesti- 
lence?   The  word  of  God  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  works;  crying 

or  smiling  infants  are  subjected  to  death  in  both/ *  Why  do  you  not 

spurn,  as  spurious,  the  book  of  Nature,  in  which  such  facts  (as  earth- 
quakes, &c.  with  all  their  dreadful  consequences)  arc  certainly  written, 
and  from  the  perusal  of  which,  you  infer  the  moral  justice  of  God  ? 
You  will  probably  reply  that  the  evils  which  the  Canaanites  suffered 
from  the  express  command  of  God,  were  different  from  those  which 
are  brought  on  mankind  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Dif«i 
ferent !  in  what?  Not  in  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  not  in  the  subjects 
of  sufferance,  not  in  the  author  of  it,' — pp.  99t  1^« 

To  this  Vindex  replies : 

'  I  am  induced  to  think  that  there  was  a  difference.  The  evils  in- 
flicted on  the  Canaanites  resulted  from  an  extraordinary  interposition 
of  the  divine  authority.  Evils  brought  on  mankind  by  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  said  to  be  produced  by  any  such  interpo- 
sition. If  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  be  followed, 
it  is  evident  that  God  specially  interfered  to  destroy  the  seven  nations. 
In  the  Book  of  Nature,  from  the  perusal  of  which  I  infer  the  moral  jus- 
tice of  the  Deity,  I  can  find  no  example  of  his  interference  with  the 
course  of  nature's  lavs  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  creatures.' — 
p.  103.     . 

In  spite  of  the  distinction  uhich  this  reply  professes  to  establish^ 

-  we 
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we  st3I  adhere  to  the  Bishop's  aipiment;  and  cannot  see  diat  the 
lustoi7  concludes  any  thing  more  against  revelation^  than  the  ac- 
knowledged existence  of  evil  disproves  natural  religion.  Wh'^ther 
Viodex  has  considered  this-  knotty  question  with  the  accuracy  it 
requires,  we  have  room  to  doubt,  when  we  iind  mention  made^ 
ps^e  102,  of '  a  law  of  nature,  permitted  indeed  by  God  to  operate, 
bat  not  specially  ordained  by  him,  out  of  the  course  which  nature 
would  otherwise  have  taken.' 

The  Deity,  it  is  evident,  has  allowed  great  imperfections  to  exist, 
bodi  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  That  he  could  have  exempt- 
ed either,  or  both,  from  any  evil,  is  a  necessary  result  of  his  inde- 
dence  and  power.  If  therefore  he  could,  and  did  not,  the  ca« 
Jies  DToduced  by  plagues  and  earthquakes  must  be  attributed 
to  his  penhissive  plan ;  and  that  war  disturbs  the  happiness  of  na- 
tions, and  cuts  short  the  lives  'of  individuals,  must  be  part  of  a  se- 
ries of  events,  present  to  the  divine  mind  from  the  foundation  of 
the  wor^d.  Though  his  hand  is  not  immediately  seen  in  each  par- 
ticular instance,  yet  each  instance  is  involved  in  the  general  laws 
established  by  his  will.  If,  therefore,  it  was  morally  wrons  that 
the  course  of  nature  should  be  undistinguishing,  or  irreparably  un- 
just that  the  calamitous  consequences  of  war  should  be  universal^ 
the  course  of  nature  could  not  have  been  so  ordained,  or  the  course 
of  human  a£Fairs  permitted  to  run  into  such  an  evil,  either  by  the 
God  of  Debts  or  Christians.  '  To  apply  this  to  the  point  in  hand. 
That  the  exterminated  nations,  considered  in  a  mass,  deserved  the 
veogeance  of  a  moral  governor  by  their  idolatry  and  depravity, 
can  no  more  be  disproved  on  the  one  hand,  than  it  is  denied  on  the 
other  that  there  must  have  been  various  degrees  of  demerit,  though 
there  was  no  exemption  from  the  common  fate ;  or  that  many  in- 
nocent children,  as  in  every  condition  and  generation  of  the  world, 
were  involved  in  the  punishment  of  their  fathers'  guilts  It  cannot 
be  pretended  by  the  Deist,  that  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  uni- 
form regard  is  paid  to  the  merits  of  mankind.  And  what  is  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  this  inequality  i  That  it  will  be  rectified 
by  retribution  in  a  future  state.  To  the  horizon  by  which  our 
view  is  bounded,  we  may  justly  attribute  the  perplexing  appearance 
which  many  of.  the  particular  instances  of  evil  convey  to  our  minds : 
when  we  see  brought  within  a  narrow  space  what  the  Creator's 
comprehensive  survey  combines  with  the  view  of  his  general  dispen- 
sations. To  us  it  is  an  insulated  event ;  to  him  it  is  a  part  of  an 
immense  scheme.  Our  mrads  are  overwhelmed  with  the  present 
distress,  which  the  Deity  sees,  not  with  indifference,  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  events,  and  with  the  future  retribution  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  It  is  not  in  reality  more  contrary  to  justice,  that  the 
iQooceat  should  share  the  fate  which  the  guilty  have  deserved;  than 

that 
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that  virtue  should  be  depressed,  whilst  vice  is  triumphant  and  pros* 
perous.  Instances  of  the  former  case  are  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence; yet  either  might  justly  appal  us,  but  for  the  conviction  that 
the  author  of  the  law  to  which  such  inequalities  are  owiiig  holds 
the  recompense  in  his  own  hands.  In  the  divine  view,  to  which 
the  eternity  awaiting  the  sufferers  under  any  general  calamity,  in 
all  its  completeness  and  perfection,  is  no  less  present  Uiaii  their 
immediate  misery,  that  misery  is  but  a  point  in  an  interminable 
line;  and  appears  what  it  will  soon  appear,  retrospectively,  to  tlie 
sufferers  themselves^  in  comparison  witli  tlie  '  great  and  unbound- 
ed* prospect  lying  before  them. 

V index  adds,  p.  J  03,  *  There  is  also  a  difTerence,  I  humbly 
tliinlc,  with  respect  to  the  means  employed.  Tlie  unconscious  ele- 
ments, obeying  the  primordial  laws  which  God  gave  tb  nature, 
sometimes  desolate  whole  cities,  and  lay  waste  whole  districts.  We 
find  that  men,  that  moral  agents,  were  employed  to  destroy  the  Ca- 
naanites.  As  moral  agents,  the  Israelites  ought  not  to  have  been 
cruel,  unjust,  rapacious.  As  moral  agents,  tliey  ought  to  have  be- 
lieved that  God  cannot  delight  in  rapine,  bloodshed,  and  robbery, 
&c.'  At  first  sight>  this  is  plausible.  But  what  was  the  situation 
of  the  Israelites?  It  appears  on  the  face  of  their  history,  that  at 
the  period  in  question  they  were  living  under  a  theocracy :  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  whom 
they  owed  and  paid,  not  only  the  worship  due  to  the  Creator,  but 
the  allegiance  due  to  a  temporal  sovereign.  Their  moral  duty 
therefore,  in  the  present  case,  was  simply  obedience.  It  was  not 
their  business,  though  it  is  thought  to  be  ours,  to  doubt  the  Justice 
or  canvass  the  reasons  of  a  judicial  determination,  of  which  they 
were  the  executive  ministers.  Where,  again,  are  the  Israelites  to 
learn  ^  that  God  delights  in  robbery  and  bloodshed  V  In  the  judg- 
ment which  so  positively  assured  them,  that  he  delights  not  in 
idolatry  arid  wickedness?  When  they  were  thus  individually  em- 
ployed to  wield  the  sword  of  divine  justice  against  a  guilty  nation, 
and  to  succeed  to  the  forfeited  possessions,  they  would  see  in  the 
dispensation  the  fuliilment,  not  the  violation  of  moral  justice;  and 
the  lesson  they  would  imbibe,  would  be  an  awful  conviction  of  the 
severity  with  which  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  who  is  uni- 
formly represented  in  their  law  as  just  as  well  as  merciful,  treats 
'  wickedness  and  punishes  idolatry.  It  was  a  practical  example  of 
the  destiny  impending  over  themselves,  if  they  yielded  to  the  guilty 
actions  which  they  had  been  specifically  enjoined  to  avenge  in 
others. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one  more  cavil,  of  which  we  cannot  be 
content  to  leave  Vindex  in  undisturbed  possession.     Mr.  D'Oyly 
bad  juftly  ai:gaed,  that  '  amongst  the  Jew9  thus  deplorably  mista- 
ken, 
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« 
l(en,  in  supposing  Uiat  they  were  reading  the  history  of  their  ancea* 
tors,  when  they  were  merely  reading  astronomical  allegories,  must 
be  mduded  those  who  lived  immediately  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
their  supposed  histories/  Upon  this  Vindex  takes  occasion  to  in- 
quire,  '  Was  the  Pentateuch  certainly  written  by  Moses,  and  waa 
the  book  named  from  Joshua  written  by  himf 

*  It  cannot  be  denied/  he  continues,  •  that  there  are  many  interpola- 
tions in  the  books  mentioned  above,  if  they  be,  indeed,  the  same  that  were 
written  by  Moses  and  Joshua.  I  conceive  it  to  be  needless  to  point  them 
out.  They  are  sufficiently  known.  But  it  may  be  doubted  by  some, 
whether  these  be  interpolations,  or  not,  because  it  does  not  seem  ne* 
tessary  to  consider  them  as  .such,  unless  it  be  a  matter  of  previous  de« 
terminaiion,  that  we  shall  ascribe  the  books  to  Moses  and  Joshua. 
There  may 'be  persons,  who  think  it  suflTcient  for  the  purposes  of  faith 
to  believe  that  these  books  were  written  by  some  inspired  person,  with- 
out insisting  on  their  being  composed  by  Moses  and  Joshua; — especially 
ts  there  is  no  scriptural  injunction,  which  makes  this  a  necessary  arti- 
cle of  belief.  In  a  book  of  the  Scriptures,  now  indeed  excluded  from 
the  canon,  it  was  distinctly  stated,  that  the  books,  which  might  have 
been  really  written  by  Moses  and  Joshua,  had  been  lost,  and  that  th« 
deficiency  had  been  supplied  by  the  inspired  Ezra.  There  can  be  no 
4oubt  that  several  of  the  most  distinguished  Fathers  of  the  Church  have 
£iiUen  into  this  error,  if  an  error  it  certainly  be.  For  my  own  part  I 
pretend  not  to  make  any  decision.  .  I  only  wish  to  urge,  that  1  see  no* 
thing  either  absurd,  or  impious,  in  considering  it  as  a  question,  upom 
which  every  one  may  be  at  liberty  to  think  for  himself.' — pp.  27»  28. 

We  shall  not  be  withheld  by  the  delicacy  which  is  so  laudable  in 
Vindex,  from  reminding  our  readers  thiit  the  interpolations  which  be 
thinks  '  st^ciently  knozi^n,  consist  in  the  substitution  of  the  mo* 
dern  for  the  obsolete  name  of  two  or  three  towns  mentioned  in  the 
Pentstleuch ;  and  in  an  allusion  which  we  find  iu  Deuteronomy  to 
the  kings  of  Israel,  and  which  evidently  implies  a  writer  subsequent 
to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  The  former  instance  we 
naturally  ascribe  to  an  honest  but  misjudging  copyist,  who  was 
more  anscious  that  the  sacred  text  should  be  immediately  under- 
stood by  his  readers,  than  to  preserve  it  entire;  the  latter  was  un- 
doubtedly introduced  into  the  text  from  a  remark  originally  appen- 
ded to  the  maigin.  The  known  effect  of  similar  errors,  which  are  r 
found  in  every  ancient  writer,  is  to  furnish  strong  presumption 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  in  which  they  occur;  but 
who  would  pardon  tlie  critic  that  should  question  the  reputation  of 
the  work  in  which  they  are  found,  on  grounds  so  slight  and  so  easy 
Df  solution,  even  if  it  had  no  other  evidence  in  its  favour  tlian  the 
general  testimony  of  antiquity  i"* 

In 
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*  Whoever  wishes  to  lee  the  principal  arguments  for  the  genmneness  and  antinuitjr 
^f  Ui«PaitateiMli  brought  together  witltia  th»  compass  of  half  an  hour's  reading,  will  du 

well 
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In  what  follows,  we  must  observe  that  the  exclusion  of  what  is 
commonly  called,  the  second  book  of  £sdrasy  from  the  canon,  is 
not  the  consequence  of  banishment,  as  Vindex  leaves  us  to  sup* 
pose,  but  of  illegitimacy ;  and  that  the  book  is  said  to  be  '  now  iu' 
deed  excluded  from  the  canorij   with  the  same  propriety  ai  a  man 
might  be  spoken  of  as  now  dead,  who  had  never  been  bom :  inas- 
much as  it  never  had  an  existence  in  any  canon,  Jewish,  Roman, 
Catholic,  or  Protestant.     With  respect  to  the  alleged  loss  of  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  die  supply  of  their  deficiency  by 
the  '  inspired  Ezra,'  if  this  account  were  founded  on  any  credible 
authority,  it  must  really  prove  what  the  writer  professes  to  have 
received,  immediate  inspiration ;  >  for  this  alone  could  transport 
Ezra  from  his  own  natural  style,  in  which  the  return  from  Babylon 
is  related,  to  the  authoritative  manner  and  lofty  tone  which  charac- 
terize the  books  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy.     But  as  it  must  be 
totally  vain  to  address  internal  evidence  to  a  person  who  can  read 
what  is  commonly  called  the  second  book  of  Esdras,  without  per- 
ceiving it  to  be  the  composition  of  a  writer  conversant  with  the 
Christian, Scriptures,  andm  particular  with  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul: 
we  will  take  other  ground,  and  briefly  ask  of  Vindex,  how  he  in- 
tends to  account  for  the  agreement  between  the  Samaritan  and 
Jewish  Pentateuch  ?  The  ancestors  of  the  Samaritans,  it  is  well 
known,  seceded  from  their  brethren  soon  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon.   Allowing,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the  uncanonical  Es- 
dras, the  coincidence  between  their  copy,  and  the  Hebrew,  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  one  of  the  three  following  causes  :  either  he  adop- 
ted the  books  from  the  Samaritans,  which  had  been  preserved  by 
them  as  sacred  and  authentic  during  their  separation ;  or  he  per- 
suaded the  bitter  enemies  and  rivals  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  credit 
his  imposture,  and  accept  his  forgery ;  of  his  own  account  must  be 
believed  to  the  letter,  and  the  agreement  of  the  copies  must  be  re- 
ferred to  miraculous  inspiration.     Here  is  unquestionably  a  phe- 
nomenon which  can  only  be  explained  by  one  of  these  solutions, 
and  we  readily  leave  objectors  to  Moses,  and  believers  in  Esdras, 
to  take  their  choice  among  them. 

It  is  curious,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  to  observe  the  ano- 
malous state  of  the  reasoning  powers  exhibited  by  acknowledged 
sceptics.  Their  peculiarity  seems  to  consist  in  a  promptitude  to 
receive  any  thing  as  true,  provided  it  be  not  confirmed  by  revela- 
tion. Tliey  catmot  think  it  credible,  that  God  should  declare  to 
man  the  purpose  of  bis  being.  They  cannot  believe,  that  in  order 
tp  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  general  promulgation  of  his  coun- 

^1  to  consult  a  paniphl«t  by  Dr.  ISLinh,  entitled  *  Tlie  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books 
Ot'Moaes  vindicated/  in  wluch  the  ubjcctions  here  alluded  to  are  refuted  with  all  ihe 
acutcuCM  and  perspicuity  which  to  enitn^tly  characterise  the  learned  professor. 

selfl, 
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lels;  he  preserved  among  a  particular  people  the  records  of  the 
creation, — ^that  he  testified  his  existence,  and  bore  witnesis-  to  his 
design,  by  rescuing  that  people  from  lK>ndage  through  miraculous 
interpositions   of  power : — that  he    assigned  them    a  particular 
country,  and  prescribed  to  their  observance  peculiar  ceremonies^ 
as  a  memorial  of  the  miraculous  evidence  by  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed them  the  chosen  depositaries  of  the  records  entrusted  tb 
them : — that,  finally,  he  forbade  them,  under  pain  of  grievous  na- 
tional misfortunes,  irom  adhering  or  apostatising  to  the  senseless 
idolatry  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  enjoined  them  to  worship 
one  God,  as  the  creator  of  the  world «  who  had  given  them  sensible 
evidence  of  his  existence  and  power.     This,  it  seems,  a  deist  can- 
not reconcile  to  his  ideas,  of  credibility  ;  notwithstanding  its  appa- 
rent agreement  with  reason,  and  the  general  situation  of  mankind ; 
notwithstanding  the  phenomena  which  are  solved  by  its  truth,  and 
the  difficulties  which  embarrass  its  rejection ;  notwithstanding  the 
evidence  pf  a  long  series  of  writings  by  which  it  is  supported,  and 
the  historical  testimony  by  which  it  is  coufirrned*     But  the  stub- 
bonmeas  of  the  sceptics'  incredulity  in  some  cases,  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  avidity  of  their  belief  in  others.    They  can  believe 
that  God  created  man,  and  left  him  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  origin :  that  he  gsive  him  a  mind  capable  of  receiving  ideas, 
yet  did  not  enable  him  to  express  those  ideas  in  language.    They 
tan  believe  that  a  nation  existed,  venerating  certain  monumenti^ 
and  sacredly  observing  certain  institutions,  in  memory  of  certain 
events,  which  events  never  took  place  : — a  nation  annuaUy  cele- 
brating a  very  particular  ceremony,  and  habitually  consecrating 
all  their  first-born  male  children,  in  memory  of  a  deliverance^ 
which     never    occurred—- a    nation    possesNing    laws    expressly 
founded  on  facts  of  which  the  records  are  intt;rwoven  with  them, 
and  which  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  professed  by  the 
first  receivers  of  the  law,  when  the  facts  themselves  never  hap- 
pened.   They  can  believe,  that  the  Jewish  people  received  theni«> 
selves,  and  entailed  upon  dieir  posterity,  without  any  assignable 
cause,  statutes  expressly  forbidding  them  to  intermix  with  other 
nations,  though  they  were  anxiously  desirous  of  that  seemingly  in- 
nocent .intercourse ;  statutes  binding ,  them  to  abstain,  on  certain 
appointed  seasons,  from  business  and  amusement ;  to  leave  their 
land  uncultivated  one  year  in  seven,  and  to  de$ert  their  abodes  and 
go  up  to  their  capital  annually, — and  all  this  on  pain  of  certain 
iun^inary  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  by  tliey  knew  not  whom. 
Lastly,  they  can  believe,  that  the  people,  in  gratitude  for  these 
bartliensome  edicts,  held  their  law  in  such  veneration  as  to  read 
pvts  of  it  publicly  once  in  seven  days,  and  the  whole  of  it  every 
seventh  year ;  not  allowing  the  lapse  of  time;  or  change  of  cir^ 
yuL.  IX.  NO.  xviii.  z  cumstaucea 
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cumstances  to  justify  the  wilful  alteration  of  a  single  letter  of  tlie 
original ;  and  were  so  zealous  in  defence  of  this  voluntary  burthen^ 
as  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  vindication  of  it — for  no  stronger  rea- 
son, or  more  cogent  obligation,  than  because  it  had  been  pro- 
mulgated by  one  of  their  fallible  ancestors.  Surely,  these  symp- 
toms of  infidel  credulity  betray  strong  proofs  of  a  diseased  state 
of  the  intellectual  organs.  At  all  events,  they  may  satisfy  us  that 
believers  are  not  alone  subject  to  the  charge  of  undervaluing  th« 
laws  of  evidence ;  of  overlooking  difficulties  and  embracing  in- 
consistencies, or  of  subscribing  to  the  strong  language  of  the  ancient 
father,  Credo,  quia  impossibile  est. 


AftT.  V.  f^ agarics  Vindicated;  or,  Hypocriiic  Hypereritics, 
A  Poem  a£iressed  to  the  Reviewers.  By  George  Colman  the 
Younger.     Loudon.     18  IS. 

'T^HE  first  virtue  of  a  Reviewer,  and  that  for  which,  in  gene- 
^  ral,  he  gets  the  least  credit,  is  patience.  To  read,  to  quote, 
to  dissect  dulness  and  absurdity,  are  tolerable,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say,  intolerable  trials  of  temper:  but  to  abstain  from  answer- 
ing our  answerers,  is  (and  of  this  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge) 
the  greatest  exertion  of  critical  self-deniaU  Our  angry  antagonists 
are  so  sure  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  to  prove  us  in  the  right,  to 
flicker  about  the  light  which  we  hold  out  to  them  till  they  bum  their 
wings,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  refrain  from  saying 

in  a  succeeding  Number,  that  our  ^  observations  on and  — — 

have  been  enforced  and  elucidated  with  laudable  accuracy,  but 

rather  too  much  of  satiric  severity,  by and themselves, 

in  their  admirable  ^^  Answers  to  the  unfounded  Aspersions,  &c. 

But — *  laud  we  tlie  Gods !'  here  is  ^  an  answer'  which  we  may, 
nay,  which  we  must  notice.  It  professes  to  be  not  merely  an 
answer^  but,  in  one  sense,  an  original  work,  and  not  an  original 
work  only,  but  a  poem, — a  regular  poem,  of  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  heroic  lines! — magnificently  printed  in  quarto,  with  ap- 
propriate mottos  in  Latin  and  English,  an  Advertisement  abound^ 
ing  with  fury  and  pleasantry,  and  notes  amounting  almost  to  the 
dignity  of  a  perpetual  commentary. 

Onr  seuior^junior, '  George  Colman  the  Younger,'  has  printed 
(we  dare  not  say  published)  this  exquisite  poem  to  prove  two 
things,  First,  That  the  dulness  and  obscenity  of  his  former  work 
are  perfectly  justifiable,  and  that  our  reprehension  of  these  lauda- 
ble'characteristics  was  perfectly  unjustifiable ;  Secondly,  That  he 
despises  our  reprehensions  aforesaid,  and  treats  them  with  silent 
ufntempt  and  utter  indifference.    And  we  must  in  candour  confess, 

that 
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that  his  poeifi  proves  the  truth  of  the  first  of  his  positions^  just  as 
stronirlT  as  it  does  that  of  the  secoud. 

His  leading  argument  in  defence  of  his  obscenity  is  expressed  in 
tbc  following  very  cogent  lines — 

*  Once  more,  then,  to  my  first  imputed  crime, — 
Those  double  meanings  that  disgrace  ray  rhyme ; 
Why,  all  who  understand  them  know  no  more 
Of  evil,  than  they  understood  before  ; 

And  all  who  do  not,  are  no  wiser  ^rown. 
Would  critics  let  the  simple  souls  alone/ 

By  this  reasoning  our  readers  will  observe,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  innocent  than  the  grossest  double  entendrcs,  the  most  down- 
right filth,  because,  according  to  this  excellent  dilemma,  those 
who  understand  the  obscenity  understood  it  before,  and  those  who 
did  not  understand  it  before,  would  still  remain  in  utter  ignorance, 
but  for  tlie  uHschievous  zeal  of  critics,  who  explain  these  horrors 
to  uninitiated  innocence. 

Now,  if  we  had  followed  this  author  with  a  dirty  commentary, 
if  we  had  explained  and  glossed  upon  his  filthy  innuencfos,  we  should 
have  been  almost  as  bad  as  himself;  and  he  would  have  had  good 
ground  (not  indeed  of  self-^exculpation,  but)  of  accusation  against 
us.  But  certainly  our  remarks  are  not  liable  to  this  imputation ;  we 
were  not  so  wanting  in  taste  and  decency  as  to  quote  any  of  his 
double  or  bis  single  meanings.  Of  his  dulness  and  absurdity  we 
gave,  to  our  own  annoyance  and  the  disgust  of  our  readers,  some 
specimens;  but  of  his  other  quality,  we  contented  ourselves  with 
saying  that  be  eminently  possessed  it:  and  we  had  too  much  re- 
spect for  our  office,  our  readers,  and  ourselves,  to  descend  into 
particulars  and  run  the  risk  of  spreading  the  contagion,  by  exhibit* 
ingthe  spots  and  plagu^i-marks  of  his  infected  Vagaries. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  shall  not  now  pursue  him  into  tlie 
odier  parts  of  his  defence, — defence  do  we  say !  Jiis  applause^  of 

*  the  laugh -exciting  equivoque, 

The  $aU  allusion,  and  the  brooder  joke/ — p.  58. 

For  all  reviewers,  but  for  us  in  particular,  he  entertains,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  the  most  profound,  but  the  most  silent,  con- 
tempt, which  he  expresses  somewhat  in  the  Irish  mode,  by  the 
most  violent  and  obstreperous  abuse. — ^l^akc  a  sample — 

*  Come,  hackne/d  critic,  shock'd  at  every  speck 
In  my  o'er  censured  Lady  of  the  Wreck  ; 
Pope  of  a  prostituted  press ;  who  choose 

To  thunder  bulls  against  a  trjfihg  muse; 
A  half  Tenth  Leo — sensmd  as  he, 
But  no  encourager  of  poetry  : 

z2'  Come 
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Come,  canting  Chiron — Mentor  from  a  stew; 
Feii/7/ impartiulist  of  a  Review  j'  &c. — p.  12. 

All  this  perhaps  may  have  a  meaning;  probably^  if  it  resembleff 

the  rest  of  this  ingenious  author's  works^  it  may  even  have  a  dottbte 

meaning,  but  that  it  can  in  any  case  mean  indifference  and  silent 

^contempt  of  bis  critics,  is  what  Mr.  Colman,  or  even  an  abler 

advocate  of  absurdity,  would  find  it  hard  to  convince  us. 

But  we  must  not  give  up  too  much  time  to  Mr.  Colroan  and  his 
Answer.  If  we  were  malevolent  towards  him,  we  should  make 
large  extracts  from  his  ^  poem ;'  but  we  have  no  enmity  to  him  or 
to  *  his  trifling  muse,'  as  with  great  truth  and  candour  he  cha- 
racterizes his  intellect;  he  may  trijlc  as  long  as  he  will,  but  he  shall 
not  corrupt^  not  at  least  undetected  and  unchastised. 

Mr.  Colman  affects  a  taste  for  Shakespeare;  we  hope  he  wiB 
thank  us  for  recalling  and  recommending  to  his  serious  consider- 
ation the  admonitory  observation  which  Henry  the  Fifth  addresses 
to  one  who  had  a  thousand  times  more  gaiety  and  wit,  and  not 
many  more  years  than  Mr.  George  Colman  the  Younger — 

<  Fall  to  thy  prayers,  old  man : 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  T 
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Art.  VI.  ETPiniAOT  •IIPAKAETAAI.  Euripidis  Heraclidae. 
Ex  recensione  Petri  Elmsley,  A.  M.  qui  annotationes  suas  ei 
aliorum  se/ectas  adjecit*  Oxonii,  excudebat  Samuel  Colling- 
wood.     1813.  pp.  J  44. 

F  the  comparative  merit  of  the  three  great  tragedians  were  to  be 
estimated  from  the  quantity  of  their  writings  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  Euripides  would  undoubtedly  bear  off  the  palm : 
and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  critics  of  anti* 
quity  thought  most  highly  of  tliat  poet,  whose  works  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  the  least  impaired.  Certain  it  b  that 
Euripides  was  more  universally  read  than  either  of  his  brother  tra-^ 
gedians;  his  poems  are  more  frequently  cited  for  the  purposes  of 
illustration  by  writers  on  ethics;  and  we  know  that  Chrysippus 
made  such  extensive  use  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides  in  a  certain 
treatise,  that  the  work  was  called  in  derision,  *  the  Medea  of 
Chrysippus.*  In  point  of  fact,  however,  these  circumstances  afford 
but  an  uncertain  criterion ;  since  other  causes  may  be  assigned,  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  superior  care  with  which  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  seem  to  have  been  preserved.  One  is  to  be  found  in  his 
moralizing  and  sentimental  turn;  and  in  the  vast  number  of  precepts 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  interspersed  through  all 
his  writings.     In  the  perusal  of  bis  plays  we  sce»no  traces  of  that 

'  fine 
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*  fine  firenzj*  which  bursts  out  in  almost  every  scene  of  Aeschylus ; 
our  attention  is  not  kept  on  the  stretch  by  that  sustained  and  majes* 
tic  tone  which  is  tlie  |>eculiar  characteristic  of  Sophocles ;  but  there 
is  mure  which  conies  hptne  to  every  man's  reason  and  feelings^  less 
poetry  indeed,  but  more  common  sense.  Euripides  was  unques- 
tiooably  a  more  attentive  observer  of  human  nature  than  either  of 
Us  predecessors  in  the  drama ;  he  was  more  verged  in  the  learning 
of  the  times,  aad  a  better  philosopher.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these 
points  his  superiority  was  so  conspicuous,  that  his  enemies  (of 
whom  he  seems  to  have  had  not  a  few)  insinuated  that  he  was 
assisted  in  the  composition  of  his  dramas  by  Socrates.  Hence 
iiis  plays  were  better  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and 
more  frequently  cited  by  writers  on  ethics  and  physics :  lh« 
natural  cousequence  of  which  was,  the  multiplication  of  copies  of 
lus  works.  A  poet  who  expressed,  in  simple  and  perspicuous  Ian-* 
guage,  precepts  adapted  to  the  mechanic  and  the  husbandman,  no 
less  than  to  the  hero  or  the  king,  and  who  clothed  in  melodious 
Qumbers  the  most  abstruse  doctrines  of  natural  as  well  as  moral 
philosophy,  would  of  course  be  more  generally  read  than  those, 
whose  superior  polish  or  loftier  flights  of  poetry  could  be  justly 
appreciated  only  by  men  of  refined  feeling  and  liberal  education. 
And  that  this  was  the  case  with  Euripides,  is  proved  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  by  the  well-known  story  of  the  Athenian  captives, 
who  returned  after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  even  the  common  people  of  Athens  had  the  verses  of  this  poet 
at  their  fingers'  ends. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  Euripides  is  thus  sensibly  and  shortly  stated 
by  a  critic  of  antiquity.  '  Menander's  accurate  and  graceful  deli- 
oeations  of  character,  surpassed  all  the  strength  and  raciness  of  the 
older  comic  poets ;  and  the  sweetness  and  persuasiveness  of  Euri- 
pides, although  it  fall  short  of  the  dignified  elevation  of  tragedy, 
fender  him  very  useful  to  a  man  engaged  in  active  life,  and  power- 
fal  in  representing  the  manners  and  pnssions  of  his  characters. 
Being  not  unskilled  in  philosophy,  he  intermingles  with  his  poetry 
precepts  and  axioms  serviceable  to  all  conditions  of  men.' 

From  these  causes  it  proceeds,  that  the  general  estimation  in 
^hich  the  plays  of  Euripides  were  held,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  of  his  poetical  inferiority;  a  fact,  of  which  vce  know, 
from  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes  and  Dio  Chrysoslom,  that  the 
cntics  both  of  the  same  and  subsequent  ages  were  sufficiently  sensi- 
ble. Both  those  excellent  judging  condemn  hi  him  as  a  defect,  the 
^ery  quality,  which  probably  procured  to  his  works  so  general  a 
circulation,  viz.  his  senteutiousness.  Euri|)ides  was  lamentably 
given  to  moralize.  In  the  very  midst  of  some  pathetic  apostrophe 
w  burst  of  passion,   an  impertinent  yva!,aij  foists  itself  in,  and 

z  S  destroys 
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destroys  all  the  eiFect.  In  tlie  Supplices,  Adrastus,  in  the  greatest 
distress,  makes  piteous  application  to  Theseus,  prostrating  himself 
on  the  ground  and  embracing  his  knees.  Theseus,  instead  of 
answering,  begins  a  soliloquy  on  the  sum  of  human  happiness  and 
misery,  between  which  he  ui^titutes  a  comparison  extended  through 
fifty  lines,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  there  are  three  orders  of  citi- 
zens, of  which  the  middle  one  is  best  behaved,  and  in  consequence 
be  professes  himself  unable  to  give  any  assistance  to  Adrastus^ 
Some  editors  of  ancient  authors  have,  with  a  laudable  regard  for 
their  readers,  taken  care  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  a  gnomey  by 
planting  opposite  to  it  a  finger  post,  or  by  inclosing  it  in  inverted 
commas;  the  obvious  purpose  of  which  is,  to  point  out  all  those 
parts  which  may  be  omitted  widiout  detriment  to.  the  sense.  By 
means  of  this  device  we  are  enabled  to  go  very  expeditiously 
through  Euripides,  who  is  decorated  with  as  many  of  these  direc- 
tion-posts  as  any  of  the  cross  ways  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Another  gross  fault  in  Euripides  is  the  introduction  of  low  or 
ridiculous  characters,  or  of  ludicrous  speeches  in  the  mouth  of 
grave  personages.  If  it  has  been  objected  to  him  that  he  makes  his 
slaves  and  heralds  talk  like  philosophers  and  princes,  it  is  no  less 
tnie  that  his  kings  and  heroes  sometimes  descend  from  the  elevation 
of  the  buskin  into  low  and  colloquial  phraseology.  Every  reader 
of  taste  must  be  disgusted  with  the  vulgar  and  absurd  scene  of  the 
Orestes,  in  which  the  Phrygian  slave  is  introduced.  At  v.  729  of 
the  play  before  us  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  which  the  judgment 
of  the  poet  forsook  him,  or  accommodated  itself  to  the  humour  of 
the  spectators.  The  low  jocularity  of  the  servant,  and  the  energetic 
feebleness  of  lolaus,  who  hobbles  slowly  across  the  stage  praising 
his  own  celerity  and  vigour,  reminds  us  of  the  valour  of  Sir  Andrew 
Agucchcek.  The  voraciousness  of  Hercules,  the  great  gourmand 
of  antiquity,  is  injudiciously  displayed  in  the  most  interesting  and 
critical  part  of  tlie  Alcestis,  and  it  is  not  in  the  dignified  tone  of 
royalty  that  Menelaus  threatens  to  give  an  old  man  a  bloody  cox- 
comb, who  refuses  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  certain  letter.  The  prin- 
cipal deflects  of  Euripides  are  well  summed  up  in  the  following 
words.  To  Sff  Tavovpyov,  xofJL^tyjrpmg  re  xcu  yy»/xoXoyixoy,,  oAAorpioy 
Tris  rpctyo^leis.  Of  his  inconsistency  there  are  many  histances;  some 
of  which  Musgi*ave  has  noticed  in  the  present  play.  It  was 
remarked  of  him  long  ago,  havrla.  ^roXXaxi;  hauTM  Aiysi. 

Of  the  seventeen  tragedies  of  Euripides  which  l^ave  siurvived  the 
general  wreck  of  literature,  those  which  stand  first  in  tlie  common 
arrangement,  are  unquestionably  the  firs,t  also  in  merit.  And  this 
probably  is  the  reason,  why  they  have  experienced  the  fate  of 
favourite  children,  who  have  been  caressed  and  nursed  up,  while 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family  lay  in  piteous  plight,  crying  in 

vain 
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fain  for  assistance.  So  much  has  been  done  for  the  first  seven  or 
eight  plays  by  skilful  bonesetters^  that  we  have  them  now  tolerably 
free  from  dislocations  and  flaws,  and  in  so  respectable  a  conditioui 
that  they  would  probably  be  recognized  by  Euripides  as  his  legiti* 
mate  offspring.  One  or  two  indeed  have  fallen  under  the  hands  of 
Tery  violent  operators,  and  have  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  upon 
I  new  model,  ucn  ikuj^iva.  Yvwah^iKuv  lHvr  av  adXiov  ^iff^u  while 
the  remainder  have  been  obliged  to  rest  contented  with  an  occasional 
visit  bestowed  upon  them  h  ifapi^  by  some  compassionate  critic, 
ttud  to  envy  the  more  fortunate  lot  of  their  elder  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  Heraclidae,  who  experienced  rough  treatment  during  their 
lifetime,  have  long  remained  in  a  neglected  state,  without  any  par- 
ticular demerit  on  their  part;  on  the  contrary  M.  Prevost,  who 
made  them  a  present  of  a  French  dress,  thinks  them  a  very  deserv- 
ing &mily.  It  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  we  found 
them  introduced  to  us  by  Mr.  Elmsley,  washed  and  combed,  and 
their  clothes  neatly  mended.  Iliey  are  now  fit  company  for  genteel 
people ;  and  may  take  their  place^by  the  side  of  the  queen  of  Troy, 
the  prince  of  Argos,  the  fifteen  Phoenician  ladies,  and  the  princess 
royal  of  Colchos. 

Mr.  Elmsley  in  the  volume  before  us  gives  a  corrected  text,  a  colla- 
tion of  the  Aldine  edition,  select  annotations  of  preceding  commenta- 
tor8,and  his  own  veir  valuable  remarks.  We  are  certainly  under  the 
fiill  influence  of  that  laudable  propensity  of  critics,  which  disposes  us 
to  find  fault ;  but  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
diat  Mr.  Elmsley's  annotations  are  one  of  the  happiest  mixtures 
of  critical  and  illustrative  remark  &iat  has  ever  been  bestowed 
upon  any  portion  of  the  Greek  drama.  We  do  not  agree  with  him 
in  all  his  restorations  of  the  text,  nor  in  all  his  interpretations,  and 
we  shall  freely  state  the  grounds  of  our  dissent;  but  these  points  of 
difference  are  few  and  unimportant,  in  comparison  of  the  instances 
in  which  we  recognize  the  hand  of  the  skilful  critic  and  the  judicious 
interpreter.  We  shall  now  specify  the  principal  features  which 
distinguish  the  present  from  preceding  editions,  and  suggest  to 
Mr.  Elmsley's  consideration  a  few  remarks  which  may  perhaps 
tend  to  its  further  improvement. 

V.  1  .n<^»  irer*  lor)  rwr  i/a«»  Moyf4,{fCt,  We  prefer  rotrro  /aoi  ^iJby/Airor^ 
the  reading  of  Stobaeus.  The  emphasis  should  be  thrown  upon  toDto* 
and  not  upon  the  pronoun,  which  to  a  certain  degree  it  is,  as  the  verse 
now  stands.  The  same  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  v.  818.  of  the 
Medea, 

3.  *0  y  i»<  t)  *ifh^  X^iA  9x^  anifAtpou  '  Propauutn  in  lucrum  plerique 
interpretes.  Malim  lucro  dediiumJ  P.  E,  We  render  it,  solutum  in  lu- 
f«"«w.  Virgil.  Aen.  1Vt530.  Sdriturin  samnoi.  Georg.  IV,  IJS.  neccvr^ 
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parasegnes  In  Venerem sohunt.  Herod.  II.  173.  «miiai  imirlf  U  w^yim* 
Androm.  723.  'AHi/^voy  n  xf^f*^  vfia'0vrSf  yifof.  i.  e.  soiutum  m  irantm 
Plato  Rep.  VIII.  p.  447.  avft»^o(  xAi  Aiay  «Hi^^yof.  i.  e.  solutus. 

7'  *lfo»  Kar"'Afyoi  Wx«?  »euuf- -iavx^f  P.  E.  We  prefer  Mr.  Elms- 
ley's  second  correction,    Mxv^  which  he  rejects.     Aesch.  Eum.  888* 

*nff^i  y  ivfAot^ot;.  Aldus  r^p-fi  y  «/Mipot;.]  Soph.  El.  911.  jyi  f-tw  irpo^ 
Owyf  "eJiot*  «K\«^9Tft;  T^ay  avoorqvai  onriyviq*      V.  366.   w  * ,  i^hr  irarpo^ 

8.  iroftfy  nAfi9TA^/MrfV;^oir  iTf  ^ir^p  *HpaueAfi». — Ti>Marof  P.  E.  a  Correc- 
tion which  we  do  dot  think  necessary.  Aesch.  Pers.  395.  KiAwArr 
Bwctpxo^,  il(  otviip  ff-Xcrtrroy  vowt  *£;^dpor(  ff'»pa0';(^M'.  Soph.  Trach.  4(>0« 
evx«  x^'t'^W  n^«'»^^  ^>V  '^(  *HpaxX4(  lyn^i  ^;  Herodot.  VI.  127,  ««  fv» 
irXfrcrroy  jSi  x^i^c  eT^  ft»9p  a«-MiTo.  I'he  phrase  fT(  oAf  occurs  also  Soph. 
Oed.  T.  1380.  KoAXior'  apy  fT<  ^  71  tak  0^0aM«  rpft^iK.  Xennph. 
Anab.  I.  ix.  12.  Ka)  yap  ouf  irXiia^oi  Hi  avrf,  tri  yi  av^p)  rafa  If'  vfMiivf 
fViftvfAif^ay  xai  XfAyf^ra  xa)  voAf»$  xai  ra  letvruv  ctt^ra  wpoia^at.  ibid.  22. 
Aft>pa  ^f  vXirerra  piv,  ot^ai)  fT$  71  ayigp  &;»,  i?Jifj^avt  hot  ^roXXa* 

19*  n^/t«wy  oTT^f  7Qf  wf^u9otB*  i^pvfxivwi,  Mr.  Eltnsley  reads  oTrot,  and 
quotes  Mr.  Person's  authority  for  taking  oirot,  quasi  esuet  ottov.  Our  opi- 
nion is  this;  Swot  signified  xchithery  and  ovov  where;  and  whentbe  sense 
required  ivov  and  the  metre  admitted  it,  we  do  not  think  it  probable 
that  a  Grecian  would  have  used  o9ro».  The  copyists,  we  know,  perpe- 
tually interchanged  vov,  woTt  and  9^,  and  since  we  may  preserve  an 
uniformity  of  usage,  without  injury  to  the  metre,  the  laws  of  sound 
criticism  oblige  us  so  to  do,  rather  than  retain  a  word  which  signifies 
one  thing,  and  say  that  it  must  be  taken  an  if' it  xvere  quite  another.  In 
V.  529.  where  the  construction  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  verse 
before  us,  Mt.  E.  retains  the  common  reading,  'Hyua-B*,  ©woi;  hTacifdM 
itar^etnh  roh.  In  v.  46.  for  Zfirova,  vit-n  yin^  9rvpyo9  o»ie»oi;^c9a»>  he  gives 
owoi.  One  MS.  has  oirow,  the  true  reading.  Soph.  Oed.  369.  Zvrovo'm 
'tit  0^»,  oroD  KaroiKoiD,  rpdf^f.  In  v.  744*  of  the  Helena,  i/^  tx^*^'  ^^vpuxa^f 
•u  T  ifffut  rlx!^f  is  Tyrwhitt's  correction.     Vvfg,  oT  r  io-fAit, 

21.  n«^*t  vpoTi/«vr  "Ap^;  ov  ^/iAixp«F  fi>M9  "Ex^^a*  y*  BMtu,  x  ^"^^^ 
ivrvx^ivf^*  oifAu,  Mr.  Elmsley  adopts  flrporcWir,  the  correction  of  Canter, 
and  conjectures  that  ^»Xok  should  be  substituted  for  fiK»9,  but  remarks 
in  the  notes,  '  Conjecturam  meam,  vpoTiivfp  ^Uok*  hodie  supervacaneam 
esse  suspicor.  Genitivum  enim  in  simili  locutione  adhibet  Herodotus 
IX •  4.  Tavra  ^i  rl  ^ivrtpot  MirioTiXXi,  frpoip^vy  uu  , ABnf aU/t  w  fiXtoc 
yvtifjMit  ilKT/i^vp  ^1  aifiai  vvictip  tiic  oyfVfAoovfi^if  ifq  9opva>Mrov  fot/ouc  wci^ni 
Tn?  'ArrtKrii  x«p»»f.  Now,  that  the  words  vpoix^^  /^«»»  &c.  cannot  mean 
holding  out  to  the  Athenians  no  friendly  intentions,  is  clear,  for  more  rea- 
sons than  one.  In  the  first  place,  Mardonius  did  hold  out  to  the  Athe- 
nians friendly  intentions,  and  sent  both  embassies  for  that  very  purpose, 
Mv^Mr  ^f^ftAa  «rporiii^»Twv,  cf  *  oTai  ojxo^oytity  idiAov^i.  Secondly  the  sense 
which  Mr.  Elmsley  gives  to  irp«^;^iii',  belongs  solely  to  the  middle  voice 
irpo«r;^i^«i ;  See  Thom.  Magist.  p.  740..  Duker  onThucyd.  1,  140. 
Valckenaer.  Callim.  Eleg.  p.  224.  Acm.  Port.  Lex.  Ion.  in  v.  We 
suspect  that  for  vpoix^t  Herodotus  used  some  such  word  as  Trpopoiin. 
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The  f)assage  of  Euripides  ought,  we  conceive,  to  stand  thus;  ^o^l9  vfo- 
rftwy''Afyoc9  ov  a-fMUfat  fikiit  ^i^M'  '^*  i(ri(r9«».  Holding  out  to  them^  that* 
Argot  vxmUt  be  no  contemptible  ftiendf  and  no  contemptible  foe.  This  is 
conSmed  by  v.  156,  where  the  same  alternative  is  held  out  by  Copreus. 
At  ail  events  ^'ikut  roust  not  be  coupled  with  vfvrtUm^  which  requiren 
a  dative  case,  as  in  Aesch.  Prom,  775.  Euiip.  in  Stob.  p.  453.* 
Lastly  we  do  not  think,  with  Mr.  Elmsley,  that  kaI  is  united  to  airlit 
by  aroM,  but  that  it  suffers  elision,  and  should  be  written  x  »^^' 
rather  than  ;(awT09.  Thus  x  ^o^*f  is  ^^r  ^^  icvif^  and  x*^*P  ^^ 
X««rip  for  xeu  ocvif.  In  v.  174,  are  the  words  x'^up  fjJtrtf  iroA»«  %fow^. 
Mr.  Eim&Iey  remaiks,  '  Ex  e  ■»  fitopy,  ex  koI  obri,*;^o^»,  quod  reposui/ 
We  should  proceed  thus:  from  xetl  and  o  is  formed  x'v*  <^^  ^^^^  X"  *' 
is  formed  'x*^*'  ^^r.  Elmsley  prints  or  a»  for  ora».  We  think  that  or«», 
omroi  and  ivfilftr  were  anciently  written  as  one  word,  and  that  their 
component  particles,  as  the  Grammarians  say,  arctissme  cokaercntm 
llius  .MP  is  compounded  of  t»  at,  if  by  chance^  ifrttra  is  ivii  ra,  after 
tkcte  things^  which  was  shortened  into  htm.  If  or  aw  were  written  sepa- 
rately, we  should  probably  find  some  passage,  where  a  word  is  inter- 
posed between  the  two  particles,  of  which  we  do  not  remember  an 
instance. 

38.  Ti9»^'  a^tieo/Af^d'  Qfw.  Other  editors  have  o^ov,  which  is  also 
adopted  by  Mr.  Eliubley,  who  observes^  '  Z^^ift  pro  ^vfiw  restituendum 
Scholtastae  ad  A  poll.  Rhod.  I.  1265.'  The  passage  is  this,  •  Si  olarpo^f 
u  Tw  voTAfAOK  %vi97^6nM  ^tff Uv,  where  ^vfivt  is  a  mere  blunder  of  the 
Oxford  printers  ;  the  Edition  of  H.  Stephens  has  ^vufiwy  as  it  is  cited 
by  Phavorinus  p.  1286,  9. 

52.  ltd*  cAoio,  x**  v^V^'^f  »9fip»  "^  wsfju^a^  <r  ainfp  tacite  et  praeter  ne- 
cn&itatem  Barnesius.  P.  E.  Barnes's  correction  is  not  indeed  necessary, 
but  we  think  it  highly  probable.  Alcest.  754.  "'EfptK  9V9  ainU  X  ^ 
ionmauva  croi.  In  v.  519*  of  the  Supplices  of  Aeschylus  Mr.  Poi'son 
r^tored  Ovt«i  vripArroTf  a^ayaX^  £*  ixdiv^ofav. 

53.  i^  voX^a  Sn — 977iiAa(  xetx». — oq  «ro7Aa  ^  P.  £.  a  correction 
vhich  we  do  not  conceive  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  it^  does  not  sig- 
nify adeo^  as  the  Latin  version  has  it;  but  is  used  for  mt,  as  in  Hecub. 
971.  Phoen.  1678.  Orest.  795.  l603.  Hipp.1115.  Ak.207.800.  Suppl. 
394.  Cycl.  16'7.  Soph.  Ant.  66.  Aj.  274.  Phil.  118.  El.  470.  Aesch. 
Prom.  517.  1066.  Tbeb.  980.  Pers.  563.  It  is  also  to  be  restored 
to  Oed.  Col.  45.  for  wot*. 

64.  OvToi  ^\a  y  t/bfr*,  pv^f  TovaV  a|fK  X^jS^y.  '  Vim  particulorum  •vroi— • 
yt  in  hoc  versu  melius  Anglice  quam  Latine  explicare  possum.  Surety 
you  wdl  not  take  us  avoay  by  force.  A  more  accurate  translation 
would  be,  Assuredly  you  shall  not  take  us  away  by  force.  The  particles 
•V  Tw,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  are  never  used  except  in  posi-^ 
live  assertions,  where  no  doubt  is  exprjs&ed.     See  Ale.  718.  Phoen. 


X}ifj  ffufjMinti  ^09 ;  or,  T»V  aZ  vfwileey,  j^ufi  fftifJLanitQ,  ^Bn ;  Thucyd.  VI,  86. 
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462.  Aesch.  Theb.  242.  Soph.  Oed.  C.  176.  oSroi  yiwvti  9  U  tmwV 
Djpaytfy,  *X2  yl^^  »xorra  tk  £|ift.  Aristoph.  Plut.  64.  Outm,  /ia  Tiir 
A^^i}T^,  x'*F^^**f  "^i.  Eur.  Med.  923.  Ovroi  d'or^;  a^ri^r^o-Ar  Xoyoi^. 
"^Ve  do  not  remember  whether  ovrot  is  ever  followed  by  yt  except  in  the 
formula  ov  r»pci— 71.  In  the  sense  which  Mr.  Elmsley  proposes,  Euri- 
pides would  have  written  0»  ^^  ffiay  i^\  ovr%  roM'  a^ik  XojSmv;  as  in 
Ale.  61 8.  Ov  fjin*  yvti  y  SXatXiv  *AXjM3<rrK  ori^*9 ;  Surely  your  good  lady  u 
not  dead  f    We  think  the  verse  before  us  should  be  read  thun^  Ovrei  Pif^ 

70.  •yo^iov  Aio(.  Musgrave  says  that,  unless  there  was  a  Zm  *AyD^K 
at  Marathon  as  well  as  at  Athens,  the  poet  forgets  himself.  Mr.  Elms- 
ley  remarks,  '  Si  ayofm  Marathone  fuit,  verisimile  est  Jovis  'AyfmUv 
aram  ibi  fuisse.'  We  apprehend  that  every  K/kq;  had  its  ayop»*  Colonus 
had,  which  was  nearer  to  Athens  than  Marathon.  See  Meurs.  Reliq. 
Attic,  p.  23. 

77*  irirru;. — Mr.  Elmsley  gives  viryii^y  and  explodes  the  contracted 
form  iriTyM,  justly,  as  we  think. 

92.  «A^  r9v  iroTf  *£v  x'*P^  ^7  x^/^i^'K  K^f«v( — ftorftftTf  fpotfvy.  These 
verses  should  undoubtedly  form  an  iambic  senarius.  Mr.  Seidler,  with 
Barnes  and  Musgrave,  reads  Xipi  9»  xo^t^iK  uorpif  ik  x^povf,  ffti^ot.  We 
propose  Xt^U  Mfu^u^  norpacf  jik  m^ovu  ffcinp.  In  the  disposition  of  this 
chorus  Mr.  P'Jmsley  follows  Hermann,  but  judiciously  restores  Zvfiff 
unraf  for  £v/3o«9*  in  v.  84.  uto^M^u  raiq  for  ifvifia^t  Jm^  in  v.  88.  and 
iro^fof  for  viXiVf  v.  96,     In  v.  84,  we  should  prefer  Hvfifi*  oxpar. 

106.  "EKWtfA^t  9vt  yq;  Tovaii  rov?  £vpt;0-O/#( — nnia-h  P.  E.  It  appears  tO 
us  that  roMi  is  necessary  in  the  early  state  of  this  conference.  So  v. 
124.  weuitq  ot^.  137-  »|ovrai  rwvit,  153.  r»(  rSt^*  ajSovXev;  (vf*^^» 
Cf.  159.  169.  172.  267. 

119*  Kai  /Atir  o)*  aM^  ^X'tm  airwik^  ix^f.  Mr.  Elmsley  notices  this 
usage  of  the  particles  ttat  f*ii»  upon  the  approach  of  a  new  personage,  as 
in  Hec.  665.  Or.  348.  456.  We  add  Or.  lOlO.  Phoen.  453.  Ale.  506. 
1006.  Andr.  494,  543.  880.  913.  1155.  Suppl.  980.  1031.  Iph.  T. 
236.  Tro.  230.  1207.  Ion.  1257.  EI.  339.  Aesch.  Theb.  372.  Soph. 
Oed.  C.  549. 1249.  Ant.  526.  1257.  El.  1422.  Inc.Rhes.  85.  527.  In 
all  of  which  instances  these  particles  are  followed  by  oil  or  its  cases. 
See  also  Antig.  1180.  In  v.  1115  of  the  Medea,  Keu  ^^  li^iut,  rMt 
ru9  'laaoto^  2ti»x«>t  oira^«»,  Mr.  Porson  oupht  unquestionably  to  have 
adopted  Valckeaaei-'s  correction,  Ka\  lAr  lilbp««.  Tlie  particles  nal  in 
are  never  used  in  this  formula.  We  remember  only  one  instance  of 
«A^a  fAh  similarly  circumstanced,  viz.  Orest.  1565.  'axk»  i^nw  km  r&fh 
>Mvvffu  MtviKtvv  i6idM9  vlXttf.  Read,  *A>Xa  y»f  xai  ritit  Mvcav.  Phoen. 
1328.     *AAXa  yap  Kpiorrot  htvvav  tmJi  hvffi  avu*^  IIpo?  ))»/Aovf  aTi»x*rr«. 


El.  107.     'AXX'  iJ^ropw  yap  ti}»^i  «■po<rvo^Arr  t»»».  Acsch.  Theb.  861.      A?^» 
;«p  Imvc  m\7  iwi  irpSyof  ninpi*  'Amyonj  t    if  'icr/x^ju.  Soph.  Ant.  155. 
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*A}X  Hit  yif  3lk  /?a0tXiv(  x^f^  T«0^.  Once  only  we  have  found  the 
fimple  particle  ^  in  a  similar  situation.  Soph.  Ant.  626.  'O^  lAf 
Aifutw.  Mr.  Elmsley  observes,  that  xa»  fiiif  in  the  above  formula  is  not 
followed  by  y  in  the  same  sentence,  '  quod  in  di versa  significatione 
plerumque  post  eas  collocatur.*  The  particles  xai  /Anv  occur  without 
ri  in  Ale.  053.  Suppl.  IOO9.  Aesch.  Prom.  254.  1080.  Theb.  446. 
Cboeph.  172.  Soph.  Oed.  T.  1005.  Ant.  558.  1054.  In  the  Alcestis, 
V.  713,  for  K»i  iA,n9  Ai^f  yt  ^11^0/  ay  ^oi^  Xf^*^*t  r^d,  fAii^era  ^tfoi^ 

141.  *£x  T?f  S/Mtt/Tot;  i^avhoi  re^vf  ix«^r.  Mr.  Elmsley  prints  *£« 
7V(  tfjuumv,  but  afterwards  properly  recals  the  old  reading.  Xenoph. 
Cyr.  I.  p.  14.  f|tf  rn^  tavrSf,  Anab.  IV.  viii.  6.  cfri  xai  v^ik  iv^  Ti> 
nijttri^  ifX'^'  ^'^^  ifctnhat  roCrovf,  Scaliger  and  Barnes  rea<i  roMt 
Jj^vtTfK*  which  we  prefer,  with  Mr.  Elmsley.  Sophocl.  ap»  Stob,  1.  ix. 
p.  227.  Grot.  T»  Toy^i  XHf^'^  ^n»^«»  «»  ^|S»K  •'•ri. — For  toD^i  the  edi- 
tion of  Trincavellus  has  toi/tov.  Plutarch  in  j£fmL  Paul,  sub  init,  quotes, 
^tVy  ^w  ri  TovTov  x^f^  ft**?^*  »*  Xa0oK — which  is  probably  the  genuine 
verse  of  Sophocles,  though  it  is  there  cited  without  the  author's  name. 
The  whole  fragment  we  would  read  as  follows,  ^iv,  fw,  ri  ro^rw  x»fiJ^»' 

ivdiMvon  ^pi»i ;  We  cannot  forbear  enlivening  the  dulness  of  our  minute 
criticisms  by  comparing  the  above  fragment  with  the  following  lines  oi 
Tibullus  I.  i.  45.  Quamjuvat  immites  ventos  audirc  cubantem^  Et  dami' 
nam  tenero  continuisse  sinuf  Aut  gelidas  hybemu8  aquai  cum  fuderii 
Austety  Securum  somnos,  imbre  juvante,  sequi. 

O,  when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm. 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  steady  battlements,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep. 

Armstrong,  Art  of  Healthy  I.  288. 

To  return  to  our  Greek,  Aesch.  Pere.  733.  Ual'  ^oyoj  itfaru  attfufii' 
iwro  y  ovx  m  <rT«cr»;.  Read,  rZ^i  y  ovk  tn  a^a^t^,  which  was  fii"St 
changed  into  rciru  y  and  then  into  toSto  y!  Compare  with  the  old  edi- 
tions Soph.  Phil.  1203.  El.  230.  and  see  Eurip.  Hccub.  310.  as  cited 
by  Aspasius  in  Arislot.  fol.  1.  b.    Phaethon  Fnigm.  III. 

144.  AvTo}  x*d'  «vT«».  'Nos  in  nosmct.  nar  aCrup  P.  E.  who  says, 
*  Persuosum  habeo,  Sophoclem  et  Euripidem  nunquam  airo9  et  siniilia 
de  prima  aut  secunda  pei'sona  usur[)asse.' 

145.  noXxJr  ^f  xa>JM9.  *  Not*  sunt  locutiones  iroXXoi  xa)  a?Oioi,  ttoXXm 
na)  jfiva,  «-oXAa  xai  xaxa,  et  similes,  in  quibus  xa)  nihil  seiUeiuiie  addit. 
Noster  Suppl.  573.  noP^w^  itAu»  ^  x^^'W  oMow^  vCtov^.'  P.  E.  This 
mode  of  expression  was  familiar  to  all  the  best  writers.  Homer  II.  X. 
4i.  "Of  fi  vlup  voXXwF  Ti  xa)  la^>Mf  it/viy  idi»xi.  Theognis.  426*.  IloXAoy^ 
•»  fAi^ov^  xa)  fAfyoApwt  *ftfOf,    Ilccataeus  ap.  Danetr.  de  Eloc,  12.  o*  yd^ 
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Ale.  708.  oKoJnK  veX^A  Kov  4^iv}{|  mum*  Andr.  9^2.  iroXXet  k««  jmwa* 
Chionides  ajv.  PoUuc.  X.  43.  IIoXAovc  lyf  j'a  xov  lutra  a\  meepUc.  Plato 
Lys.  p.  106.     iroXXot  Ka«  lUiXoi.    Xenoph.  Symp.  p.  152.  ed.  Schneider. 

vqTJm  tuu  aof»  Tiiyttv,     Demosth.   01.   III.  9'     voXKec  it  Kotl  Ka>id. 

153.  ivfd^of»i  KuroMtio'np — nxrontTittp  P.  £.  Alcest.  700.  £»  riv 
wtbfovaap  xevt^etvM  irfi^'fif  «ii  Ttnm^   Iwif  avv,  xar  oftiH^tt^  ^»Xo;.  .Read 

154.  ^/p*  ftylkOif  ^ap,  To^tf'^  T  »U  ycMtf  vapiif,  HfAaf  t*  lotva^  t^aytif^  ri 
KtpiauT^;  Ihe  Latin  version  has,  hos  dimiitejis  in  nostram  terram.  It 
should  be,  his  admissis  in  tuam  terram,  Suppl.  46*8.  ivaviZ—^ Aifob^r** 
■K  yn*  rifik  fii  irofiitah.  In  the  verse  before  us  rtMt  r  is  lleiske*s  cor> 
rection  for  r^vch  y.  Androm.  809*  'H  xarOati},  xrtifovaa  VQvq  ov  ;^9l» 
KranTf,     Read  KnUowd  y  ov;. 

164.  VMct  vi)i'  «f  aipidcis  TipwOioK  drlf  «'^Xt/xoy  'Afyftoi^  fxeiv;  Mr.  Elms- 
.  ley  very  happily  restores  TipwF6»«c  yii?. 

169.  Mr.  Elrasley  quotes  a  fragment  of  Alcaeus,  of  which  the  con- 
cluding; words  are,  To^'  tl  yt  nvfMt  tw  w^oripv  noyM  £rf»;^ii»  vafi^tt  it  af/^m 
^yor  «roXXi)f  "AjrrXiif .     He  Corrects  ttovop  7ro>^vf  *A»tX»5».     Mr.  Gaisford  ii^-  • 
his  notes  on  Uaphaestion  p.  336.  had  previously  restored  voxiff^  aijct ., 
reads  the  preceding  words  thus,    roi*  tvrt  xvijta  rf  vDorift!^n|A^,\:^^lfll^{, 
think  the  following  correction  more  plausible.     To^  uv  to  xfyi^tf^  • 
vforif^  9fA09  £rfi;^ii.     This  second  xcave  comes  on  like  the  former,  ■,.-A,cl<j- 
scription  probably  followed  of  the  third  wuve,  or  rpxv/xiA.  .^     ^ 

173.  Maxf^rr  afi^Piaarrti.  Cum  vcrbum  dfnpat  semper  sigfiifiqe|t  r^jpf^ 
bcsccrcy  literis  sejunctis  eraendandum  Max^^n/r  at  iPiaocvt^,'  '.tij^qti 
Verisim.  p.  1/6  quoted  by  Mr.  Elmsley.  The  correction  is  right, Ijut 
not  the  reason.  arn0av  sometimes  means  simply  to  grffw  up.  Callim.  H.* 
Jov.  56.  'o^v  i*  utiPv<raqj  Ta%i roi  ^f  toi  S^Oov  lot/Xei.  where  se^^filllesti's 
note.  Hesiod.  Op.  Di.  11 6.  'am'  orat  i$i<rttu  »al  ifivf  feHfSfixotT; 
Read,  *AXa*  ©V'  unBia-tit.  A  contrary  fault  in  Aesch.  Stl^L  dOl?  was 
corrected  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Elmsley.  •       >  * 

188.  We  have  here  an  excellent  note  upon  the  promisctiioi^vttee  of 
the  names "Apyo;  and  }AvKr,¥ah  for  the  same  city.     Something  sinuiiir.pc-' 
curs  in  the  Latin  poets,  who  confound  the  nei;;hbouring  towns  of  Fhape- . 
lia  and  Philippi.     (See  Ileyne  on  the  first  Georg.  489-)     And 'in  the 
Evangelists    Matthew  and  Luke,   who  identify   t^ie   Gergesem^  auii- 

Gadarenes.  '      .  "    '    1  11  1 

198.  El  yap  To^*  arrfti,  xa)  hoycvf  x^f6t^«^  ^0^^.*— ^xpatwyo-i.     Barnes. 

KfaifWO't,  P.  E.  ,        .  .  ' 

201.  i  ydf  otXaxltti  wafoc  Tow ^r.— ;*'«!t«^;)^«» ihbrtjiam  partem  accipi 

potest,  pro  dedecoris  vitandi  studio.'  P.  E.  We  afe^urpVifeed  that  none 

of  the  commentators  should  have  qiiofdil"  Jorenars  animam  praefcrrc 

pudori, 

204.  5.  Ala*  y  ivaim»  —  ay»9  y  aUcvfJarc^,   Mr.  Elmsley  with  justice - 

rejects  y   in  both  verses.     The  la^^t  syllables  of  dya,i>  and  Xi«»  are  long. 

Menander  fr.  228.      Ta  Xiav  ay«6a    ivG^oXaUovcriv    viMi.      Read,  'Aya§» 

T«  Tiiavy  as  in  another  fragment  preserved  by  the  Scholiast  on  Plato  p.  14. 

*Aya(id  ra  xla»  ayaOi.    The  intrusive  particle  71  is  to  be  exiled  from  v, 

€68.  of  ihe  Rhesus,  Tolq  dyat  y  iltvuifw^, 

524.  XiX 
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224.  Xo»  y»p  riy  alayjflf  X**?** '  "  ***•  «'^^»»  kjwcof.  —  tf  r%  t?  vtfAi^  Erfurdt, 
2m  ya^  ro^*  ala-xf^p^  it  rt  a^  woAit  n»x^»  P.  E.  We  tbinfe  the  following 
conjecture  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  genuine  reading/ Xo»  yap 
^of  ala'^poff  jtett  vpof,  ir  voXit  xanCv.  Helen.  96^2.  'Air6ht  rt,  xa)  «rp^(, 
#«^iy  or  perhaps  x^H^^  ''^  ^^^*^  xaKop.     Plato  Crit.  5.  p.  75.     opa,  fA 

328.  MnJbfu?^  arifjuiani  To^c  *Hpa«Xiiov<  voir^af  it^  X'^faiq>MPuf.-'^Xa0i!tw 
P.  E.  A  similar  error  infects  the  Supplices  of  Aeschylus  v.  58.  oTxto» 
•trrpov  aftfy  Ao^aa-t*  Tig  a«o^=vy  Wa  t»$  TSipil^K  Mirri&o^  »Urp»<  »^o;^ov. 
Kead,  oTrov  o»xrp^»  »iWy  Ao|a^i»  ri;  «x«^=i*i'  Sva  Tok  Tiipi»lb(. 

233.  AtxTfip'  uxovo'at  to^^i  (rv/btf  opog.  —  r«y^  P.  K.  ^sch.  Suppl.  654, 
MWort  ^i^of  av^pJy  Tafy^i  vo^lv  mw^cu.     Read  Tav^i. 

238.  Tovf  acvf  /*q  vaptfj-Ao^at  {iirot/f .  —  ro^o'l^  ptD  «*.  {.  P.  E.  v.  259, 
iiowever,  is  not  exactly  in  point,  as  Demophon  is  there  addressing  Cp<^ 
preus. 

259.  Tov  Oiov  vXifof  feopuf.—vXtUi  P.E.  with  two  MSS.  Soph.  Ant.  7^S« 

Si^Tv*  f  poHiTv  fAit^of  i  jtar  cif^f  Im9.     Read  f«i»^ov',  as  in  V.  933  6f  this 
fty,  ptff^ar  rq^  T^;^(  ffoput  voXv»     It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that 
tAiMv  PfouTr  means  to  be,  or  to  think  one*s  self  more  uise,  in  which  sense 
tho^^Mi^oy  and  Spuiro*  fponry  are  used ;  hutfAit{f>9  ffovm  is,  to  hace  higher 
•mill  tfone*8  self, 
323.  V^'IbXav  ftipv — aip«  Porson.    optf  P.E.  fbrisiptf,  the  future  of 

3K«  This  Epode  we  would  arrange  as  follows,  adopting  Mr.  Elms** 
ley%  excellent  emendation  of  iv  xapirtfv  tyt^vca*  in  v.  380,  for  fvx'p^''^ 


•^A 


fdir  /pMiy'  opl-  «Tf»  ««Ta;^aXxoc. 

.^im^  ffv  «  f  J  xaxofptfy  «»&{,  o^^'  ov  tm^  voXifU^v  ip«« 

Xi{if>  uWA«f  n{i*(,  ffTtff  pii}  pio»  ^op*  0t;rrai^a« 

•^  •VTif^  «  A»i«K  xvpv-  ^>}(  ray  iS  x^^^*"  *X®V* 

^If*  99  0*1  pM»A)  lyx^f  •  ov)*  ^ay  v«A»y,  o^x'  Myaa%oc/. 

ln>.  "STT,  we  have  omitted  i^T»y  after  xaT»xaX«oc,  inserting  w  in 
tbe  following  verse.  The  system  is  thus  reduced  to  regular  chori- 
amSics. 

385.  Ov  yi^  ri  lA  ^Uffjt  yt  x^^uxog  Xo>o(.  ^tvayi  y*  0  x.  \,  Fleath.  — 
^u0^  91  P.  £.     We  would  combine  both  emendations,  and  read  ^1^^ 

38o.  *0  7«^  ar^»rnyii  fvrox^  ^^  **(^  ^iSt/Z^ntf  a&(p*Jli»^  xfti  putX'  09 

*  Vitiosum  esse  i^y  ex  eo  apparet,  quod  rarissime  Icrr)  in  initio  ver- 
sus legitur,  nisi  initio  sententiae,  vel  s^iltem  post  aliquam  pausam  sive 
distibctioneni.  Dedi  igitur  J^-iy,  veniet^  quod  miror  Musgravio  in  men- 
tem  non  venisse.'  P.  E. 

387.  Ka2  fAftX*  ov  9/Aix^^r  ffotvf.  '  In  his  verbis  nonnihil  haereo.'  P.  E. 
Read  m  ftJXa  ^/Aix^oy  f^QvSp.  Aesch.  Pcrs.  325.  KtTrcu  ^avuf  h%Xa)ef^  0^ 
fAoX'  iVTvx<v(«  Ibid.  387.  Kai  yv|  ivjSn,  xov  fAoX*  *£XX9»Arr  ^ar^f  K^- 
^w  ixvXovy  ovJ^fc?  xadioTATe.  Suppl.  466.  *  "Atijc  affv^cot  iri>iayo^y  ov 
IH^*  tS9t^9.     922.  KAa«ic  ck9,  fi  it^avo'iifif ,  •»  pc«A*  tU  fJMK^df,  ' 

430.  Ei'f 
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430,  £»«  x'^f^  y^  ivfii^af,  t''alckeiiaer  reads  'n<  x''F'*«  which  we  ap- 
prove. The  common  phrase  ii(  x'^f^  *^''*  '^*'^f  which  Mr.  Elmsley  a(K 
duces,  is  surely  quite  inapplicable  to  the  verse  before  us. 

448.  ^n  h^rmJieufo,  rou  fjiMifou  ffiov  o-IOiy.  Mr.  Elmsley  compares  Hec. 
661.  Med.  1028.  We  add  Helen.  1038.  J  ri^i/ 17^  jMiufr.  £1.  1143. 
07  f«M,  riXeutm  nq  if*s)f  ira^os  rpe^f.  Read,  Ot  171^  roXaum.  Aesch. 
Pers.  495.  ot  lyw  roAatya  {vftf  e^  Muc^c,  f  iXoi.  517*  Ot  iyv  t«X»iv« 
Aa«ivp«7/Ai»ov  orp^Tov.  A  similar  construction  occurs  Hec.  215.  449* 
Or.  219.  829-  1027.  Iph.  T.  1490.  Helen.  1243.  Aesch.  Theb.  921. 
See  Porson  on  v.  384.  of  the  Phoenissae. 

467*  T{  yap  yi^rroc  «»j^o(  Ev^a^u  fpxiop  d«i9«rrof ;  The  lAtin  version 
IS  Quid  emm  EuryMco  pout  accederet^  te  ktmane  sene  morttto?  It  shou14 
be,  Quid  enim  Eurystkeo  proderit,  Helen.  329.  Hf «'  ^  «v^»  o^«c  fU^Mu, 
T»  0^  «-Xioy  Avv9V^»ji  y^MiT*  eU  ;  Theocr.  £p.  VI.  1.  *A  hiXait  rv  G^^i, 
xTrl  vXiop,  •»  xarmrafu;  Loun^vffi  ^lyXqyor/f  J«r«K  o^v^puto^;  Leouidus 
Analect.  1.  p.  234.    ^fv{o^\  'E^vd  v«-o  ySr  9>),  r»  ^i  vXlo» ; 

481.  *AXX,  fft/M  yat^ —  Mr.  Elmsley  properly  omits  the  comma  be- 
fore f»/A».  To  his  instances  of  o^Xa  ya^,  besides  the  seven  which  we 
have  enumerated  at  v.  119*  may  be  added  the  following;  Phoen.  1775. 
'AXXa  yi^ri  taSra  ^^vm  x»«  furmr  al'^ofAAi ;  Helen.  1401.  'AXX' 
■Kfri^a  yap  ^ufjuirut  0  rwf  ifAov(  Fapiovf  iToifAop^  g»  X'^'*'  'X'"  ^ott^v.  Ilerod. 
VI.  124.  'AA^a  ya^  i^ftTc  ti  tvi/iifif opii»e«.  Xeiiopb.  Anab.  II  I.  ii.  32. 
*AX^  ya.'^  xa«  vi^airiiy  nhi  i^a.  Lex.  Sangerm.  MS.  ap.  Ruhnken.  ad  Homer. 
H,  Ccr.  p.  36.  'AAX»  yo^,  arr«  rov  ^.  £vtvoAi(  Baimu<  —  utet^crrvr^t 
V9,  •  Kev^y  0i0P»iit»ff  aKXu  yd^  ortf  aror  ix*'** 

499.  'Ev  t^^i  Mvx^itMrka  erMvmh  Xoyv,  Mr.  Elmsley  conjectureS 
vaX^fAic^Ut.  are  we  hindered? 

505.  Kftv^MP  ifAUf  ov9tx  ai^inrOai.  Mr.  Elmsley  gives  wmx  af^^ai, 
and  illustrates  the  phrase,  itUhwo9  ai^i^Oai,  with  his  usual  learning  and 
accuracy.  Of  v.  957.  of  the  Supplices  of  ^schylus,  Mr.  Elmsley  says, 
*  neque  m^oy  cum  Aldo,  neque  m^%7a^ah  cum  Robortello,  sed  a!^tcBeu 
iegendum  videlur.'  We  remember  to  have  seen  this  correction  proposed 
about  three  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  Journal,  as  Mr. 
Porson's.  The  verse  in  question  should  be  read  thus :  "Ear**  r£t  ih 
voAifAov  at^ft  croi  tUw.  Pelasgus  orders  the  herald  to  take  himself  off;  to 
which  he  answers  "Eotm  ral'.  I  xvUL  So  in  Homer  when  Scamander 
says,  'AA^'  «yf  Hi  xai  lo^f,  Achilles  replies,  "Eotoi  ravra,  £x«/Miy)i;i 
ihor^afif.     See  Porson  on  v.  1033.  of  the  Iph.  in  AuL 

544.  U^xtnrifuq,  —  irJUwri^p  P.  £.  who  observes  that  comparati^'e 
adverbs  niost  commonly  end  in  ON,  superlative  in  A.  He  reads  ataT»|i« 
for  »«Ta{Wf  in  Soph.  Oed.  C.  91I.  V.  69^  of  the  Helen  should,^  we 
think,  be  read  thus,  WiovrtT  ya^  oTxe;  ii|i',  «r(  w^ujuicM.  Vulg.  •{loi 
ir^athnaaau  In  v.  290.  of  the  same  play,  amtW  vo>a«r  vM^ivwrrat, 
the  commentators  have  not  perceived  that  ve^ia  is  used  adverbially. 
Soph.  El.  9^>2      ^'AXntTfa  yn^o^ttovoiacrf  a»v/xi»«ia  rt. 


xa^ripov  KTw«f .'  P.  E.   If  we  misUke  not,  eriggaXXni'  always  governs  au 

accusative 
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iccQsative  case,  as  in  Orest.  437- 1660.  Aescb.  Ag.  308.  In  v,  1321 
of  ibe  Ion,  for  Bftyww  rov^  iwt^a>^>M  vo^i,  should  unquestionably  be 
read,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  ^^lyifvt  ro^al^.  Secondly,  vvi^aXXiit, 
without  a  case,  signifies,  to  be  pre-efnmenty  as  in  Arist.  Plut.  109* 
*ATix»tff  vvi^iSaXXoviTi  ry  i^xhi^'  ^^'ith  a  cose,  it  signifies,  to  pass  trcer^ 
tsin  the  instances  above  specified;  or  to  exceed,  as  in  Xenoph,  Hier. 
IV.  8.  rm  Ifwt^d^J^rret  t«  ijeaMs  vo^X»  1071;  but  the  genitive  case  is 
subjoined  only  to  the  middle  voice;  see  Dawes  M.  C.  p.  248.  Herodot. 
1. 124.  VI.  9,  VII.  165.  IX.  71.  We  therefore  correct  the  verses  of 
Aeschylus  thus,  ^0(  }^  xi^awov  xfttav^f  fu^i*  fXiy»t  Bforra^  d*  vvi^m^- 
Xsrra  na^i^hp  xrwoy,  excelling  the  thunderbolts. 

673*  X«^^ii,  wfoatimvo'*  irrarov  w^cf^tyfAa  /moi.  —  «r^^0f  Oiy/wa  Hi  P.  £• 
We  suspect  that  Euripides  wrote  vardron  v^o^diy^Mi^i-  Unless  we  ars 
deceived  by  Beck's  admirable  Index  (to  which  we  beg  leave  to  express 
our  obligations)  wfi^tyfiM  is  not  elsewhere  used  by  Euripides  in  the 
singular  number,  in  v.  777*  o(  the  Troades  Mr.  Burges  has  restored 
r^iawivyiAm. 

59S»  Sin  71  fUfTM  fb^A^. —  So  637*  "ihM  yi  fAirroh  X'Hi'^  ^  f*^  fMyVm 
>t  furrw  is  to  be  read  for  y  /*)r  K  in  Soph.  Electr.  1243*  Aesch.  Supph 
J40.  272. 

597-  *AAX'  S  fuyiemt  Uw^drowr  tv^vx^et^  —^  <v4^;^»«  Scaliger,  which 
Mr.  Elrosley  confirms  from  Ale.  6-^5.  Suppl.  841 .  We  add  Aesch.  Pers. 
1S4.     KdiJiu  n  rSh  np  ixwpt^narifia  «roA^.     But  in  v.  442.  of  the  same 


Mr. 

m»afttUtrah  Sf*  eir^TAV  Z«vf  nifi-^  rhoc^vnp^  oT^Xori  x  a^^0(  1;^.  XIII.  4. 
Xf^ifmray  Mfirtip  i}0^ar%  a^Xo(  rp^si.     Read,  oAAoTf  x' a\Aof  t;^i* 

6 18.  'AA^a  ^  ^i  Vf^avnrp^p  ri  Of a/y  vvip.  —  vpoyiTytfy  ret  Ottfv  f'F**  ^^S* 

034.  i^^rrU  tic  ?aO*  o»itiroc>  ji  ivMox^fAinp.  -— -  {vni;^o/ai)».  P.  E. 

639-  'TAAov  «'fviaTii(«  The  reader  should  be  referred  to  Ruhnken's 
iUustraiion  of  the  word  mfi<mi  in  his  notes  on  Timaeus,  p.  212. 

^44.  In  his  note  on  this  line,  Mr.  Elmsley  notices  a  mistake  of 
Ambrose  Philips,  who,  in  the  Ode  of  Sappho  to  Venus,  translates  the 
words  a74«  ^  f|»itorro,  The  birds  disndst,  (while  you  retnainj)  Bore  back 
tkdr  empty  car  again  ;  -which  interpretation,  although  completely  oppor 
^te  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  words,  was  suggested  by  Mile.  Le  F^vre^ 
and  commended  by  Addison  as  a  pretty  conceit.  The  same  mistake 
bad  been  made  by  M.  Longuepierre,  or,  in  classical  Latin,  Longope- 
traeus,  who  translates  thus,  Vous  itiez  descendue  ^  pcine^  et  promptement 
lis  reprirent  la  route. 

64S.  Ti  xf^fA  aiJrnc  7r»p  rof  iwxiah  vriyoq ;  *  Nota  interrogationis  vel 
post  ri  pcpifAay  vel  in  fine  versus  collocari  posse  roonet  Reiskius,  qui 
citat  CycJ.  99.  Ti  xfif^i  Bpo/ww  «%»  fciy^i  tltrffctXtlp/  P.  E.  The 
exact  state  of  the  case  is  this;  ri  xjfii^y  with  the  mark  of  interrogation 
immediately  following,  signifies,  what  is  the  matter f  how  now?  Hippol. 
919.  "£«,  ri  xfit*^'  ^»  J«/A«fO*  ofiJ,  «r«Tip,  Ni»ppr.  Suppi.  103.  "£«. 
'^^Xfii^'f  ta^tpotq  fMTjSoXof  ofuKoytiit,  Aesch.  Prom.  29S.  "£«,  ri  xpffut; 
«4<  n  in  fropitp  ii4M9  ^'Hxck  fr«gm}« ;  Theocr.  XXI.  23.     M«  AaOmmsv  ;  rii 
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to  Xfit'^i  The  snme  sense  is  to  be  given  to  rixp^oi;  v.  pS.  of  this  play* 
and  Aesch.  Ag.  85.  T»  xf^od  ri  tiitt ;  But  t*  %(??/*«,  when  used  as  in  the 
verse  before  us,  according  to  its  present  punctuation,  is  for  h^  tl  xjf^t^j 
as  in  V.  633.     Ti  xfit^^  kuctm,  xa)  xanxpff  ojx/a*  tx**i  i   70$.     li  Xf^f^ 

657'    £))  «'po<J^f    »«o0  ro&l'  ova;;   |3«iii(    vi\a(.  i.  e.  £)   xaTJiv.      Some 

editions  have  Xv.  Mr.  Elmsley  confirms  the  old  reading  from  Helen. 
553*  Soph.  Ant.  441.  £l^9,  ct  rit  nvovcat  tU  vi^oy  xo^a,  ^i|f,  i  xaret^vtl 
fki  M^ifat  ro^i;  where  we  wc  aid  read  Ti  rn,  0-1  rnr  9,  Oed.  C.  1 578. 
£^  TO*  tUkXiffuM,  rlf  aih  avwtor,  Aj.  1228.  2)^  t4iI,  r^y  ix  rii;  a(;(fMtXvT»^(, 
X/y*r.  £1.  1445.  £f  Toi,  0-1  x^irv,  vfti  o^,  ti}v  f»  t^  ir«^(  ^^'^  O^eM^rA*. 
Eurip.  Ion.  219-     ^(  toi,  to»  va^«  noBoy,  »vd'tf. 

961.  "Ato^  ri,  X*»^  rnlli  v^ffaJ^p  vo^ei,  Ilotr  vt/v  aiti^ti  ;  Ti(  fir  iT^ 
wviAfo^a  Sv9  0^  fatirra  itv^'  ifA^y  ri^ai  f^ita;  Mr.  Elmsley  Conjec- 
tures, IlaK  »yv  «vf0T*.     We  think  the  true  reading  to  be  Tov  vf/v  airfon. 

688.    AAX'  tv9  fAM^^i^  ofit^fAhp  ovx  i>iMff9^*  --^  fjMXI^vfjMi  y  o^iO/A^y  P.  £• 

693*  Ac  /An  /Mvovrra,  t«x^»  0-01  Xiyiiy  vop^a.  Air.  Elmsley  illustrates 
the  construction  <#(  (mi  fM9tvrr»,  and  observes  in  the  Addenda,  that  the 
tragedians  never  cut  of!  I  in  the  dative  silfgular.  One  instance  he  has 
overlooked,  viz.  Aesch.  Pers.  852.  *T9rarr»a^iiy  waiy  i^  wu^oiavfAtUf 
where  itaif  is  for  ir«i^.  v.  836.  *Yirarria^i  iratH, 
•  706.  Xgi  ypttciiJtax*^*  «^»'  nXiK»«y.  —  X^»  P.  E.  We  prefer  the  present 
tense. 

742.  (vfAfAax"^  yircio  fcdi.  Toto&ro^,  oTof  tty  r^ir^r  Ev^v^^i*;;  di(«f.  Mr* 
Elmsley  explains  the  concluding  Wf»rds  to  mean,  icrlt  ifA  r^oiniF  E^|pv^0fA>c 
6fr»«».  We  think  that  the  true  reading  is  Oi»i}f.  For  assuredly  toio£^ 
and  olff  must  refer  to  the  same  object,  as  in  that  memorable  declaration 
of  Socrates,  iS>(  iyta  «v  /xovoy  irt/y,  oAAa  xai  ai<  roiot>Te(,  o7o(  rtfy  tfA*ry  ot;litii  aXXw 
VfiOiff-ftcM,  If  r«r  Xoyv,  Of  ar  /aoi  ^o^l|o/tAt»a;  ffiXrioToq  f»imTan>   Herod.  1.  71  • 

Mtajvpilkic  —  fo^iov<ri.     Cf.  Suppl.  746.    Cresphont.  ap,  Siob.  p,  38 1 . 

76Q.  'l«x^«Ti.  —  *  Dixi  ad  Soph.  Oed.  T.  1222.  secundam  in  taxi 
et  »«x"'  communem  esse,  neque  quidquam  caussae  esse  cur  sen- 
beretur  Ictxxi  et  *«x;^ir».  Postea  vero  suspicio  mihi  oborta  est,  l^x^ 
et  laxttp  media  correpta  e  Doricis  «x«  et  ax"^  interdum  etiam  ex 
Atticis  ix^  et  Jx"'>  iibrariorum  errore  nata.'  P.  E.  Mr.  Elmslej 
proceeds  to  correct  those  passages  which  seem  to  oppose  his  obser- 
vation, in  a  very  probable  manner.  For  our  parts,  we  still  think 
that  the  verb  should  be  written  lax^^tf,  where  the  second  syllable 
is  long.  From  »«x;^  or  laxx^i  a  religious  exclamation,  are  formed 
»«x;(/tf  and  iaxx^ifi  the  latter  of  which  verbs  is  used  by  Herodotus  in 
the  sense  of  exclaiming,  and  its  compound  Wt^iaxxn^*'  hy  Aeschylus. 
We  consider  therefore  Saxx**^  ^^  ^  quite  distinct  from  i^x^f,  the  second 
syllable  of  which  is  always  short  in  Homer.  In  Aristoph.  Ran.  215.  for 
Aw»v^v  ir  Ai^»»i7iF  tdtx^ffafM9.  read  Aloirtftf-ev  h  Ai/Ayaif  leutx^anfAip.  ItK 
Iph.  A.  1039.  laxx»*9  ti  sacred  song,  seems  better  than  i«x«».  and  in 
Here.  F.  349.  Uxxi*"  rather  than  l«x"-  In  v.  1502.  of  the  Helen,  for 
igrnrfrof^fvof  i»X"^  should  probably  be  written  IvivrrofA/nAMtr  a^tr.  and 
iuTroad.  il5.  t^  T^U*  ^x^i^.     Musgrave  quotes  a  fragment  of  the 
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?alaiiiedes»  rv^nttnif  imxxok.  Aesch.  Pen.  9^0.  flZ/A^^Ar  voXvlbixfc/v 
wxfu.  Read  7flM;^ey.  la  v.  1 150.  of  the  Electra  Idxn^t  is  a  ditrockaeus^ 
the  wta  being  made  long  by  the  argument,  as  in  Troad.  3^8.  HeracL 
M4.    Helen.  805,  1924. 

753.  Kflii  9a^  0p^y  afX'^raf.  This  rare  word  eipx^'r^i  which  occois 
afao  in  Electr.  1149.  is  to  be  restored  to  Aeschylus  Pers.  1003.  BiCours 
ymf  eif^freu  alf»rov,  which  we  conceive  to  be  far  better  than  cly^rcctf  the 
common  readmg,  mKfirat  that  of  Robortellus,  or  dyfhcut  the  conjecture 
ofToup. 

779-  ^9»m?  oidfa.  By  these  words  Brodaeus  understands  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  Musgrave  the  first ;  tp  whose  opinion  Mr.  Elmsley 
accedes  :  ^  Nullus  enim  dies  majori  jure  ^Oi»a(  if^ioa  appellairi  potest, 
quam  is,  in  quo  sit  solis  et  luns  coitus  (conjunctio).  This  reason  is  not 
quite  correct:  for  supposing  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  be  really  what 
its  name  imports,  wvfAHfUtt  since  the  time  of  a  synodic  revolution  of  the 
moon  b  only  29d.  12A.  44^  2''»  it  is  evident  that  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  luminaries  would  take  place  on  the  30th  day,  or  tm  x»i  ria,  which 
name,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  was  given  it  by  Solon  on  this  very  account, 
because  during  part  of  that  day  the  moon  was  oH,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing part  new.  On  no  account  therefore  can  pBtpaq  a^d^a  be  referred  to 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  It  signifies,  probably,  cither  the  last,  or 
the  2l8t,  on  which  day  they  began  to  reckon  the  days  /ahvo^  ^9(»orro(. 

778.  *  Retinendum  xivdn,  quod  pro  aefv9ira»  ponitur.'  Musgrav. 
'  Kt^OiTM  non  est  Graecum.  Hujus  enim  vocis  sola  activa  forma  usur- 
patar/  P.  £.  i.  e.  apud  Atticos.  Iliad  T.  244.  GiIo/aiit  i^  o  xit  uMi 
nwv  iOn  nt^uuu.     Apollon.  Rhod.  IV.  535.     Tet^yixiy  tlo'ili  w*  %%Un  th 

782.  'O^flAvyjbuirA  ifmv^wi^  wrl  waf^hv*  la;^!?  voSaly  itporoio'i.  '  Ordo 
est,  oXaXvyiAATS   i^X''^  ^^  flravyt;;^»o»c  x^oroio'i  va^^ituv  wo^Sv.     Resonant' 

ululatus  ad  nocturnos  plausus  virgineorum  pedum/  P.  E.  The  order 
IS  rather,  iK^KuyfAar*  vwiux*^  wan.  )e.  v.  it,  or  oXoXf/^/Aara  l»x*^  ^^^ 
vafiirtn  vvJSry  wanvx^^  x^toio-i.  —  for  iflro,  in  the  sense  of  a  J,  requires  a 
genitive  case;  Bacch.  155.  MiX«-m  to»  dLiofvo-ot  $a^vP^6fjMi> vwl  rvfAiratttv. 
Soph.  EI.710.  XoXxif  vMi  ^reiXv^yyoi^af,^C{.\.650.)  Homer.  II.  X.  492. 
Kofifotf  y  tx  Ba>MfMnr  iaf^uf  vvo  h»i».iFOft,muf  'Hyivioy  oifet  uaTv»  Hesiod 
Scut.  280.  At  y  vwh  ipft^fAiyytiv  eitayot  xo^f  IfAifoureb.  Archilochus  ap»' 
Sckol,  Aristcph.  Ran,  1426.  v»*  awXu-rij^o^'  aiXy.  Pindar.  Ol.  IV.  4.^ 
M  veuuX«f^^i7yo(  ao%}^,  Herodot.  1.  17.  iffrfiATtvtro  ^\  vwh  cv^iyyti9 
n  xa«  wwtriSn,  (where  see  Wesseling.)  VII.  21.  u^vtrcoy  Wo  fAot^iyuw. 
3ii6  is  used  by  Horace  in  the  same  sense,  Sub  cant  a  querulae  despkc^ 

.  784.   Aiaw9%¥a,  fnv^w^  aoi  ri  cvrrofjitircirovq  KKutif,  i/Aot  rt  ruh  xaXXi^rot/^ 
fij^.  —  TBfo'lli  xfltXXi^Tow^.  P.  E.  i.  e.  Xiyii>. 

79S,  *0  /Atw  yhvf  ovx  iffrtv  'loX/wf  oJf ;  Mr.  Elmsley's  conjecture,  *0 

/tit  yi^f  tZv  terr%9  loA/w^  Sfrt ;  gives  better  sense.     We  might  read,  *0  /«if 

yifut  m  'l«Al*^f9  ovx  iffli  a  ;   Orest.  1074.     Xo»  ^)f  ya^  i0t»  ivoXif,  iftio)  ^ 

m  &n  ii»   i079-     »^^  H  rovfA^t  x»i  fflr  ovx  it*  i^ti  ^i. 

gQl^  *E«'f«  T^C  ^^^Xoiff-iy  •tfXtrny  ar^a/rlt  Kara  ffro^C    ixTitromc  Aim* 

T^ifturr fjrrf»yo»T«K9  P.  £•    The  correction  of  Aesch.  Pers.  831.  pro- 

voIm  IX.  wo.  xvur,  A  A  posed 
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ostfd  by  Mr.  Elmsley  in  the  Addenda,  has  been  anticipated  by  Iht 

owcr  of  ciilics,  Mr.  Schiitz. 
802.  '£it/3«f~«o^a.     Mr.  Elmsley  refers  to  Mr.  Porson's  excellent 
note  on  the  Orestes,  v.  142/.  to  whose  instances  of  0«i»i#,  used  tran- 
sitively, we  may  add  two ;  Helen.  35.    t»  i'  «S  Aio^  BovAivfiAT*  i>3m 
rotch  avfifiamh  nanM^.     Pancrates  in   Athenaeus,    XI.    p.  478*    A. 

828.  'O  f  av,  TO  r'  "A^yo^  f4i^  x«T«i0';^»dM  ^iknB^ 
Kai  rat  Mvienra;,  ivm/MXpv^  iXt^0VTO.— - 

S/A^iv  is  an  indubitable  correction  adopted  by  Mr.  Elmsley,  who 
justly  observes,  that  the  word  ixi^awroiupplicabat  is  purposely  used,  to  ex* 
presst  he  timidity  of  Eurystheus.  It  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  illustrious 
Transatlantic  General  Hopkins,  who,  when  his  army  (which  breathed 
nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  Kickapoos)  was  disordered  by  a  gust 
of  wind,  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  dictate  the  course  to  ba 
pursued  for  one  day:  iTta,  rotwroq  ytyii,  Tov(  'Hpow^iioiif  S^fii  hvXti^^ 

830.  'o^fiioy.  Magno  sonilu,  P.  E.  The  correct  English  is,  a  roumig 
strain.  Homer  Iliad.  A.  11.  ''£»0a  arao'*  i»n  ^ta  iUyar%  hitw  tb,  *Opd« 
'Ax^ota-tf,  The  2f0io«  »of*o(  of  the  musicians  was  an  inspiring  strain^  wiih 
which  Timotheus  *  roused  Alexander.  See  the  notes  on  Proclus  p.  436. 
ed.  Gaisford.  Sopater  Stobjei  XLIV.  p.  311.  rlt  tf^M  t«(  afm«  aiu9 
MfAoy.     Cf.  Harpocrat.  v.  'Atuft^la^op, 

836.  «^(  iwaX?ia^tU  ^oH.  The  following  words  of  Tyrtaeus  are 
more  in  point  than  the  passa^^es  adduced  by  Brodaeus.  Koi  woht  waf 
9oi]  Oii(,  Mol  Iw'  Mvikqavitvt  i^ii^of.  {op,  Stob,  I.  p.  1890  And  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Thucydides  is  more  fully  illustrative  of  the  phrase 
ijeos^t^ii  fJMx^^  Mr.  Elmsley's  correction,  than  those  in  the  note,  t«  A 
i>0^  ffT^arovtiov  xet^rtfia  fAct;^  xat  ii^w^ti  a^viitn  avvtrrimi*  IV.  96. 

840.  To  Mr.  Elmsley's  instance  of  0^97^  in  the  sense  of  repelling^  add 
Acsch.  Theb.  121.   a^|ov  jW/vy  i>Ma'\9, 

845.  fiririiof  Jt^^oy.  '  Nustro  loco  non  refragabor  quo  minus  iWim 
Hf^  legatur.  Quamcj^uaro  multo  libentius  retinerem  rnriioy  ^»f^»  quam 
Tniuy  dioy,  rrvf lov "a^c,  itmeMt  Uo^tiiti,  et  similia.'  P.  £.  Mr.  Elms- 
ley seems  tacitly  to  allude  to  an  opinion  which  we  threw  out  in  this 
JournalV-Vol.  VIII,  p.  225.  that  the  form  X%%%%9i  is  never  used  by  the 
Tragedians,  there  being  only  one  passage  where  the  metre  requires  it, 
viz.  Hippol.  1352.  of  which  we  proposed  a  simple  correction.  In  the 
verse  before  us  we  conceive  the  true  reading  to  be  JwinitPF  ^^>.  v.  854. 
Ai^cv  >af  urri^  twixoK  ifno  {vyoK.  Beck's  Index  will  furnish  six  other 
instances  in  which  Ivwiult  is  coupled  with  a^fui  or  similar  words,  and 
only  one  where  ryriov  is  similarly  circumstanced,  viz.  Helen.  1511. 
«vhere,  no  doubt,  should  be  read  »v«rft«oy  «^/«a.  In  the  same  way  ^'o 
find  «r*iAu*fy  {ti72y,ar«Xixoo(  ox«vf >  &C.  /9oViea  {it^Tn, Pollux, X.53.  {f vyn  omx», 
%aX  ^vyn  ^fAioiiJca,  xai  ^^  xou  IwrnxMi.  It  appears  to  us  that  tfwptxot  means 

•  It  U  worth  whUe  to  compare  the  description  giTcn  by  Diyden  of  the  eflfecM  *^^ 
bj  Uie  music  of  rimotheui»  with  Uut  of  Hincrius  the  Sophist  in  the  aibliatbcc»  of  Fho^ 

lias,  4>.  !K)28. 

tqutnvs^ 
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f^imus^  and  «mio(  ab  equo  diciuSj  as  ttnnoi  K^Xm^y  Twie^  U9a'tM9f  an4 
AcUke. 

S47.  Tcftwo  rwy  iii  MX&9if  Aiyoi  {au  £x>j^,  AiyoifA  if  aXXor,  Valcke* 
naer.  as  it  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Porson.  ad.  Orest.  1679-  Alyotf*  it  i>^9 
P.  £.  which  we  prefer.  To  Mr.  Eltnsley's  instances  add  Med.  6b%* 
£3bya#*  «vft  2{  Iri^mit  Viv^tn  ^X^ftc  f^cica^eu. 

849.  noAXvffftlbc.  '  Quae  in  vico  Atticae  colitur,  cui  Pallene  nomen/ 
Muse  a.  *  Numen  non  noMivn,  sed  IldftXXiii'o*  fuisse  suspicor,  ex  ad- 
rerbio  TleOJiipahf  cujus  loco  B«V^qy«^t  per  jocum  dixit  Aristoph.  Ach. 
234/  P.  E. 

S93.  fft  xiyfia  X^w;c*f*ff «"  **»'^»-  We  approve  of  Mr.  Elrasley's  con- 
jecture, icrt  dkm.  Med.  195.  Orr>rf(  vfcrovc  ivt  fAif  daXtaif,  ^Em  ^'  f»- 
Xamifoii  xetl  met^i  l<»«»oi;  Evporro.  Helen.  175.  ker)  ^ax^ert,  inter  lavrymas, 

899-  TiXftf-^i^irrij^*.  *  Analogiae  repugnare  videtur  haec  vox  per  H 
scripra.  o\$Qlar$%^a  legitur  in  Bacch.  419*  IrniQ^vrtx^a,  in  On  176.'  P.E. 
Add  j9a^3S»Tfi^«,  Aesch.  Theb.  977. 

900.  Alv9  ri  K^avotf  tfoTf.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  this 
Awn  in  any  of  the  more  ancient  poets,  and  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  he  was  inserted'  here  by  some  copyist  versed  in  the  writings  of  Pro* 
dus  and  the  Platonists.  The  line  of  Pseudo-Orpheus,  quotecf  by  Mus- 
grave,  we  conceive  to  be  the  oSpring  of  some  Gnostic  Christian.  We 
would  write  the  concluding  verses  of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  as 
ibilows.       ^ 

S.  A. 

Iliad.  A.  209.  Ofo2 «»»  ioftk.  Callim.  Jov.  9.  <rv  ^  ov  fi»ff(,  t<r<ri  ya^  altU 
9^6*  f  dv^f  ip  «r^o  ^iiMK  i^Uio^.  *  Hanc  loeutionem  non  alibi  reperi. 
Passim  occurrit  W^a  ^imc.'  P.  E.  We  understand  the  words  to  mean, 
'to  whom  the  gratification  of  his  anger  was  of  more  account  than  jus- 
tice.'   Plato  Crit.  I6.     ^Jnt  meuioi  ^np  «rXiio»»$  woiov,  ^^i  to  ^9,  i^nn 

90'K  Ovx  &T*  i»>v^»  T^yjk  0^1  xara«T»Mrf.  O^x  Srriy  e0'io>  is  the  excel* 
lenl correction  of  Mr.  Elmsley,  who  quotes  Iph.  T.  1044.  It  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  v.  101 1,     Ovx  iytoc  «5f*i  rf  itrarMTi  xATO»y«y.  , 

9^8,  '  Eosensu  quQ  nostro  loco  legitur  auvwriiorai^  utrumque  «io'iK^a». 
et  ftVfi9q0;«  usurpant  tragici.  Soph.  Phil.  1447.  Ovx  ««Tid3^A^  tok  ^'ok 
1^^.  Eurip.  On  31*  "'O^f  f  avUrM^  ovx  dmidWc  df».'  P.  E.  W« 
Aiave  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  second  of  these  instances  should  be  read 
•^iflTJ^oj.  Ion.  657.  W  ^tS.yif  (i\ot  yovf)  ovn  i9Mrt79  aiuJiq,  Aesch. 
Agara.  1059.  HtiOof*  »»,  il  ^gnidoft',  «wfiO«t«f  ^  tatty  which  verae,  as  it 
stands,  is  bad  Greek,  and  of  which  we  are  unable  to  propose  a  plausibl<^ 
correction.  \Ve  are  of  opinion  that  the  Attic  poets  never  used  the  word 
««fi6iWy  because,  if  we  mistake  not,  they  had  no  such  adjective  asi 
«vwlis,  buc  formed  compounds  of  this  sort  from  the  aorist  Ivi^p,  The 
metre  requires  iv^ifUn^,  wjth  the  penuhima  short,  in  Aesch.  Prometh.  333. 
Agam.  98^4.  In  Eurip.  Audrom.  819*  for  tviriidiWipM  at  the  end  of  a 
ieoarius,  nobody  will  hesitate  to  replace  ivwidfari^oi,  liesych.  'AwtM^, 
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dfwintxTo^'  T»fonXnf  Atxfi«Xin-»0Yv.  We  do  not  consider  this  authority 
of  any  weight.  Homer  always  uses  aViOirr  with  the  second  syllable 
short. 

969^  Xfif  ritit  /Mil  {?y,  f*i9^*  of«r  fao^  roAi.  ^  ^aof  rih  senarium  clau* 
dunt  in  Hippol.  907.  993-    Ale.  1142/     P.E.    Ale.  80.    "Ootk  «» 

tliXiov  «rar^.  We  read,  mrirtfop  f  Oi/a/hip  Xpi  ffaaiXtutp  miv^Twp  n  l!fia  En 
VAK  IltAiov  Xf^tf-o-ii  To^i  f olf .    Helen.  60.   £«(  f*U  ov*  f  i7(  liXiev  T^j^  tj^^t 

P.  £.  Where  mttk  has  the  force  of  zchosoecer  may^  it  requires  a  sub« 
junctive,  as  here  and  in  Helen.  154.  Krtm  ^a^^'EAXii/,  om/»y  Xa|?«» 
|/»o».  Where  it  is  used  for  the  relative  %u  it  requires  either  an  indica- 
five)  as  in  Helen.  9*  OcoxX^^im?  a^aut  o^tk  *k  Oiov(  ^'i/^mv  Bm*  Mviyx',  or 
an  optative  with  af.  as  Ale.  80.  'aaa'  ov^\  f ix^r  nc  viXa<  ov^ii^,  "Oam  a» 
Iviflroi.  Helen.  442.  t^  iv  wX^pof  Ix  ^o/A^f  fAoAei,  "Oorif  l^oyyiiXfif  «&// 
f  fo-or  XAXA.  Read  ''Of  &v  ^«77i»Xi«f .  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  future 
tense  Ai|u  after  w^U  raZroty  which  wordSf  when  used  as  in  this  passage; 
are  commonly  followed  by  an  imperative  mood.  Med.  1355.  II^c  ravros^ 

985.  ^iiXiav  tfXnf  Ttra. — ofTatv  rira  is  given  by  Mr.  Elmsley,  who  oh* 
served  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Acharneans  of  Aristophanes  that 
sUfMf  is  an  aorist. 

9o0.    Eytj  <9i  yf>xof  ot/;i|^  fx«y  too   ij^ct/xijy 

Ov  Ura'  irol  ^i»  «•  y.  P.  K.  which  is  no  doubt  the  genuine  reading. 

1002*  voirra  Mn^m  <BnrfoK  Diogenian.  VII.  42.  varra  tt%vi^m  m^h^w 
Two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  proverbial  expression,  to  kacenot  it 
stone  unturned,  are  given  by  Photius,  of  which  Mr.  Elmsley  prefers  the 
^cond,  which  says  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those  who  hunted  forcrabsl 
We  think  it  more  likely  to  have  been  originally  said  of  those,  who  care- 
fully turned  up  the  loose  stones  in  the  pavement  of  their  houses,  to  se^ 
if  any  scorpions  were  concealed  under  them.  A  drinking  song  in  Athe^ 
^£eus  XV.  p.  69^.  D.  runs  thus,  'Y«rd  warri  Mm  «iii^^ioc,  S  rmt, 
ikro^vfTAi.  ^^a^ov  fjkti  ffi &»kn,  {vulg.  2  \euq)  which  is  clearly  addressed 
lo  some  person  employed  in  turning  up  the  stones  to  search  for  scor«' 
pions.  Sophocles  AX^jfMi^Miiaht,  -*-  *£»  «roi»r^  70^  !«»  ffni^vi^  ff^v^Txi^vm 
■  1014.  n^of  ay'^f7«af,  aSiixQVca^ — Vi^9%Tvaq,  arrqxovo-ac*  P.  £.  We' 
prefer  M r.  Etmsley's  second  c-onjecture^'Ay'  iT«r»;  arrixwffo^.   Ale.  701 . 

f S  f  Aftdc  xoKAff  'Ej^iKt  axev^ii  «D'o^^a  xov  4^11^  itdxa.      Homer  II.  T,  250. 
*0«woior  dmi0%a,  knr,  Ttti^v  x'  tvetnw&at^*    Hesiod.  Op.  Di.  719-     E>  i^^ 
imxiv  i»4MK,  rMX»  k'  avT«(  fiii^oir  i&H9^eu^>  Alcscus  Cap.  ProcL  in  Heswds 
p.  1^3.)     £«x'  fifp«K  v»  Os^tKt  «xov0-asc  t«  x'  ^v  ftCXiif.     Read,  Aix*  tiirjic 
ra  Odwi^  aMMTiK  t»  «'  ot>  OIXok.    Terent.  Andr.  V.  iv.  17.     Si  mipergit" 
quae  volt  dicere^  ea  qua:  nonvoit  tuidiet* 

]026\  Ktu/.  ov  m^^TQviAai  art'  riwh  X|  mihtt — XpiVfttS  wmhmm  A«^t« 
^A^^o^i  -—  rnth  il  «ToXif .  P.  £.  We  apprehend  that  the  true  reading 
is,  rnr  ^  M  «r^M».   Orest.  52.    ^Hxif  >«(  tK  y^f  Mt»iXttf«  T^W  ««•» 
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1040.  «XXA  pAn  fAM  XMK9  M4^  aV  ^<  (K  i/iAiff  tfrrijoa  )r<«rof .  For 
tUMi  Mr.  Elmsley  receives  rafoty  the  correction  of  Heath.  Not  one  of 
the  commentators  has  underbtood  the  passage.  Eurystheus  means  to 
»y,  *  Do  not  suffer  them  (the  Heraclidas)  to  pour  out  libations  (otoIm 
X«k)  upon  fdy  tomb,  nor  let  them  avert  the  evils  1  threaten,  by  per- 
fonning  these  offices  of  friendship  to  mc ;'  (as  Clytaemnestra  strove  to 
tvert  the  anger  of  Agamemnon  by  sending  libations  to  his  tomb.  Soph. 
Qectr.  446.).  lliis  interpretation  in  some  measure  explains  v.  1050. 
where  Alcroena  says,  that  after  his  death  he  may  be  given  to  the  dogs 
for  any  thing  she  cares.  We  cannot  imagine  why  Eurystheus  should 
lappose  that  blood  vio^ld  be  sprinkled  on  his  tomb.  The  only  libations 
to  the  dead  mentioned  by  Greek  authors,  consisted  of  wine,  milk,  honey 
aod  water.  See  Iliad  T.  220.  Aesch.  Pers.  6lO.  Soph.  £1.  434.  894i 
Eurip.  Or.  114.  Iph.  T.  633.  Alcaeus  in  Bninck's  Analecta  I.  p.  490. 
Antipatev  ibid.  II.  p.  26.  except  in  the  case  of  magical  incantations,  as 
inHeiindorus  Aeth.  VI.  p.  301.  ed.  l6U.  We  think  therefore  that 
for  ftJff  duf**  leioyi  should  be  read  yA  ptvfA  ia«rjic.  In  an  Epigram  of 
Hegeroon  are  the  words  Zoraprof  x^^*^*  if^fit  iWr^yey  otfAa  rl  IIip^Mv. 
Mr.  Huschke  judiciously  restores  /it/jbus  to  nip^'Mr.  Inen  for  TOIION  we 
read  nOTON.  Posidippus  in  Athenseus  I.  p.  32.  B.  At^^np^^  «rowo(» 
i  fUfSfVfy  i  Tifuof,  read,  Ai^fl^,  AIIOTOr*  The  whole  verse  we 
would  read  .thus,  Mti  ftvft,'  i«^f  ik  if*)  vra^ai  worof .  Finally  we  ob- 
serve, that  vv.  1037*  8.  9*  and  part  of  1040.  should  be  included  in  a 
parenthesis. 

1054.  T»  ydq  ii  ifASf.  '  Sic  r^miaov  apud  Soph.  Oed.  C.  l628.  P.E. 
Soph.  EL  1464.  Kal  }fi  rtXttrat  raw'  IfAov.  Eurip.  Iph.  A.  1214.  tw 
%,  rmm*  ifboS  ^^fa,  Aan^ua  wa^$(a,  Heraci.  23.  aa^HfV  /aiv  rdv  i/aov 
k^b^MOTH-  In  v.  1272.  for  ah}ia  rawl  0-ov  n^n  should  be  written 
«M«  rmmo  aw  cncowi ». 

Id  penisins  the  present  volume  we  have  observed  the  following 
tTpographical  errors,  beaidea  those  which  are  noticed  in  the  errata. 
V.  782.  Sira  for  viro.  986.  w%  Ix6»v  for  oux  ^xcJy.  p.  56,  K 
'AA|yi|0-i  for  'ASqi^i.  1.  2.  'Ayopaio;  for  'Ayopaio;.  p.  I19|  18« 
Agam.  1468.  for  1648. 

The  number  of  pages  which  we  have  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  this  small  volume,  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  estimation  in 
which  we  hold  Mr.  Elmsley's  critical  labours.  In  fact  we  taka 
some  shame  to  ourselves,  for  not  having  assigned  a  portion  of  our 
former  numbers  to  an  analysis  of  his  editions  of  the  Oedipus  Ty* 
rannus  of  Sophocles  and  the  Acbarneaus  of  Aristophanes.  The 
appearance  of  a  third  portion  of  the  Greek  drama  under  the  same 
auspices  reminded  us  of  our  neglect,  for  which  we  have  now  endea^* 
voured  to  make  amends  by  giving  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of 
the  alterations  which  Mr.  Elmsley  has  made  in  the  received  test  of 
Euripides.  We  should,  in  all  likelihood,  have  made  our  article 
more  acceptable  to  our  critical  readers,  had  we  quoted  more  of  Mr. 
^ffisley's  observations  and  fewer  of  our  own.  But  we  recoounend 
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theni  to  read  his  notes  entire;  and  if  they  fail  to  derive  from  them 
a  great  deal  of  information  \('hicfa  is  both  valuable  and  new,  they 
'M'Ql  either  be  better  scholars  or  greater  dunces  than  we  give  them 
credit  for  being.  An  attentive  peiiisal  of  Mr.  Elmsley's  publications 
has  convinced  us,  that  he  has  studied  the  remains  of  the  Greek  theatre 
with  greater  accuracy  and  attention  than  almost  any  scholar  of  his 
own  or  former  times ;  and  we  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish,  in 
which  every  lover  of  classical  literature  will  join,  that  he  may  finish 
the  web  which  he  so  ably  began  on  a  former  occasion,  and  give  to 
the  world  a  correct  and  useful  edition  of  the  most  dignified  and 
polished  of  the  Greek  trs^edians. 
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Abt.  VIL     1 .  Des  Progris  de  la  Puissance  Russe  depuis  son  Ori" 

finejusqn*au  Commencement  du  1  Qime  SQcle.   Par  Mr,  L . 
^aris,  1812.     8vo.  pp.  514. 
2.  Secotide  Guerre  de  Pologntf  ou  Considerations  sur  la  Pais  pub-' 
lique  du  Continent ^  et  sur  C Independance  Maritime  de  F Europe, 
Par  M.  M.  de  Montgalliard.    Paris,  1812.     8vo.  pp.  330. 

*T^HE  grand  object  irt  travelling,*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  is  to  see 
-*;  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores  were  si- 
tuated the  four  great  empires  of  the  world — the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman :  all  our  religion,  almost  all 
our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages  has 
come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.'  There  are  feWj 
we  imagine,  who  have  not  felt  the  justice  of  this  observation;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  one  of  the  many  disadvantages  attend- 
ant upon  the  evil  days  on  which  we  are  fallen,  that  all  access  to  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Europe  has  been  for  some  time  denied  to 
our  countrymen.  But  though  the  grand  tour,  that  indispensable 
pirt  oF  the  education  of  the  foshionable  men  of  former  days,  be  no 
longer  practicable,  a  more  anxious  desire  for  that  species  of  infor- 
mation, which  is  alone  to  be  gained  by  foreign  travel,  has  at  no 
time  prevailed  than  at  present;  and,  as  in  the  commercial  world, 
we  find,  when  one  channel  of  communication  is  stopped^  another 
is  speedily  opened,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  lately  led  our  country- 
men into  regions  which  formerly  were  but  rarely  visited.  The 
islands  of  Greece  have  been  explored  in  every  direction,  and  no 
traveller  can  now  return  home,  witli  any  degree  of  self-satisfaction, 
unless  he  have  traversed  the  Krimea,  peeped  into  the  Grand  Signior  s 
harem,  or  selected  some  favored  spot  in  the  Archipelago,  as  a  re- 
treat from  the  tedium  of  his  native  country. 

The  events  too  of  the  last  campaign,  have  rendered  Russia  more 
^an  ever  an  obj^t  of  curiosity,  and  the  great  part  which  she 
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bsto  perform  in  die  present  momentous  struggle,  for  the  freedom 
of  Europe,  has  imparted  new  interest  to  every  thing  that  bears  rela- 
lioo  to  that  gigantic  power. 

In  modem  France,  and  indeed  throughout  the  greater  part  oP 
the  continent,  the  art  of  war  is  the  only  one  that  appears  to  flourish ; 
iDd  though  we  hear  much  of  the  ostentatious  protection  shev^n  by 
Buonaparte  to  men  of  science,  and  the  encouragement  afforded  to 
their  works,  the  productions  oip  the  French  press  too  clearly  evince 
that  the  minds  of  the  writers  on  political  subjects  in  France  are  as 
much  enslaved  by  the  Jealousy  of  the  tyrant,  as  their  persons  are 
by  the  code  of  conscription.  The  same  tone  which  pervades  the 
bulletins  of  the  Grand  Army^  is  discoverable  in  all  their  writings 
on  public  matters,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  severe  control 
which  Buonaparte  has  exercised  over  the  press,  has  been  througli- 
oat  of  incalculable  advantage  to  his  cause.  We  require,  indeed,  no 
farther  proof  of  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  this  powerful 
instrument,  than  the  order  which  was  issued  by  Davoust  on  regain- 
ing possession  of  Hamburg,  by  which  thie  inhabitants  were  required 
la  give  up  all  the  publications  that  had  appeared  against  the  French 
doni^  the  abort  lived  freedom  of  that  city. 

Impresiied  as  we  are  with  this  idea,  our  readers  will  believe  that 
we  did  not  enter  on  the  perusal  of  the  works  before  us  with  any 
languine  expectation  of  meeting  with  much  valuable  or  impartial 
information  on  the  suibject  of  Russia.  She  has  proved  herself ' 
lately  the  most  formidable  opponent  that  Buonaparte  ever  had  to 
contend  with  on  the  continent;  and,  excepting  in  some  instances, 
where  she  has  been  led  into  a  mistaken  policy  by  the  folly  of  her 
nilers,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  she  has  always  sided  with 
England  in  her  wars  against  France.  The  alliance  between  the  two 
countries  is  one  which  mutual  interest  will  naturally  point  out,  and 
their  relations  of  amity  are  not  liable  to  be  broken  by  too  close 
proximity,  or  by  too  great  an  equality  in  point  of  naval  or  military 
lorce. 

The  anonymous  publication  which  we  have  selected  for  our 
purpose,  is  pronounced  by  those  who  are  enabled  to  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  the  types,  to  be  the  production  of  the  Imperial 
Press,  and  we  believe  that  it  has  undergone  the  revision  v^hich 
all  works  are  subject  to  published  in  a  similar  manner.  Tfhc 
author  does  not  profess  to  enter  very  deeply  into  the  history  or 
geography  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  to  confine  himself  to  a  detail 
of  the  progress  of  its  political  power  from  its  origin  to  the  coni- 
mencement  of  the  19th  century,  and  with  this  view  he  appears 
to  have  consulted  almost  every  modem  work  which  has  been  pub- 
iiabed  on  the  subject  of  Russia,  or  in.any  degree  touched'  upon  the 
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politics  of  the  country,  from  the  caustic  accounts  of  Olearius  down 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Travels  of  Sir  T.  M^Gill, 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  French  author,  in  preparing  a 
coinpilation  of  this  kind,  should  not  turn  with  avidity  to  a  work  so 
congenial  to  his  feelings,  and  so  adapted  to  his  purpose,  as  the 
first  volume  of  Dr.  darkens  Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and 
be  accordingly  has  not  neglected  to  quote  from  it,  and  to  dwell, 
on  every  occasion,  with  peculiar  delight,  upon  the  exaggerated 
statements  which  it  contains. 

As  we  understand  that  the  events  of  the  last  campaign  in  Russia 
have  failed  to  produce  that  change  in  the  Doctor's  sentiments, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  they  have  done  in  those  of  many 
who  had  been  misled  by  him,  we  doubt  not  he  will  be  much  flat- 
tered by  this  notice  of  his  book ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  express 
qixx  regret  that  it  should  have  furnished  such  ample  materials  for 
the  work  before  us.  We  must  do  the  French  author  the  justice  to 
state,  that  he  fairly  confesse^r  his  inability  to  give  entire  credit  to  all 
the  extraordinary  facts  which  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  English  travel- 
lers have  related  to  the  disparagement  of  Russia,  and  that  he  seems 
as  much  surprized  as  we  ourselves  could  be,  that  such  exaggerated, 
and  in  many  instances,  unfounded,  censures  of  the  characters,  man* 
vers,  and  institutions  of  the  Russians  should  be  to  be  found  princi- 
pally in  the  writings  of  a  nation  connected  wiUi  them  by  every  tie 
of  interest  and  friendship.  The  author  thus  expresses  himself  on 
the  subject* 

*  Nous  nous  sommes  attaches  k  citer  des  aufeurs  dent  le  caract^re, 
1e  rang,  ou  la  connaissance  qu'ils  avaient  du  pays,  rendent  le  temoi- 
gnage  plus  respectable;  et  s'il  en  est  qui  paraissent  momt  dignn  de^oi, 
on  sera  surpris  dc  les  trouver  chez  une  nation  dont  les  Russes  devaient 
attendre  le  plus  de  mepagemens;  nos  lecteurs  nous  sauront  peut-^tre 

re  d'etre  plus  mode  res  envers  nos  ennemis  actuels,  que  les  Anglais  ne 

e  sont  envers  leurs  plus  intimes  allies.' 

Our  author  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  when  he  enters  at  all 
into  detail  on  the  nature  of  the  country  upon  which  he  is  writing, 
or  on  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  he  merely  does  so  with  the 
view  of  explaining  the  grand  events  in  the  political  history  of  Russia, 
which  have  produced  that  progressive  rise  in  her  power  and  impor* 
tance  which  it  is  his  intention  to  describe.  He  has,  in  this  respect, 
followed  the  example  of  many  others  who  have  written  for  pohtical 
purposes,  and  we  look  in  vain  to  the  compilation  before  us  for  any 
fresh  information  on  several  most  interesting  subjects  relative  to  the 
internal  state  of  Russia. 

As  we  shall  touch  upon  the  chief  points  which  are  worth  ad* 
verting  tO|  in  our  remarks  upon  M.  Montgalliard,  we  sdallonly. 
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9b9ePfe  that  the  anonynious  work  U  interlarded  wUh  such  refleo 
tioos  as  the  actual  position  of  Russia  would  uaturally  suggest,  and 
with  the  usual  strain  of  abuse  against  this  country ;  and  we  shall 
coafine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  chiefly  on  the  errors  into  which 
4ie  author  has  fallen  from  a  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
the  authorities  he  has  consulted. 

He  has  been  led  astray,  in  some  instances,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  though 
certainly  not  in  the  same  degree  that  many  others  have  been.  That 
gentleman  is  kind  enough  to  warn  us  against  giving  credit  to  Puffen* 
dorf,  who  observes,  (for  this  is  the  passage,  we  presume,  to  which 
the  Doctor  alludes,) — *  Qu'on  se  tromperoit  beaucoup  si,  po|ir 
connottre  les  Russes  d'aujourdhui,  on  s'arrfttoit  aux  portraits  quiont 
kti  faits  de  cette  nation,  avant  le  commencement  de  ce  siicie.'  We 
ihould  be  disposed  to  extend  this  cautibn  to  writings  of  a  later  pe- 
riod: hid  the  author  himself,  for  instance,  attended  to  it,  he 
mig^t  have  escaped  many  inaccuracies.  Thus,  he  estimates  the 
population  of  die  Krimea  at  nearly  one  half  less  than  it  was  previ- 
ously to  the  occupation  of  that  peninsula  by  the  Russians.  We  have 
always  understood,  on  the  contrary,  and  from  authority  which 
we  are  less  inclined  to  dispute  than  that  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the 
Tartars  at  first  did  emigrate  by  thousands,  from  apprehension  of 
tiieir  new  masters,  but  that  on  finding  ihey  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
dieir  former  privil^es  and  possessions,  they  almost  all  returned. 
Hiegeneral  air  of  comfort  visible  throughout  that  part  of  the  Krimea 
which  they  inhabit,  affords  reason  to  believe  that  they  by  no  means 
repent  of  having  done  so. 

The  filthy  employment  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  asserts,  that'  beau- 
teous princesses  of  Mosco'  are  occupied,  as  well  as  every  other 
Rusaan,  let  his  rank  be  what  it  may,  is  glanced  at  by  the  French- 
man as  a  proof  of  the  indelicacy  of  the  English  taste,  presuming 
somewhat  unfairly  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  that  die  Doctor 
would  not  have  inserted  such  disgusting  details  unless  agreeable  to 
die  bulk  of  his  readers :  and  he  amusingly  enough  attributes  the 
exaggerations  of  which  he  conceives  the  Doctor  is  guilty  in  his 
accounts  of  the  superstition  of  the  Russian  people,  to  his  being 
a  member  of  die  reformed  religion. 

A  loi^  quotation  b  given  by  our  author  descriptive  of  the  eter- 
nal flagefiation  which  Dr.  Clarke  asserts  is  exercised  in  Russia, 
from  one  quarter  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Paul  this  was  far  from  being  a  true  statement.  That  Emperor's 
dd^ht  was  rather  to  punish  by  some  ridiculous  device,  than  by  any 
severity  of  discipline.  Had  cruelty  been  his  characteristic,  the 
Doctor  himself  mipht  not,  perhaps,  have  escaped  a  journey  to 
Siberia;  but  even  m  this  land  of  liberty  we  have  been  called  a 
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'  flogged  nation/  and  we  ought  not  therefore  to  be  surprized  that 
Russia  has  not  escaped  a  similar  imputation. 

Tuberville^  who  was  secretary  of  embassy  in  the  reign  of  Ivan 
IV.  amused  the  world  by  a  poetical  account  of  what  he  had  seen  in 
Russia,  and  our  author  observes  as  a  national  traits  that,  after 
abusing  the  Russians  in  return  for  all  the  kindness  he  had  expe-* 
rienced  at  their  bands,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  him  liable  to 
the  charge  of  ingratitude,  he  declares  that  he  had  suppressed  much 
offensive  matter  from  apprehension  of  endangering  our  commercial 
interests  in  that  country.  In  those  days  we  see  that  authors  were 
sometimes  induced  by  a  sense  of  propriety  to  compress  their  ob- 
servations, and  we  wish  Dr.  Clarke  had  profited  by  Tuberville'a 
example. 

We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  better  specimen  of  Uie  author's 
stole,  and  of  his  talents  for  accurate  comparisons,  than  by  calling 
their  attention  to  the  following  passage,  wherein  he  traces  some 
points  of  resemblance  between  this  country  and  Russia* 

*  I!  y  a  encore  entre  TAngleterre  et  la  Russie  des  points  de  rap- 
prochement que  la  disparity  si  apparente  de  leur  constitution  politique 
et  morale  ne  peut  eropecfaer  d'apercevoir.  IjB,  premiere  tient  assujettis 
sous  son  sceptre  des  peuples  aussi  oppos^  de  moeurs,  de  religion,  et 
m^me  de  langage,  que  ceux  qui  coniposent  le  vaste  empire  des  RusBies. 
Le  fier  roontagnard  Ecossais,  le  nibuste  Irlandais,  rindien  effemin^,  ne 
sont  pas  plus  fa9onn6s  au  joug  Britannique  que  I'habitant  du  Caucase,  ie 
brave  Tartare  ou  le  guerrier  Polonais  h  Toppression  Moscovite.  Ii» 
gouvemement  Russe,  tout  despotique  qu'ii  parail,  doit  peut  Stre  encore, 
aujourdhui  toute  sa  vigueur  k  t'esprit  orgueilleux  de  ses  anciens  boyards, 
tour  h.  tour  les  maitres  et  les  esciaves  du  tr6ne;  cet  esprit  se  courbe  et 
se  rel&ve  comme  par  un  ressort  myst6rieux  dont  le  d^veloppement  im^ 
prevu  a  souvent  produit  de  soudaines  et  terribles  catastrophes.  On. 
pourrait  lui  comparer  i'oligarchie  tSnSbrevse  qui  r6git  en  secret  les 
af&ires  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Que  quelques  lords  s'asserablent  k 
Londres  dans  une  ta/veme,  avec  les  chefs  du  parti  popttlaire>  le  rninis^ 
t^re  tombe,  et  Taxe  du  monde  politique  est  6branl^:  qu'une  faction 
se  forme  au  sein  de  la  cour  de  Russie,  qu'un  OloiT  soulive  quelques 
compagnies  des  gardes,  et  Tempi  re  change  de  matitre.  11  y  a  done, 
dans  deux  gouvernements  si  difierents  par  leur  forme,  un  principeegal  d'in-^ 
quietude,  de  discorde,et  d'aclivite,  qui  les  pousse  iDcessamment  k  trou- 
bler  rharmopie  du  syst^me  general,  et  sur  cette  simple  donn^e,  il  serait 
encore  possible  de  prouver  que  la  Russie  et  TAngleterre  out  occasionfe 
presque  toutes  les  guerresdu  dernier  sibcle/ 

Tlie  conclusion  of  this  work,  which  affects  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter,  calls  for  no  particular  observation,  except  it  be  that  we  do  not 
recollect  a  more  decided  instance  of  an  unfortunate  prediction  than 
the  following. 

On  ne  vcrra  plus  les  farouchcs  enfans  du  nord  menaccr  nos  caro- 
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Ittgnes,  nos  cites  et  nos  arts;  di}k ils  ont  fui  la  terre  fertile  qnlls  avaient 
desol6e.  Bieotot  ils  maudiront  Taliiance  d'Albion,  elle  n'emp^cbere 
point'  quails  ne  reconnaiaseBt  enfin  des  barri^resi  que  leur  orgiieil 
agseia  plus  franckir.' 

We  now  torn  to  M.  Montgalliard.  We  scarcely  expected 
that  any  French  author  would  have  been  found  hardy  enough  to 
touch  upon  so  delicate  a  subject  as  the  second  Polish  war,  at  It 
tnoment  so  replete  with  disaster  to  the  French  arms  as  the  close  of 
the  year  1812;  add  we  considered  such  a  publication  at  such  a 
time  as  an  additional  proof  of  French  assurance;  but  as  the  woilc 
was  written  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  it  should  rather  be 
called  an  expos6  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  rupture  between 
the  two  powerSy  or  the  prospectus  of  a  campaign  intended  to  be 
fought ;  for  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  observe,  that  the  triumphal 
iesalt  which  was  foretold  as  destined  to  attend  the  arms  of  Buona* 
parte  has  happily  been  only  in  anticipation. 

It  appears  that  die  French  army  in  taking  the  field  last  year  was 
accompanied  by  the  usual  train  of  men  of  science  in  different 
departments,  whose  productions  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
triumj^s  of  their  master ;  and  M.  Montgalliard,  we  suppose,  was 
employed  on  this  service.  He  was  well  known  in  this  country 
some  few  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  was  chiefly  distinguished  for 
the  inveterate  hatred  which  he  expressed  to  the  present  ruler  of  the 
French  government.  He  is  now  a  count  of  the  empire^  and  we  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  a  more  nauseous  dose  of  flattery  thai) 
he  has  administered  to  the  author  of  his  fortunes  in  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  in  fact  only  a  more  enlarged  view  of  that  position  which 
we  have  seen  laid  doHn  in  every  state-paper  that  has  of  late  years 

1>roceeded  from  the  pen  of  Buonaparte : — that  Russia  and  £ng- 
and  are  the  sole  causes  of  the  desolating  war  which  has  for  so  long 
a  period  extended  its  ravages  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  and  that 
nothing  short  of  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  Europe, 
and  the  dismemberment  of  their  overgrown  empire  can  secure  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  south  from  being  a  second  time  overrun 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  or  preserve  the  whole  world  from 
becoming  subject  to  the  tynlnny  which  England  has  so  long  ex- 
ercised over  the  seas. 

The  means  which  our  author  conceives  adequate  to  avert  these 
dreadful  calamities  are  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  9nd  the  restoration  of  the  Ottoman  empire  to  its  prbtine 
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Ibe  selection,  the  instrument  to  be  employed  in  this  great  work  ia^ 
as  may  naturally  be  expected,  his  patron  Buonaparte. 

Since  the  days  of  Sully  no  politician  has  been  hardy  enough  to 
entertain  so  dgantic  a  project  as  M.  Montgalliard  has  brotehed 
in  what  he  call  his  *  grande  verit6  politique;  c'est  que  le  salut  de 
I'Europe  veut  que  I'empire  Russe  soit  relegn^  en  Sib^rie.'  The 
French  statesman,  however,  m^h}  be  excused  for  proposing  to 
compel  the  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  to  retire  into  Asia,  should  he, 
after  a  formal  invitation,  refuse  to  enter  into  Henry's  grand  political 
scheme,  for  at  that  time  the  czar  was  rather  considered  as  an 
eastern  despot  than  a  European  potentate,  and  was  a  widely  different 
person  in  political  importance  from  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia^ 
At  all  events,  experience  has  proved  that,  in  modem  times,  this 
project  is  easier  in  theory  than  in  practice ;  and  the  rival  of  Han* 
nibal,  who  took  the  field  last  year  with  the  confident  expectation 
of  compelling  the  Russian  court  to  retire  to  Tobolsky,  is  now  ob- 
liged to  confine  bis  views  to  the  driving  back  of  these  '  barbarian 
hordes'  (as  he  affects  to  call  them)  to  their  ^  frightful  climate/  So 
much  for  the  general  scope  of  Montgalliard's  book.  He  has  divi* 
ded  it  into  three  chapters,  which  are  entitled  Considerations  on  the 
following  Subjects: 

Ist*  Tne  resources  of  Russia  and  her  general  system  of  politics* 

£dly.  On  Poland  and  the  intrigues  of  Russia  in  regard  to  that 
power,  and    . 

3dly.  On  Turkey,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
bui^  with  respect  to  the  Porte,  and  more  especially  to  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  which  guaranteed  its  int^rity. 

We  shall  not  adhere  to  this  arrangement  in  the  observations  which 
we  have  to  offer;  and  in  fact  the  author  might  have  spared  himself 
the  trouble  of  dividing  his  work  into  separate  chapters  which  treat 
indiscriminately  of  all  the  subjects  before  him.  Though  suf- 
ficiendy  puffed  up  with  national  vanity,  and  jealous  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  he  is  not  disposed  to  allow  to  M.  de 
Voltaire  the  rank  which  has  generally  been  assigned  to  him  in  the 
scale  of  French  writers.  His  eulogium  on  Peter  the  First,  and  his 
courtly  panegyrics  on  the  Empress  Catherine  offend  the  pure  and 
uncontaminated  ears  of  the  historian  who  writes  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Great  Napoleon,  in  whose  favour  an  advantageous  com- 
parison is  drawn  at  the  expense  of  the  czar. 

The  early  part  of  the  Russian  history,  like  the  first  annals  of 
every  other  country,  contains  little  that  is  inter^ting.  The  people 
seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare,  either 
with  the  Poles  on  one  frontier,  or  the  Turks  and  Tartars  <hi  the 
other ;  and  for  near  200  years  we  find  diem  subject  to  Genghis 
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Khan  and  hb  desceDdants.  The  House  of  Ruric,  however,  in 
1475  regained  the  ascendancyi  and  Russia  owes  her  deliverance 
from  die  Tartar  yoke  to  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Ivan  III.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Ruric,  the  family  of  Romanof 
ascended  the  throne,  from  which  sprimg  Peter  the  First.  The 
comprehensive  and  ambitious  mind  of  this  great  prince  appears 
early  to  have  discovered  the  vast  importance  of  obtaining  an  outlet 
for  the  commerce  of  his  country  on  the  Euxine  as  well  as  the 
Baldc  Sea,  and  in  consequence  it  became  the  object  of  his  con- 
stant solicitude,  whilst  employed  in  establishing  the  seat  of  empire 
on  thegulph  of  Finland,  to  secure  at  the  same  time  a  naval  station 
towards  Turkey  which  might  open  a  way  for  his  fleets  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  czar  has  been  blamed  for  not  carrying  his  arms  in  the  first 
instance  against  the  Turks,  and  his  conduct  in  this  point  has  been 
defended  by  Volney  in  his  Considerations  on  the  TurkjiA  War  of 
1788«  He  there  contends  that  Peter,  by  measuring  his  strength  in 
the  first  instance  M'ith  European  powers,  acquired  an  experience  in 
die  art  of  war  which  gave  him  great  advantages  afterwards  against 
his  southern  neighbours ;  and  he  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been 
•so  bent  upon  confining  his  views  of  conquest  to  his  western  fron- 
tier, that  the  King  of  Prussia  states  in  his  memoirs,  that  the  czaf 
liad  it  once  in  contemplation  to  allow  the  country  to  the  south  of 
the  fertile  districts  around  Mosco,  to  remain  an  uncultivated  steppe 
as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  incursions  of  the  restless  Tartars. 

The  projects,  however,  of  Peter  were  not  crowned  with  uniform' 
success.  By  the  unfortunate  reverse  which  his  arms  sustained  on 
the  Pruth,  in  1711,  he  was  compelled  to  restore  to  the  Turk» 
Asoph,  and  all  the  possessions  which  had  been  formally  ceded  to 
hiin  by  the  peace  of  Carlo witz  in  1699*  The  vast  schemes' 
which  were  originally  planned  by  the  founder  of  the  Russijan 
greatness,  have  been  in  some  degree  followed  up  by  alf  his  succes- 
iors,  but  by  no  one  with  such  signal  success  as  by  Catherine  II. 
who  at  one  time  did  not  scruple  to  avow  her  sanguine  expectation 
of  establishing  her  grandson  at  Constantinople,  on  tlie  ruins  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

The  peace  of  Kainardgi,  in  1774,  secured  to  Russia  a  passage 
through  the  Dardanelles  for  her  merchant  ships,  and  die  free 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea:  the  nominal  independence  which 
It  provided  for  the  Krimea,  was  soon  after  violated  by  a  manifesto 
iroiQ  the  empress,  which  announced  her  intention  of  uniting  it  to 
her  empire.  By  the  Treaty  of  Jassy,  in  1791,  she  was  confirmed 
m  the  possession  of  all  these  valuable  acquisitions,  and  the  Turks 
warn  compelled  to  cede  all  the  territory  between  the  Bog  and  the' 
Ihiiester,  and  to  retire  behind  the  latter  river^    Though  the  darigier' 
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to  which  the  Turkish  empire  was  at  that  time  exposed  by  thtf 
iiuccess  of  the  Russian  arms  in  this  direction  did  not  pass  unob« 
served  by  foreign  powers,  no  effectual  measures  were  taken  to 
arrest  their  progress,  and  the  determined  resolution  shewn  by 
Catherine,  not  to  give  up  Oczakow,  though  threatened  with  aa 
armament  from  this  country,  sufficiently  evinces  the  importance  she 
attached  to  that  commanding  fortress. 

,  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  France,  who  was  antiently  the 
foremost  in  sending  forth  her  chivalrous  knights  to  rescue  the  holy 
sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  iufidels,  should  now  proclaim 
herself  as  the  only  ally  in  whom  the  sultan  can  with  propriety  con^ 
fide>  and  that  the  intn^es  of  her  ambassadors,  and  the  tardy 
arrival  of  the  diplomatic  agents  from  this  country,  at  moments 
when  their  presence  was  most  required,  should  appear  to  have 
persuaded  the  Turks  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion;  and  it  is  no  less- 
remarkable  that  an  empire  whose  dissolution  has  been  so  long 
predicted,  should  have  survived  the  downfal  of  its  most  formidable 
enemies — the  knights  of  Malta,  the  Genoese  and  Venetians.  So- 
early  as  the  days  of  Sully,  the  Turkish  crescent  was  supposed  to  be 
in  its  wane ;  and  he  appears  to  have  imagined  that  by  the  Franks^ 
into  whose  power,  according  to  received  tradition,  Constantinople 
was  ultimately  to  fall,  were  exclusively  designated  his  own  country-' 
men,  the  French*  But  in  spite  of  various  predictions,  and  tlie 
popular  belief  among  tlie  Turks  that  their  country  is  to  be  overrun 
by  a  red-haired  people  from  the  norths  the  Grand  Signior  has 
quietly  continued  to  divide  his  time  between  the  placid  occupation 
of  chewing  opium^  and  the  pleasures  of  his  harem,  and  has  seldom 
been  awakened  from  the  dull  uniformity  of  Ottoman  ceremony^ 
excepting  by  the  occasional  conflagration  of  a  part  of  his  capital, 
an  unequivocal  symptom  of  discontent  among  the  people. 

The  feeble  condition  of  the  Turkish  empire  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  Montesquieu,  though  witli  his  usual  acuteness  he  did  not 
draw  the  same  conclusions  from  its  imbecility  that  others  have 
already  done«  His  words  are  wortli  insertion.  *  L'empire  des 
Turcs  est  ii  present  dans  le  meme  degr6  de  foiblesse  oik  ^toit  autre-* 
fois  celui  des  Grecs,  mais  il  subsistera  long  temps;  car,  si  quelque 
prince  que  ce.fut,  mcttroit  cet  empire  en  peril,  en  poursuivant  ses 
conqu^tes,  les  trois  puissances  commergantes  de  T  Europe  con* 
noissent  trop  leurs  affaires  pour  n'en  pas  prendre  U  defense  sur  le 
champ.' 

To  the  clear  and  comprehensive  writings  of  such  an  author  a9 
this,  has  succeeded  a  class  of  speculators  on  political  subjects,  vvho 
may  with  some  degree  of  propriety  be  termed  political  empirics. 
Such  men,  having  no  fixed  prniciples  to  direct  their  inquiries,  are 
unequal  to  th<>  task  of  pointing  out  tlie  probable  course  of  events  by 
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compariag  them  with  what  is  past ;  and  widi  aa  utter  contempt  of 
all  ioterpoBing  difficulties^  we  find  diem  carried  away  by  some  dark- 
ling project  which  they  prescribe  as  a  panacea  to  heal  all  the  dis^ 
orders  that  may  afflict  the  commonwealth  of  Europe.  Of  thi* 
Khool  is  an  audior  who  is  frequently  quoted  by  M.  Montgalliard 
under  the  name  of  Sir  Williams  Eton,  or  in  other  words,  Mr.  W. 
Eton,  whoy  after  having  been  employed  for  some  years  as  a  com- 
mercial i^ent  at  Constantinople^  'published,  in  1 798,  a  work  upon 
Turkey,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
maintains  the  necessity  of  carrying  into  eflFect  his  favourite  project, 
the  restoration  of  the  Greeks,  after  proving  that  they  are  a  people 
by  no  means  deservii^ig  a  state  of  more  freedom  than  that  which  they 
possess  I  and  for  the  extreme  generosity  with  which  he  would  give 
up  Constantinople  to  the  Russians,  as  a  mode  of  preserving  it 
from  falling  into  worse  hands.  That  it  must  become  a  prey  to  one 
of  the  great  contending  powers  of  the  present  day  is  his  fixed  opi- 
nion, ^nd  he  therefore  conceives  it  to  be  our  interest  to  favour  the 
designs  of  Russia  in  that  quarter^  as  the  least  likely  to  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  w*elfare  of  this  country,  and  most  conducive  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  grand  design,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Grecian  empire. 

There  is  another  work  of  a  similar  stamp  which  we  are  surprised 
to  observe  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  French  author  before  us  ; 
we  allude  to  the  political  treatises  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Leckie,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  outline  of  a  project  which  has  since 
been  enlarged  upon  by  others,  and  which  b  that  of  maintaining  an 
msular  empire. by  taking  possession  of  the  islands  around  the  coast 
of  Europe.  T>n  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  according  to  Mn 
Leckie,  the  whole  safety  of  the  civilized  world  must  depend ;  and 
the  danger  which  he  sees  hanging  over  Turkey  from  the  arms  of 
Buonaparte  affords  him  an  additional  reason  for  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  it.  Our  first  efforts,  be  conceives,  ought  to  be  directed 
against  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Archipelago,  and 
for  the  reasons  which  he  details  in  the  following  passage. 

'  It  may  be  shewn,  that  the  fall  of  Constantinople  will  be  a 
new  epoch  in  naval  history;  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  ancient 
Bysamtiam  will  become  one  of  the  most  formidable  arsenals  in  the 
wodd.  The  marine  stores  of  Russia  will  descend  from  the  Black  Sea 
by  the  Borystheues,  the  forests  of  Asia  Minor,  the  irun  of  Caucasus, 
the  copper  of  Chalcedon,  the  hemp  of  Sinope  and  Trebisond,  cele- 
brated for  its  long  staple  and  strength,  all  will  flow  to  Constantinople  ; 
the  mariners  of  Greece,  Ionia,  and  the  islands  will  flock  ihilher  for  em- 
ployoienl ;  and  the  foundation  of  a  naval  power  will  be  laid  which  our 
statesmen  are  determined  not  to  foresee.  France' will  not  only  then  b*? 
enabled  to  build  ships  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  ehewhere,  from  the  abun- 
dance 
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dance  of  naval  stores  with  whitb  she  wilt  be  furnished,  but  her  fleets 
will  always  be  able  to  force  a  passage  into  the  Mediterranean  after  hav<^ 
in^  sicqaired,  in  the  Black  Sea»  in  perfect  security,  a  skill  in  nianoeu<« 
vnng,  and  every  other  naval  operation^  which  they  cannot  now  arrive 
at  whilst  cooped  up  in  the  harbours  of  France/ 

Tins  is  an  alarming  prospect,  but  fortunately  later  eveata  have 
rendered  such  a  state  of  things  less  than  ever  to  be  apprehended^ 
It  may  be  wordi  while,  however,  to  examine  cursorily  what  is  the 
real  political  importance  belonging  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  re** 
sources  of  the  countries  which  are  situated  on  its  shores ;  as  it  will 
enable  us  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  justice  of  M.  Monteal- 
liard's  assertion,  that  Constantinople  is  the  only  bulwark  agamst 
the  designs'  of  universal  dominion  whicii  Russia  has  in  vifw,  and 
that  a  state  of  universal  barbarism  must  ensue  should  she  succeed  in 
her  designs  upon  Turkey. 

From  the  account  which  is  given  by  Herodotus,  of  the  imprti-' 
dent  expedition  undertaken  by  Darius  against  Scythia,  we  derive 
the  earliest  information  respecting  the  tribes  which  occupied  the 
country  to  the  nortli  and  north-west  of  the  Euxine.  llie  Persian 
king  is  supposed  not  to  have  entered  the  Krimea,  but  to  h^vc  ad-^ 
vanced  along  the  banks  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  to- the  Volga,  and 
thence  to  have  made  his  way  back  to  the  Danube  by  a  different  route. 
The  tribes  tlirough  which  he  passed  are  described  by  the  histo^ 
nan  as  having  occasioned  no  small  molestation  to  his  army :  they 
appear  to  have  been  very  much  the  same,  people  as  are  stiu  to  be 
found  in  that  tract  of  country ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  little  change  a  lapse  of  2000  years  has  effected  in  their  ha» 
bits  and  condition,  on  meeting  with  the  wandering  Nagais  with 
their  tents  upon  wheels,  which  so  exactly  answer  to  the  HamaiL- 
obii  of  Herodotus.  Tlie  origin  of  the  Cossacks  is  stitl  a  contro- 
verted point,  or  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  for  their  ancestors 
among  those  warlike  tribes  who  made  the  most  formidable  resis- 
tance to  the  progress  of  Darius. 

The  Krimea  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  more  savage  race 
of  people,  to  whose  cruel  treatment  of  shipwrecked  mariners  has 
been  attributed  the  epithet  of '  inhospitable,'  by  which  the  Black 
Sea  was  formerly  distinguished;  and  Gibbon  has  observed  how 
beautiful  a  use  Euripides  has  made,  in  one  of  his  most  affecting  tra-* 
gedies,  of  the  received  opinion,  that  strangers  were  on  this  diore 
sacrificed  to  Diana  by  the  natives.  We  hear  little  of  tiie  Taurica 
Chersonesus,  (the  ancient  name  by  which  this  peninsula  was  known,) 
till  the  time  of  Mithridates.  It  formed  in  his  reign  a  considerable 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  and  it  was  to  this  quarter  of  his 
dominions  that  be  fled,  when  pressed  by  the  Roman  armies  in 
Pontus,  and  there  ended  his  days  by  a  voluntary  death. 

Until 
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Until  about  the  14th  century  the  Krimeadoes  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  visited  by  foreigners  for  mercantile  purposes  i  amidst 
the  disorders  \vhich  agitated  the  Greek  empire  at  that  period,  the 
Genoese  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  important  privilege  of 
a  free  navigation  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  compe- 
titors, and  an  uniestrained  commerce  with  the  ports  of  the  Krimea^ 
Their  establishments  on  this  coast  were  of  a  magnitude  and  im- 
portance unusual  in  those  days,  as  the  remains  of  their  fortifications 
,at  Caffa  and  Sudak  sufficiently  prove ;  and  they  by  degrees  acquired 
»ch  an  ascendancy  in  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  tliat  the  descen-> 
dant  of  Genghis  Khan  in  his  palace  at  Bachtiserai  was  kept  in 
complete  subjection  by  these  spirited  adventurers ;  and  by  mono- 
polizing the  traffic  of  the  interior,  and  exchanging  the  produce  of 
the  salt  lakes  for  the  com  and  fish  which  were  brought  down  the 
great  rivers  from  the  more  northern  parts  of  Russia,  Constantinople 
itself  became  in  some  measui*e  dependent  upon  supplies  from  this 
quarter  for  the  subsistence  of  its  immense  population^ 

The  Genoese,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire,  M'ere  al 
last  expelled  by  die  Turks,  aud  the  Kriniea  remained  subject  to  the 
Ottoman  power,  till  it  was  annexed  by  Catherine  to  her  dominions 
in  the  way  that  we  have  stated.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  is 
the  most  important  acquisition  made  by  that  great  princess  in  prose-- 
cution  of  her  designs  upon  Turkey  ;  aud  though  we  are  not  dis- 
posed with  Mr«  £ton,  to  consider  *  the  mouth  unholy  that  dai-es  to 
arraign  her  right  to  this  conquest,'  its  importance  to  her  as  securing 
the  command  of  the  Black  Sea  will  not  admit  of  any  dispute* 

Hitherto,  however,  Russia  has  reaped  but  little  benefit  from  her 
new  possession,  and  has  neglected  to  avail  herself  of  the  numerous 
advantages  which  it  holds  out  for  naval  as  well  as  commercial  pur- 
poses. Such  is  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate,  that  there  are  few 
productions  which  might  not  be  brought  to  perfection  in  the  south- 
era  parts  of  the  Krimea.  In  the  delicious  vallies  found  in  the 
mountainous  tract  which  extends  along  the  coast,  the  vine  is  cul- 
tivated >vith  considerable  success ;  and  Pallas  conceives  that  the 
culture  of  the  cotton  plants  and  the  raising  of  the  silkworm  might 
be  introduced  there  with  equal  advantage. 

Though  they  were  formerly  well  clothed  with  timber,  few  trees 
of  any  size  are  now  to  be  met  with  on  the  mountains  ^  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  havoc  incessantly  made  among  the 
young  plants  for  domestic  purposes  by  the  Tartar  inhabitants. 
As  the  soil,  however,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
wood,  a  valuable  supply  might  no  doubt  in  process  of  time  bchenca 
obtained,  were  proper  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  destruction ; 
ukI  it  is  of  more  importance  that  some  attention  should  be  paid  tq 
Ibis  subject  than  may  be  at  first  imagined;  for  though  no  country 
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possesses  such  natural  facility  for  internal  communication  by  water 
as  Russia,  she  has  not  been  enabled  to  provide  her  dock-yards  ou 
the  Black  Sea  with  timber  in  such  abundance  as  to  allow  her  to 
build  ships  of  war  there  as  cheaply  as  in  her  northern  arsenals. 

Tlie  Baltic  and  Caspian  seas  are  connected  by  means  of  the 
Volga,  and  the  communication  between  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas 
is  only  interrupted  by  the  cataracts  on  the  Dnieper ;  but  the  pro- 
ject of  uniting  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  which  was  originally  de- 
signed by  Selim  the  Second,  and  afterwards  taken  up  by  Peter  the  > 
Great,  has  never  been  carried  into  complete  execution,  on  account 
of  local  difficulties ;  and  therefore  the  timber  of  Woronetz,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  Russia,  cannot  be  transported  to  tfa« 
sea  of  Asoph  without  considerable  expense. 

Those  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  sea  which  have  not 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  are  described  as  producing  an 
abundance  of  timber  well  calculated  for  all  the  purposes  of  ship- 
building; and  such  is  the  profuse  waste  of  this  valuable  article  in 
tlie  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  that  much  of  the  un- 
healthiness  of  J  assy  and  Bucharest  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
stagnant  water  collected  under  the  planks  with  which  the  streets  of 
these  towns  are  laid. 

The  north  coast  of  Anatolia  is  covered  with  wood,  but  Russia 
cannot  of  course  depend  upon  a  regular  supply  from  that  quarter^ 
nor  is  she  likely  to  be  more  successful  than  ourselves  in  her  appli- 
cations to  the  Porte  on  this  subject.  More  than  one  attempt  has 
been  made  by  our  ministers  at  Constantinople,  to  procure  timber 
for  the  repairs  of  our  fleet  at  Malta,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
Turkish  government.  Our  object  was  to  obtain  it  from  the  forest 
that  covers  the  tract  of  country,  between  the  Gulph  of  Isnikmid, 
and  the  river  Sakaria,  which  possesses  great  facilities  of  water  car- 
riage: but  the  uniform  answer  to  our  proposals  has  been,  that 
'  the  Grand  Signior  does  not  condescend  to  traffic  in  any  thing.' 

The  successors  of  Peter  the  'Great  are  blamed  by  Mr.  Eton 
(and  in  our  opinion  unjustly)  for  a  degree  of  vacillation  as  to  wlie* 
ther  it  was  the  true  interest  of  Russia  toiiecome  a  maritime  power 
in  the  northern  or  southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  certainly  been 
their  constant  object  to  establish  a  marine  in  both  quarters,  and 
though  some  of  the  towns  which  were  founded  by  Catherine  in  the 
southern  parts  of  her  dominions  may  appear  to  have  been  rather 
capriciously  abandoned  to  make  way  for  new  favourites,  this  may 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  the  gradual  manner  in  which  she 
conducted  her  approaches  against  her  neighbours  the  Turks,  so  that 
places  which  were  originally  of  material  importance  ceased  to  con- 
tinue so,  when  a  more  valuable  possession  was  secured  by  the  pro- 
gress of  her  arms.    Thus  Oczakow,  which  was  founded  by  the 
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Tories  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks,  though  most  ad- 
vantageously situated  as  the  emporium  for  Russian  produce  in  this 
quarter,  has  been  abandoned  for  Odessa;  and  Sebastopol,  it  is 
probable,  will  in  the  same  way  become,  in  course  of  time,  the  chief 
mval  arsenal  in  the  Black  Sea  at  the  expense  of  Kherson  and 
Nicolaief.  The  name  of  Sinus  Portuosus,  by  which  the  bay  on 
which  it  is  situated  was  known,  sufficiently  points  out  what  peculiar 
advantages  for  naval  purposes  the  harbour  of  Aktiar  or  Sebastopol 
t  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  possess ;  like  that  of  Malta,  it 
abounds  with  small  inlets  which  are  admirably  calculated  for  the 
careening  and  repairing  of  ships.  The  depth  of  water  is  such,  that 
vessels  of  the  largest  burthen  may  ]ie  with  perfect  safety  quite  close 
to  the  shore,  and  the  whole  navy  of  Russia  might  ride  here  sheltered 
from  every  wind  that  blows.  A  fleet  stationed  here  in  its  progress 
to  the  southward  is  not  exposed  to  those  dangers  to  which  ships 
on 'their  departure  from  Kherson  or  Nicolaief  are  subject.  The 
harbour  too  of  Sebastopol  is  never  blocked  up  by  ice,  and  the  water, 
being  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  is  not  so  pernicious  to  ship- 
ping as  that  of  the  Dnieper. 

Nothing  but  the  certain  prospect  of  the  immense  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  com  trade  with  Poland  could  have  led  to  the 
foundation  of  a  city,  in  a  spot  exposed  to  so  many  serious  in- 
conveniences as  Odessa.  The  country  around  is  a  di'^aj^y  steppe^ 
without  a  tree  in  any  direction  to  diversify  the  scene.  The  water 
with  which  the  town  is  supplied,  is  of  the  worst  description ;  and 
asihe  original  plan  for  the  harbour  has  never  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution, the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  which  frequent  this  port  must 
lie  in  »  very  exposed  roadstead.  Yet,  as  the  emporium  of  the  va- 
luable productions  of  Poland,  Odessa  will,  no  doubt,  in  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  rise  to  considerable  importance,  and  Taganrog, 
from  a  similar  cause,  being  the  entrepot  of  all  the  Siberian  commo- 
dities, will  probably  prove  its  most  successful  rival,  though  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  navigation  in  that  quarter  are  daily  increasing  from 
the  rapid  diminution  of  water  in  the  sea  of  Asoph. 

With  all  these  advantages,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
it  much  cause  for  apprehension  or  jealousy  at  the  growth  of  the 
Russian  naval  power  in  the  Black  sea.  It  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore her  fleet  in  that  quarter  can  assume  a  formidable  shape, 
unless  her  progress  in  naval  science  and  skill  should  be  far  more 
rapid  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  At  such  a  distance  from  the  seat 
of  goveroRient,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  much  mis- 
nanageotent  and  n^lect  in  the  proper  administration  of  the  naval 
concerns.  We  doubt  too  the  durability  of  the  vessels  there  con- 
structed, for  it  is  notorious  that,  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Siniayin, 
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"which  originally  sailed  from  Sebastopol,  and  which  vnks  surren- 
dered to  us  at  Lisbon^  only  two  ships  have  been  fouud  capable  of 
proceeding  again  to  sea,  and  that  after  considerable  repair.  Though 
great  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  obtaining  correct  surveys 
of  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  the  charts  of  both  are  still  ex« 
tremely  defective.*  The  Russian  ships  of  war  arc  so  seldom  exer- 
cised in  the  requisite  manoeuvres,  that  it  would  be  matter  of  won- 
der, if  they  had  obtained  more  nautical  skill  than  they  are  known 
to  possess. 

^  We  have  heard  much  of  the  dangers  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  but  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  the  bad  name  which  this  sea  has  ac- 
quired to  the  ignorance  and  want  of  seamanship  of  the  mariners 
who  frequent  it.  A  stronger  proof  cannot  be  given  of  this  defi- 
ciency than  a  fact  wliich  we  know  to  be  true ;  it  is,  that  during  the 
late  war  against  the  l\irks,  when  sin  expedition  against  Trebisond 
was  in  agitation,  the  only  person  that  could  be  found  capable  of 
piloting  the  Russian  ships  of  war  into  that  harbour,  was  an  English 
merchant  resident  at  Caffa ;  and  he  actually  did  lead  die  fleet  into 
the  bay  of  Trebisond,  and  conducted  the  operations  till  the  design 
was  abandoned.  We  mention  these  circumstances  with  the  per- 
suasion, that  a  more  vigilant  attention  to  the  concerns  of  her  navy 
in  this  quarter  will  enable  Russia  to  correct  the  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  her  service,  and  to  improve  the  discipline  and  skill  of 
her  seamen. 

The  cry  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  introduction  oft 
new  naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  always  proceeded  from 
the  French  ;  and  Volney  is  the  only  author  of  that  nation  who  hat 
ventured  to  assert  his  opinion  that  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
empire  would  not  prove  pr'ejudicial  to  France,  and  that  Russia 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  more  valuable  ally  than  the  Sultan  and 
his  janissaries. 

We  confess,  for  our  parts,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  preach 
with  him  and  Mr.  Eton  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  to  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  expelling  them  from  Europe.  The  Darda- 
nelles cannot  perhaps  be  in  safer  hands,  though  unfortunately 
the  ascendancy  which  France  has  at  all  times  maintained  in  the 
Divan  has  been,  in  more  than  one  instance,'  extremely  prejudicial 
to  this  country.  Still  less  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  view  with 
that  apprehension  which  has  been  expressed  by  more  sensible 

*  We  hope  the  example  lately  shewn  by  this  country  in  dispatching  an  intelligent 
fMiTal  oflBcer  to  complete  a  rarrey  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  we  doubl 
not  will  afford  much  useful  information,  will  stimulatt  our  allies  to  acquire  more  accu- 
rate information  of  the  state  of  their  own  shores. 
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Hriten  than  those  we  have  ab-eady  quoted,  the  rise  of  a  rival  navy 
10  the  Mediterranean,  whose  fleets  would  be  manned  with  seaman 
irom  the  coasts  of  Albania  and  Greece.  The  degi-aded  state  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  has  for  many  years  been  re* 
duced,  has  led  us,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  trust  almost  entirely  to 
our  own  resources  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  object  that  we 
may  happen  to  have  in  view ;  but  it  is  vain  and  presumptuous  to 
suppose  that  all  our  plans  can  be  carried  into  execution  by  our- 
selves alone,  and  the  economising  system  of  wrapping  ourselves  up 
in  our  nut-shell,  and  leaving  the  continent  to  take  care  of  itself,  is 
daily  losing  many  of  its  advocates. 

We  have  always  considered  the  jealousy  shewn  by  this  country 
of  any  improvement  in  the  navy  of  those  states  which  are  our 
natural  allies,  as  a  mean  and  selfish  feeling,  unworthy  of  the 
spirit  of  ancient  times  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  have 
given  some  colour  to  the  accusation  so  often  brought  against  us  by 
France,  as  it  is  in  the  work  before  us,  of  aiming  at  the  exclusive  do- 
minion of  the  seas,  as  well  as  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world. 
Tliis  system,  if  carried  beyond  its  due  length,  must,  we  con- 
ceive, prove  extremely  prejudicial  to  ourselves.  If  never  brought 
into  action,  our  fleets  will  lose  much  of  their  skill  in  manoeuvring, 
as  well  as  our  sailors  their  knowledge  in  the  use  of  the  guns. 
They  were  never  more  formidable  than  when  constantly  engaged 
with  a  skilful  and  intrepid  enemy,  as  in  the  wars  with  the  Dutch  ; 
and  the  want  of  opportunities  of  distinction,  which  has,  until  of 
late  years,  operated  against  our  army,  would  undoubtedly  have  its 
effect  upon  our  fleet. 

England,  according  to  our  idea,  should  encourage,  as  far  as  she 
can,  the  growth  of  a  naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  who  may 
one  day  be  able  to  cope  with  the  fleets  of  France  in  that*sea.  We 
therefore  deprecate  all  jealousy  of  the  Russian  progress  in  the  at- 
tainment of  naval  knowledge,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  part 
of  the  Russian  fleet  which  is  now  under  the  orders  of  one  of  our 
most  hitelligent  oflicers,  is  as  anxious  to  improve  in  naval  tactiqs 
as  we,  OD  our  parts,  are  willing  to  communicate  the  skill  which  we 
possess.  ,  It  may  perhaps  startle  some  of  our  readers,  but  we  con- 
fess that  it  would  give  us  much  satisfaction  to  see  a  Russian  fleet 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  their  troops  in  possession  of  some  of  those 
points  on  the  coast  which  it  has  so  long  been  their  object  to  obatin. 
We  allude  to  Corfu,  or  Cattaro,  where  the  Montenegrin  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  known  to  be  inclined  to  Russia,  might  at  all  times 
be  employed  as  a  most  formidable  diversion  in  any  operation 
against  France.  Had  we  possessed  allies  in  that  quarter  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  campaign,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  of  what 
incalculable  advantage  they  might  have  proved  to  the  comqion 
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cause  at  so  important  a  moment.  Whilst  the  French  armies  were 
occupied  in  the  north  of  Europe,  had  a  combined  force  of  20  «r 
30,000  men  been  transported  across  the  Adriatic  to  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  the  whole  coantry  would  have  been  in  arms;  and  with  the 
support  which  we  could  have  afforded  from  Sicily,  the  French  corps 
in  the  Tyrol  which  was  employed  to  watdi  Austria,  and  which  has 
formed  the  grounds-work  of  Buonaparte's  present  army,  might 
have  been  overpowered,  and  as  signal  a  blow  given  to  the  French 
influence  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  it  has  suffered  by  the  disastrous 
result  of  the  campaign  iu  the  north. 

Italy,  though  she  has  been  long  silent  under  the  severe  and 
grinding  oppression  of  the  French,  is  not  destitute  of  true  patriots, 
who  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  but  who  are  wise  enough  to  perceive  that  no  permanent 
advantages  can  be  gained  except  by  a  strict  union  of  states  which 
are  now  under  different  governors ;  and  they  have  therefore  pru- 
dently abstained  from  premature  efforts  which  might  have  been 
crushed,  before  England  (the  only  power  in  whom  they  are  inclined 
to  confide)  could  come  to  their  assistance. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  ideas  which  we  would  suggest  as  calculated 
to  quiet  the  alarms  of  those  who  dread  the  appearance  of  a  power 
in  tne  Mediterranean  to  whom  nature  seems  to  have  denied  all 
access  to  its  shores :  it  may,  perhaps,  also  have  its  use  to  notice 
the  different  reasons  assigned  by  some  of  the  writers  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  for  carrying  into  effect  their  schemes  upon  the 
Greek  islands.  *  What  !*  says  Mr.  Leckie,  *  shall  we  tfUow  Russia 
to  acquire  the  means  of  attacking  us  on  our  own  element  by  neg- 
lecting to  secure  possession  of  the  valuable  islands  of  Greece  r' 
Whilst  Mr.  Eton,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  consider  it  ad- 
vantageous that  Russia  should  appropriate  them  to  herself,  as  the 
more  her  fleets  shall  be  brought  in  contact  with  our  own,  the  more 
completely,  in  his  opinion,  will  they  be  at  our  mercy. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  Mr.  Leckie  through  all  the  details 
of  his  scheme  of  insular  empire,  though,  as  the  scene  is  princip«illy 
laid  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  very  much  to  our  present  purpose. 
It  is  sufficient  perhaps  to  observe,  thai  as  the  islands  which  he  pro- 
poses to  occupy,  could  not  be  maintained  on  the  establishment  of 
a  third  rate  man  of  war,  (like  the  rock  of  Anholt,)  and  as  troops 
therefore  must  be  forthcoming  to  garrison  these  new  acquisitions 
at  a  time  when  every  disposable  man  is  employed  on  services  of 
greater  moment  elsewhere ;  we  may  well  rest  contented,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  with  that  undisputed  superiority  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean which  is  enjoyed  by  our  fleets;  and  which  they  will  long  con- 
tinue to  enjoy,  if  perseverance,  enterprize,  and  unwearied  exertion 
can  secure  it.     We  return  to  the  affairs  of  Russia. 

The 
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The  epithet '  extreme'  has  been  applied  by  Horace  to  the  Ta- 
nais,  (the  Don.)  It  may  be  doubted  wbedier  the  Russian  sovereigns 
have  been  prudent  in  extending  the  boundary  of  their  empire  be- 
yond the  Don.  The  possession  of  Astrahkan,  it  is  true,  secures 
the  command  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  commerce  of  that  sea,  but 
the  projects  against  India,  which  have  at  various  times  been  enter- 
tained by  Russia,  are  chimerical ;  and  though  the  Czar  Peter  re- 
tained possession  for  some  years  of  the  valuable  provinces  of 
Ghilan,  Mkzanderan,  and  Astrabat,  he  was  at  last,  though  unwil- 
lingly, compelled  to  give  them  up*  So  valuable  and  compact  a 
possession  as  the  Krimea  being  once  added  to  the  empire,  any  ex- 
tension of  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  southward  on  either  side  of 
the  Black  sea  can  only  serve  to  divert  a  part  of  the  disposable  force 
of  the  country  from  the  quarter  where  a  powerful  army  is  most  re- 
quired, and  cannot  in  any  way  materially  contribute  to  augment 
her  resources. 

Every  war  in  which  Russia  has  been  engaged  has  only  served 
to  prove  her  utter  inability  to  maintain  a  sufficient  military 
force  upon  more  than  one  frontier  at  the  same  time.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly been  tlie  constant  policy  of  France  to  preserve  a 
close  alliance  with  Turkey  and  Sweden,  which  might  enable 
her,  when  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Russia,  to  menace  at  the 
same  moment,  by  means  of  these  allies,  both  the  northern  and 
southern  frontiers  of  that  power.  $he  has  in  all  former  wars  car- 
ried this  design  into  execution  with  more  or  less  effect ;  and  it  is 
quite  clear,^  that  if  Buonaparte  had  succeeded  in  his  attempts  to 
create  a  diversion  in  his  favour  on' the  part  of  Sweden,  and  at  the 
same  time  been  able  to  dissuade  the  Turks  from  making  peace,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  bring  an 
&rmy  into  the  field  in  the  last  campaign  equal  to  cope  with  the  in- 
vader. Those  who  find  fault  therefore  with  the  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded between  this  country  and  Sweden,  should  recollect  this 
insufficiency  of  the  resources  of  Russia,  this  inadequacy  to  repel 
the  attacks  prepared  for  her  from  all  quarters.  This  it  was  which 
made  it  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  cause  to  secure, 
at  whatever  price,  the  alliance  of  Sweden. 

M.  Montgalliard  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  politics  of 
Russia  in  regard  to  Turkey,  and  more  especially  to  the  alleged 
infraction  on  her  part  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  guaranteed  the 
integrity  of  that  empire. 

*  Le  cabihet  de  St.  Petersbourg,'  says  he,  *  a  fait  tous  ses  efforts 
pour  demembrer  les  provinces  Ottomanes,  et  s'eroparer  de  Coni^tanti- 
nople.  Ce  cabinet  a  les  yeux  fixes  sur  cette  capitale,  comme  le  Mam- 
mon du  Paradis  Perdu  sur  le  parvis  des  demeures  celeste* ;  et  c'est  par 
lacoaqu^te  de  la.  Polpgne  quil  s'est  ftatte  de  cousonimer  la  destruction 
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de  Tempire  Ottoman,  et  qull  h  roarchfe  it  ambition  decouverte  sur 

Constantinople/ — p.  249. 

When  we  reflect  that  without  the  possession  of  the  Dardanell^i 
all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  become  a  naval  power  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Black  sea,  roust  be  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  that  she  must,  at  all  times,  be  in  some  degree  de-' 
pendant  on  a  nation  that  despises  all  mercantile  adventure,  for 
whatever  commerce  she  may  acquire  in  that  quarter,  we  cannot  be 
aurprised  that  Constantinople  should  always  have  been  the  chief 
point  to  which  the  projects  of  the  greatest  of  the  Russian  sovereigns 
have  been  directed ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  tender  solicitude  for 
the  safety  of  that  capital  which  is  testified  by  the  author  before  us. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  anxiety  of  Catherine,  and  the  gigantic 
schemes  of  conquest  which  she  was  inclined  to  entertain.  If  we  may 
believe  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  they  were  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of 
that  coadjutor  in  most  of  her  plans,  the  Emperor  Joseph;  for  her 
eloquent  discourses  on  the  prospect  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  Greece,  with  the  restoration  of  freedom  in  that  country, 
seem  only  to  have  produced  the  pettish  observation — *  Eh,  que 
diable  faire  de  Constantinople  ?' 

The  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  being  situated,  like 
the  Netherlands,  between  two  powerful  states,  have  always,  like 
them,  been  the  seat  of  war.  The  Turks,  by  the  last  treaty,  were 
induced  to  cede  Bessarabia  to  Russia,  but  they  will  naturally 
look  with  considerable  jealousy  to  the  approaches  of  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  direction  of  these  provinces.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  Russia  should  have  been  anxious  to  secure  her- 
self from  insult  on  this  frontier,  when  we  recollect  a  note  given  to 
the  divan  by  the  French  ambassador  Sebastian!,  in  the  year  1806, 
in  which  he  broadly  states,  that  the  Turks  cannot  be  permitted  to 
allow  Russian  ships  of  war  to  pass  the  Bosphorus,  '  sans  donner  i 
S.  M.  Napoleon  le  Grand  le  droit  de  traverser  les  6tats  de  Fempire 
Ottoman  pour  aller  sur  le  Dniestre  combattre  Tarni^e  Russe/ 

After  all,  however  it  may  suit  the  purposes  of  M.  Montgalliard 
and  his  countrymen  to  testify  an  excess  of  sensibility  for  the  fate 
of  Turkey,  it  docs  not  appear  that  there  is  any  just  cause  for  ap- 
prehension tliat  Russia  will  make  too  rapid  advances  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  Balkan  mountains  (the  ancient  Haemus)  ofter  a  most 
formidable  barrier  to  an  invading  army,  and  the  possession  of  the 
passes  in  this  range  must  create  an  almost  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle. The  Turkish  armies,  it  is  true,  are  no  longer  composed  of  the 
same  troops,  or  led  by  the  same  generals  that  once  spread  terror 
and  dismav  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  but  they  are  still  able  to  make 
a  formidable  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms;  aiid 

we  must  recollect,  iu  estimating  tlieir  power,  that  in  the  war  of 
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1788,  ihey  withstood^  for  four  succeasive  campugns,  the  united 
force  of  Austria  and  Russia.* 

We  now  c6aie  to  a  subject  which  we  should  willingly  refrain 
from  touching — we  mean  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  mgard  to 
the  partition  of  Poland.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  read  the  abuse 
lavished  upon  the  Empress  Catherine  on  this  occasion,  and  we 
should  be  almost  led  to  imagine  that  our  author,  at  the  time  he 
was  writing,  had  forgotten  the  system  of  arrondissements,  which 
has  been  so  universally  adopted  by  the  hero  he  celebrates,  or 
diat  he  conceives  us  to  be  ignorant  of  the  well  known  facts,  that  at 
the  conferences  with  D'Oubril,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  in- 
formed by  the  French  negociator  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  extend 
his  frontier  towards  Poland  as  f^lfjas  he  wished,  and  that  at  Tilsit 
the  Vistula  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  natural  boundary  of  his 
empire. 

A  certain  class  of  politicians  in  this  country,  however  they  may 
be  diiiposed  to  coincide  with  the  author  before  us  in  the  view  which 
he  has  taken  of  the  Russian  government  and  people,  will  not,  we 
imagine,  be  ecjually  inclined  to  subscribe  to  his  opinion  of  the 
talents  of  their  great  leader  Mr.  Fox;  nor  (we  thmk  it  right  to 
premise)  do  we  go  along  with  him  in  all  he  has  advanced  on  this 
subject,  though  he  may  be  correct  as  to  certain  points. 

'  Lorsque  Mr.  Fox/  says  he,  *  sanctionnait  le  demembrement  de  ce 
royaume,  demandait  uae  emigre  adhesion  k  toutes  les  vues  de  la  cour 
de  St.  Petersbourg,  et  autorisait  d'avance  le  partake  de  la  Turquie, 
lorsqu'enlraiDe  par  sa  haine  centre  la  France,  ou  peut  6tre  corrompu 
par  les  largesses  de  Catherine  II.  ce  membre  du  parlemeut  approuvait 
avec  une  sorte  de  fureur  le  traite  de  179^  conclu  entre  I'Angleterre  et 
la  Russie,  trait6  par  lequel  tous  les  d^membremens  qu'il  plairait  k  la 
derni^re  de  ces  puissances  d'effectuer^  I'avenir  etaient  tacitement  recon- 
nus  par  la  premiere,  Mr.  Fox  donnait  la  raesure  de  son  caract6re 
morsly  et  celle  de  ses  talens  politiques.' — p.  6S, 

Until  the  last  campaign  we  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of 
hearing  from  one  quarter  in  this  country,  that  the  disgust  excited  in 
Russia  at  the  expedition  sent  by  England  against  Copenhagen,  waa 
the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries.  This  asser- 
tion, it  is  true,  has  since  been  satisfactorily  disproved,  but  it  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  that  our  ally  is  now  accused  of  having  connived  at 
the  measure,  and  that  it  is  coupled  with  other  charges  of  grave 
accusation,  such  as  the  occupation  of  that  part  of  Finland  which 
belonged  to  Sweden,  the  ally  of  France;  and  the  free  commercial 
intercourse  which  subsisted  betiiieen  the  English  and  Russian  ports, 
though  the  countries  Wjere  in  a  state  of  nominal  war. 


•  •  pQavok  00  crpire,'  jayi  the  Prince  de  Ugne,  '  que  cet  eapire  MosulmaQ  dela- 
pTk  eiit  pu  mettre  Tarm^e  Romc  dam  le  plw  tmte  ^Ut?' 

We 
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We  have  always  considered  the  forbearance  shewn  by  thb  coun- 
try towards  Russia  at  that  period  as  highly  praisewordiy ;  and 
nothing  could  more  eiFectually  counteract  the  object  which  Buo- 
naparte^ had  in  view^  when  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were 
carried  into  execution  elsewhere,  than  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  ei>- 
force  them  in  her  sea-ports. 

'  Le  cabinet  de  France  a  desir^,  il  a  constamment  voulu  la  pro»- 
pertt^ile  Tempire  Ottoman/  Every  project,  on  the  contrary,  which 
Russia  undertakes,  we  are  told,  has  ultimately  its  destruction  in 
view,  and  that  England  is  content  to  connive  at  the  usurpation  of 
her  ally  from  the  understanding  that  she  is  to  obtain  as  an  equiva- 
lent certain  commercial  advantages. 

There  is  no  subject  upon  whieh  foreigners  appear  at  all  times  to 
entertain  more  mistaken  uotions^'^lhan  with  regard  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  this  country :  it  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that 
a  Frenchman  of  the  present  day  should  not  be  better  informed  in 
this  particular  than  his  countfymen  in  general.  England,  accordii^ 
to  our  author,  reaps  all  the  benefit  of  the  trade  which  is  carried  on 
between  this  countiy  and  Russia,  and  our  manufacturers  are  said  to 
be  enriched  by  the  importation  of  raw  materials  which  the  Russians 
lire  obliged  to  take  back,  when  made  up,  at  exorbitant  prices,  being 
unable  to  make  the  m<^st  of  the  valuable  commodities  which  their 
country  affords.  Now  what  M.  Montgalliard  affects  to  consider 
as  a  peculiar  hardship  under  which  the  Russians  labour,  takes  place 
in  all  species  of  traffic.  The  raw  material  is  sent  to  tiiat  country 
which  has  hands  and  machinery  to  apply  it  to  advantage,  and  ma- 
nufactured goods  are  taken  in  exchange.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that,  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Russia,  the  balance  of 
trade  is  very  much  against  us,  and  that  Russia,  as  we  have  under- 
stood, owes  the  greater  part  of  the  internal  commerce  which  was 
last  year  carried  on  by  the  Austrian  frontier  at  Brody,  to  her  re- 
fusal to  exclude  English  goods  from  her  ports. 

We  do  not  deny  the  importance  to  this  country  of  maintaining 
such  an  intercourse  with  the  north  of  Europe,  as  may  enable  her 
to  procure  a  large  supply  of  naval  stores  from  the  Baltic,  but  we 
have  found  by  experience  that  they  may  be  obtained  from  other 
quarters ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Russian  landholder 
would  suffer  more  from  having  the  produce  of  his  estate  thrown 
upon  his  hands  by  the  interniption  of  all  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  than  our  merchants,  by  being  obliged  to  seek  another  ' 
field  for  their  speculations. 

We  are  accused  by  M.  Montgalliard  of  a  desire  to  engross  all 
the  commerce  of  the  world;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  cer- 
tainly give  a  colour  to  such  air  accusation.  We  arc  compelled  to 
assert  our  maritime  rights  with  a  high  hand,  in  order  to  preserve  our 

national 
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natifNttl  mlependence;  though  we  should  condemn  as  impoliuc 
and  uigiist  that  monopolizing  spirit  which  would  exclude  every 
country  but  our  own  from  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits  of  commerce. 
It  is  absurd  to  flatter  ourselves,  that  the  English  nation,  though 
it  may  be  admired  and  dreaded,  is  not  looked  upon  with  eyes  of 
jealousy  by  the  continent  in  general^  and  in  no  other  manner  can 
we  so  powerfully  attach  allies  to  our  cause  as  by  allowing  them  to 
participate  in  those  commercial  advantages  which  we  exclusively 
possess. 

llie  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  are  considered  by  M.  Montgal- 
liard  as  striking  monuments  of  the  political  sagacity  of  Buonaparte, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Regent  are  told,  that '  nothing  but  a  pacific 
system  of  policy  can  avert  all  the  evils  which  must  follow  from 
these  formidable  measures.'  The  confident  tone  in  which  the 
effects  to  be  expected  from  the  operation  of  the  continental  system 
is  announced,  wdt  be  amusing  enough  to  those  who  have  witnessed 
its  total  failure. 

*  Heureusement  pour  TEurope,  rEmp6reur  Napoleon  tient  entre  ses 
mains  le  sort  de  TAngleterre,  la  liberte  des  mers,  Tindependance  du 
commerce  des  deux  hemispheres,  la  paix  du  monde;  le  maintien  du 
decret  qui  declare  les  Isles  Britanniques  en  ^tat  de  blocus,  et  Taffai- 
blissement  de  la  puissance  Russe,  assureni  ces  grands  et  heureux 
resuttats.' 

Though  it  was  from  the  beginning  quite  apparent  that  the  late 
unprovoked  attack  by  Buonaparte  upon  Russia,  was  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  mortal  hatred  which  he  bears  to  this  country,  and 
to  the  injury  which  he  trusted  would  result  to  us  from  the  subjuga- 
tion of  our  ally,  we  have  never  seen  this  fact  so  explicitly  avowed 
as  in  the  work  before  us. 

•  Ce  sont  les  continuelles  bostilites  de  I'Angleterre  qui  forcent  TEmpe- 
reur  Napoleon  de  porter  ses  armees  aujourdhui  j usque  dans  le  centre 
de  la  Moscovie.' — p.  229. 

We  are  not  surprized  at  the  spleen  which  is  throughout  betrayed 
by  our  author  at  the  intimate  union  which  now  happily  subsists  be- 
tween the  two  powers;  we  trust  the  insidious  attempts  of  France 
to  sow  divisions  between  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  will  all  meet 
ivith  as  little  success  as  those  of  the  work  before  us,  and  we  ear- 
nestly pray  that  two  powers,  which  for  the  good  of  the  civilized 
world  ought  to  be  united,  may  cordially  continue  so  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  prosperity  and  renown. 
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Art.  VIII.  Memoirs  of  William  Paley^  D,  D»  By  George 
Wilson  Meadley.  Second  Edition^  with  an  Appendix.  Edin- 
burgh, Constable,  and  Co.  London,  Cradock  and  Joy,  1810. 
8vo.  pp.  404. 

*  CEPULCHRUM  hand  pulchnim  pulchrai  feminai*  is  an  ii>» 
^  congruity  not  peculiar  to  Giuter.  But  departed  genius,  ai 
well  as  departed  beauty,  claims  a  master's  hand ;  the  one  in  the 
sculptor,  the  other  in  the  biographer.  Yet  it  has  too  often  been 
the  misfortune  of  both  to  have  their  memories  consigned  to  humble 
friends  and  unskilful,  though  flattering,  artists. 

Paley  was  among  the  few  gifted  men  of  the  present  age  who 
have  merited  an  union  of  talent  and  affection  m  the  man  that 
should  undertake  to  deliver  their  lives  and  characters  to  posterity. 
Such,  moreover,  and  so  intimate  had  long  been  his  connexion  with 
one  family  eminently  qualified  for  the  purpose,  that,  after  his  de- 
cease, the  public  naturally  looked  with  some  degree  of  hope  and 
expectation  to  that  quarter.  But  the  reserve  of  high  rank,  and  the 
engagements  of  a  laborious  profession  may  be  supposed  to  have 
prevented  the  exertions  of  one  individual,  while  another  and  an 
earlier  friend,  broken  down  by  bad  health,  and  expecting  soon  to 
follow  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  could  only  cultivate  in  private 
conversation,  or  in  secret  recollection,  the  memory  of  him  whom 
he  most  loved  while  living,  and  most  venerated  when  dead. 

Dr.  John  Law  was  one  of  those  accomplished  Englishmen  who 
have  been  transplanted  from  subordinate  stations  of  competence 
and  usefulness  in  England, 

*  To  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air;* 

to  spend  their  remaining  days  in  the  tumult  of  Hibernian  politics; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  bigotry  and  hatred,  to  exercise  spiritual  juris- 
fiiction  over  a  clergy  without  congregations.  Such  has  been  the 
lot,  such  indeed  the  reward  of  ill-judging  ambition  in  more  tranquil 
timeis :  but  this  unfortunate  prelate  fell  upon  evil  days  as  well  as 
evil  tongues;  and  situated  as  he  found  himself,  at  its  eruption,  in 
the  very  ^ocus  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  by  an  unhappy  determination 
not  to  quit  a  post  in  which  his  presence  could  have  iittle  effect^ 
anxiety  and  alarm  laid  the  foundation  of  those  complicated  diseases 
which  hurried  him  to  the  grave. 

This  event,  and  those  which  led  to  it,  the  public  have  to  deplore 
on  their  own  account  as  well  as  bis;  since  the  leisure  and  tranquiU 
lity  of  Carlisle,  from  which  he  was  transplanted,  would  probably 
nut  only  have  prolonged  his  days,  but  produced  that  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  frieud,  which  (without  meaning  any  disrespect 
\o  the  present  biographer)  must  be  allowed  to  have  fallen  into 

very 
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Toy  di£F«rent  hands:  for,  in  addition  to  a  manly  and  penetrating 
understanding,  a  severe  integrity,  and  an  erudition  able  not  only  to 
comprehend  the  attainments  of  his  friend,  but  to  assist  and 
promote  his  inquiries,  there  was  in  the  temper  and  manner  of  Dr. 
John  Law,  though  the  younger  man  of  the  two,  something  which, 
widiout  either  effort  or  intention,  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  friend*- 
flhip,  acquired  and  long  maintained  an  high  ascendant  over  the 
mind  of  Paley.  Of  the  other  able  and  intimate  companion* 
of  his  youth,  some  were  gone  before,  and  the  rest  did  not  long 
nirvive  him :  so  that  the  memory  of  Paley  might,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  have  been  preserved  only  in  his  works,  had  not  the  di- 
ligence and  zeal  of  his  present  biographer  exerted  themselves,  before 
it  was  too  late,  to  collect  many  scattered  anecdotes  which,  with 
their  present  depositaries,  would  quickly,  have  been  no  more,  and 
out  of  these,  assisted  by  his  own  recollections,  to  embody  such  a 
resemblance,  as  his  skill  would  permit,  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

To  Mr.  Meadley,  therefore,  we  feel  and  acknowledge  some 
obligation;  for,  though  we  could  antecedently  have  wished  the 
task  in  other  hands,  yet  before  he  seized  it  the  undertaking  ap> 
peared  to  have  become  a  derelict,  and  it  is  no  longer  matter  of 
censure,  or  even  of  surprize,  that  he  undertook  it;  for  it  ought  to 
be  1  rule  of  criticism,  as  it  is  of  law,  in  every  case  to  accept  the 
best  evidence  which  can  be  procured. 

To  this  second  edition  of  the  work  before  us,  (which,  on  account 
of  the  *  enlargement'  it  has  received,  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
completing  the  sketch  which  we  laid  before  the  reader  in  a  former 
No.*)  we  have,  as  a  whole,  no  very  material  objections :  the  style 
is  not  exceptionable ;  the  facts  and  dates  are  accurate ;  the  writer  s 
apprehension  of  tlie  character  which  he  has  undertaken  to  delineate, 
jhoogh  somewhat  faint,  is  usually  right :  while,  with  a  becoming 
interest  in  the  subject,  his  admiration  is  never  excessive,  his  pane* 
gyric  never  disgusting.  With  all  these  merits,  this  Life  of  Paley 
u  ft  man  of  genius  and  originality  not  surpassed  in  our  days,  has 
one  radical  deficiency,  which  the  writer  could  not  help — an  absence 
of  those  magic  touches  of  art  which  constitute  the  difference 
between  a  dead  and  living  resemblance,  between  the  tame  though 
Udifal  strokes  of  a  moderate  artist  and  the  magic  touches  of  a 
Reynolds,  which  are  able  to  draw  intellect  and  passion  out  of 
canvass,  .and  appear  almost  to  reanimate  the  dead.    The  political 

Kty,  indeed,  to  which  this  writer  belongs,  have  never  been  cele- 
ted  for  such  powers :  the  faculty,  however,  of  distorting  and 
muiepresenting,  of  seeing  every  object  through  their  own  coloured 
Btcdium,  of  depreciating  the  most  generous  acts  and  darkening  the 
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brightest  cliaracters,  they  have  abundantly  imparted  to  their  pupil 
Mr.  Meadley.     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

William  Paley^  though  not  actually  bom  in  the  district  of  York"- 
ahire  called  Craven,  was  descended  of  Craven  parents,  and  trans* 
planted  thither  in  his  infancy.  The  inhabitants  of  this  rugged  and 
remote  tract  have,  like  other  mountaineers,  a  charncter  more  strong* 
ly  marked  than  their  lowland  neighbours,  from  which  Paiey  deriv^ 
an  early  tincture,  which  no  intercourse  with  the  world  ever  wore 
off,  or  produced  an  inclination  to  wear  off.  With  clear  and  shrewd 
understandings,  great  humour  and  naivet^  in  their  converantioa, 
fondness  for  old  stories,  rusticity  often  affected,  and  a  dialect  whiph 
heightens  and  sets  off  every  other  peculiarity,  that  country  has 
produced  many  archetypes  of  this  extraordinary  man,  though  none 
perhaps  with  equal  powers  of  reasoning,  or  even  invention. 

In  this  congenial  soil  and  climate,  therefore,  he  appeared  less 
original,  less  of  a  phenomenon  than  any  where  else.  But  here  too 
the  unworn  asperities  of  his  manner,  by  exciting  the  least  surprise, 
gave  the  least  offence,  and  here  perhaps  to  the  last  day  of  bis  life 
he  most  willingly  reposed,  and  found  himself  most  at  home.  The 
highest  advancement  in  the  church  would,  in  this  respect,  have  had 
no  effect  upon  him.  He  was,  and  ever  would  have  beeo^  what 
Lipsius  called  Vespasian, — homo  subrusticus  et  vere  Sabiniis. 

Jn  his  education  every  thing  seemed  prepared  and  disposed  in 
order  to  demonstrate  what  some  minds  can  do  for  themselves. 
From  the  school  of  his  own  obscure  village,  where  little  was 
taught,  and  that  little  far  from  well,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  to 
contend  with  the  polished  sons  of  Eton  and  Westminster,  and  die 
result  was  that  he  bore  away  one  of  the  most  honoinrable  prizes 
from  them  all.  Here  two  of  the  three  years  allotted  to  a  severe 
course  of  academical  study  were  loitered  away  by  Paley  in  un- 
connected and  desultoiy  reading.  A  third  year  of  severe  appli- 
cation placed  him  above  his  competitors. 

The  Cambridge  system  of  study  is  9l  forcing  system,  ¥^icb, 
applying  itself  almost  wholly  to  one  subject,  and  beii^  adapted 
to  minds  of  a  single  cast,  frequently  debilitates  die  understanding 
through  life,  by  the  effort  to  produce  a  single  fruitage.  Paley  was 
none  of  these  sickly  productions  of  toil  and  art :  his  powers  once 
roused  became  spontaneously  and  abundantly  prolific,  and  the 
native  fertility  of  his  mind,  instead  of  being  exhausted  or  impaired 
by  a  single  push,  appeared  to  be  invigorated  by  severe  exertion. 

We  are  next  to  contemplate  him  as  a  teacher  and  a  guide,  as 

fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college.     Here  he  had  the  fortune  to  be 

associated  with  an  admirable  coadjutor,  Mr.  John  Law,  in  concert 

with  whom  he  planned  and  executed  a  laborious  and  comprehen- 
sive 
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m%  system  of  institatioiiy  supported  by  a  vigorous  and  spirited  dis-* 
cipliae.  This  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  last  at- 
tempts in  that,  and  perhaps  either  University,  to  sustain  'or  to  revive 
the  ancient  tone  of  authority,  which  was  at  once  rough  and  affec- 
tionate, peremptory  and  parental.  '  You  do  not  treat  me  like  a  gen- 
tleman/ said  a  young  man  to  one  of  these  faithful  reprovers, 
in  the  new  spirit  which  was  just  beginning  to  appear,  ^  You  do 
iiot  treat  me  like  a  gentleman/  '  I  never  meant  to  do  so,'  was 
the  answer,  *  but  as  a  boy  under  discipline.'  We  record  this  as  a 
specimen  of  the  true  temper  of  an  old  tutor  in  an  £nglish  univer- 
sity before  the  spirit  of  gentlemanship  had  eaten  out  both  authori- 
ty and  attachment,  whichare  now  succeeded  by  an  intercourse  be-< 
tween  the  governors  and  the  governed,  the  teachers  and  the  taught, 
so  perfectly  elegant  and  well-bred,  and  at  the  same  time  so  cool 
aod  motually  indifferent,  that  it  might  seem  as  if  the  only  object  in 
view  was  for  the  one  party  to  maintain  his  popularity,  and  the 
other  his  independence.  How  far  the  Universities  have  given  way 
to  the  general  spirit  of  the  times,  or  how  far,  by  concession  to 
youthful  encroachment,  they  have  contributed  to  the  lamentable 
difiusion  of  that  spirit  through  the  kingdom,  we  shall  not  at  present 
inquire.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  its  effects  have 
been  equally  pernicious  in  public  and  domestic  life;  and  even  in 
the  UniversitieH  themselves  what  has  been  gained  (or  rather  what 
has  not  been  lost)  by  the  exchange  ?  The  tutor  was  more  loved 
when  he  was  more  feared,  and  the  pupil,  instead  of  the  liberty 
which  he  claims,  has,  at  the  most  dangerous  period  of  life,  become 
die  slave  of  his  own  will  and  fyassions. 

'  Di  majorum  animis  tenuem  etsine  pondere  terrara, 
Spirantesque  rosas  et  in  urn&  perpetuum  ver, 
Qiji  pneceptorem  sancto  voluere  parentis 
Esse  loco!' 

Tlie  following  anecdote,  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on 
these  two  virtuous  and  independent  young  men,  shall  be  told,  after 
a  short  preface,  in  Mr.  Meadley's  words.  About  the  time  of  a 
peat  contest  for  the  High  Stewardship  of  the  University,  which  is 
id  the  recollection  of  manv  persons  yet  alive,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  had  ranged  themselves  under  two  noblemen  of  very  oppo- 
site characters,  though  both  of  great  abilities.  The  partizans  very 
naturally  resembled  their  respective  patrons.  The  leaders  of  the 
former  party  shall  be  nameless ;  of  the  latter,  we  mention  with 
hooour  that  intrepid  spirit  the  present  Bishop  of  liandaff. 

'  When,'  says  our  biographer,  *  the  hall  of  Christ's  College,  which 
had  been  promised  through  the  ir\lerest  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  was  fitrtng  up 
for  a  benefit  concert  for  Xiroines,  a  Spanish  musician,  warmly  patron- 
ised by  Lord  Sandwich,  Mr.  Paley  and  Mr.  Law  peremptorily  insisted 

that 
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that  the  promise  should  he  recalled,  unless  satisfactory  assurance  waa 
given  that  a  lady  then  living  with  his  lordship,  and  who  bad  been  open^ 
ly  distributing  tickets,  should  not  be  permitted  to  attend.  At  first  the 
senior  tutor,  who  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Sandwich,'  (a 
yery  reputable  connexion  for  a  divine  and  an  institutor  of  youth,)  *  ob- 
jected to  the  idea  of  excluding  any  lady  from  a  public  concert :  but 
afterwards  when  they  urged  that  standing  In  a  public  situation  as  the 
instructors  of  youth,  it  was  their  duty  to  discountenance  every  sort  of 
immorality,  and  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  Society  in  case  of  his  refu« 
sal,  the  assurance  was  given,  and  the  arrangement  suffered  to  proceed/ 

J3e  it  rememberedy  that  of  these  two  champions  of  morality  and 
decorum,  the  older  was  then  no  more  than  twenty-eight! 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  and  by  means  of  the  sanie  early 
connexion,  that  Mr.  Paley  was  introduced  as  chaplain  into  the  fa^ 
mily  of  Dr.  Law,  then  newly  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Car- 
lisle, who  like  other  scbolarlike  men  elevated  to  these  high  situa-^ 
tions  in  the  decline  of  life,  wanted  an  active  and  skilful  coadjutor* 
Neither  party  had  reason  to  repent  of  this  connexion.  Tiie  chapr 
lain  lived  in  bis  patron's  family  as  an  equal ;  their  confidence  Avas 
reciprocal;  his  services  merited  all  which  a  see  richer  in  patronagel 
tlian  that  of  Carlisle  could  bestow,  and  they  received'  from  the  h* 
mited  resources  which  it  did  afford  more  than  his  disinterested  and 
unambitious  temper  aspired  to^  Beside  a  series  of  parochial  pre-^ 
ferment  of  no  great  value,  he  became  successively  Prebendary  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  Archdeacon  and  Chancellor  of  the  diocese. 

We  stop  the  progress  of  the  narrative  for  a  moment,  in  order  to 
notice,  before  they  are  left  too  far  behind,  some  particulars  in  the 
early  character  of  Paley  as  a  scholar  and  a  writer.  It  is  not  a 
little  diverting  that  the  first  known  composition  of  a  man  who 
never  afterwards  discovered  a  glimpse  of  poetical  taste  or  ima* 
gination,  should  have  been  A  Poem  in  the  manner  of  Ossian.  Had 
we  been  assured  that  the  first  work  of  Mj.  Gray  had  been  a  solu- 
tion of  some  mathematical  problem  in  the  Lady's  Diary,  we 
should  scarcely  have  been  more  astonished.  His  next  perform- 
ance, of  which  more  than  one  copy  appears  to  be  extant,  is  his 
Prize  dissertation,  written  when  senior  Bachelor  of  Arts,  where,  in  a 
style  somewhat  uncouth  and  rugged  but  with  great  vigour  of 
thought,  and  a  promise  of  all  his  future  excellence  as  a  reasoner, 
he  supports  the  cause  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  disencumbered 
by  him  with  great  skill  from  the  load  c^f  calumny  with  which  it  had 
been  oppressed  by  its  enemies,  against  the  impracticable  and 
unnatural  dogmata  of  Zeno.  Of  this  original  performance  Mr. 
Meadley  has  given  a  short  specimen  from  the  conclusion,  to  which 
we  shall  subjoin  the  exordium. 

•  Cum  e  Graecia  jamdudum  cesserit  philosophia  atqua  saro  admodum 

apud 
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^tid  nostm  expetitu  lacertos  tandem  porrexi^e  Videatur,  utile  profecto 
cfitatqii^  huicceit^loco  atcommodatum, disjecta  pbilosopborum  monu* 
neota  respicare  eonimque  ita  conferre  utilitates,  ut  habeamus  aliquan- 
^  quo  lare  et  nos  tuteinur  et  civitatem.  Qua  qutdem  udlitatum 
oomparatio  et  c^asi  contentio  cum  ipsa  per  se  sit  fhictuosa  et  frugiferaf. 
tarn  maxime  nostris  ed  sludiis  commendatur  quod  roateriam  hancce 
veteres  iutegram  omnind  intactamque  reliquere.  Quamdiu  eiiim  vi* 
guit  Athenis  philosopbia,  quisque  sus  sujit  astricti  disciplins,  eamque 
ad  augendam  totoa  sese  penitusque  tradidere;  inde  propriis  delectati 
studib,  aliena  aut  omniiio  contempsere  aut  parum  studiose  prosecuti 
stinL  Aifectibus  plan^  prsepedUi  ad  dogmata  diversarum  scholarum  '• 
excutienda  accessere^  magistx'os  interea  suos  supei-stitiose  vfenerantcs.' 

Tliis  composition^  in  the  piidst  of  the  drudgery  of  a  school^  to 
which  the  talents  of  Paley  had  then  been  condemned,  is  said  to 
bave  been  the  work  of  a  fortnight ;  but  the  materials,i  of  whfch  there 
b  a  copious  suppellex  in  the  liotes,  must  have  been  the  result  of  long 
and  previous  research.  Paley  had  not  yet  begun  to  disdain  a  pa- 
rade of  ancient  authorities;  bat  from  this  time,  he  employed  him- 
self much  better  in  drawing  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind  than  in 
borrowii^  the  best  sense  of  antiquity  on  moral  subjects,  far  inferior 
for  the  moat  part  to  his  own. 

'  fn  the  pulpit/  says  his  biographer  of  him,  at  the  same  period, 
'  he  was  less  admired,  his  early  discourses  being  verbose  and  florid, 
a  (auk  by  no  means  rare  in  men  of  genius,  before  they  have  ac- 
quired a  purer  and  more  simple  style.'  And  again — '  It  M'as  pro- 
bably his  present  experience  which  led  him  afterwards  to  remark, 
io  reference  to  those  who  bad  two  sermons  to  preach  every  week, 
that  they  had  better  steal  one  of  them  ;  for  though  a  sermon  oc- 
cupied the  preacher  only  about  twenty  minutes  in  the  delivery,  it 
took,  or  ought  to  take  him,  more  than  half  a  week  in  the  coxapo- 
iition*  ^nd  yet  few  men  could  compose  more  rapidly  than  him- 
self. He  seems  to  have  entertained  a  very  low  opinion  of  that 
land  of  vapid  declamation  which  imposes  so  much  upon  the  multi- 
tude/ And  truly  so  does  every  man,  even  of  ordinary  taste  or  un- 
derstanding. But,  if  Mr.  Meadley  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
tbe  earlier  discourses  of  Paley  partook  of  that  ^  vapid  declamation' 
which  his  better  taste  condemned,  we  must  be  allowed  to  differ 
from  him.  Several  of  tliese  discourses  are  known  to  be  extant ; 
^id  more  perhaps  are  remembered  as  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 
Thqr  were  indeed  declamatory:  they  certainly  wanted  the  close- 
ness atid  cogency  of  his  later  compositions ;  but  they  were  neither 
verbose,  nor  florid^  nor  vapid:  they  were  the  forcible  and  animated 
effusions  of  a  young  orator,  who  by  a  due  severity  to  bis  own  lux- 
uriances wfis  shortly  to  attaifi  to  excellence. 

it  is  only  minds  of  great  elasticity  ,and  vigor,  conscious  of  their 
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ability  to  eniligfaten  mankind,  and  aware  of  the  responsibilitj  attached 
to  great  talents,  which,  after  having,  quitted  the  great  fM:ene$  of  leant- 
ing,  continue  to  pursue  their  studies  for  the  purpose  of  systemaiic^ 
instruction  in  the  country — Paley  was  one  of  these:  wherever 
settled  or  however  employed,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to 
observe  or  reflect;  with  such  internal  resources  he  wanted  no 
library;  and,  with  him,  to  compose  was  as  easy  as  to  converse. 
The  series  of  works  which  a  retirement  of  about  twenty  years 
produced  is  happily  well  known  to  the  public ;  with  them  we  iiave 
no  immediate  Concern,  and  Mr.  Meadley  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble  of  analyzing  their  contents  :  but  some  invidi- 
ous remarks  on  those  splendid  rewards  which  his  author  merited  for 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  spirit  of  rancour  dis- 
played by  him  towards  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  disposition 
towards  Dr.  Paley  he  has  either  misrepresented,  or  not  understood, 
call  for  correction  and  reprehension — And  first,  with  respect  to  his 
refusal  of  the  mastership  of  Jesus  College — *  Tlie  whole  of  his  mo- 
tives for  this  refusal  have  never  yet  been  clearly  ascertained;  nor 
perhaps  were  they  fully  communicated  even  to  his  most  intimate 
friends'  (here  we  agree  with  the  biographer) — '  to  one  gentleman 
indeed,  he  stated  a  conviction  that  he  should  be  scarcely  able  to  re- 
main a  single  month  in  office'  (meaning  probably  the  vice-chan- 
cellorship, which  would  have  followed  the  other)  *  without  quarrel- 
ling with  Mr.  Pitt — Mr.  Paley,  who  was  no  timeserver,  seems  to 
have  been  unwilling  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  in  which  unwor- 
thy compliances  might  be  either  expected  or  required/ — This  is  a 
foul  libel  on  the  dead  and  the  living — on  the  mmister  and  on  the 
heads  of  houses — the  first  as  an  haughty  tyrant;  the  second  as  a 
aet  of  unprincipled  and  self-interested  slaves.  It  is  neither  a  duty 
incumbent  on  ministers  nor  men  to  heap  rewards  on  those  who 
thwart  and  oppose  their  measures ;  but  independence  and  hostiUty 
are  not  convertible  terms,  and  in  that  station  we  undertake  to  say, 
that  a  man  like  Paley,  with  all  his  independence  of  spirit,  would 
have  held  no  such  course,  as  to  debar  him  from  preferment.  Be- 
sides, the  surmise  is  negatived  by  facts ;  as  it  is  well  known  that, 
about  the  same  time,  a  man  of  ^r  less  merit,  and  by  principle  as 
well  as  connexion  actively  hostile  to  the  court,  was  promoted  by 
the  crown  to  the  mastership  of  another  college,  with  an  express 
reservation  of  his  party  and  his  principles:  and  the  biographers 
might  have  known,  that  when  Paley's  first  and  best  friend  heard  of 
the  refusal,  his  observation  was,  that  he  bad  *  missed  a  mitre.' 

Dull  and  shallow  men  are  not  always  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
loose  talk  of  their  bettei*s;  and  these  words,  if  ever  uttered  at  all, 
were  probably  spoken  in  that  careless  and  jocular  manner  so  pecu- 
liar 
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liar  to  tke  speaker^  and  which  was  sometimes  tmmed  to  bis  di9* 
advantage. 

^cain — *  It  had  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  chief  dispensers  of  eccle^ 
sias^^l  patronage,  though  certainly  with  some  honourable  exceptions, 
that  so  ei^paratively  small  a  portion  of  prererment  in  a  \ery  opulent 
GtablisbineA^  bad  been*  bestowed  on  so  deserving  a  divine.  The  minis* 
ters  of  the  cro^n  had  neglected  the  instructive  moralist,  and  the  bench 
of  bishops  seemed, almost  equally  inattentive  to  the  theologian  who  had 
supplied  so  new  and  satisfactory  a  demonstration  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Panl.  After  the  publication  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  however,  any  farther  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  grciit 
q>iscopal  patrons  was  scarcely  possible. .  Whatever  subordinate  ditlcr-* 
ence  of  opinion  might  be  supposed  to  distinguish  the  creed  of  Dl*.  Paley 
from  that  of  some  of  his  more  digoi^ed  brethren,  his  merit  as  a  defender 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  was  inctisputable  and  too  prominent  to  be 
neglected  at  so  critical  a  time,' 

Hiat  exalted  order  are  too  much  accustomed  to  obloquy  V)  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  scared  into  acts  of  l^ounty ;  tliey  are  not,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be,  the  slaves  of  populas  opinion :  but  differ iug 
as  they  all  did,  from  some  subordinate  tenets  which  Dr.  Paley  was 
known  or  suspected  to  hold,  they  maintained  a  dignified  reserve 
towards  hfm  till  his  general  services  to  the  cause  9f  Revelation  had 
overborne  every  subordinate  scruple,  and  awed  eyeu  bigotry  into 
silence.  Pour  of  the  most  illustrious  prelates  of  the  English  church, 
to  one  alone  of  whom  perhaps  he  was  personally  knowi^,  then  spon* 
taneously  interposed  to  gild  the  later  days  of  such  a  ms^u  with  the 
lUQsbine  of  their  favour,  and  to  enable  him  to  close  an  active  and 
useful  life  in  ease  and  opulence. 

And  this  is  the  reward  to  which  Mr.  Meadley  thinks  the  bene- 
factors of  his  friend  entitled !  their  bounty,  as  he  would  kive  it 
believed,  was  drawn  forth  by  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  and  a  con* 
sciousness  of  having  neglected  transcendent  merit:  tiie  time  was 
critical,  and  any  farther  inattention  to  the  merits  of  Paley  might 
ia«e  endangered  the  establishment. — It  were  better  even  that  a  man 
iikeP^^yirere  neglected ,  than  that '  the  chief  dispensers  of  eccle- 
siastical patronage'  should  once  give  way  to  such  a  spirit:  let  the 
principle  of  concession  to  popular  opinion  but  be  carried  a  little 
farther,  and  dieir  studies  would  be  filled  with  libels  in  tlie  shape  of 
petitions;  their  houses  would  be  surrounded  by  mobs  clamouring 
for  factious  declainiers,  and  they  would  be  no  longer  masters  of 
their  patrons^e  or  themselves.  If  judgment  in  selecting  be  the 
first  qualification  of  a  great  patron,  fortitude  in  refusing  is.  the 
second.  Had  Dr.  Paley  thought  on  these  occasions  with  his 
biographer,  he  would  have  received  the  bounty  of  his  patrons  in 
sullen  silence:  nay  perhaps  have  told  them  that  he  owed  it  not  to 
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them  but  to  himself,  or  at  leafit  to  the  general  sense  of  the  nation 
on  his  behalf.  On  the  contrary,  his  expressions  of  gratitude  were 
public,  affectionate  and  sincere. 

These  testimonies,  however,  flattering  and  valuable  as  they  were^' 
tame  late:  but  they  contributed  to  sooth  the  painful  decline  of 
an  useful  life  now  drawing  rapidly  to  its  termination.  That  final 
scene  Dr.  Paley  contemplated  with  cheerful  anticipation,  and  en- 
dured with  unaffected  composure:  the  period  of  self-enjoyment  on 
earth  he  felt  was  at  an  end,  he  had  lived  to  accomplish  a  great  and 
beneficial  system  of  instruction  for  mankind,  and  he  saw  notliing  in 
the  prospect  before  him  to  dismay — nothing  indeed  which  did  not 
animate  and  cheer  him  under  his  temporary  sufferings.  Thus  dis* 
posed  and  prepared,  died  this  great  and  excellent  man,  May  25, 
i805. 

His  mind  was  of  a  very  original  cast,  and  of  that  universal  com- 
prehegsion  which  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  every  subject.  To  a  con- 
summate knowledge  of  his  own  faculty  together  with  its  kindred  scu 
ences  of  morality  and  rational  metaphysics,  he  added  two  accomplish- 
ments never  perhaps  united  before,  (certainly  not  with  the  third,) 
physiology  and  the  law  of  England.  It  seemed  indifferent  to  what 
profession  he  should  originally  have  applied  himself.  He  would 
have  raised  himself  to  the  summit  of  any  one.  Yet,  though  inde- 
fatigably  industrious,  he  was  not  a  learned  man*  He  disdained  the 
pedantry  of  quotation,  and  never  wasted  on  tedious  research  into 
antiquity  those  precious  moments  which  were  better  occupied  in 
original  observation  and  reflection.  Accordingly  no  English  divine 
or  philosopher  has  ever  attained  to  the  same  or  to  any  considerable 
degree  of  eminence  with  so  small  a  portion  of  what  may  be  called 
enidition.  In  this  respect  he  most  resembled  his  master,  Locke. 
His  classical  learning  was  that  of  a  school-boy  just  discharged  from 
a  country  seminary:  of  the  oriental  languages  he  appears  to  have 
known  nothing.  His  citations  from  the  Fathers  were  made  to  his 
hand,  but  it  has  never  been  discovered  that  in  applying  and  reason- 
ing upon  them  he  mbtook  their  meaning.  His  biographer  admits 
perhaps  too  readily  and  too  universally  that  he  had  no  taste — ^for 
poetry  indeed  he  had  none.  Imagination  was  not  his  province, 
and  argument  and  induction  he  well  knew  could  best  be  managed 
in  prose.  For  the  supposed  inelegance  of  his  style  we  are  not 
disposed  to  admit  the  apologies  of  his  injudicious  friends.  Tb«^ 
imputation  ought  to  have  been  denied.  It  was  not  inelegant. 
Traces  indeed  of  his  provincial  dialect  may  now  and  then  be 
detected  when  he  did  not  intend  it;  but  he  frequently  used  a 
strong  and  coarse  expression  purposely  and  for  the  sake  of  im- 
pression. In  fact  his  style  was  formed  on  the  manner  of  John- 
son, with  many  of  his  hard  words,  but  with  sentences  less  involved. 

Perspicuity 
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Perspicuity  and  force  were  its  leading  characters.  Perhaps  he  was 
the  clearest  writer  in  the  English  language.  His  luminous  con- 
ceptions were  never  encumbered  by  verbosity,  never  clouded  by 
iltchosen  and  unexpressive  phrases.  In  the  construction  of  periods. 
Us  ear  was  good ;  he  sometimes  rose  with  his  subject  into  great 
majesty  of  expression,  though  his  ordinary  tone  was  easy  and 
graceful  familiarity.  With  these  excellencies  it  stirs  our  indigna- 
tion to  hear  such  apologies  as  this,  in  the  nuiwkish  and  sickening 
lai^guage  which  the  condescending  and  benevolent  apologist,  as  W4» 
suppose,  mistook  for  that  elegance  denied  to  Paley. 

'  To  those,  indeed,  who  love  the  exuberance  of  native  character, 
there  is  in  the  writings  of  Paley,  as  connected  with  his  personal  nai- 
vete, every  thing  to  interest  and  to  gratify.  And  for  those,  if  such 
there  be,  who  desiderate  in  him  a  higher  temperament  of  sensibility  or 
a  finer  delicacy  of  expression,  let  them  learn  to  take  substantial  excel- 
lence wherever  they  are  happy  enough  to  find  it,  though  it  be  nut 
quite  rectified  up  to  their  own  exquisite  standard  of  taste/ 

With  so  much  originality  in  himself,  it  b  remarkable  that  in  the 
first  conception  of  his  works  Paley  was  not  strictly  original ;  nor 
were  even  the  materials  laid  in  by  himself.  There  are  some 
writers  of  great  but  disorderly  understandings,  unable  to  arrange, 
to  amplify,  or  to  illustrate  their  own  conceptions.  Such  was 
Abraham  Tucker,  the  heavy  and  desultory  author  of  a  book,  the 
principles  of  which,  whether  true  or  false,  by  his  own  singular 
powers  of  style  and  illustration,  Paley  has  wrought  up  into  his 
masterly  and  miraitable  work  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 
The  hint  of  the  Hone  Paulinas,  perhaps  the  most  cogent  and 
convincing  specimen  of  moral  argumentation  in  the  world,  was,  we 
believe,  first  suggested  by  Doddridge;  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity are  professedly  a  compilation,  but  so  condensed  and  com- 
pacted, so  illuminated  and  enforced,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
adnnie  the  matchless  powers  of  the  compiler's  genius  in  turning 
the  patient  drudgery  of  Lardner  to  such  account. — Let  not,  how- 
ever, these  humble  laboiurers  in  the  cause  of  literature  be  despised; 
every  man  has  his  gift,  and  if  the  hands  destined  to  carve  the 
eorichments  of  a  temple  or  to  adjust  its  symmetries,  had  beea 
previously  condemned  to  dig  the  marble  from  the  qiuury,  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  Pantheon  would  probably  never  have  existed.  The 
same  character  belongs  to  his  last  and  perhaps  bis  most  elaborate 
work,  the  Natural  Theology.  Here  too  Paley  had  his  pioneers,  as 
vdl  as  hU  forerunners;  but  his  inimitable  skill  in  arranging  and 
condensing  bis  matter,  his  peculiar  turn  for  what  may  be  termed 
'  ammal  mechanics,'  the  aptness  and  the  wit  of  his  illustrations,  and 
occasionally  the  warmth  and  die  solemnity  of  his  devotiou*  niiich, 
by  an  happy  and  becoming  process,  became  more  animated  as  he 
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drew  nearer  to  the  close  of  life,  stamp  on  this  work  a  character 
more  valuable  than  originality  itself. 

In  common  life  Dr.  Paley  was  probably  the  most  acute  obser- 
ver since  Swift,  but  without  a  tincture  of  his  malevolence.  He 
was  constitutionally  and  incurably  cheerful;  for  pain  itself^  of 
which  in  his  later  years  he  was  exercised  with  an  abundant  por- 
tion, could  not  shake  his  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  his  own  maxim, 
that '  the  present  is  an  happy  life.*  He  delighted  in  conversation, 
bnt  in  conversation  without  effort  and  without  display.  No  man 
better  knew  how  to  expose  what  is  called  fine  talking,  or  to  laugh 
out  of  countenance  a  kind  of  semi-nonsense  which  shallow  under- 
standings, gorged  with  more  knowledge  than  they  can  digest,  are- 
very  apt  to  produce.  If  he  suspected  that  a  plan  was  laid  to  exhi- 
bit him,  he  delighted  to  disappoint  it.  Though  accustomed  from 
his  early  years  to  converse  much  with  his  superiors  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  church,  be  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  dissemble 
or  to  controul  his  native  humour  any  more  than  to  correct  his  na- 
tive dialect  in  their  presence.  Though  modest  and  unambitious, 
he  was  perfectly  independent.  He  had  no  art  of  rising  but  that  of 
deserving  to  rLje.  All  his  preferments  came  unsought.  He  was . 
*  an  economist  upon  principle,'  and  could  therefore  always  afford  to 
live  without  asking.  Tlie  foundations  of  his  great  work  on  mora-  « 
lity  were  laid  in  the  rectitude  of  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  the  clear- 
ness of  his  own  head ;  for  besides  the  most  penetrating  intuition 
into  cases  of  conscience,  his  moral  sense  was  m  the  highest  degree 
lively  and  apprehensive. 

'  Compositum  jus  fasque  animo  sanctosque  rec^ssus 
Mentis  et  incoctura  generoso  pectus  honesto/ 

This  last  feeling,  never  bestowed  on  ordinary  men,  sometimes 
occasioned  a  certain  degree  of  irritation  from  which  minds  and  tem- 
pers of  a  coarser  texture  are  exempt,  and  sometimes  exposed  him 
to  the  imputation  of  heat  and  violence,  particularly  in  his  opposi-  • 
tion  to  the  encroachments  of  a  well  known  peer,  and  in  his  occa<* 
sional  rebukes  of  petty  knavery  or  even  stupidity  which  exercised 
him  as  a  magistrate. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  observe  the  embarrassment  of  modem 
reformers,  and  of  Mr.  Meadley  among  the  rest,  in  their  anxiety  to 
press  the  name  of  Patey  into  their  service.  Too  sagacious  not  to 
discover  with  them  the  manifold  imperfections  which  adhere  to 
every  mode  of  human  society,  and  too  frank  and  open  not  to  de- 
clare them,  he  had  withall  a  faculty,  which  they  do  not  possess, 
that  of  counting  the  cost  of  change.  It  was  not  a  view  to  his  own 
interest^^  but  to  those  of  his  country,  which  taught  him  caution. 
He  was  never  practically  theirs ;  and  at  the  tremendous  crisis  of 
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the  Frencli  revolntioDy  his  powerful  and  popular  pen  was  em- 
ploye^l  in  persuading  his  countrymen,  then  on  the  pobit  of  a  similar 
e>fltosion,  to  understand  and  value  the  blessings  which  tliey  already 
enjoyed. 

Still  a  cloud  of  suspicion  long  hung  over  him,  and  the  prejudices 
of  a  great  ecclesiastic  in  particular,  are  supposed  to  have  obstruct- 
ed his  advancement ;  but  it  appears  to  be  unknown  to  the  bio- 
grapher, (for  we  do  not  believe  the  fact  to  be  injuriously  concealed,) 
diat  at  a  later  period  Dr.  Paley  was  actually  proposed  for  an  high 
station  in  the  church  by  that  great  minister  who,  in  this  work,  has 
been  treated  with  so  much-  injustice ;  and  that  the  disappointment 
proceeded  from  an  higher  quarter  than  before.  Homely  truths 
about  rulers,  uttered  in  blunt  and  uncourtly  language,  are  not 
always,  we  believe,  the.first  recommendations  to  high  preferment: 
the  peculiarities  also  of  a  man  of  genius  render  him  less  produci'^ 
bkf  and  the  jealousy  eutertaineil  of  overbearing  talents,  when  they 
have  taken  a  political  direction,  leaves  the  way  more  open  to  those 
against  whom  nothing  can  be  objected,  than  those  for  whom  much 
•may  be  urged. 

Thi|B  unrewarded  by  public  patronage  was  the  most  useful  writer 
of  his  9ge.  '  Useful,'  indeed,  in  the  highest  sense  is  the  epithet  to  be 
annexed  to  tiie  name  of  Palev :  for  such  was  bis  happiness  in  the 
choice  of  subjects,  so  carefully  did  he  avoid  all  matters  of  doubtfid 
disputation,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  his  works  may  be  read 
with  equal  gratification  by  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and 
with  equal  advantage  by  unbelievers  of  every  description. 

As  a  philosopher  and  a  friend  (we  mean  not  to  exalt  his  charac- 
ter by  the  comparison)  he  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  So- 
crates :  for,  setting  aside  his  physiological  knowledge,  which  the 
Grecian  sage  contemned,  and  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  Re- 
velation.  of  which,  in  its  lowest  degree,  we  can  scarcely  persuade 
ourselves  ihat  he  partook,  ironical  humour,  a  disposition  to  iu- 
>  struct  by  asking  questions,  a  fondness  for  colloquial  pleasures  in 
preference  to  tliose  of  taste,  and  a  keen  intuition  into  common  life, 
equally  characterised  the  English  and  the  Attic  moralist,  llie  phi- 
losophy of  both  was  common  sense,  and  their  study  human  nature. 
In  point  of  utility,  however,  as  living  teachers,  their  spheres  of 
influence  were  not  to  be  named  together; — for  who  was  benefited 
by  the  one  i — Crito,  Simmias,  Cebes,  and  a  few  other  virtuous  and 
sensible  men  with  whom  their  master *s  wisdom  and  his  lessoni 
stopped.  The  mass  of  the  people  at  least  received  neither  warning 
nor  information.  How  different  from  the  character  of  the  man 
who  instructed  the  future  instructors  of  an  whole  people,  and  those 
too  both  numerous  and  in  succession!  Nor,  when  they  are  con^< 
sidejed  as  deceased  teachers  of  mankind,  can  the  charms  in  which  the 

c  c  4  deliglitful 
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delightful  Iwgvagie  of  Plato  or  Xeoophon  J^ia!iieat«d  4he  di** 
courees  of  Socrates  ever  coaceal  the  absence  of  that  perfection  of 
good  nense,  that  irresistible  cogency  of  reaaoa,  which  belongi  to 
the  best  modems,  and  among  them  superlatively  to  Paley.  Iq 
one  word,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  comparison  by  the 
irtolaters  of  antiquity,  and  how  coldly  soever  it  may  be  received 
by  strangers  or  by  rivals,  the  members  of  his  own  univeraty,  and 
more  especially  his  surviving  friends,  wiU  see  nothing  in  u  to  which 
tfteir  own  bosoms  do  not  reverberate— nothing  which  they  will  not 
recogmze  as  a  faithful  memoria^-«.i^of,  «Jj  ^j  ^«^  «,,  rm 
•role  m  nrtipa^tv  aptaltt  x«t  «M»j  f^owfM»7«d»  mu  luiai^<Hv. 


Aet.  IX.  TracU  on  Mathematical  and  Philosophieal  Sub- 
jecti;  comjmung,  among  numerous  important  Articles,  the 
J^£  i^^f'r'"'^  «we«/  P/«„s  o/recent  Improt^nt. 
Jtlso,  the  Uesult  ^  numerom  Experiments  on  the  Force  of 
G«//po^r^«,tfA  Jpfiicatimsto  the  modem  PracHce  of  J  J. 
P'  By  Charles  flutton,  LL.  D.  and  *\  R.  S.  &c.  £^te  Pro- 
fe»or  of  Madiemafcs  in  the  Royal  MUitary  Academy,  wS 
wich.    3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  i«54.  Lond.  Rfvington,,  &.  1812. 

D?;H"""ri  *'^-  ^«"  W  known  to  the  OTblic  as  a  mostactiva 
H.  ^i  "^^^  '"."*'  *?  mathemaUcal  an<f  phi)o«,phical  to^ 
He  now  comes  forward  at  the  advanced  age  of  75.  and   bTdi 

Kr.°H  It't-  ^""^'t^"  ^  ^  '»'»»  viable  of  hiJ'oSiiS 
peces  and  the  addition  of  wme  new  ones,  has  formed  the  pSSrt 

hoi  h^'  t^^^  ^-  T""'  'V^^  ^^^"^^  w  this  we  8i!SS 
hope  he  will  be  mistaken)  as  his  last  legacy  to  the  pubUc. 

tl,^  i!  1*''  ****^"'  *'!•'  ,*••*  chamcteristio  simplicity, '  in  all  probabifitv 

fcunKrivofi^.>L.?  ?*""'  ^  "•"■*  awioustbat  it  should  he 
Sd^   U^L     L  .  "P"P^n<^«  *"<•  «««««■    To  their  kind  induigeace, 

Uv^  nnA  "'^n''  *'"'*  ""^^  ''"«'''''-•  e"deavouii  during  tU?^riS 
^To  th^:  hS^  u-'ucce.sful  in  the  diffusion  of  « JdVnoiK. ' 
ascd^  inT^i^"'  encouragement  of  the  public  must  likeiisfbe 
SlUw  eS^  S:^1^^*^^™**"'  °'  *•««  comfor..bJe  retirement 
C?hichThZ^U  *"*'  "•*  "^^  of  al,«g^d  laborious  life;  and 
lor  woicli  1  have  every  reason  to  be  truly  thankful.' 

of  tfllm  hnll  of ^'"■^  "'  "'^^^'^  *?  ?  8^^**  ^«™*y  »f  ""bjects.    Some 
2  !„Ti  i^ '"^^1^  appeared  in  die  Philosophical  Tran*«ctioo«. 

•nd  the  volumes  contaw  so  much  that  is  valuable,  and  indeed  s« 


niQcb  diat  is  i\ew,  dqit  we  .are  inclined  to  eqter  sopiewhitt  ^t  kige 
into  an  andysia  of  dieir  contents. 

Ihef  rat  six  Iracta  rcjbite  to  jd^e  dieosy  of  ^rcb^  fmd  pic^f  mi 
the  copstmctioo  4>f  hri^gea.  Of  Xbese^  the£rat  i^  a  |r€#Ui»e  ¥im:h 
laad^  its  ai^arapce  ^  S^ewcasde,  in  177Sj  a^d  was  ^^  pvAn 
lished  in  1601^  on  ooc^on  of  the  y^^jt  <>f  an  iipn  bridge  qv^ 
ibe  Thajpi^.  It  is  i^ow  comi4erab}^  inipf^ved.  1^  tlp^epiy  m 
extended^  the  practical  niaii^nis  enliyged;  wi;b  the  a^dit^on  pf  tfaji 
principles  of  dome-vaulting:  so  that,  akogetl^er,  though  we  ariQ 
persuaded  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  tmBiag  k  fiur  the  moat  complete  and  useful  tiaw  of  the  subject 
arUch  has  yet  been  exhibited  in  any  language.  The  limee  neat  in 
MccessioB  odate  to  JLoodon  bridge,  and  the  &th  cooftains  f  Answera 
t»  Qx|6«tifiais  pKifosed  by  the  Sekct  CoMmittee  of  Pariimiwtit». 
itiati?e  to  ft  proposal  tor  ereottug  a  new  Iron  Bridge,  of  a  suigle 
arcb,  over  tfa^  liuuDies,  at  Jjoiifdou/  1801.  This  is  followed  by  a 
«eiy  amusing  and  instructive  history  of  iron  bribes ;  -wilti  neat 
wood  engravings  of  those  at  Colebrook  Dais,  Boildwfs,  and 
Bristol,  ^.  ^nd  interspersed  with  several  valuable  remarks  on  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  iron  and  stone  bridges. 

The  7.tb,  8tn,  and  Qth  Tracts,  are  on  the  subject  of  infinite 
series.  The  first  of  these  is  prin,cipall;^  explanatory,  puintiug  out: 
die  different  characters  of  converging,  diverging,  and  neuj^al  series, 
aad  showing  what  may  foe  indicated  by  the  word  sum  of  a  series,  so 
that  die  definition  shall  be  free  from  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
hs  osually  been  encumbered. 

The  second  pf  these  exhibits  a  new  and  very  ingenious  method 
for  the  valuation  of  such  numeral  infinite  series  as  have  their  terms 
Biteroately  plus  and  minus,  by  taking  continual  arithmetical  means 
betM'een  die  successive  terms,  and  again  between  those  means,  and 
*o  on.    This  method  is  applied  to  the  summation  of  some  very 

slowly  converging  series,  such  as  1— J -f  4^  — J-f  ^— ,  &c 

T7-T+^— ^+T— >  8cc.  to  the  values  of  which  it  approximalea 
with  comparative  expedition. 

The  third  developes  a  method  of  summing  tlie  series  a  4-  6  x  -f 
fJ*  +  rfr*  -I-  ex*  +,  &c.  when  it  converges  very  slowly,  which. 
It  will  do  whenever  x  is  nearly  equal  to  1,  and  tlie  coeflicieiits  a^  6, 
^i  &c.  decrease  very  sipvvly.     The    method   is  this-     iVssume 

— adje  given  series  «-f6ar-fcx*  -|-rfr'  -f,  &c.  then  sbatl 

«*  ..." 

^  =  "-rr — ;; j-r — r^ 5  ^vbich,  by  actual  diivision  is,  sza^hx 

a '  a        «  /  a       .  o* 
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h^\  ..."  * 

•—  — ^ )  x^  ^^  &c.     Consequently  a  *  divided  bj  this  series  will  be 


to  the  series  proposed :  and  this  new  series  wiir,  as  Dr.  Haf- 
too  remarks,  be  very  easily  summed  in  comparison  with  the  original 
one,  because  all  the  coeflicients  after  &e  second  term  are  evidently 
tery  small.  The  operation  may  obviously  be  repeated  till  the  re- 
quired d^ree  of  accuracy  is  obtained.  The  method  is  exemplified 
by  summing  the  series  x  +  ^jr*-f^x'+,  &c.  when  x  =  -^,  that 

is,  by  finding  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  > —  • 

Tract  10  contains  the  investigation  of  .iMne  easy  and  general  rules 
for  extracting  any  root  Af  •a-i^ven  number.  Let  M  denote  the 
%wmk  number  whose  root  is  sought,  n  the  index  of  that  root,  a  its 
nearest  rational  root,  or  a  *  the  nearest  rational  power  to  N,  whe- 
ther greater  or  less,  then,  according  to  the  most  accurate  and  com* 

nodious  of  these  theorems,  s^tzz, — ,s  vt  .  /^;  t\    ^  ^t  wnH* 

includes  all  the  rational  formulas  investigated  separately  by  Halley 
and  Delagny.  This  is  now  a  well  known  form,  of  easy  recollection, 
and  furnishing  a  most  simple  and  convenient  rule  for  the  extraction 
of  roots  of  any  power,  and  especially  of  cubes.  Tie  only  rule  which 
has  ever  been  put  in  competition  with  this  is  that  of  M.  Haros, 

which  is  y^n^j^  ^  ^    ^fi_^   ^bere  N  =a-  + 

d,ord=  the  difference  between  the  assumed  power  and  the  given 
number.  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  English  admirers 
df  M.  Haros'  formula  should  not  have  discovered  that  it  is  no 
other  than  the  rational  formula  of  Halley  published  in  1694. 

The  succeeding  tract  contains  a  new  method  of  finding  in  finite 
and  general  terms  near  values  of  the  roots  of  equations,  such  as 
x»  —  />x  »—  1  +  9  J *»— ^  — , &c.  =  0,  where  the  terms  are  alter- 
nately plus  and  minus.  In  tliis  method  an  assumed  root  being 
taken  x  s=  a,  we  have  x  —  a  =  0,  which  being  raised  to  tlie  power 
whose  exponent  is  if,  will  give  an  equation  analogous  to  the  one 
proposed.  Then  by  supposing  any  two  corresponding  terins  of 
these  equations  equal,  as  the  two  second  terms,  or  the  two  third 
terms,  8cc.  the  sum  of  the  remaining  terms  of  the  two  equations 
will  be  equal ;  whence  by  the  usual  reduction  of  equations,  approx- 
imate values  of  x  are  obtained.  By  sucli  means  our  author  deduces- 
some  very  neat  formulae  for  the  solution  of  cubics  and  biquadratics. 
He  also  shews,  that  for  an  equation  of  the  fifth  power,  we  might 
compare  it  either  with  Cx  —  aj  ♦  X  T*  —  bJt  or  with  (x  —  £i J  '  X 
fx—  fc)»,orwithrx— <i)*  X  (x— i)  XfJ^— c;,or  withCx— a)* 

X  fx— 6^*  X  r^— Oi  S^*  ^^^  ^  oo  ^^r  higher  powers. 

Tract 
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Tract  12  contains  a  very  complete  and  satisfactory  demon*- 
stration  of  the  binomial  tlieorem  in  the  case  of  fractional  expo- 
nents. Dr.  Hutton  undertook  it  in  1785,  at  the  request  of  Baron 
Maseres,  who  proposed  that  the  doctor  should,  in  his  investigation, 
issome,  if  he  pleased,  the  truth  of  the  binomial  and  multinomial 
tittorems  for  integral  powers,  as  truths  which  had  been  previously 
and  peffectlv  proved.  This  was  by  far  the  most  perspicuous  and 
decisive  which iiad  hitherto  appeared: — 

'  It  is  of  this  nature,  that  it  proves  the  law  of  the  whole  series  in  a 
fonnula  of  one  single  term  only:  thus  P,  Q,  R,  denoting  any  three 
succesiive  terms  of  the  series,  expanded  irom   the  given  binomial 

(1+ j)i,  and  if  "I  P  a=  Q,  then  is  |^  Q  =  R>  which  denotes  the  ^ 

neral  law  of  the  series,  being  a  new  mode  of  proving  the  law  of  the  eo- 
efficients  of  thb  celebrated  theorem.  But,  besides  this  law  of  the- 
coefficients,  the  very  form  of  the  series  is',  for  the  first  time,  here  de- 
aoastnted,  viz.  that  the  form  of  the  series  for  the  developement  of  the 

biDomifll  (I  +x)",  with  respect  to  the  exponents,  will  be  1  +  tf  x  +  bx* 
+  cj;^  +  <^3^  +  ,  &c.  a  form  which  had  heretofore  been  assumed  with* 
out  proof/ 

We  have  next  a  tract  on  the  geometrical  division  of  circles  and 
ellipses  into  any  number  of  parts  and  in  any  proposed  ratios.  Th« 
occasion  of  this  paper  we  shall  give  in  the  author's  own  words,  as 
it  furobhes  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  often 
dides  into  an  eulogium. 

*  In  the  year  177^^  was  published  a  pamphlet  in  octavo,  with  the  title, 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Geometrical  Analysis  of  the  Antients.  fVith  a  Coir 
kction  of  Theorems  and  Problems,  without  Solittions,  for  the  Exercise  of 
Young  Students.  Tliis  pamphlet  was  anonymous ;  it  was  however  well 
known  to  myself,  and  to  several  other  persons,  that  the  author  of  it  was 
the  late  Mr.  John  Lawson,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Swanscombe  in  Kent,  an 
ingenious  and  learned  geometrician,  and,  what  is  still  more  estimable,  a 
Qost  worthy  and  good  man ;  one  in  whose  heart  was  found  no  guile,  and 
whose  pure  integrity,  joined  to  the  most  amiable  simplicity  of  manners 
tnd  sweetness  of  temper,  gained  him  the  affection  and  respect  of  all  who 
had  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  I  lis  collection  of  pro- 
blems in  that  pamphlet  concluded  with  this  singular  one,  **  To  divide  a 
circle  into  any  number  of  parts,  which  shall  be  as  well  equal  in  area  as 
io  circumference.  N.  B.  This  may  seem  a  paradox,  however  it  may  be  ef- 
feded  in  a  manner  strictly  geometrical."  The  solution  of  this  seeming 
paradox  he  reserved  to  himself,  as  fiair  as  I  know;  but  I  fell  upon  the 
discovery  of  it  soon  after ;  and  my  solution  was  published  in  an  account 
which  I  gave  of  the  pamphlet  in  the  Critical  Review  for  1775,  vol.  xl. 
^d  which  the  author  afterwards  informed  me  was  on  the  same  principle 
48  his  own/ 

To  illustrate  the  general  method  explained  in  this  tracts  suppose 


«  i 
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U  w^ere  .required  to  .dWi4e  a  circle  into  four  parts,  which  «bali  be 
Tcspectivefy  equal  in  area  and  in  circumference.  Divide  the  dia- 
paetef  A  B  into  four  equal  f>arts,  which  let  be  AC,  C  D,  D  £^ 
£  B  (the  diagram  may  easily  be  conceived,  or  drawn) :  above  the 
diameter  describe  semicircles  ivhose  diameters  ^hall  be  A  C^  A  D, 
A  E;  tlieir  peripheries  being  all  in  contact  at  the  point  A;  and  be* 
low  the  same  diameter  A  B,  describe  semicircles,  whose  diameters 
shall  be  B  £,  B  D,  B  C,  respectively,  all  in  contact  by  their  peri- 
pheries at  B :  then  the  semicircle  on  the  diameter  A  C,  will  Join 
that  on  ttie  diameter  3  C,  so  aii  to  make  a  waving  boundary  ;  in 
like  manner  the  semicircles  on  diameters  AD,  BD,  will  join;  a3 
well  as  those  on  A  £,  B  £ :  and  by  drawing  the  figure  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  thattfae  original  circle  will  thus  be  divided  into  four 
parts  equal  in  area,  as  well  as  isoperimt^cal;  fdr  th^  aneaa  of  the 
several  pails  will  be  as  1  +7,  3  +  5,  5^^^  and  7+  1>  that  is,  in  a 
r«itio  of  equality;  and  the  peiimetefs  will  each  be  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole  circle. 

A  similar  method  is  applied  by  our  author  to  the  division  of  el- 
lipses. ^ 

Hie  last  problem  in  Tract  38  may  here  be  mentioned^  being 
'  allied  to  this  as  well  in  its  nature  as  in  its  fate  and  conse- 
qnepces/  It  is  to  divide  a  given  circle  into  any  proposed  number 
of  eqqal  parts  by  means  of  other  circles  coQcentric  with  the  i^iveu 
one.  The  coustrnction,  which  is  very  simple  and  elegant,  is  by 
means  of  one  additional  circle;  while  Hawney,  hi  his  construction, 
required  a  fresh  circle  for  each  division.  Dr.  Hutton  gives  us  an 
amusing  account  of  the  way  in  which  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
this  problem  by  Ferguson,  and  tlie  delight  experienced  by  that  iu* 
genious  man  (who  was  no  geometer)  on  proving,  by  means  of  a 
¥0ry  lai^  figure  on  pasteboard,  the  truth  of  die  doctor's  construction. 
.  The  15th  tract  contains  an  investigation  of  an  approximate  geo- 
metrical division  of  the  circle.  The  problem  is,  ^  To  find  whether 
there  is  any  such  fixed  point  E,  in  the  radius  B  D  produced,  bisect- 
ing the  semicircle  A  B  C,  so  that  any  line  E  F  G,  being  drawn  fixjm 
it,  this  line  shall  always  cut  the  perpendicular  radius  A  D,  and  die 
quadrantal  arc  A  B,  proportionally  in  the  two  points  F  and  G; 
Viz.  so  that  D  F  shall  be  to  B  G  in  a  constant  ratio.'  If  thi^  could 
be  effected,  the  inscription  of  regular  polygons  in  a  given  circle 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  simplicity.  Dr.  Hutton,  however, 
sliows  that  there  is  bo  such  filled  point  E,  as  that  required  %y  the 
problem:  yet  he  gives  an  approximation  from  which  he  deduces 
•^  B  D,  as  a  convenient  medium  value  of  D  E.  But  this,  we  think 
it  rij»ht  to  remark,  is,  in  all  cases,  too  large:  the  true  value  of  I)  E, 
would  be,  for  the  trigon  1*7:3205,  for  the  pentagon  r74478,  hexa- 
gon   173305,    heptagon   I-,7I903,    octagon    170711,    noiiagon 

1/69W4, 
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1-69654,  decagon  1-68728,  tind^cagotk  l-fiTQld,  doodeca^ 
1*67202.  We  have  not  raom  to  explain  the  mt)de  <rf  computiiig^ 
these  numbers;  but  our  mathematical  readers  may  easily  verHy 
them  by  a  recnrrence  to  first  princrples. 

Tract  17  is  on  Machines  anadtature  of  the  circle,  published* 
long  since  in  Dr.  HuttoA's  Mensuration.  Let  x  denote  any  atr, 
then  we  have  for  al  well  known  formAik  x  a  tan.  x  ^  ^  tain,  'x 
+  ^tan. 'x— ^-^i^*^^  -^t  8cc  LeHalso  an  arc  of  acirole  whose^ 
radius  is  1  and  tanigeiit  ^  be  tf ;  then,  by  tfigonoMietry,  we  hfetve 

tan.  2  a  =  '  a'    =  A>  a^d,  by  a  like  process,  tan.  4 a  =  -^fS. 

Let  B  dfenote  this  latter  arc,  or  tan.  B  =i  4f8;  ^^^  ^^  B  evi- 
dently be  greater  than  45^,  whose  tangent  is  =  I';  and  we  shall 
have  for  the  difference  of  these  arcs, 

tan.  (B  -  45°)  =  ^^"'^"^^  =i  —  =s  tan.  A. 

•       ^  ^        1  +  tan.B       239        ""*•-"• 

The  arc  45%  or  \icy  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  difference  of 
two  arcs  B  and  A,  whose  tangents  are. 4^  and  -^ff.  If  we  substi- 
tite,  alternately,  ^  and  ^^^  for  tan.  jt,  in  the  series  above,  and  qua-« 
dniple  llie  first  result,  we  shall  have  die  lengths  of  the  arcs  B=;4a 
and  A,  and  consequently  their  differehce,  or  i  x :  and  tlius  was  ob- 
tsuned  Machines  series  for  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  viz. 

—   4  (— —       ^       J.— 1—  _8rc^ 
^239        3.239'  ^  5.239*  *^ 

In  this  tract,  the  doctor  points  out  analogous  means  of  striking 
out  still  better  series;  and  in  the  next  tract  he  gives  '  a  ne^'  and 
genera)  method  of  finding  simple  and  quickly  converging  series;  by 
nhich  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  (^  a  circle  to  its  circuiliference 
amy  easily  be  computed  to  a  great  many  places  of  figures/  Muc^h, 
it  b  evident,  iVom  the  preceding  sketch  of  Machines  method,  de^ 
peads  upon  the  happy  assumption  of  the  numbers  which  measure 
the  tangents.  Dr.  H^Uey  employed  the  arc  of  30^,  of  which  the 
tangent  is  \/  -J- ;  and  by  substituting  this  in  the  preceding  series  for 
the  arc  in  terms  of  tlie  tangent,  got  this  series  for  the  semicircum- 

ference,  viz.  6  /i  X  (1  -  5^  -f  ^  -  ^-^  -h  — ^  -,  &c.):    by 

means  of  which  Mr.  Abraham  Sharp  computed  the  circumference 
to  72  places,  Machin  to  100,  and  Delagny  to  128  places.  Euier 
again,  in  his  '  Introductio  in  Analysin  Infinit<>rum,'  finding  that) 
and  \  ate  the  tangents  of  two  arcs  whose  sum  is  just  45^,  obtained 
from  thence  two  very  convenient  series  for  the  determination  of  the 
circumference.  Other  useful  series  bv  Dr.  R.  Simson  may  be 
se«Qin  the  appendix  to  the  raemoii^  of  liis  life  and  writings,  lately 

published 
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published  by  Dr.  Trail ;  others  by  Mr.  Hellins  in  his  essays;  and 
by  Mr.  Wallace,  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions. 
Dr.  Hutton's,  however,  is  a  general  method,  which,  while  it  is 
more  universal  than  those  of  Machin,  Euler,  and  Simson^  includes 
their  series,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  a  great  variety  of  other 
series  of  rapid  convergency. 

'  The  method  consist^  in  6ilding  out  such  small  arcs  as  have  for  tan- 
gents some  small  and  simple  vulgar  fractions,  the  radius  being  denoted 
by  1,  and  such  also  that  some  multiple  of  those  arcs  shall  differ  from 
an  arc  of  45^,  the  tangent  of  which  is  equal  to  the  radius,  by  other 
small  arcs,  which  also  shall  have  tangents  denoted  by  other  such  small 
and  simple  vulgar  fractions.  For  it  is  evident,  that  if  such  a  small  arc 
can  be  found,  some  multiple  of  which  has  such  a  proposed  difference 
from  an  arc  of  45°,  then  the  length  of  these  two  small  arcs  will  be  ea- 
hily  computed  from  the  general  series,  because  of  the  smallness  and  sim- 
])licity  of  their  tangents ;  after  which,  if  the  proper  multiple  of  the  first 
arc  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  other  arc,  the  result  will  be  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  45°,  or  one-eighth  of  the  circumference.  And  the 
manner  in  which  I  discover  such  arcs  is  this : 

*  Let  T,  /,  denote  any  two  arcs,  of  which  T  is  the  greater,  and  t  the 
less :  then  it  is  known  that  the  tangent  of  the  difference  of  the  corre- 
sponding arcs  is  equal  to      "I,  .     Hence,  if  f,  the  tangent  of  the 

smaller  arc,  be  successively  denoted  by  each  of  the  simple  fractions, 
h^h  h  h  ^^*  ^^  general  expression  for  the  tangent  of  tKe  difference 

u  *  *!.  11   u  ^1     «T1-1    3T-.1     4T-1. 

between  the  arcs  will  become  respectively      -  w.  ,     ^    ^  ,        .  ^." 

■       ,^  ,  &c.;  so  that  if  T  be  expounded  by  any  given  number,  then 

these  expressions  will  give  the  tangent  of  the  difference  of  the  arcs  in 
known  numbers,  according  to  the  values  of  ^,  severally  assumed  respec- 
tively. And  if,  in  the  first  place,  T  be  equal  to  1,  the  tangent  of  45^ 
the  foregoing  expressions  will  give  the  tangent  of  an  arc,  which  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  that  of  45°  and  the  first  arc ;  or  that  of  which/ 
.the  tangent  is  one  of  the  numbers  •},  ^,  -|^  |^,  &c.  Then,  if  the  tangent 
of  this  difference,  just  now  found,  be  taken  for  T,  the  same  expressioos 
will  give  the  tangent  of  an  arc,  equal  to  the  difference  between  that  of 
45^  and  the  triple  of  the  first  arc.  And  again,  taking  this  last  found 
tangent  for  T,  the  same  theorem  will  produce  the  tangent  of  an  arc 
equal  to  the  difference  between  that  of  45°  and  the  quadruple  of  the. 
fint  arc;  and  so  oif,  always  taking  for  T  the  tangent  last  found,  the 
same  expressions  will  givethe  tangent  of  the  difference  between  the  arc 
of  45^  and  the  next  greater  multiple  of  the  first  arc ;  or  that  of  which 
the  tangent  was  at  first  assumed  equal  to  one  of  the  small  numbers  |, 
h  h  h  ^^'  ^'^^^  operation,  being  continued  till  some  of  the  expres- 
sions give  such  a  fit,  small,  and  simple  fraction  as  is  required,  is  then  at 
an  end ;  for  we  have  then  found  two  such  small  tangents  as  were  re- 
quired, viz.  the  tangent  last  found,  and  the  tangent  first  assumed.' 

The 
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The  Doctor  then  proceeds  to  exemplify  this  metbod  by  a  variety 
of  substitutions,  and  thus  obtains  a  collection  of  very  vahiablaf 
series,  of  which,  however,  we  can  only  extract  one  or  two.    Tiuis, 

ID  the  case  of /= 4,  the  expression  ;^  gives  for  the  successive' 

tangents  f » -j-j^  ^79^to\>  &<^*  of  which  the  third  is  a  convenient 
Dumber,  and  gives  for  A  the  arc  of  4j% 


T  +,  &C.) 


5.16-      7.ia 

5:59^  +  5799^  ""  7:99^  +'  ^^-^ 

litis  is  obviously  a  very  compendious  series  for  operation,  sinc^ 
9*}  is  resolvable  into  the  two  simple  factors  9  and  1 1. 
Another  excellent  series  is  the  following  :  ' 

(- i^ff  X  (1  +  57^55  +  ~  +  S +,  &c. 

Where  a,  ^,  y,  S,  &c.  denote  always  the  preceding  terms  in  each 
series.  For  other  series  we  refer  to  the  paper  itself;  which  is 
highly  ingenious. 

Volume  the  second  contains  nine  tracts,  of  which  the  first,  the* 
twenty-sixth  in  the  series,  is  *  An  Account  of  the  Calculations 
made  from  the  Survey  and  Measures  taken  at  Mount  ShicbaUin,' 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  mean  Density  of  the  Earth :  improved 
from  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  68,  for  the  year  i77B.^ 
This  is  a  truly  excellent  paper,  and  the  calculations,  of  which  it  ex- 
hibits the  results,  were  more  laborious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  called 
for  more  ii^enuity  than  has,  we  believe,  been  brought  into  actioo 
in  ady  computation  undertaken  by  a  single  person  since  the  prepa-. 
ratioQ  of  Ic^arithmic  tables.  The  survey,  and  the  astronomical  ob? 
servations  upon  which  these  calculations  were  founded,  were  mwie . 
partly  by  the  direction  and  partly  under  the  itispection  of  Dr.  Mas- 
kelyne,  who  explained  them  pretty  fully  in  the  Philosophical  Trans* 
actions  for  1776.  In  that  paper,  he  adverted  to  some  of  the 
advantages  which  might  accrue  from  these  observations ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding his  well  known  zeal,  diligence,  and  scientific  ac- 
Juirements,  he  declined  the  computations  as  too  laborious.  Dr. 
lutton,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society, 
undertook  the  task ;  and,  after  the  constant  labour  of  nearly  a  year, 
laid  the  results  before  the  society  in  this  paper.  It  will  not  be 
expected  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  his  pcocea> 
ses;  yet,  that  our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  what  he  effected, 
ve  subjoin  a  sketch. 
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Intiid  6tst  plseei  tbe  trigonometrical  comptitaffions,  bj^irfaich 
ht  founrf  tb«  relative  altitudes  of  all  the  points  of  the  hiily  witH 
lespect  to'  ihe  aBSunied  stations  of  the  observatories,  anouhted  to 
aeveral  thousands.  Then,  in  order  to  the  determination  of  thd 
effect  of  the  hilPs  attraction  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian^  the 
4oet6t  ^id^  the  plati,  or  horizontal  section,  into  a  great  number 
of  small  parts,  which  he  considered  as-th^  bases  of  sontamy  vertical 
columns,  or  pillars  of  matter^  as  it  were  basaltine  pillars;  the 
attractions  of  th'es6  were  computed  sepamtely,  and  the  a^regate  of 
the  effects  taken  for  the  whole  attraction  of  the  matter  in  the  HilK 
In  order  to  diiuplify  the  compatatioOi  he  divided  the  plan  into 
twenty  rings  by  equidistant  concentric  circles,  described  about  each 
observatory  as  a  center ;  each  quadrant  was  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  or  sectors,  by  lines  forming  with  the  meridian  angled  whose 
sines  were  in  arithmetical  progression:  thus  the  space  in  each 
quadrant  was  divided  into  240  small  parts,  making  19^  such  parts 
referred  to  both  observatories,  that  is,  960  to  the  observatory  oa 
each  side  of  the  hilL  These  small  paorts  wete  quadi41a(ei1il  figures, 
of  which  two  sides  were  similar  arcs  of  concentric  circles,  and  the 
odiev  two  sides  right  lines  converging;  towards  the  comnioi^  center 
of  Aose'  circles.  The  doctor  inve^t^ated  a  veiy  simple  rule  for 
determining  the  attraction  of  each  of  the  pillars  diat  stand  upon 
these  quadritBteral  bases ;  atid  thu!e,  after  striking  out  a  variety  of 
ingenious  devices,  by  whkh  columns  of  the  same  altitude  might  be 
conae<ited,  computations  might  be  fobilitated  by  a  p^ulmr  kind  of 
sliding  rvle,^  resolts  tabulated,  Sec.  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  wished 
forconclmon;  He  found^t  88n|  is  the  sum  of  the  opposite 
attractions  of  the  hill  at  the  two  observatories ;  he  also  sfao  w^  that 
the  attraction'  of  a  sphere  will  be  expressed  by  |  of  its  circumfe- 
rence, that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  by  87522Z20  or  ^  of 
>3 1284080  feet 

•  *  Consequently  (says  our  investigator)  the  whole  attraction  of  the 
cAnh,  is  to  the  smiil  of  the  two  contrary  attractions  of  the  biH,  as  the 
nmviber  8759^720  to  881  If,  that  is,  as  9953  to  1,  very  nearly,  on  sup- ' 
position  that  the  density  of  the  matt<^r  in  the  hill,  is  equal' to  the  meai% 
density  of  that  in  the  whole  earth. . 

*  But  the  astronomer  royal  found,  by  his  observations,  diat  th^aani 
of  the  deviations  of  the  plumb  line»  produced  by  the  two  contrary  at-> 
tractions,  was  1 1'tf  seconds.  Hence  then,  it  is  to  be;  inferred,  that  the 
attrdction  of  the  earth  is  actually  to  the  sum  of  the  attractions  of  the 
hill,  nearly  as  radius  to  the  tangent  of  \\'6  seconds,  that  is,  as  1  to 
•000036239,  or  as  17781  to  1;  or  as  17804  to  1  nearly,  after  allowing 
for  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its 
axis. 

•  Having  now  obtained  the  two  results,  namely,  that  which  arises 
from  the  actual  observations,  and  that  belonging  to*  die  eorSputatiofT  on* 

the 
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the  suppoftition  of  ah  equal  density  in  the  two  bodies,  the  two  propor^ 
lions  compared  must  give  the  ratio  of  their  densities,  which  according!/ 
is  that  of  17S04  to  ^933,  or  1434  to  800  nearly,  or  almost  as  9  to  5. 
And  so  much  does  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  exceed  that  of  the 
hill/ 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  real  mean  density  of  the  earth  will 
become  known  as  soon  as  that  of  the  bill  has  been  ascertained.  la 
Dr.  Hutton's  original  papers^  the  assumed  density  of  the  hill  ap- 
pears U^  have  been  too  low,  and  he  thence  deduced  4^  for  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth,  that  of  water  being  unity.  Professor  Play- 
fair,  however,  furnished  him  with  more  correct  data  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  matter  of  which  Shichallin  was  composed :  from  these  be 
inferred  that  the  mean  density  of  the  bill  was  about  2},  which  mul- 
tiplied into  |>,  gives  f ^  or  almost  5  for  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth.  This  result  Dr.  Button  published  in  the  New  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in  1808^  and  it  has  been 
coQipleteiy  confirmed  by  Professor  Playfair,  in  an  independent 
investigation  given  in  die  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1811. 

The  S8th  is  a  •  very  comprehensive  and  useful  tract  on  cubic 
equations  and  infinite  series,  first  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1780.  In  this  the  author  enters  fully  into  the 
nature  and  solution  of  this  class  of  equations,  and  shews  that  when 
the  second  term  of  a  cubic  is  taken  away,  and  it  is  reduced  to  the 
form  x^  +^px  z=z  +  9,  the  sign  of  p  deteiniines  the  nature  of  the 
roots  sis  to  real  and  imaginary,  while  the  sign  of  9  determines  the 
affections  of  the  roots  as  to  positive  and  negative ;  he  shows  farther 
tb^t  Cardan's  ride  does  not  always  give  tlie  grealeat  root,  as  had 
been  commonly  supposed;  and  he  explains  m  a  very  satisfactory 
maaoer  why  it  should  always  exhibit  the  root  of  a  cubic  under  the 
foru)  of  an  imaginary  quantity,  where  it  has  no  imaginary  roots, 
and  in  no  other  case.  In  the  second  section  he  developes  several 
methods  of  assigning  the  roots  of  cubic  equations  by  means  of 
series,  and  thence  proceeds  to  show  how  the  sums  of  a  great  variety 
of  curious  and  useful  infinite  series  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
their  dependance  upon  certain  cubic  equations.  This  paper  con- 
tains a  rich  fund  of  information  fur  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
intricate  department  of  algebra. 

^  Of  the  four  succeeding  tracts^  one  contains  a  project  for  a  new 
division  of  the  quadrant,  adapting  the  tables  of  sines,  tangents, 
secants,  &c.  to  equal  parts  of  the  radius,  instead  of  to  equal  parts 
ofthequadrantal  arc;  and  exhibits  several  useful  formulas  to  faci- 
litate the  computations:  tlie  second,  on  the  sections  of  spheroids 
and  conoids,  demonstrates  in  a  much  simpler  manner  than  had  been 
previously  done  by  Herman  and  Pitot,  that  *  if  any  solid  formed  by 
the  rotation  of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis,  i.  e.  a  spheroid, 

iroL.  IX.  NO.  XVIII.  p  D  paraboloid, 
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paraboloid,  or  hyperboioidy  be  cut  by  a  plane  in  any  po9itiofi>  the 
section  iviil  be  some. iconic  section,  and  all  the  parallel  sections 
will  be  similar  figures  of  the  same  name:'  the  third  contains  some 
elegant  theorems  on  the  comparison  of  curves;  and  the  fourth 
exhibits  a  simple  theorem  for  the  cube  root  of  a  binomial. 

The  33d  tract  comprizes  *  a  History  of  Algebra'  much  enlarged 
and  improved  from  the  article  Algebra  in  the  author's  Ma^e- 
matical  Dictionary.  The  additions  relate  principally  to  th6  algebra 
of  India  and  Arabia,  and  to  that  of  the  Italians  before  Lucas  de 
Burgo.  In  treating  of  the  Indian  algebra,  our  author  gives  an 
abridged  account  of  two  works  called  the  '  Beej  Gtmnit'  and  the 
'  Leetawuttee'  or  '  Lilawati/  both  written,  as  it  would  seem^^  m 
the  Hth  centin-y;  and  clearly  proving  that  the  Indians,  from  very 
ancient  times,  possessed  all  the  knowledge  in  algebra  to  be  foimd 
not  only  in  Diophantus,  but  in  the  works  of  the  Italians,  &c* 
previously  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  time  of  Tartalia  and 
Cardan,  and  that  even  in  a  more  scientific  form.  They  had  also 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  series  and  figurate 
numbers,  a  circumstance  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Europeans  had  made  die  simplest 
advances  in  this  branch  of  analytics  before  the  time  of  Dr.  Wallis, 

viiio  thought  the  conversion  of  the  fraction  •- — ^  into  a  series  by 

division,  sufficient  to  give  honour  to  the  day  on  which  it  was  effected. 
Some  of  the  ancients,  it  is  true,  as  Archimedes*  in  his  treatises  on 
spheroids  and  conoids,  and  in  that  on  the  parabola,  and  Pappus  in 
the  fourth  book  of  bis  Mathematical  Collections,  investigated  many 
curious  theorems  respecting  series  of  magnitudes  varyii^  by  an 
assigned  law ;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  their  works  should 
have  been  known  to  the  Indians;  and,  indeed,  the  theorems  ex- 
tracted by  Dr.  Hutton  from  the  Lilawati  bear  no  resemblance  to 
tho'se  of  the  ancient  geometers. 

In  the  Beej  Gunnit  are  many  ingenious  rules  for  quadratic 
equations: 

*  One  of  the  cases  is  for  the  equation  ax*  -j-  b  x=z  Cy  and  the  method 
given  is  this:  multiply  all  by4fl,  this  gives  4  a  *x*  -^  4a6f  =:4ac;  next 
add  the  square  of  b,  tliis  gives  4fl*a:*-|-4a6j4-  6*  =  6*-f4ac; 

the  roots  give  2a*+*=A/(^*-f4ac);  then  x  =  —  ^         '» 

which  process,  by  avoiding  fi*actions,  is  much  easier  than  our  own  method 
in  such  cases  of  quadratics.' 

The  same  work  also  contains  observations  respecting  the  double 
roots  in  quadratics. 

*  See  pp.  97, 100,  of  our  3d  volume,  where  an  account  of  Peyrard't  Archiioedes  i» 
i;iTeii. 

•The 
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^  The  unknown  quantities  lur^  rieprBsepted  and  caHdd  by  to  many 
difimnt  cbaracteirs  and  names,  f^  is  Qur  prartioe  also.  W«  deoQt« 
tk«ai  uwally  by  the  letters  j,^,  ;iy  &c.  thfs  Hindoa^  by  difieirant  cohurt^ 
or  lectere,  ch*  other  ma^ks  g^sq,  Thus/  s4y9  our  antiior^  ^  stippose 
the  first  iinHnown,  and  the  second  hl^jck^  and  the  third  blu^  and  the. 
fourth  yellow,  and  the  ^fth  red,  and  the  sixth  green,  aiid  thJe  seventK. 
parti-coloured,  and  so  on,  giving  whoever  nanies  you  please  to  the 
unknown  quantities  which  you  wish  to  discover;  and  if,  instead  Of  these 
colours  other  names  are  supposed,  such  as  letters  and  the  like,  it  may 
be  done.  For  what  is  required,  is  to  find  out  the  unknown  quantities, 
and  the  object  in  giving  names  is  that  you  may  distinguish  the  thingji 
required/ 

Several  of  tjie  processes  beregiven  for  solving Diophantine  pro- 
faiems  are  very  ipgenipas.  Tne  18th  question  of  Diophantuis's 
6di  boojc  is :  m/mg  two  numbers  given,  if  one  of  these  drawn  into 
a  certain  square,  and  the  odier  subtj;^ted  from  the  product,  make 
a  square,  it  is  required  to  fipd  another  square  greater  than  the  for- 
mer ^Rhich  Aail  (ip  ^e  same. 

*  In  the  Beej  .Gunnit  (says  Dr.  Hi^tton)  this  problem  is  solved  very 
gene^illy  and  scienti&cally,  by  the  assistanqb  of  another,  which  was  ua« 
known  in  Europe  til)  tl^e  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  first  applied 
to  questions  of  this  nature  by  Euler  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Widi  the  alfinnative  Mgn,  the  Beej  Gunnit  rule  for  finding  new  values 
ofaj;^  -l-j&sE  y%  is  iIhs:  suppose  ag*  4-  6  s=  il%  a  particular  case  : 
^diaand  sWch  that  as'  +  Isem';  tiben  19  x  :si  m  g  -h  nk,  and^s^ 

In  knilBtacn  irf  $bit  method!  of  compUting  the  aquar e  in  qua-* 
dbtici  vAmtbAb  fower  ftps  a  coefficient,  d^ey  iiave  pne  of  com* 
pieting  the  powers  in  some  peculiar  4»te8  of  cubioa  and  biquadra* 

tics. 

*Thiis,  having  the  ctibic  equation  a?*-f-  12  jsstC**  +  35;  firs^ 
sabtacting  4>jf*,  gives* •  —  €**  -f  12j  =  35;  next,  subtractihg  9, 
&^  g*^£x^  -j-  I2dr  —  6as  27  f  which  compl€?tes  the  binomial  cubic, 
aad  the  mots  aiae  j:— .^ssS,  orj;as5.  Again,  having  given  the  •  im« 
pei&ct  biqnaidratic  r^  —  4i^s  .^  ^  ^r  ^  ^  9999$  a  xraae  which  it  is  not 
wv  abvipvi  hoHT, to  ;biiing  it  to  a  CQ^raplete  power,  but  which  is  managed 
vith  maoh  address^  j^  this  manner.  Pirst  add  4M  x  -f  1  to  both  sidesj 
this  gives**  —  «  j?*  .f  1  =  JOQOO  -h  400  s,  where  the  first  side  is  a  com- 
plete square,  and  the  roots  are  *  *  —  1  =  V  (10000  +  400  Xy ;  but  as 
tbe  latter  side  js  not  a  complete  square,  the  author  goes  back  again,  and 
tries  another  course ;  thus,  to  the  original  equation  he  adds  4**  -|- 
400*+  1,  which  gives  ;p*  +  2*^  +  1  =4**  +  400*+  lOQOO,  two 
complete  squares,  the  roots  of  which  are  **  +  1=2*+  100:  .again 
subtract 'fi  *  and  it  beconies  **  —  2*+i=:  lOO,  which  are  again  two 
complete  squares,  the  roots  of  which  are  *  —  1  =  ^0,  and  hence  *  =s  H. 
Aftd  this  prooesB  lias  some  resemblance  to  that  which  was  afterwards 
ptscti^ed,  i/ not  iqiita^^  by  Lewis  Jercaii.    It  appeacsihowevery  that 
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the  Indians  Had  no  general  method  for  all  equations  of  these  two  powers, 
but  only  depended  on  their  own  ingenuity  for  artfully  manpging  some 
particular  cases  of  them ;  for  at  the  conclusion  of  the  above  process  the 
author  emphatically  adds,  "  the  solution  of  such  questions  as  these 
depends  on  correct  judgment,  together  with  the  assistance  of  Ood.*^ 

The  Beei  Gunnit  contains  several  curious  specimens  of  problems 
in  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  from  the  solutions  to 
which  it  is  eirident  that  the  Indians  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
chief  properties  relating  to  plane  geometry  in  £ucHd*8  Elements. 
The  47th  problem  of  the  first  book  is  cited  under  the  designatioa 
of '  tkejigure  of  the  brides  chair ^  in  reference  to  the  similarity  of 
the  diagram  employed  in  the  Indian  mode  of  demonstration  to  a 
{>alanquin;  and  in  one  of  the  solutions  the  author  of  the  Beej  Gun- 
nit observes,  that '  the  sum  of  the  sides  is  always  greater  than  the 
bypothenuse,  by  the  ass's  propositioUf  from  which  it  would  seem, 
that  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Europeans  have  their  pons  asinorumm 

This  interesting  account  of  the  Indian  algebra  is  followed  by 
ft  description  of  the  Arabian  algebra,  abridged  principally  from 
Mr.  Davis's  account  of  the  '  Khulasat-ul-Hisab,  written  by 
Bah^-ul-din,  who  died  at  Isfahan  in  the  year  1653.  We  have  her& 
some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  Arabian  notation,  for 
which,  however,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  before  us.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  whole,  that  the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  of 
algebra  especially,  among  the  Arabians,  was  much  inferior  to  that 
possessed  by  the  Indians:  they  had  no  algebraic  notation,  no 
abbreviating  symbols,  no  ac(|uaintance  with  the  indeterminate  or 
Diopbantine  analysis,  nor  with  any  thing  more  than  the  easiest  and 
elementary  parts  of  the  science. 

Dr.  Hutton  next  traces  the  history  of  algebra  among  the 
Italians,  beginning  with  Leonard  Bonacci,  of  Pisa,  who  about 
I22S  solved  quadratics  by  completing  the  square,  deriving  his 
rules,  and  even  the  double  values  in  the  possible  case  of  the  equa- 
tion'x*  4-  *i  =  ax,  from  geometrical  considerations.  The  his- 
tory is  carried  on  with  great  research,  and  so  as  to  famish  an  excel- 
lent treatise  on  the  science,  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  As  far 
as  it  goes  it  may  be  characterised  as  elaborate  and  satisfactory,  and 
we  have  only  to  hope  that  the  same  masterly  hand  will,  by  selecting 
and  classifying  the  additions  and  improvements  made  by  Clairaut^ 
Euter,  Landen,  Bezout,  Waring,  Lagrange,  Lacroix,  &c.  bring  it 
down  to  the  termination  of  the  18tb  centu]:y. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  those  tracts  which,  however  interesting 
9ind  important  many  of  the  preceding  papers  may  be,  will  tend 
principally  to  stamp  upon  this  work,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
scientific  world,  its  peculiar  character  of  value  and  excellence ; 
aamely,  those  which  relate  to  the  tbeoi^  and  practica  of  gunnery 

and 
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and  the  resiaUnce  of  fluids.    They .  occupy  about  400  pages  in  the 

9A  and  dd  volumes,  and  have  in  part  appeared   before  in   the 

Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the  Doctor's  quarto  tracts, 

though  the  greater  portion  is  original.     Such  of  our  readers  as  are 

at  all   conversant  with  the  history  of  mixed  mathematics,  and 

especially  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  projectiles,  know  that 

the  parabolic  theory  is  of  no  farther  use  than  as  it  furnishes  a  set 

of  very  elegant  construolions  and  examples  for  young  geometricians; 

and  that,  before  the  time  of  Robins,  no  progress,  in  effect,  had 

been  made  in  the  true  theory  of  military  projectiles.    And  even 

after  his  valuable  work, '  The  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,'  had 

been  published,  and  translated  with  the  addition  of  a  profound  and 

elaborate  commentary,  by  Euler,  there  still  remained  much  to  do  in 

ord^  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the  expansive 

force  of  gunpowder,  the  actual  velocities  of  shot  at  the  c6mmence- 

ment  of  their  motion  or  in  different  points  of  their  path,  the  laws 

of  the  resbtance  experienced  by  balls  and  shells  in  their  motion, 

and  the  true  nature  of  the  curve  they  describe.     Borda  and  otheni 

had  greatly  extended  the  theory,  but  principally  by  means  of 

gratuitous,  and  as  is  now  known,  inaccurate  assumptions  respecting 

the  resistance  of  the  air.    In  order,  therefore,  that  this  important 

and  intricate  department  of  philosophy  might  receive  some  essential 

improvement,  it  became  desirable  that  a  person  possessing  an  active 

and  ardent  mind,  with  habits  of  regularity  and  perseverance,  should 

be  so  circumstanced  as  to  have  both  the  inclination  to  enter  upon 

this  peculiar  investigation,  and  the  means  of  pursuing  it :  and  tliis^ 

by  a  happy  coincidence,  occurred  by  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond 

(a  man  of  science  and  of  great  public  spirit)  being  master-gene- 

nl  of  the  ordnance  just  at  die  period  when  Dr.  Hutton  was,  with 

all  the  2eal  and  activity  of  the  meridian  of  life,  dischareing  the  du« 

ties  of  the  mathematical  professorship  at  the  Roynl  Military  Aca« 

demy.  , 

Ihe  mathematical  sciences  are  taught  at  this  institution  with  a 
view  to  their  application  to  military  purposes,  and  particularly  to 
the  practice  of  artillery :  and  Dr.  Hutton  was  not  likely  to  rest 
satisfied  with  affecting  to  teach,  what,  in  truth,  there  were  no  data 
for  teaching  properly.  He  knew  that  if  the  doctrine  of  projec- 
tiles were  ever  to  be  so  exalted  as  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
mathematical  science,  it  must  rest  upon  the  basis  of  well  conducted 
experiment.  He  therefore  began  a  series  so  early  as  the  yeax 
1775 ;  and  afterward  carried  on  a  far  more  extensive  one,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (and  officially  under  the  di- 
rection of  Genei-al  Sir  Thomas  Blomfield)  during  the  summers  of 
1783  and  of  many  jiucceeding  years. 

p  i>>3  I  The 
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The  S4th  Met  contafan  a  ninute  accoont  of  the  etperitnents  of 
every  day^  with  a  register  of  the  weather^  wind^  thermomeler^  8cg« 
For  this  ve  must  refer  to  the  tract  itself,  as  well  as  for  a  description 
of  the  ballistic  pendtdum  and  other  machinery  employed  in  these 
experiments.  Our  limits  will  barely  allow  us  to  quote  a  few  of 
the  most  important  dediictiaiiB* 

*  And  first,  it  is  made  evident  by  ilie  experiments  in  1775,  that  pow- 
der fires  almost  insttmtemeomdy^  seeing  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Charge  fires,  though  the  time  be  mnch  diminished* 

'  (2.)  The  velocities  communicated  to  shot  of  the  same  weight,  with 
different  quantities  of  powder,  are  nearly  in  the  subduplicate  latio  of 
those  quantities.  A  very  small  variation^  in  defect,  taking  place  whoa 
the  quantities  of  powder  become  great. 

'  (3.)  And  when  shot  of  different  weights  are  fired  with  the  same 
quantity  of  powder,  the  velocities  communicated  to  them,  are  nearlj 
in  the  reciprocal  subduplicate  ratio  of  their  weights. 

*  (4.)  So  that,  universally,  shot  which  are  of  different  weights,  and 
impelled  by  the  firing  of  difibrent  quantities  of  powder,  acquire  veloci- 
ties which  are  directly  as  the  square  roots  of  the  quantities  of  powder^ 
and  inversely  os  the  square  roots  of  the  weights  of  the  shot,  nearly. 

'  (5.)  It  would  therefore  be  a  great  improvement  in  artillery,  to  lUakft 
use  of  shot  of  a  long  fonUi  or  of  heavier  matter ;  for  thus  the  moment 
turn  of  a  shoti  when  fired  with  the  same  weight  of  powder,  weuld  be 
Increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the  weight  of  the  shot. 

'  (6.)  It  would  also  be  an  improvement,  to  diminish  the  windage : 
for,  by  so  doing,  one  third  or  more  of  the  quantity  of  powder  might 
be  saved. 

*'  (7')  When  the  improvements  mentioned  in  the  last  two  articles  are 
considered  as  both  taking  place,  it  is  evident  that  about  half  t^^e  quan- 
tity of  Jjowder  might  be  saved,  which  is  a  very  considerable  object. 
But,  important  as  this  saving  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  still  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  guns :  for  thus  a  small  gun  may  be  made  to  have  the  efl'ect 
and  execution  of  one  of  two  or  three  times  the  weight  of  its  natiimi 
ball,  or  round  shot :  and  thus  a  small  ship  might  discharge  shot  as 
heavy  as  those  of  the  greatest  now  made  use  of.' 

Suth  were  the  information,  atMJ  the  probable  advanlag^^,  deri«- 
Table  from  the  experinients  in  1775 :  they  led  to  the  irtvention  of 
e^rmMdes,  a  spiicies  of  ordnance  which,  by  means  of  large  balls, 
atid  very umall  Viitidage,  produce  considerable  efiectB  with  smnll 
charges  of  powder. 

In  the  description  of  his  second  course  of  experiments,  which  h 
carried  on  aft^r  the  manner  of  a  joarnal,  occurs  one  of  \hcme. 
(ouches  of  goodness  and  simplicity  which  we  have  had  freqiieut 
oiccasioiis  to  admire  in  the  course  of  our  proceeding. 

*  August  31,  1785.  I  took  out  with  me,  and  employed  the  first 
class  of  gentlemen  cadets  belonging  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 

namely. 
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ittotlj,  Me»n.  Bftrllett,  Rowley,  De  Butts,  Bryce,  W.  F^nwick, 
PiikingtoOy  Edridge,  and  WatkiDS,  who  have  gooe  through  the  science 
of  fluxioas,  aud  have  applied  il  to  several  impprtaut  consideraticms  in 
natural  philosophy.  Those  gentlenien  I  have  voluntarily  offered  and 
undertaken  to  introduce  to  the  practice  of  these  experiments,  with  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  theui,  which  they  huve  before  studied 
under  my  caie.  For,  though  it  be  not  mj  academy  duty,  I  am  desi^ 
rous^of  doing  this  for  their  benefit,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  assist  th9 
eager  and  diligent  studies  of  so  learned  and  amiable  a  class  of  young 
gentlemen ;  who,  as  well  as  the  whole  body  of  students  now  in  the  up«» 
per  academy,  form  the  besit  set  of  young  men  I  ever  knew  in  my  life  ; 
nay,  I  did  not  think  it  even  possible,  in  our  state  of  society  in  this 
country,  for  such  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  exist  together  in  the  con^ 
stant  daily  habits  of  so  much  regularity  and  good  manners ;  their  beha^ 
Tiour  being  indeed  perfectly  exemplary,  such  as  would  do  honour  to 
the  purest  and  most  perfect  state  of  society  that  ever  existed  in  thd 
vorld :  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  the  great  honour  and  fu« 
tuie  services,  which  will  doubtless  be  rendered  to  the  state  by  such 
eminent  instances  of  virtue  and  abilities/ 

Maoy  of  the  results  of  this  extensive  series  of  experimentS|  are 
extremely  important:  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very 
concise  summary.  After  observing  that  they  confirm  the  deduc- 
tions from  the  former  course,  Dr.  Hutton  proceeds — 

'  It  farther  appears  also,  that  the  velocity  of  the  ball  increases  with 
the  increase  of  charge  only  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  peculiar  to  each 
gan,  where  it  is  greatest ;  and  that  by  farther  increasing  the  charge, 
the  velocity  gradually  dminishesy  till  the  bore  is  quite  full  of  powder. 
That  this  charge  for  the  greatest  velocity  is  greater  as  the  gun  is  longer^ 
but  yet  not  greater  in  so  high  a  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  gun  is ; 
80  that  the  part  of  the  bore  filled  with  powder,  bears  a  less  proportion 
to  the  whole  bore  in  the  long  guns,  than  it  does  in  the  shorter  ones ; 
the  part  which  is  filled  being  indeed  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square  root  of  the  empty  part. 

'  It  appears  too,  that  the  velocity,  with  equal  charges,  always  in- 
creases as  the  gun  is  longer ;  though  the  increase  in  velocity  is  but  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  increase  in  length ;  the  velocities  being  in 
t  ratio  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  square  roots  of  the  length  of  the 
bore,  but  greater  than  that  of  the  cube  roots  of  the  s^me,  and  is  indeed 
nearly  in  the  middle  ratio  between  the  two. 

'  It  appears,  again,  from  the  table  of  ranges,  that  the  range  increases 
in  a  much,  lower  ratio  than  the  velocity,  the  gun  and  elevation  being 
the  same.  And  when  this  is  compared  with  the  proportion  of  the  velo- 
city and  length  of  the  gun  in  the  last  paragraph,  it  is  evident  that  we 
gam  extremely  little  in  the  fange  by  a  great  increase  ii\  the  length  of  the 
gUQ,  with  the  same  charge  of  pdwder.  In  fact,  the  range  is  nearly  as 
the  5th  root  of  the  length  of  the  bore ;  which  is  so  small  an  increase,  as 
U>  amount  only  to  about  a  7th  part  more  range  for  asdouble  length  of 

D  D  4  gun. 
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Sun.     From  the  same  table  it  also  appears,  that  the  time  of  the  ball's 
tfht  is  nearly  as  the  range ;  the  gun  and  elevation  being  the  same. 
'  It  has  been  found,  by  these  experiments,  that  no  diflcrence  ir> 
caused  in  the  velocity,  or  the  range,  by  varying  the  weight  of  the  gun, 
nor  by  the  use  of  wads,  nor  by  different  degrees  of  nimming,  nor  by 
£ring  the  charge  of  powder  in  different  parts  of  it.     But  that  a  very 

freat  differencit  in  the  velpfity  arises  from  a  small  degree  in  the  wind* 
ge :  indeed  with  the  usual  established  winduij;e  only,  viz.  about  -/ifth 
of  the  calibre,  no  less  than  between  j-  and  \  of  the  powder  escapes  and 
Is  lost :  and  as  the  balls  are  often  smaller  than  the  reuylated  size,  it  fre«« 
quently  happens  that  half\\\t  powder  is  lost  by  unnecessary  windage. 

'  It  appears  too,  that  the  re!»isting  force  of  wood,  to  balls  fircfd  into  it, 
is  not  constant :  and  that  the  depths  penetrated  by  balls,  with  different 
velocities  or  charges,  are  nearly  as  the  hgarithtps  of  the  charges,  instead 
of  being  as  the  charges  themselves,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity. — Lastly,  these  and  most  other  experiments, 
show,  that  balls  are  greatly  deflected  from  the  direction  in  which  they 
lire  projected :  and  that  frequently  as  much  as  300  or  400  yards  in  a 
range  of  a  mile,  or  almost  {tli  of  the  range/ 

Tract  ^}6th  describes  a  scries  of  extensive  and  welUconducled 
experiments  upon  Robins's  m  hiriing  machhie,  to  determine  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  These,  together  with  those  made  by  firing 
balls  from  artiller}',  constitute  a  coiuplete  and  connected  series 
of  resistances  to  balls,  from  the  slow  velocities  of  5  or  10  feet  per 
second,  to  the  rapid  velocities  of  lf}00  and  200()  feet.  It  ap- 
pears from  an  examination  of  the  results,  that  though  the  resistan- 
ces are  nearly  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities  in  very  slow  motions, 
they  are  never  exactly  so.  The  exponent  of  the  velocity  indicating 
the  resistance  alzi'ays  exceeds  2.  At  200  feet  per  second  that  ex- 
ponent is  c:028  :  at  500  feet  it  is  2-0412 :  at  1000  feet  it  is  £•!  15 : 
from  thence  it  keeps  gradually  increasing  up  to  the  velocity  of  1500 
or  1600  feet  per  second,  where  the  exponent  is  2*153 :  and  from 
this  velocity  the  exponent  gradually  diminishes,  being  2136  at  the 
velocity  of  2000  feet,  the  limit  of  the  experiments. 

That  the  resistance  should  not  be  accurately  sis  the  square  of  the 
▼clocity,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  attentively  reflects 
upon  the  subject.  But  Dr.  Hutton  has  gone  farther,  and  at  pp. 
221,  222  of  the  third  volume,  has  very  satisfactorily  developed  the 
causes  of  the  variable  exponent  in  the  ratio  of  the  resistance.  He 
has  also  investigated  three  or  four  theorems  for  the  resistance  of 
balls  ;  of  which  the  following  appears  to  be  both  accurate  und  con- 
venient in  use.  Let  v  be  the  velocity  in  feet  with  which'  a  ball, 
whose  diameter  is  dietXy  moves  in  air  near  the  earth's  surface,  then 
y/'iW  the  resistance  in  avoijdupois  pounds  be  expressed  by  the  for- 
muUi  (000007565  «*--  00 J 75  v)  d\ 
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Dr.  Hutton,  having  deduced  the  law  of  resistances  to  spherical 
bodies  moving  in  the  air,  proceeds  in  a  series  of  important  pro^ 
blems  in  Tract  S7  to  apply  it  to  the  determination  of  the  most  es- 
sential particulars  in  the  motion  of  military  projectiles.  Here 
many  of  the  solutions  are  both  elegant  and  satisfactory.  But  the 
grand  problem  by  which  die  actual  trajectory  of  the  projectile  may 
be  determined  still  remains  unsolved,  and  must  do  untiisome  phi- 
losopher possessing  an  adequate  portion  of  Dr.  Hutton's  science 
aad  zeal,  shall  be  so  favourably  circumstanced  as  to  carry  through 
another  set  of  experiments  with  a  special  regard  to  that  object. 
We  shall  terminate  our  quotations,  by  transcribing  our  author's 
new  approximate  rule  to  find  the  elevation  of  a  gun  to  hit  an  object 
•t  a  given  distance. 

'  Let  D  denote  the  given  distance  of  the  object  in  feet ;  d  the  diame* 
ter  of  the  ball  in  inches,  obtained  from  the  table  of  weights  and  diame- 
ters in  problem  10;  b  the  weight  of  the  ball,  and  c  that  of  the  charge 

of  powder,  both  in  pounds;  V=l600    /  -r-the  projectile  velocity,  as 

giTen  IB  problem  13 ;  v,  the  last  velocity  with  which  the  ball  strikes  tb4 

object ;  and  t  the  time  of  the  ball's  flight.    Then 

.  *         D 
'  Divide  D  by  1338  d,  considering  the  quotient         —  as  a  log. 

*  Take  N  =  the  natural  number  of  the  log.    -  * 

V— 0 

*  Take  v  =  "vf     "^  9  the  final  velocity :  q  being  =  231, 

*  And / ass 1-  log. of  I    ^^  •  ^  j  by  problem  lU 

*  Or  ^  s=7  y      M  an  approximation  near  enough, 

64  D  * 

*  Then,  l6t*  =i  -— _..  is  the  height  above  the  object  to  be  pointed, 

*  Or  -g-  =  /y  v  "y  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  elevation. 

'  So  that,  the  height  of  the  mark  to  be  pointed  at,  above  the  object, 
is  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  the  angle  of  elevation  sim- 
ply as  the  distance,  the  projectile  velocity  being  the  same.  But,  in  the 
case  of  different  velocities,  the  height  and  the  angle  will  be  recipro- 
cally as  the  square  of  the  velocity  nearly.' 

_  ^ 

It  will  be  recollected  that  our  author  gives  the  above  merely  as 
an  approximation.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  apply  it  to  the 
results  of  a  great  many  accurate  experiments  by  0r.  Hutton  and 
others ;  and  find  that  if  the  angle  of  elevation  obtained  by  these 
theorems  be  diminished  by  lUjifieefith  part,  it  will  then  agree  very 
f^fs^ly  with  the  actual  practice  of  artillery^ 

The 
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The  38th  «id  last  tract  in  diis  coUectioii  contain  34  miacella- 
wocKxt  practical  problems,  illusitnitiiig  many  of  the  principles  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  work.  But  of  these  we  dare  not,  after  los- 
ing back  OB  what  we  have  written,  say  more  than  that  the  solutions 
are  ingenious  and  accurate;  with  the  exception  of  the  second, 
•hich  i«l.te8  to  the  effecta  of  pile  engines,  and  appean  to  need 
revision. 

Jh.  HuttOtt  has  long  been  die  most  popular  of  all  our  madie- 
matical  writers,  and  the  perusal  of  diese  volumes  has  convinced  ua, 
that  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  this  popularity,  which  promises 
to  be  as  permanent  as  it  is  extensive.  He  seems  to  have  a  con- 
stitutional, if  not  a  conscientieas,  aversion  from  the  pedantry  and 
parade  of  science.  He  never,  by  affecting  to  be  abstniee,  be^ 
comes  obscure :  nor  does  he  ever  slide  into  digressions,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  how  much  he  knows  of  odier  things  besides 
Uie  topic  of  ^scussion.  Hence  he  is  at  once  concise  and 
perspicuous.  He  manifestly  rather  writes  to  be  useful  than  to 
obtain  celebrity.  He  is  also  perpetually  aiming  at  improvements 
in  every  thing  wiiick  be  has  undertaken.  Whoever  has  occasion 
to  compare  the  successive  editions  of  hb  *  Course  of  Mathematics/ 
will  find  that  the  work  was  not  abandoned  to  its  fate  as  soon  as 
its  fame  was  established ;  but  that  it  has  been  constandy  modified 
wherever  it  was  susceptible  of  improvement.  Nor  was  this  merely 
a  habit  of  the  prime  of  life  :  for,  on  comparing  the  solutions^ now 
given  to  some  problems  on  his  favourite  subject  of  projectiles, 
with  those  which  had  previously  been  inserted  m  the  third  volume 
of  the  Course  composed  by  Dr.  Hntton  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Gregory,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  mind  has,  in  this  respect,  lost 
nothing  of  its  vigilance,  energy,  and  perspicacity. 


( ifin  iHi  I  Mil  '  ij 


Art.  X.  The  life  of  John  jChot,  containing  IHiatrationB  of 
the  History  of  the  lieformation  in  Scotland,  with  Biographical 
Notices  o/  the  principal  Refhrnurs^  and  Sketclhes  of  the  Pro- 

fre$s  of  LitereUuf^  m   Scotland^  during  a  great  Part  of'  i/te 
ijieenth  Century.      By  Thomas   M^Crie,   Minister  of  the 
Gospel.  Edinburgh. 

l^NOX  vras  one  of  thoee  characters,  who  from  their  spirit  and 
-'^  genius,  the  impetuosity  of  tlieir  tempers,  and  the  evevitfal 
limes  in  which  they  lived,  are  rarely  spoken  of,  even  at  a  distant 
period,  without  extravagant  paneg}'ric  or  unqualified  oblomy. 
Xliis  is  peculianriy  the  lot  of  ^ose  who  have  signalized  themeeives 
as  the  leaders  in  religious  commotioneir    The  object  is  momenioufty 

and 
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nd  tbe  pissiims  are  ttghfeted  in  proportion.  On  one  side  are 
arnoged  self-kiterBst,  ancient  prgiidice,  poMt^sion,  prescription, 
luthori^;  on  the  other  the  most  animated  and  animating  of 
human  principles^  conscience  ncvrly  awakened,  a  sense  of  uturpa* 
tioB  tiewly  acquired,  disdain  of  fetters  which  are  beginning  to  fall 
off|  and  the  pleasure  of  defying  tho!^  whom  men  have  been  accuse- 
komed  to  revcreitce.  Hence  in  every  cause  and  on  every  scale, 
{rom  the  petty  but  cannibal  feuds  of  Egyptian  fanatics  to  the 
iniglity  contests  of  the  League  and  of  the  Crusaders,  religious 
warfare  has  been  conducted  with  a  rancour  peculiar  to  itself.  But, 
tu  the  weapons  of  this  warfare  are  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  as  well 
as  the  sword,  as  the  |>assions  are  thoroughly  inflamed,  and  possessed 
of  ail  the  powers  of  giving  vent  to  them  which  exasperated -elo^ 
quence  bestows,  who  can  wonder  tbat^  during  the  beat^fbe  con- 
test, and  even  after  it  has  ceasid  to  be  felt,  otherwise  than  in  its 
eficcts,  the  characters  of  ^e  great  leaders  of  either  party  continue  to 
be  distorted  by  panegyric  and  detraction; — ^who  can  wonder  thai 
|he  cool  impartiality  of  later  historians  finds  no  small  occupation 
in  removing  the  varnish  or  washing  away  the  stains,  or  that  acute^ 
seas  the  most  penetrating  and  inquiry  the  most  impartial  some- 
times fail  in  detecting  so  many  misrepresentations  f  it  is  strange, 
liowever,  that,  at  the  distance  of  no  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
Uf,  with  abundant  mtiterials)  and  after  the  elaborate  inv^estigations 
of  many  ingenious  men,  it  shouM  still  be  controverted  whether  the 
Hegent  Murray  were  a  tyrant  or  a  patriot,  an  hypocrite  or  a  saini, 
w  even  whether  Knox  himself  were  a  fbrioos  and  ambitious  dema- 
gogae,  the  enemy  of  every  thing  elegant  and  sacred,  or  an  in- 
trepid and  disinterested  champion  of  truth  and  liberty. 

To  determine  points  of  so  much  importance  to  the  church  of 
whith  KnoK  was  the  founder  and  Murray  the  ^  nursing  fether,'  the 
present  biographer  has  applied  himself  with  a  zeal  and  devotion, 
^ick,  if  they  do  not  always  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  give  a  glow 
^i  an  interest  to  the  whole  Work,  rarely  communicated  to  biogra- 
phy, when  it  did  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  personal  friendship  or 
domestic  affection.  But  in  treating  tliis  subject,  a  fatality  seems 
to  hang  over  its  Scodsh  and  even  its  English  advocates.  Passion 
^  prejudice  when  applied  to  tbe  History  of  the  Reformatimi  itv 
Scotland,  seem  to  be  immortal)  and  the  respective  pattizans  enter 
ppoa  their  task  with  all  the  interest  of  agents,  indeed  of  principals, 
^  the  story  which  they  discuss.  Some,  and  those  in  other  respects 
^  good  miderstandings,  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  denitntated: 
ftll  power  of  examining  or  comprehending  evidence  appears  to  have 
^  before  the  vehemence  of  their  feelings,  and  the  Kttle  ailment 
^di  they  have  been  able  to  produce  is  suffocated  beneath  a  load 
^  pusiotaate  declamation  and  personal  abuse. 

The 
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The  feelings  and  the  prejudices  of  Dr.  M'Crie  are  more  chas- 
tizedy  and  always  under  the  command  of  a  clear  and  strong  under- 
standing. A  thorough  Presbyterian  in  his  religious  principles,  and 
a  determined  Whig  in  his  politics,  tlie  colouring  of  his  picture 
is  always  aggravated;  the  lights  are  heightened  and  the  shades 
darkened  by  the  prepossessions  of  his  church  and  of  bis  countiy : 
the  outline,  however,  is  not  distorted.  He  is  a  warm,  but  an 
bonest  man.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  but  «  friend  of  truth.  With 
great  powers  of  expression,  as  well  as  consideraAble  heat  of  temper, 
he  never  descends  to  railing.  He  detests  the  church  of  Rome; 
be  loves  not  the  church  of  England  ;  but  be  exposes  the  enormities 
of  the  former  with  fidelity  and  force,  though  not  with  malignity,  and 
be  censiu-es  what  he  conceives  to  be  imperfect  in  the  reformation  of 
the  latter,  with  an  effect  which  would  have  been  lessened  by  inde- 
cent invective.  A  vein  of  sarcastic  wit  alone  now  and  then  betrays 
him,  as  it  did  his  master,  into  undue  asperity  as  well  as  levity  of 
expression. 

These  offences,  however  prompted  by  national  prepossessions^, 
However  restrained  by  decorum,  we  scruple  not  to  confess,  would 
have  been  visited  on  the  head  of  a  dull  or  a  shallow  man  with 
greater  severity :  for  we  too  have  our  attachments,  and  even  our 
prejudices;  we  love  the  constitution,  we  love  the  order  and  decency 
of  the  church  of  England:  we  prefer  the  beauties  of  our  own 
liturgy  to  the  best  extemporaneous  effusions  of  the  wisest  of  the 
Scotish  doctors:  we  see  no  connection  between  sordidness  and 
devotion,  nor  should  we  have  expected  from  a  man  of  Dr.  M^Crie's 
enlarged  understanding  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  old  *  Mass  John,' 
euch  indignation  against  a  surplice  or  a  rochet,  things  which, 
ivith  our  countrymen,  not  only  have  ceased  to  give  offence,  but 
have  the  great  body  of  popular  opinion  in  their  favour.  Still, 
however,  to  talents  like  his  much  will  always  be  forgiven;  and 
such  are  the  merits  of  the  work  almost  in  every  other  particular, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  disposed,  as  far  as  justice  will  permit,  to 
be  blind  or  dumb  to  a  single  fault. 

Dr.  M'Crie  is  really  a  great  biographer,  isuch  as  it  has  not  been  the 
lot  of  Knox's  equals,  or  even  his  superiors,  always  to  attain :  for, 
however  ably  the  characters  of  Luther  and  Calvin  have  been  treated 
in  the  general  histories  of  their  times,  where  has  either  of  them 
found  a  biographer  like  the  present?  The  life  of  Erasmus,  an 
animating  subject  and  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  if  any  such  there 
be  within  the  compass  of  modem  literature,  has  been  frigidly 
written  by  Knight,  and  confusedly  by  Jortin;  nay  even  in  our 
present  Number  we  have  an  instance  of  a  most  original  and  strongly 
{lOarked  contemporary  and  countryman  of  our  own,  consigned  to 

pri^udicei 
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prejudices  greater  than  those  of  Dr.  M^Crie^  prejudices  chilled  by 
mediocrity  to  which  he  is  a  stranger,  while  they  are  not  redeemed 
by  one  of  his  excellences. 

Compact  and  vigorous,  often  coarse  but  never  affected,  with* 
out  tumour  and  without  verbosity,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  to 
wonder  by  what  effort  of  taste  and  discrimination  the  style  of  Dr« 
M'Crie  has  been  preserved  so  nearly  unpolluted  by  the  disgusting 
and  circumlocutory  nonsense  of  his  contemporaries.     Here  is  no 
puling  about  the  *  interesting  sufferer,'  *  the  patient  saint,' '  the 
angelic  preacher.'     Knox  is  plain  Knox,  in. acting  and  in  suffering 
always  an  hero,  and  bis  story  is  told  as  an  hero  would  wish  that  it 
should  be  told,  with  simplicity,  precision,  and  force.     Dr.  M'Crie's 
materials  are  both  ample  and  original :  since  beside  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  best  authors  who  were  contemporary  with 
his  subject,  and  the   MS.  authorities  which  the  records  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  afford,  he  has  fortunately  possessed  himself  of 
an  early  transcript  of  the  reformer's  letters,  glowing  throughout 
with  the  same  ardent  feeling  of  devotion,  and  the  same  unconquer- 
able spirit  of  liberty;,  which  animated  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit. 
To  these  materials  the  author  has  brought  a  power  of  combining  and 
enlivening  them  peculiar  to  himself.     He  has  many  points  of  re* 
semblance  to  his  subject:  a  fortitude  of  mind  which  on  subjects 
exploded  and  derided  dares  to  look  modem  prejudices  in  the  face; 
anatund  and  happy  eloquence,  with  a  power  of  discussion  on  subjects 
of  casuistry  and  of  politics  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  leader 
in  the  reformation  of  Scotland,  though  restrained  by  a  decorum  of 
expression  to  which  the  reformer's  age,  as  well  as  himself,  were 
strangers.     To  these  qualifications  are  to  be  added  the  same  stern 
reaunciation  of  all  taste  and  elegant  feeling,  where  they  appear  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  duty  ^  and  the  same  tendency  to  coarse  (or  what 
would  now  be  called  illiberal)  humour  on  subjects  where  it  is  not 
altogether  becoming.     Like  Knox  himself  he  has  neither  a  tear 
nor  a  sigh  for  Mary,  and  we  doubt  not  tliat  like  him  he  would  have 
voted  to  bring  the  royal  adulteress  and  murderer,  for  such  thej 
both  esteem  her,  to  the  block.    In  Dr.  M'Crie  the  brutal  mer-^ 
riment  displayed  by  Knox  on  die  assassination  of  Beatoun  excites 
no  ind^ation,  and  the  old  definition  of  such  sanctified  and  sya* 
tematic  mtu-ders,  *  the  execution  of  righteous  judgment  by  private 
hands,'  would  probably  be  accepted  without  reluctance. 

In  a  work  so  pregnant  with  original  argument  and  reflection 
ahnost  every  page  affords  matter  for  animadversion :  but  we  shal) 
<ioDtent  ourselves  with  detaching  from  the  text  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  passages,  and  commenting  upon  them  en  passant, 

*  Writers  unfriendly  to  our  reformer  have  endeavoured  to  fix  an 
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accosation  opon  ^im  respecting  the  assaanimtioii  of  Cardinal  Beatoun. 
Soma  have  ignorantly  asserted  that  be  was  one  of  the  conspiralorsy 
others  better  informed  have  argued  that  he  made  himself  accessory  to 
their  crime  by  taiung  shelter  among  them.  With  more  plausilMlity 
others  have  appealed  to  his  writings  as  a  proof  that  be  Vindicated  the 
deed  of  the  conspirators  as  laudabTep  or  at  least  innocent.  1  kfiow  that 
some  of  Knox's  vindicators  have  denied  this  charge,  and  maintained 
that  he  justified  it  only  in  as  far  as  it  was  the  work  of  God,  or  a  just 
retribution  in  Providence  for^the  crimes  of  which  the  Cardinal  had  been 
guilty,  without  approving  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  the  instru* 
jnents  of  punishing  him.  The  just  judgment  of  Heaven  is,  I  confisse, 
the  chief  thing  to  which  he  directs  the  attention  of  his  reader;  at  the 
tame  timfi  I  think  no  one,  who  carefully  reads  what  he  has  written  oo 
this  subiiect,  can  doubt  that  he  justified  the  action  of  tfia  conspii|itof«« 
The  truth  is,  he  held  the  opinion  that  parsons,  who  by  th«  coaMnissioa 
of  flagrant  crimes  bad  forfeited  their  liv£s  according  to  the  law  of  God 
and  the  just  laws  of  society,  such  as  notorious  tymnts  and  mvrdererw, 
mi^ht  warnantably  be  put  to  death  by  private  iadividuals,  provided  all 
reoress  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  was  rendered  impossible  in 
consequence  of  the  offend^ers  having  usurped  the  executive  authority, 
or  being  sy^ematically  protected  by  oppressive  tulers.  This  was  ai) 
opinion  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of' tyrannicide  held  i»r  so  many  of 
the  ancients  and  defended  by  Buchanan  in  his  dialogue  be  Jure  regtu 
apud  Scotoe.  It  is  a  principle,  I  oon£sss,  dangerous  in  its  application, 
extremely  Ual>le  to  be  abused  by  iurtions,  fanatical,  and  dtspesate  nKm* 
as  a  pretext  for  perpetpatiag  tae  most  nefarious  deeds.  It  wimU  be 
unjust,  however,  on  this  account  to  confound  it  with  the  f^riacipley 
which,  by  giving  to  individuals  a  liberty  to  revenge  their  own  i|uarBeIs^ 
legitinutes  assassination,  a  practice  too  common  in  that  Ji^  I  jooay 
add^  that  there  have  been  instances  of  persons,  not  invested  with  public 
authority,  executing  punishment  upon  flagitious  offenders,  as  to  which 
we  may  scruple  to  load  the  memory  of  the  actors  with  an  aggravated 
s  charge  of  murder,  though  we  cannot  approve  of  their  conduct. 

Every  thing  in  this  passage  is  according  to  the  ancient  apirk  of 
<>ur  author's  cotintry,  as  it  existed  under  igi  iil-fogukited  aaid 
unsettled  state  of  society,  when  the  aoiiereign  scrupled  not  to  re^ 
i90ve  an  obnoxious  eubject  without  law,  and  die  avibjctefc,  with  ai 
litde  formality,  retorted  the  saaie  ualicenaed  and  f»eniieaoiis  ven- 
geance on  his  sovereign.  ^  But  whoao  •sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
caan  shall  his  blood  be  shed,'  is  a  dictum  of  the  Great  Legislator 
to  which  Knox  and  his  biographer  bowed  and  bow  with  ttful 
reverence,  and  the  appUcatioo  of  it  has  in  ordinary  cases  been 
confined  by  all  but  an  inconsiderable  and  fanatical  sect  of  chrislians, 
wbo  have  narrowed  the  restriction  still  more,  to  the  shedding  of 
blood,  in  defensive  war,  and  to  the  rigibt  of  the  magistnUe  to  use 
that  sword,  which  we  are  assured  he  beapetb  not  in  vain,  for  thC 
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ttleimiatttioD  of  incorrigjlble  offeaders*  We  aa;  in  ordinary 
ca$a — fior  here  vf€  willisj^y  Uy  oot  of  the  accoiwt,  the  right  in 
nuxed  and  wdl  balanced  got erameaU  which  resides  in  one  or 
mere  branches  of  the  legaalalure  to  control,  even  by  force,  tbs 
moralities  and  usurpation  of  the  rest.  But  the  question  is  nowj 
how  far  private  individuals  have  a  right,  in  say  case  of  injustice  or. 
oppression,  to  inffict  upon  delinquent  and  tyrannical  governors  that 
veageaoce  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  uaattain^ 
abU  by  course  <^  law.  And  here,  for  the  good  of  society,^  we  are 
coapeUed  to  affimv  thai  the  whole  aigument  upon  which  this  sup» 
poMd  ri^ht  isooMstructed,  vucUlates  on  every  me. 

With  ceepect  to  tyrannicide: — not  to  remark  on  the  indecent 
uid  ioGOBsistenl  eagerness  wi^  which  Knox  and  Buchanan  could 
let  up  the  exaHiples  of  heathen  antiquity  against  the  ChristiaA 
Scriptures,  wken  the  former  made  for  their  favourite  doctrine^  and* 
the  latter  were  either  silent  <»r  prohibitory;  the  two  cases  have  n^ 
aaalagy  to  eadi  odier.  The  instance  directly  in  question  is  the 
usaasination  of  Beatoun.  The  tyrants  of  Greece  were  bold,  bad 
neo,  who  had  subverted  the  ancient  legitimate  governments  of 
their  respective  cities,  and  ia  maintenance  of  their  usurped  power 
shed  the  bloiodof  their  felloW'Citizens,  not  only  without  but  against 
all  lawful  sMithcrity.  Beatoun  was  indeed  a  profligate  and  a  brutal 
Kaa,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  him  a  murderer  even  of 
WiabaFl,uailess  every  judge  who  executes  the  laws  with  unrelenting 
rigour  be  eittitled  to  mat  denomination.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  be  was  an  ecclesiastical  magistrate,  regularly  empowered  to 
aldanister  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  (a  bad  and  cruel  system  we 
Sflaiit,  but  still  a  system,)  by  which  heretics  were  consigned  to  a 
most  painAd  deadi.  As  the  law  then  stood,  Wishact  came  faidy 
witliia  that  definition.  He  had  publicly  arraigned  the  doctrines 
of  the  established  church,  broken  her  order,  despised  her  discipline, 
pieaohed  ki  private  houses,  and  administered  the  communion  with- 
out authority  in  places  unconsecrated,  and  after  a  form  of  his  owa« 
For  these  offences,  the  primate*  of  the  kingdom  apprehended, 
tried,  and  burnt  him.  Now  here,  if  there  were  any  murder,  the 
Isw.  was  the  murderer  and  not  the  judge.  Beatoun,  infamous  as 
he  was,  4id  what,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  age,  a  good 
BMU  might  have  esteemed  it  his  duty  to  do.  Nor  does  this  in  any 
degp^  lessen  the  merit  of  Wishart.  He  appears  to  have  devoted 
himielf  cheerfully  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  he  probably  had  the 
■i^Kify  to  foresee  the  blessed  consequences  of  so  magnanimous  a 
condoct.  But  admitting  die  criminality  of  Beatoun,  and  at  the 
^e  time  allowing  his  situation  to  have  been  inaccessible  to  the 
ordinary  forms  of  Justice^  even  on  the  lax  principle  of  expediency 

itself, 
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itseify  were  it  not  better  for  society,  that  an  illiutrioUs  and  6Ver« 
grown  offender  should  es<^ape  with  impunity,  than  that  private  in- 
dividuals, even  if  not  parties,  should  be  permitted  to  assume  to' 
themselves  the  summary  execution  of  whatever  they  may  please  to 
call  justice?  For  if  this  principle  were  once  admitted  as  an 
e:Kception  to  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  law,  what  judge 
would  be  found  to  execute  the  office  entrusted  to  him  with  vigour  and 
decision,  when,  after  carrying  into  effect  a  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  by  him,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  would  have  but  to 
pronounce  the  execution  a  murder  and  the  judge  a  tyrant,  after 
which  he  would  become  of  course  an  object  of  legitimate  revenge  i 

Dr.  M 'Crie  is  extremely  anxious,  though  he  does  not  Wholly 
approve  the  'conduct  of  Beatoun's  murderers,  to  discriminate  bcf^ 
tween  such  cases  and  private  assassination.*  *  It  would,'  says  be, 
*  be  unjust  on  this  account,  to  confound  it  with  the  principle, 
which,  by  giving  to  individuals  a  liberty  to  revenge  their  own  quar- 
rels, legitimates  assassination/  Were  then  these  men,  one  of 
whom  Knox  indeed  calls  a  man  of  *  nature  most  gende  and  modest,' 
actuated  by  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  religion,  liberty,  and 
justice  ?  ^  Were  they  or  were  they  not  the  personal  friends  of 
Wishart:  and  had  that  martyr  been  less  amiable,  had  his  suffer* 
ings  left  a  regret  less  pungent  in  the  hearts  of  these  very  men, 
would  the  general  '  principle'  have  operated  with  such  instant  and 
decisive  effect  to  the  distinction  of  his  destroyer?  Is  a  man  then  a 
cooler  and  more  competent  judge  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  a 
beloved  friend,  recently  deprived  of  life  by  an  iniquitous  sentence, 
dian  of  his  own?  For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  we  think 
otherwise — but  for  this  very  "reason,  Jie  is  no  more  to  be  entiust^ 
with  the  execution  of  vengeance  in  die  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
Strange  indeed  it  is  that  these  men  who,  on  every  otlier  occasion, 
had  the  bible  in  their  hands  and,  its  precepts  in  their  mouths,  should 
have  forgotten  this  one  confdunding  text — *  Dearly  beloved,  avenge 
not  yourselves !' 

But  in  the  next  place,  admitting  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
death  of  Beatoun  was  a  benefit  to  his  country — that  it  prevented, 
in  all  probability,  a  long  course  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  «nd  that 
by  one  decisive  stroke,  it  removed  the  greatimpediment  to  reforma- 
tion—what was  the  commission  tliese  men  had  to  shew  for  under- 
taking tlie  work  ? — their  own  opinion^  on  this  hypothesis,  as  their 
^■■'  ■  ■*   I  ■     ■«■■■. .  I.,  ■  ■        I      ,-  ■  ■     I  ' 

•  In  a  note  he  glances  obliquely  at  the  murder  of  Sharp,  as  a  case  *^^^*^^^^^, 
siderable  palliation.    He  probably  classes  it  with  that  of  Beatoun — and  so  ao  ««« 
though  we  think  very  differently  from  our  author  as  to  the  nature  of  both  cases.    ^ 
Sharp  was  an  apostate  as  vt ell  as  a  persecutor,  whila  Beatoun^  though  more  atrocio 
was  more  consistent  in  his  cruelties*  ^ 

own 
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own  passions  on  the  other.  They  were  no  branch  of  the  Ic^isla^ 
tore — they  were  not  soldiers  authorized  in  open  war  to  kill  and 
liay — they  were  not  magistrates  empowered  to  bring  offenders  to 
justice;  and  had  they  been  the  last,  which  for  them  perhaps  is  tii« 
mo9t  favourable  supposition,  where  was  the  arraignment,  the  proof, 
the  defence,  the  sentence  ?  all  transacted  in  a  few  minutes,  with 
drawn  swords,  in  the  chamber  of  a  trembling  victim.  In  short, 
the  only  plea  was  that  which  is>expressly  condemned  by  their  own 
icripiures,  '  that  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.' 

The  concluding  sentence  of  tliis  paragraph  is  equally  excep- 
liouable  with  the  rest — '  There  have  been  instances  of  persons 
oot  invested  with  public  authority  executing  punishment  upon 
fiagitious  offenders,  as  to  which  we  may  scruple  to  load  the  me« 
mory  of  the  actors  with  an  aggravated  charge  of  murder,  although 
we  cannot  approve  of  their  conduct.'  Dr.  M'Crie's  conception 
of  this  case  is  in  the  highest  degree  inaccurate  and  perplexed. 
For  the  fact  being  supposed,  and  also  that  it  was  committed  with 
deliberation,  the  question  is  no  longer,  whether  it  be  murder, 
manslaughter,  or  justifiable  homicide,  but  whether  it  be  murder 
or  a  meritorious  act  of  justice.  In  other  words,  the  'actors 
must  either  be  loaded  with  the  aggravated  charge  of  murder,'  of 
their  conduct  must  be  wholly  approved.  There  is  no  medium. 
In  short,  through  the  whole  of  this  most  obnoxious  paragraph, 
there  is  a  tendency,  unperceived,  we  sincerely  believe,  by  the  author 
himself,  and  to  which  he  has  been  betrayed  by  his  absurd  partiality 
for  the  hero  of  the  cause  of  reformation  in  his  country,  to  in- 
vert the  charge  of  murder,  by  transferring  it  from  the  voluntary 
ud  unauthorized  avengers  of  their  slsfUghtered  friends,  to  the 
judge  who,  with  whatever  circumstances  of  cruelty,  acted  under 
the  authority  of  existing  laws  which  he  was  regularly  commissioned 
to  execute. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  an  alarming  symptom  of  de- 
pravation which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  English  character, 
have  compelled  us  to  take  up  this  subject  with  more  than  ordinary 
Knoosness.  Assassination  has  become  dreadfully  frequent  among 
^-  the  diffusion  of  unprincipled  publications  among  the  loM'er 
^ks  has  also  produced  a  generation  of  shallow  and  pernicious 
f^ners,  who,  either  before  or  after  the  commission  of  such  atro- 
cious acts,  may  be  served  at  a  very  cheap  rate  with  drugs  to  lull 
Wr  consciences  asleep, '  by  putting  *  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet 
for  bitter.'  TTie  atrocious  assassin  of  Mr.  Percival  was  a  rea- 
*OQer  upon  these  principles.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  impute  to  a 
tnan  like  Dr.  M'Crie  any  purpose  of  fostering  principles  so  de- 
Mable ;  but  as^he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  tendency 
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[  hi>  own  poaitioTu,  it  became  our  duty  to  the  public  to  poiot 
lem  out. 

One  word  more  on  this  subject  and  we  have  done.  What  Knox 
lought  of  Beatoun's  death,  his  own  indecent  and  brutal  narratiTe 
F  the  manner  of  it  too  clearly  proves.  We  would  now  ask  Dr. 
I'Crie  whether  his  own  ideas  of  a  faithful  mioister  allow  him  to 
iBtil^  the  conduct  of  his  hero  on  this  occasion  i  If  they  do  not,  b« 
as  in  duty  bound  to  express  himself  with  his  usual  cleanwss  and 
ecision  on  a  point  of  such  importance. 

Knox  entered  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  soon  after  the  assas- 
nation,  and  was  called  to  Jhe  office  of  preacher.  What  Uico,  we 
ik,  was  the  condition  of  tliat  company  of  whose  consciences  he 
ad  taken  the  direction  i  '  They  had  killed  and  also  taken  posses- 
ion.' 'Ilieir course  began  in  bloodshed,  continued  in  robbery,  and: 
nded  in  rebellion.  Nat  content  widi  dispatching  the  object 
f  iheir  haired,  they  bad  displaced  his  servants,  seized  his  goods, 
evoured  his  provisions,  and  turned  his  artillery  against  a  force  law 
illy  commissioned  to  reduce  them.  Under  these  circumstances, 
1  what  subjects  did  the  yoimg  and  zealous  preacher  betake  him- 
^If,  and  on  w  hat  topics  did  he  principally  iosbt — on  the  four  kin^ 
oms  of  Daniel,  and  the  imlichristian  character  of  the  Pope !  Had: 
[nox  then  not  acquired  the  honesty  or  the  boldness  for  which  h«: 
ecame  afterwards  so. famous?  Ilie  preacher  who  so  liberally 
pplied  the  character  of  Jezebel  to  that  of  Mary,  could  he  find 
o  resemblance  of  Abab  in  his  own  friends  and  companions?  But 
e  appr&ved  the  slaughter.  So  it  appears,  and  so  much  the  wors* 
ar  him.  On  what  principles,  however,  of  morality  could  he  ap- 
irove  what  followed— Necessity — that  is,  a  necessity  created  by' 
iiilt }  On  the  whole,  we  should  have  honoured  the  fairness  of 
!>r.  M'Crie  as  a  biographer  quite  as  much,  if,  in  the  midst  of  hit 
leclamations  against  the  Catholics  at  this  time,  he  had  for  onct' 
lone'them  the  justice  to  acknowledge  their  lenity  to  those  con-l 

Eirators  in  granting  them  the  terms  they  did ;  in  not  insisting  Uut' 
I  actual  perpetrators ,  of  Beatoun's  murder  at  least  should  be 
;iven  up  to  public  justice,  that  they  might  be  consigned  to  tht; 
^bbet  instead  of  the  gallies.  This  is  a  tone  and  language  whiob, 
n  speaking  of  such  a  work,  we  diould  not  have  widied  to  assume ;, 
>ut  the  author  and  the  times  compel  us  to  adopt  it. 

Such  then  were  the  instruments,  very  exceptionable,  it  ongfat  to; 
lave  been  acknowledged,  in  themselves,  whicb  were  nevettbeleM 
>emiitted  by  Providence  to  give  the  first  blow  in  Scotland  to  i< 
superstition  at  once  the  most  cruel  and  degrading,  whicb,  under  tbsi 
lame  or  semblance  of  Christianity,  had  ever  darkened  Ibe  ub-| 
ieratandings  or  enslaved  the  coDScieoces  of  men. 
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The  next  step  in  tliis  great  work  we  can  contemplate  with  ap- 
ffobaeioR.  Hie  amtocrac)*  of  that  country,  consisting  of  the  no- 
bility and  lesser  barons,  iiad  so  long  been  accustomed  to  controul 
by  force  the  enormities  of  their  sovereigns,  that  their  interference 
on  great  occasions  may  be  regarded  as  constitutional.  Accordingly, 
vii»i  a  great  and  respectable  portion  (perhaps  the  majority)  of 
this  powerfid  body  modestly  demanded  for  themselves  liberty  of 
conscience  and  worship,  and  were  refused;  when  for  the  same  end 
ilone,  they  next  took  arms,  resolving  to  act  iipen  the  defensive; 
then  they  endeavoured  by  successive  treaties  to  secure  to  them- 
selres  these  great  and  inalienable  rights;  and  when,  upon  dis- 
inniiig  again,  they  fcuiid  every  engagement  violated  and  eveiy 
toDcesston  revoked,  they  had  recourse  to  a  step  less  violent  than 
y  often  been  practised  towards  their  sovereigns  in  person,  we 
wean  the  suspension  of  the  queen  regent;  and  by  degrees,  with  the 
^  of  the  nation  on  their  side,  in  a  peaceable  and  legislative 
lunmer,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  useful,  moderate,  and  respect- 
ai»ie  establishment,  which  exists  among  their  posterity  to  this  day. 
TW,  if  any  could  be,  was  justiSable  resistance ;  resistance  without 
f^ioQ — an  interference  not  of  a  few  fanatical  individuals,  to 
fe^e  tbemaelves  on  an  obnoxious  judge,  but  of  a  great  order  in 
l))e  state,  embodied  and  armed  for  the  purposes  of  securing  to  their 
<^Qtry  what  no  laws  or  institutions  can  justly  take  away,  the  rights 
^'fcoMcience. 

In  relating  the  triumphant  progress  of  this  revolution,  we  are  far 
^  being  offended  by  the  exulting  tone  which  our  biographer  as* 
*i<ne9 :  all  that  is  dear  to  him  in  civil  or-  religious  polity  was  at 
^ii€;  it  was  moreover  the  most  illustrious  period  of  his  heroes  life, 
^  greater  surely  can  no  private  man  appear,  dian  when  by  his 
^cats,his  spirit,  and  his  eloquence,  he  is  wielding,  as  inferior  instrti* 
^nts,  half  the  rank  and  po%\er  of  his  country  in  order  to  subvert 
^  ancient  and  mischievous  superstition,  and  to  build  on  its  basi» 
*noble  temple  of  truth  and  liberty. 

But  of  the  literal  subversion  of  many  noble  buildingS|  whicfa^ 
perhaps  unavoidably,  took  place  in  the  course  of  this  great  revolu^ 
^  Dr.  M'Crie  permits  himself  to  speak  with  a  savage  and 
^^'^Ctttic  triumph,  which  evinces  how  zealous  and  practical  aa 
Wper  he  would  himself  have  proved  in  the  work  of  destructioti, 
^  he  been  bom  in  the  l6lh  century.  Less,  we  are  persuaded, 
'oold  then  have  been  heard  of  Rowe  or  Willock  as  auxiliaries  of 
Knox,  than  of  M'Crie.  On  the  waitings  of  modern  taste,  when 
■■greeted  to  this  fashionable  topic  of  invective,  he  has  no  compas« 
Hon :  nay,  he  most  provokingly  taunts  the  poor  antiquaries  with 

ueir  obligations  to  Knox  for  having  produced  so  many  fine  sub- 
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jecU  for  ihe  pencil  and  the  graver.  This  is  really  more  than  can 
be  borne  :  we  must  interpose  to  rescue  from  such  ruffian  haudi 
an  innocent  and  persecuted  fraternity ;  and  lest  some  poor  artist, 
tvith  pallet  and  pencil,  should  undertake  a  pilgrimage,  in  con* 
sequence  of  this  ironical  encouragement,  to  Perth  and  Scoon, 
the  first  scene  of  these  outrages,  or  to  St.  Andrews,  which  war 
the  second,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  inform  him,  that  instead  of 
picturesque  and  beautiful  remains  he  will  not  find  a  vestige  of  those 
magnificent  edifices  which  once  adorned  the  former,  and  at  the 
latter,  one  vast  fragment  alone  will  instruct  him  not  what  but 
where  was  once  the  metropolitan  church  of  Scotland.  It  was  to 
the  subsequent  dereliction  of  the  edifices  which  Kn»x  had  spared, 
that  almost  every  object  of  the  pencil  in  that  country  is  owing. 

We  are  next  to  contemplate  Knox  actively  employed  in  settling 
the  infant  church,  a  work  in  which  he  met  with  no  small  obstruc- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  young  queen,  filled  with 
all  the  prejudices  of  popery,  and  educated  in  all  the  licence  of  a 
voluptuous  court.  The  poverty  of  the  country  which  she  came  to 
govern;  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  people,  the  sour  and  inflexible 
humdur  of  the  reformers,  all  conspired  to  fill  her  with  disgust 
against  a  situation  and  a  religion  so  little  resembling  those  which 
she  had  left  behind.  In  his  conversations  with  this  princess,  Knox 
aeems  to  have  copied  the  tone  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  when  repre- 
hending by  divine  commission  their  idolatrous  sovereigns.  Nor  was 
he  much  less  formidable:  for  though  unable  like  them  to  command 
the  elements  and  to  call  down  vengeance  from  above,  he  had  at  hi« 
command  an  exasperated  people,  to  whom  he  was  not  backward  in 
appealing  against  the  mandates  of  his  sovereign.  The  precipitancy, 
the  profligacy,  and  we  fear  too,  the  unnatural  cruelty  of  Mary 
herself,  afforded  to  the  cause  of  Reformation  advantages  which  its 
best  friends  could  neither  have  foreseen  nor  hoped,  and  by  one  of 
those  astonishing  interpositions  which  baffle  all  human  calculation, 
jhe  great  and  devoted  patroness  of  the  old  religion  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  of  establishing  the  new  one. 

Presbytery  being  now  established  in  Scotland,  we  must  be  in- 
dulged (we  are  led  to  it  by  some  curious  and  original  information 
of  our  author)  in  some  reflexions  on  the  peculiar  fitness  of  such  an 
establishment  for  that  country,  and  on  the  characters  -of  its  first 
champions  compared  with  those  who  followed  them,  in  anoiher 
great  national  struggle,  about  a  century  later. 

Presbytery,  which,  like  a  certain  language. 


<  is  found 

'  To  flourish  most  iu  barren  ground/ 
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Srst  sprang  up  among  the  rocks  of  Switzerland,  and  quickly  found  a 
congenial  soil  and  climate  when  transplanted  to  the  banks  of  the  Tay 
and  the  Forth.  Naturally  allied  to  a  republic,  its  maxims  are  in 
perpetual  hostility  with  monarchic  government.  Its  pretensions 
are  higher  than  those  of  the  primitive  church  under  the  iirst  Chris- 
tian emperors :  it  admits  of  no  interference  of  civil  authority  with 
its  own  diicipliae;  it  claims,  on  the  contrary,  an  unlimited  right  of 
discussing  the  conduct  of  civil  governors  in  the  pulpit.  These  prin-' 
ciples,  together  with  the  vacillating  politics  of  James  the  Sixth, 
V  and  the  unskilfully  rigid  attachment  of  his  son  to  episcopacy,  suffi- 
ciently account  for  all  the  contests  between  the  kirk  and  the  crown 
from  the  days  of  Knox  to  those  of  tlie  covenant  But,  during  this 
interval,  though  principles  remained  the  same,  a  new  and  far* 
inferior  race  of  men  had  sprung  up  to  support  them.  Till  very 
lately  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  first  instruments  of 
the  reformation  in  Scotland  as  senybarbarians,  men  of  strong  minds 
indeed,  great  warmth  and  honesty,  and  of  a  powerful  and  ^iwaken- 
ing  eloquence.  The  latter  qualities,  it  is  true,  they  enjoyed  in  per- 
iection ;  hut  it  is  proved  by  Dr.  M'Crie  tliat  they  were  also  ac- 
complished and  elegant  scholars.  It  has  been  elsewhere  observed 
that  natioDB  sometimes  attain  to  great  perfection  in  the  ornamental 
arts  before  tbev  have  learned  those  which  minister  to  common  con- 
venience;  and  ihusi  at  a  period  when  the  common  people  of  Scot- 
land were  a  barefooted  rabble,  with  scarcely  a  chimney  to  their 
houses,  robbing,  plundering,  and  destroying  each  other  with  little 
restraint  from  law,  and  altnost  universal  protection  from  their 
chiefs;  there  arose  a  raoe  of  scholars,  who,  in  the  midst  of  filth  and 
smoke  and  pov^erty  and  an  unsettled  government,  resolutely  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  of  antiquity,  till  they  had  learned 
to  compo9e  in  the  Latin  languHge  with  an  ease  and  elegance 
unknown  since  the  days  of  Augustus.  To  prove  this  singular  fact 
we  have  only  to  quote  Dr.  M'Crie's  well  attested  account  of  the 
family  of  John  Rowe. 

*  The  Grammar  school  of  Perth  was  the  most  celehrated  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to  send  their 
children  there  (thither)  for  their  education.  Many  of  these  were  boarded 
^th  Mr.  Rowe,  who  instructed  them  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  As  no- 
thing bat  Latin  was  spoken  by  the  boys  in  the  school  and  in  the  fields, 
«o  nothing  was  spoken  in  Mr.  Rowe's  house,  but  French.  The  passages 
of  Scripture  read  in  the  family  before  and  after  meals,  if  in  the  Old 
Testament,  were  read  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English. 
If  in  the  New  Testament,  they  were  read  in  Greek.  His  son  John, 
when  ie  was  between  four  and  five  years  old,  was  taught  the  Hebrew 
characters,  and  at  night  he  read  the  Hebrew  chapter  in  the  family,' 

AH  this  however  might  have  been  done,  and  many  learned  men 
J^  E  E  3  might 
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might  have  issued  from  this  excellent  seminary  without  a  tincture 
of  those  classical  graces  which  really  adorned  them,  had  not  nature 
led  tlie  way  by  instilling  into  their  minds  unusual  portions  of  taifte 
and  genius.  At  the  period  of  the  covenant,  whatever  remained  of 
these  qualities,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  in  Scotland,  had  gone 
over  to  the  episcopal  clergy.  In  fact,  it  was  these  qualities  which 
upheld  episcopacy  for  a  season  against  prejudices  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  invincible. 

But  to  return — the  eloqueuce  of  Knox  and  his  associates,  which 
wrought  such  wonders  in  its  day,  was  of  a  very  singular  composi- 
tion* Tile  matter  of  it  came  warm  from  tlie  heart,  in  a  cause 
which  absorbed  every  faculty  of  the  speaker;  but  the  manner  was 
caught  partly  from  the  solemn  denunciations  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
and  partly  from  the  energetic  and  animating  tone  of  tlie  free  orators 
of  antiquity.  Of  the  meek  spirit  of  the  Gospel  it  certainly  partook 
in  a  very  slender  degree.  ^JThat  temper  was  ill  suited  to  the  work  in 
hand.  But  of  Che  eloquence  of  this  period  it  must  at  least  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  was  natural  and  manly,  without  cant  and  with- 
out fanaticism ;  formed  by  men  of  vigour  and  good  taste,  upon  ex- 
cellent models,  and  calculated  alike  (which  is  the  highest  character 
of  eloquence)  for  the  few  aod  the  many. — In  less  than  a  century 
this  spirit  was  fled  from  the  kirk  of  Scotland ;  and  Henderson,  Gil- 
lespie, and  their  brethren  of  the  covenant,  bore  no  more  resem- 
blance to  Knox,  Willock,  and  Rowe,  than,  at  this  day,  do  the  cold 
and  feeble  successors  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  to  those  animated 
and  excellent  preachers.  In  fact  these  men  were  at  once  without 
spirit  and  without  sobriety,  meddling  and  hot-headed,  fanatical  and 
dull.  This  lamentable  declension,  besides  a  great  prostration  of 
native  genius,  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  poverty  and  meanness 
of  their  education.  They  knew  little  of  antiquity — they  wwe  not 
learned  in  the  original  languages  of  scripture ;  but  they  had  drawn 
their  information,  such  as  it  was,  from  narrow  Calvinistic  systems 
of  theology,  which  had  by  that  time  begun  to  swarm  upon  the 
continent,  and  which,  as  they  fostered  their  native  bigotry  and 
bitterness,  damped  every  warm  feeling  of  genius,  and  crippled  every 
movement  of  free  and  excursive  intellect.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
these  men  wielded  the  great  machine  of  popular  opinion  with  no 
less  power  than  Knox:  for  the  truth  was,  that  the  taste  of  preachers 
and  of  people  was  then  become  equally  depraved — the  nonsense 
of  the  one  suited  the  nonsense  of  the  other — they  had  an  appetite 
for  cant,  and  they  were  fed  with  it  to  the  full. 

Classical  taste  n^eauwhile  sought  refuge  in  another  quarter  and 
another  cause,  until  Pitcairn,  the  last  Latin  poet  in  Scotland,  be- 
wailed in  strains  not  unworthy  of  Buchanan  tlie  lost  fortunes  of  the 

House 
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House  of  Stu&rt.  A  late  attempt  to  restore  this  faculty,  has  hut 
contributed  to  revive  and  perpetuate  the  national  disgrace.  The 
Muses  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  fled,  as  it  would  seem,  before  the 
predominating  genius  of  physiology  and  political  oeconomy. 

By  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers  Knox  has  been  seriously  u> 
vested  with  prophetical  powers.  On  this  delicate  subject,  equally 
afraid  to  deny  and  unwilling  to  concede,  his  biographer  speaks  in 
the  following  cautious  and  discriminating  l^ngui^e. 

*  There  are,  however,  several  of  his  sayings,  which  cannot  be  vindi- 
cated upon  these  principles,'  (general  probabilities  and  the  warnings  of 
Scripture,)  *  and  which  he  himself  rested  upon  different  grounds.  Of  this 
kind  were,  the  assurance,  which  he  expressed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Scottish  troubles,  that  the  cause  of  the  congregation  would  ultimately 
prevail/  (in  which,  after  all,  native  sagacity  and  a  sanguine  temper 
might  have  a  great  share,)  *  his  confident  hope  of  again  preaching  in 
his  native  country  and  at  St.  Andrews,  avowed  by  him  during  his  impri- 
sonment on  board  the  French  gal  lies,  and  frequently  repealed  during 
bis  exile,  with  the  intimations  which  he  gave  respecting  the  death  of 
Thomas  Maitland  and  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
his  contemporaries  considered  these  as  proceeding  from  a  prophetic  spi- 
rit, and  have  attested  that  they  received  an  exact  accomplishment.    The 
most  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  delicate  question  is,  by  dismissing  it 
at  once,  and  summarily  pronouncing  that  all  pretensions  to  extraordi- 
nary premonition,  ought  without  examination  to  be  discarded  as.fe.nciful 
«nd  visionary.     But  I  doubt  much,  if  this  method  of  determining  the 
question  would  be  doing  justice  to  the  subject.  Est  periculum  (ne)  aut 
neglectis  his,  impid  fraude,  aut  susceptis,  anili  superstitione,  obligemur. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  di^osition  which  mankind  discover  to  pry  into 
tbe  secrets  of  futurity,  has  always  been  accompanied  with  much  credu<{ 
lity  and  superstition;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  age  in  which  our 
reformer  lived,  was  prone  to  credit  the  marvellous,  especially  as  to  the 
infliction  of  divine  judgments  upon  individuals.     On  the  other  band, 
lliere  is  gieat  danger  of  running  into  scepticism,  and  of  laying  down 
general  principles  which  may  lead  us  ultimately  to  contest  the  truth  of 
theb(ist  authenticated  facts.     This  is  an  extreme  to  which  the  present 
^e  inclines.     That  there  have  been  instances  of  persons  having  presen- 
timents and  premonitions  as  to  events  which  happened  (should  hap« 
pen)  to  themselves  and  others,  there  is,  1  think,  the  best  reason  to  be- 
lieve.   The  canon  of  our  faith  is  contained  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
aad  New  Testament;  we  must  not  look  to  impressions,  or  new  revela- 
tiOQs,  as  the  rule  of  our  duty ;  but  that  God  may,  on  particular  occa-? 
5ions,  forewarn  persons  of  some  things  which  shall  happen,  to  testify  his 
Approbation  of  them,  to  encourage  them  to  confide  in  him  in  particular 
circumstances,  is  not,  I  think,  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  either 
natural  or  revealed  religion.     Some  of  the  reformers  were  men  of  singu-. 
w  piety ;  they  were  exposed  to  uncommon  opposition,  and  had  uncom- 
Wion  services  to  perform;  they  were  endued  with  extraordfnary  gifts ;  and 
/  ttm  inclined  to  beUeve  were  occasionally  favoured  with  premonitions 
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with  respect  to  events  which  concerned  themselves,  other  individuals, 
or  the  church  in  general.' 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  a  fact  so  controverted  even  among 
wise  and  good  men,  it  is  impossible  not  to  honour  the  fortitude  of 
one  who,  in  spite  of  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
incredulity  which  prevails  at  present,  dares  to  avow  the  probability 
of  it  and  to  support  it  by  an  argument  at  once  so  rational  and  so 
unfashionable.  With  regard  to  the  argument  itself,  though  it  may 
Ibe  easy  to  deride,  it  is  impossible  to  confute  it :  for  if  ^  no  one  can 
refute  a  sneer/  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  a  sneer  can  re* 
fute  nothing. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception 
of  one  book,,  has  been  irrefragably  proved  by  our  author  to  be  the 
work  of  Knox :  an  undertaking  in  which  Dr.  M^Crie  seems  to  have 
been  aware  that  truth  alone  was  indebted  to  him;  for  he  speaks 
with  no  disrelish  of  the  broad  and  coarse  buifoonery  with  which  it 
requires  no  fastidiousness  of  taste  to  be  disgusted,  and  which  can 
now  no  longer  be  imputed  to  some  unknown  and  impertinent 
interpolator. 

Many  of  Dr.  M^Crie's  readers  have  probably  conceived  of  tbiii 
'  son  of  thunder*  as  of  a  large  athletic  man,  able  in  that  age  of 
'  apostolic  blows  and  knocks'  to  have  proved  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
doctrine  by  the  sword  as  well  as  '  by  tongue  and  lively  voice.'  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  of  slender  frame  and  feeble  constitution, 
(Beza  says  corpore  pusillo,)  literally  worn  out  by  labours  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  and  by  sufferings  at  another.  But  cujusque  mens, 
is  est  quisque,  and  Knox  might  be  said  to  be  all  soul  and  spirit. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  and  gifted  men  upon  whom  the  moral  and 
religious  destinies  of  nations  ajfe  made  to  depend,  and  like  the  two  other 
heroes  of  the  Reformation,  Calvin  and  Luther,  was  sent  into  the  world 
with  energies,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  and  when  mighty  energies 
were  not  wanted  to  subvert  mighty  abuses,  would  have  been  mis- 
chievous in  tlieir  strength.  In  Knox  and  Calvin  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  perfect  harmony  of  principles  and  temper.  Lutlier, 
besides  the  strange  erratic  course  which  he  held  on  the  subject  of 
concomitancy  in  the  sacrament,  had  a  tincture  of  enthusiasm  from 
which  both  the  others  were  exempt.  All  agreed  in  the  predestina- 
rian  doctrine,  and  in  that  of  justification  by  faith ;  but  more  strik* 
ingly  in  an  indignant  spirit  of  opposition  to  existing  abuses,  in  a 
disregard  of  worldly  rank  and  power,  in  a  constitutional  intrepidity 
not  to  be  awed,  and  a  pertinacity  never  to  be  wearied.  Yet  what 
topics  are  so  fashionable,  with  those  who  have  no  other  scale  of 
character  than  the  tame  mediocrity  of  settled  times,  as  the  rigour 
and  obstinacy  of  these  great  reformers?  And  yet  what  is  plainer 
than  that  the  workmen  were  merely  suited  to  their  work?    i^opery 

was 
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was  not  a  pile  to  be  battered  down  by  popguns.  Its  foundations 
were  deeply  laid  in  ancient  power,  in  terrible  cruelty,  in  universal 
ignorance.  From  the  want  of  such  powerful  engines,  how  many 
pious  spirits  had  long  deplored  its  corruptions,  and  wounded  their 
own  consciences  by  partaking  of  its  plagues !  How  many  penetrat* 
bg  understandings  bad  long  seen  and  derided  the  great  imposture, 
jet  seen  and  derided  in  secret ;  either  awed  by  its  terrors  or  bribed 
by  its  emoluments!  Courage  therefore  not  to  be  appalled,  and 
integrity  not  to  be  corrupted,  must  be  combined  with  piety  and 
acuteness  to  constitute  a  first  reformer;  and  ail  these  qualifications 
met  in  this  incomparable  triumvirate,  and,  in  their  perfection,  in 
diem  alone. 

Thus  much  then  for  the  subject  of  this  vigorous  and  original  work. 
With  respect  to  the  style,  it  is  natural  and  forcible,  free  from  all 
modem  affectation,  cKcepting  the  abominable  verb  ^  narrate',  which 
must  absolutely  be  proscribed  in  all  good  writing.  It  abounds 
indeed  with  Scotticisms,  for  which  we  Tike  it  the  better.  They  are 
the  n$^eopiov  rt  of  a  work  so  thoroughly  national.  For,  why  should 
a  Scotsman,  who  is  ashamed  of  nothing  else  belonging  to  his  coun- 
try, be  ashamed  of  its  dialect  P  It  is  to  English  what  the  Doric  was 
to  pure  Greek,  adorned  with  many  rustic  graces  which  have  long 
been  ibit  and  acknowledged  in  the  poetry  of  that  country.  Why 
dien  should  it  not  be  tolerated  in  history,  especially  since  experience 
has  shewn  that  no  efforts  of  their  best  writers  have  been  able  wholly 
to  avoid  it  i  With  respect  to  die  typography  of  the  quotations,  we 
were  disposed  to  invoke  the  shade  of  William  Bowyer:  they  have 
been  committed  to  an  illiterate  compositor,  and  never,  as  appears, 
revised  by  the  learned  author.  The  Latin  is  almost  unintelligible, 
and  in  a  Greek  epigram  of  four  lines,  there  are  three  errata.  This 
mechanical  defect  we  should  not  have  mentioned  had  such  a  work 
been  likely  to  rest  in  a  first  or  second  edition. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  M^Crie  with  sincere  esteem  aud  good- 
will, notwithstanding  some  important  points  of  difference  which  a 
litde  more  candour  and  courtesy  to  a  sister  church,  not  deficient  in 
Aose  regards  to  his  own  establishment,  might  have  prevented. 


Art.  XL  Fot/ages  and  Tiave/s  in  various  Parts  of  the  World, 
during  the  lears  1803,  4,  o,  ()  and  7.  By  G.  IL  Von  Langs- 
dorff,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia^ 
8cc.    London.     1813. 

XJTOWEVER  gratifying  to  us  it  might  be  to  know  that  our  critical 
^^  labours  make  their  way  to  the  most  distant  comers  of  the 
glob«,  the  pleasure  derived  from  that  circumstance   would  be 

considerably 
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considerably  abated  by  any  well  grounded  complaint  of  severe  or 
unmerited  censure.  We  are  not  indeed  now  to  learn  how  difficult 
it  is  for  the  best  oatured  critic  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
the  least  aspiring  author ;  but  we  confess  ourselves  not  to  have 
been  quite  prepared  for  the  serious  remonstrance  which  Captain 
(now  Admiral)  Krusenstem  has  transmitted  from  St.  Petersburgh. 
This  officer,  it  seems,  has  taken  offence  at  our  remarks  6n  the 
two  volumes  of  his  voyage  round  the  world,  printed  at  Berlin, 
and  a  copy  of  which  we  took  some  pains  to  procure.  In  hi» 
letter,  he  expresses  '  much  surprize  at  the  spirit  of  animosity 
against  Russia  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Review/  This  at 
once  astonishes  and  mortifies  us ;  for  to  what  does  it  amount  i 
Merely  to  an  observation,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  true,  that 
the  reign  of  Catharine  was  a  reign  of  projects;  and  that  the  Japanese 
embassy  sent  by  Alexander  was  only  following  up  the  views  of  his 
august  predecessor.  Whether  this  embassy  was  grafted  on  the 
original  plan  of  the  voyage,  or  the  voyage  was  undertaken  to  carry 
out  the  ambassador,  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  matter  of  very  small 
importance;''^  in  neither  case  do  we  see,  any  more  than  the  author^ 
*  that  Russia  had  made  herself  ridiculous.'  If  Admiral  Krusen- 
stem will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  read  over  the  3d  Article  4}f 
our .9th  Number,  written  when  at  war  with  Russia,  and  the  11th 
Article  of  the  l6th  Number,  drawn  up  since  the  return  of  friendly 
relations,  be  will  see  in  both  a  consistency  of  opuiion,  and  a  spirit 
which  breathes  any  thing  but '  animosity  against  Russia.' 

But  a  charge  of  a  more  serious  nature  is  brought  against  us — 
that  of  attacking  ^  in  one  instance,  at  least,  his  moral  character/ 
The  instance,  it  seems,  is  this.  Lieutenant  Chwostoff,  who  vi»iied 
the  coast  of  Jeaao  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  Captain  Krusen- 
stem, was  told  by  the  Japanese  that  a  revolution  actually  took 
place  in  Jeddo  on  account  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Russian  embas* 
sy.     Our  observation  on  this  passage  was,  that  *  we  did  not  ex- 

Ect  the  sober  good  sense  of  Captain  Krusenstem  would  have 
i  him  to  give  publicity  to  so  idle  a  tale;'  and  we  added,  ^  the 
idea  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a  moment^s  attention ;  unless  indeed 
it  was  intended  to  flatter  Count  RomanzoiF.'  That  the  Count, 
like  other  courtiers,  is  open  to  this  mode  of  address,  is  by 
no  means  improbable;  nor  is  there  any  thing  very  extravagant 
in  the  supposition  that  the  narrative  of  a  voyage  should  be  made 
as  palatable  to  him  that  planned  it,  as  truth  would  allow ;  we 
must  therefore  repeat  our  surprize  that  Captain  Krusenstem  does 


*  Admiral  Krusenstem  sa^s  in  his  letter,  '  The  embassy  to  Japan  was  engrafted  upon 
the  original  plan  of  the  voyage.'  Wc  said,  *  The  project  of  a  new  embassy  y/M  easily 
gnfted  on  tbe  pretont  voyage.'  Where  do  we  differ  ?  yet  thif  pasiage  has  given  ofiimoe, 

no^ 
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not  see  the  absurdity  of  this  story.  He  would  be  the  first  to 
smile,  at  being  told  that  the  governor  of  the  Crimea^  in  sending 
away  a  Turkish  minister^  by  order  of  his  court,  had  occasioned  a 
rebellion  in  Petersburgh,  and  a  revolution  in  the  whole  government 
of  Russia.  Most  willingly  would  we  gratify  this  gentleman— but, 
on  re-perusing  our  former  Article,  we  can  nonestly  and  conscien- 
tiously assure  him  that  we  find  notliing  to  alter,  and  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  for  terms  to '  introduce  him  more  fairly  to  the  English  public' 
than  we  have  already  done  in  our  concluding  sentence,  which,  to 
please  him,  we  shall  repeat — '  We  cannot  take  leave  of  Captain 
Krusenstem  without  expressing  the  satisfaction  which  we  have 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  his  very  clear  and  intelligent  ac- 
count of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  conducted  apparently  with 
great  good  temper,  discretion  and  judgment,  and  related  in  a  style 
of  modesty  and  candour  which  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  approba- 
tioD  of  the  most  fastidious/  But  the  English  reader  lus  now 
obtained  the  fiiilest  and  fairest  introduction  to  his  acquaintance 
through  the  medium  of  a  translation,  which,  we  have  little 
doubt,  will  find  a  place  among  every  collection  of  voyages  and 
travels,  and  aiford  in  the  perusal  both  amusement  and  infbrnm- 
cion. 

We  now  turn  to  the  account  of  the  same  voyage  written  by  a 
fellow  traveller,  who  accompanied  the  ambassador  in  the  capacity 
of  naturalist.  This  work  may  be  considered  to  bear  pretty  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  the  authentic  and  original  account  of  the  voy- 
^e,  that  Forster's  did  to  that  of  Captain  Cook.  To  the  general 
reader  it  will  probably  be  more  amusing  than  Captain  Kru- 
senstern's,  because  it  is  less  grave,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tftorm  or  two,  without  which  a  voyage  would  be  nothing,  divested 
of  all  nautical  matters.  Doctor  LanssdorfF  is  a  Germdn  of  a  far 
more  lively  cast  than  most  of  his  philosophic  countrymen,  whose 
ponderous  labours  we  are  occasionally  doomed  to  encounter;  he 
even  attempts  to  be  witty,  and  occasionally  manifests  a  disposition 
to  be  waggidi.  At  St.  Catharine's,  he  slily  insinuates,  when  in  the 
act  of  being  rubbed  down  by  a  negro  slave,  that  *  if  he  could  but 
have  prevailed  on  the  fair  daughter  of  his  host  to  press  die  muscles 
-with  her  delicate  hands,'  the  pleasure  would  have  been  equal  to 
that  of  animal  magnetism — a  pleasure  which,  not  having  ourselves 
experienced  it,  we  pretend  not  to  estimate.  His  colouring  too  of 
the  naked  beauties  of  Nukahiwa  is  far  more  warm  and  glowing 
dian  we  had  expected  to  encounter  from  the  pencil  of  a  phlegmatic 
German.  Their  *  comic  effusions'  and  ^  pantomimic  gestures,'  too 
expressive  to  be  mistaken,  while  swimming  and  playing  about  the 
fihip  '  like  a  troop  of  Tritons,'  he  found  to  be  utterly '  indescribable,' 
hut  they  were  such  as  to  make  '  a  novel  impression'  on  the  doctor's 
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feelings.  These  damsels,  it  seems,  who  were  so  frolicsome  in  the 
M  ater,  affected  considerable  distress  at  appearing  on  the  ship's  deck 
in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity ;  and  ^  they  crept  about/  says  the 
doc  tor,  '  with  their  hands  in  the  position  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  iu 
atutudes  which  presented  a  beautiful  spectacle  to  the  philosophic 
observer.'  Unfortunately,  however,  this  *  beautiful  spectacle'  was 
evanescent;  and  the  doctor  very  feelingly  laments  that  he  was 
not  allowed  '  a  sufficient  time  for  making  philosophical  observa- 
tions on  tlie  new  Venusses,'  who  suddenly  disappeared  with  the 
sailor^,,  hand  iu  hand,  into  tiie  interior  of  the  ship.  They  were 
equally  provoking  the  following  morning;  for  they  no  sooner  peeped. 
upon  deck  than  they  plunged  into  the  sea,  to  the  visible  mortifica- 
tion of  Doctor  Langsdorft*. 

I'hche  '  Venusses,'  however,  by  no  means  answered  the  expecta* 
tions  which  he  had  formed  of  them  from  the  descriptions  of  former 
voyagers ;  aud  he  even  thiukti  that  Captain  Krusenstern  has  greatly 
overrated  tlieir  beauty.  ^  I  must  confess,'  he  observes,  '  that  in 
my  opinion,  both  the  form  and  countenance  of  a  well  made  negrew 
are  more  pleasing  and  interesting  than  those  of  the  women  of  these 
islands.  We  certainly  found  in  Nukahiwa  an  Apollo  of  Belvidere ; 
but  it  may  be  as  certainly  made  a  question  whether  a  nice  observer, 
would  not  sooner  find  the  original  of  the  Medicean  Venus  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa  than  in  the  South  Sea.' 

Without  detaining  our  readers  with  even  a  sketch  of  the  man- 
ners, laws,  8C€.  of  these  blanders,  from  Doctor  LangsdoriTs  book, 
which  have  again  and  again  been  described  by  former  visitors,  and 
which  wear  but  a  thin  shade  of  difference  from  those  of  other  sa- 
vage nations,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  notice  of  one  cus- 
tom, which,  to  us  at  least,  is  perfectly  novel — that  of  joining  noses 
by  way  of  salutation.  *  When  two  friends  meet,'  says  tlie  doctor, 
'  they  press  the  points  of  their  noses  together,*  this  stands  with 
them  in  the  place  of  a  kiss,  to  the  sweet  sensation  of  which  they 
seem  entire  strangers.'  Perhaps  also  their  dexterity  in  catching  rats 
by  the  hand,  and  '  feeding  their  swine  with  them,'  may  be  something 
new ;  but  we  really  cannot  discover  the  force  of  the  doctor's  logical 
conjecture  that,  because  there  are  plenty  of  rats  and  no  tame  cats 
to  eat  them,  there  must  be  wild  cats  in  the  woods:  there  may  be 
no  necessity  for  cats  either  wild  or  tame^  where  pigs  are  so  ready 
to  perforjm  their  functions. 

We  cannot  in  decency  entirely  pass  over  the  chapter  in  which 
the  doctor  exhibits  many  profound  and  '  philosophical  specula* 
tions  on  anthropophagism/  Happy  for  '  pauvre  Jean  Jacques' 
that  he  did  not  live  to  peruse  these  unholy  '  speculations'  on  the 
deep  depravity  of  the  '  simple  children  of  nature !'  How  nide  ^ 
shock  must  his  morbid  sensibility  have  sustained  on  hearing  that, 
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in  savage  ltfe>  there  is  no  such  thing  as  love  bet\veen  the  sexes, 
aflfection  between  parents  and  children,  or  attachment  between 
friends ;  that  man  is  the  most  selfish  of  all  animals,  and  the  more 
so,  the  farther  he  is  removed  from  a  state  of  civilization ;  that,  in 
riiort,  his  appetites  are  so  depraved,  that  it  is  an  incontrovertibie 
truth,  that  all  nations  of  the  world  have,  at  one  period  or  other, 
been  in  the  habit  of  eating  one  another !  As  the  doctor  considers 
this  to  be  a  '  matter  of  sufficient  iVnportance  to  be  investigated 
somewhat  minutely,'  he  summons  to  his  aid  a  manuscript  of 
Pire  Loureiro,  (the  author  of  the  Flora  Cochinchinensis,)  and  a 
treatise  written  by  the  '  ingenious  Professor  Meiners  of  Gottingen, 
De  Anthropophagia  et  diversis  ejus  Causis/ 

Our  notice  of  the  speculations  of  this  learned  triumvirate  must 
be  brief.  They  assign  four  causes  for  indulging  the  appetite 
which  men  feel  for  eating  one  another.  The  first  is  a  tolerably 
substantial  one — the  want  of  other  food.  There  happened,  it 
leems,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  great  scarcity  in  India,  so  great 
indeed,  that  some  hundred  thousands  of  persons  died  of  huii^er. 
The  survivors,  not  being  of  sufficient  numbers  or  strength  to  bury 
their  deceased  friends,  came  to  the  resolution  of  eating  them : 
but  mark  what  followed!  they  continued  to  feast  so  long  on  their 
friends  that  they  acquired  a  taste  for  human  food,  and  ever  aftei^ 
used  to  way-lay  one  another  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  so  delicious  a 
treat.  *  Among  others,  a  person  who  lived  in  a  forest,  upon  the 
tide  of  a  mountain,  contrived  a  sling  which  he  threw  round  the 
necks  of  passengers  and  drew  them  into  the  forest,  where  he  sa- 
tiated his  appetite  upon  them.'  Nay,  an  old  woman  acquired  such 
an  unconquerable  taste  for  young  children,  that  none  of  the  brats 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  safe  out  of  their  houses ; — '  what  she 
could  not  eat  fresh,  she  salted  and  kept  for  future  eating.'  It  is 
added,  that '  the  flesh  of  young  women  and  girls,  and  particularly  of 
new  bom  ones,  far  exceeds  in  delicacy  that  of  the  finest  youths 
or  grown  men^'  that  the  inside  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the 
foot  are  real  titbits ;  and,  what  alarms  us  not  a  little,  that  £nglish<- 
men  are  higher  flavoured  than  Frenchmen.  The  doctor  concludes 
this  part  of  his  interesting  subject  with  a  grave  and  suitable  admo- 
•oition  against  the  immorality  of  indulging  an  appetite  ^  of  even  eat- 
iiJg  a  corpse  in  times  of  the  greatest  scarcity,'  lest  we  should  acquire 
d  taste,  like  the  Nukahiwas,  *  for  killing  and  eating  our  wives  and 
children.' 

'  The  second  motive,'  says  the  doctor,  *  for  anthropophagism  19 
the  unruly  and  inordinate  desires  to  which  man  is  too  prone  to  give 
^ay.*  Under  this  head  we  have  examples  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Tahuyas,  of  the  Jaygas  and  Anzigos,  '  of  the  Hibernians,  whom 
we  comnonly  call  Irishmen,'  and,  as  related  by  '  Caelius  Rhodi* 
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ginus,  of  their  neighbours  the  Scotch ;' — in  fine,  '  of  all  our  fore- 
fathers' being  anthropophagists ;  many  of  whom,  it  seems,  not  con- 
tent with  feasting  on  their  enemies,  *  killed  and  eat  their  owa 
countrymen,  first  feeding  them  well,  and  even  giving  them  dainties, 
that  their  flesh  might  be  the  more  delicate  and  finely  flavoured ;  it 
was  then  publicly  sold  in  the  market.'  We  were  not  aware  diat 
our  savage  forefathers  were  such  epicures. 

The  third  motive  assigned  by  die  Doctor,  and  which  we  agree 
with  him  is  a  *  most  extraordinary  one,'  is  the  pretence  of  hu- 
manity! This  profound  proposition  is  illustrated  by*  examples 
drawn  from  the  Massagetse,  Essidonians,  and  many  others  of 
whom  our  readers  may  not  be  very  anxious  to  know  the- 
names,  who  all  ate  their  relations  out  of  pure  kindness,  and 
then  boasted  that  they  had  buried  them  in  their  own  entrails. 
'  It  may  be  mtfde  a  question,'  says  the  Doctor,  ^  whether  our 
German  saying  of  eating  any  body  through  love  may  not  have 
arisen  from  a  tradition  referring  to  those  antient  times,  since  it  is 
certuin  that  our  forefathers,  equally  with  the  above-mentioned 
tribes,  followed  this  custom.' 

Tlie  fourth  and  last  reason  for  anthropophagism  is  '  hatred,  con- 
tempt, and  a  thirst  of  revenge.'  Thus,  the  loyal  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Cocfainchina  ate  their  rebel  brethren,  whose  flesh,  however^ 
they  found  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  unless  when  seasoned 
with  lemon  sauce.  '  Our  German  expression,'  says  the  Doctor^ 
'  to  be  blood-thirsty,  comes  perhaps  from  the  time  when  our  fore- 
fatliers,  out  of  revenge,  literally  assuaged  their  thirst  with  the  blood 
of  (heir  enemies  instead  of  grapes.' — But  more  than  enough  of  the 
'  philosophical  speculations'  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuit,  the  Gottingea 
professor,  and  the  Russian  aulic  counsellor.  We  shall  merely  ob- 
serve that  the  Tauas,  or  priests,  of  Nukahiwa,  when  wishing  to 
r^ale  themselves  with  human  flesh,  have  an  aukward  custom  of 
dreaming  that  they  should  like  to  taste  of  such  a  man,  or  sudi  a 
woman,  when  search  is  immediately  made,  and  the  first  person 
that  comes  in  the  way,  answering  the  description,  is  killed  and 
eaten. 

Happily  for  the  doctor  and  his  companions  these  Tauas  were 
kind  enough  not  to  dream  of  a  Russian  relish,  by  way  of  variety ; 
they  therefore  arrived  safely  at  Owhyhee,  whose  natives  had 
passed  that  stage  of  human  civilization  in  which  men  delight  in 
feasting  on  one  another.  But  as  they  neither  liked  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  people,  nor  the  high  prices  demanded  for  die 
refreshments  of  which  they  had  to  dispose,  they  resolved  to 
proceed  on  their  voyage,  and  made  sail  without  holding  much  con^* 
munication  with  tliem.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  islands 
are^  in  fact,  as  the  doctor  afterwards  discovered,  advancing  with 
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npid  strides  from  barbarism  to  civiItza(tion.    They  enjoy  a  fine 
chmate,  and  a  soil  of  tolerable  fertility;  they  are  conveniently  si* 
tuated  for  ships  bound  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Araerica,  the 
Aleutian  islands^  and  Kamschatka;.  they  have  many  secure  bays 
and  harbours ;  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  refreshments  of  all 
kinds  in  abundance «    Most  of  the  American  ships,  whether  in 
their  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  to  die  north-west  coast  of  America^ 
to  collect  furs  for  the  China  market,  or  from  the  South  Sea  whale 
fishery,    touch  at  the  Sandwich  islands.      This  frequent  inter- 
course has  furnished  the  means  of  instruction  to  the,  natives  in  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  a  civilized 
state  of  society:   it    has  taught    them   the  value  of  property, 
and  the  convenience  of  money  as  the  representative  of  property. 
Many  of  the  American  seamen  have  settled  on  these  islands,  and 
connected  themselves  with  the  native  females.    Under  their  in- 
struction, the    people   have  been  taught  to  build  diips,  and  to 
become  good  seamen.     In  the  year   1806,   Doctor  Langsdorff 
tells  us  ^t  the  chief,  Tomoomah,  had  a  fleet  of  no  less  than 
fifteen  ships,    composed    of   three   masted  vessels,    brigs,   and 
cutters.*    He  agreed  with  the  Russian  American  Company  to 
send  a  ship  every  year  with  hogs,  salt,  batatas,  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  use  of  their  settlement,  and   to  take  in  return 
lea-otter  skins,  which  he  meant  to  send  to  China'  on  specula- 
tion, an  intercourse  which  the  doctor  says  he  has  since  learned 
has  actually  commenced,   and    that  the  Russian  Company  had 
even  purchased  a  cutter  from  him.     The  king  himself  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  ship{iuilder,  and  to  pay  unremitting  attention  to 
that  art.     Having  merely  to  imitate,  the  natives  of  this  little  group 
of  islands  may,  under  a  succession  of  chiefs  possessing  ability  and 
energy  equal  to  those  of  Tomoomah,  constitute  a  happy  and  po- 
lished society  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  century : 
'  Aey  have  taken  a  leap,'  as  TumbuU  observed  in  1802,  *  into  ci- 
vilization.' 

The  silence  of  Captain  Krusenstem  respecting  the  objects  of 
the  embassy,  and  the  nature  of  the  negociations  carried  on  at  Nan- 
gttaki  between  the  ambassador  and  the  Japanese  interpreters,  (for 
they  seem  to  have  had  but  little  intercourse  with  persons  of  a  higher 
deacription,)  is,  in  some  measure,  compensated  by  the  communica- 
tiveness of  Doctor  Langsdorff.  We  observe,  indeed,  in  the  letter 
of  Captain  Krusenstern,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  an  expression 
which  will  account  for  his  silence.  '  If/  says  he,  '  the  political 
conduct  of  the  ambassador  had  been  more  circumspect,  the  result 

"^^^Tombull  says,  that  in  1802  he  Iiad  upwards  of  twenty  vesseb  of  difTerent  sixes, 
yw  twehlv-five  to  seventy  tons;  some  of  them  coppcr-bottotned.  It  was  Captaia 
'MMouTnwbo  laid  the  keel  of  Tomahama's  first  vessel  in  1794. 
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of  die  embassy  wouldy  in  all  probability,  have  been  of  a  more 
pleasing  nature/  It  now  appears,  tliat  instead  of  resisting  the  un-* 
reasonable  and  humiliating  requisitions  of  the  Japanese,  he  was  at 
first  all  compliance,  and  then  all  complaint.  On  the  first  visit  of 
tome  inferior  officers  of  the  governor  of  Nangasaki,.they  refused 
to  go  on  board  the  Russian  ship,  '  till  the  ambassador,  the  Cap- 
tain and  some  of  the  officers,  came  out  to  welcome  them.'  Mr. 
ResanofTdid  indeed  resist  a  demand  so  insolent  and  derogatory. to 
bis  character,  but  offered  to  send  '  some  of  his  cavaliers ;'  this 
however  being  rejected  by  the  '  great  men'  of  Japan,  he  conde* 
scended  to  meet  them  himself  on  the  forecastle.  He  moreover 
put  them  in  possession  of  his  instructions,  and  gave  them  a 
copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  Emperor 
of  Japan.  He  consented  to  have  the  guns,  ammunition,  muskets, 
and  arms  of  every  kind  taken  out  of  the  ship.  .  He  acquiesced  in 
the  Nadeshda  being  surrounded  by  guard  boats ;  he  submitted  ta 
be  kept  on  board,  a  prisoner  in  his  own  ship,  for  several  months, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  cajoled  from  day  to  day  by  the  most 
frivolous  and  childish  excuses.  When  a  request  was  made  to  iukm 
the  ship  into  the  inner  harbour,  be  wrs  told  chat  a  ship  bearing  a 
great  personage  like  him,  could  not  possibly  be  permitted  to  mix 
with  Dutch  trading  vessels ;  and  he  was  satisfied  with  their  explana-^ 
lion  that  so  great  a  man  as  himself  must  be  received  with  prepara** 
tions  suitable  to  his  rank  and  dignity;  and  when  at  length  he  ven- 
tured to  send  a  message  to  the  governor  to  say  that  *  his  patience 
and  forbearance  had  reached  their  height,  and  that  he  insisted  oa. 
knowing  why  be  bad  been  kept  waiting  so  long,  and  put  off  from 
month  to  month  with  empty  promises,*  he  was  pacified  by  bein^ 
told,  as  a  profound  secret,  that  a  council  had  been  asseihbled  at 
Jeddo  to  consult  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  commerciaL 
intercourse  with  Russia,  and  that  this  was  the  sole  catise  of  the 
delay ; — two  days  after  this,  the  very  samd  man  had  the  impudence- 
to  invent  a  totally  different  excuse  for  it. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  read  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanese 
interpreters  managed  their  masters'  business,  and  to  learn  witb 
what  barefaced  impudence  they  contrived  and  succeeded  in  ad-- 
ministiering  consolation  to  theic  prisoner.  One  of  these  fellows^ 
who  united  all  the  qualifications  of  the  three  comforters  of  Job 
in  his  own  person,  very  gravely  assured  him  that  they  felt  how 
unbecoming  the  treatment  was  which  he  had  met  with  firom  the 
great  men  of  Japan;  but  added  that  it  was  their  custom,  and 
that  *  a  reasonable  man  must  know  how  to  accommodate  biiAself 
to-all  situations  and  circumstances,  like  water  which  takes  the  form 
and  figure  of  every  vessel  into  which  it  is  potved.'    Another^  when 

he 
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k  tttleted  bis  complaints,  and  talked  of  demanding  liis  dismiaaa!, 
said  that  they  (the  interpreters)  comprehended  thtte  things  per- 
ftctly^  but  that  patience  was  a  great  virtue*  ^  It  is  laughable/  said 
he,  *  diat  Japan,  this  little  country,  this  little  island,  makes  so 
aiuch  ceremony,  and  contrives  so  many  diflb:ulties;  that  in  all  her 
Bianners,  even  in  her  ways  of  thinking,  she  b  little:  while  Russia, 
'^hich  is  a  very  extensive  country,  is^  in  all  her  ways  and  manners^ 
in  all  her  thoughts  and  actions,  great,  and  noble.' 

This  civil  piece  of  irony  was,  in  lact,  prontpted  by  the  ambas^ 
aadur,  who,  in  exhtbiung  his  maps  and  charts  of  the  world,  took 
great  pains  to  impress  on  the  Japanese,  the  mi^nitude  of  the  Rns^ 
atan  territory  compared  with  that  of  Japan,  all  which  had  been  faith- 
ftdly  reported  at  iNangasaki,  and  treasured  up  at  Jeddo  to  be  made 
use  of  at  a  proper  occasion.  The  second  aucttence  furnished 
that  occasion.  One  of  the  jpoints  mentioned  in  the  Emperor  of 
Russia's  letter,  was  the  desire  he  felt  of  establishing  an  intei^ 
course  of  friendsiiip  aud  conmierce  with  the  Emperor  of  Japan ; 
OD  which  it  was  olnerved  to  the  ambassador  that  <  friendship  is  likc^ 
a  chain  which,  when  destined  to  some  particular  end,  must  consbt 
of  a  determined  number  of  links.  If  one  member,  however^  \m 
Mvti^ttlarly  strong,  and  the  others  disproportiomd)ly  weak,  th« 
bitter  must,  of  necessity,  be  soon  broken.  The  chain  of  friendship 
can  nevjer,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  disadvantageous  to  thei 
weak  members  included  m  it/  In  the  same  strain  the  interpreter 
proceeded  to  state  with  great  solemnity  that  the  mighty  monarck 
of  Russia  had  sent  an  ambassador  with  a  number  of  costly  presents^ 
*  If  they  are  accepted,  the  Emperor  of  Japan  must,  according  to 
llie  custom  of  the  country,  send  an  ambaesador  with  presents  of 
equal  value  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  But  as  there  is  strict 
prohibition  against  either  the  inhabitants  or  the  ships  quitting  (he 
country,  and  Japan  is  besides  so  poor,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
return  presents  to  any  thing  like  an  equivalent,  it  is  wholly  oat  of 
the  Emperor's  power  to  receive  either  the  ambassador  or  the  pre*> 


It  seems  to  be  tlie  policy  of  this  wary  government  to  hnmSiata 
and  mortify,  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  out  the  patienoe,  and  thus 
more  easily  getting  nd,  of  strangers.  One  of  the  first  operations  of 
this  kind,  1^  way  of  giving  ibe  Russians  a  taste  of  d^  mode  in 
which  Europeans  are  treated,  was  to  bring  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Dutdi  factory  along  nde  the  Nadeshda,  and,  after  letting  them  wait 
«  oouple  of  hours  in  the  boat,  to  ask  permission  for  them  to  cotne 
wi  board.  As  Mynheer  Doeff,  the  chief  of  the  factory,  was  ad^. 
muicing  to  pay  his  respects  to  tl)<  ambassador,  one  of  the  interpret* 
iers  4^ugbt  hwi  by  the  arm,  and  reminded  him  that  he  mutt  first 
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make his'codiplimeDtto  thegreo/iTiefi;  on  which  Mynheer  Doeff 
immediately  beut  his  body  into  a  right  angle,  and  with  his  arm* 
dangling  to  the  ground,  remained  in  that  posture  a  considetabla 
length  of  time,  when  turning  himself  half  round,  he  whispered  to 
the  interpreter,  Kan  ik  wederom  opstaan'f  May  I  now  stand  up- 
r^ht?  The  same  compliment  was  again  reauired  on  their  depar- 
ture,  when  a  Baron  Pabst,  who  had  visited  J  apan  out  of  curiosity, 
disgusted  with  such  humiliating  conduct,  stole  out  of  the  cabin ; 
one  of  the'vigilant  interpreters,  however,  perceiving  it,  called  after 
him,  ^  Aha,  Mynheer  Pabst,  you  must  not  go  away  until  you  have 
paid  your  compliments  to  the  great  men  !' 

The  Rus^ans  were  not  allowed  to  purchase  the  minutest  trifle,* 
not  even  provisions,  which  the  Japanese  supplied  them  with  in 
daily  rations.  One  day,  however,  tliey  were  left  without  their 
allowance,  and  on  complaining  of  this  neglect,  the  interpreter  very 
coolly  told  them  that '  Prince  Tchingodsi  had  arrived  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  his  reception  :\ — but  even  this 
exaise,  insulting  as  it  was,  turned  out  to  be  a  falsehood.  In  short, 
their  whole -conduct  is  so  precisely  formed  on  that  of  their  proto- 
type the  Chinese,  that  we  deem  it  unnecesHary  to  follow  Doctor 
Langsdorff  through  his  details  of  the  grievances  of  which  he  justly 
complains. 

The  ambassador  did  indeed  resist  the  demand  made  upon  him 
to  kneel  to  the  governor  and  the  great  man  dispatched  from  Jeddo, 
but  as  they  woiJd  neither  suffer  him  to  sit  on  a  chairnor  stand  up- 
light,  '  he  consented  to  lie.  down  with  his  feet. stretched  out  side- 
ways/ The  most  remarkable  thiikg  was,  that  the  fronts  of  all  the 
houses,  in  all  the  streets  through  whicKdiey  passed,  were  covered 
with  hangings  of  cloth  or  straw  mats,  *  so  that,'  says  the  doctor, 
'  we  couki  see  nothing  of  the  houses,  or  the  people,  nor  could  they 
see  any  thing  of  us :  here  and  there  only  we  saw  a  head,  urged  by 
irresistible  curiosity,  pee|nii^  from  behind  the  hangings  ;*  and  the 
reason  assigned  was,  ^  that  the  common  people  might  be  kept  off^ 
since  they  were  not  worthy  to  see  so  great  ^  ^ori  as  the  Russian 
ambassador  fiice  to  face.' 

'  In  their  voyage  to  the  northward,  along  the  coast  of  Sqghalienor 
Tchoka,  we  have  nothing  iq  the  doctor's  account  of  it  that  ca». in- 
terest or  instruct*  His  volume  terminates  with  their  arrival  at 
Kamtsehatka,  whence  he  proceeded  over  land  to  St.  Petersburgfai 
.Tlie  picture  drawn  by  Captain  Krusenstem.  of  this  distant  Russian 
settlemcut  is  a  very  gloomy  one.  All  its  bays  are  forlorn  and 
'forsaken ;  the  shores  strewed  with  stinking  fish,  cast  up  by  the 
•sea,  and  the  only  inhabitants,  troops  of  half  starved  dogs  walr 

rlowing  among  tbc^  and  fighting  for  the  imsavoury  monsel*    Evea 
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the  beautiful  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  unenlivened  by 
a  single  boat* 

*  It  is  in  vain  that  vou  look  round,  on  landing,  for  even  one  ivell 
built  house :  in  vain  does  the  eye  seek  a  road,  or  even  a  beaten  path, 
along  which  a  person  may  walk  in  safety  to  the  town :  no  garden,  no 
plantation,  no  inclosure  of  any  kind,  indicative  of  the  least  cultivation. . 
A  few  huts,  mostly  in  a  decayed  state ;  five  or  six  cows  feeding  in  the . 
vicinity  of  the  houses,  and  innumerable  dogs  lying  about  in  holes  which 
they  dig  as  a  shelter  against  the  flies,  rendering  it,  if  not  impossible,  at 
least  extremely  dangerous,  to  walk  after  dark,  are  the  only  objects  at 
.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.* 

Such  is  the  mfserable  condition  of  the  principal  seat  of  a  settle- ' 
j  ment  formed  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  the  government 
has  been  more  in  fault  than  the  climate  or  the  soil.  A  journey  to 
Kamtschatka  was  a  sort  of  punishment  for  military  officers  vi'hose 
conduct  had  not  been  stricdy  correct.  This  marked  degradation  had 
rarely  the  effect  of  amending  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  con- 
demned to  suffer  it.  Separated  from  his  friends  and  from  civilized 
society,  with  very  little  hope  of  returning  to  either — disgusted  with 
the  world,  and  dissatisfied  with  himself — now  become  the  petty 
tyrant  of  a  country  of  savages — he  descended,  by  no  imperceptible 
■  *8teps,  to  the  condition  nearly  of  those  over  whom  he  was  placed. 
He  usual  resource  of  a  person  thus  circumstanced,  whose  mind, 
was,  perhaps,  originally  not  too  well  stored  with  knowledge,  was' 
that  of  drinking  spirituous  liquors ;  and  it  is  a  fact  mentioned  by 
Krusenstem,  thatsumost  the  only  cargoes  for  which  merchants  have 
met  with  a  ready  and  certain  market,  are  those  of  this  destructive 
beverage.  That  wretched  system  is,  however,  now  changed,  and 
instead  of  men  being  driven  by  disgrace  and  despair  to  become 
savages,  they  are  encouraged  to  make  savages  become  men. — 
The  progress,  however,  is  likely  to  be  slow ;  and  the  absejuce  of 
I  any  rival  power  in  the  neiglibourhood  is  uot  calculated  to  quicken 
it.  Hu'ssia,  indeed,  has  so  many  more  alluring  objects  to  attract 
her  attention,  that  the  dreary  and  distant  regions  of  Siberia  and 
Kamtschatka  can  only  hope  to  excite  a  very  small  portion  of  inte- 
rest. But  if  any  fortunate  turn  of  affairs  should  give  a  stimulus  to 
investigation  and  settlement  in  those  quarters,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the' Japanese  themselves  will  ultimately  fall  under  the  sceptrp 
of  d)e  Tzars ;  and,  rising  from  their  present  state  of  political 
debasenient/  become,  in  some  measure,  to  the  eastern  continent  ot 
'Aiift  what  the  British  islands  are  to  Europe. 
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Abt.  XII.  Istorie  Florentine  di  Giovanni  Filhnif  CittaHnm 
Fiorentino.  The  Florentine  Histories  of  GiovamU  ViUaniy  a 
Citizen  of  Florence^  to  the  year  1S4S.    *Milaii|  1802.    8  tbnis. 

TT  is  Dot  long  since  the  perusal  of  a  very  able  work  of  M.  Sis- 
^  mondiy  on  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  middle  ages,  induced  us 
to  express  a  wish  that  it  mi|ht  be  the  means  of  bringing  us  bettef 
acquainted  with  the  early  historians  of  the  Italiau  nation  than  we 

^  l^ve  hitherto  been.  So  full  of  interest  and  variety  is  the  subject 
of  tbeir  narratives,  and  so  estimable,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
authors  themselves  for  all  the  more  eminent  qualities  of  historical 
excellence,  and  for  the  attamment  of  political  and  philosophical 
science,  far  beyond  the  level  of  then*  contemporaries  in  the  odier 
countries  of  Europe,  that  we  could  not,  indeed,  avoid  feeling 
some  surprise  at  the  obscurity  in  which  both  the  writers  and  their 
Works  are  involved,  and  the  ignorance  which  appears  to  prevail 

>  even  among  well  informed  persons  respecting  them.  Pi&rhaps, 
however,  this  feeluig  was  a  little  unreasonable.  The  transactions 
of  tlieir  own  ancestors  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  laudable 
objects  of  interest,  td  Englishmen,  than  those  of  any  foreign 
nations:  yet,  before  the  translation  of  his  chronicle  by  Mr.  John^^ 
Froissart,  that  most  amusing  recorder  of  the  proudest  portion 
of  our  annals,  was  known  to  hardly  any  but  die  few  fortunate 
possessors  of  a  Pynson's  or  Myddleton's  Lord  Bemers.  The  re- 
surrection of  Hall  and  Holiiished  from  the  entombment  of  n 
public  library,  is  an  event  of  yet  later  occurrence;  and,  even 
now,  while  every  day  teems  with  new  impressions  of  Hume  and 
Smollett,  Henry  and  Andrews,  nobody  seems  to  care  how  long  the 
obscurity  of  a  dead  language  shall  continue  to  cover  the  venerable 
forms  of  our  old  monkish  chroniclers,  those  authentic  and  amusing 
relators  of  passing  occurrences,  who  carry  their  reader  back  with 
them,  by  an  irresistible  spell,  to  the  days  in  which  they  Ihred, 
and  among  the  scenes  and  persons  which  they  describe.  Since 
then  die  taste  for  deriving  our  knowledge,  even  of  the  early  histoty 
of  our  own  nation,  from  the  fountain-head  of  co-eval  antiquity,  is 
of  so  late  growth,  and  still  so  imperfectly  cultivated  among  us,  it  is 
hardly  t^  be  expected  diat  men  should  be  very  eager  to  cross  the 
Alps  in  Search  of  the  means  pf  gratification,  of  which  there  b  such 
ample  sU>re,  yet  untouched,  lyitig,  as  it  were,  at  their  own  doors. 

r^everlheless,  we  hold  it  to  be  no  unfJeasant  part  of  our  duty  to 
contribute  all  that  in  us  lies  towaids  in^rovin^  a  spirit  which,  ive 
are  quite  sure,  whatever  channel  it  may  take,  is  attended  with  the 
power  of  procuring  abundance  of  valuable  instruction,  and  great 
entertainment  for  ail  those  who  may  happen  to  be  influenc^  by 
it.    We  indulge  hopes  that  an  opportunitf  will  be  shortly  afforded 
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}i8  of  renewiDi  the  mibjeet  of  our  former  ciisquisition*  by  the  arrhri) 
of  a  continuatiOD  t>f  M.  Sismondi's  book  from  the  continent.    Im 
die  meiiD  tinie,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  large  importatiou 
of  booksy  principally  of  the  Milan  press;  and  as  our  acquaintance 
;with  the  state  and  progress  of  Italian  literature  has  been  very  slig^ 
indeed,  since  the  iron  crown  was  fixed  on  the  august  brows  of  h^ 
majesty  the  emperor  and  king,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many 
of  our  readers  to  be  informed,  that  an  extremely  handsome  editiop 
of  all  the  best  classics  of  the  Italian  language  has  been  published 
at  Milan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ci-devaut  Vice  President  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  aud  now,  we  believe,  arch-chancellor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Melzi  d'Eril,  duke  of  Lodi,  by  a  society 
calling  tliemselves  *  La  Society  Tipografica  de'  Classici  Italiaui|^ 
fhe  members  of  which  are  very  numerous,  and  of  the  .first  reputation 
for  literaturp  in  their  respective  communi(iesi     This  work  had  its 
commencement  during  the  short  peace  of  1802;  and  in  1811,  the 
date  of  the  latest  imported  books,  extended  already  to  \50  volumes, 
lliis  comprizes  but  a  small  portion  of  what  is  intended  by  tha 
editors.    Accorfling  to  them,  the  term '  classical,'  ^^  applied  to 
Italian  literature, '  si  estende  dai  piii  autichi  ed  insigni  scrittori  sino 
9I  comiaciare  de)  secolo  xviii ;'  and  an  edition  undertaken  on  this 
jbaais,  '  e  qjuasi  i^na  raccolta  di  preziosi  monumenti  da'  qiuili  pu5  dt 
leg^ten  scorgere  Torigine^  il  pro^resso^  Toscillazione,  il  risorgiT 
sneutO)  la  gloria  finalmente,  del|i^  Italiana  litteratura/    Not  all  the 
works,  however,  (they  proceed  tQ  say,)  even  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers,,  can  properly  be  termed. classical;  and  thus  a  new  distinc-* 
^on  is  made  between  classical  authors^  and  classical  productions, 
piey  insta|[ice  accordingly,  *  11  Convivio  di  Dante,  la  Teseide  del 
^ocaccio,  il  Quatriregio  di  FeiJerigo  Frexz^.  &c.'  as  not  deserving 
the  appellation  bestowed  on  their  respective  authors,  and  therefore 
|o  be  excluded  from  tbia  jedition.  .  But,  ti'hateV^  may  be  its  pro- 
posed, exteoti  k  is  cerlaiilly  .ao  undertaking  which  reflects  great 
honour,  not  Only  on  the  society  which  conducts  it,  but  on  the  cha- 
racter of  thepeople  among  whom  it  originated. 

VlTbence  e^omes  it  that  England,  of  all  nations  the  proudest,  and 
1^  many  respects  the  most  justly  so,  of  her  superiority  both  in  arta 
fod  anns,  is  outdone,  by  almost  every,  civilized  country  of  Europe, 
in  the  enoonragement  given  to  .the  monuments  of  her  national 
Utenttore?  But  this  by  the  way. — ^To  return  to  the  subject  before 
UBf^Ae  first  wx>rk  published  by  this  Milan  society  was  that  of 
irtSch  we  have  placed  the  title  at  the  head  of  our  present  article. 
We  are  happy  in  havitig  found  this  opportunity  of  recording  the 
laudable  zeal  for  the  depnrted  glories  of  their  nation,  which  exists 
even  in  the  present  degraded,  and  exhausted  state  of  Italy ;  but 
our  principal  purpose  m  thus  introducing  the  stibject  was  to  in-: 
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dnlge  our  inclination  for  bringing  our  readers  acquainted  with  soin« 
of  the  merits  of  the  early  Florentine  historians. 

The  first  of  these,  in  chronological  order,  is  the  venerable  Ri- 
cordano  Malespini ;  whose  history,  commencing  with  the  fabuloua 
Origin  of  Fiesole,  the  Mother  of  Florence,  is  broken  off  at  the 
7ear  1281,  and  thence  brought  down  to  1286,  by  Giacchetto 
Malespini,  his  nephew.  In  point  of  style  and  purity  of  ianguage  it 
remains  to  this  aay  one  of  the  choicest  models  of  the  Tuscan 
dialect.  It  is  plain  and  unornamented,  without  any  of  that  coarse 
a6d  imperfect  abruptness  which  distinguishes  the  rude  periods  of 
literature  in  every  other  language.  Of  gross  and  absurd  fable  respect- 
ing the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Florentine  nation  it  possesses 
a  reasonable  share — but  in  proportion  as  the  author  advances  nearer 
to  the  era  in  which  he  writes,  a  tone  of  perfect  credibility  and 
good  faith  gradually  takes  place  of  fiction  and  romance;  and 
the  history  becomes  remarkable  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  monkish 
chronicles  of  other  nations,— ^even  those  of  a  much  later  datei,-^^ 
from  the  almost  total  absence  of  superstitious  credulity  which 
it  exhibits.  Even  Villani,  who  wrote  half  a  century  later^  and  who 
makes  Malespini  the  groundwork  of  his  own  history,  has  h^re  and 
there  foisted  tales  of  visions  and  miracles  into  hi^  original,  which 
Malespini  himself  had  either  never  heard  of,  or  which  his  better 
tinderstanding  rejected.  Since,  however,  we  have  mentioned  our 
author's  powers  of  invention,  or  rather  Cperhaps)  the  inventions  of 
others  which  he  thought  proper  to  retain  out  of  compliment  to 
his  native  city,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  them;  and  our 
readers  shall  accordingly  hear,  (in  a  style  which  we  have  studied^ 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  every  subsequent  quotation^  to  render  as 
congenial  as  possible  with  the  simple  antiquity  of  the  original,) 

Concerning  Adam:  hqw  long  "time  there  was  betwisen  him  and! 
king  Ninus  (Nirorod);  and  how  Apollo  the  astrtHogep  caased 
Fiesole  to  be  built. — Cap»2«        ,  ,  *• 

,  In  the  first  place  I  say,  that  from  Adam  until  king  Nimrod,  who 
coniquered  all  the  world  in  battle  and  subdued  it  under  his  dominion^ 
(which  was  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Abraham,)  were  years  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty^four.  In  the  day^  of  this  Ntmrt>d 
was  built  the' great  Tower  of  Babel,  which  caused  the  division  of  the 
seventy-two  languages  of  the  world.  The  first  division  was  into  thi«6 
parts,  (Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  which  last  is  described  jby  its  bouoda^ 
ries  with  very  tolerable  accuracy,  beginning  frpra  Brindisi  and  n^ak^ag 
the  circuit  from  east  to  west,  back  to  Brindisi  again)—*  which  afor?* 
said  land,  so  bounded,  was  first  governed  by  one  named  Atlante,  (Atlas,) 
(whose  wife  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  by  name  Electra,)  and  also 
by  Jupiter  with  whom  was  united  AppoUonio,  (Apollo,)  a  great  master  ot 
astronomy;  and  all  their  actions  were  directed  by  his  advice.    Now 

they, 
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Iheyi  all  together,  fixed  upon  a  spot  within  the  confines  of  their  empirey 
whereon  they  laid-  the  foundations  of  Flesole,  which  was  the  first  city 
eyer  bailt  in  the  world  since  the  deluge  of  the  aric  of  Noah ;  and  this 
place  was  so  chosen  by  Apollo,  on  account  of  its  being  the  most  whole-* 
some  spot  in  the  whole  world,  in  respect  of  air,  and  being  under  the 
best  and  greatest  planet;  and  it  was  called  Piesole  because  it  was  the 
first  city  built  as  aforesaid.  In  this  city  dwelt  Atlas,  and  Electra  his 
wife,  and  many  of  their  people. 

.    In  what  mauner  the  people  of  Fiesole  came  to  be  concci-ncd 
with  tlie  Trojan  Nvar;  how  in  after  times  Catellino,  (Catiline,)  a 
Roman  senator  of  great  power,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
obtained  many  important  victories  over  the  Romans  and  a  certaii) 
king  called  Fiorino;  (whose,  name  we  do  not  recollect  in  Sallust;) 
how  this  same  Catiline  was  afterward  defeated,  and  Fiesole  utterly 
destroyed  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  thereupon  built  a  new  city  and 
called  it  Florence  after  the  name  of  the  said  King  Fiorino;  how, 
five  hundred  years  later,  Attila,  sumamed  *  Flagellum  Dei,'  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  overthrowing  the  establishments  made 
by  Julius  Caesar,  and  replacing  the  inhabitants  in  the  situation  in 
which  the  eminent  astrologer  before  mentioned  had  fixed  them ; 
the  reader,  if  he  has  any  passion  for  this  sort  of  historical  romance, 
may  find  in  Malespini.     ]3at,  after  smiling  at  the  simplicity;of  the 
chronicler  who  records  these  fables  so  gravely,  it  is  fair  to  add, 
that  they  occupy  a  very  sinall  portion  of  his  work;  and  that  the 
merits  of  the  remainder  are  such  as  amply  justify  the  character 
which  we  have  given  of  him.     The  account -of  the  great  baltle 
fought  near  Benevento  between  Manfred,  king  of  Naples,  and  the 
invader  Charles  of  Anjou,  of  which  the  result  was  the  dissolution 
of  the  Swabian,  and  establishment  of  the  Angevin  dynasty  in 
that  kingdom,  affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  style  and  spirit 
of  his  narrative.     We  take  it  from  Villani,  who  has  added  some 
important  circumstances ;  but  the  m^in  p^t  of  it  is  Malespini's. 

Now  King  Manfred  having  heard  the  news  of  the  loss  of  San  Gei^ 
mano,  on  the  return  of  his  discomfited  army,  was  ranch  amazed,  and 
took  counsel  what  he  should  do;  and  it  was  thereupon  advised  by  the 
Counts  Calvagno,  Giordano,  and  Bartolonieo,  and  by  the  chamberlafn, 
and  others  of  his  barons,  that  he  should  withdraw  himself,  with  nil 
his  power,  into  his  city  of  Benevento,  that  being  a  place  of  strength, 
where  he  might  have  the  advantage  either  to  accept  battle  on  his  own 
ground,  or  to  retreat  into  Apulia,  as  need  might  be ;  and  where,  if  he 
chose  to  remain,  he  might  prevent  the  further  advance  of  King  Charles, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  other  way  by  which  he  Could  enter  the  Prin- 
cipato,  or  reach  Naples,  or  penetrate  into  Apulia,  except  by  the  way 
of  Benevento:  and  it  was  done  accordingly.  As  soon  m  Kiug  Charles 
heard  that  Manfred  had  marched  towards  BeneveiUo,  he  iroinediately 
.  left  San  Geraumo,  to  foUow  him  with  all  bis  bc^t;  m^  he  did  not«  tal^ 
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(he  direct  foo^  by  Capua  knd  this  Terra  di  Lavero,  be^osd'fafe  nn^% 
not  have  been  able  to  pass  the  bridge  of  Capua  by  reason  of  ks  strength^ 
and  of  the  strong  towers  which  were  there  placed  to  defend  the  riv#r| 
but  he  put  himself,  in  order  topass  the  Volturoo,  at  the  ford  of  Yuli- 
vemo,  and  from  thence  held  on  his  march  through  the  county  of  Alife^ 
and  the  passes  of  the  Beneventan  mountains ;  and,  without  taking  any 
rest,  and  in  great  distress  both  of  money  and  provisions^  he  arrived  at 
^he  hour  of  prime,  (ora  di  terza,)  or  about  mid-day,  at  the  foot  of  Bene* 
vento,  in  the  valley  which  surrounded  that  city,  and  which  is  about 
^wo  miles  in  length,  and  near  the  river  Calore  which  runs  immediately 
under  it. 

As  soon  as  King  Manfred  discovered  King  Charles's  army,  he  took 
counsel  to  fight,  and  to  sally  forth  in  order  of  battle  to  assault  the  French^ 
tnen  before  they  had  well  rested  themselves;  but. in  this  he  was  ill-ad^ 
vised ;  for  if  he  had  only  waitedohe  day,  or  two,  King  Charles  and  all  bit 
])ost  would  have  been  destroyed  or  taken  without  a  blow,  for  want  of 
provisions  for  themselves  and  their  horses;  seeing  that,  the  very  day  be* 
fore  they  reached  Benevento,  through  distress  of  victuals,  many  of 
them  were  compelled  to  eat  the  leaves  of  cole  wort  and  feed  their 
horses  upon  the  stems,  instead  of  bread  and  grain ;  and  all  the  money 
they  had  was  spent.  Also  the  forces  of  King  Manfred  were  very  much 
scattered;  the  Lord  Conrad  of  Antioch  being  in  Abmzzo  with  his 
people.  Count  Frederick  in  Calabria,  and  the  Count  of  Ventimtglia  in 
Sicily ;  so  that,  if  he  had  delayed  ever  so  little,  his  strength  would 
Iiave  been  augmented,  and  he  must  have  remained  conqueror;  M 
v>kom  Qod  intendi  to  dttiroy^  kejint  takes  away  his  Miuef.*  Having  left 
Benevento,  he  descended  the  hill  and  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
Calore  to  the  plain,  where  stands  ^the  church  of?)  Santa  Mana  della 
jQmndella ;  and  there,  at  a  place  called  La  Pietra  a  Roselo,  he  drev 
out  his  army  in  three  battalions.  The  first  was  composed  of  G^roans, 
jn  whom  he  principally  confided,  and  contained  twelve  hundred  lances, 
(cavalieri,)  commanded  by  the  Count  Calvagno ;  the  second  was  of 
Tuscans,  Lombards,  and  Germans,'  about  a  thousand  lances,  command- 
ed by  the  Count  Giordano ;  the  third,  of  Apulians  and  Saracens  of 
Kocertt,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  King  Manfred,  in  person,  and  this 
last  consisted  of  fourteen  hundred  lances,  without  reckoning  the  foot? ' 
soldiers  and  the  Saracen  archers  who  were  in  great  numbers. 

King  Charles,  seeing  the  army  of  Manfred  drawn  out,  on  the  plaioi 
in  battle  array,  took  counsel  as  to  what  he  should  do,  whether  to  ac^ 
cept  battle  that  same  day,  or  wait;  and  he  was  advised  by  most  of  his 
barons  to  wait  until  the  next  morning  in  order  that  their  horses  might 
liave  some  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  their  long  march.  The  Lord  Gil^ 
le  Brun,  constable  of  France,  recommended  the  contrary  course ;  he 
said,  that^  by  delay,  the  enemy  would  take  heart  and  courage,  that 
their  own  victual^  would  entirely  fail  them ;  and,  in  short,  that  if  no 
others  would,  he  only,  with  his  lord^  Robert  of  Flanders,  and  the 

*  *  Ms  ■  cm  Dio  vuels^male  K  teglie  U  lenno/     Thif  is  a  favoonte  expiealoii  of 
Viltsui'fl*   Qaew  lieas  valt'perdere,  prius  dementat    It  doe»  not  accotin  Msletfwii. 
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Fleauah  force^  would^  undertake  the  hassard  of  t^  tattle^  having  fuU 
confidence  in  God  that  he  should  oblaia  the  victory,  through  bi^  a!»- 
sistance,  OTcr.the  enemies. of  holy  church.  When  King  Ch^trles 
beard  this,  he  readily  accepted  the  advice,  from  the  great  good  will  he 
bad  to  fi^bt,  and  ;said  with  a  loud  voice  to  his  knights,  Vcnu  est  kjour 
fit  nam  awms  tant  detiri;^  then  he  caused  the  trumpets  to  blow,  an<l 
gave  orders  for  every,  ^an  to  arm  and  make  himself  ready  for  the  bat- 
tle. In  a  short  time  his  orders  were  obeyed,  and  he  formed  his  men 
into  three  divisions  after  the  example  of  the  enemy.  The  first  con- 
sisted of  Frenchmen,  about  a  thousand  lances,  commanded  by  the 
Lord  Philip  de  Montfort  and  the  Mar^chal  de  Mirepoix;  the  secona 
was  led  by  King  Charles  himself,  with  the  Count  Guy  de  Montfort,  an^ 
many  baions  and  knights  of  Provence,  and  of  the  Campagna,  and  of 
Rome,  in  number  about  nii^  hundred  good  kuigbtn;  and  the  royal 
standard  was  bpme  by  the  Lord  William,  sumamed  rEtendart,  a  man 
of  great  courage;  of  the  third  squadron  was  captain,  Robert  Count  of 
Flanders,  with  his  tutor  Giles,  constable  of  France,  and  with  seven 
bundred  lances,  composed  of  Flemings,  Braban^ons,  and  Picards;  ana 
over  and  above  these  battalions,  were  the  exiled  Guelpha  of  Florence, 
and  the  other  Italian  states,  in  number  full  fourteen  hundred  more;  of 
whom  a  great  many  belonging  to  the  principal  houses  of  Florence,  were 
made  knights  bv  the  hand  of  King  Charles  at  the  commencenient  of 
tbe  battle.  Of  these  exiles  of  Florence  and  Tuscany,  the  Coivit  6uido 
Guerra  was  captain,  and  Master  Conrad  da  Montamagno,  a  Pistoiese, 
carded  their  standard  in  that  battle. 

Now.  King  Manfred  seeing  all  the  divisions  formed  in  battle  arrays 
Squired  of  what  that  fourth  squadron  was  composed,  which  appeared 
to  bim  so  well  eauipped  in  arms  and  horses ;  and  it  was  answered  hiny 
tbatthey.ivere  tne  Guelph  faction  whom  he  had  expelled,  from  Flair 
Kt)ce,  and  the  other  places  of  Tuscany.  Tiien  Manfred  lamented  him.- 
^lA  saying,  *'  Where  is  the  succour  that  I  receive  from  the  Ghibellin^ 
faction,  which  I  have  so  well  served  and  put  in  the  possession  of  so 
g^  treasurel^  And  he  said,  ^  Verily,  that  people  sfaAll  lose  nothing 
tbis  day;''  and  this  he  said,  speaking  of  the  aforesaid  exiles^  and  meaiy- 
"%  that,  if  he  should  gain  the  victory,  -he  would  be  a  friend  to  the 
Guelphs  of  Florence,  seeing  that  they  were  so  faithful  to  their  lord,  and 
to  their  party,  and  would  set  himself  thenceforward  against  the  GhL« 
bcllincs. 

The  armiea  of  both  king^  being  drawn  out  in  the  plain  of  La  Gran- 
^^lla,  in  the  manner  already  related,  and  each  having  exhorted  the 
P^ple  under  him  to  fight  bravely,  and  King  Charles  having  given  the 
^ord  ilfofi^cgfe,  CkevaHerSf  and  Manfred^  SfmAoj  Caoakeri,  to  their  re^ 
^pective soldiers;  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  gave 
absolution  and  benediction  to  all  those  of  King  Charles's  host,  with  full 
pardon  of  evtry  offencio  and  penalty,  by  reason  that  they  were  about  to 

*  ViUani,  who  has  added  this  account  o^  the  preparations  roado  by  Charles,  probably 
^t  of  the  Historla  Sicula  of  Sabas  Malaspina,  freqaently  gives  us  The  speeches  oflhb 
Angeim  wouateh,  in  theTkcach  language;  which  throws  %  Kowrkablfr  sir  «f  snrf^ 
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fight  for  tbe  service  of  the  church.  This  done,  a  sharp  and  severe  con« 
flici  commenced  between  the  two  first  divisions  of  French  and  Ger* 
mans ;  and  so  desperate  was  the  assault  made  by  the  latter,  that  the 
French  were  sorely  annoyed  by  it,  and  forced  to  recoil,  and  lose  their 

« [round.  The  good  King  Charles,  seeing  them  so  roughly  handled,  no 
onger  kept  the  order  of  battle ;  but  being  well  aware  that  if  his  first 
dfvision,  composed  of  Frenchmen,  on  whom  he  mostly  relied,  were 
Woken,  he  could  have  little  expectation  nf  safety  from  the  rest,  he  im* 
mediately  advanced  to  their  support,  with  the  secohd  squadron.  The 
exiles  of  Florence,  with  their  division,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the-king 
thus  engaged,  freely  threw  themselves  upon  his  defence,  and  performed 
marvellous  feats  of  arms  that  day,  always  following  his  person.  The 
same  did  Master  Giles  le  Brun,  constable  of  France,  and  Robert  of 
Flanders,  with  their  division,  insomuch  that  the  battle  was  very  fierce 
and  bloody,  and  lasted  a  long  time  before  it  could  be  known  who  had 
the  better  of  it.  The  Germans,  by  their  valour  and  the  strength  of 
their  good  swords,  caused  the  French  great  loss  and  slaughter;  but  at 
last  there  arose  a  loud  cry  among  the  French  ranks,  aiU  stocchi,  alH 
stocckij  e  fedire  i  cctcaUi!  To  your  short  swords,  and  strike  at  the 
horses!  and  they  did  accordingly;  by  which  means,  in  a  short  time, 
the  Germans  were  sorely  grieved,  and  many  thrown  down,  and  almost 
put  to  flight.  King  Manfred,  who  with  his  band  of  Apulians  had  ad« 
vanced  to  their  assistance,  seeing  that  they  were  turned  and  could 
'sustain  the  conflict  no  longer,  encouraged  those  of  his  own  division,  and 
commanded  them  to  follow  him  to  the  battle;  but  he  was  ill  obeyed 
l>y  them,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Apulian  barons,  and  those  of  tbe 
l^ingdom,  deserted  hfm,  and  among  the  rest  the  caVl  chamberlain  and 
the  Counts  of  Acerra,  and  of  Caserta,  and  others ;  either  through 
Taintness  of  heart,  seeing  the  Germans  turn  back,  or,  as  some^say, 
through  treachery,  like  a  faithless  people,  and  affecting  a  new  master; 
so  they  abandoned  Manfred,  and  fled,  some  towards  the  country  of 
'Abruzzo,  and  some  to  Benevento. 

Manfred  still  kept  the  ground  with  a  few  horse,  doing  as  befits  a 
valiant  lord,  who  will  rather  die  in  battle  than  fly  with  shame;  and| 
putting  his  helmet  on  his  head,  a  silver  eagle  which  formed-  its  crest, 
lell  before  him  upon  his  saddle  bow.  He  seeing  this,  was  much  amazed 
thereat,  and  said  to  the  barons  by  his  side,  in  Latin,  "  Hoc  est  stgnim 
Dei  I  I  fixed  this  crest  with  my  own  hands  in  such  manner  thatit  could 
not  be  moved/'  For  all  that  he  did  not  give  over, 'but  stripped  him- 
self of  his  royal  surcoat,  that  he  might  not  be  known  for  the  king,  and 
then  valiantly  set  himself  to  fight  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  like  any 
,  other  baron.  His  people  however  did  ntft  hold  out  long,  l^ut  were  soon 
put  to  flight  and  utterly  routed ;  and  King  Manfred  himseU'  fell  dead  in 
the  midst  of  his  enemies,  being  killed  by  a  French  esquire,  as  it  is  said, 
but  is  not  known  for  certain. 

In  this  battle  there  was  great  mortality  on  both  sides,  but  pnuci- 
pally  on  that  of  King  Manfred:  and  those  who  fled  from  the  field  vere 
pursued  till  night  by  King  CharWs  people^.who  entered  the  city  of 
BeneventOi  together  with  the  fugitive9>  and  niad«  themselves. mtftecs 
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of  it;  of  those  who  fled,  many  of  Manfred's  prihcipal  barons  were 
made  prisoners  \  among  others  the  Count  Giordar^,  and  Master  Piero 
Asino  degli  Uberti,  both  of  whom  King  Charles  sent  prisoners  to  Pro- 
Tence,  and  there  caused  them  to  be  Cruelly  put  to  death  in  different 
prisons.  The  other  German  and  Apulian  barons  he  kept  prisoners  in 
diflerent  places  in  the  kingdom.  A  few  (^ys  after,  ttie  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  Manfred,  who  were  with  the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  were  givea 
op  to  King  Charles ;  and  these  afterwards  died  in  prison.  And  well  did 
tbe  curse  of  God  fall  on  Manfred  and  his  heirs,  and  plainly  was  the 
justice  of  God  made  manifest  in  him,  because  he  was  excopamunicate, 
aad  an  enemy  and  persecutor  of  holy  church. 

The  body  of  Manfred  was  sought 'after  for  more  than  three  days 
before  it  was  found,  nor  was  it  in  that  time  known  whether  he  was  killed 
or  taken,  or  had  escaped,  because  he  had  not  worn  his  royal  coat 
of  arras  in  the  battle.  At  last  a  common  fellow,  of  his  own  soldiers, 
mcognized  it  by  many  personal  marks  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  field 
vhere  the  battle  had  been  most  fierce.  As  soon  as  he  had  found  it,  he 
tbrew  it  across  his  ass's  back,  and  drpve  it  along,  saying,  '^  Who  buya 
Manfred?"  CCkiaccatta  Manfredif)  Upon  this  one  of  the  king's  barons 
gave  him  a  severe  beating  with  a  cane,  and  carried  the  body  before 
King  Charles,  which  that  king  seeing,  commanded  all  the  captive  ba» 
roQs  into  his  presence,  and  enquired  of  each  of  them  whether  that  was 
tbe  body  of.  their  King  Manfred?  All  fearfully  answered,  that  it  was; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  turn  ofXfount  Giordano,  he  clapped  his  hands 
before  his  face,  weeping  and  exclaiming,  Oimk^  obn^y  slgnor  mio^  che  i 
ptslo!  Alas,  alas,  my  master,  is  it  come  to  thisf  and  the  French  ba- 
n)Ds  commended  nim  highly.  King  Charles  was  then  entreated  by 
^me  of  his  barons  to  give  it  an  honourable  interment  f  but  he  an- 
swered, Ufairotsje  volontierg,  si  lid  ne fit  excommunie;  but,  seeing  that 
be  was  excommunicate,'  King  Charles  would  not  suffer  that  he  should 
be  received  into  consecrated  ground,  but  caused  him  to  be  buried  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  bridge  of  Benevento;  and  every  man  of  his  army 
tbrew  a  stone  upon  his  grave,  so  that  a  great  mountain  of  stones  was 
raised  thereon.  Some  say,  however,  that  he  was  aftenvards  removed 
from  this  place  by  the  Bishop  of  Cosen7a,  under  the  pope's  ordcfrsr,  and 
taken  out  of  tne  kingdom,  (because  the  kingdom  is  church-land,)  and 
wterred  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Verde,  on  the  confines  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  Campagna.  This,  however,  we  do  not  afflrm,  although 
^Qte  renders  testimony  thereof  in  his  Purgatorio,  cap,  3.  where  he* 
<^ts  of  King  Manfred^  saying,  ''  Se'l  potior  di  Ciftaam,  ^c."  Thi^ 
.^le  was  fought  on  a  Friday,  the  last^day  of  February,  in  the  year 
^f  Chnst  1265. 

On  this  narrative  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  both  Malespini 
wd  Villani  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Ouelph  party,  which/ 
shortly  after  the  detttb  of  Manfred,  became  again  predominant  in 
^r  native  rity ;  and  that  in  the  violent  language  of  the  faction^ 
^  Saltan  of  Nocera  (as;  from  the  employment  which  he  gave  to 
^  SaraceDs  edttUisked  at  that  place^  tbey  used  to  denominate  die 
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iinhfl^ppy  80B  of  Frederick)  was  little  inferior  in  the  scide  of  abo- 
mination to  Satan  himself.  Nevertheless^  it  will  be  seen  from 
many  passages  in  the  preceding  account  that,  however  tinctured 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  those  histf'rians  were  more  capable 
even  than  s^ime  of  our  own  daj  of  acknowledging  the  real  virtues 
to  be  met  with  among  th^ir  enemies,  as  well  as  the  errors  and 
vices  of  their  friends.  The  exalted  and  chivalrous  valour  of  the 
poor  exconununicatcd  monarch  receives  from  them  its  tribute  of 
applause,  while  the  inhumanity  of  his  successful  rival,  though  no 
comment  is  made  upon  it,  is  set  in  too  strong  a  contrast  not  to  per- 
suade us  that  it  was .  felt  and  condemned  by  those  who  record  it. 
We  must  not  expect  to  £nd  in  the  history  of  a  Florentine  Gueiph 
so  favourable  a  portrait  of  the  Swabian  prince  as  that  which  his 
friend  and  follower,  Nicholas  de  Jamsiila,  has  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity; nevertheless  the  representation  which  Viliani  has  given  us 
of  the  conqueror  is  coloured  with  greater  discriniiiiation,  and  evinclBi 
a  miud  superior  lo  any  slavish  bias  of  faction  or  superstition. 

That  the  events  which  are  about  to  be  related  may  .be  the  more 
plainly  understood,  we  will  now  speak  a  little  concerning  his  virtues  and 
conditions ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  make  record  of  so  great  a  lord 
and  so  great  at  friend  and  piotector  of  holy  church  and  of  our  city  of 
Florence.  This  Qharles  was  wise,  of  good  governance,  valiant  and 
fierce  in  arms,  and  much  feareci  and  red9ubted  by  all.  the  kings  of  the 
world ;.  magnanimbusi  and  of  high  purpose  to  accomplish  all  great  un- 
dertakings, stedfast  in  adversity,  a  fast  and  true  observer  of  allpro' 
mises,  a  little  speakt^r,  and  a  great  doer.  He  scarcely  ever  laughed, 
was  virtuous  as  a  churchman,  and  catholic;  severe  injustice  and  of  a 
ferocious  countenance;  large  and  tall  in  person,  and  sinewy;  his  com* 
plexion  olive,  with  a  high  prominent  nose;  and  he  carried  the  semblance 
of  royal  majesty  above  all  other  great  lords.  He  watched  much  and 
slept  little,  and  used  to  say  that  sleep  is  so  much  time  lost.  He  was 
bountiful  to  his  knights  and  men  at  arms,  but  covetous  of  acquiring 
lands,  dominion,  and  money  wherever  it  might  come  from,  to  -pay  the 
expences  of  his  expedition^  and  wars.  In  courtiers,  minstrels^  and 
jugglers,  he  never  took  deUght.-^^i/2am,  lib.vii.  cap.  1» 

Respecting  the  infiimous  murder  of  'Conredin,  (a  traasactioa 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  but  by  that  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in  tbe^! 
days,)  the  historian's  judgment  is  somewliat  warped  by  bis  Guelphish 
prejudices  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  excommunication  under 
which  the  young  prince  suffered ;  but  he  evidently  holds  the  deed 
in  abhorrence;  and  would  fain  absolve  holy  church  from  the 
charge  of  concurrence  in,  or  approbation  of,  the  measiire. 

Certainly,  sa3rs  he,  it  is  seen  by  experience^  that  whosoever  raiies 

bis  hand  against  holy  chuivh  and  becomes  excemmunioaie,  it  fol' 

lows  that  his-  last  .end  will  be  miserable  both  for  soul  and  bedyi 

wherefore  the  sentence  of  excommttnicalton  of  holy  cfaiM^is  '^^'^  ^*^^ 
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to  be  dreads,  wietker  it  bejtut  or  unjust;  and  thereof  are  we  aisured 
bf  many  undeniable  miracles,  as  by  whosoev.er  reads  ihe  ancient  chro- 
oiclesy  or  even  this  new  cbronicfe,  may  easily  be  fuund,  in  the  ex- 
iioples  of  emperours  and  great  lords  who  have  from  time  to  time  beeu 
n:bels  and  persecutors  of  holy  church.  However,  King  ChHrles  was 
greatly  blamed,  for  the  sentence  he  pronounced  against  Conradin,  by' 
the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  and  indeed  by  all  wise  men,  seeing  that  he' 
bad  taken  Conradin  and  his  followers  in  battle,  and  it  would  have  beeii 
better  to  hold  him  a  prisoner  than  to  put  him  to  death.  And  some  said 
tkat  the  pope  was  consenting  thereto;  but  let  us  not  give  faith  to  it,  be-; 
cause  be  was  reputed  a  most  holy  man.  And  it  appears,  that  the  in- 
nocence of  Conradin,  who  was  of  such  tender  years  to  suffer  judgment 
of  death,  was  the  cause  thai  God  displayed  his  anger  against  King 
Charles  by  a  miracle;  since,  not  many  years  afterwards,  God  sent  him 
p^  ai|versities  even  at  the  time  when  his  fortunes  appeared  to  be  at 
their  heigh t^-r-l»ib*  vii.  cap.  29. 

It  i^MnaeMhat  instructive  at  the  present  day  to  team  after  what 
manner  ^reat  conquerors  and  scourges  of  Ait  human  race  have,  in 
fenaer  UineS|  conducted  tbemselves  under  the  pressure  of  a  signal 
leverse  of  fortune.  Upon  the  mind  of  Charles,  adversity  seems 
to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect ;  and  the  termination  of 
iiis  career  evinces  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  M^hich  he  certainly 
partook  in  common  with  his  brother  Saint  Louis,  and  otiier 
Bwmbers  of  his  family,  hmvever  much  it  might  have  been  debasedi 
ss  to  its  influence  upon  bis  general  conduct^  by  the  gross  supersti- 
tions of  the  age. 

Wheo  King  Charles  heard  these  news,*  he  was  so  ipuch^  amazed, 
tbattiever,  through  danger  of  battle  or  any  other  adversity,  had  he  enter- 
tailed  80  great  a  fear;  and  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "  would  God  that  I  were^ 
^d,  «nce  fortune  is  so  adverte  to  me  that  I  have  lost  my  dominion, 
baving  so  great  a  power  both  at  land  and  sea;  and  that  it  should  be  takea* 
^m  ue  by  a  people  whom  I  never  injured  1  It  greatly  grieves  me  that 
I  did  not  take  Messina  upon  those  conditions  which  were  formerly  of- 
fned  tome.  But,  seeing  I  can  now  do.no  other,"  (with  much  sorrow 
bespoke,}  <*  break  up  our  host,  and  let  us  pass  over;  and  whosoever 
*tt  the  cause,  of  so  great  a  treason,  whether  he  be  clerk  or  layman,  ot 
^^  1  will  take  ample  vengeance."  The  first  day  he  aent  over  the 
^Qeen,  with  all  the  artizans  and  equipage  of  the  army ;  the  second,  bet 
P^^dovcr  himself  with  all  his  host,  except  that,  by  way  of  stratagem, 
he  left  in  ambush  near  Messina  two  thousand  men  at  arms,  with  two 
captains;  to  this  end,  that  if  upon  the  rising  of  his  army,  the  be* 
^^ged  should  sally  forth  out  of  the  city  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
uie  baggage  of  his  camp,  they  might  come  behind  and  part  of  them 

Of  the  capture  of  hisflert  before  Menina,  by  King  Peter  of  Arragon.    This  wft% 
iiUfi     ^^^^^^  maisacre  of  the  Sicilian  vipers,  ia  is^SS  >  au4  tbe  totel  lots  of  the 
**»  WM  ^  isuiiedjate  consequeace. 
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enter  the  place;  which,  if  it  should  take  effect,  the  king  would  imme* 
<liately  return  with  all.  his  power. 

■  This  well  planned  stratagem  failed,  from  causes  which  it  is  un- 
necessary in  this  place  to  detail.  The  liberation  of  Messina  was 
effected ;  and  the  Arragonese  admiral  sailing  to  the  Calabrian  shore, 
set.  on  fire  eighty  of  King  Charles's  transports  before  his  eyes. 

And  this  King  Charles  and  all  his  army  beheld,  without  being  able  to 
g^ve  them  the  smallest  reliefi  by  reason  of  which  his  grief  was  re« 
doubled.  And,  holding  in  his  hand  a  staff,  which  it  was  his  custom  10 
oarry,  he  began  to  gnaw  it  for  very  anguish,  and  said,  ''  Ah  Dieu^  molt 
m'avfs  qfftrt  d  mrmontcr;  je  te  prity  que  I'avaler  soit  taut  bdltment** 
And  by  this  it  is  shewn,  that  neither  the  wit  nor  the  strength  of  man 
Iwth  any  avail  before  the  judgments  of  God.  When  King  Charles  was 
arrived  in  Calabria,  he  gave  licence  to  all  his  barons  and  their  people, 
and  returned  alone  and  very  doloroiisly  to  Naples. — Cap.  74. 

*  II  sembloit  k  Charles/  (observes  M.  Sismondi  on^is  passage^) 
'  que  ses  flottes  et  sOn  arm6e>  instrumens  qu'il  6toit  accoutum4  4 
iaire  agir  avee  tant  de  facilit6>  se  refusoient  tout-^-coup  k  la  maio. 
qui  les  dirigeoit.'  His  situation  and  feelings  on  this  occasion  may 
probably  bear  a  pretty  close  comparison  with  those  of  Buonaparte 
after  bis  flight  from  M osco ;  but  we  entertain  some  doubt  whether 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  latter  will  induce  him  ta  offer  single 
combat '  en  ckamp^los'  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  or  whether, 
on  his  death*bed,  he  'will  have,  so  good  a  plea  to  offer  for  the 
pardon  of  his  restless  ambition  as  that  which  the  mistaken. piety  of 
the  times  encouraged  Charles  of  Anjou  to  present  before  the  judg- 
i^ent  seat  of  God;  doubtless  with  a  very  comfortable  persuasion  of 
its  acceptance. 

When  he,  whose  busy  mind  could  never  sleep,  had  arrived  at  tlie 
town  of  Foggia,  in  Apulia,  on  his  way  to  Brindisi,  to  advance  the  pre- 
parations of  his  navy,  it  pleased  God  that  he  fell  sick  of  a  violent  ma- 
lady, and  departed  this  life  the  day  after  the  Epiphany,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1284.  But,  before  he  died,  with  great  contrition  he  received 
the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  spoke  with  reverence  the  follou'- 
ing  words,  "  Sire  Dieu,  je  crois  vraiement  que  vous  fetes  mon  sauvear, 
ainsi  vous  prie,  que  vous  aies  merci  de  mon  4me;  ainsi  ctmniejejisia 
prise  du  roycame  deCicUeplus  pour  servir  samte  igUse  que  pour  tnon^prt^ 
Qu  outre  convoUise^  otMi  vonis  me  pardorniet  me  peckes  ;"  and  having  spo- 
ken, he  departed  this  life  presently  after;  and  bis  body  was  brought  ta 
Naples,  and,  after  great  lamentations  for  his  death,  was  buried  in  the 
archiepiscopal  church  of  Naples  with  high  honour. — Cap.  S^« 

*  The  history  of  the  two  Malespinis  terminates,  as  we  have  before 

tnentiohed,  with  the  year  1286;  and  the  remainder  of  the  chronn 

^!e  of  G.  Villani,  ^o  its  conclusion,  in  1 348,  (comprising  at  least 

three-fourths  of  the  whole,)  belongs  exclusively  to  the  last  men- 
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doned  attlkor.  For  nvfaat  he  has  borrowed  from  bk  predecessors^ 
Sismondi  remarks  that  he  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  plagiarism, 
ahhoagh  it  be  true  that  he  has  copied  a  great  deal  of  it,  word  for 
word.  Before  the  inventibn  of  ptinting,  the  rights  of  authorship 
were  little  understood  or  valued.  Villani  undertook  to  compile  a 
history  of  his  native  country  from  the  best  sources  that  were 
within  his  reach,  for  the  use  of  his  friends  and  of  posterity.  This 
was  ail  bis  aim  ;  and  the  thought  of  literary  glory  never  entered 
into  his  calculations.  There  may  have  been,  even  at  that  period,  - 
lome  vague  and  unsetded  idea  of  a  property  in  the  fruit  of  a  man's 
own  original  genius ;  but  in  the  bare  record  of  passed  or  passing 
eveots  (and  history  was  then  regarded  in  no  other  light)  there  could 
not  be  any  whatever.  The  liberty  which  an  ancient  chronicler 
took  witb  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  content  to  furnish 
to  those  who  come  after  him;  and,  in  Ae  same  manner  as  G; 
Villani  took,  without  acknowledgment,  the  whole  work  of 
Malespini  into  his  own  history,  so  Giovanni  hiknself,  and  his  two 
continuators,  Matthew  and  Philip  Villani,  were  afterwards  incor- 
poratedi  by  a  later  compiler,  Marchione  de  Coppo  Stefani,  and 
brought  doiitu  by  him,  from  1365,  (where  Philip  ends,)  to  1885. 
'  Nous  soinmes  toajours  trop  disposes  k  ouUier  que  Tinvention  de 
rimprinierie  a  completement  change  la  t^he  des  auteurs  et  leurs 
relations  avec  leurs  lectears.' 

Between  the  Malespinis  and  Villani,  however,  we  have  an  in- 
termediate historian  to  notice,  whose  name  is  less  known  than 
either  of  the  former,  but  (according  to  M uratori's  authority)  is 
deserving  of  at  least  an  equal  degree  of  celebration.  This  author  is 
Dino  Compagni,  whose  '  Cronica  di  Firenze,'  beginn'mg  with  the 
year  1S79>  and  ending  with  1312,  is  inserted  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  Scriptores  Italici.  We  have  not  hitherto  had  an  opportu-- 
nitj  of  consulting  it,  so  as  to  know  whether  Villani  is  in  any  re- 
spect indelAed  to  this,  as  he  is  to  Malespini's  history,  or  to  appre- 
ciate for  ourselves  the  justice  of  Muratori's  commendation.  It  is 
probable,  howeVer,  that  owing  to  some  cadses^  unexplained,  the 
work  remained  either  unknown,  or,  liaving  been  partially  known^ 
became  forgotten,  until  the  illustrious  labonrs  of  that  great  anti- 
lioary  revived  it.  Scipio  Ammirato,  certainly,  was  a  stranger  to 
Its  esisteuce.  Yet  wasDino  a  notaUe  worthy  in  his  generation; 
'  Vir  nescio  an  antiqu&  sanguinis  nobiHtate,  cert^  ex  honoribus  et 
digoitatibus  quas  adeptus  est^  illustris.'  He  appears  as  one  of  the 
priors  of  Florence  in  1^89;  gonfalonier  of  justice  in  1293;  and 
againprior  in.  1301  •  lie  task  of'  amending  and  reVisin^c  the'  sta- 
tutes was  committed  to  him  (among  others)  in  1294*  *  He  says  of 
himself  that,  wheff  yonng,  he  was  very  active  in  exciting  a  popu^ 
lar  commotion  iahu  native  city,  coofes^iing  (with  a  laudable  iiigcr 

nuousness) 
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nuouniett)  that  '  per  gioveiiazza,  dod  coiM»cev»  to  peae  dcUe 

'  It  is  much  to  be  wished/  Muratori  obsenreSf  '  that  we  bad 
manj  more  such  historians ;  for  no  man  is  more  worthy  of  fiiith, 
or  at  least  more  capable  of  conveying  accurate  information  than  he 
who  having  sat  at  the  helm  of  government  describes  events  in  which 
he  himself  bore  a  principal  share,  or  which,  at  least,  passed  im- 
mediately subject  to  hif  own  inspecUon/  In  comparison  widi 
Malespmi  and  O.  Villani,  he  considers  Compegni  as  excelling  them 
both  *  in  elegance  of  style  and  choice  of  matter ;'  '  ad  hsBC  in  illo 
^uaedam  verborum  dictionumque  purttaa  oocnrri^  usoue  ade6  at 
inter  prsctpuos  linguae  nostne  padres  sit  accensendus.  Nor,  be 
adds,  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  since,  '  ut  eiat  ingenio  liberali  a 
natur^  instntctus,  non  levem  Musis  operam  dedit.'  Some  of  his 
]X)etical  productions  are  preserved  in  Leu  Allatius ;  and  an  ora« 
tion  which  he  pronounced  before  Pope  John  the  Twenty-second  is 
still  extant.  '  Whether  he  was  Guelph  or  Gibelline*  is  not  dis- 
cernible ;  but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  he  was  a  lover  of  good 
government,  and  a  constant  frieud  to  peace ;  and,  although  he  often 
inveighs  against  the  vices  of  his  countrymen,  he  never  does  so 
with  acrimony,  but  always  evinces  the  spirit  of  a  patriotic  citi* 
sen.  <•  XJoo  verbo,*  concludes  his  animated  eulogist,  *  Floreotia 
habet  unde  sibi  de  hoc  etiam  Scriptore  multum  plaudat  at^  glo« 
rietur/ 

We  at  last  come,  in  chronological  order,  to  the  anthor  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  precise  period  of  the 
birth  of  Giovanni  Villani  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  known 
that  his  family  w*as  among  the  most  respectable  in  his  native  city, 
and  that  his  father  held  the  venerable  office  of  prior  in  the  yesr 
1300.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  eldest  of  four  sons,  of  whom 
Matthew,  the  continuator  of  his  history,  was  the  youngest.  He  ws$ 
twke  married,  ami  had  children  by  both  his  wives;  botnoneof 
them  seem  to  have  left  any  descendants ;  and  the  male  line  of  his 
brother  Matthew,  which  continued  for  a  much  longer  period,  ter- 
minated in  the  year  l6l6.  Like  aln^ost  all  the  noble  citsxensof 
Florence,  he  exercised  the  mercantile  profession,  and  (as  his  bio* 
grapher,  in  the  *  Elogio  di  Giovanni  ViUoni,*  prefixed  to  this  edi* 
tion  of  his  work,  informs  us)  by  the  prudence  with  which  he  lived, 
wa9  reputed  worthy  of  the  first  and  most  honourable  offices  of  the 
state.  In  the  year  1300,  (the  same  year  in  which  his  fisther  beM 
the  situation  of  prior,  as  before  related,)  he  was  present  at  the  great 
jubilee  hdd  at  Rome  under  pope  Boniface  VIIL    An  it  was 

*  If  h  could  be  Bfcertdned  that  he  w%  of  the  Intter  faction,  Uio  ssoendancjof  tbt 
Onelphs  at  f lorcfice,  and  ihe  inveterate  jealousy  of  their  rivals  ivhich  so  lon^  pre- 
T^ea  anong  tbeni,  would  suiictentl^  account  fer  Uie  obscarity  of  bis  wmk» 

upon 
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upon  this  occasion  that  he  first  conceived. the  design  of  writing  his 
history^  we  shall  give  our  readers  his  account  of  it  in  his  own 
words. 

Id  the  year  1300,  Boniface  the  Eighth,  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chair,  proclaimed  a  plenary  indulgence,  savs  our  author,  "  for  every 
Roman,  who  during  thirty  days,  and  for'afl  other  persons  of  whatso- 
ever nation,  who  during  fifteen  days,  successively,  in  the  said  year, 
thovld  visit  the  churches  of  the  blessed  Upostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul."  Multitudes  flocked  to  the  celebration  wf  this  jubilee  from  all 
parts  of  Chri:<tendom  ;  and  it  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  ever  be- 
beld,  that,-  throughout  the  year,  there  were  at  Rome  two  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims  in  addition  to  the  constant  inhabitants,  without 
reckoning  those  who  were  on  the  roads  coming  and  returning,  and  they 
were  all  (both  horses  and  men)  amply  provided  with  victuahsof  all  sorts, 
with  great  regularity,  and  without  any  noise  or  bustle.  And  to  this, 
adds  the  historian,  I  can  myself  bear  witness,  who  was  present  and 
saw  it.  Now,  having  undertaken  this  blessed  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
citj  of  Rome,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  the  noble  antiquities  which  are 
therein,  and  reading  the  records  of  the  great  actions  of  the  Romans 
written  by  Virgil,  and  by  Sallust,  Lucan,  Titus  Livius,^  Valerius, 
Paulus  Orosins,  aiid  other  masters  of  history,  who  have  described  little 
things  as  well  as  greats  even  those  relating  to  the  further  ends  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  give'  memory  and  example  unto  posterity,  I  took 
from  them  my  style  and  method  of  writing,  albeit  I  were  not  a  disci* 
pic  worthy  to  perform  so  great  a  work,  h  But  considering  that  our  own 
city  of  Florence,  the  daughter  and  the  workmanship  of  Rome,  was 
then  in  her  ascension,  and  disposed  to  the  achievement  of  great  for- 
tunes, as  also  that  Rome  was  in  her  decline  and  diminution,  it  appear- 
^tome  convenient  to  collect  in  this  new  chronicle  all  tlie  acts  of  the 
^d  city  frotn  it^  commencements,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  me 
^search  for  and  discover  them,  and  to  follow  up  the  same  with  the 
histories  of  times  past  and  present,  and  of  those  to  come  (so  long  as  it 
shall  please  God)  both  of  the  acts  of  the  Florentine  people,  and  of  all 
other  notable  occurrenceis  throughout  the  whole  world,  of  which  1  may 
he  able  to  obtain  any  Icnowledge ;  God  granting  his  grace  ;  in  the  hope 
whereof  L  have  entered  upon  this  undertaking,  duly  considering  my 
Own  poor  skill  as  that  upon  which  I  could  place  no  reliance.  And 
thus,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  in  the  year  of  his  incarnation 
1390, 1,  being  returned  from  Rome,  began  to  compile  this  book,  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  of  the  blessed 'Saint  John,  and  in  comniendation  of 
our  city  of  Florence. — Lib.  iv.  cap.  36. 

Very  shortly  after  he  had  taken  this  commendable  resolution,  in 
die  summer  of  the  same  year  1300,  broke  out  that  dreadful  divi- 
lion  of  the  Guelph  faction  into  the  parte  nera  and  parte  bianca,  (the 
black  and  the  white  party,)  which  he  deplores  with  all  the  feeling 
<^  a  good  citizen.  The  origin  of  that '  maladetta  briga'  is  traced 
to  ^  private  feud  which  took  place  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 

VOL.  IX.  NO.  xviii.  G  c  Pistoja; 
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Pistoja:  but,  although  the  history  of  that  event  deserves  to  be 
remembered,  not  only  on  account  of  the  tremendous  consequences 
which  it  carried  in  its  trun,  but  also  as  being  extremely  charac- 
teristic of  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  factious  spirit 
of  the  nation,  in  which  it  occurred,  we  cannot  here  afford  spaeo 
for  its  relation.* 

To  proceed  with  the  history  of  our  author.  It  appears  that,  in 
the  ensuing  year  1301,  he  was  present  at  the  grand  pubKc  entry  of 
Charles  de  Valois  into  Florence  to  attempt  tbe  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity, in  which,  from  his  general  spirit,  it  may  be  believed  that 
he  cordiklly  assisted  ;  but  in  vain ;  since  the  year  after  witnessed  the 
banishment  of  the  chiefs  of  the  parte  bianca,  and  among  others, 
of  the  illustrious  poet  Dante,  from  Florence.  In  1204,  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  Flanders ;  probably  on  some  commercial  con- 
cerns, though  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  induced  by  the. 
desire  of  seeing  foreign  countries,  or  of  escaping  the  calamities  to 
which  he  was  an  unwilling  witness  in  his  own.  However  it  be, 
we  owe  to  this  journey  tome  very  interesting  particulars  reqiec^ 
ting  the  wars  of  Philip  le  Bel  with  the  Flemings,  which  are  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  French  historians.  He  tells  us  (lib.  viii.  cap. 
78.)  that  he  visited  the  field  of  battle  ilt  Mons  en  Puelle, 
a  few  days  only  after  that  celebrated  and  sanguinaiy  con- 
test, and  while  the  dead  bodies  were  still  lying  on  the  ground  un- 
buried.  How  long  he  remained  in  those  parts  is  uncertain;  nor 
does  his  name  occur  again  in  any  memorial  of  the  times  until  the 
year  1316,  when  he  was  appointed  for  the  first  time  to  the  office 
of  prior ;  and  it  gives  us  some  little  light  into  the  zeal  and 
ardour  with  which  he  collected  all  the  information  he  was  able 
about  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  however  widely  dispersed, 
to  find  that  one  of  his  colleagues  was  Pela  Balducci,  who 
furnished  him  witli  all  that  he  has  written  concerning  die  mer- 
cantile privileges  conferred  by  the  King  of  Tunis ;  and  another 
Pace  di  Certaldo,  author  of  a  *  Storia  della  Guerra  di  Semi- 
fonte,'  from  which  it  appears  that  Villani  was  in  the  habits  of  a 
regular  interchange  with  him  of  historical  records  and  monuments. 
In  the  same  manner,  he  collected  from  a  Florentine  of  the'houM 
of  Bastari,  who  was  brought  up  in  his  infancy  at  the  court  of 
'  Cassano  Imperatore  de'  Tartari/  (Ghftian  Kh&n,  die  seventh  king 
of  Persia  of  the  race  of  Jenghiz,)  and  was,  about  the  year  1^99> 
«ent  by  that  conqueror  on  an  embassy  to  tlie  pope,  a  variety  of 
very  curious  information  respecting  his  sovereign,  and  the  manners 

*  A  much  more  minute,  and  therefore  more  ▼altimble,  account  of  ittlian  th&t  gives 
by  Villani,  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  curious  original  history  of  the  aaoie  periodt  wbost 
author  is  unknown,  and  which  is  published  aiid  cited  under  the  title  of  *  Hi»tone 
Pistojesi  anonymec  ovvero  deile  cose  avvenutc  in  Toftcaoa  dai  1500^a]  ^348.'  . 
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tod  customs  of  die  Tartar  nationsy  which,  on  comparbon  with  the 
oriental  historiaris,  will  be  found  to  be  remarkably  coiTect.  The 
tniraculons  conversion  of  Sultan  Oh&zan  to  Christianity  is,  indeed, 
a  manifest  fable ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Florentins 
envoy  relate<}  it  fgr  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  mission  more  ac- 
ceptable. In  other  respects,  the  character  of  tjih&zan  Khftn,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  princes  of  his  race, 
as  it  is  given  by  Major  Price  from  the  Habeib-Usseir,  corresponds 
ia  a  striking  manner  with  that  which  Villani  extracted  from  his 
convtersations  with  his  friend  Bastari.  The  year  1317  was  happily 
distinguished  for  a  general  pacification,  obtained  by  the  mediation 
of  Robert  of  Naples,  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellins  through- 
out Tuscany,  when  Villani  was  sent  in  conjunction  with  two  others 
^  provediiori  of  a  treaty  between  his  native  city  and  the  Ghibelline 
state  of  Pisa. 

We  need  not  foUoyir  him  through  all  the  offices  of  state  which 
from  this  time  he  is  found  to  have  filled  at  different  intervals  with 
equal  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  countrymen.  His 
oulitary  employments  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  frequent,  but 
he  took  the  field  in  the  year  132.3,  during  that  most  unfortunate 
campaign  against  Castruccio,  Lord  of  Lucca,  which  had  nearly  ter- 
minated in  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  the  Florentines  and  the 
subversion  of  dieir  liberties.  In  his  honest  and  minute  account  of 
these  transactions,  he  presents  us  with  a  very  lively  picture  of  the 
iltematiop  of  ignorant  terror  and  vain  confidence  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  an  unwarlike  populace,  unexpectedly  called  to  take 
arms  in  defence  of  their  independence:  lively,  indeed,  is  his  whole 
history  of  this  very  romantic  war,  which  lasted  with  little  inter- 
nission  during  the  life  of  Castruccio,  and  during  which,  with  aa 
occasional  mixture  of  extreme  folly,  perverseness,  and  vain  glory^ 
^ere  called  out  all  the  best  energies  and  noblest  exertions  of  the 
Florentine  character.  The  account  of  Castruccio  himself  is  an 
honourable  instance  of  that  great  historical  quality  which  we  havt 
brfore  attributed  to  Villani,  of  impartiality  and  candour  even 
towards  his  enemies.  Of  the  pride  and  presumption  which  were 
prQminent  features  in  his  character,  indeed,  he  affords  some  me- 
morable examples ;  but  when  he  comes  to  relate  his  death,  which 
he  does  with  many  interesting  particulars,  he  adds  the  following 
^cription  of  his  person  and  qualities. 

This  Castruccio  was  very  well  made  in  person,  suflficiently  tall  and 
active,  rileat  and  not  corpulent,  of  a  fair  complexion  verging  towards 
paleness,  with  strait  light  hair  and  a  gracious  countenance.  He  was 
sbout  47  yean  old  wjien  he  died.  A  short  time  before,  knowing  his 
4<^ath  to  be  approaching,  he  said  to  many  of  his  most  intimate  friends : 
"  1  see  that  I  am  going  to  die ;  e  morto  me  di  corto  vedrete  disasroccata  ;* 
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jneaningy  in  his  native  Luccheae  dialect,  ^*  and  when  I  am  dead,  yoH 
will  shortiv  see  a  great  revolution  of  affairs.''  And  he  prophesied  truly, 
as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  see.  And,  as  wc  have  been  informed 
by  his  most  private  friends  and  relations,  he  confessed  himself  and  re- 
ceived the  sacraments  and  holy  unction  devoutly  :  but,  nevertheless, 
he  rested  under  a  great  erjor,  inasmuch  as  he  never  acknowledged  that 
he  had  offended  God  by  the  offence  he  had  committed  against  holy 
church,  satisfying  his  conscience  that  he  had  acted  justly. 

Now  this  Castruccio  was  a  valiant  and  magnanimous  tyrant,  wise 
and  crafty  and  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  accomplished  in  arms 
and  provident  in  the  art  of  war,  and  very  adventurous  in  his  underta* 
kiRgp,  and  much  feared  and  redoubted,  and  iff  his  time  he  did  many 
.great  and  notable  things,  and  was  a  great  scourge  to  his  fellow  citizens 
and  to  the  Florentines  and  Pisans  and  Pistolese,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Tuscany  ^or  the  space  of  fifteen  years  that  he  ruled  over  Lucca;  and* 
he  was  somewhat  cruel  in  putting  men  to  death  and  torture,  ungrateful 
for  services  received  in  his  distresses  and  necessities,  fond  of  new  people 
and  new  friends,  and  very  vain  glorious  of  his  state  and  signory ;  inso- 
much that  he  believed  himself  to  be  lord  of  Florence,  and  king  overall 
Tuscany.  The  Florentines  were  so  much  overjoyed  at  his  death,  that 
they  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible ;  but  as  soon  as  the  news  was 
made  certain,  it  icame  into  the  mind  of  me,  the  author  of  this  book,  to 
make  record  of  a  circumstance  which  happened  to  me  respecting  it 

]}eing  a  Florentine,  and  seeing  my  country  in  great  disturbance 
through  the  persecution  inflicted  by  him  on  our  community  which  it 
seemed  impossible  that  we  should  surmount,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
devout  friend,  Master  Dionysio  dal  borgo  a  San  Sepolcro,  master  of 
divinity  and  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  wherein  I  lamented 
our  condition,  and  prayed  that  he  would  instruct  me  how  soon  our  ad- 
versity should  come  to  its  close ;  which  letter  of  mine  he  answered  in 
brief,  saying,  "  1  see  Castruccio  dead  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  you 
will  obtain  possession  of  the  Signory  of  Lucca  by  the  hand  of  one  who 
shall  bear  for  his  arms  sable  and  gules,  with  great  affliction  and  great 
expense  and  shame  to  our  community,  and  you  shall  govern  it  but  a 
short  time."  This  letter  I  received  from  Paris  in  those  days  when  Cas* 
truccio  had  won  Pistoja  as  above  related ;  so  I  wrote  back  to  the  master 
how  Castruccio  was  in  greater  pomp  and  state  than  he  had  ever  beeOi 
whereto  he  answered,  "  at  present  I  shall  again  afBrm  that  which  I 
wrote  to  you  by  a  former  letter ;  and  if  God  hath  not  changed  his  judg- 
ments and  altered  the  course  of  the  heavens,  I  see  Castruccio  dead  and 
buried."  And  when  I  received  this  letter,  I  showed  it  to  the  priors  my 
colleagues,  (being  then  a  member  of  that  body,)  and  it  so  happened 
that  Castruccio  had  then  actually  died  a  few  days  before,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Master  Dionysio  was  accomplished  as  a  prophecy  in  ail  its 
parts. — Lib.  x.  cap.  85. 

This  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  our  author's  credulity  in  matteri 

■  I1M--  ■  II       ■       I      l^l>.ll-IM»  ■■■■       ■!  ■■  I  I  .  ■       I  ..  ■  * 

•  The  conjunction  made  use  of  in  the  originftl  is  never  changed  from '  and'  t6  ♦  but, 
»o  tliat  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  from  the  text  at  what  point  Villani  begins  to  speak  lo 
terms  of  disapprobation.  » 
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of  astrology,  in  which  science  various  passages  of  his  work  evince 
him  to  have  been  a  firm  believer.  It  must  be  remembered^  hoM«* 
ever,  that  it  was  a  science  so  fully  established  in  those  days  in  the 
judgments  both  of  the  learned  and  of  the  unlearned,  that  to  disbe* 
lieve,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  incredulity  deserving 
of  punishment  in  that  circle  of  Dante's  hiferno  to  which  the  poet 
has  doomed  Farinata  and  Cavalcante,  the  Emperor  Frederic^  and 
tbe  Cardinal  Ubaldini. 

The  year  after  Castruccio's  death,  the  Florentines  entered  into 
a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Lucca  from  certain  German  adventu^^ 
rers  who  had  seized  it  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bava* 
ria;  and  Villani  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  con- 
duct the  negociation.  To  his  great  displeasure,  however,  it  was 
long  before  any  thing  could  be  done  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  purpose,  owing  to  the  over-reaching  disposition 
which  his  comitryinen  displayed  on  the  occasion.  It  seems  not 
miprobable  that  they  might  have  relied  on  Master  Denya's  pre- 
diction so  strongly  as  to  indispose  them  for  listening  to  reasonable 
terms  of  accommodation. 

In  1541,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  office  of  treating  for  the 
purchase  of  Lucca  which  had  then  fallen  (by  the  chances  of  the 
fioies,  so  fertile  in  revolutions  among  all  the  little  states  of  Italy) 
into  the  hands  of  Mastino  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona ;  but  the  year 
following  was  witness  to  a  revolution  in  Florence  itself,  so  extraor- 
dinary tbatj  in  preparing  to  relate  it,  the  author  himself  is  con- 
strained to  doubt  whether  posterity  will  yield  credit  to  the  tale. 
Iliis  was  the  usurpation  of  the  Signory  of  Florence  by  the  Duke 
of  Athens,  who  had  been  sent  thither  as  lieutenant  to  the  Duke  of 
Calabria,  by  virtue  of  a  voluntafy  compact  entered  into  some  time 
l>rfore  for /the  sake  of  their  defence  against  the  common  enemy 
Mastino,  who  then  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  Tuscany.  The  ac*> 
count  of  this  French  adventurer's  tyranny,  in  which  he  found  means 
^  maintain  himself,  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  is 
^ong  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work ;  and  the  particu- 
lars which  Villani  gives  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  despot, 
who  (to  the  greater  disgrace  of  the  Florentines)  was  a  very  con- 
temptible being,  and  governed  rather  by  the  basest  views  of  self- 
mterest  than  by  the  principle  of  a  splendid  ambition,  afford  a  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  his  patriotic  spirit  as  well  as  of  bis  historical 
^ility. 

Shortly  after  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  a  sad  reverse  of  for- 
^e.  The  failure  of  the  great  commercial  company  of  the  Bardi, 
tke  circumstances  and  causes  of  which  are  detailed  with  great 
perspicuity  and  intelligence  by  the  historian,  involved  with  it  the 
niin  of  many  others  of  the  first  houses  of  trade  in  Florence,  and 
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among  the  rest  that  of  the  Bonaccorsi,  of  which  Villani  himself 
was  a  principal,  who,  in  consequence  of  this  calamity,  was,  at  a 
Tery  advanced  s^e,  consigned  to  a  public  gaol.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1345.  How  long  be  remained  a  prisoner  is 
not  known,  nor  whether  he  ever  extricated  himself  from  the  em- 
barrassments of  his  declitiing  age ;  but,  three  years  afterwards,  he 
became  one,  and  that  the  most  illustrious,  of  the  numerous  victims 
swept  off  by  the  plague,  which  in  1348  desolated  all  the  provinces 
of  Italy,  and  thence  spread  its  devastations  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Thus  was  terminated  a  long  and  chequered  life, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  was  spent  in  honour  and  affluence,  and 
in  a  state  of  unremitting  public  activity,  which  furnished  him  with 
the  best  opportunities  for  the  study  of  mankind.  *  Les  historieits 
de  la  Gr^ce,'  observes  M.  Sismondi,  (tom.  iv.  p.  204,)  *  avoient, 
comme  lui,  parcouru  toutes  les  carri^res  publiques  et  privies,  et, 
par  bien  des  traits,  Villani  est  digne  d'etre  compart  k  Hirodote.' 

After  the  death  of  Giovanni,  his  brother  Matt6o,  who;  being 
the  youngest  of  the  family^  was  probably  several  years  his  junior, 
took  up  the  continuation  of  his  history  from  the  point  where  it  was 
broken  off  by  his  death,  and  prosecuted  it  with  vigour,  intell^ence 
and  ability^  at  least  equal  to  those  displayed  by  his  predecessor, 
until  the  year  ld6S,  when  the  same  public  calamity  which  had 
deprived  the  world  o(  the  elder,  in  its  recurrence  carried  off  the 

Jounger  also.  He  was  struck  by  die  fatal  disease  on  the  8th  or 
uly,  and  lingered  till  the  i2th,  wlien  he  devoutly  rendered  up 
hb  soul  to  God.  The  length  of  his  struggle  was  ascribed  to  his 
temperate  course  of  life.  In  dying,  he  charged  his  son  Philip  to 
continue  the  family  work  until  a  peace  should  be  concluded  be- 
tween the  states  of  Florence  and  Pisa;  a  task,  which  he  faithfully 
performed.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Pescia  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1364;  and  with  that  event  concludes  the  history 
of  the  three  Villani. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Giovanni  and  Matt^o, 
Muratori  (and  no  opinion  can  have  more  weight  than  his)  seems 
inclined  to  bestow  the  palm  upon  the  former.  *  Comparatus  cum 
Johanne,'  he  savs,  '  concedere  illi  non  uno  titulo  videtur ;  quippe 
qui  Asiatico  stylo  usus,  pluribus  interdum  quam  opus  sit,  rerum 
eventus  describit ;  attamen/  he  continues,  '  spondere  id  |K>ssumus, 
neminem  ad  legendum  Matthaei  historiam  accessurum,  cui  volup* 
tatem  non  pariat  hominis  sinceritas,  prudentia,  rectumque  de  rebus 
quas  enarrat,  judicium.  Proinde  tanti  estimata  est  semper  ejus 
auctoritas,  ut  ferme  quicunque  Italicam,  imm6  et  Gallicam,  ali-* 
arumque  provinciarum  historiam,  ad  ea  tempora  spectantem,  scri- 
here  amplissim^  aggressi  sunt,  honorem  illius  iidei  habuerint, 
eumque  testum  rerum  tunc  gestarum  sine  trepidatione  adhibuerint/ 

On 
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On  account  of  these  last  mentioned  and  most  important  qualitieii 
of  the  historian,  M.  Sismoudi  pronounces  him  superior  to  hi3 
brother  ^  and  perhaps,  though  he  does  not  expressly  say  it,  Mu- 
nitori,  from  the  above  passage,  may  be  thought  upon  the  wholp 
to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion. 

Both  these  histories,  eminently  valuable  as  they  are,  lay  coi^ 
cealed  and  ahnost  forgotten,  in  MS.,  till  about  the  middle  of  th^ 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  Giunti  of  Florence  undertook  the  lau- 
dable task  of  giving  them  to  the  public.  Their  first  edition  of 
Giovanni  Villani  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1559  ;  that  of  Matt^o, 
at  the  same  place,  in  1562,  extending  only  to  the  9tli  book.  The 
three  concluding  books  of  the  same  author,  and  his  son  Philip,  did 
not  appear  till  1577;  and  in  1581  and  1587  the  whole  of  both 
histories  was  republished  by  the  same  enterprising  printers,  at  Flo- 
rence. 

Still  much  was  wanting  to  restore  the  text  of  Villani  to  its  ori- 
ginal purity ;  and  many  MSS.  existed  of  which  the  Giunti  had 
no  information,  or  which  they  certainly  did  not  take  the  pains  of 
consulting.  Muratori  undertook  to  supply  these  defects,  and,  in 
17299  published  at  Milan  the  edition  wliich  appear?  among  hif 
Scriptores  Italici :  it  was  not,  however,  very  well  received,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  literary  warfare,  of  which  we  have  now  neither  time  nor 
incUnaUon  to  mquire  into  the  merits.  The  present  editors  have, 
nevertheless,  made  the  text  of  Muratdiri  the  foundation  of  their 
own;  and  they  certainly  possess  ample  means  of  forming  an  ac- 
curate judgment  respectmg  it.  The  notes  which  they  have  fur- 
nished are  few,  and  those  ^w  (as  far  as  we  have  consulted  them) 
distinguished  only  for  an  air  of  solemn  trifling,  which  the  name  of 
the  writer,  Remigio  Fiorentino,  however  high  it  may  stand  in  the 
catalogue  of  Florentine  commentators,  does  not,  in  our  apprehen- 
sions, redeem. 

Hie  merits  of  the  author  may  be  in  some  degree,  but  still  very 
imperfefctly,  appreciated  by  tlie  series  of  desultory  remarks  and  > 
quotations  which  occupy  the  preceding  pages.  The  latter  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  have 
been  aptly  called  the  heroic  age  of  Florentine  history ;  and  the 
comparison  of  Giovanni  Villani  to  Herodotus  holds  equally  good 
with  r^ard  to  the  manners  and  situation  of  the  people,  of  whom 
they  were  respectively  the  contemporaneous  historians.  It  was  the 
sune  age  that  witnesed  the  revival  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  of 
sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture.  Dante,*  the  first  and 
greatest  of  Italian  poets,  Gxiido  Cavalcanti,  one  of  the  earliest 

^^ _ _   _^ • 

*  llie  high  lepntation  which  this  poet  enjoyed,  even  among  bis  cootemporaHeHi  it 
plainly  shewn,  not  only  by  the  passages  in  which  Villani  expressly  dwtlU  on  the  .cir* 
CQtnstanceftof  his  banishment  and  death,  bat  by  the  frequent  references  which  be  ma^et 
Id  the  i>istoiical  aliosions  with  which  his  poem  abounds. 
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among  tho2$e  who  dared  to  judge  for  themselves  on  the  great 
questions  of  philosophy  and  rel^oni  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  Amolfo 
and  Brunnelleschiy  were  all  contemporaries  and  fellow-cktzens  of 
the  Herodotus  of  Florence. 

The  simplicity  of  manners  which  distinguished  the  Florentmes  of 
that  early  period,  may  be  collected  from  the  picture  presented 
by  our  historian  of  the  condition  of  his  fellow-citizens ,  about  the 
year  1250,  that  is,  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  previous  to  his  own 
birth.  That  period  forms  a  most  distinguished  era  in  the  Floren- 
tine annals.  It  was  then  that  the  Guelphs  were  recalled  to  the  go- 
vernment, after  having  been  expelled  from  their  native  city  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  the  Second ;  and  the  administration  which  was 
formed  upon  their  recal,  and  which  lasted  during  the  space  of  ten 
years,  till  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Arbia  (Sept.  4,  1260)  restored  the 
Gibellin  faction,  offers  a  spectacle  of  successful  warfare,  and  le- 
gitimate aggrandizement,  of  patriotic  magnanimity  and  public  dis- 
interestedness, hardly  to  be  paralleled,  in  the  same  short  space  of 
time,  by  the  annals  of  any  nation  under  the  sun. 

In  those  times,  the  citizens  of  Florence  lived  in  great  sobriety,  on 
coarse  diet,  and  at  little  expense.  In  many  of  their  habits  they  were 
uncultivated  and  rude :  both  themselves  and  their  wives  were  clad  In 
garments  of  the  coarsest  texture ;  many  even  wearing  skins  without 
lining,  with  bonnets  on  their  heads,  and  wooden  shoes  (usatti)  on  their 
feet.  The  ladies  used  no  ofharoents ;  even  those  of  the  highest  rank 
were  satisfied  with  a  gown,-  somewhat  scanty,  of  coarse  scarlet  stuff  of 
Ypres  or  Cambray,  girt  with  a  broad  silken  sash  after  the  antique 
fashion,  and  a  hooded  mantle  lined  with  fur ;  and  the  common  sort 
went  clad  in  coarse  green  cambrick,  made  after  the  same  mode.  One 
hundred  pounds  was  the  general  rate  of  dower  given  with  a  woman  in 
marriage ;  and  those  who  gave  the  utmost,  reckoned  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  to  be  an  extravagant  portion,  and  quite  beyond  measure. 
The  young  maidens,  for  the  most  part,  were  twenty  years  old,  or  upwards, 
before  they  wedded.  Of  sueh  habits,  and  such  coarse  manners,  were 
the  Florentines  of  that  day ;  but  they  were  of  good  faith,  and  loyal  to 
each  other  and  to  the  public,  and  with  ail  their  coarse  living  and  their 
poverty,  they  accomplished  greater  and  more  virtuous  actions  than  are 
performed  in  these  our  days,  with  so  much  more  refinement  and  sq 
much  greater  opulence. — Lib.  vi.  cap.  70. 

<  Car  roeilleur  temps  fut  le  temps  ancien,' 
has  been  the  universal  cry  of  writers  in  all  ages  sufficiently  advanced 
to  reflect  upon  the  manners  of  their  predecessors,  and  compare 
the  actual  state  of  things  with  what  they  have  heard,  or  believe 
that  they  have  heard,  of  former  times.  How  just  the  maxim  may 
be  in  general,  or  how  strictly  applicable  to  the  age  in  which  Vil«* 
lani  thus  deplores  the  decay  of  virtue,  which  the  short  space  of  half 
|i  century  had  produced,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire;  but  one 
^  two  instances  of  that  Spartan  principle  which,  at  the  period  we 
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uespeakiug  of,  charBcterised  both  the  community  at  large^and  many 
of  the  individaals  M^ho  composed  it,  we  cannot  forbear  recording, 
tlthough  conscious  of  having  already  exceeded  our  limits.  The 
first  was  the  action  of  the  public  at  large.  The  city  of  Arezzo 
had  hitherto  remained  a  stranger  to  the  wars  M'hich  divided  the 
rest  of  Tuscany;  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellins  possessed  an  equal 
share  in  its  internal  government ;  and  its  tranquillity  was  assured 
by  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  among  the  rest  with 
Florence  in  particular.  In  the  year  1255,  it  happened  that  Count 
Guido  Guerra,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Florentine  cavalry,  marched 
through  the  territory  of  Arezzo,  on  bis  road  to  Orvieto ;  aa  he  passed 
under  the  walls  of  the  .former  city,  the  Guelph  party  watched  their 
opportunity,  and  sent  him  an  invitation  to  ^ter  and  expel  their 
Gibellin  rivals.  In  recompense  for  this  service,  which  he  instantly 
performed,  they  put  him  in  possession  of  their  citadel,  *  It  is  thus,' 
observes  M,  Sismondi,  who  relates  the  circumstance  after  Yillani, 
'  that  the  citadel  of  Thebes  was  seized  by  a  Lacedaemonian  gene- 
ral; the  senate  of  Sparta  condeomed  the  captor,  and  retained  the 
prizie :  the  Florentines,  on  the  contrary,  took  arms  immediately, 
and  repaired  to  Arezzo,  to  re-establish  the  Gibellins.  They 
were  their  enemies,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  enemies  with  whom 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded;  and,  as  Count  Guido 
thought  proper  to  defend  his  conquest,  and  the  Guelphs  who  had 
invited  him,  knew  not  how  to  dbmiss  him  without  a  remuneration, 
the  Florentines  lent  the  inhabitants  of  Arezzo  a  sum  of  12,000 
florins,  which  was  never  repaid,  to  enable  them  to  satisfy  the  count, 
recover  their  citadel,  defend  their  liberties,  and  re-establish  order 
widiiu  their  walls.' 

The  other  anecdote  reflects  at  least  equal  luatre  upon  an  indivi- 
dual. Tlie  Pisan3,  after  breaking  a  peace  which  the  superior 
prowess  of  their  enemies  the  Florentines  had  compelled  themtosign, 
Mrere  again  forced,  by  new  defeats,  to  submit  not  only  to  the  former 
terms,  but  to  deliver  up  in  addition  the  castle  of  Mutrone,  on  the 
sea-shore,  which  the  Florentines  reserved  the  right  of  destroying, 
or  retaining  to  themselves,  as  they  might  deem  most  advisable. 
After  long  deliberation,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  adopting  the 
former  course ;  but  the  Pisans,  unwilling  to  trust  to  this  contin* 
gency,and  extremely  anxious  to  prevent  their  enemies  from  obtain- 
ing an  establishment  on  the  sea-coast,  M*hich  they  feared  would 
tend  to  the  prejudice  of  their  exclusive  commerce,  had  previously 
Knt  a  secret  deputation  to  prevent  them,  if  possible,  from  coming 
to  the  determination  which  they  so  much  dreaded. 

There  was  then  at  Florence,  says  Villani,  a  great  citizen,  very- 
powerful  in  his  influence  with  the  people  and  the  commonalty,  one  of 
the  Anziani,  by  name  Aldobrandino  Ottobuoni,  to  w.hom  the  Pisan 
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envoy  applied  himself^  through  one  of  his  friends,  a£fering  him  4000 

f olden  florins,  or  inoi:;je  if  he  required  it,  to  procure  the  dismantling  of 
lutrone.  The  good  roan  Aldobrandino,  hearing  this  offer,  acted  not  Uke 
one  avaricious  of  gain,  but  as  a  loyal  and  virtuoxts  citizen;  and  calling  to 
mind,  that,  only  the  day  before,  he  had  taken  counsel  with  the  other  An* 
ziani  to  dismantle  Mutrone,  and  now  seeing  how  much  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Pisans  that  it  should  be  dismantled,  he  returned  to  the  council  l^ard, 
and,"  without  saying  any  thing  of  the  offer  which  had  been  made  him, 
persuaded  them,  by  many  eloquent  and  sound  arguments,  to  adopt  the 
contrary  of  that  on  which  they  had  before  determined.  Now  note, 
reader,  (continues  our  historian,)  the  virtue  of  this  noble  citizen  ;  who, 
albeit  he  was  far  from  being  rich  in  possessions,  yet  had  so  great  conti- 
nence and  sincerity  of  love  for  the  public  good,  that  the  good  Roman, 
Fabricius,  did  not  display  more  in  rejecting  the  treasure  oBered  him  by 
the  Samnites;  and  therefore  it  appears  a  worthy  thing  to  make  mention 
of  him  for  the  sake  of  a  good  example  to  our  citizens,  that  now  are  and 
hereafter  shall  be,  to  cherish  more  the  reputation  of  virtue  than  thQ 
acquisition  of  corruptible  riches. — Lib.  vi.  cap.  63. 

Such  were  the  people  and  such  the  age  of  which  the  history  of 
Giovanui  Villani  exhibits  throughout  a  most  lively  and  interestiDg 
picture ;  and,  however  much  the  citizens  of  Florence  may  have 
degenerated,  even  in  his  life*time,  from  the  pristine  simplicity  of 
manners  and  strictness  of  morals  which  he  remarks  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  days  of  their  fathers,  neitiier  then,  nor  for  more  than 
a  century  after,  did  their  spirit  of  patriotism  decay,  or  that  public 
virtue  which,  so  long  as  it  accompanies  a  people,  alone  creates  and 
preserves  the  genuine  interest  of  historical  narration^  in  any  degree 
become  extinct  oi  evaporate. 


Art.  XIII.  Ohservatiom  on  the  Mature  and  Cure  of  Dropsies, 
By  John  Blackall,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital  and  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  near  Exeter.  London.  1813. 
8vo.  pp.428. 

^T^HE  endeavours   of  those  who  have   sought  to  improve  the 

^    practice  of  medicine   by  applying  to  it  facts  or  principles 

discovered  in  any  other  branches  of  physical  science,  or  even  by 

the  introduction  of  any  subtile  refinements  of  mvcstigation  into 

morbid  physiology  and  palliology,  liave  hitherto  been  attended  by 

no  very  decided  success.     An  attempt  of  this  kind  is  made  in  the 

present  work  of  Dr.  Blackall ;  and  in  a  form,  which  is  at  least 

sufficient  to  excite  our  attention,  and  to  induce  the  medical  world 

to  submit  to  the  test  of  further  experience  the  observations  which 

it  contains:  but  the  concurrent  testimony  of  such  exp^ence,  iu 

the  hands  of  various  practitioners,  is  obviously  required,  before 

their 
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tbeir  universal  truth  and  importance  can  be  admitted  as  sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

Dropsies  have  been  attributed  by  some  authors  to  the  inactivity 
or  obliteration  of  the  orifices  of  the  absorbents  of  the  respective 
cavities  alone;  but  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that,  in  all 
serious  ces&s,  the  secretion  of  the  exhalant  arteries  has  also  under- 
gone a  morbid  change.  With  whatever  other  disturbances  of  the 
processes  of  life  these  diseased  affections  may  be  connected,  we  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  general  nature  of  such  a  connexion :  fre- 
quently they  seem  to  be  preceded  by  a  state  of  inflammationy 
which  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  have  obstructed  the  orifices 
of  the  absorbents  by  an  effusion  of  lymph^  while  the  exhalants  have 
remained  pervious;  but  frequently  also  there  is  no  appearance  of 
any  affection  of  this  kind^  and  sometimes  mechanical  pressure  on  the 
trunk,  or  larger  branches  of  the  Bbsorbents,  seems  to  afford  a  tol^ 
rable  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  local  oedema.  In  general 
dropsy,  it  was  discovered  by  the  ingenious  and  industrious  chemist 
Mr.  Cruicksfaank,  that  a  portion  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  at 
least  of  its  albuminous  or  coagulating  part,  was  usually  mixed 
with  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys :  and  the  distinction  of  the  nature  • 
and  treatment  of  dropsies,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
this  symptom,  constitutes  the  principal  subject  of  Dr.  Blackall's 
work,  which  is  deduced  from  a  series  of  observations,  continued 
for  several  "years,  on  an  extensive  scale. 

With  respect  to  the  pathological  part  of  the  investigation,  our 
author's  labours  seem  to  have  been  in  great  measure  anticipated  by 
Dr.  Wells,  of  whose  papers,  published  in  1812,  the  Postscript 
contains  an  abstract.  In  the  dropsy  following  scarlatina.  Dr. 
Wells  found  much  danger  from  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  peri- 
tonaeum :  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  kidneys  secreted  some 
red  blood;  in  many  more  their  secretion  was  turbid,  and  in  all 
wvere  cases  it  was  coagulable  by  heat.  In  dropsy  not  foUowing 
scarlatina,  the  coagulation  took  place  in  a  little  moie  than  half  of 
the  cases  examined;  sometimes  by  heat  only,  and  sometimes  by 
the  addition  of  nitrous  acid,  a  test  which  becomes  necessary  where 
the  fluid  is  so  much  diluted  as  to  contain  less  saline  matter  than  in 
Its  natural  state;  for  in  this  case  the  addition  of  any  neutral  salt  is 
suiGcient  to  render  the  albumen  coagulable  by  heat  as  usual. 
Anasarca  and  hydrothorax  most  commonly  exhibited  the  coasulum ; 
ascites  less  frequently.  It  often  happened  that  the  whole  fluid 
exposed  to  heat  became  solid ;  sometimes  softish,  but  sometimes 
quite  fit m :  an  effect  which  took  place  when^common  serum  was 
aulded  to  the  same  secretion  in  a  healtliy  state,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  four.  From  this  mode  of  estimation  it  was  concluded, 
that  in  one  case  as  much  as  seven  ounces  of  serum  was  discharged 
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every  day.  In  healthy  persons  Dr.  Wells  could  scarcely  ever  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  a  similar  deposition  of  albumen;  in  some 
chronic  diseases,  especially  where  mercury  had  been  employed^  it 
was  more  or  less  observable.  Bark  and  steel  were  of  no  use 
Dirhere  it  appeared;  nor  were  squills,  digitalis,  and  crystals  of  tartar 
so  beneficial  as  in  other  cases:  the  tincture  of  cantharides  seemed, 
however,  to  be  more  successful.  Mr.  Brande  found,  in  a  case  of 
this  sort,  a  considerable  quantity  of  albumen  predpitated  by  sul- 
furic acid,  and  an  almost  total  deficiency  of  urea. 

The  principal  part  of  Dr.  Blackall's  book  is  filled  with  a 
minute  relation  of  cases  of  dropsies  of  all  kinds,  with  their  treat- 
ment, and  sometimes  with  the  appearances  on  dissection.  Besides 
the  distinctions  derived  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  coagu- 
lum,  Dr.  Blackall  seems  to  think  that  a  high  colour,  and  a  large 
portion  of  extractive  matter,  where  the  coagulum  is  wanting, 
denote  a  strength  of  constitution  with  internal  obstruction,  (p.  W^) 
and  require  active  diuretics  and  deobstruents ;  and  that  the  oppo- 
site state  of  great  dilution  indicates  a  feeble  and  impoverished  habit, 
and  sometimes  a  constitution  completely  broken  down.  With 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  dropsy  where  the  coagulum  is  discover-^ 
able,  his  observations  are  more  elaborate  and  original. — p.  277- 

^  Stahl  retnarks,  that  haemorrhages  are  cured  by  moderate  depletioo, 
but  by  the  use  of  astringents  and  tonics  are  converted  into  dropsies ; 
and  our  practice  vfWi  be  rational  in  dropsy  itself,  in  proportion  as  we 
keep  the  spirit  of  this  observation  in  our  view.     The  loss  of  the  serous 
part  of  the  blood,  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  it,  presents  to  us 
a  symptom  of  a  very  debilitating  kind  ;  and  our  first  consideration  of 
the  subject  might  naturally  enough  encourage  us  to  attempt  its  cure 
by  those  remedies,  which,  from  their  effects  on  occasions  not  apparent- 
ly dissimilar, are  called  astringents.     If,  however,  the  doctrine  of  Stahl 
is  ever  true  in  an  actiial  inflammatory  haemorrhage,  it  is  certainly  most 
stiictly  so  with  regard  to  this  flux  of  serum.     Whoever  endeavours  to 
restrain  it  by  bark,  steel,  and  similar  remedies,  will  inevitably  see  reason 
to  repent  that  attempt  in  an  increased  tension  and  fulness,  a  pulpy 
countenance,  a  cough,  if  there  has  been  already  none,  and  in  worse 
cases  a  true  peripneumony.     The  very  ^mptom  for  which  he  has 
prescribed  will  likewise  be  aggravated.     Experience  more  than  enough 
has  convinced  me  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  this  observation. 
Not,  indeed,  that  practitioners  can  be  said  generally  to  act  in  contra- 
diction to  it;  for  they  have  too  much  overlooked  the  appearance  to 
which  it  relates,  to  have  made  its  removal  an  object  of  their  contem- 
plation.   But  it  is  so  common  an  error  in  practice  to  impute  dischaxges 
to  debility,  and  endeavour  to  check  them  by  astringents,  that  it  cannot 
be  too  much  provided  against/ 

It  appears,  however,  (pp.  80  and  188)  that  where  the  urinaiy 

coagulum  is  very  loose,  bark  and  other  tonics  are  beneficial. 

TTie  author  proceeds  to  recommend  very  strongly  that  great 
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attention  be  paid  to  the,  signs  of  inflammation,  not  only  preferring 
febnfu^  hydragoguesy  but  frequently  employing  even  venesection, 
especially  where  there  are  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  after  mercurial 
courses,  and  in  inflammatory  anasarca;  the  firmness,  copiousness, 
and  early  appearance  of  the  urinary  coagulum  affording  the  best 
guide  for  the  administration  of  this  remedy.  Purgatives  in  gene- 
ral have  the  advantage  of  obviating  an  inflammatory  tendency ;  but 
in  hydrothorax  they  are  generally  ineffectual.  Half  an  ounce  of 
the  supertartrate  of  potass  daily  stands  *  in  the  very  first  rank,' 
especisdly  where  there  is  much  urinary  sediment  and  coagulum ;  it 
is  less  appropriate  where  tlie  kidneys  are  feeble  and  their  secretion 
watery.  Antimonials  also  seem  to  favour  the  operation  of  laxa- 
tives. Of  diuretics,  squills  are  the  more  likely  to  be  serviceable  in 
proportion  as  the  coagidum  is  less  marked,  and  tliere  is  less  ap* 
pearance  of  inflammation  and  of  indigestion;  they  operate  best  m 
the  fullest  doses  that  can  be  borne,  and  the  mixture  of  gum  am- 
moniac Witli  nitrous  ether  seems  to  afford  a  good  vehicle  for  ad- 
mimstering  them  (p.  66.)  Cautharides,  and  other  stimulating 
diuretics,  our  author  thinks  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  ap- 
pearance of  coagulum.  Tobacco  seems  to  have  some  pretensions 
to  notice;  but  digitalis  is  the  most  important  of  all  diuretics 
where  the  urinary  coagulum  is  present;  in  its  absence,  and  where 
the  fluid  is  '  pale  and  crude,'  it  seems  to  fail  almost  uniformly :  (p. 
$97)  in  the  hydrothorax,  its  powers  are  truly  astonishing,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  rashly  mixed  with  other  diuretics,  nor  with  mer- 
curial deobstruents. 

Here,  however,  we  must  observe,  that  we  have  very  lately  been 
witnesses  of  the  total  failure  of  a  full  dose  of  digitalis  in  a  case  of 
hydrothorax,  which  was  soon  afterwards  completely  relieved  bj 
mercurials,  carried  to  the  extent  of  an  incipient  salivation,  and 
combined  with  antimonial  medicinesl  Against  an  over  dose  of  di- 
gitalis, blisters  on  the  stomach  and  opiates  are  recommended.  Dr. 
Blackall  entertains  some  doubts  whether  the  tincture  is  equally 
diaretic  with  the  infusion  and  the  powder.  He  strongly  insists  on 
the  efficacy  of  digitalis  in  subduing  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  and 
considers  it  as  in  many  cases  equivalent  to  venesection ;  nor  is  he 
dbposed  to  admit  the  exceptions  made  by  Withering,  Maclean, 
^  later  authors,  against  its  use,  where  inflammation  is  present. 
He  is  even  inclined  to  believe  that  the  blood  may  generally  be  in 
aa  inflammatory  state  in  the  dropsy  of  debilitated  constitutions,  and 
that  digitalis  may  be  beneficial  by  *  breaking  down'  its  '  altered 
texture;'  (p.  31 6)  here  however  we  fear  he  is  venturing  a  little  too 
far  into  groundless  theory*  In  other  states  of  the  body,  digitalis 
does  not  appear  to  be  diuretic,  (p.  317.)  Broom,  artichokes,  and 
hohea tea,  are  cursorily  mentioned;  opium  more  favourably;  and 
certainly  the  effect  of  this  powerful  medicine  in  diabetes  would  lead 
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OS  to  expect  benefit  from  it  in  many  dropsical  cases.  Tapping  and 
scarifications  have  been  observed  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  urinary 
coagulum;  but  the  relief  derived  from  these  operations  is  scarcely 
ever  permanent*  The  diet,  our  author  thinks,  has  usually  been  too 
tordial  and  stimulant :  where  there  is  hyperuresis,  he  forbids  fruit,  and 
recommends  soda  water;  with  respect  to  thirst,  he  observes  that  it  is 
rarely  not  to  be  gratified.  In  a  species  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  hydrops  (anasarca)  cacotrophicus,  in  the  crew  of  an  Indiaman, 
the  use  of  well  fermented  breiKi  appears  to  have  produced  an  aU 
most  instant  cure,  as  an  active  diuretic. 

Among  tonics,  Dri  Blackall  prefers  bark  in  young  persons  of 
sound  constitution,  steel  in  a  vitiated  habit,  with  a  sallow  com- 
plexion. Mercury,  as  tendii^  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
coagulum,  or  even  of  blood,  b  forbidden  where  Uiis  appearance 
already  exists ;  but  where  the  bile  passes  off  by  the  kidneys,  or  where 
their  discharge  is  only  scanty  and  high  coloured,  mercury  may  be 
the  most  effectual  remedy.  Two  grains  of  calomel  every  night 
9eem  to  have  converted  an  anasarca  after  scarlatina  into  a  hydro- 
cephalus internus ;  while  on  the  other  hand  digitalis  with  topical 
bleeding  has  completely  succeeded  in  curing  a  hydrocephalus* 
Mustard  cataplasms  quickened  with  oil  of  turpentine  are  recom* 
mended  to  be  applied  to  the  feet  in  this  disease;  and  we  agree  with 
our  author  in  thi|ikhig  this  remedy  fre<][uently  preferable  to  a  com* 
mon  blister  for  the  relief  of  local  affections. 

A  concise  and  comprehensive  account  of  almost  all  tliat  has  been 
observed  concerning  the  angina  pectoris  forms  an  Appendix  to  the 
volume.  In  general  Dr.  Blackall  coincides  in  opinion  with  Dr. 
Parry  respecting  this  disease,  though  he  remarks  that  in  some  cases 
the  term  syncope  appears  to  be  inapplicable.  In  the  treatment,  he 
observes  that  its  connexion  with  gout  or  rheumatism  ought  to  be 
kept  in  view :  he  recommends  drains,  especially  issues  in  the  thighs, 
or  rather  setons  about  the  chest ;  opium  in  large  doses,  and  the  im- 
mersion of  the  arm  affected  in  hot  water,  have  hten  found  very 
useful  palliatives. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Blackall  when  he  says  (p.  259) 
tliat  the  ancients,  '  not  without  much  propriety,  termed  the  natu- 
ral secretion  an  exhalation,*  and,  (p.  264.)  '  that  the  fine  material, 
which  lubricates  internal  surfaces,  is  not  liquid,  but  somethii^ 
more  volatilised.'  We  are  utterly  ignorant  of  any  '  experiments  of 
Mr.  Hunter/  which  can  be  said  to  prove  so  paradoxical  a  propo* 
sition.  It  is  firmly  established,  by  the  most  accurate  physical  ex-» 
periments,  that  no  aqueous  vapour  can  exist  und^  the  atmosphe* 
rical  pressure  at  a  temperature  lower  than  21^  f  nnd  there  is  no 
vital  power  which  has  hitherto  been  shown,  or  even  suspected,  to 
exist,  that  can  supersede  this  law  of  inanimate  na^re,  and  com* 
tnuniQite  to  a  watery  fluid  the  power  of  remaining  permanently 
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clastic  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  animal  body.  It  is  only 
ia  very  elevated  situations,  where  the  barometer  is  always  very 
low,  that  even  Lavoisier's  reasoning,  respecting  the  possible  ex- 
btence  of  ether  as  a  vapour  within  the  body,  could  be  at  all  ad- 
missible. We  also  entertaui  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the  expres- 
sions, that  the  *  hloodhdis  been  found  wjianied\  (p.  ii.)  'a  severe 
and  long  continued  inflammation  of  the  bloody  not  connected  with 
any  corresponding  affection  of  the  internal  parts.'  (p.  1 17.)  Wc 
strongly  suspect  that  tlie  improper  use  of  the  term  '  inflammation' 
has  insensibly  led  the  author  to  the  reasoning  whichi  follows;  '  can 
we  suppose  it  possible  that  such  a  disposition  as  this  should  be 
merely  general  ?  Or,  is  the  cellular  membrane  in  these  instances* 
of  dropsy, '  the  seat  of  an  obscure  inflammatory  process  ?'  We  see 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  the  possibility  that  the  disposition  should 
be  general,  or  that  the  blood  may  exhibit  a  buiFy  coat  in  dropsy 
as  well  as  in  inflammation;  though  we  do  not  mean  to  insist  ob 
the  probability  of  the  fact. 

Among  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  those  who,  like  our 
author,  are  laudably  employed  in  applying  chemical  tests  to  noso- 
logical distinctions,  the  complicated  nature  of  the  products  to  be 
examined,  in  a  state  of  health,  is  one  of  the  greatest.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  observation,  we  may  adduce  the  analysis  of  the  fluid 
which  has  been  the  principal  subject  of  Dr.  Blackall's  investiga- 
tions, from  a  paper  of  Professor  Berzelius,  published  in  the  last 
Tolume  of  his  Essays.     Afh.  III.  97. 

Water 933.00  peculiar  animal  ex- 
Urea    30.10  tract  and  mucilage. 

Sulfate  of  potass      .     .  3.71  and    urea    in    triple 

Sul&teofsoda    .     .     .  3.l6  combination    .     .     .     17.14 

Muriate  of  soda       .     .  4.45  Neutral    earthy    phos- 

Phosphate  of  soda    .     .  2.94  phates   .....       1.00 

Muriate  of  ammonia     .  1.50  Uric  acid        .     •     .     •       1.00 

Superphosphate  of  am-  Mucus  of  the  bladder  .         .32 


monia 

Uncombined  lactic  acid, 


1.65     Silica    ..•••«         .03 


lactate  of  ammonia,  1000.00 

These  proportions  are  however  liable  to  considerable  variation, 
without  actual  disease ;  in  particular  the  uric  acid  may  be  entirely 
wanting,  when  the  perspiration  has  been  abundant.  Some  of  the 
^bstances  here  enumerated  would  present  but  little  difficulty  in 
the  operation  of  such  chemical  agents  as  might  be  employed  for 
any  purpose  independent  of  them;  while  it  would  be  highly  ne* 
cessary  to  attend  to  the  presence  of  others,  the  complicated  con^ 
stitution  and  diversified  form  of  which  have  hitherto  rendered  their 
oature  and  properties  extremely  obscure  and  uncertaint 
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Art.  XIV.  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs:  a  singular  Nation  who  inhn- 
bit  the  Provinces  of  the  Penjab,  between  the  Rivers  Jumna  and 
Indus,  By  Brigadier-General  Sir  John  Malcolm.  Large  8vo. 
pp.  200. 

"l^E  knew  little  of  the  Seeks,  Sic'hs,  or  Sikhs,*  as  a  distinct  sect 
^^  of  Hindoos,  till  the  short  account  of  them  which  appeared 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Mr.  Charles 
Wilkins  found  at  Patna  a  college  of  this  sect.  Curiosity  led  him 
to  ask  permission  to  enter  it ;  he  was  told  it  was  a  place  of  worship, 
open  to  all  mankind ;  but  he  was  desired,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  to 
take  off  his  shoes.  He  was  then  conducted  to  a  carpet,  and  seated 
in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  assembly.  On  each  of  six  or  seven 
low  desks  was  placed  a  book.  In  the  chancel  was  an  altar  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  gold,  upon  which  was  laid  a  round  black  shield  over 
a  sword.  On  a  low  desk  near  the  altar  was  a  large  folio  book. 
Notice  was  presently  given  that  it  was  noon,  the  hour  of  divine 
service;  on  which  the  great  book  and  desk  were  brought  with  some 
eremony  from  the  altar,  and  placed  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  hall.  An  old  man  with  a  reverend  silver  beard,  kneeling 
before  the  desk,  attended  by  a  person  with  a  drum,  and  two  or  three 
others  with  cymbals,  opened  the  book  and  chanted  to  the  time 
given  bv  them ;  at  the  conclusion  of  every  verse,  the  congregation 
joined  m  a  response  with  countenances  exhibiting  great  marks  of 
joy.  It  was  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity.  '  I  was 
singularly  delighted,'  says  Mr.  Wilkins,  '  with  the  gestures  of 
the  old  man :  I  never  saw  a  countenance  so  expressive  of  infelt 
joy,  whilst  he  turned  about  from  one  to  the  other,  as  it  were 
bespeaking  their  assents  to  those  truths  which  his  very  soul  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  chanting  forth.'  A  young  man  next  stood  forth, 
and  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice  and  distinct  accent  a  kind  of 
litany,  in  which,  at  certain  periods,  all  the  people  joined  in  a 
general  response,  saying  JVa  Gooruo !  They  prayed  against  temp- 
tation; for  grace  to  do  good;  for  the  general  good  of  mankind  ; 
and  for  a  particular  blessing  on  the  Seeks,  A  short  benediction 
from  the  old  man,  and  an  invitation  to  a  friendly  feast,  terminated 
the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  informed  that  the  founder  of  their  faith  was 
named  Naneek  Sah,  a  Hindoo  of  the  military  caste^  who  lived 
about  four  hundred  years  ago  in  the  Penjab ;  that  the  great  book 
he  had  seen  was  of  his  composing ;  that  this  book  informs  them 
there  is  but  one  God,  filling  all  space,  and  pervading  all  matter ; 

and  that  he  is  to  be  worshipped  and  invoked;  that  there  will  be 

■  ■      ■  ■  -  ■  ■  .    ■      --.... 

*  Seek,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkinsi  signifies  *  Icani  thou.'    '  Sikh  or  Sicshof*  says  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  '  it  a  Sanscrit  word,  which  means  a  disciple  or  devoted,  follower.' 
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t«byof  ntributiQiiy  when  Tirtae  will  bt  rowardeil  and  vice  pvnisb- 
ed ;  tftal  il  commands  universal  toieradon^  and  forbids  disputes  with 
diosc  of  other  penuaBions;  that  it  denoonees  all  crimes  afainst 
»ciety ;  inenleatea  the  practice  of  all  the  vivtues,  but  particular)? 
iiniveraa)  philanthropy,  and  a  gaaeral  hospitality  to  strangers  and 
travellers. 

Such  is  tiie  siibetafice  of  Mr.  WilkinsV  informatioit  collected  ia 
l7Bly  wbiehia.caicahted  mora  to  excite  than  to  gratify  curiosity* 
h  1805,  Gaaeral  (now  Sir  John)  MfticobD,  while  serving  with  the 
Britirf»  army  in  the  Penjab,  colleeted  materials  for  elucidating  the 
^  biitorjy  manners  and  religion  of  the  Sikhs/  Hia  Sketch  of  this 
nagiikr  people  appeared  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Besearchtt,  and  ia  now  republished  in  a  separate  work^  We  here 
imm  that  Nanac  Shah  was  bora  iu  14fl9y  at  a  small  village  in  tha 
province  of  Lahorei  of  the  Cshatreya  caste  and  Vedi  tribe  of 
Hindooa.  K'anae  was  from  his  infancy  inclined  to  devotion,  and 
bis  indifference  for  all  worldty  concerns  gave  great  uneasiness  to 
hi«  father,  who  endeavoured  by  every  effort  to  divert  his  mind  from 
the  serious  turn  it  had  taken. 

'  Wiih  a  view  to  effect  this  object,  he  one  d&y  g^ve  Nanac  a  sum  of 
noney  to  purchase  S(dt  at  one  village  in  order  to  sell  it  at  another;  in  the 
hope  uf  enticing  him  to  business  bv  aUowias  him  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
commercial  profit.  Nanac  was  pleased  with  the  scheme,  took  the  mo* 
aey,  and  proceeded,  accompanied  by  a  servant  of  the  name  of  Bala,  of 
the  tribe  of  Sand'hu,  towards  Ae  village  where  he  was  to  make  his  pup* 
chase.  He  happened,  however,  en  the  road,  to  fell  in  with  some  fe» 
Un,  (befy  roendicaiils,)  with  whom  he  wished  to  commence  a  conveiw 
islioa;  but  they  vtcns  so  weak  Ceooi:  want  of  victuab^  wkicb  they  had 
lat  tinted  for  tbsea  days,  tftat  thay  could  only  reply  to  the  obs^^rvatioaa 
sf  Naaac  by  beading  their  heads,  and  other  civil  sig^  of  acquiescence* 
KsQsci  affiscted  hy  their  situation,  ^d  to  his  comp^Aion  with  emotion, 
"  my  CBUKei  has  sent  me  to  deal  in  salt  with  a  view  to  profit ;  but  tho 
ffiin  of  this  world  is  unstable  and  profitless ;  my  wish  is  to  relieve  these 
poor  men,  and  to  obtain  that  gain  which  is  permaneiU  and  eternal.'^ 
His  Companion  replied,  *'  thy  resolution  is  good ;  do  not  delay  its  exe- 
cution* Nanac  immediate^  distributed  his  money  among  the  hungry 
Mirs,  who,  after  they  had  gained  strength  from  the  refreshment  which 
it  obtwned  them,  entered  into  a  long  discourse  with  him  on  the  unity 
^  God,  with  which  he  was  asuch  deh^Ued ;  he  oelumed  next  day  ta 
his  father,  who  demanded  what  profit  he  had  made.  *<  I  have  fed  the 
poor,*'  said  Nanac,  "  and  have  obtained  that  gain  for  you  which  will 
eadttie  for  ever.''  As  the  father  happened  to  have  little  value  for  the 
ipeeies  o£  wealth  whicli  the  son  had  acquired,  he  was  enraged  at  having 
hh  moB«y  so  Inntlessly  wasted,  abused  poor  Nanac,  and  even  struck 
him ;  nor  could  the  mild  representations  of  Nanaci  save  her  brother 
from  the  violence  of  parental  resentment.' 

The  superstitions  of  his  countrymen  bad,  however,  ndsad  up  fof 
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Kanac  a  powerful  protector  against  the  ill-usage  of  his  father. 
While  yet  a  youth,  and  tending  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  he  fell 
asleep ;  and  jls  the  meridian  sun  shone  full  on  his  face,  a  large 
black  snake,  raising  itself  from  the  ground,  interposed  its  broad 
hood  between  Nanac  and  its  rays.  The  chief  of  the  district 
witnessed  this  unequivocal  sign  of  his  future  greatness,  and  having 
overheard  Calu  punishing  his  son,  chid  him  severely,  and  interdict- 
fid  him  from  ever  lifting  his  hand  against  him.  Anxious,  houv 
ever,  to  fix  him  in  some  worldly  Occupation,  the  father  prevailed 
on  his  son-in-law  Jayram  to  admit  him  into  partnership  in  his  bu- 
siness, which  was  that  of  a  grain-factor.  He  attended  at  the  gra- 
nary for  some  time;  but  his  heart  was  still  bent  on  its  first  object 

^  One  morning,  as  he  sat  in  a  contemplative  posture,  a  holy  Mahoro- 
medan  fakir  approached  and  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  Nanac !  upon  what  are 
thy  thoughts  employed  }  Quit  such  occupations;  that  thou  mayest  ob- 
tain the  inheritance  of  eternal  wealth.''  Nanuc  is  said  to  have  started 
up  at  this  exclamation ;  and,  after  looking  for  a  moment  in  the  face  of 
the  fakir,  he  fell  into  a  trance,  from  which  he  had  no  sooner  recovered, 
than  he  immediately  distributed  every  thing  in  the  granary  among  the 
poor ;  and  after  this  act,  proceeded  with  loud  shouts  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  running  into  a  pool  of  water,  remained  there  three  days; 
during  which  some  writers  assert,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  prophet 
Elias,  from  whom  he  learnt  ail  earthly  sciences.' 

From  this  period  he  be^an  to  practise  all  the  austerities  of  a  holy 
man,  travelled  to  the  difierent  Hindoo  places  of  pilgrimage,  and 
visited  the  temple  of  Mecca.  A  celebrated  mi^iciau  of  the  name 
of  Merdaoa  was  the  companion  and  partaker  df  the  adventures  of 
(his  errant  devotee.  '  Poor  Merdana,  who  had  some  of  the  pro- 
pensities of  Sancho,  and  preferred  warm  houses  and  good  meals  to 
deserts  aud  starvation,  was  constantly  in  trouble,  and  more  than 
once  bad  his  form  changed  into  that  of  a  sheep,  and  of  several 
other  animals.'  Not  so  his  master,  who  resisted  all  the  tempta- 
tions thrown  in  his  way.*  To  Mahommedans  as  well  as  Hindoos, 
he  held  forth  the  some  doctrine,  earnestly  entreating  both  to  abjure 
the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  to  revert  to  that  great 
and  original  tenet,  the  Unity  of  the  Deity,  He  preached  before 
the  Emperor  Baber,  who  was  so  pleased  with  him  as  to  offer  him 
an  ample  m^ntenance,  which  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  a  full 

•  It  i»  impossible  to  read  this  part  of  the  storv,  without  adverting  to  the  singular 
coincidence  between  the  adventures  of  Nanac,  and  those  gf  Appollonios  of  Tyana, 
who  had  also  his  Merdana,  in  the  person  of  a  simple  squire  and  buffoon,  named  Damis. 
The  sober  sense  of  the  west  quickly  reduced  the  pretensions  of  this  mirade-uiotiger  to 
their  JQst  levci  j  and  even  in  India,  the  hot-bed  of  credulity  and  imposlore,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently manifest,  that  if  the  institutes  of  Nanac  bad  not,  at  an  early  period,  assumed 
a  cast  wholly  military,  as  little  would  now  be  heard  of  him  a&  of  the  thousand  other 
juggling  fakirs  and  yogees  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  aspired  to  notoriety  by  the 
extravagance  of  their  devotiODfc 
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coafidence  in  bim  who  provided  for  all,  and  from  whom  alone  a 
tnily  religioiig  mao  could  receive  favour  or  reward.  After  travelling 
over  the  greater  part  of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  every  where 
inculcating  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  he  died  at  Kirtipur,  and  was 
buried  near  the  bank  of  the  river  Ravi,  which  has  since  overflowed 
his  tomb.  ^  Kirtipur  continues  a  place  of  religious  resort  and 
worship ;  and  a  small  piece  of  Nauac's  garment  is  exhibited  to 
pilgrims  as  a^  sacred  relic,  at  his  Dharma  Sal&,  or  temple/ 

In  the  fabulous  account  of  Nauac  s  life  and  travels,  enough  ap- 
pears to  warrant  the  conclusion  '  that  he  was  a  man  of  more  diaii 
common  genius;*  and  we  think  that  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  has  formed  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  the  object 
of  his  life,  and  the  means  he  took  to  accomplish  it. 

'  Bom  in  a  province  on  the  extreme  verge  of  India,  at  the  very  point 
wbepe  the  religion  of  Mabommed  and  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Hindus  appeared 'to  touch,  and  at  a  moment  when  both  these  tribes 
cherished  the  roost  violent  rancour  and  animosity  towards  each  other, 
bis  great  aim  was  to  blend  those  jarring  elements  in  peaceful  union ; 
and  he  only  endeavoured  to  ellect  this  purpose  through  the  means  of 
mild  persuasion.  I^is  wish  was  to  recal  both  Mahommedans  and 
Hindus  to  an  exclusive  attention  to  that  sublimest  of  all  principles, 
which  inculcates  devotion  to  God,  and  peace  towards  man.  He  had  to 
combat  the  furious  bigotry  of  the  one,  and  the  deep-rooted  superstition 
•of  the  other;  but  he  attempted  to  overcome  all  obstacles  by  the  force 
of  reason  and  humanity :  and  we  cannot  have  a  more  convincing  proof 
of  the  general  character  of  that  doctrine  which^  he  taught,  and  the  in- 
offensive light  in  which  it  was  viewed,  than  the  knowledge  that  its  suc- 
cess did  not  rouse  the  bigotry  of  the  intolerant  and  tyrannical  Mahom- 
medan  government  under  which  he  lived.' 

Arjunmiil,  the  fifth  in  succession  as  chi^f  of  tlie  Seiks  in  their 
-spiritual  character,  was  less  fortunate,  having  met  his  death  from 
the  hands  of  Ae  Mahommedans;  on  which  occasion  this  peaceable 
and  inoiFensive  sect  took  to  arms  under  Har  Govind,  his  son,  and 
from  that  moment  an  irreconcileable  hatred  spri|ng  up  between 
the  followers  of  Nanac  and  those  of  Mabommed.  G&r6  Govind^ 
the  grandson  of  Har  Govind,  whose  father  had  also  been  murdered, 
called  upon  his  followers  to  *  graft  the  resolute  courage  of  the 
soldier  on  the  enthusiastic  faith  of  the  devotee,  to  swear  eternal 
war  against  the  cruel  and  haughty  Mahommedans,  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  steel,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  every  blessing 
which  this  world,  or  that  to  conae,  could  afford.'  Nanac  had 
carefully  abstained  from  all  interference  with  the  civil  institutions 
of  the  Hindoos ;  but  his  more  daring  successor,  GGrQ  Govind, 
ibund  them  so  much  at  variance  with  the  plans  of  his  lofty  ambition, 
as  to  determine  at  once  to  break  in  pieces  those  fetters  in  which 
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ihe  Hindoos  bsd  been  so  long  tmiiftckkly  to  make  coa^erls  from 
all  castes  and  tribes,  and  to  o|>en  to  men  ef  the  longest  condition 
tile  prospect  of  worldly  wealth  and  giorjr ;  to  level  the  Brabmm 
M'kh  the  Sudra;  to  make  all  Sikhs  equal ;  and  to  let  ihtir  edvaiio^ 
inent  depend  solely  on  tlieir  own  exertions.  To  rouse  their  canity 
he  changed  their  name  from  Sikh  to  Sing,  or  4fenf  an  henouiabfe 
distinction  assumed  by  the  RajaputS|  the  -first  military  dnaa  of 
Hindoos.  *  The  disciples  of  Govind  were  required  to  devote 
themselves  to  arms ;  always  to  have  steei  about  them  in  some  shape 
or  other;  to  wear  a  blue  dress;  to  allow  their  hair  to  grow;  to 
exclaim,  when  they  meet  each  other,  Wa !  Oiiruii  kk  khalsah !  Wa ! 
Guruji  ki  ftitteh !  Success  to  the  state  of  the  Owtiil  Victory,  attend 
theGfirar 

The  neighbouring  Rajas  having  made  war  on  the  Sikhs,  applied 
to  the  Emperor  Aurungzeb  for  asnstance.  He  sent  his  son 
for  the  purpose  •of  subduing  them.  *  At  the  prince's  apptxMch/ 
says  Govind,  *  every  body  was  struck  with  terror.  Unable  to  com- 
prehend the  ways  of  the  eternal,  several  deserted  me  and  fled,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  lofty  mountains.'  He  then  denounces  every 
misery  that  this  world  can  bring,  and  all  the  pains  and  horrors  of 
the  ne.\t,  on  those  who  desert  their  G6r(i  or  spiritual  leader.  '  The 
man  who  does  this  shall  neither  have  child  nor  oflGspring ;  his  aged 
parents  shall  die  in  grief  and  sorrow,  and  he  shall  perish  like  a  dog, 
and  be  thrown  into  hell  to  lament.'  His  followers  fought  despe- 
rately against  superior  forces;  his  mother  and  his  two  children 
were  taken  prisoners  and  inhumanly  massacred,  his  scm  was  slain  in 
battle,  and  Govind,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  fled  from  Cham* 
kour,  and  sunk  under  his  misfortunes. 

A  prophecy  had  limited  the  number  of  spiritual  guides  to  ten; 
and  Gdru  Govind,  being  the  tenth  in  succession,  wastbe  hstaeknow- 
ledged  ruler.  But  a  devoted  follower  and  friend  6(  his,  named 
Banda,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  ensued  on  the 
death  of  Aurungzeb  in  1707>  established  the  union  of  the  Sikhs 
under  l)i.«  banners.  Having  subdued  all  the  petty  chiefs  in  his 
neighbourhood,  he  attacked  Foujdar  Khan,  governor  of  Sarhitid, 
die  man  most  abhorred  by  the  Sikhs,  as  the  murderer  of  the  mfimt 
children  of  Qdrd  Govind.  The  Sikhs  fought  with  that  despera- 
tion which  a  spirit  of  revenge  usually  inspires.  The  Khan  fell, 
with  most  of  his  army ;  his  wife  and  children  were  )Mit  to  death 
together  with  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  t>f  Sarhind ;  the 
mosques  were  destroyed  or  polioted ;  die  carcasses  of  the  dead  dug 
up  and  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  of  prey.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  country  between  the  Setlej  and  the  Jumna  was  subdued  by 
the  Sikhs.  To  stop  the  career  of  these  merciless  invatters^  which 
threatened  the  empire  of  Hindostan,  several  armies  were  sent 
against  them;  and  at  length  Banda  was  overcome,  and  fled  with 
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the  most  devoted  of  his  followers  to  the  fortress  of  X^hgad^  M/bere 
he  WAA  aanouoded  aad  starved  ioto  a  surreoder.  Baoda  and  thf 
chie&  were  sent  to  Delhi^  where,  after  being  treated  with  every 
kind  of  ohloi)tty  and  uai9uUj  they  were  put  to  death  by  the  moat 
eicraciadog  tortures.  *  Banda/says  a  Mj^hommedan  writer,  ^  waa 
at  last  produced,  his  son  heiiig  seated  in  tus  lap.  His  father  was 
ordered  to  cut  his  throat,  whJM^  he  did  v^ithout  uttering  one  word^ 
Being  theo  brought  nearer  the  magistrate's  tribunal,  the  latter 
ordered  his  flesh  to  be  torn  off  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  it  was  in 
those  moments  he  ewired/ 

From  this  pioriod  the  Sikhs  were  persecuted  by  the  Mahomme-r 
dans  with  unrelenting  severity.  An  edict  was  issued  ordering  all 
who  professed  the  rdjgion  of  Nanac  to  be  put  to  deatli ;  '  a  reward 
was  offered  for  the  bead  of  every  Sikh,  and  every  Hindoo  waa 
ordered  to  shave  off  his  bair  on  pain  of  death/  .  Those  who  escaped: 
fled  to  the  mountains  to  the  north-east  of  the  Penjab,  aud  were 
scarcely  beard  of  for  a  f^iod  of  thirty  years,  when  Nddir  Shab 
invaded  India.  On  this  event,  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
Penjab,  who  retired  with  tlieir  property  to  the  saqie  mountains  to 
escape  the  rapacity  of  the  Persian,  were  plundered  by  the  Siklis  : 
diie  defeat  of  the  rear  of  Kidir  Shah's  army,  encumbered  with  spoil, 
added  to  their  wealth ;  and  at  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  m^Oj; 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  which  the  provinces  of 
Lahore  and  CaEul  were  thrown,  and  of  the  weak  state  to  wbich  the 
empire  of  Hindostan  was  reduced,  the  Sikhs  became  daily  niore 
hold,  and  thousands  hastened  *  to  join  a  standard  under  which 
robbeiy  waa  made  sacred,  aud  to  plunder  was  to  be  pious.'  They 
extended  their  rava^  over  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Penjab  $ 
repossessed  themselves  of  the  holy  city  of  Amritsar ;  subdued  a 
copsiderable  part  of  the  Duab  o(  Ravi  and  Jalcudra,  and  got 
posaeasion  of  many  of  the  countries  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  from 
which  the  united  forces  of  the  Affghans  and  the  Mahrattas,  have  in 
^m  endeavoured  to  e^i^pel  them.  When  unable  to  sljand  a  general 
action,  they  invariably  '  retreated  to  impenetrsibJe  mountains,  gnd 
the  moment  they  saw  an  advantage,  rushed  again  into  the  plains 
with  renewed  vigour  and  recruited  numbers.'  Their  determined 
courage,  added  to  the  enthuaiasm  of  religion,  has  hitherto  baffled 
every  attempt  to  crush  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
failure  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Timur 
than  to  the  combined  valour  of  the  Sikhs.  So  far,  indeed,  is  there 
at  present  any  thing  like  union  among  them,  tliat  quarrels  are 
regularly  transmitted  from  father  to  son  ;  every  village  is  an  object 
of  disypiute  among  themselves;  and  the  title  to  the  supremacy  is 
contested  between  the  nearest  relations.  Scindia,  with  his  French 
brigades,  not  only  checked  their  inroads,  but  made  all  the  chiefs 
to  the  southward  of  the  Setlej  his  tributaries.     Sir  J.  Malcolm 
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states,  that  when  Lord  Lake,  in  1805,  pursued  Holkar  into  the 
Penjab,  the  condition  of  the  Sikhs  was  found  weak  and  distracted 
in  a  degree  that  could  hardi)'  have  been  imagined;  they  were  wholly 
destitute  of  union,  *  and  every  shadow  of  that  concord  which  once 
formed  the  strength  of  the  nation,  seemed  to  be  extinguished.'  TTie 
whole  country  is  in  fact  under  the  government  of  a  number  of  petty 
chiefs.  These,  however,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  assemble  in  a 
grand  national  council  at  the  holy  city  of  Amritsar.  On  this  solemn 
occasion  all  private  animosities  cease;  every  personal  feeling  is 
sacrificed  to  the  public  good,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  but  the 
interests  of  the  religious  commonwealth  established  by  Nanac. 

This  national  council,  Called  the  G6r(i-matfi,  is  convened  by  the 
Acalis,*  or  immortals,  '  who,  under  the  double  character  of  fana* 
tic  priests  and  desperate  soldiers,  have  usurped  the  sole  direction  of 
all  religious  affairs  at  Amritsar,  and  are  consequently  leading  men 
in  the  council  held  at  that  sacred  place.'  The  cause  of  one  is  the 
cause  of  all,  and  no  Sikh  can  offend  this  powerful  body  with 
impunity.  When  the  chiefs  are  seated,  the  great  book  is  opened 
as  described  by  Mr.  Wilkins.  After  the  prayers  and  music  have 
ceased,  and  the  holy  cakes  of  wheat,  butter  and  sugar  haVe  been 
broken  and  distributed,  in  commemoration  of  the  command  of 
Nanac  to  eat  and  give  others  to  eat,  the  Acalis  exclaim,  '  Sirdars, 
this  is  a  G(ir(i-mat&.  The  sacred  Grant'h  is  betwixt  us;  let  us 
SM  ear  by  our  scripture  to  forget  all  internal  disputes,  and  to  be 
united  ;*  after  this  tliey  proceed  to  settle  the  business  of  the  general 
assembly. 

The  principal  chiefs  of  the  Sikhs  are  descendants  of  Hindoos. 
The  Mahommedans  who  have  become  Sikhs  are  not  allowed  to  at- 
tain power ;  those  who  retain  their  faith  and  inhabit  their  territories 
are  very  numerous,  but  invariably  poor,  despised  and  oppressed. 
ITie  lower  class  of  Sikhs  are  more  happy ;  the  tyranny  of  one  chief 
towards  his  people  would  infallibly  drive  them  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  a  rival  chief.  Hie  ruling  power  is  entitled  to  one  half 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  the  farmer  to  the  other  half;  but  the 
chief  generally  remits  a  part  of  his  share ;  the  ryot  is  treated  with 
great  indulgence.  They  have  no  written  code  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Disputes  about  property  are  settled  among  the  heads 
of  the  village  by  the  arbitration  of  five  persons^  the  ancient  mode 
throughout  India. 

The  Sikhs  have  the  Hindoo  cast  of  countenance,  are  as  brave, 
as  active,  and  more  robust,  than  the  Mahrattas ;  they  are  bold  and 
rough  in  their  address,  and  invariably  converse  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice.  *  A  Sikh,'  says  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  *  bawls  a  secret  in  your 
ear.*     He  adds,  *  they  are  more  open  and  sincere  than  the  Mahrat- 
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tas,  and  less  rude  and  savage,  than  the  Affghans:  the  soldiers  are 
all  horsemen,  'they  are  without  polish,  but  neither .  destitute  of 
-sincerity  ilor  attachment/  THe  character  of  the  merchant  and  the 
lyot  18  pretty  nearly  the  same;  all  indeed  wear  sttel ;  and  all  are 
prompt  to  use  it  when  required.  A  Sikh  chief  upwards  of  on^ 
bundled  years  of  age  was  introduced  to  Lord  Lake,  who,  pleased 
with  the  maaliness  of  his  address,  and  the  independence  of  fai$ 
sentiments,  told  him  he  would  grant  him  any  favour  he  chose  to 
ask.  '  I  am  glad  of  it/  said  the  old  man ;  '  then  march  away  with 
your  army  from  my  village,  which  will  otherwise  be  destroyed/ 
Meeting  two  officers  at  the  door  in  going  away,  he  laid  his  hands 
on  their  breast^  exclaiming,  '  Brothers,  where  were  you.  bom^ 
and  where  are  yon  at  this  moment  ?'  and  instantly  retired. 

The  great  objects  of  Nanac  seem  to  have  been  to  restore  the 
Hindoo  religion  to  its  ancient  purity y"*^  and  to  make  all  Sikhs  equal 
S8  to  r^^ts,  but  preserving  most  of  the  institutions  of  Brahma. 
G(ir6  Govind,.tfae  tenth  spiritual  leader  in  succession,  gave  a  new 
character  to  tlie  religion,  and  institutions  of  the  sect,  and  by  the 
complete  abolition  of  all  distinction  of  castes,  destroyed  at  6ne 
blow  the  whole  system  of  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the 
Hindoos.  *  The  Brahmin,  the  Chsatrya,  the  Vaisya,  and  the 
Sudra/  he  said,  ^  would,  like  pawn,  (betle-leaf,)  chtinam,  (lime,) 
iuparif  (areca  nut,)  and  kkat,  (catechu,)  become  all  of  one  colour 
when  well  chewed.' 

This  narrative  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  interesting  in  many  points 
of  view.     It  proves  that  the  Hindoos  are  by  no  means  so  unchange** 
able  in  llieir  religious  tenets  and  civil  institutions  as  is  generally 
supposed,  when  a  set  of  fanatics  could  so  completely  succeed  in 
overturning  both;   and  it  holds  out  a  hope  tliat,  by  a  proper^ 
management  of  the  Brahmins  and  pundits,  the. inhuman  and  im* 
politic  division  of  the  people  into  castes,  that  fatal  spell  which 
pabies  all  exertion,  might  be  dissolved,  witliout  which  all  attempts 
to  improve  their  condition  roust  be  fruitless.     It  also  shews  ns 
what  kind  of  people  are  interposed  between  our  possessions  and 
the  Persians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Affghans  and  Mahrattas  on 
the  other;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that,  united  under  a  wise  prince, 
the  Sikhs  would  prove,  on  that  side  of  India,  an  invincible  barrier 
agabst  any  enemy  that  might  attempt  the  invasion  of  the  British 
territories  in  Hindostan. 

*  Sir  J.  Malcolm  informs  us  how  this  is  to  be  understood — '  The  most  ancient  Hin- 
doos do  not  appear  to  h^ve  paid  adoration  to  idols ;  but  though  they  adored  God,  they 
vonbipped  the  Son  and  Elements.' — p.  147. 
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Abt.  XV.  The  Bridtd  of  Tnermain^  or,  ike  Vdt  of^  John^ 
£diDbi|i||h^  Joba  EtalIan^TO&  C9t  XiondoD;  Xioagman  {(  Cow 
18 iS.  l^mo^  pp.  233. 

nr^HIS  pom,  ivbich  is  tishereA^o  th«  world  in  a  farm  tbe  «KMt 
.  -^  vnaMrmio^)  is  dfatbigniriied  by  exceUeneies  of  no  ordfauirjr 
nuik*  We  uns  laformed,  in  the  preface,  that  three  fingmentft^  wriM 
tdn  in  imitation  of  Irring  poets,  were  inserted  in  the  Eriinb«^  Aii^i 
niifll  Regfisterfor  the  year  IdOS^  and  that,  as  ifaey  itttracted  soom^ 
\i%at  moite  attention  than  die  nothor  snticipated,  ke-^iw  indn»e4 
to  complefte  one  of  them,  and  to  present  it  as  a  aepantte  pnbli* 
catmti. 

It  requires  but  little  diserimintrtion  in  dbcoMer  that  the  proton 
types  of  iheie  beantifnl  pictnna  tae  Stoto,  Crabbe,  and  Moore, 
The  imltntianB  of  the  two  latter  are  given  ns  they  appeared  in  ch^ 
Sdiiibwgh  AtMinai  Register :  the  Ih^ment  which  bears  the  image 
nf  the  WMtfaern  ninstm  is  expanded  to  the  Jbale  wbicfli  we  now  in<% 
tKidaoe  to  the  aoquaintance  ef  oar  readeis. 

There  is  one  pecnliarity  by  wUdi  these  imitations  ate  distiiw 
gttished.  To  say  nothing  of  the  moi«  obwoos  i«nd  common  exeiv» 
tions  of  the  mimetic  art,  it  must  have  been  observed  of  thotte  mora 
perfect  specimeas  of  imitation,  in  which  not  the  style  merely,  but 
the  spirit  of  die  original  author's  oompoaitioii,  the  tfatnofhis  aentin 
ments,  and  his  characteristic. habits  of  thinkii^,  Inve  beei;  anoceas^ 
ftlHy  embodied,  that  the  effect  has  been  produoed,  first  by  jndi- 
cimisly  aelectii^f  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  and  senliinetftB,  and" 
then  by  amplifying  and  eiaggerating  them.  It  is  the  same»  per*- 
haps,  in  eveiy  department  of  art.  T6t  natore  which  as  sung  by  the 
poet,  and  pourtrayed  hy  the  painter,  is  i|ot  simple  nature,  but 
natui-e  wnbeUuhed.  Tfae  btelleclittal  miauc>  if  We  may  hie  jaliow« 
ed  die  eaqpression,  while  he  faithfully  eeiies  the  nusiities  that  are 
characteristic  of  his  moM,  seldom  bils  to  vary  tfaehr  tkgree:  hia 
aentimeiits  are  considerably  overcharged,  and  the  aingnlarities  of 
bis  ccHnposition  ate  either  pushed  to  extravagance,  *or  introduced 
with  unsparing  profiinon.  The  author  ef  Aje  Bddal  of  Tneiw. 
main  has  happily  found  means  to  vaiy  and  improv)^  the  princi|de  on 
which  hitherto  such  imitations  have  been  framed,  Theie  is  siolhiiig 
onarchtrged  in  his  sentiments;  nothing  exaggerated  in  bindiction. 
The  pictures  which  he  has  dr^wn  are  not  caricatimes^  He  has 
chosen  such  subjects  as  would  have  been  selected  by  the  authors 
themselves  yvhom  he  imitates,  and  we  offer  them  no  offence  when 
we  say  that  they  could  not  themselves  have  illuminated  those  sub- 
jects with  sentiments  more  poetical,  or  have  expressed  those  8en-« 
tiroents  in  language  more  peculiarly  their  own. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  Tong  written  tdter  the  manner  of  Moore. 


tttSi  Tke  Briiul  rf  TriefmdM.  at 

It  is  distiiiguisbed  4>y  all  liit  elegance  of  oono^plioni  and  all  hie 
airiness  aud  flow  ^verufication ;  Ind  iecfeed  it  is  precieely  such  as 
at  some  fiitune  fieriod  hemajUinielf  indite,  when  viaturer  j^ara^aiid 
a  corrected  taste,  have  taught  hin  that  the  Ijrre  of  the  poet  shoidd« 
be  strung  to  odier  themes  than  the  ephemeral  strife  of  purty  poli- 
ticsy  the  imputed  weaknesses  of  the  great,  or  the  pollution  of  vulgar 
seosuality. 

But  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  somewhat  more  particu- 
larly the  imitation  of  the  poet  of  Mfiston.  Its  title  is  thePoACHSR; 
a  cfaaracter  Mr.  Crabbe  would  have  delighted  to  draw,  uniting,  as 
it  does,  all  those  qualities  of  povertv,  misery,  and  profligacy,  which 
he  pourtrays  with  unexampled  felicUy ;  and  in  the  delbeation  of  it, 
the  aathor  has  given  us  specimens  of  almost  all  the  BMrits  and 
defects  of  the  master  whom  he  copies.  The  oharacler  aad  scenery 
are  seen  with  the  eye,  and  drawn  with  the  skill  of  the  original  artist. 
There  is  the  same  force,  and  trudi,  and  mimitefiesB  of  description ; 
the  same  scflectioli  and  compressim  of  language,  generally  power- 
ful, though  somethnes  quaint  and  familiar ;  the  same  flight  in 
dwelling  on  the  realities,  and  the  psuniid  realities  of  life ;  the  same 
propensi^  to  quibble  and  antithesis,  by  which  Crabbe  has  som^ 
times  relieved,  but  oftener,  perhaps^  degraded  some  of  his  most 
gloomy  deUneations* 

The  lines  in  which  the  faistoiy  of  the  '  Poacher'  is  givei^  possess 
great  excellence  independent  of  ev)ery  collateral  considenition;  as 
«  specimen  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  at;^  of  oompositios^  ^hey  leave 
Mtfai^g  to  be  desired. 

■*  That  mflSan,  Whom  true  men  avoid  and  dreafl, 
Whom  bruiierB,  poachen,  smngglerft,  call  Black  Ned, 
Was  Edward  Mansell  once  ;--^be  lightest  heart, 
That  ever  played  im  holiday  his  parti 
The  leader  he  in  every  Christasas  game, 
The  harvest  feast  grew  blither  when  he  earner 
And  liveliest  on  the  chords  the  bow  did  glance, 
\Vhen  Edward  named  the  tune  and  led  the  dance* 
Kind  was  his  heart,  his  passions  quick  and  strong, 
Hearty  his  laugh,  and  jovial  was  his  song; 
,  And  if  he  loved  a  gun,  liis  father  swore, 
•*  *Twas  but  a  trick  of  youth,  would  soon  be  6*er, 
Bimself  had  done  the  same,  some  thirty  yean  before.** 

^  But  he,  whose  humours  spurn  law's  awful  yoke. 
Must  herd  with  those  bv  whom  law's  bonds  are  broke^ 
The  common  dread  of  justice  soon  allies 
The  clown,  who  robs  the  warren  or  excise, 
With  sterner  felons  train'd  to  act  more  dread, 
Gven  with  the  wretch  by  whom  bis  feHow  bled. 

Then,— 
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Ttieri, — »  in  plngues  the  foul  contagions  pasi, 
Leavening  and  festering  the  conupted  moss, — 
(.tuilt  leagues  with  guilt,  while  mutual  motives  draw, 
Their  hope  impunity,  their  fear  the  law ; 
Their  foes,  their  friende,  their  reinlezvous  the  same. 
Till  the  revenue  bnutk'd,  or  [lilfer'd  game. 
Flesh  the  young  culprit,  and  example  leudu 
To  darker  villainy,  and  direr  deeds. 

'  Wild  hotvl'd  the  wind  the  forest  glades  along, 
And  oft  the  owl  renew'd  her  dismal  song  ; 
Around  the  spot  where  erst  he  felt  the  wound. 
Red  William's  spectre  walked  his  midnight  round. 
When  o'er  the  swamp  he  cast  his  blighting  look, 
From  the  green  marshes  of  the  stagnant  brook 
The  bittern's  sullen  shout  the  edges  shook  1 
The  wtming  moon,  with  storm -presaging  gleam. 
Now  gave  and  now  withheld  her  doubtful  beam  ; 
The  old  Oak  stoop'd  his  arms,  then  flung  tbera  high, 
Bellowing  and  groaning  to  the  troubled  sky — 
Twas  then,  that,  couch  d  amid  the  brushwood  sere. 
In  Malwood-walk  young  Mansell  walch'd  the  deer : 
The  fattest  buck  received  his  deadly  shot— 
The  watchful  keeper  heard,  and  sought  the  spot. 
Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was  their  strife, 
O'erpower'd  at  length  the  outlaw  drew  his  knife ! 
Next  mom  a  corpse  was  found  upon  the  fell — 
The  rest  his  waking  agony  may  tell !' — p.  228, 
Our  more  i[ninediate,concern,  however,  is  with  the  poem  that 
occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  volume  now  before  us.     It  is  writ- 
ten, as  w;e  have  already  mentioned,  in  th^  style  of  Mr.  Walter 
Scott ;  and  if  in  magnis  voiuisse  Bat  est,  the  author,  whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  bis  work,  has  earned  the  meed  at  which  he  as- 
pires.   To  attenapl  a  serious  imitation  of  the  most  popular  living 
poet ;  and  this  imitation,  not  a  short  fragment,  in  which  all  his 
peculiarities  might  with  comparatively  little  difficulty  be  conceo- 
trated,  but  a  long  and  complete  work  ;  with  plot,  character,  and 
machinery  entirely  new ;  and  with  no  manner  of  resemblance  there- 
fore to  a  parody  oh  any  production  of  the  original  autlior ; — this 
must  be  acknowledged  an  attempt  of  no  timid  daring,  and  it  can- 
not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  if  its  ei^ecutioD  be  equal  to  tlie 
boldness  of  its  conception. 

In  endeavouring  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  copy,  we  may 
perhaps  derive  some  benefit  from  impressing  on  our  recollection  the 
features  of  the  original.  Wehave  had  more  than  one  opportunity 
of  examining  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry,  and  of 
analysing  the  causes  that  have  most  powerfully  co^tnbi^ted  to  his 
unprecedentett 
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unprecedented  popularity.  We  shall  not  resume  them  b  detail; 
but  a  few  of  them  are  naturally  brought  back  to  our  recollection 
by  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us. 

Mr.  Scott  is  the  poet  of  chivalry.  His  imagination,  it  is  evident, 
has  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  captivated  with  that  extraordinary 
system  of  manners  which  prevailed  throughout  Europe  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  if  we  may  form  any  con- 
jecture of  the  acquirements  of  the  author  from  his  works,  he  is 
profoundly  acquainted  with  those  circumstances  that  distinguished  / 

the  ages  of  romance  and  chivalry,  on  oue  hand,  from  the  classical'  * 

times  of  antiquity,  and  on  the  other  from  the  institutions  and 
observances  of  modern  days.  To  this  period  he  has  generally^ 
assigned  the  events  which  he  has  celebrated ;  and  when,  in  any 
instance,  he  has  chosen  a  date  somewhat  less  remote,  the  whole 
picture  takes  its  tone  and  colouring  from  an  age  long  since  gone 
by.  Upon  \ihat  principle  Mi'.  Scott  has  adopted  the  system  of 
his  poetry;  whether  he  has  selected  it  from  some  preconceived 
opinion  of  its  excellence  and  probable  popularity,  or  whether,  a9 
is  more  likely,  he  has  been  guided  by  the  bent  of  his  own  gpnius' 
and  studies,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  inquire :  and  it  seems  to 
ns  to  possess  advantages  which  m^y  in  some  measure  account  for 
^e  celebrity  he  at  present  possesses,  and  sufficient  too,  if  pru-. 
dently  managed,  to  secure  to  that  celebrity  a  permanence  propor^ 
tioned  to  its  extent. 

The  machinery  and  manners  and  characters  of  classical  anti- 
quity, it  has  been  observed,  are  but  ill  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
ftiodem  poetry.  In  the  development  of  personages  whose  features 
are  minutely  known,  and  in  the  management  of  fictitious  beings 
M-'hose  attributes  are  precisely  defined,  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
and  his  aucBence  is  both  cramped  and  embarrassed.  The  whole' 
scene,  and  the  actors  in  it,  are  distinctly  seen,  as  under  the  blaze  of  a 
broad  sunshine ;  and  any  exertion  of  fancy,  even  in  the  description 
of  beings  and  events  merely  imaginary,  if  not  authorised  by  the 
great  masters  who  have  fixed  immutably  the  nature  of  their  quali- 
ties, is  apt  to  offend,  nearly  as  much  as  the  violation  of  historical 
truth :  nor  can  we  conceal  from  ouiselves  that  the  playmates  of 
our  infancy  unavoidably  excite  associations  altogether  destructive 
of  the  dignified  and  the  sublime.  In  the  regions  of  romance,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  are  to  be  found  mines  of  which  the  riches  are 
still  unexplored.  That  mixture  of  ferocity  and  courtesy,  of  religion 
and  barbarity,  of  rudeness'  and  hospitality,  of  enthusiastic  love, 
inflexible  honour  and  extravagant  enterprize,  which  distinguished 
the  manners  of  the  middle  ages,  opens  the  happiest  and  most  fertile 
sources  of  poetical  invention.  In  the  Construction  of  the  fable, 
fte  poet  is  enabled  to  miite  the  charms  of  fiction  and  truth ;  and 
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his  machinery^  consisting  of  beiogs  vihose  poweisare  nTyie.terminp.d, 
and  whose  forms  are  dimly  seen,  b  calculated  to  excite  emotions 
eminently  suited  to  the  jpurposes  of  poetry — emotions  that  wili 
not  rise  at  the  faidcttng  of  all  the  choir  of  Olympus. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Scott's  mind,  his  natural  talents^ 
and  acquired  endowments,  must  have  insured  to  him  the  palm  in 
this  department  of  poetry.  His  imagination  is  peculiarly  captir- 
vated  with  the  splendid  and  heroic ;  with  events  that  touch  the 
extreme  veige  olf  probability;  with  characters  that  delight  ia 
achievements  requiring  the  most  sublime  exertions  of  virtue  and 
Talour,  it  is  fertile  in  its  resources,  and  bold  and  sustained  and 
excursive  in  its  flight  His  learning,  though  not  various,  ia 
profound.  We  do  not,  indeed,  discover  in  his  writings  any  viery 
Ultimate  acquaintance  wuth  the  authors  of  ancient  Greece ;  but 
he  is  perfectly  versant  with  the  events  aad  manners  of  the  times  in 
which  his  scenes  are  laid.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  give  the 
most  powerful  and  captivating  interest,  and  the  animation  of  reality 
to  the  pictures  of  his  pencil.  He  never  seems  to  draw  from  the 
stores  of  his  memory.  He  is  not  a  narrator  of  events  of  which 
be  has  heard  or  read ;  but  appearing  to  have  lived  in  the  times  to 
which  lus  transactions  relate,  he  presents  to  us  individuals  whom 
he  personally  knew,  and  events  that  passed  before  his  eyes  the 
instant  before  he  began  to  describe  them.  Tliese  talents,  natural 
and  acquired,  co-operating  with  perfect  good  sense,  aud  a  discri- 
minating attention  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  age  aud  nation,  may 
in  some  measure  account  for  his  success  in  the  department  of 
poetry  he  has  chosen,  and  for  the  eminence  to  which  he  ha^ 
attained  by  the  suffrages  of  his  country. 

With  all  those  splendid  qualifications,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceal from  ourselves,  that  in  the  construction  of  his  stories,  Mr. 
Scott  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  unqualified  praise.  Whether  a 
failure  to  please,  in  him  whose  end  is  pleasure,  arises  from  inat- 
tention or  incapacity,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  necessary  to  inquire; 
but  although  the  seuteiKe  to  be  pronouuced  by  the  critic  on  the 
work  itself  will  in  both  cases  be  the  same,  his  sentiments,  so 
far  as  they  concern  the  author,  will  be  materially  different  Tf 
our  estimate  of  Mr.  Scott's  genius  and  learning  is  accurate,  or 
approaches  to  accuracy,  he  could  not  have  failed  in  the  formation 
of  the  design  of  his  piece,  provided  he  had  bestowed  the  requisite 
degree  of  attention  on  the  accomplishment  of  an  object,  which  no 
human  talent,  without  much  painful  labour  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion, can  possibly  perform  :  and  of  this  we  are  the  more  persuaded 
when  we  observe  with  what  felicity  he  has  finished  certain  indivii- 
dual  and  insulated  compartments  of  all  his  pictures,  llie  iact  how- 
ever is  unquestionable^  that  his  fables  wiU  not  bear  the  test  of  a 
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nimite  exanmiatioo.  He  tias  brought  forward  the  incidents  at 
they  arose  in  his  mind,  and  as  they  contributed  to  increase  the  pic- 
tnresqne  efl«ct  of  tbat  part  of  the  general  design  which  for  the  time 
engaged  his  attention,  without  hiquiring  how  they  were  connected 
the  one  with  Ae  other,  and  still  less  ho\^  (hey  bore  on  the  cata« 
strophe,  which  nkimatdy  they  ou^it  either  to  promote  or  retanL 
We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak  of  beauties  which,  if 
they  do  not  conceal  or  compensate  the  deficiency  of  which  we 
tomphin,  dimimsh  at  least  its  effect :  in  this  general  survey  of  his 
character  we  carniot  boAvever  forbear  to  notice  the  imperfection  of 
(lis  designs,  or  to  regret  diat,  shaking  oiF  his  impatience  of  mental 
labour,  be  has  not  given  to  his  works  one  great  additional  beauty, 
imhoiit  w^hich  they  never  can  obtiun  the  tribute  of  unqualified  ap* 
probation. 

In  the  conception  and  display  of  his  characters,  Mr.  Scott^  we  diink, 
is  entitled  to  decided  and  unequivocal  praise.  If  a  greater  degree  of 
attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  formation  ofhis  fiibles,the  peculiar 
features  of  his  dramatis  persona  would  sometimes  have  been  more 
accurately  and  fully  brought  out,  and  sometimes  perhaps  have  been 
presented  to  us  in  more  interesting  points  of  view :  but  (he  cha- 
ncters  tfaemse/lves  are  vividly  impressed  on  his  imagination;  they 
are  ddineated  with  a  mastei^s  band,  and  are  strikingly  discrimi- 
nated, tiot  only  in  their  bolder  outlines  but  m  their  more  minute 
and  evanescent  shades.  He  has  certainly  not  introduced  us  to  some 
of  tiie  scenes  and  modes  of  life,  in  the  delineation  of  which  consists 
^  pecoKar  excellence  of  various  contemporary  poets.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  pencil  which  depicted  the  family  of  Douglas, 
Ae  morbid  sensibility  of  Wilfred,  and  the  marauders  of  the  High- 
lands and  Border,  is  equally  qualified  to  draw,  with  perfect  truth, 
the  quiet  of  domestic  privacy,  and  the  vices  and  misery  of  a  modern 
peasant;  and  that  scenes  and  characters  like  these  are  not  to  be 
found  on  Mr.  Scott's  canvass,  only  because  they  did  not  come 
within  the  compass  of  his  design.  He  selected  the  characters  that 
existed  in  the  ages  where  his  story  is  laid ;  and  if  1iis  personages 
^  accurately  discriminated  from  each  other,  and  convey  to  us  a 
faithful  impression  of  the  opinions  and  habits  that  prevailed  in  the 
period  whose  manners  are  to  be  delineated,  his  duty  to  himself  and 
the  pnbHc  is  fulfilled. 

Inlfaedispli^  of  sentiment  and  mental  emotion,  the  nature  and  the 
wbjects  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry  afforded  him  advantages  of  which  we 
are  not  qnite  sure  that  he  has  availed  himself  to  their  fullest  extent. 
He  might,  perhaps,  oftener  have  interwoven  with  the  scene  which  he 
brings  so  brilliantly  to  our  eye  the  description  of  affections,  some- 
times entbusiaMtic  and  sometimes  gentle,  naturally  suggested  by 
the  lituatioiis  in  ^faich  Ins  characters  are  placed,  and  arising  out 
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of  the  immediate  businesa  of  the  inoineBt.  He  has  MMnetimeiy 
indeed,  gratitied  his  readers  with  a  fortunate  combiuation  of  imageiy 
and  sentiment;  and  in  these  passages  the  si[npli<:ity  wilfa  which  die 
sentiment  is  expressed,  the  honour  and  virtue  which'it  implies  and 
excites,  and  above  all,  the  relief  it  gives  to  the  picture  which  it 
illuminates,  afford  a  delight  which  we  cannot  forbear  regretting 
Uiat  he  has  not  more  frequently  found  uccasiona  of  admiuisterii^. 
There  is  one  striking  merit,  however,  which  it  would  be  iujusticc 
to  pass  over.  He  is  never  betrayed  into  a  tiiought  or  expression 
capable  of  wounding  the  most  fastidious  delicacy ;  and  while  every 
iadventure  that  be  celebrates,  and  every  sentiment  tliat  he  breathes, 
is  calculated  to  inspire  the  youth  of  one  sex  with  feelings  of  patriot- 
Ssu),  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  his  works  a  word  which  the 
sternest  moralist  would  proscribe  as  tending  to  sully  the  purity  of 
those  of  the  otlier. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  his  unrivalled  talent  for 
.description.  On  one  bund,  he  takes  care  not  lo  diminish  the 
interest  and  effect  by  the  weakness  of  the  sketch,  or  by  giving  a 
geueral  and  indeterminate  outline  of  his  picture.  He  equally 
avoids,  on  the  other,  tlie  opposite  mischief  of  crowding  and  over- 
whelming minuteness.  He  is  uniformly  the  spectator  of  ibe 
scenes,  nut  one  of  the  actors  in  it.  Placing  himself  on  a  point 
from  which  the  whole  landscape  lies  in  perspective  before  him,  be 
at  once  depicts  its  most  striking  features;  whether  be  has  to  de- 
scribe motion  or  repose,  he  seines  the  circumstances  which  give  to 
the  scene  its  character  and  intei'est,  throwing  into  the  shade,  or  but 
slightly  glancing  at,  those  of  minor  importance. 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  room  lo  speak  of  Mr.  Scott's 
diction.  It  is  frequently  negligent,  but  almost  always  powerful. 
Some,  of  his  most  remarkable  expressions  he  is  supposed  to  have 
.borrowed  from  popular  authors  who  have  preceded  him,  and  to 
have  interwoven  ihuse  with  the  language  that  is  peculiarly  liis  own. 
We  do  not  accede  to  this  opinion,  llie  extent  of  his  reading  has 
given  him  a  coutroul  over  the  vt  hole  region  of  poetr)' ;  its  lai^uage, 
ancient  and  modem,  is  familiar  to  his  heart  and  miud  ;  and  when 
he  adopts  a  mode  of  expression  that  perhaps  may  be  traced  to 
others,  it  is  not  by  an  effort  of  recollection,  but  because  that 
language  naturally  suggests  itself  to  him  which  is  best  caJculateij 
'to  convey  his  thoughts.  This  is  uot  plagiarism:  it  might  as  well 
be  said  that  he  who  has  uniformly  lived  in  good  society,  and  speaks 
its  language,  is  a  servile  imitator  of  the  accomplished  and  the 
great.  -  . , 

It  is  now  time  to  recur  to  the  poem  which  has  furnished  us  wil"" 
an  apology  for  these  remarks.  Like  several  of  Mr.  Scott's  earliM 
works,  it  consists  of  tv  o  parts ;  a  series  of  introductions  sung  H 
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the  minstrel  to  hk  mistress,  and  the  lay  itself,  by  the  melody  of 
which  he  attempts  to  gain  her  heart,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he 
wins  her  hand. 

The  Introduction,  though  by  no  means  destitute  of  beauties,  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  Poem,  Its  plan  or  conception — and 
we  have  already  told  the  whole  of  it — is  neither  very  ingenious  nor 
very  striking.  The  best  passages  are  those  in  which  the  author 
adheres  most  strictly  to  his  original:  iu  those  whidb  are  composed 
without  having  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  model,  there  is  a  sort  of  af- 
fectation and  straining  at  humour,  that  will  probably  excite  some 
feeling  of  disappointment,  either  because  the  effort  is  not  altoge- 
ther successful,  or  because  it  does  not  perfectly  harmonize  with  the 
tone  and  colouring  of  the  whole  piece. 

The  *  Bridal'  itself  is  purely  a  tale  of  chivalry ;  a  tale  of  '  Bri- 
tain's isle  and  Arthur's  days,  when  midnight  fairies  daunced  the 
maze.'  The  author  never  gives  us  a  glance  of  ordinary  life,  or 
of  ordinary  personages.  From  the  splendid  court  of  Arthur,  we 
are  conveyed  to  the  halls  of  enchantment ;  and  of  course  are  in- 
troduced to  a  system  of  manners,  perfectly  decided  and  appro- 
priate, but  altogether  remote  from  those  of  this  vulgar  world ;  the 
purpose,  of  the  poet,  whose  betrothed  is  peculiarly  enamoured  of 
the  extravagancies  of  chivalry,  being  to  tell 

'■  Of  errant  knight  and  damozelle, 
Of  the  dread  knot-a.  wizard  tied. 
In  punishment  of  maiden's  pride ; 
In  notes*  of  marvel  and  pf  fear, 
That  best  may  charm  r6mantic  ear.' — p.  1 1 . 

The  era  chosen  is  the  eleventh  century.  Sir  Roland  de  Vaux, 
Lord  of  Triermain,  having  returned  from  an  inroad  on  the  Scotish 
Border,  sees  in  a  dream  a  lady  of  matchless  beauty,  Wearing  aa 
eagle's  feather  in  her  hair,  who  transports  him  with  tlie  unrivalled 
tones  of  her  harp.  This  powerful  baron,  as  we  learn  from  the 
introductory  lines,  to  be  afterwards  quoted,  required  in  the  feir  one 
whom  he  should  honour  with  his  hand,  an  assemblage  of  qualities 
that  appears  to  us  rather  unreasonable  even  in  those  high  days, 
profuse  as  they  are  known  to  have  been  of  perfections  now  unat- 
tainable. His  resolution  however  was  not  more  inflexible  than 
that  of  any  mere  modem  youth ;  for  he  decrees  that  his  nightly 
visitant,  of  whom  at  this  time  he  could  know  nothing  but  that  she 
looked  and  sung  like  an  angel,  if  of  mortal  mould,  shall  be  his 
bride.  To  resolve  the  question  of  her  mortality,  (for  none  of  his 
attendants  had  either  seen  or  heard  her,)  he  dispatches  his  squire 
to  a  celebrated  sage,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eamont,  by  whom 
it  was  to  be  determined  whether  he  was  to  set  out  in  quest  of  a 

mbtress 
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miatram  of  iesh  and  blood,  or  whelh«r  W  had  bMn  vuiled  b^  t 

^lightftil  bat  tontaHzing  dreem. 

The  fair  intruder,  we  learn  from  this  high  authotity,  wai '  rf 
niddte  MTlh;'  but^wu  in  the/rre  hundred  and  tecond  ifear 
of  her  age.  So  long  a  period  bad  etopsed  nnco  Arthw,  tbc 
MaorouB  and  warEke,  wandering  from  Cariiale  one  April  noniag, 
M  his  umal  spirit  of  adventure,  fouud  himself  in  the  Helighlfiil 
vxlte;  of  St  John  in  Cumberland.  In  the  mMldte  oS  the  niUy 
be  descried,  for  the  6ret  time,  a  casile  praakvd  in  aH  the  pomp  of 
fcudal  tfignitj  and  power;  the  drawbridge  was  up,  and  tbe  gate 
dosel;  barred;  bat  the  castle  itself  seemed  Dntewmted.  The 
E^eom  and  silence  of  the  scetie  quailed  his  heart  for  s  nuMicat; 
at  last  he  blew  hia  bugle ;  tbe  portcutlis  slowly  rose,  tbe  draw- 
bridge was  let  down,  and  \he  king  entered,  graspiiig  bis  swoid,  and 
prepared  for  the  worst  that  might  befai  him.  The  wafrior'i  jam 
and  precuBtioua  were  equally  unnecessary.  Kor  giant,  nor  drago*, 
BOT  fiend,  «'a9  in  dtat  enchanted  abode.  In  m  stately  liall,  Nghtc^ 
by  hundreds  of  tapers,  he  was  greeted  by  a  band  of  ladies,  beautiful 
and  Uootniiig,  wlio  welcomed  the  flower  of  Christendom  to  their 
retreat.  Before  he  recovered  from  Wts  astoni^wnent  at  Ais  atrasg* 
sdventure,  the  queen  of  the  mansion  entered  the  hall,  and  Arthur 
became  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  thraldom.  The  fe«st  aiidssag 
went  round — the  night  wore  space — 'the  lady  bec^iije  more  tender 
and  the  knight  less  timid — and  long  ere  the  nuuuiiig  dawned  aa 
had  foi^ot  both  his  subjects  and  his  queen. 

But  Uiis  delirium  could  not  last  for  ever  :  and  Arthur  insensibly 
awoke  to  tlie  recollection  of  hi*  detics  «a  a  husband  and  a  sovere^ 
To  console  his  seductress,  (the  daughter  of  a  genie  and  a  niortul 
princess,)  who  was  affectionately  attarfied  to  hrm,  he  assiired  her 
that  if  the  pledge  of  their  loves  should  prove  a  boy,  he  fcoiila 
bestow  a  kingdom  on  him ;  if  a  maiden,  that  his  knights,  the  bonal 
of  England  ^nd  of  Europe,  should  hoW  a  joust  for  a  summer  • 
day,  and  the  damsel  should  be  the  prize  of  the  victor.  This  mag"'- 
ficeut  promise  did  not  sooth  bis  lovesidc  ftir.  She  atteir>pted  bj 
an  artifice  to  detainordestroyhim,  hut  Arthur  found  means  top"* 
<he  drawbridge ;  and  on  looking  back  to  gaze  on  the  castle,  the  seeiie 
of  his  happiness  and  remorse,  he  discovered  only  the  sohtafj 
vtreamlet,  and  a  knoll  fenced  with  fragments  of  rock.  . 

After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  Arthur,  when  holding  his  snnu" 
court  at  Penrith  during  the  feast  of  Whitstmtide,  the  »?'"""']^'j|g 
which  are  described  with  singular  fWidty,  was  astonished  by  I 
appearance  of  a  lady  heading  a  band  of  maidens,  wbo,  ''g''*'!'?/"^ 
ber  palfrey,  ad\-anced  to  the  king,  and  knelt  at  his  feet.  ""*>*■ 
A'est  like  a  huntress,  the  eagle  plume  waved  conspicuous  in  her  W  » 
«od  4te  bore  a  resemblance,  but  softened  and  refined  by  *'*^*"^- 
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ness  df  mortality^  to  the  dublimfe  and  magic  beauty  of  his  genie 
lo^e  of  St.  John*8  valley.  Our  readers  will  have  ai\ticipated  that 
this  was  the  daughter  of  the  British  king.  He  welcomed  her  as 
became  the  pink  of  courtesy ;  and  mindful  of  his  promise  before 
ber  birth,  wnich  had  been  communicated  to  her  by  her  mother,  he 
lammoned  the  nobles  and  knights  of  bis  court. 

'  Up!  up!  each  knight  of  gallant  crest! 

Take  buckler,  spear,  and  brand  ! 
He,  that  to-day  shall  bear  him  best^ 

Shall  will  my  GynethV  hahd. 
And  Arthur^s  daughter^  when  a  bride^ 

Shall  bring  a  noble  dow^r  \ 
Both  fair  Strath-Clyde,  and  Reged  wide, 

And  Carlisle  town  and  tower.' — p.  77* 

The  call  was  readily  obeyed ;  and  the  bravest  of  hb  red-cros4 
champions  arrayed  themselves  for  the  combat. 

Before  the  tourney  commenced^  the  king  b^ran  to  repent  him  of 
the  rashness  of  his  vow,  and  besought  his  daughter  to  drop  her  war* 
dec  if  the  strife  should  become  serious.  The  haughty  fair  one  re« 
jected  the  application  with  scorui  and  the  combat  proceeded.  We 
•re  unwilling  to  interrupt  our  narrative  by  inserting  the  preparations 
for  the  combat,  and  the  description  of  its  pomp  and  circMmstancesi 
which  are  conceived  in  the  best  manner  of  the  author's  original 
leizing  the  prominent  parts  of  the  picture,  and  detailing  them  with 
the  united  beauty  of  Mr.  Scott^s  vigour  of  language,  and  the  march 
sod  richness  of  the  late  Thomas  Warton's  versification.  The  con<^ 
tentioo  waxed  hot,  to  the  horror  of  the  king,  and  somewhat  (we  afe 
ssbamed  to  add)  tothe  delight  of  the  beautiful  arbitress  of  the  fray^ 
ia  whose  veins  ran  an  infusion  of  the  unearthly  blood  of  her  mater- 
nsl  grandfather.  Twenty  of  the  Round  Table  lay  weltering  in  their 
sore.  But  Arthur  had  resigned  his  truncheon,  and  was  bound  by 
bis  vow.  At  last  the  young  and  accomplished  Vanoc,  the  favourite 
of  his  royal  master,  and  descended  from  the  race  of  Merlin,  fell  at 
die  feet  of  Gyneth,  and  dyed  her  sandals  with  his  heart's  blood.  A 
peal  of  thunder  was  instantly  heard,,  and  the  form  of  Merlin,  ap- 
pearing in  the  middle  of  the  lists,  announced  to  the  assembly  that 
llie  unrelenting  pincess  must  sleep  in  St.  John's  valley,  unseen  by 
mortal  eye,  until  her  preternatural  slumber  should  be  broken  by  a 
warrior  as  brave  and  renowned  in  arms  as  a  knight  of  King  Arthur's 
Table.  The  reluctant  somnolent  struggled  to  avert  this  penance, 
hut  all  h«r  efforts  were  unavailing. 

*  Slow  the  dark  fringed  eye-lids  fall, . 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball. 
Slowly  as  on  summer  eves 
Violets  fold  their  dusky  leaves. 
tOfc.  VL4  H0«  zvui.  I  X  l*he 
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Tb«  weighty  bUon  of  comnMnil 
Now  bean  down  her  sinking  hand. 
On  her  shoukter  droops  her  head ; 
Net  of  pearl  and  golden  thread, 
Bursting,  gave  her  locks  to  flow 
O'er  ber  arm  and  breast  of  snow. 
And  so  lovely  seemed  she  there, 
Spell-bound  in  her  ivory  chair, 
That  her  angry  sire  repenting. 
Craved  stern  Merlin  for  relenting. 
And  the  champions,  for  her  sake. 
Would  again  the  contest  wake; 
Till,  in  necrotoantic  nighi, 
,  Gyneth  vanished  from  their  ught/ — p.  99. 

The  doom  of  the  wizard  Iiardly  differed  from  d  iienteiice  of  never- 
ending  slumber.  While  the  tradition  was  new,  many  hardy  adven- 
turers attempted  to  break  the  spell.  Of  these,  some  bad  been 
UHabte  to  discover  the  castle;  some  had  been  deterred  by  its  unknown 
but  formidable  dangers;  and  others  who  eotered  the  outer  gate  had 
beea  seen  no  more.  The  adventure  had  therefore  been  loug  since 
abandoned,  as  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  achievement. 

SucK  was  the  tale  told  by  the  ancient  sage  to  De  Vaux's  messen- 
ger; and  it  inspired  the  warrior,  as  our  readers  must  ere  this  hava 
conjectured,  with  a  desireof  returning  the  visit  which  the  fairsluin- 
berer  had  made  him  in  his  dream.  The  remainder  of  the  story  may 
be  told  in  two  words.  After  mouths  of  .watclung  in  the  valley,  the 
scenery  of  which,  seen  by  the  light  of  the  summer  and  autumnal 
nioon,  ia  described  with  an  aerial  touch  to  which  we  cannot  do  jus- 
tice, he  discovers  the  eochauted  castle.  Undismayed  by  the  periti 
which  are  mysteriously  announced  in  an  inscription  on  the  gate,  b« 
forces  an  entrance,  in  tiuversiog  the  extensive  building  he  enconn* 
tered  dangers,  and  was  wooed  by  blandishments,  that  must  have 
appalled  or  melted  every  heart  but  that  of  the  fated  deliverer  of 
Gyuelb.  Terror,  avarice,  pleasure,  and  ambition,  under  tjjeir 
appropriate  emblems,  by  tiu'ns  assail  him;  but  the  knight  was  not 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  He  discovered  and  entered  the 
bower  of  the  entranced  beauty.  Her  appearance  and  dr«M  agreed 
with  the  description  given  to  t)e  Vaux's  squire. 

'  Still  upon  her  garment's  hem, 
Vanoc  s  hluod  lorm'd  a  purple  gem. 
And  the  warder  of  command 
Cumbered  still  her  sleeping  hand; 
Still  her  dark  locks  dishevelled  flow 
From  net  of  pearl  o'er  breast  of  snow ; 
And  so  fair  the  slumberer  seems. 
That  Dc  \a,vji.  impeached  hit  dreanu. 
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Vapid'  all  and  void  of  niigbt» 

Hiding  half  her  churms  from  sight' — p«  195- 

llie  warrior  kneeling  beside  her  kissed  her  hand,  which  instantly 
dropt  the  warder;  the  castle  fell  to  pieces  in  a  thunder  shock;  and 
De  Vaux  found  himself  iu  the  open  valley,  and  the  princess  reclined 
in  his  arms. 

The  tale,  of  which  we  have  now  given  the  summary,  is  told  in 
three  cantos,  two  of  which  are  employed  in  narrating  the  rision  of 
De  Vaax,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  future  bride,  and  the  third  in 
ce)ebrating  his  prowess  and  perils,  and  her  final  rescue  from  the 
enchantment.  Our  readers  will  have  formed  their  6wn  opinion  of 
its  qualities.  Jts  merit,  in  our  estimation,  consists  in  its  perfect 
simplicity,  and  in  interweaving  the  refinements  of  modem  times 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  metrical  romance,  which  are  in 
no  respect  violated.  In  point  of  interest,  the  first  and  second  cantos 
are  superior  to  the  third.  One  event  naturally  arises  out  of  that 
which  precedes  it,  and  the  eye  is  delighted  and  dazzled  with  a  series 
of  moving  pictures,  each  of  them  remarkable  for  its  individual 
splendour,  and  all  contributing,  more  or  less  directly,  to  produce 
the  ultimate  result.  ^Fhe  third  canto  is  less  profuse  of  incident, 
and  somewhat-more  monotonous  in  its  effect.  This,  we  conceive, 
will  be  the  impression  on  the  first  perusal  of  the  poem.  When  we 
have  leisure  to  mark  the  merits  of  the  composition,  and  to  separate 
them  from  the  progress  of  the  events,  we  are  disponed  to  think  that 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  description  will  nearly  compensate 
for  the  defect  we  have  already  noticed. 

Bui  it  is  not  from  the  fable  that  an  adequate  notion  of  the  merits 
of  this,  singular  work  can  be  formed.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
itas^n  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott's  st}le  of  composition;  and  if  we 
were  compelled  to  make  the  general  fipprobation  more  precise  and 
specific,  we  should  say,  that  if  it  be  inferior  in  vigour  to  some  of 
his  productions,  it  equals  or  surpasses  them  in  elegance  and  beauty; 
that  it  is  more  uniformly  tender,  and  far  less  infected  with  the  un- 
natural prodigies  and  coarsenesses  of  the  earlier  romancers.  In 
estimating  its  merits,  however,  we  should  forget  that  it  is  offered  as 
an  imitation.  The  diction  undoubtedly  reminds  us  of  a  rhythm  and 
cadence  we  have  heard  before ;  but  the  sentiments,  descriptions^ 
and  characters  have  qualities  that  are  native  and  unborrowed. 

In  his  sentiments  the  author  fias  avoided  the  slight  deficiency  we 
ventured  to  ascribe  to  his  prototype.  The  pictures  of  pure  descrip* 
tion  are  perpetually  illuminated  with  reflections  that  bring  out  their 
colouring  and  increase  their  moral  effect :  thc«c  reflections  are  sug* 
gested  by  the  scene,  produced  without  effort,  and  expix*sscd  with 
unaffected  simplicity.  The  descriptions  are  spirited  and  striking^ 
poisessing  an  i!)ariness  suited  to  the  mydiology  and  manners  of  the 
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times,  though  restrainecl  by  correct  taste.  Among  the  characters, 
many  of  which  are  such  as  we  expect  to  find  in  this  department  oJF 
poetry,  it  is  impossible  not  to  distinguish  that  of  Arthur;  in  which, 
identifying  himself  with  his  original,  the  author  has  contrived  to 
unite  the  valour  of  the  hero,  the  courtesy  and  dignity  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  thus  to  pre- 
sent to  us  the  express  lineaments  of  the  flower  of  chivalry. 

The  first  stanza  of  the  poem  enumerates  the  qualities  that  must 
be  found  in  De  Vaux's  destined  bride.  The  lines  are  eminently 
beautiful;  but  when  oiir  readers  recollect  some  of  the  events  which 
we  have  detailed,  they  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  en- 
amoured baron,  before  completing  his  union  with  Gyoeth,  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  lower  his  original  pretensions. 

*  Where  is  the  maiden  of  mortal  strain, 
That  may  match  with  the  Baron  of  Triermain  ? 
She  must  be  lovely  and  constant  and  kind, 
Holy  and  pure  and  humble  of  mind, 
Blithe  of  cheer  and  gentle  of  moot),         *       , 
Courteous  and  generous  and  noble  of  blood — 
Lovely  as  the  sun's  first  ray,      ' 
When  it  breaks  the  cloods  of  an  April  day; 
Constant  and  true  as  the  widow'd  dove, 
Kind  as  a  minstrel  that  sings  of  love ; 
Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave, 
^Vhere  never  sun-beam  kiss*d  the  wave ; 
Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain, 
Holy  as  hermit's  vesper  strain  ; 
Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and  dies. 
Yet  blithe  as  the  light  leaves  that  dance  in  its  sighs. 
Courteous  as  monarch  the  morn  he  is  crown'd. 
Generous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the  glad  ground ; 
Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met 
In  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenet — 
Such  must  her  form  be,  her  mood  and  her  strain, 
That  shall  match  with  Sir  Roland  of  Triermain.' — p.  15. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  insert  some  of  the  stanzas  in  which 
the  drama  is  opened;  to  gratify  our  readers  with  the  anxiety  of  De 
Vaux  after  being  visited  by  the  phantom,  witli  the  rapid  journey  of 
bis  squire  from  Triermain  to  the  banks  of  Eamont,  which  Ls  exe- 
cuted in  the  peculiar  style  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  above  all  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  hermit  on  whose  response  so  many  important 
events  depended.  But  we  cannot  insert  all  the  passages  that  are 
illustrative  of  the  poem ;  and  we  must  now  suppose  the  hermit's  tale 
commenced,  and  Ajrthur  set  out  on  his  romantic  adventm^. 


*  With  toil  the  king  his  way  pursued 
By  lonely  Threlkeld's  waste  and  wood. 


Till 
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Till  on  his  course  obliquely  shone 
The  narrow  valley  of  Saint  Jobk, 
Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky, 
Where  lingering  sun- beams  love  to  lie. 
Right  glad  to  feel  those  beams  again, 
The  king  drew  up  his  charger's  rein; 
With  gauntlet  raised  he  skreen'd  his  sight, 
As  daxzied  with  the  level  light, 
And;  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail, 
Scann'd  at  his  ease  the  lovely  vale, 
.While  'gainst  the  sun  his  armour  bright 
Gleam'd  ruddy  like  the  beacon's  light.' — p.  31. 

He  descried  the  turrets  of  the  castle,  the  effect  of  which  and  the 
surrouoding  scenery  on  the^^allaot  monarchy  we  have  already  lueu* 
tioned. 

XV. 

•  The  ivory  bugle's  golden  tip 

Twice  touched  the  monarch's  manly  lip, 

And  twice  his  hand  withdrew. 
Think  not  but  Arthur's  heart  was  good  ! 
His  shield  was  cross'd  by  the  blessed  rood. 
Had  a  pagan  host  before  him  stood. 

He  had  charged  them  through  and  through ; 
Yet  the  silence  of  that  ancient  place 
Sunk  on  his  heart,  and  he  paused  a  space 

Ere  yet  his  horn  he  blew.' — p.  36. 

He  blew  his  horn,  however;  and  entering  the  hall  of  the  casde, 
discovered  that  bis  momentary  apprehensions  were  groundless,  for 

*  ^  the  cressets,  which  odours  flung  aloft, 

Shewed,  by  their  yellow  light  and  soft, 

A  band  of  damsels  fair ! 
Onward  they  came,  like  summer  wave 

That  dances  to  the  shore ; 
An  hundred  voices  welcome  gave, 

And  welcome  o'er  and  o'er! 
An  hundred  lovely  hands  assail 
The  bucklers  of  the  monarch's  mail. 
And  busy  laboured  to  unhasp 
Rivet  of  steel  and  iron  clasp ; 
One  wrapp'd  him  in  a  mantle  fair. 
And  one  flung  odours  on  his  hair ; 
His  short  curled  ringlets  one  smooth'd  down, 
One  wreathed  them  with  a  myrtle  crown. 
A  bride  upon  her  wedding  day 
Was  tended  ne'er  by  troop  so  gay.' — p.  Sp. 

The  frolic  croud  and  their  employments^  are  thus  described-- 

X I  5     '  *  Then 
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'  Then  o'er  him  raimtc  chains  they  flin^, 
rmined  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 
AVhile  some  their  gentle  force  unite. 
Onward  to  drug  tlie  wondering  kni<;fat,     . 
Some,  bolder,  urge  his  pace  with  blows, 
Dealt  with  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
Behind  him  were  in  triumph  borne 
The  warlike  arms  he  late  had  worn. 
Four  of  the  train  combined  to  rear 
The  terrors  of  Tinladgel's  ipeer ; 
Two,  laughing  at  their  leek  of  strength, 
Dragg'd  Calibnm  in  cumbrous  lengih  ; 
One,  while  »he  aped  a  martial  stride. 
Placed  on  her  brows  the  helmet's  pride, 
Then  screain'd,  'iwixt  laughter  and  surprise. 
To  feel  ils  depth  o'erwhelm  her  eyes.' — p.  41. 

I1ie  queen's  approach  beiog  perceived,  silence  was  commanded 
by  the  eldest  lady  of  the  train,  a  veteran  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen.  It  is  impossible  to  omit  the  description  of  her  entrance, 
in  which,  as  uell  as  iu  the  contrasted  enumeration  of  the  levities  uf 
her  attendants,  the  author,  we  think,  lias  had  in  bb  recollection 
Gray's  celebrated  de«:ription  of  the  power  of  harmony  to  produce 
all  the  graces  of  motion  in  the  body.  'Ilie  banquet  immediately 
follows,  anti!  the  commencement  of  the  intimacy  between  Arthur 
and  Giiendolen,  The  passage  k  somewhat  long;  but  we  must  be 
permitted  to  insert  the  vihole  of  it,  for  on  the  opinioii  tliat  may  be 
formed  even  of  these  two  stanzas  we  are  willing  to  hazard  the  just- 
ness of  the  eulngium  we  have  bestowed  on  the  geueral  poetical 
merit  of  this  little  work.  ' 

XIX.  . 

'  The  attrihules  of  these  high  days 
Now  only  live  in  minstrel  lays; 
>'or  Nature,  now  exhausted,  still 
Was  then  profuse  of  good  and  ill. 
Strenoth  was  gigantic,  valour  high, 
And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  tlie  sky. 
And  beauty  had  such  matchless  beam, 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream. 
Vet,  e'en  in  that  rumantic  age. 

Ne'er  werf  such  charms  by  mortal  seen 
As  Arthur's  dajEzled  eyes  engage, 
When  SoTtb  on  that  enchanted  stage, 
Witli  flittering  train  of  maid  and  page. 

Advanced  the  castle's  Queen.  ' 
y  While  up  the  hall  she  slowly,  passed, 

Jler  dark  eye  on  the  king  she  cast. 

That  dash'd  expression  strong; 
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The  longer  dwelt  that  lingering  look, 

Her  cheek  the  livelier  colour  took, 

And  scarce  the  shame-faced  king  could  brook 

The  gaze  that  lasted  long. 
A  sage,  who  bad  that  look  espied, 
Where  kindling  passion  strove  with  pride, 

Had  whispered,  "  Prince,  beware ! 
From  the  chafed  tyger  rend  the  prey, 
Rush  on  the  lion  when  at  bay, 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way. 

But  shun  that  lovely  snare!" 

XX. 
At  once,  that  inward  strife  suppressed. 
The  dame  approached  her  warlike  guest, 
With  greeting  in  that  fair  degree. 
Where  £emale  pride  and  courtesy 
Are  blended  with  such  passing  art 
As  awes  at  once  and  charms  the  heart. 
A  courtly  welcome  first  she  gave. 
Then  of  his  goodness  'gan  to  crave  > 

Construction  fair  and  true 
Of  her  light  maidens'  idle  mirth, 
Who  drew  from  lonely  glens  their  birth. 
Nor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 

And  dignity  their  due; 
And  then  she  pray'd  that  he  would  rest 
That  night  her  castle's  honoured  guest. 
The  monarch  meetly  thanks  express'd ; 
The  banquet  rose  at  her  behest, 
With  lay  and  tale,  and  laugh  and  jest, 

Apace  the  evening  flew.' — p.  43. 

The  scene  in  which  Arthur,  sated  with  his  lawless  love,  and 
awake  at  last  to  a  sense  of  his  duties,  announces  his  immediate  de- 
parture, is  managed,  we  think,  with  uncommon  skill  and  delicacy. 

*  Three  summer  months  had  scantly  fk>wn. 
When  Arthur,  in  embarrassed  tone. 
Spoke  of  his  liegemen  and  his  throne; 
Said,  all  too  long  had  been  his  stay. 
And  duties,  which  a  monarch  sway, 
Duties,  unknown  to  humbler  men, 
Must  tear  her  knight  from  Guendolen.— - 
She  listened  silently  the  while. 
Her  mood  expressed  in  bitter  smile ; 
Beneath  her  eye  must  Arthur  quail, 
And  oft  resume  the  unfinished  tale, 
Confessing,  by  his  downcast  eye, 
The  wrong  he  sought  to  justify. 
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He  ceased.     A  morocDt  mute  she  gand, 

And  then  her  looks  to  heaven  she  raised  ; 

One  palm  her  temples  veiled,  to  hide 

The  tear  that  sprung  to  spile  of  pride ;  — 

The  other  fur  an  instant  pressed 

The  foldings  of  her  sillcen  vestl' — p.  6l. 
He  then  attempta  to  sooth  her,  but  in  vain,  by  the  promise  ire 
\nve  aJread;  mentioned  in  the  narrative ;  aud  be  resolves  on  h^  de* 
parture.  It  is  tbus^  described,  and  in  the  appearance  and  bearing 
at  Guendolen  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe  those  minute  ctr* 
cumstances  b;  which  Arthur,  fiflecn  years  afterwards,  was  en^bletl 
io  recogoize  her  daughter  pud  bis. 

VII!. 
'  At  dawn  of  morn,  ere  on  the  hrak^ 

His  tnaiins  did  a  warbler  make, 

Or  stirr'd  his  wing  to  brush  away 

A  single  dew-drop  from  the  spray. 

Ere  yet  a  sunbeam,  through  the  mist, 

The  castle  battlements  had  kiis'd, 

Tlie  gates  revolve,  the  draw<bridge  falli| 

And  Arthur  sallies  from  the  walls. 

Doff'd  his  soft  garb  of  Peraia'i  loom. 

And  steel  from  spur  to  helmet-plume. 

His  iLybian  steed  full  proudly  trode, 

And  joyful  neighed  beneath  his  load. 

The  momtrch  gave  a  passing  si^ 

To  penitence  and  pleasures  by, 

When,  lol  to  his  astonished  ken 

Appeared  the  form  of  Guendolea, 
IX. 

Beyond  the  outmost  wall  she  stood, 
■•  Attired  like  huntress  of  the  wood  ; 

Sandall'd  her  feet,  her  anclea  bare. 

And  eagle  plumage  decked  her  hair ; 

firm  was  ber  look,  her  bcHring  bold. 

And  in  her  band  a  cup  of  gold. 

"  Thou  goest!"  she  said,  '^  and  ne'er  agun 

Must  we  two  meet,  in  joy  or  pain. 

Full  fain  would  1  this  hour  delay, 

Though  weak  the  wish—yet,  wilt  thou  stay?— 

No  !  thou  louk'st  forward.     Still  attend,— 

Part  we  like  lover  and  like  friend." — 

She  raised  the  cup — "  Not  this  the  juice 

The  sluggish  vines  of  earth  produce;     ' 

Pledge  we,  at  parting,  in  the  drau^t 

Which  Genii  love  I" — she  said,  and  quaff'd  ; 

And  stratige  unwonted  lustres  fly 

^r^m  her  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  eye.'-~p.  64. 
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The  whole  description  of  Arthur's  court  b  picturesque  and  ap-» 
propriate :  but  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  op'eumg  of  it,  with 
wrbicb  we  must  conclude  our  extracts. 

XII. 

*  For  this  the  King,  with  pomp  and  pridoi 
Held  solemn  court  at  Whitsuntide, 

And  siimmoned  prince  and  peer, 
All  who  owed  homage  for  their  land. 
Or  who  craved  knighthood  from  his  hand^ 
Or  who  had  succour  to  demand, 

To  come  from  far  and  near, 
At  such  high  tide,  were  glee  and  game 
Mingled  with  feats  of  nntrtial  fame, 
For  many  a  stranger  champion  came 

In  lists  to  break  a  spear ; 
^  And  not  a  knight  of  Arthui's  host. 
Save  that  he  trpd  some  foreign  coast. 
But  at  this  feast  of  Pentecost 

Before  him  must  appear.—- 
Ah,  Minstrels !  when  the  Table  Round 
Arose,  with  all  its  warriors  crowned, 
There  was  a  theme  for  bards  to  sound 

In  triumph  to  their  string ! 
Five  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone, 
3ut  Time  shall  draw  his  dying  groani 
^re  he  behold  the  British  throne 

3egirt  with  such  a  ring  T — p.  71* 

The  (ate  of  this  work  must  depend  on  its  own  merits;  for  it  is 
flot  borne  up  by  any  of  the  s|dventitious  circumstances  that  fre« 
quently  contribute  to  literaiy  success.  It  is  ushered  into  the  world, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  in  the  most  modest  guise;  and  ihe 
author,  we  believe,  is  entirely  unknown.  Should  it  iail  altogether 
of  a  favourable  reception,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  abate  something 
of  the  indignation  which  we  have  occasionally  expressed  against  the 
extravagant  gaudiness  of  modern  publications,  and  imagine  that 
there  are  readers  whose  suffrages  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  a  work 
fvitbout  a  name. 
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elation:  with  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  its  cities  and  towns,  and 
occasional  observations  on  the  recent  spoliations  of  the  French.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Chetwode  Eustace.    In  2  largie  vols.  4to.    51.  5s.  in  boards. 

Letters  written  in  a  Mahratta  Camp,  in  1809.  By  Thomas  Duer  BroUghton^ 
Esq.     4to.    !2l.  8s. 

History  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  Part  III.  from  1620 
to  1688.    By  Capt.  J.  Burney.    royal  4t6.    21.  2s. 

Travels  in  the  Morea,  All>ania,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire* 
By  F.  C.  Pouqueville,  M.  D.    4to.    21.  2s. 

Travels  in  Sweden  during  the  Autumn  of  1812.  By  Dr.  Thompson,  with 
naps,  &c.    4to.    21.  2s. 

A  Voyage  round  the  World|  between  1800  and  1806,  a  new  edition  in  4to. 
vith  numerous  additions.    By  Jobu  TurnbuU.    S\.  2s. 
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Orieotal  Memoirsy  selected  and  abridged  from  a  Series  of  Familiar  Letteri, 
written  during  seventeen  years  residence  in  India,  and  during  four  Voyages  to 
India.    By  James  Forbes,  F.R.S.  &c.    4  vols.  4to.    wim  94  engravings. 
'  161.  J6s. 

A  Journal  from  London  to  St.  Petersburgli,  by  Way  of  Sweden.  By  George 
Green,  Esq.     12nio.    7s.  6d.  boards. 
«  Voyage  oatis  le  Nord  de  L'Europc,  with  plates.    By  A.  Lamotte.  4to.  prix 

21.  2s.  boards. 

Letters  relative  to  a  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  the  Year  18 IS.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  A.  Steinkop£     12mo.    3s.  6d. 
Sicily  and  its  Lihabitants,  in  1809  and  10.  By  W.  H.  Thompson,  Esq.  4to, 
'  -^  IL  lis.  6d.  boards. 
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FRENCH  PUBLICATIONS— JR«wfi%  Imported. 

Annales  Originis  magni  Oalliarum  O.,  ou  Histoire  de  la  Fondation  du 
Grand  Orient  de  France.     8vo.  br.  fig,  1819.    Paris,    ll.  Is. 
^  Catteaui  Tableau  de  la  Mer  Baltique,  consider^  sous  les  Rapports  ph?* 
viquesi  g^uf^rapbiques,  historiques,  efe  commcrdaux.    8  vols.    8vo.   br.  odtle 
carte.     1818.    Paris.    11.8s. 

Laogl^  Monuinens  ancieas  et  modernes  de  lllindostan,  pet.  foL  pep.  vel. 
avec  figures  superbes  par  les  premiers  artistes.  Livraisons  1  k  3.  a  ll.  lis.  ^d. 
cbaque. 

Michaud,  Histoire  des  Crpisades,  torn.  1.  8vo.  br.  cartes.     15s. 

Montgaillard,  seconde  Guerre  de  Pologne,  ou  Considerations  sur  la  Fait 
publique  du  Continent,  et  sur  Tlud^pendunce  mariUme  de  I'Europe.  8vo.  br. 
Paris,  1813. 10s.  6d. 

Progr^  (des)  la  Puissance  Russe,  depnis  son  Origtne  jusqu'au  oommence- 
ment  du  Xis^me  si^le.    8v6.  br.    Paris.    14s. 

^  Raymond,  Tableau  historique,  g^graphique,  milltaire,  et  moral  de  r£m- 
pire  de  Russie.    2  gros^  vol.  8vo.  br.  cartes.     1813.    Parisr     ll.  10s. 

Delaiidine,  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliothbque  de  Lyon,  ou  'Notices  sur  leur 
Ancienuete,  Auteurs,  Objecs,  Caract^re  de  leur  Ecriture,  &&  pr^ced^  de 
Notices  sur  les  MSS.  en  general,  &c.  3  vols.  8v6.  br.  1812.   Lyon.  SL  3s. 

Sur  le  Syst^jue  cuatineatal>  et  sur  ses  rappgrts  avec  la  Su^e.  8?u.  bri 
1813.    Londres.    49l 

Greulis  (Mde.  de)  Les  Bergeres  de  Madtan,  ou  la  Jeunesse  de  Moyse,  poeuic 
en  prose  en  6  chants,  avec  Notes  historiques,  &c.  &c  13mo.  br.  Loudres.  4si 

Pigault  Maubillareq,  Isaure  d'Aubigm^  Imitation  de  TAnglais.*  4  Vols. 
13mo.  br.     Paris.     1813.     ll. 

L'Hermite  de  laChaussee  d'Antiu ;  ou  Observations  sqr  les  M«eurs  et  les 
Usages  Parisiens  au  commeucemeut  du  Xix^me  si^le.   torn.  1.   8vo.  br.  fig. 
1813.    Paris.     13s. 
;  Jay,  le  Glaneur,  ou  Bssais  de  Nicolas  Freeman,  recueiltis  et  publics  par 

\  lui.    IBvo.  br.    Paris.     1813.     13s. 

La  Harpe,  Lycde,  ou  Cours  de  Litteratureancienne  et  modeme.  Nouv.  edit, 
rev.  oorr.  I'eOfemi^e  dans  la  partie  litreraire,  et  prdc^dee  de  la  Vie  de  TAuteur. 
^  Par  Auger.    8  vols.  ISmo.  br.    Paris.    31.  10s. 

I        *  Ficai^,  son  Th^tre.  *  6  vols.  8vo.  br.    Paris.    31.  13s.  6d. 

)  Barbier,  Dissertations  sur  60  Traductions  de  llmitatiou  de  J.  C.  et  sur  son 

Auteur.     13mo.  br.    Paris.    8s. 

Burckhardt,  Tables  de  la  Lune.    4to.  br.     1813.    Paris.     15s. 

Cuvier,  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  fossiles  de  Quadruples,  oh  Kou 
r^tablit  les  Caract^res  de  plusieurs  Espies  d'Animaux,  que  les  R^volucioui 
du  Globe  paroissent  wmk  d^uuites.  4  vols.  4to.  br.  Bg,  1813.  P:^^* 
81.  8s. 
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A. 

dCRE^  visit  of  Dr.  Clarke  to,  189— anecdotes  of  Djez^ar,  Pacha  of 
Acre,  ]90y  19^ — ruina  of  St  Andrew's  church  there,  19^* 

Jlderb^an( Province)^  fertility  of,  69.    * 

Air^  experiments  to  determine  the  resistance  of,  applied  to  military 
projectiles,  4l6, 4l7< 

Aktiar^  port  of,  its  importance  to  Russia,  379* 

Alexandria,  masterly  landing  of  the  British  troops  at,  185. 

Aifierfs  tragedies,  noble  imitations  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  151. 

Algebra  of  the  Indians  and  Arabs,  brief  account  of,  410 — 413.  Of  the 
lultans,  41^. 

Allegorie^d  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  proposed  by  Sir  William 
Drummond,  specimen  of,  391,  332 — his  reasons  for  such  mode  of 
interpretation,  336 — refutation  thereof,  337 — 339- 

America^  deplorable  condition  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welch  emigrants^ 
284 — probable  cause  of  the  recent  captures  by  the  Americans,  294« 

4nuttements  of  La  Valetta  described,  20—22. 

Angma  peetorit,  treatment  recommended  for,  470. 

Antkropophdguftty  sagacious  remarks  on,  436 — 438. 

AutUpttHti  fPermn},  brief  notice  of,  73,  74. 

ApoUomuM  Bkodmsy  Mr.  Fox's  opinion  of,  325,  326— was  copied  b^ 
Viro:il,  I*. 

Appaniions,    See  Ferrlar^  Ghosts, 

Araks^  manners  and  dress  of,  194. 

ArezzOy  treacherously  betrayed  by  the  Guelphs,  465. 

Aristophanes,  comedies  of,  translated,  139-^remarks  on  the  editors  and. 
commentators  of  Aristophanes,  140 — difference  between  his  (fomedy 
and  that  of  modern  times,  141,  142 — estimate  of  the  character  of 
Aristophanes,  142,  143 — and  of  the  Athenians,  144— examination  of 
Aristophanes'  supposed  antipathy  to  Socrates,  Curmides,  and  Cleon, 
145 — 148 — observations  on  Mr.  Cumberland's  vernon  of  the  Cloads, 
149, 150~-on  the  Plutus  by  Fielding,  150^  151— plan  and  fable  of  tb« 
Frogs,  151 — Mr.  Donster's  translation  of  it  inferior  to  the  former,  it^ 
-—Aristophanes  imitated  by  Moli^re,  and  Foote,  153,  154— ^th<» 
Wasps  successfully  imitated  by  Racine,  154— «nd  by  Ben  Jonson,in 
the  *  Staple  of  the  News,'  1 65 — design  of  the  Ecclesiazusae,  tb. — of 
the  Thesmophoriazusas,  156,157 — of  the  Achamians,  158-— of  the 
Peace,  ib, — extract  from  a  chorus  on  the  return  of  peace,  1 59'-^^t2* 
mate  of  Aristophanes' real  merits,  16O,  161. 

An^d  (SjapkieJ,  anecdotes  of,  113. 

Art^aal  Memory.    See  Fmwgle,  Grey^  Memory, 
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^Munnaftoti,  increflMof,in  England,  425 — of  Cardinal  Bcatoun,  42S — 
remarks  on  tbe  conduct  of  Knox  in  that  afikir,  ih.  426. 
B. 
Barzoni  (MO     I^  Romiud    ntlta    Greaa,    39 — former  work    of  thU 
author,  41 — his  present  work  typical,  Italy  being  figured  in  Greece, 
the  French  in  tbe  Romaos,  &c.  41 — outline  of  its  plan,  41,  42 — spi- 
rited portrait  of  Buonaparte,  under  the  name  of  Tito  Quinzio  Fla- 
minia,  43,  44 — remarks  on  the  misapplication  of  the  author's  talents, 
44,  45. 
Btat<mn  (Cardiiud),  assasunation  of,  422 — remarks  on  Knox's  conduct 

in  this  affair,  422—426. 
Btaiig,  Persian  ideas  of,  77. 

Berj  Gwmit,  or  algebra  of  the  Indiant,  account  of,  410—412. 
Beaevento  (Battle  atj,  between  Manfred,  King  of  Naples,  and  Charles 

ofAnjou,  448—451. 
KlUiugate  fish  market,  abuuve  tnoDc^ly  of,  exposed,  375,  276 — im- 
pediments to  (he  breaking  of  the  combination  of  the  fish  talesmen 
there,  i76— 278. 
Bmomiai  iimrtm,  complete  demonstration  of,  in  tbe  case  of  fractional 

exponents,  by  Dr.  lluttOD,403,  404. 
Blaciatl  ipt-)i  observations  on  dropiles,  466 — on  the  causes  of  drop- 
sies, 4o7 — his  method  of  treating  the  disorder,  468,  469 — medicines 
recommended  by  him,  469. 470 — his  opinion  on  angina  pectoris,  470 
— analysis  of  the  dropsical  fluid,  471- 
Black  Sea,  impor^nceof  to  Russia,  considered,  376 — 379. 
Bravery  of  the  British  soldieis  on  their  landing  at  Alexandria,  185. 
Bridal  of  I'rieivum,  a,  poem,  480 — remarks  on,  480,  481 — extract 
from,  481 — faWe  of  the  poem,  487 — 489 — extracts  from,  with  re- 
.    marks,  492 — 497. 

Britaui  has  done  little  towards  disabusing  the  people  of  the  continent, 
41 — the  situation  of  the  British  islands,  peculiarly  favourable  Cor  car- 
lying  on  the  fisheries,  265,  266 — schemes  for  improving  the  Brilbh 
fisheries,  with  remarks,  290 — 293.  See  Fiskrifs. 
Buonaparte,  spirited  portrait  of  his  character,  by  M.Barzoni,  43,  44  — 
his  policy  iii  keeping  the  people  of  Europe  ignorant  of  passing  evenb, 
39,  40— designs  of,  on  Persia,  83— sends  an  embassy  lo  Persia,  which 
is  frustrated,  83 — 85 — confirmation  of  the  massacre  at  Jaffa  by  him, 
205— proofs  of  his  tyranny  over  tbe  French  press,  and  tbe  minds  of 
French  writers,  367. 

C. 
Caleoon,  or  water-pipe,  universally  used  in  Petsia,  78. 
Canaanituh  Nalwiu,  destruction  of,  proved  to  be  recoacileaUe  with  the 

moral  justice  of  God,  340 — 342. 
Camiial  at  Malta,  description  of,  22,  23i 
Caslruccio,  character  and  death  of,  459, 460. 
Character  of  the  Maltese,  remarks  on,  18,  19 — of  Mr.  Fox,  328,  323 — 

of  Ml".  Wakefield,  318,  319. 
Charlet  tf  Anjou,  battle  between,  and  Manfred  King  of  Naples,  448 — 
450— -defeats  Miuifred,  450,  451— character  of,  452— reflection  on 

his 
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his  condact  to  Conradin,  452, 453— his  fleet  destroyed  and  himself  a 
Ittgitive,  453,  454-— death,  454.  * 

Christianity ^  the  ablest  defences  of,  produced  in  England,  31 — peculiar 
intrepidity  of  Bishop  Horsley,  in  bringing  its  doctrines  into  view,  32 — 
in  what  manner  it  should  be  propagated  in  the  east,  240, 241. 

(^cro^  character  of,  by  Mr.  Fox,  324. 

Circle.  Investigation  of  an  approximate  geometrical  division  of  the 
circle,  by  Dr.  Hutton,  404 — on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  405 
—407. 

Ciarke  (Dr.  E.  D.)  Travels  in  Greece,  EgypN  and  the  Holy  Land,  l62 
— character  of  the  authors  style  and  manner,  l63,  l64 — 206— Con- 
stantinople, but  little  altered  from  what  it  anciently  was,  l65,  l66 — 
visit  to  Uie  Seraglio,  l66,  167 — departure  from  Constantinople  to  the 
Dardanelles,  169 — passage  down  the  Hellespont,  170 — Homer  illus- 
trated, t^. — observation  on  the  general  character  of  the  topography 
of  ancient  Greece,  I70,  171 — discoveries  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  Troad, 
173 — the  ruins  of  Palaio  Kallifat,  those  of  New  Ilium,  174— rruins 
of  Rhoeteiumy  175 — examination  of  the  real  situations  of  the  Xanthus 
and  Simois,  176 — 178 — simple  manners  of  the  Idasan  peasants,  178, 
179 — beautiful  appearance  of  Patmos,  180 — present  condition  of 
the  Greek  peasantry,  182 — amphibious  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
Syme  and  Nizyrus,  183— ruins  and  sepulcbtal  cave  of  Telmessus, 
183,  184 — arrival  at  Alexandria,  184.— -description  of  the  landing  of 
the  British  troops  there,  185,  186 — visit  to  Acre,  19O — character 
and  anecdotes  of  Djezzar  Pacha,  19O — 192 — ruins  at  Acre,  192. — St. 
John  the  almsgiver,  the  patron  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  i6.-c- ruins 
/of  a  church  at  Sepphoury,  193 — dress  of  the  inhabitants  of  cae  Hply 
Land,  194 — present  state  of  Nazareth,  ih, — the  mount  of  Beatitudes, 
195 — notice  of  the  Pruses,  196 — the  hot  haths  of  Tiberias,  ib,- — feri* 
tility  of  the  Holy  Land«  198 — present  state  of  Jerusalem,  199 — thv 
sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  ascertained,  199 — 202 — arrival  at  Bethle- 
hem and  Jaffa,  204 — confirmation  of  the  account  of  the  massacre  at 
Jaffa  by  Buonaparte,  205 — his  exaggerated  statements  concerning 
Russia,  disbelieved,  368,  369^ 

C/eo»9  Aristophanes' enmity  to,  examined,  146 — 148* 

Climate  of  Persia^  notice  of,  60.  ^ 

C^ee  (Wek  Indian)  successfully  introduced  throughout  the  Levant,  %7^ 

Cohmm  (George)  Vagaries  l^naicated,  346 — its  design  to  vindicate  the 
dulness  and  obscenity  of  bis  former  work,  346 — extracts  and  remarks 
on  it,  347.  348. 

Columella^  observation  of,  on  planting,  47. 

Comedy  of  Aristophanes,  how  far  different  from  that  of  the  modems, 
141,  142 — estimate  of  the  comedy  of  Aristophani^^  142,  143 — 160, 
161. 

Commerce  of  the  Persians,  75. 

CondUo  popolare  at  Malta,  examination  of  its  pretended  authority, 
10—12. 

CoMtttntinopUf  but  little  altered  from  what  it  anciently  was,  l65, 166 
-^the  Seraglio  there,  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke,  166,  107. 
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Omriildpi  curious,  of  tire  inhabitants  of  Syine  and  Nizynis,  183. 
Cumberland!^  version  of  Aristophanes'  '  Clouds/  remarkable    for  its 

fidelity  and  eleg^ice,  150. 
C^prvSf  present  deplorable  sta^e  ofy  186^  187* 

D. 

Day.  .  Remark  of  Bishop  Horsley  on  the  word  day^  as  used  by  Bf  oses, 
34. 

DtcoUs,  or  gang  robberies  in  India,  account  of,  2^3,  2*4 — tioie^ 

J)€nsi(y  o(  tht  earth,  excellent  calculations  for  ascertaining,  407 — 409« 

J}ino  Compagni,  character  of,  465,  456. 

X^'rrcfor^  of  the  East  India  Company,  amount  of  their  patronagp,  245^ 
246 — 248^-probable  consequences  of  transferring  it  to  ministers,  con* 
sidered,  247,  248 — suggestions  for  disposing  of  the  Indian  appoint* 
ments  now  in  their  gift7251,  252. 

JPjezzar^  Pacha  of  Acre,  anecdotes  of,  igo — 192. 

JDalomicu,  (M.)  theory  of,  on  the  formation  of  the  isle  of  Malta,  Gozo, 
and  Cumino,  28. 

Domeir  (Vr,  Wm.)^  observations  on  the  climate,  manners,  and  amuse- 
ments of  Alalta,  1 — character  of  the  work,  2,  3, 

porat  CM,),  character  of  his  poetry,  116. 

iyOylyCRfv.GO  Leltei-s  to  Sir  Wm,  Drum mond, 329— allegorical  ^^^ 
sion  of  Sir  W,  D/s  CBdipus  Judaicus,  330 — specimen  of  his  allegori* 
cai  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  331 — the  Book  of  Joshua  alle- 
gorically  interpreted  of  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  332,  333 — 
abuse  of  astronomical  terms,  333,  334. 

Dropsiest  observations  on  the  causes  of,  ^67 — in  what  manner  treated, 
408,  469 — medicines  recommended  for,  469,  470 — analysis  of  the 

'  dropsical  fluid,  471. 

Druies,  brief  account  of  the,  196. 

Drummond  (Sir  W.)  allegorically  interprets  the  Scriptures  in  bis  CEdi- 

S us  Judaicus,  330— specimen  of  his  mode  of  interpreting,  331 — the 
iook  of  Joshua,  allegorical  of  a  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  332, 
333 — borrows  his  scheme  from  Dupuis,  333— is  angrily  vindicated 
from  the  strictures  of  Mr,  D'Oyly,  by  Vindex,  355-^reasons  for  his 
allegorical  interpretations,  33o— examination  thereof,  337 — 339— 
bis  objections  to  those  passages  of  the  Scriptures  which  convey  an 

•  idea  of  the  materiality  of  the  Divine  Bcinj;,  refuted,  339,  340 — the 
extermination  of  the  Canaanite  nations  reconcileable  with  the  moral 

*  justice  of  God,  340— 342— proof  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by 
Closes,  343,  344 — remarks  on  the  credulous  incredulity  of  sceptics, 
344—346, 

Jhtchs  (Mademoiselk)^  anecdotes  of,  113. 

Jhmsier  (Mr.)t  bis  translation  of  Aristophanes  inferior  to  Cumber* 
jand's,  151. 

V^ick  Fisheries^  the  mine  of  wealth  to  the  United  Provinces,  272 — 
number  of  persons  and  vessels  employed  in,  ib, — their  great  conse* 
c^aent  prost)erity,  273,  274 — the  causes  of  their  success  pointed  out, 
282,  283— indignities  to  which  they  arc  obliged  to  yield  in  Japan, 
441,  44'^, 
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E. 

EariA,  calculations  for  ascertaining  the  density  of,  407»  409. 

£09^  India  Cmnpanyy  beneficial  effects  of  its  government  in  India,  ?2j« 
tt  teq, — constitution  of  its  boards  of  revenue  and  trade,  225 — qualifir 
cations  of  collectors  of  its  revenues,  225,  226 — every  transaction  of 
its  servants  is  made  a  matter  of  record,  22$ — admirable  judicial  sys* 
tern  established  by  the  company,  226,  et  seq. — circuit  courts,  227 — 
Kizamut  Adawlut,  227 — the  Sudder  Dewannee  Adawlut,  or  court  of 
appeal,  227 — British  subjects,  in  the  company's  territories,  are  ame- 
nable only  to  the  supreme  courts  at  the  presidencies  for  criminal  of- 
iencesy  228 — the  goodness  of  the  company's  present  S3rstem  admitted, 
228— Mr.  Grant's  reasons  for  maintaining  the  present  system,  241, 
242 — examined  and  refuted,  243,  rt  uq, — amount  of  the  patronage 
enjoyed  by  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  245,  246 — the 
probable  consequences  of  transferring  it  to  His  Majesty's  ministers 
considered,  247,  248 — remarks  on  the  company's  concfuct,  on  ac- 
count of  renewing  their  charter,  250 — suggestions  '  for  disposing  of 
the  Indian  appointments,  251,  252.    . 

TMiuti^  (tribe  of)  account  of  their  hospitality,  65^  66. 

Elnuley  (Petri)  Eur^indis  HeracUda^  348 — observations  on  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  i6.— causes  why  they  were  held  in  general  estimation,- ' 
3^9 — remarks  on  his  defects,  350 — the  Heraclidae  one  of  the  most 
neglected  of  bis  tragedies,  351 — ^plan  of  Mr.  Elmsley's  edition,  352 — ' 
extracts  from  his  various  readings,  with  remarks,  353,  366. 

Emigrants  to  America,  deplorable  condition  of,  284,  285. 

Encyclopedists^  curious  quarrel  of,  with  their  publisher,  102. 

English  Fiskcries^  importance  of  encouraging.     See  Fisheries, 

English  LangvagCy  necessity  of  introducing  and  establishing  it  in  Malta 
and  Gozo,  lb,  17- 

Entertainments  (Persian)  described,  79^^ 

E/ficnrean  FMtosophy^  remarks  on,  by  Paley,  393. 

Epistolary  style  of  Mr.  Fox,  320,  328— of  Mr.  Wakefield,  321,  326, 

Eton  ffVm.J  materials  for  a  history  cfMaltOj  1— character  of  his  work,  3. 

Euri^es^  Aristophanes'  supposed  antipathy  to  him  examined,  146. 
See  ElmsUy. 

Ectlyn's  (John)  Syha^  a  discourse  of  forest  trees,  45 — planting  not  re- 
garded by  the  ancient  agriculturists,  47 — the  civil  war  gave  the  first 
bto^v  to  the  forests  and  woods  of  England,  48 — planting  encouraged 
by  Charles  II,  48— origin  and  character  of  Evelyn'i  woric,  48, 49 — it 
^vc  an  impulse  to  planting,  50 — encouragements  to  planting,  longe- 
vity, 52 — the  profit  arising  from  quick  growing  trees,  53— qualifica* 
tions  of  a  good  planter,  54r— Evelyn  had  a  true  taste  of  picturesque* 
beauty,  55 — many  important  plants  might  probably  be  obtained  from 
the  great  southern  continent,  56. 

F. 

Ears  (province  oQ  desolated  state  of. 

Eeinaigle  (M.)  new  Art  of  Memory  founded  on  his  principles,  125-rre* 
flexions  on  artificial  helps  of  the  memory,  125,  126-"- the  topical  me* 

K  K  4  mocy 
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mory  of  (heancienfs,  126 — M.  Feimdgle's  syilem,  ■  method  of  recal- 
ling to  the  mind  cerlain  past  traiiu  of  ideas  by  variouj  asBOciations 
of  sigbc  lucceeding  each  other  in  preconcerted  order,  and  of  employ- 
ing conaonants  as  types  of  numerals,  127,  128 — Outline  of  the  first  of 
thete  two  metbods,  138,  130 — and  of  the  Gubstitution  of  letters  for 
figures,  ISO,  131 — remarli  on  the  execution  of  the  work,  1S2. 

Ferriar  (Dr.  John)  Eaay  on  Apparitioiu,  304 — Dr.  Johnson's  remark 
on  the  universal  belief  in  ^paritions  not  true  in  fact,  ib. — plan  uf  the 
work,  305 — uxamination  of  the  assertion  that  the  imprewions  pro- 
duced on  some  of  the  external  senses,  especially  on  the  eye,  are  more 
durable  ihiui  the  impressing  cause,  ^5,  346 — singular  instance  of 
supposed  apparition  in  the  case  of  MM.  Bezuel  and  Desfoiitaines, 
307,  308— account  of  a  polypus  ghost,  from  Lucian,  308,  309 — ner- 
vous  attacks  may  be  consiilered  as  a  solution  of  the  supposed  ap< 
pearance  of  ghosts,  309,  310— examination  of  the  degree  of  testi- 
inony  to  be  allowed  to  persons  pretending  to  have  seen  ghoats,  310, 
311 — whimsical  blunder  from  coincidence  of  names,  311,  312. 

Fertiiity  of  the  Holy  Land  prowed,  198. 

JirA&ig's  venion  of  Aristophapes  inferior  to  thatof  Cumbeilsod,  150. 

Fiddeporit,  Mr.  Fox's  opinion  on,  3,20,  321, 

JtetoU,  fabulous  history  of,  446, 

F^t  (Maltese),  account  of,  35. 

Fiiierict  CBrititiJ  Tracts  on,  365— the  Britith  islands  peculiarly  fa- 
vourably situated  for  carrying  on  fisheries,  265,  266 — the  high  pnce 
of  provisions  a  cogent  reason  for  promoting  them,  266 — natural  his- 
tory of  the  herring,  267,  268 — other  esculent  fish,  368,  969 — mac- 
kerel and  pilchard  fisheries,  269, 270 — salmon  and  ovster  fisheries, 
&70,  S71 — number  of  per«>ns  and  vessels  employed  in  the  Dutch 
fisheries,  and  their  consequent  prosperity,  271,  272 — different  raea- 
lures  proposed  at  various  times  for  promoting  the  British  fisheries, 
273,  282 — causes  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  succwsful  pro- 
''"■■'"'  yofafisher 


n  of  the  English  fisheries,  274,  rf  acq. — the  poverty  o: 
man's  occupation,  274 — the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  London  mar- 
liet,  and  the  abuses  practised  by  fish  salt^smen,  275— iniquiloo) 
combination  of  the  Billinsgate  salesmen,  376.  277 — impediments  to 
the  breakingof  this  combination,  276,  278— uncertainty  of  the  price, 
277 — difficulty  of  suppljing  the  markets  hy  water  carriage,  373— 
suggestions  for  removing  these  impediments,  379 — the  establishment 
of  n^  markets,  t6. — which,  as  proved  from  an  eKperiment,  would 
completely  answer,  279,  280— large  quantities  of  Qsh  purchased  and 
sold  at  reduced  prices  by  the  Committee  for  Relief  of  the  Maniilac- 
turing  Poor,  280,  281— the  removal  of  the  prejudices  of  the  common 
people  necessary,  281 — causes  of  the  success  of  the  Dutch  fisheries. 
282,  283— causes  of  the  Scotch  fisheries  laoguisbing,  283,  tt  uq-— 
fishing  towns  established,  and  other  facilities  given,  285,  286— the 
duty  on  salt  recommended  to  be  given  up  on  the  Scottish  fisheries, 
S87 — beneficial  effects  of  allowing  the  free  use  of  salt  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  in  1784,  287 — proposal  for  improving  the  fisheries  of  Ireland, 
^88— the  Newfoundland  fiabenr  on  the  dedioe,  289— caosei  thereof 
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290 — Mr.  Schultes'  plan  for  improving  the  British  fisheries,  290,  29  i 
— remark  thereon,  292 — a  more  reasonable  scheme  proposed  by  an 
anonymous  author,  292 — benefits  that  would  probably  result  from  it^ 
293-~the  extension  of  the '  home  fisheries  important  in  a  national 

Sint  of  view :  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
3 — and  create  a  nursery  for  seamen,  293,  294 — the  cause  of  the 
recent  captures  by  American  ships  was  probably  .the  circumstance  of 
almost  every  tenth  man  being  a  foreigner,  294 — the  encouragement 
of  the  fisheries  is  almost  equally  important  in  a  naval  poi'nt  of  view, 
on  the  recurrence  of  peace,  as  during  war,  295 — as  it  would  furnish 
employ  for  great  numbers  of  seamen  who  would  otherwise  be  desti- 
tute, 295,  296 — the  attention  of  government  incited  to  our  home 
fisheries,  296 — the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  is  the  right  of  Britain,  297 
— which  has  been  used  with  moderation,  298 — the  experiment  of  a 
licensed  fishery,  by  foreign  nations,  tried  and  failed,  298,  300 — a  li- 
mited fishery  tried,  without  success,  300 — opinions  of  civilians  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  British  seas,  301, 302 — the  necessity  urged  of  form-* 
ing  a  numerous  and  expert  body  of  fishermen  during  the  war  to  pre- 
vent a  rivalry  in  the  fisheries  by  other  nations,  303,  304. 

Florentines,  simple  manners  of,  in  the  13th  century,  464,  466. 

Fox  (Right  Hon.  Charles  James  J  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Wakefidd^ 
313 — his  high  character  depreciated  by  the  publication  of  his  Histo- 
rical Fragment,  314 — remarks  on  its  spirit  and  tendency,  314,  315— 
disappointment  of  the  public  on  its  appearance,  315, 3l6 — character 
of  his  epistolary  style,  320,  328— letter  to  Mr,  Wakefield  on  the  in- 
nocency  of  field  sports,  320,  321 — political  character  of  Mr.  Fox, 
822,  323 — his  opinion  of  Cicero,  324 — of  Ovid,  325 — of  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  325,  326 — Virgil  copied  much  from  Apollonius,  326. 

Fwtey  character  of,  as  a  comic  writer,  154. 

Fuitdi  Ali  Khan,  the  present  sovereign  of  Persia,  character  of,  62,  63— »> 
his  numerous  issue,  66, 

G. 

Ga^e,  present  state  of,  193. 

Gardanne  (General)  sent  by  Buonaparte  into  Persia,  83 — the  objects  of 

his  mission  frustrated,  85. 
Gorganu  (Mount)  notice  of,  179. 
Gfl^m  (Madame)  anecdotes  of,  105,  107. 
Georgian  women,  remarkable  beauty  of,  78. 
Ghosts,  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks  on  the  supposed  general  l)elief  of  ghost^^ 

not  true  in  fact,  305.    See  Ferriar, 
Giadnto  (Padre  Carlo)  Saggio  di  Agricoltura  per  U  Isole  di  Malta  e  Go* 

20,  1 — character  of  his  work,  2.    See  Malta, 
God,  Bishop  Horsley  on  the  will  of  God  concerning  man,  32, 33. 
Grant  (Charles)  on  the  Expediency  ofmaintaimng  the  Indian  System,  218 

-defects  in  the  author's  style,  ib, — state  of  India  under  the  Mahom* 

medan  government,  particularly  of  Bengal,  219»  225 — improved  state 

of  India  under  the  East  India  Company's  government,  225,  et  seq, — » 

See  India, 
fireece  (ancient),  remark  on  its  general  topography,  17O1 171— present 

»t4te  of  (be  Greek  peasantry,  18^. 
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Gm  (Dr.)  Mcmsrift  Technica,  125 — outlines  of  his  plan  aad  ib  ap- 
plication, 133— 136— it  may  also  be  usefully  extended  to  commer- 
cial uid  financial  details,  137,  I3S. 

GreiU  tandy  desert  of  Penia  described,  SJ. 

Grimm  (Baron  de),  Cormpondance  Littiraire,  &c.  go — leflectiom  on 
the  polished  state  of  society  in  France  in  tlie  last  century,  89 — 
anecdotes  and  character  of  M.  de  Grimm,  90,  91 — was  a  decided 
petit  maitre,  92— anecdotes  of  the  French  philosophers,  93,  94 — of 
Voltaire,  93,  95 — Voltaire  appointed  temporal  father  of  the  capu* 
diins,  95— silsfor  his  statue,  9&~^verity  of  his  satire,  97 — disgrace- 
ful anecdote  of,  ib. — curious  visit  of  M^  Barthe  Lo  Voltaire,  98 — ■ 
Voltaire  returns  to  Paris,  99 — remark  on  his  character,  gg,  100 — 
character  and  anecdotes  of  Rousseau,  10U — 103 — curious  dem^ld  be* 
tweentheEncyclopedistsandiheirpublisher,  103, 103 — observations  of 
M.de  Grimm  on  the  supposed  advantages  of  a  philosophical  age  over 
limes  of  less  illumination,  103, 101 — anecdotes  of  General  Clerk,  105 
^f  Madame  Geoffrin,  105 — 107 — of  the  Marquise  du  De&nd,  108 
of  the  President  Henault,  109 — of  tjelvetius,  109,110 — of  Mannon. 
tel,  110,  111 — the  English  stage  suited  only  to  Englishmen,  the 
French  to  Frenchmen,  and  why,  IJl — observations  on  the  French 
MB«e,  HI,  IIS — anecdotes  of  French  actors,  118 — of  Lc  Kain,  ■&. 
of  Mademoiselle  Ductos,  113 — of  Sophie  Amaud,  113 — of  Made- 
moiselle Guimard,  114~of  Vestris,  16, — character  of  Dor&t'i  poetry. 
1  IS — translation  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  into  French  by  M,  Co- 
lardeau,  ib. — its  failure  accounted  for,  115,  11 6— mischievous 
anecdote  of  Piron,  II6. 

Gutbrti  persecuted  in  Persia,  75 — prosperously  settled  in  India,  A.  fS. 

Gidpk  and  GitieBmfactioru,  origin  of,  457,  458. 

Guimiini  (Mademoiselle),  anecdotes  of,  114. 

Giaaury,  important  experiments  Jn,  to  ascertain  the  expansive  force  of 
giinpowder,  413 — 4l6. 

Girk  Gcmnd,  a  Sikh  chieflain,  anecdotes  of,  475. ' 

Gir&-nati,  or  grand  council  of  the  Sikhs,  account  of,  478. 
H. 

Hqfiz,  tomb  of,  visited  by  the  Persians,  80. 

Hedgn  (Sir  Charles)  opinion  vf,  00  the  extent  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  seas,  301,302. 

Hdlnpont,- ft^iage  of  Dr.  Clarke  down,  170 — Horner^  epithet  of  it, 
illustrated,  ibid. 

ffehelhis,  anecdotes  of,  109,  110. 

HaumU  (the  President),  character  of,  109. 

HtTTtiigfiskrry,  observations  on,  263. 

HiUak,  ruins  of,  73. 

Homer,  illustration  of,  170. 

Horiley  (Bishop),  sermons  of,  SO — parallel  chamcters  of  Bishrips  Por- 
te us  and  Horsley,  30,  31— peculiar  excellencies  of  Hursley's  ant] 
Barrow's  sermons,  31,  32 — peculiar  intrepidity  of  the  Bishon  in 
bringing  forward  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  32 — Bishop  Ilonley'a 
sermons  peculiarly  adapted  to  strong,  cultivated  miudk,  33— ex- 
tracts. 


■ 

tracts,  on  the  will  of  God  concerning  roan,  32,  33 ;  on  the  ^nse  of 
the  word  *  day*  as  used  by  Moses,  34 ;  on  the  evil  of  sabbath-break- 
ing, 34, 35 ;  on  the  ^day  of  judgment,  35 ;  on  the  true  church  of 
I  God,  36;  on  the  human  will,  and  the  necessity  of  the  freedom  of 

I  human  actions,  36,  37^-remark  on  his  opinion  relative  to  the  vital 

f  principle,  38-*-concluding  reflections,  39. 

HuRier  (Dr.  Thomas),  character  of  his  edition  of  Evelyn's  Sylva,  50| 

51, 56 — the  publication  of  it  revived  the  spirit  of  planting,  51. 

HuUm  (Dr.  Charies),  Mathematical  and  Pkihtopkkal  Tracts,  400— enu* 

meration  of  subjects,  400,  401 — new  method  for  the  valuation  of 

certain  numeral  infinite  series,  401,  402 — complete  demonstration 

of  the  binomial  theorem  in  the  case  of  fractional  exponents,  403 — 

on  the  geometrical  division  of  circles  and  ellipses,  403,  404 — ^inves- 

i  tig^tion  of  an  approximate  geometrical  division  of  the  circle,  404— 

on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  405 — 407— excellent  calculations 

.  lor  ascertaining  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  407— 409-— on  the 

;  algebra  of  the  Indians,  410 — processes  for  solving  Diophantine  pro* 

blems,  411,  412 — ^algebra  of  the  Italians,  412 — ^important  experi« 

ments  in  gunnery,  and  on  the  expansive  force  of  powder,  413,  4l6 

—experiments  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  air  as  applied  to 

military  projectiles,  41 6,  417 — concluding  remarks  on  Dr.  Mutton's 

character  as  a  mathematical  writer,  418. 

I.   ' 

Ida  (Mount),  simple  manners  of  its.  peasants,  178, 179« 

JUmm  (New),  ruins  of,  174. 

India^  state  of,  under  the  Mahommedan  government,  219 — the  Mogul 
government  a  complete  despotism,  219»  220 — outline  of  the  Mogul 
system  of  government,  220 — oppression  of  the  landholders  by  the 
semindars,  221 — defects  of , the  financial  system,  ibid^—of  the  judicial 
system,  222 — refinements  of  the  Mahommedan  law  respecting  mur- 
der, 222,  223 — decoits  or  gang  robbers,  223 — have  increased  under 
the  British  government,  224,  note — state  of  the  country  under  the 
East  India  Company,  225,  et  seq. — constitution  of  the  Boards  of  re- 
venue and  trade,  225 — qualifications  and  duties  of  col  lectors  of  reve- 
nue, 225, 226 — every  transaction  in  India  is  made  a  matter  of  record, 
226— judicial  authorities  of  India,  226 — circuit  courts,  227 — the  Ni- 
2amut  Adawlut,  its  powers  and  duties,  227 — Sudder  Dewannee  Adaw- 
lut,  or  court  of  appeal,  ib. — British  subjects  are  amenable  only  to  su« 
preme  courts  for  criminal  oflfences,  228 — the  goodness  of  the  present 
system  admitted  to  a  certain  extent,  228,  229 — present  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  country  described,  231,  232 — in  what  manner 
supported,  232 — ^the  arguments  against  altering  the  present  systenf 
refuted,  233,  234— causes  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellore,  235-~arguments 
which  might  be  urged  by  a  Brahmin  on  the  apprehension  of  a  change 
ilk  thehr  religious  system,  236 — 240 — suggestions  as  to  the  manned 
in  which  missionaries  should  be  sent  out  to  India,  240,  241^-obsta« 
cles  ofifered  by  the  East  Indian  system  to  the  colonisation  of  India, 
Ml,  242— examination  and  refutation  of  these  obstacles,  243,  ei  9eq. 
•^-present  amount  of  patronage  in  the  possession  of  the  Directors, 

245p 
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S45,  246,  243 — (he  consequences  of  transferring  this  to  ministen 
conaidered,  347,  248 — remark  on  the  conduct  of  the  East  India 
Company  relative  to  the  renewal  of  their  charter,  250 — suggesrion 
for  disposing  of  Indian  appointments,  251,  252. 

IkiSm  algebra,  brief  account  of,  410—412. 

Incite  leries  (numeral),  new  method  for  their  valuation  proposed  by 
Dr.  Hutton,  402. 

Ireiand,  proposal  for  improving  the  fisheries  of,  288,  289. 

ItptiAan  and  ils  public  buildings  described,  70,71- 

J. 

Jaffh,  massacre  at,  by  Buonaparte,  cotiGrmed,  235. 

Japan,  Ruuiitn  embassy  to,  cajuled,  440. 

Jeriualnt,  preaent  state  of,  1<^9 — the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  aKe> 
tained,  199 — 202. 

JoKtf  (Sir  Harford),  successful  mission  of,  to  Persia,  65. 

Junwn  (Ben),  successfully  imitated  Aristophanes,  155. 

Jo»hua  (Book  oO<  attempt  to  prove  it  allegorical  of  the  refonnatioa  of 
the  calendar,  322,  323. 

Jud^;metU  (day  of),  impressive  remark  of  Bishop  Horsley  on,  35,  36. 

/lu/ictd/^fem  (defective),  of  the  Mahommed an  government  in  India, 
222 — excellent  system  introduced  by  the  East  India  Company,  237, 
228. 

Jvritprudeaoe,  defective,  of  Malta,  illustrated,  14. 
K. 

KamtKhatka,  desolate  state  of,  442— causes  thereof,  443. 

Khonsar  (village),  fertility  and  beautiful  appearance  of,  69,  70. 

fi&orauan  (province),  unsettled  state  of,  62. 

Khoastan  (the  ancient  Susiana),  present  desolate  state  of,  67.  68. 

Kinneir  (James  Macdonald),  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  JPertiaa  Ei^ 
jni-c,  57— character  of  the  vFork,  88,  89-     See  Pirsia. 

Knox  (John),  character  of,  418,  4'19~examinalion  of  his  conduct  re- 
lative to  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  422 — 426 — his  i!e- 
struction  of  monastic  buildings  censured,  427,  428 — remarks  un  the 
prophetic  powers  with  which  some  of  his  admirers  have  invested  bin, 
431,  432— traiu  of  resemblance  between  him  and  Calvin,  432. 

Xrimta,  ancient  inhabitants  of,  376 — little  known  or  frequented  for 
commercial  purposes  before  the  I4th  century,  377 — annexed  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  to  her  dominions,  373,  377 — the  soil  of  the  Cri- 
mea favourable  to  thp  growth  of  the  productions  of  mure  soutbern 
elimates,  377 — importance  of  its  ports  to  Russia,  378,  379- 

Jfr;««iriern (Captain),  reply  to  the  complaint  of,  against  the  Quarterly 
Beviewer,  434,  435. 

L. 

iMtgidorfiG.  H.  von),  Voyagt  round  the  World,  433 — cbaiucter  of  u 

.  H  voyager,  435— abstract  of  his  sagacious  remarks  on  anthropopha- 
gism,  43b"— 438— arrival  at  Owhyee,  438 — improvement  of  the 
Sandwich  islanders  in  civilisation,  439- fleet  of  Tomoomah,  439— 

.    (lie  Kusstan  embassy  to  Jeddo  cajoled  by  the  Japanese,  440,  441 — 

indig* 
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indignities  to  which  the  Dutch  are  subjected  in  Japan,  441,  442 — 
and  imposed  on  the  Russian  ambassador,  442-^deserted  state  of 
Karotschatka,  442,  443. 

Law  ^Dr.  Bishop  of  Carlisle),  brief  character  of,  388. 

Le  Kmn^  excellence  of  his  acting,  1 1 2 — anecdotes  of,  ib, 

LUfrature  and  literary  establishments  of  the  Persians,  80. 

Longevity  the  reward  of  planting,  52. 

M. 

U*CrU  (John),  lAfe  if  John  Knox,  418^K:haracter  of  the  work,  41^— 
421,  433 — account  of  Knox's  conduct  respecting  the  assassination  of 
Cardinal  Beatoun,  422—reraarks  thereon,  422— 426— the  interfer 
rence  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy  on  great  occasions  constitutional. 
427 — Knox's  destruction  of  monastic  buildings  censured,  427)  428 — 
the  church  of  Scotland  established  on  presbyterian  principles,  428 — 
remarks  on  their  tendency,  429 — the  Scottish  reformers  accomplish* 
cd  and  elegant  scholars,  429,  4S0-<^character  of  their  pulpit  elo* 
quence,  430 — remarks  on  the  prophetical  powers  with  which  Knox'a 
admirers  have  invested  him,  431, 4^2 — traits  of. resemblance  between 
Knox  and  Calvin,  432 — ^general  observation  on  the  characters  of 
Lather,  Calvin,  and  Knox,  432,  433. 
Uackerel fishery,  observations  on,  269*  ' 

Maieokn  (Colonel)  sent  on  a  successful  mission  to  Persia,  83— sent  a  se* 

cond  time,  and  is  frustrated,  85 — causes  of  bis  success  and  his  failure^ 

accounted  for,  i&id. 

Malcolm  (Sir  J.)  sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  472 — account  of  their  worshipi 

472 — and  of  their  founder,  Nanac  Shah,  473,  474 — and  of  his  sucr 

cesser  G6r6  Govind,  475,  476— the  Sikhs  persecuted  by  the  Mih 

hommedana,  477— their  Gurd-mata,  or  grand  council,  478— general 

•  character  of  the  Sikhs,  478,  479* 

Malespini's  history  of  Italy,  character  of,  446 — the  ground-work  of  Vil- 

lani's,  ib, 
JdaUa^  observations  on  the  natural  ^nd  political  history  of,  \,  et  seq.—^ 
state  of  the  Maltese,  under  the  government  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  3 — situation  of  the  country,  at  the  peace  of  Aniiena,  4, 5-^ 
mild  and  wise  government  of  Sir  Alexander  Bali,  5,  6-^causesof 
the  discontents  amongst  the  Maltese,  7 — 9'-^>^Atnination  of  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  the  Concilio  popolare,  10-^12 — necessity  urged  of 
raising  a  revenue  within  the  island,  and  of  increasing  the  salaries  of 
the  public  functionaries,  13 — imperfect  state  of  the  ^Maltese  jurisprur 
dence,  illustrated,  14~>-two  expedients  suggested  for  giving  /influence 
to  our  government  in  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Cozo — first,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  militia,  15,  l6 — second ly|  the  introduction  and  esta- 
blishment of  the  En^ish  language,  l6,  17':-a6  a  preliminary  step, 
the  bland  should  be  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Britain,  17*  18 — de- 
fects of  the  Maltese  character,  vengeance,  excessive  sordid ness  of 
disposition,  and  overweening  conceit,  18 — these  are  counterbalanced 
by  their  chastity,  piety,  &c.  18 — their  bravery  and  fidelity,  19-— 
jpoppy  broth,  a  remedy  for  the  disease  of  the^^can^o,  19,  20— their 

dresd. 
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dreu,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  20— superstition  of  tlie  Mn1tn«, 
Sf — beauiiful  simaf ion,  and  pitturesque  \iews  afforded  by  the  ceuii- 
try,  21,  23— amuKments  of  the  MulteK,  at  La  Valletta,  32,  23— 
museum  and  ill  curiosities,  33,  24 — vegetable  produrlinns,  24,  25^ 
deficient  aluie  of  agriculture,  a  reproaco  to  Britain,  26,  27 — climate 
of  Malta,  28 — M.  Doloiuieu's  theory  on  the  iitles  of  Malta  aad  Ooio, 
28,  39. 

Mait  (Isle  of,)  its  Rouriishing  lishery  in  1784,  28? — to  what  cause  attri- 
buted, a. 

Manfrrd  (King  of  Naples)  battle  between  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  447— 
490— is  debated  and  slain,  450,  451. 

Manufaelura  of  the  Persians,  74, 

Alarkeli,  theestabliiihnient  of  three  new  ones,  for  the  sale  of  fish,  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis,  279- 

Manmrntrl,  anecdotes  of,   110,  111. 

Marriage  self /emtnt  o{  ihe  Mnhcse,  curious  clause  in,  20. 

Manatrre  at  Juffa,  by  Buonaparte,  confirmation  of,  203. 

Mradlfy  (WUlitm)  Memoirt  of  Dr.  Paley,  388— character  of  the 
work,  389— of  Dr.  John  Law,  388- anecdotes  of  the  i«rly  life  and 
studies  of  Paley,  390,  391 — lionoumble  anecdote  of  his  Tirtuous 
conduct  at  the  university,  391,392— is  appointed  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Law,  and  Chancellor,  &c.  of  Carlisle,  S92— extract  of  his  pri«  dis- 
sertaiion  on  the  Epicurean  pliilosophy,  392,  393 — pulpiL  style  of 
Paley,  393— reasons  why  Paley  was  promoted,  Inte  in  life,  394,  99^ 
— his  traiitjuil  death,  396 — estimate  of  his  literary  character,  Sflff, 
397— his  excelleMCe  as  a  moral  instructor,  398,  399- 

Mtdical  education,  retlections  on,  118,119. 

Mtmory,  observations  on  the  topical  memory  of  the  ancients,  126 — re- 
flections on  arllAcial  helps  for  it,  125,  126— outline  of  RI.  Feinaigle's 
plan  of  artificial  memory,  128 — 131 —of  Dr.Grey's  system,  133— 138. 

Mililary  force  of  the  Pen>ians,  probable  amount  of,  66 

MHilw,  expediency  of  establishing;  in  Malta,  urged,  15,  I6. 

ilina  (Abba*,)  beir  apparent  tti  the  Persian  thtoiie,  amiable  character 
«f,  67. 

Uiinionariet,  in  what  manner  to  be  sent  to  India,  240,  34t> 

Mogui  gmernmetU  in  Indta,  account  of,  219,  220 — oppression  of  the. 
landhuldere,  under  the  lemitidars,  221 — defective  nnanctsi  sj'Stem, 
221,222— defects  of  iu  judicial  system,  222. 

MoUire,  successfully  imitated  Aristophanes,  153. 

Mimtgalliard  (M.)  iut  la  Pxiuaiice  Rvtie,  &c.  366 — proofi  of  the  tyranny 
of  Buonaparte  over  the  minds  of  French  writers,  3(>7 — important  «• 
luation  of  Itussia  at  the  present  time,  367 — exaggerated  accounts  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  disbelieved,  368,  369— traits  of  resemblance  between 
Briliiin  and  Russia,  37*^— remarks  on  the  gross  Battery  oF  M.  Mtffl'- 
galliarrf,  371 — his  worit,  an  enlarged  view  of  the  false  position,  thst 
RusMa  and  England  are  the  sole  causes  of  the  war,  371- chimerical 
scheme  of  continini;  the  Russian  empire  within  Siberia,  372— lew- 
(utioDi  in  the  Russian  empire,  372,  373— character  and  projects  of 
Peiei  tiit  CrmI,  373— foeUe  condilioo  of  the  Turkish  empire,  374 


— examination  of  the  importance  of  the  Black  Sea,  376«  et  itq*-^ 
ftnbi^nt  itihabitants  of  the  Krimea,  376 — the  Krimea  iktle  known,  or 
frequented  for  commercial  purposes,  before  the  14th  century,  377— 
annexed  by  Catherine  to  her  doraintons,  373 — 377 — the  Kritnea  fa- 
vourable for  the  culture  of  cotton  and  silk-worms,  377 — relative  im- 
portance of  the  ports  of  Ockzakow,^  Odessa,  and  Sebastopol,  378, 
579 — it  is  the  interest  of  England  to  encourage  the  naval  power  of 
Ru^a  in  the  Mediterranean,  381, 382 — importance  of  Sweden  to  the 
prtssent  alliance,  arising  from  the  inability  of  Russia  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  military  force  on  more  than  one  frontier  at  the  same  time, 
383 — politics  of  Russia  towards  Turkey,  384 — her  conduct  with  re- 
gard 16  the  partition  of  Poland  considered,  385 — nature  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Euglaiul  and  Russia,  386, 387- 

Moritr  (James)  journey  into  Peraa^  Sec,  57-* character  uf  his  work, 
89* — See  Ftnia. 

Mount  cf  Beatitudeif  ascertained,  195. 

iiurder^  refinements  of  the  Mahommedab  law  concerning,  222,  228. 

Muiaty  at  Vellore^  causes  of,  235. 

Nanac  Shaij  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  anecdotes  of,  473,  474. 

ifazaretht  present  state  of,  li^4. 

NevfiMndUuid fishery  on  the  decline,  289 — causes  thereof,  29(1 

Sew  lUumy  ruins  of,  174. 

Nototoggt  improved  system  of,  with  remarks,  122,123. 

O. 

Odttsa  and  OckzakoWy  importance  of  to  Russia,  379* 
Ottobwmi  (Aldobrandinoy)  disinterested  conduct  of,  465,  466. 
Oiidy  character  oi,  by  Mr.  Fox,  325. 
Oyster  JUhtrt/^  observations  on,  270,  271- 

P. 

Pakao-KaUifatf  ruins  of,  173. 

Faiey(Ot.)  memoirs  of,  388—sketch  of  his  early  life  and  studies,  390,391 
— honourable  anecdote  of  his  virtuous  conduct  at  the  university,  391^ 
392 — is  appointed  chaplain  to  Bishop  Law,  and  Chancellor,  6ic,  of  Car- 
« lisle,292 — extract  of  his  prize  dissertation  on  the  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy, 393 — remarks  on  his  pulpit  stykf,  ib. — reasons  why  Paley  was 
Eromoted  late  in  life,  394,  395 — his  tranquil  death,  396 — estimate  of 
is  literary  character,  396,  397 — his  excellence  as  a  moral  instructor, 
397,  398. 
faimo^f  beautiful  appearance  of,  in  the  evening,  ISO. 
Patnmage  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  amount  of,  245, 
246,  248 — probable  consequence  of  transferring  it  to  his  Majesty^! 
ministers,  considered,  247,  248*-sugge3tions  for  disposing  of  it,  251, 
252. 
Paulin  (M.)  a  French  actor,  anecdotes  of,  95. 
Peasants  of  Mount  Ida,  simple  manners  of,  178,  179 — ^present  state  of 

the  Greek  peasantry,  182. 
Pcfittttuchf  proof  that  it  was  wntten  hy  Mioses,  343,  344. 

Persuif 
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fa-na,  by  wbat  tribe  originally  inbabiled,  uncettmn,  5? — botmdariei 
and  extent,  5S--<lescnption  of  the  Great  Handy  DeMitl,  59,  6p — 
climate,  60 — productions,  6l — population,  ib, — state  and  condilioti 
of  the  people,  63— character  of  the  present  lo^-erei^sn,  Fultefa  Alt 

.  Kban,  62,  63 — system  of  internal  goveinment,  63,  61 — barbarous 
puniBhinent  of  the  Pereian  criminal  law,  64,  65 — hospitality  of  the 
Elauts,  65,  66 — probable  amount  of  the  Persian  eSeciive  forces,  6€ 
' — numerous  issue  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  ib. — amiable  character 
of  the  beir  apparent.  Abbas  Miraa,  6? — great  part  of  (he  province  of 

.  Fars  depopulated,  &J — Khosistan  (the  ancient  Suuuna)  once  cele* 
brated  for  its  superabundant  fertility,  now  a  desert,  68 — Irak  devas- 
tated by  the  Turcomans,  68,  69 — fertility  of  the  province  of  Adei^ 
bijan,  09~description  of  the  village  of  K  honsar,  69,  70~or  Shiniz, 
70 — of  Ispahan,  70,  71— of  Tehraun,  71.  ?2— the  ruins  of  Rae,  7S 
— of  Hilleh,  72,  73 — remaina  of  antiquilies,  73— manners,  arJj,  ma- 
nufactures and  amusements  of  the  Persians,  74',  75 — oppressed  state 
of  the  Guebres,  or  fire  worshipped,  in  Penia,  75 — prosperously 
settled  in  India,  75,  76 — the  modem  Persians  accounted  heretics  by 
the  Turks  and  Arabs,  76 — are  bons  vivans,  16. — character  of  thent 
by  Mr.  Kinneir,  76,  77— Persian  ideas  of  female  beauty,  77, 78— 
beauty  of  the  Georgian  women,  78 — employments  of  the  women  in 
Persia,  ti. — the  Caleoon,  or  water-pipe,  generally  used,  ib. — descrip- 
tion of  an  entertainment  given  by  the  governor  of  Bushire,  79~*aid 
by  the  prime  minister  at  Shiraz,  ib. — learning  of  the  Persians,  80— 
tomb  of  Hafiz,  80,  81— modes  of  travelling  in  Pereia,  81 — Designs 
of  the  French  Republic  on  India  through  Persia,  82- political  mis- 
sion sent  by  Buonaparte,  frustrated  by  Sir  Harford  Jones,  84,  85 — 
present  situation  of  Sir  Gore  Ousely,  in  Pei^ia,  86 — consideratiom 
on  the  alliance  of  Persia,  86,  87 — the  impossibility  of  a  well  disci- 
plined invading  army  keeping  possession  of  Persia,  67,  SS. 

Peirr  the  Great,  character  and  projects  of,  373. 

I'kihtophcal  agt,  reflections  on  its  supposed  advantage  over  timci  of 
less  illumination,  103,  104. 

VUthardJisktry,  observations  on,  269,  27O. 

Piron,  aoecdutes  of,  1 17- 

Planting  not  so  much  regardeil  by  the  ancitnt  agriculturists,  47 — encou* 
raged  by  Charles  II.  48 — ^impulse  given  to  it,  by  the  publication  and 
re-publication  of  Evelyn's  St/lra,  50,  5 1 — encouragements  to  planting, 
longevity,  &c.  52 — and  tlie  profit  arising  from  growing  trees,  53— 
qualilicalions  of  a  good  planter,  55 — many  important  plants  mi^t  be 
obtained  from  the  great  southern  continent,  50. 

Poetry  of  Mr.  Scott,  examination  of,  483—486. 

Poland.  The  conduct  of  Russia  in  the  partition  of  Poland  conndered, 
385. 

Poor,  successful  experiment  in  supplying  them  with  (isb,  280,  281— 
the  removal  of  their  prejudices  against  fish,  as  an  article  of  food,  ne* 
cessary,  281,  282.  , 

Population  of  Persia,  6I. 

Porton  (Professor)  cbaracter  of,  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  327,  328. 

Porlmi 
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Poifeitf  (Bishop),  parallel  between  him  and  Bishop  Horsley,30y  31. 

Productions  of  Persia,  6l. 

FrorciaoMf  the  high  price  of,  a  cogent  reason  for  encouraging  the  fish- 
eries, 266. 

PubUcatiotu,  List  of,  25i--498. 

Pm^  eloquence  of  the  Scottish  reformersy  remark  on,  430— -of  the 
Scottish  church  and  English  Dissenteis,  on  the  decline,  ib. 

Funishnents,  barbarous,  of  the  Persian  criminal  law,  64,  65. 

Pvppy-brothy  a  remedy  for  the  disease  of  the  scanto^  19, 20. 

Q. 

QModrtUure  of  the  circle,  observations  on,  405 — 407. 

Quarrel,  curious,  between  the  French  encyclopedists  and  their  pub* 

lisher,  102. 
QuintUiiMf  remarks  of,  on  the  topical  memory  of  the  ancients,  126. 

R. 

Radne^  successfully  Imitated  Aristophanes,  154. 

ReUgioH  of  the  Persians,  7^. 

Rht^eiumj  rains  of,  175. 

Rogers  (S.)  Poems  of,  207 — character  of  his  Pleasures  of  Memory,  ib. — 
plan  of  his  Fragment  of  a  Poem  on  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  208— 
211 — defects  in  its  style  and  execution,  212,  213 — extracts  with 
remarks,  214 — 217- 

Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques)  anecdotes  of,  100,  102. 

Rutns  of  Rae,  the  capital  of  Persia,  in  the  reign  of  Alp«>ArsIan,  notice 
of,  72 — of  Hillah,  supposed  to  be  on  the  scite  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
lon, 72,  73— of  Palaio-Kallitat,  173— of  New  Ilium,  174— of  Rhce- 
teium,  175 — of  Telnlessus,  184 — of  St.  Andrew's  church,  at  Acre, 
192— at  Sepphoury,  193. 

Russia^  importance  of,  at  the  present  time,  367 — Dr.  Clarke's  exagge- 
rated accounts  concerning  the  Russians  disbelieved,  S68,  369 — traits 
of  resemblance  between  Britain  and  Russia,  370 — chimerical  scheme 
for  confining  the  Russian  empire  within  Siberia,  372 — principal  revo- 
lutions of  its  history,  372,  373 — character  and  projects  of  Peter  the 
Great,  373 — importance  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Russia,  376,  379 — it  is 
the  interest  of  England  to  encourageUhe  naval  power  of  Russia  in  the 
Mediterranean,  381 — view  of  the  politics  of  Russia  towards  Turkey, 
384 — her  conduct  with  regard  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  considered, 
385 — nature  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Rritnin  and 
Russia,  386 — the  Russian  embassy  to  Japan,  cajoled,  440 — indigni- 
ties imposed  on  it,  442. 

S. 

Sabbath-breakingf  lively  portrait  of,  by  Bishop  Horsley,  34,  35. 

Salmon Jishery^  observations  on,  270. 

Haltj  beneficisd  effects  of  its  free  use  in  the  isle  of  Man,  217 — the  aban- 
donment of  the  duty  on  salt  in  Scotland  recommended,  as  an  encou- 
ragement of  the  fisheries,  287. 

Suidaich  Islanders,  improvement  of,  in  civilization,  439' 
VOL.  IX.  KO.  xviii.  L  L  .'      :Scant% 
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Scanto  (a  Maltese  disorder),  curious  remedy  for^  19,  20. 
ScepticSy  remarks  on  the  credulous  incredulity  of,  344,  346. 
Schultes  (Henry),  dusertaiion  on  the  public  Jkherks  of  Great  Britain^  265 

— his  scheme  for  improving  the  British  fisheries,  290,  291 — remarks 

thereon,  292. 
Scotch  fisheries^  causes  of  their  languishing,  283,  284 — fishing  towns 

established  in  Scotland,  and  other  facilities  given,  285,  286 — the 

duty  on  salt  recommended  to  be  given  up,  287* 
Scottish  Rrfomiers  were  accomplished  and  elegant  scholars,  429»  430 — 
'    remarks  on  their  pulpit  eloquence,  430. 
Scotlandy    (church   uf)   regulated  on   Presbyterian  principles,  428 — 

remarks  on  their  tendency,  429* 
Scotf^  (Walter)  remi^rks  on  the  style  and  character  of  his  poetry,  483, 

486. 
Seasy  the  sovereignty  of  the,  is  the  peculiar  right  of  Britain,  297 — which 

has  ever  been    used  with   moderation,   298 — opinions  of  civilians 

thereon,  301,  302. 
Sebagtopoly  importance  of,  as  a  port,  to  Russia,  379- 
Sepphouri/,  ruins  of,  193. 
Sepulchres  of  Telmessus,  184 — the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  ascer* 

tained,  199,  202. 
Seraghot  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke,  166,  l67* 
ShiraZy  city  of,  described,  70. 
SikhH^  account  of  their  worship,  47? — anecdotes  of  their  founder  Nanac 

Shah,  473,  474 — and  of  his  successor  Guru  Govind,  475 — the  Sikhs 

persecuted  by  the  Mahommedans,  477 — their  GCiiw-matii,  or  Gnnd 

Council,  478 — general  character  of  the  Sikhs,  478,  479* 
SinuMs  (River)  probable  course  of,  ascertained,  176,  178. 
Societj/y  reflections  on  the  state  of,  in  France,  in  the  last  century,  89« 
Socrates,    Aristophanes'  supposed   antipathy   to  him,  examined  and 

refuted,  145,  146 — comparison  between  him  and  Dr.  Paley,  as  moral 

instructors,  399,  400. 
Soxtreignty  of  the  seas,  is  the  peculiar  right  of  Britain,  297 — which  has 

ever  been  exercised  with  moderation,  298— opinioDS  on  its  extent, 

301 — opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  301,  302-^idea  of  James  I. 

thereon,  302. 
S^ff^Cy  (Maltese)  account  of,  22 — the  English  stage  suited  only  to  thtf 

English,  and   the  French,  to  the  French,  111 — anecdotes  of  the 

French  stage  and  its  performers,  112,  115. 
Superstition  of  the  Maltese,  21 — singular  instance  of  superstition  blended 

with  revenge,  ib. 
Si/siana,  ancient  fertility  of,  68 — now  a  desolate  waste,  i6. 

T. 

Tastc^  niitiunal,  observations  on.  111. 

TfAr/iwn  (city)  described,  71,  72. 

Tdmcssusy  sepulchral  caves  of,  184. 

Tiberiasy  hot  baths  of,  still  frequented,' 1 96* 

Tomoomahy  a  chieftain  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  fleet  of,  439* 

Travetlmi 
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TraceUing  in  Persia,  how  conducted,  81. 
Trotfrf,  discoveries  in,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  173. 
Turcomans,  inroads  of,  into  Persia,  68,  69- 

Turkish  Empire^  remark  on  the  imbecility  of,  374 — ^view  of  the  i>olitiGS 
of  Russia  towards  Turkey,  385. 

V. 

Valettoj  beauty  of  its  harbour  and  surrounding  country,  SI — amttse- 
ments  of  its  inhabitants,  22,  23 — museum,  23,  24. 
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Art.  1. — Reports  and  Papers  on  the  Impolicy  of  employing  In^ 
dian-built  Ships  in  the  Iradeofthe  East  India  Company^  and 
of  admitting  them  to  British  Registry.     London.     IHOy. 

The  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty  s  tVoods, 
Forests^  and  Land  Revenues.  Ordered  by  the  Hotise  of  Com" 
mom  to  be  printed^  \Sth  June,  1812. 

f\P  the  Resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
^^  ground  work  of  an  act  for  continuing,  for  a  further  term,  to  the 
East  India  Company  their  exclusive  privileges,  the  seventh  runs 
thus : 

'  That  it  is  expedient  that  ships  built  within  the  British  territories 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  employed  in  the  commerce  betAvcen  India  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  should,  during  the  present  wary  and  for  eighteen 
months  after  the  conclusion  thereof  be  permitted  to  import  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  countries 
within  the  limits  of  the  Elast  India  Company's  charter,  or  to  export  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  from  this  kingdom  to  the  British  settle* 
ments  in  the  East  Indies,  or  to  any  of  the  places  within  the  said  limits, 
(with  the  exception  of  China,)  in  the  same  manner  as  ships  British- 
built,  and  duly  registered  as  such,  and  that  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  above  mentioned,  the  said  India-built  ships  should  be  liable  to 
such  other  provisions  as  parliament  may  from  time  to  time  enact,  for 
the  further  increase  and  encouragement  of  shipping  and  navigation.' 

By  this  Resolution,  the  private  trade,  so  far  from  gaining  any  en- 
largement of  a  privilege  already  granted  by  the  act  of  35  Geo.  3. 
(which  allowed  the  importation  of  goods  from  India  and  China  in 
ships  not  British-built,  nor  registered  as  such,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war  then  raging,  and  for  eighteen  months  after  its 
conclusion,  which  privilege  was  further  extended  by  the  act  of 
42  Geo.  3.  to  such  ships  during  the  continuance  of  the  exclusive 
trade  granted  to  the  East  India  Company,)  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to 
have  suffered  an  abridgment,  both  as  to  time  and  place.  As  China, 
however,  was  generally  excepted  from  all  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
tended bill  which  regarded  the  opening. of  the  trade,  little  or  no 
objection  was  made  on  that  score  to  the  Resolution  in  (Question. 
I^t  us  now  see  in  what  manner  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  new 
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charter.  Tie  30th  section  of  the  act,  after  recapitulatii^  die  beadi 
of  the  clauses  of  the  two  acts  abovementioned,  thus  proceeds : — 
'  JBe  it  enacted,  Tliat  the  sarne  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  until 
the  fint  day  of  Augmt,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen, 
unless  any  provision  shall  be  made  respecting  the  same  in  the  next 
tfession  of  parliament.' 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  first  copy  of  the  new  charter  was 
sent  out  in  the  Acorn,  which  left  England  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  woidd  not  reach  India  till  the  mouth  of  January, 
1814;  that  consequently  six  months  only  will  be  allowed  to  the 
merchant  to  collect  and  send  home  India  produce  in  India-buiit 
ships,  without  the  risk  of  incurring  legal  penalties,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  new  charter,  instead  of  opening  a  wider  field  for  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  private  trader,  has  very  considerably  narrowed 
the  ground  on  which  he  stood  under  the  provisions  of  the  old  one. 
Tbe  British  residents  too,  who  had  hoped  fur  an  ^tension  of  A^ 
means  of  remitting  their  fortunes  to  England,  must  experience  a 
disappointment  equally  vexatioux  in  finding  those  means  more  re- 
stricted than  before;  and  the  native  subjects  will  be  left  in  amore 
hopeless  condition  as  to  any  increased  demand  for  the  produce  at 
fheir  manufacture  and  agriculture  than  under  the  system  which  has 
just  expired.  These  grievances  will  unquestionably  be  felt  as  the 
first  fruits  of  that  liberal  and  eolighteued  policy  which  was,  if  not 
to  destroy,  ^t  least  to  qualify,  an  oppressive  monopoly.  Had  the 
l^islature  in  its  wisdom  limited  the  size  of  India-built  shijis  to 
which  the  indulgence  was  to  be  extended,  and  left  the  time  as  be- 
fore, the  clause  would  then  have  been  consistent  with  the  ostefisible 
views  of  the  government,  as  expressed  in  the  seventh  Resolution;  and 
all  the  benefits  to  Great  Britain  and  India  would  have  i  esulted  from 
it,  which,  we  wilt  charitably  suppose,  were  intended;  free,  at  llie 
same  time,  from  any  admixture  even  of  those  imaginary  evils  which, 
we  doubt  not,  have  hat!  their  share  hi  rendering  nugatory  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
thb  question.  Happily  that  Resolution  must  be  reconsidered  at  an 
early  period  of  the  present 'session. 

The  directors  iudeed  are  far  from  being  unanimous  in  their  opi- 
nions as  to  tlie  policy  and  expediency  of  employing  India-built  sliip- 
piug;  and  it  is  nftmarkable  enough,  as  appears  from  the  collection 
of  papers  before  us,  that,  while  a  special  committee  of  eight  or 
nine  of  them  was  drawing  up  a  report,  which  evinces  more  of 
iiostility  against  the  proprietors  of  India-built  rfiips,  than  of  aigu- 
ment  against  the  employment  of  them,  the  directors  at  large  were 
advertising,  tlirough  their  governments  in  India,  a  contract  for  build- 
ing ships  ill  that  country:  and  it  also  appears  that,  while  the  said 
committee  were  searching  for  facts  to  prove  the  impolicy  of  llw 
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meunre,  their  goveniora  and  ^xat  infoimed  BervBntB  \u  India  were 
endeavouring  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  not  only  of  its  utili^ 
but  absolute  necessity.  These  are  mysteries  to  which  we  shall  not 
waste  our  time  in  seeking  for  a  clue.  It  cannot  however  fail  to  be 
observed,  that  the  act,  as  it  now  stands,  involves  the  court  of  direc- 
tors in  strange  incoDsisleoctes.  While  they  aflect  to  dread  the  very 
name  of  colonization,  they  or  their  pretended  advocates  force  upoa 
the  Company  a  measure  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
their  servants  and  other  residents  in  India  to  remove  their  proper^ 
and  Aimilies  A^m  tlience;  for  as  to  private  merchants  fitting  out 
ships  in  England  to  sail  empty  to  India,  in  the  hope  of  finding  car' 
goes  purchased  for  them,  in  the  ^ape  of  produce,  as  a  remittance, 
we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  those  who  may  be  induced  to  try  that 
experiment  will  find  their  account  in  sending  them  a  second  time. 
But  those  of  all  others  who  will  feel  this  measure  to  press  upon 
them  most  severely  are  the  millions  of  our  native  subjects,  who 
might  have  experienced  some  relief  from  tlie  heavy  annual  tribute 
levied  upon  them  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions,  had  a  vent  been 
opened  for  their  surplus  produce,  various  articles  of  which  would  be 
no  less  useful  to  our  home  manufactures  than  others  of  them  would 
be  for  the  British  navy. 

But  the  influence  of  some  unfriendly  planet  would  seem  to  hav* 
prevailed  against  the  more  favourable  intentions  of  government 
and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  ministers  ot  the  crown, 
we  believe,  have  had  hut  one  opinion  on  the  political  bearing  of 
the  question,  'llie  Committee  of  Ship-building  is  composed  of  a 
vealthy  body  of  men,  who  possess  great  influence  in  the  India  di- 
rection, as  far  as  shipping  is  concerned.  These  gentlemen,  so  far 
back  as  1797,  submitted  to  the  late  Lord  MetvUle  their  apprehen- 
sions respecting  the  employment  of  India-built  shipping.  His  lord- 
ship's opinion  was  directly  at  variance  with  the  allegations  of  their 
memorial.  He  told  them  in  distinct  terms  that  their  apprihensions 
lere  not  only  groundless,  but  that  the  prohibition  which  they 
*imed  to  establish  was  an  act  of  great  injustice,  and  would,  in  ita 
tendency,  have  an  effect  ou  the  interests  of  the  ship-builders  in  the 
Thames  directly  the  reverse  of  what  they  seemed  to  suppose.* 
His  lordship  however  confined  the  injustice  of  the  proposition  to 
the  effect  of  depriving  a  large  description  of  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  of  a  right  which  those  of  the  West  Indies  or 
Canada,  or  of  any  other  foreign  dependency  of  the  empire,  were 
entitled  to  enjoy :  but  we  shall  venture  to  extend  the  unjust  and  in- 
jurious operation  of  the  prohibition  to  the  natives  of  India,  who 
nave  an  undoubted  right  to  send  to  England  the  produce  of  their 

*  LelHrlallieCommittreorSiijpJiuildcn.  lit  Jul v,  1797. 
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ewn  territories  in  ships  of  their  own  building.  It  was  in  vain  that 
hifl  lordship  endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  their  own  imme- 
diate interests,  would  be  injured  by  driving  away  die  India-built 
shipping  from  British  ports ;  that  it  was  a  great  error  to  suppose  the 
prohibition  would  make  a  proportionate  degree  of  room  for  the 
shipping  of  the  East  India  Company;  that,  on  the  contrai^i 
it  would  have  no  other  effect  than  that  which  it  has  always  had;  of 
driving  those  ships  with  their  cai^oes  into  foreign  ports,  and  thereby 
establishing  in  foreign  countries  an  Asiatic  commerce,  founded  on 
British  capital,  and  of  depriving  the  ship-builders  of  the  benefit 
which,  in  various  shapes,  results  to  the  country,  and  to  themselvei 
in  particular,  froin  the  refitting  of  those  ships  in  the  river  Thames. 
Lord  Wellesley  went  still  further  than  Lord  Melville ;  he  consider- 
ed the  employment  of  ships  built  in  India  no  longer  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency,  or  of  liberal  commercial  policy,  but  of  abso- 
lute necessity ;  unless  indeed  we  were  determined  to  make  a  present 
of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Indian  trade  to  foreign  nations. 

We  confess  that,  in  whatever  way  we  view  the  subject,  the  clause 
appears  to  us  exceedingly  impolitic.  Had  the  building  of  ships  in 
India,  and  the  admitting  of  them  to  a  registry  in  England,  been  re- 
stricted to  such  as  shocud  be  of  800  or  1000  tons  burden  and  up- 
wards, no  material  injury  could  be  sustained  by  those  who  have  been 
loudest  in  their  complaints,  many  important  advantages  might  have 
resulted  to  the  native  Indians,  and  to  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  this  country;  and,  above  all,  such  a  regulation  would  have  been 
the  certain  means  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  English  oak 
timber,  of  which  we  have  before  us  the  alarming  prospect  of  a 
serious  scarcity  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time.  *  Those  inte- 
rested in  the  regular  shipping  of  the  East  India  Company,*  observed 
Lord  Melville,  *  would  do  well  to  consider  the  benefits  they  already 
enjoy,  in  place  of  endeavouring  to  cramp  and  check  the  just  pre- 
tensions of  others.  They  ought  to  recolljBct  the  rapid  progress 
they  have  made  from  the  time  of  the  commutation  act;  and,  abovQ 
all,  they  ought  to  recollect  that  it  always  has  been  considered  as 
a  very  problematical  question,  how  far,  consistently  with  the  national 
interests,  so  much  of  the  ship  timber  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
appropriated  to  its  commercial  concerns,  in  the  manner  practised 
by  the  builders  of  India  shipping ;'  and  he  adds,  *  we  have  a  na- 
tional resource  in  India,  which  ought  to  lead  to  die  reverse  of  any 
invidious  or  unjust  discouragement  being  given  to  the  ^p-building 
of  India.'* 

As  our  concern,  at  present,  with  the  obnoxious  clause  in  the  In- 
^ia  bill  extends  no  farther  than  as  it  affects  the  state  of  naval  tim- 

•  Ltn«r  to  the  CbairvaB  of  the  Eut  India  Conpuiy,  Sd  Apri^  1900. 
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he:  in  Giieat  Britain,  the  only  paper  in  the  collection  before  us,  to 
wfakh  we  shall  direct  oor  attention,  is  the  Memorial  of  the  Ship- 
builders of  the  Port  of  London,  addressed  to  the  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  the  affairs  of  trade  and  plantations,  in  behalf  of 
themselyes  and  all  others  engaged  in  ship-building.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  an  alleged  scarcity  of  oak  timber  in  Great  Britam,  thest 
memorialists 

•  venture  to  express  great  doubts;  for  they  are  induced  to  think,  from 
recent  accounts,  and  the  knowledge  now  possessed  by  the  pubUc, 
in  consequence  of  the  mqoiries  which  very  generally  took  place  on  th« 
discusuon  of  this  subject,  a  few  years  since,  that  there  is  not  any  real 
scarcity  of  oak  timber  in  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  on  reference  to  th« 
present  state  of  the  ships  of  war  now  building  in  the  private  yards 
throughout  the  kingdom,  which  exceed  three  times  the  number  of  king's 
ships  that  were  ever  building  at  one  time  before  in  them,  the  danger  of 
scarcity  will  appear  merely  ideal — that  it  is  well  known  that  his  Majes- 
ty's yards  are  better  provided  and  have  more  timber  in  them,  at  pre- 
sent, than  for  many  years  past/ 

This  short  extract  of  the  London  ship-builders'  iippeal  to  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  contains  an  erroneous  opinion,  an 
unfounded  assertion,  and  a  conclusion  not  warranted  by  the  pre* 
mises.  That  there  is  a  scarcity,  and  ao  alarming  scarcity,  of  native 
oak  timber,  has  been  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence  taken 
before  three  several  seta  of  conimissioners  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject — it  is  admitted  by  the  commissioners  of  woods  and 
forests,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  timber;  it  is 
known  to  the  navy  board — to  the  purveyors  of  the  navy — to  the 
builders  in  his  Majesty's  dockyards,  andl~to  the  builders  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Thames !  With  unfeigned  sorrow  we  admit  the  truth 
of  the  succeeding  sentence,  which  states  that  *  the  ships  of  war 
now  building  in  th^  private  yards,  exceed  three  times  the  number 
of  king's  ships  that  were  ever  building  at  oue  time  before  in 
them ;'  but  we  have  not  the  s^ncity  to  find  out  how,  therefore,  the 
danger  of  a  scarcity  should  be  ^  merely  ideal,'  though  we  can  easily 
discover  that  it  is  a  sure  and  certain  way  to  create  a  scarcity  if 
there  was  none  already.  With  regard  to  the  timber  in  his  Majesty's 
yards  we  shall  merely  say  that  we  know  the  statement  not  to  have 
been  correct,  at  that  time,  though  it  may  be  so  at  present.  But 
Emitting  it  to  be  true,  what  does  it  prove  ? — simply — that  the 
Navy  Board,  in  consequence  of  the  unexampled  encouragement 
given  to  (he  merchants'  yards,  and  the  scarcity  of  workmen  in  the 
^iig's  yards,  has  been  able,  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  years,  to 
^rape  together  from  the  royal  forests  and  other  quarters,  a  few 
more  loads  of  oak  timber,  than  they  had  usually  done — perhaps 
A  single  year's  consumption  I 
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Though  such  atatementfl,  nnaapported  by  evklcoce,  ud  ia  direct 
coDtradiction  to  well  authenticated  &cts,  may,  ihroiigh  the  mor- 
mouB  influencfi  of  a  few  iodividiwls,  have  been  die  meuu  of  Bhalciif 
a  vef7  proper  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
rendering  it  completely  abortive,  yet  we  despair  not  that  the  truth 
will  finally  prevail ;  and,  considering  the  queaticHi  as  too  importaitf 
to  be  slurred  over  in  the  manner  it  has  been,  and  willing,  as  far  as 
we  can,  to  prevent  the  nation  from  being  lulled  into  a  false  and 
Altai  security,  by  a  reliance  on  such  represents tions,  we  iliaU  eodea< 
vour  to  bring  before  the  public  a  short  view  of  the  matter  as  w« 
conscieotioualy  believe  it  to  stand,  hoping  that,  when  the  extent  of 
die  evil  shall  foe  made  known,  a  speedy  aod  efficacioua  remedy  vrill 
be  applied. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1771  was 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  oak  timber  throughout  the 
Vingdom.  The  evidence  examined  went  directly  to  prove  an 
alarming  diminution  of  timber  fit  for  naval  purposes,  without  aiiy 
prospect,  immediate  or  remote,  of  a  permanent  source  of  supply ; 
but,  eidier  from  some  disagreement  in  opinion,  or  some  defect 
in  the  evidence,  9r,  which  is  most  likely,  from  a  wish  to  avoid 
{Hiblic  alarm,  the  House  ^reed,  on  a  motion  of  the  committee,  to 
discharge  that  part  of  its  order  which  required  them  to  give  sb 
opinion.  An  inference,  however,  may  be  drawn  what  that  opimon 
%a8,  from  an  act  passed  in  the  following  session,  which  restrained 
the  East  India  Company  from  bailding  more  ships  uoti)  their 
%yhole  tonnage  should  be  reduced  to  45,000  tons. 

No  other  step,  however,  appears  to  have  been  taken  either  for 
lessening  the  current  consumption,  or  increasing  the  future  supply 
of  oak  timber ;  and  the  question  was  suffered  to  rest  till  the  cotn- 
missioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues  of  the  crown,  laid  their  ele- 
Tenth  report  before  parliament  in  1792-  From  this  report  it  ap- 
pears that  the  commissioners  did  not  confine  their  inquiries  to  toe 
state  of  naval  timber  growing  in  the  royal  forests,  and  on  bndt  be- 
longing to  the  crown :  they  extended  tlieir  researches  into  the  g^' 
neral  state  of  oak  timber  Airoughout  the  kingdom ;  and  the  result 
of  this  laborious  investigation  proved  but  too  clearly  how  wal- 
founded  the  apprehensions  were  of  an  approaching  scarcity  *'^'~ 
timber  in  general,  but  more  particularly  of  large  naval  timber,  bom 
in  the  royal  forests,  and  on  pnvate  estates.  Tlie  testimony  received 
from  every  county  invariably  established  the  fact,  that  oak  timber  in 
general,  and  large  and  crooked  timber  in  particular,  was  rapidly  Q^ 
creasing.  This  information  was  not  derived  from  a  few  intereslM 
individuals,  but  from  a  mass  of  concurring  evidence  collected  frf^") 
every  description  of  men,  either  immediately  in  possession  0' .'^ 
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formatioD  tbemielses,  or  rami  likely  (o  procure  it;  for  instance,  tlie 
ciuimien  of  tbe  quarter  sessiouB  in  the  several  counties  of  England 
and  WaJes,  tbe  great  landholders,  land  surveyors,  agents,  stewards, 
purveyors  of  timber,  the  comniissiuiiers  of  the  navy,  the  principal 
sbip-buiiders  in  the  king's  and  private  yards,  &c. 

One  striking  fact,  taken  from  Ute  records  of  tbe  royal  forests, 
rfiews  the  great  diminution  of  oak  timber  in  tboee  wooda  of  the 
crown  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  first  apprehended 
scarcity.  In  )60H  a  survey  was  taken  of  six  of  those  forests.  In 
1783  another  survey  was  made  of  the  same  forests  by  order  of  die 
House  of  Commons.  In  tbe  former  period  were  found  fit  for 
baval  purposes  e,S4,Se9  trees,  and  36i),  145  decayed  trees  ;  at  the 
lalter  50,455  trees  fit  for  the  navy,  and  35,554  decayed,  being  a 
decrease  of  nearly  four-fifths  in  these  six  forests ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  correaponding  diminution  had  then  (aketi 
place  in  all.  From  the  close  of  tbe  American  war  to  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  revolutionary  war  of  France,  in  consequencie 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  trade,  and  the  improvements  in  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  manufactures,  aiid  inland  navigations,  the  consumption 
of  oak  timber,  fur  commercial  and  internal  purposes,  had  increased 
in  as  great  a  proportion ;  and  from  17!^  to  the  present  time,  the 
demand  for  neval  purposes  has  been  unexampled  in  any  former 
period  of  our  histoi?,  and  perhaps  not  less  so  for  commercial  and 
ntemal  uses.  In  1793  the  amount  of  the  private  shipping  wt(s 
^Mut  1,300,000  tons  ;  in  1812  it  had  amounted  to  2,5O0/>00  tons, 
being  in  twenty  years  an  increase  of  1 ,200,000  tons.  The  commis- 
ttoners  stale  that,  '  at  the  accession  of  his  Majesty  to  the  throne,' 
tbe  tonnage  of  tlie  royal  navy  was  321,104  tons,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1 768  it  had  risen  to  no  less  than  4 1  S,0S7  tons  :*  and 
we  may  nmv  add  that,  in  1608,  it  had  amounted  to  the  enormous 
exteotof  800,000  tons,  liavii^  nearly  doubled  itself  in  twenty  years. 

Bytbe  same  report  it  appears  that  in  179£  Ae  tonnage  of  tbe 
diipping  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company  was  79i9l3  tond; 
at  preswt  it  is  calculated  to  amount  to  1 15,000  tons,  being  an  in- 
crease of  S5,087  tons. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fonn  any  thing  like  an  accurate  estimate 
of  tlie  compara^ve  state  of  oak  timber  used  formerly,  when  '  our 
houses  were  all  built  of  sticks  and  mud,'  and  at  the  present  time, 
for  internal  purposes;  but  that  the  consumption  in  this  respect 
»  very  materially  increased  diere  can  be  little  doubt ;  for  although, 
u  the  commissioners  observe,  the  quantity  used  in  house  carpentry 
wijot  so  great  as  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  century,  on  account 
°f  the  general  and  extensive  use  of  fir  timber;  yet,  on  the  other 
band,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  consumption  of  oak 
timber  in  all  kinds  of  mill  woii:  and  machinery — in  the  barrack  and 
A  4  ordnance 
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ordnance  departments — in  mines,  collieries,  and  agriculture — in 

docks  an^their  massive  gates — in  piers,  locks  and  sluices — >in  boats, 

barges,  lighters,  and  bridges — in  park-palings  posta^aad  rails — in 

staves  for  casks,  tubs,  and  vats,  (for  which  vast  quantities  of  the 

finest  oak  trees  in  the  kingdom  are  split  up) — in  all  sorts  of  wheel* 

.Wright  work,  and  even  in  barn-floors,  (every  one  of  which  consumes 

about  five  loads  of  timber;) — ^and  numberless  other  purposes  to 

which  oak  alone  is  applied,  and  for  which  the  increasing  wealth, 

.  ^      '  population,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  have  created  an  increased 

i'**,.    '^'<i '  !  demand, — ^we  may  safely  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission- 

Wj.  ' .    :^V;V  ers,  that  this  extensive  application  of  oak  timber  has  more  than 

!^«-.     "'^i:  i  counterbalanced  the  saving  occasioned  by  the  disuse  of  oak  for 

iLfiV  .^^'}  C'u  house  carpentiy  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

1*'^  i  vi-    \  \  Having  thns  established  the  fact  of  an  enormously  increased 

:  ^  ".  '*jj*^;  \:  And  increasing  consumption,  the  next  point  to   be  ascertained 

.    >^\  J\^  yf^  the  state  of  growing  timber  in  the  country.    The  result  of 


•  I. 
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;  vjT    i  i'v;!!i^  '  t*»eir  inquiries,  on  this  point,  was  disheartening  enough.    It  appeared 

%       l^  *>M^.  ^^^^*  ^^^^^  the  time  when  the  general  survey  contained  in  I>onie8- 

[  \'^-i'  ''2yJ^\ .  \  day.  book  was  taken,  down  to  1792,  there  had  been  a  gradual  di- 

L•J^     r^;';^.  minution  of  woodland — the  necessary  consequence  indeed  of  an 


increased  population  and  extension  of  agriculture.     For  however 
ornamental  full-grown  forest  trees  may  be  on  lar^e  domains;  how* 
i  '-A^^^-'i  J't^t  ^^^*'  tisefiil  the  timber  they  afford  in  procuring  many  of  the  comforts 

'  *^  r  ''^^P**  '  ^^^  conveniencies  of  life;  however  necessary  for  the  defence  and 

preservation  of  the  country;  yet,  as  neither  groves  nor  avenues, 
nor  the  timber  which  they  produce,  are  indispensable  articles  of  ne- 
cessity, they  are  sure  to  give  way  to  more  pressing  demands. 
Where  corn  could  be  raised,  there  we  may  be  quite  certain  that 
trees  would  not  be  planted,  and  almost  equally  so  that,  when  it  was 
wanted,  those  which  were  already  planted  would  be  grabbed  up. 
If,  indeed,  food  should  not  naturally  have  the  preference,  still  it 
might  be  expected  that  men  would  plant  the  soil  with  that  which 
would  yield  them  the  greatest  returns ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the 
price  of  oak,  high  as  it  now  is,  is  not  equal  to  the  value  of  any  other 
product  that  may  be  raised  out  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows ;  for 
the  soil  which  oaks  affect  most  is  precisely  that  which  is  best  suited 
for  com ;  l¥>r  will  it  grow  freely  on  any  that  is  not  convertible 
to  that  use.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  every  county  throughout 
England,  woodlands  have  been  grubbed  up  and  converted  into 
pasture  and  com  lands,  whilst  not  an  acre  of  either  of  the  latter 
has  been  planted  with  trees,  except  for  ornamental  purposes :  and 
this  diminution  of  woodland  is  by  no  means  of  inconsiderable  extent. 
Arthur  Young  was  of  opinion  that,  in  the  counties  best  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  oak,  (Kent,  Sussex,  &c.)  not  one  acre  has  been 
planted  for  fifty  acres  of  woodlands  that  have  been  grubbed  up. 

At 
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At  the  present  higb  price  of  grain,  indeed,  uo  other  than  omamieii-' 
tal  plantations  can  bie  expected  to  be  inadei  excepting^ou  lands 
which  are  not  open  to  the  competition  between  timber  and  food. 
Such  lands,  it  must  be  owned,  are  sufficiently  abundant,  but  the  great 
expense  and  slow  returns  of  planting  are  inconvenient  to  the  ma- 
jority of  land-proprietors ;  and  hence  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
throughout  England,  the  quantity  of  land  planted  wiUi  any  kind  of 
timber  trees  has  been  considerably  less  than  the  quantity  of  ground 
cleared  by  the  felling  of  timber,  and  the  grubbing  up  of  coppice  and 
underwood.  If,  indeed,  we  except  the  royal  forests,  and  perhaps 
the  estates  of  some  half  a  dozen  great  landholders,  such  as  the 
Bakes  of  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  Portland,  Newcastle/  &c.  it  may  ba 
doubted  whether  any  thing  like  a  regular  plantation  of  oak  timber 
has  taken  place  for  the  last  sixty  years.  Private  interest  will,  in  most 
cases,  supersede  all  considerations  of  public  benefit.  The  expense  of 
planting  is  immediate  and  certain — ^the  profit  distant  and  precarious. 
It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  to  be  so  careless  of  present  wealth  as  t» 
buiy  it  for  a  century,  in  order  that  the  third  generation  may  profit 
by  it  A  man  who  sets  about  planting  oaks,  should  forbear  to 
make  any  calculation  on  the  returns  to  be  expected  frotoi  them. 
He  must  consider,  as  the  Bishop  of  LAndaiOf  says,  all  fulure  timio 
as  present.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  labour  and  ex- 
pense to  plant  oaks  on  ground  that  is  not  worth  at  least,  twenty 
shillings  an  acre  rent.  Now  the  annual  sum  of.  one  pound,  im- 
proved for  an  hundred  years,  at  compound  ipterest,>  wiU  be  worth 
£26  i  0.  An  acre  of  oak  trees,  at  the  end  of  that  period^  may  be  worth 
about ^500  at  the  present  price  of  oak  timber ;  and  allowing  the  value 
of  thinnii^s,  improved  at  the  same  rate,  to  amount  to  £500  tiiore, 
there  still  remains  a  loss  of  <£  16 10  on  a  single  acre  of  land.  But 
independent  of  profit,  it  is  a  natural  feeling  in  him  who  plants,  to 
desire  to  see  the  plantations  rising  up  in  his  own  time. 

But  of  all  forest  trees  the  oak  is  slowest  in  its  growth*  Hence 
even  in  those  ornamental  plantations,  the  rounded  clump  or  ex- 
tended belt,  and  indeed  in  all  others,  whether  intended  as  objects 
of  pleasure  or  profit,  trees  of  speedier  growth,  as  the  larch,  the 
beech,  the  sycamore,  the  borse^cbesnut,  the  elm,  the  ash,  the 
birch,  8lc.  exclude  the  oak  from  its  due  share;  for  all  these  not 
only  sooner  come  to  profit,  but  are  more  ornamental  than  oak, 
and  will  thrive  in  soils  where  the  oak  would  barely  exist,  and  where 
the  young  plants  of  tardy  growth  would  speedily  be  overshadowed 
by  them  and  perish.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  and  so  slow  of 
gro^irdi  is  the  young  oak  plant,  that  the  nurserymen  find  it  not  worth 
their  while  to  rear  this  species  of  tree  for  sale. 

Another  circumstance  may  have  had  its  effect  in  excluding  oaks 
from  new  plantations.     It  is  a  very  general  idea  that  transplanted 
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«a1[B  do  not  dirive  to  well « thote  that  are  raised  from  the  acorn,  on 
account  gf  the  tap-root  being  cut  or  injnred.  This  prejudice  is,  we 
think,  disproved  by  the  experimenta  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  First  Report  now  bel'ore  us.  A  held  of  several  acres  in  Dean 
Forest  was  sown  with  acorns  about  twenty-nine  years  ago.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  yoars,  forty  or  (ifly  trees  were  transplanted  from  tliia 
patch  into  the  open  forest.  In  the  course  of  the  last  four  or  live 
years,  others,  to  the  ntimber  of  several  thousands,  have  been  taken 
firom  the  seme  plot  and  transplanted  into  the  neighbouring  open 
parts.  Id  1809,  three  of  the  trees  that  were  first  transplanted,  three 
-that  were  transplanted  in  1807,  and  six  which  remained  in  their 
original  place,  (not  hampered  in  their  (tjowth  hy  bnng  too  close 
together,)  were  carefully  measured  in  the  presence  of  the  surveyor^ 
general,  at  the  beieht  of  six  feel  from  the  ground.  Tliey  were  again 
measured  in  the  following  year, '  when  it  appeared  that  those  which 
had  been  tcansplanted  first  bad  increased  the  most;  those  to«n»- 
l^anted  in  1807  the  4iext;  and  of  those  which  mmained  in  their 
original  place,  two  had  not  increased  at  all,  and  the  other  four  not 
so  much  as  any  of  those  trancpl anted.'*  Mr.  T.  A.  Kn^t,  whose 
knowledge  of  vegetable  economy  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute, 
vssertB  that  the  tap-root  is  of  coaseqaence  only  during  the  fitat  year's 
growth  of  the  tree,  and  that  shortening  the  tap  and  lateral  roots  of 
young  trees  tends  much  to  increase  dieir  future  growth,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  their  roots. 

lliere  are  other  causes  which  prevent  the  planting  of  large 
tracts  of  ground,  and  thus  perpetua^ng  those  magnificent  woods 
which  England  once  possessed,  but  which  have  long  been  disap- 
pearing from  almost  every  part  of  the  island.  Many  great  estate* 
have  been  divided  and  parcelled  out  among  a  number  of  new 
proprielore,  whose  sole  object  is  improvement  of  the  land  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  and  whose  new  plantations,  if  any,  extend  not 
beyond  the  clump  or  the  belt,  the  filling  up  of  a  comer,  or  cover- 
ing the  top  of  a  hill  with  firs  or  larches,  or  sudi  other  trees  as  are 
found  to  grow  on  the  poorest  soils,  and  to  yield  the  speediest 
returns. 

But  of  the  woodlands  still  suflered  to  remain  in  die  country,  a 
very  small  proportion  furnishes  any  limber  fit  for  the  construction 
of  large  ships  of  war.  Some  of  the  ancient  and  opulent  families 
may  take  a  pride  in  the  preservation  of  diose  venerable  and  stately 
oaks,  those  sacred  groves  planted  by  their  ancestors,  and  not  suffer 
the  axe  to  approach  them.  We  may  also  observe  in  many  of  die 
well-clothed  domains,  trees  of  two  and  three  centuries  old,  too  far 
advanced  in  decay  to  be  of  any  use  as  naval  timber.     But  others 

*  fint  Report  of  tbe  Caiiiininiiiien«f  biiM^iij'iWoDd^&c.  App.  p.  IM. 
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again,  and  by  far  Uie  greater  namber,  consider  their  woodlands  at 
their  bankers,  on  yvhotuf.  they  give  drafts  at  sight:  and  i^en  hard 
pressed^  not  merely  thin  the  trees,  but  cut  close  as  they  go 'along. 
Others  again,  from  the  effects  of  contested  elections,  gaming,  and 
tlu)8e  other  fashionable  follies  which  encourage  extravagance  in  all 
its  shapes,  are  compelled  to  let  the  family  estates  slip  from  them 
altogether.  It  frequently  happens  that  lai^ge  domains  of  this  kind 
pass  from  the  hands  of  an  improvident  heir  into  those  of  Jews  and 
land-jobbers.  The  first  operatioe  is  to  cut  down  all  the  timber  to 
raise  money  in  part  of  payment;  the  next  to  partition  the  estate, 
and  sell  it  in  lots. 

But  setting  aside  all  these  causes  of  the  diminution  of  timber, 
there  is  one  general  principle  which  will  eventually  operate  in  pro^ 
ducing  that  effect.  Men  will  fell  their  timber,  or  let  it  stand,  as  ia 
most  consistent  with  their  feelings,  their  necessides,  or  their  self- 
interest  ;  and  the  two  latter,  in  these  expensive  times,  will  be  found 
generally  to  preponderate,  uid  to  operate  more  strongly  to  the 
cutting  down  of  oak  timber  before  it  is  of  any  use  for  naval  pui^ 
poses,  than  to  let  it  grow  till  it  shall  become  fit  for  such  purposes: 
In  the  first  place,  an  oak  plant  worth  twenty  shillingB  will  not  pay 
common  interest  for  letting  it  stand.  The  enormous  price  of  oak 
bark  used  by  the  tanners,  aqd  which  in  a  very  few  years  has  risen 
from  £5  a  ton  to  £90,  is  a  strohg  temptation  to  cut  down  young 
saplings  for  the  value  of  the  bark  alone,  just  as  in  some  parts  of 
South  America  cattle  are  slain  for  the  sake  of  their  hides.  ^If  a 
substitute  could  be  found  for  oak  bark,  it  would  be  the  means  of 
preserving  many  an  oak  tree;  even  a  bounty  on  die  importation  of 
it  might  have  that  tendency.  The  bark  of  the  larch  has  been  tried*, 
and,  in  Scotland,  said  to  succeed;  but  this  is  considered  as  doubt* 
ful.  The  heavy  tax  on  the  importation  of  foreign  timber,  and 
especially  of  deal  timber,  has  encouraged  the  plantation  of  fir  and 
larch,  but  it  operates  as  a  bounty  on  the  consumption  of  British 
oak.  When  these  firs  and  larches  shall  become  fit  for  use,  and  the 
tax  on  foreign  deal  in  consequence  be  removed,  the  price  of  oak 
will  necessarily  fall;  and  more  trees  of  a  certain  growth  will  then 
be  left  to  stand  for  lai^e  timber,  the  scarcity  of  which  will  always 
keep  up  its  price;  but  whUe  bark  remains  at  the  present  ex- 
travagant price,  there  is  no  security  for  the  sapling  oak. 

Of  the  vast  plantations  which  have  recently  been  made  in  Scot:- 
htnd,  very  few,  we  believe,  have  any  portion  of  oak  trees  in  them ; 
and  little  or  no  oak  timber  is  to  be  met  with  in  tliat  country,  be- 
yond the  ornamental  trees  which  are  planted  round  the  houses,  and 
which  are  there  called  *  Policies.' 

In  Ireland  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Exclusive  of  some  old 
oaks  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  gentlemen's  parks  as  ornamental 
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timber,  there  is  liot  probably  on  the  whole  island  as  much  oak 
timber  of  proper  dimensions  as  would  be  sufficient  for  building  a 
single  ship  of  the  line ;  and  most  of  the  few  young  plantations  were 
xut  down  in  the  rebellion  to  make  handles  for  pikes. 

Of  the  voluminous  report  of  the  commissioners  for  revising  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  evidence  collected  by  them,  we 
know  no  more  than  that  when  a  motion  for  printing  it  was  made, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  withhold  the 
publication,  for  fear  of  creating  alarm  ;  the  very  reason  why  the 
most  extensive  publicity  should  have  been  given  to  it.  We  know 
that  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  always  for  putting  off 
^e  evil  day,  and  afraid  to  '  look  the  danger  of  a  scarcity  boldly  in 
the  face/  '  If,'  said  the  late  Lord  Melville,  '  there  are  any 
'  parts  of  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  that  commission,  (of  Naval 
Revision,)  which  it  is  expedient  to  conceal,  still  much  useful 
information  might  be  given  to  parliament  and  the  public,  con- 
i  sistently  with  such  reserve.     I  am  not  aware  that  any  good  can  re- 

sult from  such  a  determined  concealments  If  there  is  just  cause 
pf  alarm  from  the  increased  decay  and  scarcity  of  an  article  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  empire,  the  knowledge 
of  such  an  impending  danger  would  be  the  strongest  incitement  to 
the  public  at  large  cordially  to  concur  in  every  measure  which  go- 
•terament  may  think  necessary  to  ward  off  so  serious  a  calamity .** 

We  heartily  concur  in  these  sentiments.  We  are  6rmly  persuaded 
that,  if  it  should  appear,  on  public  investigation,  that  an  alarming 
scarcity  of  a  material  so  '  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  the  empire'  did 
really  exist,  the  great  landholders  would  vie  with  each  other  which 
should  be  die  first  to  set  apart  the  greatest  portion  of  land  for  the 
planting  of  oaks,  for  the  use  of  future  generations.  Such  was  the 
effect  produced  by  the  Sylva  of  Evelyn,  at  a  time  when  the  wood- 
•  lands  of  England  had  nearly  disappeared  : — ^the  fruits  of  whose  ex- 
ertions we  have  been  gatherii^  in  our  own  times. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Land  Revenues,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  179^,  was  made  sufficiently  public,  and  yet  no  such 
beneficial  effects  resulted  from  it.  Let  it  however  be  recollected, 
that  their  inquiries  were  instituted  at  a  time  of  pf pfoundf  pesce ; 
that  no  one  could  have  anticipated  a  twenty  years'  war ;  that  the 
scarcity  then  apprehended  was  not  immediate  but  prospective;  that 
the  Commissioners  under-rated  the  future  annual  consumption  of 
timber  for  the  navy  nearly  by  one  half;  and  tliat  they  calculated  upon 
an  annual  average  tonnage  from  prize  ships,  which,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  has  not  been  realized.    They  moreover  concluded  their  report 
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bj  an  opinion  that,  if  the  wise  and  provident  enactments  of  the  sti 
tutes  or  Charles  II.  and  William  III.  for  enclosures  and  plantatioi 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  New  Forest  had  been  duly  enforce* 
those  two  forests  would  then  have  been  nearly  equal  to  furni^  tl 
annual  demands  of  the  royal  dock-yards;  recommending  that  a  sull 
cieut  quantity  of  laud  belonging  to  the  crown  should  be  set  apa 
for  that  purpose,  which,  by  their  computation,  would  amount  1 
100,000  acres. 

The  report  indeed  was  calculated  to  tranquillize  rather  tht 
alarm  tbe  public  mindj  aud  if  the  measures  recommended  hi 
then  been  carried  into  effect,  the  present  prospect  would  t 
less  discouragiug ;  but  Mr.  Fordyce  met  with  insurmountable  di 
ficulties  in  tbe  execution  of  the  plan  on  which  the  commissione: 
had  founded  their  hopes  of  future  supply,  for  appropriating  land  i 
that  extent  as  nnrsenes  for  naval  limber.  His  bill  relative  to  ll 
New  Forest,  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  was  lost 
the  other  house.  The  law  officers  of  tbe  crown  were  of  opinic 
that  the  acts  of  Charles  II.  and  William  HI.  required  new  anthi 
ri^  from  the  legislature.  There  was  besides  some  clashing  in  tl 
authorities  of  the  surveyor-general  of  tbe  land  revenue,  and  the  sii 
feyor-general  of  the  woods  and  forests,  and  oeitfaer  of  them  w. 
ioTested  with  sufficient  powers.  These  two  departments  aro  do 
united,  and  their  functions  transferred  to  a  board  of  commissione 
for  the  management  of  both.  We  have  now  before  us  their  fir 
triennial  report,  which  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  i 
Commons.  We  present  our  readers  with  that  part  of  it  which  r 
lates  to  die  important  subject  of  raising  a  supply  of  navai  limber 
tlie  royal  forests. 

'  It  appears  from  authentic  information  and  statements,  which  ha< 
been  before  ui,  that  the  tonnage  of  the  navy  in  I806,  amounted 
77^.0^7  tons,  which,  at  1|  load  to  a  ton,  would  have  required,  to  bvi 
the  whole,  1,164,085  loads;  and  taliiag  tbe  average  duration  of  Bi 
tish-built  ships  to  be  fourteen  years,  the  annual  averse  quantity 
timber  requisite  for  such  a  navy,  would  be  83,149  loads,  ejcJMice 

'  The  average  annual  quantity  actually  used  both  in  building  ai 
inaintaiuiDg  or  repairing  the  navy  for  eighteen  years,  from  the  1st  i 
ilanuary  1789  to  the  1st  of  January  I8O6,  has  been  calculated  at  85,OS 
loads;  but  the  average  quantity  in  the  prizes  taken  during  those  eighlet 
years,  exclusive  of  recaptures,  had  been  21,341  loads,  which  deduct* 
Fram  the  whole  number  of  8d;203  loads,  leaves  t>3,86l  loads. 

*  Tbe  great  increase  of  the  navy,  both  by  buiidiog  and  capture,  b 
.ween  the  beginning  of  the  above  period  of  eighteen  years  and  the  ye> 
'8O6,  wilt  account  for  the  amallnesa  of  tbe  difference  between  an  a 
onsumption  of  83,149  loads,  (calculated  according  to  the  qua: 
ity  ef  navy  shipping  in  lh«  last  year  of  that  period,)  crc&whv  of  r 
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ptin,  and  only  85,303  loads,  (on  tbe  arenge  of  the  whole  period,)  in* 
sUding  repaiis. 

'  We  huve  not  ascertained  bow  inuch  ought  to  ha*e  been  added  to 
the  83,149  load*  for  annual  repain ;  but  as  it  bos  been  stated  gene- 
tally  that  from  100,000  to  130,000  loads  by  the  year  would  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  navy  on  its  present  fooling,  it  follows,  i(  wc  take 
the  medium  of  1 10,000  loads  for  the  whole,  that  about  37,000  of  that 
number  would  be  annually  employed  in  re]lairs. 

'  If  for  building  and  repain  together  the  whole  annual  demand  is 
put  at  110,000  loads,  then,  alter  deducting  31,341  loads  as  the  ave- 
rage  of  prizes,  tbe  annual  quantity  necessary  to  be  provided  for  both 
purposes  will  be  &8,659  loada. 

*  It  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable  supposition,  that  of  these  6B,659 
loads,  38,6A9  may  in  future  be  supplied,  (even  assuming  what  is  ex- 
tremely  probable,  that  little  or  no  oaks  shall  be  suffered  to  remain  on 
private  estates  till  they  attain  the  sise  of  large  timber),  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  greater  quantity  of  other  sorts  of  wood  in  tlie  construction 
of  ships  of  war,  and  tbe  use  of  other  means  and  resources  to  economiie 
British  oak,   on  accouul  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  that  sort  of 

'  This  leaves  60,000  loads  of  such  oak  as  the  quantity  which  would 
be  sufficient  annually  to  support,  at  its  present  unexampled  magnitude, 
the  whole  British  navy,  includingsbipsol  war  of  all  sons,  but  which  may 
be  taken  as  equivalent,  together,  to  twenty  seventy-fours,  each  of  which, 
one  with  another,  contains  about  3000  tons,  or  would  require,  at  the 
rate  of  a  load  and  a  half  to  the  ton,  3000  loads,  making  J  ust  60,000  loads 
for  twenty  such  ships. 

'  It  is  a  current  opinion,  that  not  more  than  forty  oaks  can  be  pro- 
duced and  grow  to  maturity  on  an  acre  of  laud. — Taking  the  average 
quantity  of  timber  in  each  tree  at  a  load  and  a  biilf,  lUOO  acres  will, 
at  the  end  of  100  years,  the  period  of  time  generally  allowed  for  ilie 
full  growth  of  an  oak,  produce  60,000  lo.ids,  or  enough,  with  the  con- 
current resources  of  captures,  &c.  above  mentioned,  to  maintain  tbe 
navy  on  its  present  scaie  for  a  year. 

*  And,  according  lo  this  deduction,  100,000  acres  would  be  requisite, 
and  adequate,  it  so  planted  and  managed ;  that  the  timber  on  each 
1000  could  be  felled  in  successive  years,  and  t&at  1000  immediately 
leplanled,  for  maintaining  a  navy  like  the  present  for  ever,'* 

It  is  an  obvious  mistake,  however,  to  calculate  the  annual  de- 
mand 00  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  navy,  when  little  more  than 
ha/J'  of  that  tonnage  is  employed,  the  remainder  cousisting  of 
•hips  in  ordinary,  hulks,  &c.  If  therefore  85,202  loads  of  timber 
have  actua/ly  been  used  annually,  it  only  proves  to  us  the  lament- 
able fact  that  the  duration  of  the  navy,  instead  of  foarteen,  is  no 
more  than  seven  years ;  and  ne  greatly  fear  thai  the  latter  will  be 
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foaad  much  nearer  the  mark  if  we  continue  to  buUd,  aa  of  lati 
years,  in  merchants'  yards — but  more  of  this  presently.* 

The  commissioners  then  proceed  to  shew,  1 .  How  the  lOOfiOi 
acres  are  to  be  obtained.  2.  Id  what  course  or  rotation  to  b< 
planted.  3.  How  the  supply  is  to  he  furnished  till  the  timber  ti 
be  planted  shall  arrive  at  the  requisite  maturity.  On  the  firs 
point  it  appears  from  a  report  of  Lord  Glenbervie,  when  surveyor 
genera]  of  ihe  woods,  &.c.  tliat  60,000  acres  might  be  reckonei 
upon  from  the  seveml  royal  forests;  and  it  was  suggested  that  thi 
remaining  40,000  might  probably  be  obtained  from  forest  lands  u 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster — from  Needwood  forest,  SOUO  acres  o 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  crown — from  allotments  to  thi 
crown  on  tlie  division  of  wastes  and  commons — by  purchase  o 
otherwise  of  lands  locally  situated  within  tlie  different  royal  forest 
occupied  by  individuals  either  by  legal  title  or  by  encroachments— 
by  purchase  of  woodlands  from  private  onuers — and  by  purchasinj 
out,  or  refusing  the  renewal  of,  crown  leases  of  land  cootaiiiiag  oal 
coppices  or  land  fit  for  the  growth  of  oak.  To  which  might  b< 
added  a  reservatiou  in  ever^  enclosure  bill  of  a  certain  proportioi 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  planting  oaks,  beside 
sn  obligatory  clause  to  plant  o>aks  in  the  fences  at  limited  dis 
tauces.  It  is  well  known  that  hedge  timber,  by  its  constant  es< 
posure  to  the  sun  and  weather,  is  far  superior  to  forest  timber;  ant 
no  good  reason  that  we  know  of  can  be  aifsigned  against  those  tw( 
easy  and  certain  measures  of  raising  a  future  supply.  'I'he  Com- 
inusioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  observed  that  we  had  twent] 
mSliona  of  acres  of  wasle  land  in  the  kingdom,  a  two-bundredtli 
part  of  which,  or  100,000  acres  set  apart  for  planting,  would  al 
once  furnish  the  whole  quantity  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 

On  the  second  point  the  surveyor-general  was  induced  to  think 
from  various  considerations,  in  wluch  we  entirely  concur,  that  th< 
100,000  acres  should  be  enclosed  and  planted  at  the  rate  of  about 
4000  acres  annusUy,  which  would  complete  the  whole  in  twenty- 
Ave  years.  And  thirdly,  the  prf  sent  and  intermediate  supply  wUI 
be  obtained  from  timber  now  ready  for  felling,  and  in  its  difl'ereni 
stages,  in  the  royal  forests — on  private  estates — from  thinnings  ol 
ihe  new  plantations  for  inferior  purposes — by  importations  ol 
foreign  oak — and  by  the  use  of  other  kinds  of  timber.  The  report 
concludes  by  a  statement  of  what  has  actually  been  done  oi 

'Ins  foniMr  article  on  thiiiubjectweciriniated  the  toniuge  of  the  naij  n  mpJoy 
>l  400,000 ;  tbe  >*engc  (tuniiion  ot  B  (hip  of  wu  al  twelTC  yait  wid  ■  faalfi  uid 
alkioin^  oue-fburlb  part  for  rcpiin,  wo  calculated  the   umnal  cmisuDiplion  of  oak 

timlKrtoi  the  iiafjr  al  60,000  loads.  Webmescen  no  grounds  for  dtering  our  opinion 
00  ibii  point — prorided,  honever,  we  shatl  benceforwuid  cictude  from  the  uavy  mer- 
chant-built ahipi  of  tbe  line. 

undertal^en 
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undertaken  in  proBecutioo  of  the  plans  for  raising  navy  timber; 
and  the  exertions  that  have  been  used  by  Lord  Glenbervie,  and 
his  colleagues,  appear  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  praiseworthy — th^ 
•eem  to  have  already  appropriated  about  35,000  acres  for  this 
purpose. 

The  principal  resources  in  our  opinion  for  the  next  fif^  or  sixty 
years  must  be  looked  for  in  the  importation  of  foreign  timber,  and 
the  substitution  of  other  woods  for  oak.  If  the  u«e  of  British  oak 
was  confined  to  the  navy,  we  should  say  with  the  London  ship- 
builders that  there  was  no  apprehension  of  a  scarci^,  but  we  have 
•hewn,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  consumption  of  oak  timber 
in  the  navy  b  but  one-tenth  part  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  die 
country ;  and  of  this  small  proportion  a  certain  part,  perhaps  one- 
aixth  or  one-eighth,  his  been  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
The  largest  importation,  however,  in  any  one  year  has  not,  we  be- 
lieve, exceeded  S0,000  loads ;  but  the  quantity  of  fir  limber  imported 
has  been  from  240  to  S30,000  loads  a-year.  Of  this  fir  we  are 
now  building  a  considerable  number  of  the  largest  class  of  frigates, 
which,  though  less  durable  than  oak,  will  be  the  means  of  savir^ 
BO  much  of  this  more  valuable  timber,  and  probably  of  sparing  from 
the  axe  our  native  trees  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  standing  lilt  they  arrive 
at  a  sufiicient  growth  for  building  ships  of  the  line.  These  are  die 
only  trees,  while  bark  remains  at  the  present  price,  that  will  ever 
reach  that  standii^  on  private  proper^ ;  and  when  those  shall  be 
exhausted,  and  until  the  new  plantations  of  the  crown  lauds  shall 
be  fit  for  use,  we  have  only  to  look  forward  to  the  two  great  sources 
of  supply  which  we  still  have  within  ourselves — the  larch,  elm, 
beech,  Slc.  plantations  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  teak  of  India. 

No  timber  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  larch  with  the  same  rapidity  of  growth.  It  fails  only, 
where  all  other  woods  fail,  not  even  oak  and  teak  excepted, 
when  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  beat  and  moisture,  of  wind 
and  water;  but  for  ell  the  lower  parts  of  a  ship  and  those  that  are 
constantly  immersed  ■□  water,  larch  may  be  considered  as  very  little 
inferior  to  oak.  So  fully  impressed  was  the  Empress  CaUierioe 
with  the  valuable  properties  of  this  timber  that  the  exportation  of 
it  from  Russia  was,  and  we  believe  still  is,  prohibited,  llie  ra^ 
pidity  of  its  growth  is  such  that  it  has  been  found,  by  repeated  trials, 
to  double  in  diameter  that  of  the  oak  in  a  given  time,  and  con^e- 

3uently,  the  bulks  being  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  to  pro- 
lice,  in  the  same  time,  four  times  the  quantity  of  timber.  Its 
usual  annual  increase,  till  it  arrives  at  a  certain  age,  is  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  circumference ;  so  that  a  tree  of  thirlj 
years  standing  will  measure  from  four  to  five  feet  in  girth.  There 
ara  well  authenticated  instances  of  trees  of  sixty  years  of  age  mea- 
suring 
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suring  twelve  feet  in  girth  and  producing  three  hundred  feet  of 
timber:  others  of  fifty  years  have  been  found  to  measure  ten  feet 
in  girth  and  seventy  feet  in  height  of  stem.  Mr.  Marshall  mea- 
sured a  larch  in  the  grounds  of  Bkir  of  Athol,  which,  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  girthed  upwards  of  eight  feet  and  was  estimated 
to  contain  four  tons  of  timber;  its  age  fifty-four  years.  At  Dun- 
keld  he  measured  another  of  little  more  than  fifty  years  old,  which^ 
at  the  same  height,  girthed  eight  feet  and  a  half;  it  was  nearly  an 
hundred  feet  high,  and  its  solid  contents  were  from  four  to  five  tons  of 
timber.  The  Dukes  of  Athol  and  Montrose,  Lord  Fife,  and  several 
other  great  landholders  in  Scotland,  have  made  very  extl^nsive  plan- 
tations of  this  tree  and  the  Scotch  fir,  which  are  rapidly  rising  into 
magnificent  forests,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  com* 
pensate  in  some  measure  tlic  loss  of  our  native  oak  timber.  The 
mducement,  indeed,  to  plant  larch  operates  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  dbcouragement  to  plant  oak;  not  only  because  it 
will  grow  on  poor  gravelly  soils^  not  fit  for  an^  other  kind  of  produce^ 
but  also  because  the  returns  of  profit  are  rapid  and  prodigious.  The 
Bishop  of  LandafP,  in  a  pa^er  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  has  given  a  calculation  of  the  probable  ex- 
pense and  profit,  at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  of  a  plantation  of  larches 
made  by  himself,  consisting  of  322,500  trees  on  379  acres  of  land. 
The  expense  of  planting  ai  thirty  shillings  a  thousand — the  com- 
pound interest  at  5  per  cent,  for  sixty  years — the  loss  of  rent  at 
half  a  crown  an  acre,  make  the  whole  loss  sustained  at  the  end  of 
sixty  years  amount  to  <£  13,798.  At  twenty  years  from  the  plant- 
ing he  reckons  on  thinning  out  1 6 1,000;  at  forty  years  80,000, 
and  at  sixty  years  the  r^aining  QOfiOO,  *  The  price,'  says  he, '  of 
161,000  trees  of  twenty  years  growth  improved  for  forty  years, 
together  with  that  of  80^000  trees  improved  for  twenty  years,  be- 
ing added  to  that  of  80^000  trees  of  sixty  years  growth,  wUl,  I  con- 
jecture, upon  the  most  moderate  computation,  amount  to  £  1 50,000, 
if  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  the  price  of  foreign  fir  wood 
continue  for  sixty  years  without  diminution.'  Most  heartily  do  we 
pray  that  the  venerable  prelate's  calculations  may  be  realized,  and 
that  his  numerous  family  may  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  laudable 
exertions  in  this  important  and  patriotic  undertaking. 

Our  immediate  reliance,  however,  for  relief  must  rest  chiefly  on 
the  teak  of  India.  Already  two  ships  of  the  line  have  been  launched 
from  the  dock-yard  of  Bombay,  and  two  others  we  understand  have 
been  ordered  to  be  built.  Each  of  these,  as  we  before  mentioned, 
is  to  bring  home  its  duplicate  in  its  hold  to  be  set  up  in  his 
Majesty's  yards  at  home.  Several  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  are 
also  ordered  to  be  built;  and  we  trust  that  no  fallacious  repr^-* 
lentations  will  intervene  so  as  to  overturn,  this  system  of  buildii^ 
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ships  for  the  navj  in  our  Indian  territories^  or  to  prevent  the  import 
of  teak  timber  from  them  for  the  use  of  the  dockyards;  but  that  the 
plan  will  be  continued  until  we  have,  at  least,  half  the  naval  forc6 
of  the  empire  composed  of  this  almost  imperishable  material.  If 
the  first  cost  of  the  ships  built  in  India,  through  the  medium  of  the 
East  India  Company,  be  somewhat  more  than  the  cost  of  the  same 
classes  of  ships  respectively  at  home,  their  prolonged  duration  makes 
them  incomparably  cheaper  in  the  end.  It  is  not  frue,  as  the  home 
builders  would  have  us  believe,  that  mercantile  ships  can  be  built 
and  fitted  in  India  for  one-third  less  cost  than  in  England,  and  that 
therefore  they  are  not  built  for  the  growing  and  progressive  wants 
of  navigation,  but  for  sale  in  England.  They  are  built,  as  we  said 
before,  as  the  means  and  the  only  means  of  transmitting  home  the 
capitals  of  individuals  realized  in  India,  and  transmitting  them 
moreover  in  that  kind  of  produce  which  could  not  otherwise  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  natives. 

•  It  is  now  too  late  to  deplore  that  policy  which  has  taught  the 
Asiatics  to  rival  us  in  the  art  of  ship- building,  and  in  many  spe- 
ties  of  manufacture.  There  are  parts^  we  have  understood,  in  the 
construction  of  tlie  Minden  from  which  our  best  builders  might 
derive  instruction.  That  narrow-minded  and  selfish  policy  is  no 
longer  of  avail  which,  in  the  true  spirit  of  trading,  would  mono- 
polize to  ourselves  allthe  commerce  and  all  the  manufactures  of 
the  world.  The  sounder  and  more  liberal  opinion  now  is,  that 
commerce  and  manufactures  increase  and  multiply,  in  every  indivi- 
dual country,  the  more  they  are'  in  general  cultivation,  and  the 
more  widely  they  are  spread  throughout  the  world. 

But,  say  the  advocates  for  limiting  ship-building  to  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  the  navigation  act,  that  monument  of  human  wis- 
dom on  which  our  salvation  depends,  and  the  deep  and  provident 
policy  of  which  has  been  applauded  by  Bacon,  (who,  by  the  way, 
died  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  act  was  in  existence,)  and 
Clarendon,  and  *  even'  by  Doctor  Smith,  is  violated  by  the  *  feehle 
and  puny  statesmen  of  to-day.'  It  is  not  unusual  to  attempt  to 
prop  up  a  tottering  argument  by  the  revival  of  prejudices  which 
have  taken  hold  of  the  public  mhid,  and  by  quoting  the  opi- 
nions of  the  great  men  of  former  days.  The  navigation  act  has 
frequently  been,  and  must  necessarily  be,  suspended^  during  war ; 
it  is  violated  every  hour  in  the  trade  of  every  part  of  die  world; 
and  if  Lord  Clarendon,  or  *  even'  Adam  Smith,  could  be  asked 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  employ 
foreign-built  ships,  or  to  Cramp  our  trade  for  want  of  ships,  or  to 
dismantle  the  navy,  fliat  trading  ships  may  be  '  navigated  according 
to  law,'  we  have  very  little  doubt  of  the  answer  they  would  make 
to  such  questions.     But  Adam  Smith's  praise  of  this  act,  the 
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offspring  of  national  animosity  and  jealousy  levelled  against  thcl 
Butch,  is  faint  indeed.  He  states  it  be,  as  it  unquestionably  is, 
uafavourable  to  foreign  commerce,  and  to  the  growth  of  that*'^ 
opulenc^e  which  arises  out  of  it;  and  concludes  thiat,  *  as  defence 
is  much  more  important  than  opulence,  the  act  of  navigation  is, 
perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England.* 

But  further,  say  the  advocates  of  the  Thames  ship-builders,  wd 
may  lose  India,  and  the  enemy  get  possession  of  those  resources 
which  we  have  taught  the  natives  to  bring  into  full  and  effective 
activity.  So  we  may,  and  we  may  lose  Ireland  to6 ;  and  perhaps 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  think  it  the  best  policy  to  discourage 
all  improvement,  on  the  same  ground,  even  in  Ireland.  We  think 
however  that,  if  we  are  to  lose  India,  the  ^rest  way  of  recovering 
it  is  ^o  rhake  our  loss  both  Telt  and  regretted  by  the  natives;' 
and  the  surest  wa'y  of  gaining  the  affection  of  the  natives  is  to' 
avail  ourselves  of  the  resources  of  the  country  by  encoura- 
ging a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  people.  But  the  fact  is,  that^ 
the  Asiatics  require  not  our  teaching  them  to  build  ships.  TUe 
French  in  Rangoon  long  ago  taught  them  that  art  in  perfection;  and 
the  only  difference  is,  that  the  British  merchants  resident  in  India 
now  biuld  ships  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  with  the  teak  of  India, 
instead  of  purchasing  them  at  Rangoon  where  they  are  built  of  the 
teak  of  Ava  and  Pegu;  and  we  think  that  unprejudiced  men  will 
agree  in  the  policy  of  making  use  of  the  teak  forests  oh  our  own' 
territories,,  while  they  remain  in  our  possession,  rather  than  leaving 
them  untouched  and  available  for  the  services  of  the  enemy  '  in 
the  event  of  our  losing  India.' 

So,  however,  think  not  (he  ship-builders  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Not  more  pregnant  with  evils  was  the  box  of  Pandora* 
than,  according  to  their  statements,  will  the  measure  be  of  build- 
ing ships  in  India  and  admitting  them  to  a  registry  in  England. 
AH  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  the  manufactures,  mines,  agriculture^' 
fisheries,  shipping,  colonies  and  revenue  are  marshalled  in  array, 
with  th^»  various  trades  and  occupations  dependant  on  them,  from 
the  ship-builder  down  to  the  green-grocer  and  the  dealer  in 
oakum,  and  made  subservient  to  the  ship-owners  of  London,' 
who,  witli  this  host  of  dependants,  are  all  to  be  ruined  by  half  a' 
dozen  '  black  ships,'  as  they  are  pleased'  to  call  them,  bringing  car- 
goes of  raw  produce  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

Another  argument,  which  they  consider  not  the  least  powerful 
in  the  effect  they  wish  to  produce,  is  grounded  on  the  alleged  dis- 
tress that  would  ensue  to  the  numerous  shipwrights  and  their' 
familres  by  being  deprived  of  employment.  We  are  told  that  '  no 
less  than  570  ships  of  our  present  navy  have  been  constructed  in 
the  private  yards,  wliich,  in  peace,  hav9  always  been  hitherto  the 
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l^lum  for  the  artificer  and  abipwriglit;'  that  if  a  portioD  only  of 
Alia  branch  is  loHt  to  the  mother  country,  (that  is  to  the  half  dozen 
sstabliahmente  od  the  Thames,)  '  the  shipwright  must  he  driven  to 
ibe  necessity  of  ahandoning  his  native  country,  and  a  large  emigra- 
tion will  necessarily  take  place.'  We  well  recollect  that  the  same 
und  of  lamentation  was  loudly  sounded  from  the  ports  of  Liverpool 
ind  Bristol  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  that  valuable 
rlass  of  men,  (he  sbipwrighb,  would  he  doomed  to  suffer,  in  con- 
lequeoce  of  that  impolitic  and  pernicious  measure,  the  abolition 
)f  the  slave-trade.  To  ward  off,  in  some  degree,  the  terrible 
:alaniity  about  to  befall  these  celebrated  sea-port  towns,  the 
*Iavy  Board  was  directed  to  contract  for  the  buildiug  of  two  or 
hree  frigates  at  each ;  and  notice  was  given  that  all  such  shipwrighiii 
md  artificers  as  wuJied  to  enter  into  His  M^esty's  dockyards 
rould  be  received  therein;  no  frigates,  however,  were  contracted 
or,  no  emigraUon  of  shipwrights  followed,  no  application  for 
employment  was  made,  and  IJverpool  and  Bristol  have  continued 

0  flourish  as  they  did  before. 

Ilius  also  with  regard  to  the  shipwrights  of  the  river  lliames. 
.n  spite  of  all  the  *  black  ships'  that  have  been  built  in  India — 
lotwithstanding  the  great  demand  for  shipwrights  in  the  king's 
tards,  amounting,  wc  believe,  to  many  hundreds — notwithstand- 
ng  the  encouraging  prospects  offered  in  the  king's  service,    of 

1  provision  in  old  age,  when  unfit /or  further  Ubour,  which  they 
lave  not  to  look  up  to  in  the  merchants'  yards — vre  do  not  under- 
tand  that  many  have  applied  for  employment.  Tlie  present  enjoy- 
nent  of  a  few  additional  shillings  a-week,  earned  by  excessive  exer- 
ion,  a  mode  of  employment  where  less  restraint  and  control  are 
ixercised  than  in  the  king's  yards,  and  a  reliance  on  parish  relief 
vheu  worn  out,  render  them  insensible  or  at  least  indifferent  to  the 
uperior  advantages  held  out  in  His  Majesty's  dockyards.  The 
ruth  is  that  artificers,  of  all  others,  are  least  disposed  to  emigrate^ 
ir,  if  they  can  avoid  it,  to  chauge  their  place  of  abode.  There  are 
Iways,  and  in  all  places,  so  many  other  trades  and  manufactures  of 

similar  nature  to  their  own,  that  an  ingenious  artificer  finds  no 
liflicuhy  in  transferring  tfie  labour  of  a  shipwright,  for  instance,  into 
hat  of  a  millwright,  a  wheelwright  or  a  house-carpenter.  But  at  any 
Bte  it  would  he  far  more  beneficial  for  tlie  public  to  pension  on 
le  whole  of  the  shipwrights  employed  in  the  king's  yuida,  on  the 
etum  of  peace,  than  to  seiSd  them  to  the  '  asylum'  of  the  mer- 
bants'  yards,  on  the  condition  of  employing  those  yards  to  build 
bips  of  the  line  on  the  br^ikiiie  out  of  the  next  war. 

This  assistance,  which  the  pnvate  yards  afford  to  the  king's  yards 
1  time  of  war,  is  in  fact  the  main  argument  on  which  the  sbip- 
uilders  of  the  Thames  ground  their  claims  for  consideration. 
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'  No  less  than  570  ships  of  our  present  navy  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  private  yards/  says  ope  of  their  advocates:  *  the 
number  now  building/  say  the  collected  body,  '  in  private  yards, 
is  three  times  that  which  were  building  at  any  one  time  before/ 
Ihis  immoderate  share  of  employment  serves  to  explain  at  least 
die  difficulty  of  entering  shipwrights  for  the  king's  yards,  and  suffi- 
ciently  points  out  a  speedy  method  of  removing  that  difficulty ;  and 
ve  trust  that  ere  long  it  will  be  completely  removed*  Nay,  we  are 
willing  to  cherish  a  hope  that  we  shall  never  again  see  a  single  ship 
of  the  line  set  up  on  the  stocks  of  a  private  yard,  and  few  fri- 
gates. At  ^ny  rate  let  them  be  contented  with  building  frigates, 
sloopsy  and  smaller  vessels.  Our  wishes,  in  this  respect,  arise 
from  no  other  motive  than  a  firm  conviction  of  the  ruinous  effects 
resulting  from  the  practice  of  building  large  ships  by  contract — ft 
practice  which  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  can  justify — which 
occasions  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  a  vast  consump*- 
&>n  of  timber,  and  which  has  produced  in  return  an  inefficient  and 
j  rotten  navy.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  making  good  these 
assertions. 

Without  adverting  to  the  well  known  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  ship  built  of  late  years  in  merchants'  yards  which  has  not 
required  to  be  rebuilt  in  six  or  seven  years,  and  many  of  them  to 
be  paid  off  after  four  or  five  years  service,  we  believe  it  is  a  com*, 
mon  computation  among  builders,  that  the  superiority  of  the  ships 
boilt  in  the  king's  yards  is  to  those  built  in  private  yards  at  least  as 
4  to  3 ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  A  private  builder  cannot  h% 
supposed  to  keep  on  hand,  as  a  dead  capital  for  three  or  four  years, 
a  stock  of  timber  fit  for  a  74  gun  ship  which  he  may  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  building,  as  he  must  know  that  the  public  will  only 
have  recourse  to  him  in  time  of  necessity.  He  therefore  contracts 
to  build  while  the  tree  is  growing  in  the  forest;  and  the  timber  is 
commonly  reared  into  the  ship  before  the  powers  of  vegetation  are 
extinct.  The  workmanship  is  avowedly  inferior,  being  wholly,  per* 
formed  by  task  and  job,  and  not  exfimined  widi  that  degree  of  care, 
which  the  officers  in  the  king's  yards,  for  their  pvvn  credit,  ar^  in 
the  habit  of  exerting.  By  way  of  drying  the  dripping  \yet  timbers,, 
ttoves  with  charcoal  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  ship*  The 
pent  up  heat,  acting  upon  the  moisture,  soon  brings  forth  plentiful 
crops  of  mushrooms;  hence  the  origin  of  the  new  and  fashionable 
disorder  named  the  drj/^rot^  unknown  in  former  days  in  ships  of  war, 
bat  which  has  produced,  in  our  times,  as  many  doctors  and  reme- 
dies, as  the  fanciful  diseases  of  the  humap  body. 

It  is  evident  that  the  seams  of  every  part  of  the  ship,  put  together 
in  this  unseasoned  state,  must  open  by  the  shrinking  of  the  wood ; 
that  every  piece  of  timber,  by  contracting  its  dimensions,  must 
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close  upon  its  fastening,  whether  of  iron,  copper  or  wood ;  and  that 
these  refusing  to  give  way,  must  cause  the  planks  and  timbers  to 
split,  when  ibe  water  gets  in,  the  metals  rust  or  corrode,  and  the 
wood  rots.  VVe  could  illustrate  lliese  fatal  effects  by  numberless 
examples,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  two.  The  Rodne;* 
Xvas  launched  in  I809i  sheha<lscBrce]yputtoseawhen,(>wingtothe 
unseasoned  state  of  her  timber,  all  her  fastenings  became  louse,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  her  home  from  the  Mediterranean  in 
1812  to  be  paid  off.  The  next  example  is  a  very  deplorable  one ; 
it  is  that  of  the  Dnblin.t  I'his  ship  was  launched  in  February, 
IS12,  put  in  commission  in  the  following  August,  sent  up»D  a 
cruise  towards  Madeira  and  the  western  islands  in  December,  from 
which  she  returned  to  Pljniouih  in  February,  1813,  in  bo  dread- 
ful a  state,  that  she  was  ordered  to  be  paid  o^;  she  has  since  been 
repiiired  at  an  expense  not  much  less,  we  believe,  than  j£iO,000. 
Tliese  are  no  new  cases.  We  can  find  their  parallel  nearly  half  a 
century  back.  In  the  journal  of  Lord  Sandwich's  visitation  of  the 
dockyards  in  1771  the  following  passage  occurs :  '  Went  on  board 
the  Ardent,  found  her  in  a  total  decay,  her  timber  and  plank  rotted 
almost  universally.  This  ship  was  built  at  Hull  in  the  year  1764,. 
and  never  was  at  sea,  her  prime  cost  was  about  £23,OO0  and  her 
repairs  are  now  estimated  at  ^'17,000;  the  cause  of  the  great  de- 
cay of  this  ship  is  attributed  to  her  being  hastily  built  with  grecD 
timber.'  His  lordship  adds,  '  No  more  large  ships  to  be  built  at 
Hull.'  He  ought  to  have  said — No  more  lai^e  ships  to  be  built  b 
private  yards.  '  We  have  now,'  he  observes  in  another  place, 
'  a  fleet  of  I'iS  effective  line-of-battle  ships,  which  in  my  opinioa 
may  be  augmented,  and  without  any  addition  of  expense,  if  means 
can  be  found  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  have  three  years'  sloek  in  hand,  which  would  give  it  time 
to  season,  and  when  u.sed  would  prevent  the  immense  expense  of 
giving  a  thorough  repair  almost  as  soon  as  the  ships  are  built.' 

It  never  ^viU  nor  can  be  otherwise  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
build  in  merchants'  yards.  No  private  builder,  as  we  have  just 
said,  can  afford  to  keep  a  stock  of  timber  on  hand  lit  for  the  build- 
ing of  ships  of  tlie  line.  His  object  naturally  and  necessarily  is 
profit,  and  with  a  view  to  that  object  he  will  go  the  cheapest  way  to 
work  in  procuring  materials,  and  take  advantage  of  the  public  ne- 
cessity in  making  his  contract;  and  hence  the  sum  actually  paid  for 
one  of  these  miserably  built  ships  has  been  found  to  exceed  that  of 
one  of  the  same  class  built  in  the  king's  yards,  in  the  proportion 
at  least  of  8  to  7.  We  doubt  whether  the  precise  cost  of  building 
any  ship  has  been  accurately  ascertained  in  the  king's  dockyards, 

*  Built  b  Biroard  Mill  Co-'i  jatd.  t  Built  iu  Breni'i  yud. 
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but  U  18  estioiHted,  we  upderBtand,  for  a  74  gU9  ship,  at  about 
£28  :  IQs.  a  too;  the  coutract  price  in  private  yards  is  £S3  :  109* 
a  ton;  it  follows^  on  these  data,  that  the  price  of  a  common  sized 
74  gun  ship  built  in  a  private  yard  is  more  than  one  built  in  the 
king's,  yards  by  £B,500,  and  the  value  of  it  less  by  i!  15,000;  and 
if  the  principles  of  this  calculation  be  correct^  there  has  been  thrown 
away  in  the  last  eight  years,  by  the  building  of  forty-two  ships  of 
74  guns  in  private  yards,  the  enormous  sum  of  £630fi(yO,  and  a 
perfect  waste  of  50  or  60,000  loads  of  timber ;  and  all  this  has  been 
occasioned  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  economy  in  not  keeping  up  the 
fleet  to  its  proper  and  effective  standard ; — ^wheii  once  let  down 
below  that  standard,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  recover  it. 

But  neither  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  nor  the  enormous 
waste  of  timber  is  the  most  serious  part  of  the  consideration.  The 
fleet  so  built,  which  the  policy,  we  might  say  the  safety,  of  this 
country  requires  to  be  equal  in  strength  and  efficiency  to  the  united 
.fleets  of  the  whole  European  world,  can  at  no  one  moment  be  con^ 
^idered  either  as  strong  or  efficient.  So  very  different  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  thfit,  should  a  seven  years'  peace  take  place,  not  a 
single  ship  of  ^he  two  and  forty  recently  launched  from  the  mer- 
chants' yards  would  be  worth  repairingat  the  end  of  that  period; 
and  that  our  nominal  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  of  the  line  and  up- 
wards, if  so  built,  would  not  produce  above  seventy  or  eighty  ships 
\trhich  it  would  not  be  most  advantageous  to  the  nation  to  break  up 
or  dispose  of  by  public  sale. 

Nor  are  we  yet  arrived  at  the  extent  of  the  evil  of  building  green- 
timber  ships  in  the  merchants'  yards.  The  constant  state  of  damp, 
sind  the  '  oozing  drip,'  as  Mr.  Pering  emphatically  calls  it,  which 
prevail  in  these  unseasoned  and  crazy  ships,  occasions  sickness  and 
want  of  every  comfort  among  the  seamen.  The  Dublin  returned 
to  port  in  so  sickly  a  condition  as  to  be  wholly  inefficient  for  sea  ser- 
vice. One  hundred  and  fifty  of  her  crew  were  sent  to  the  hospital 
with  dysentery,  occasioned  by  the  humid  state  of  the  ship,  in  con- 
ssquence  of  the  leaky  condition  of  her  upper  works  and  decks. 
When  therefore  the  private' builders  are  commiserating  the  hard 
condition  of  the  shipwrights  of  London,  surely  some  share  of  their 
pity  may  not  improperly  be  extended  to  the  brave  seamen  who  fight 
our  battles :  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  make  their  situation  as  comfort- 
able as  circumstances  will  allow. 

What  an  extraordinary  contrast  with  the  Dublin  does  the  late 
Royal  William  afford!  Tliis  ship  was  broken  up  about  three 
months  ago  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  her  age.  All  the  upper 
works  and  those  parts  of  her  that  were  exposed  to  the  alternations 
of  the  weather  were,  as  might  be  expected,  found  to  be  decayed  • 
hut  the  floor-timbers,  the  first  futtocks,  and  all  those  parts  which 
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externally  were  immersed  in  water,  and  intemallv  kept  pretty  nearly 
in  the  same  degree  of  moisture  and  uniftinnity  of  temperature,  were 
as  sound  and  perfect  as  when  first  put  into  the  obip;  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  had  in  those  parts  suffered  no  decomposition  nor  any  di- 
tninution  of  strength.  The  treenails  too  were  generally  ROund  and 
perfect;  not  more  than  every  twentieth  in  a  state  of  decay:  but 
they  were  not  the  sort  of  treenails  described  by  Mr.  Pering,  thicker 
at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle  in  order  that  they  may  drive  the 
easier.  We  are  now  persuaded  that  this  species  of  fastening  when 
well  turned,  well  seasoned  and  carefully  driven  without  splitting, 
itito  wood  of  the  same  seasoning,  is  as  effectual  and  durable  as 
metallic  fastenings,  perhaps  more  so. 

Ttie  breaking  up  of  the  Royal  William  was  an  object  of  consH 
derable  curiosity.*  Various  reasons  had  been  assigned  for  tier  ex- 
traordinary duvability.  It  was  supposed  that  her  timber  had  un- 
dergone some  artificial  seasoning,  that  the  plank  and  thick-stuff  had 
been  burnt  instead  of  kilned,  the  ends  and  surfaces  of  the  various 
parts  charred,  and  that  the  process  of  maU-creeping^  or  gongii^ 
out,  in  crooked  channels,  the  surfaces  of  the  timbers  and  planks, 
was  made  use  of  to  give  a  free  circulation  of  air.  We  understand, 
however,  that  no  symptoms  appeared  of  charring,  burning,  or  sniul- 
creeping,  and  tliat  there  was  no  reason  to  think  her  timbers  had  un- 
dergone any  other  than  the  natural  process  of  time  and  the  weather. 
Nothing  more  than  this,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  is  required ;  but  we 
are  farther  persuaded,  that  it  never  can  be  effected  until  the  prac- 
tice of  building  line-of-battle  ships  in  the  private  yards  is  wholly 
discontinued.  Then  would  ihe  large  timber  be  exclusively  in  die 
bands  of  the  Navy  Board,  and  such  quantities  of  it  might  be  col- 
lected as  would  allow  them  to  give  three  or  four  years  natural  sea- 
soning to  all  naval  timber  before  it  was  set  up  in  the  ship,  llien 
would  our  ships  of  war  perform  three  times  the  length  of  service 
which  is  now  got  oat  of  them,  and  consequently  the  consumption  of ' 
naval  limber  would  then  be  only  one-third  part  of  what  it  is  at 
present.     We  should  then  hear  no  more  of  grcen-timber-built  ships 

*  ThUihip  hualwayi  Bttnoted  4  ceoudctaMc  degree  of  notice.    On  viiiting  Porti- 

nHHilh  in  1771,  Lord  Saudwith  Jearntd  llie  following  paitkuiBn  mpectuig  her:  Tfaal 
■hem  built  in  1719  bv  Mr.  Nash;  that  a  great  part  of  her  frame  u  Doo  (1771) 
Mnnd  mil  good;  (hat  Mr.  Nash  (00k  particular  care  in  building  her  with  leaioned 
niBlerialii  llial  he  wai  a  ntoit  ingviiiuiu  and  able  ihipwrighl)  Ihit  a  great  miDirj  or 
jedlou&j  lulislited  betHeeu  liiui  and  Sir  Jacob  Acki^otlh  1  tliat  Sir  Jacob  in  all  tbingi 
endcflvouied  (a  leaien  the  merit  of  Mi.  Xmb,  and  whilst  b^  lived  would  never  let  ilie 
Kc^fll  William  be  eniploj'ed,  anil  once  procured  au  o;der  for  her  (o  be  made  a  boipiial. 
'  Tnut,'  aildi  bit  lorililiip,  '  that  thip  wliirh  hoi  proved  to  be  of  ai  good  qualiliei  u 
■jiy  ship  iliatevjr  wan  built,  wiu  lost  to  rhe  public  Tot  uiao j  ;ears,  and  bad  lite  10 
have  hten  coiideiuiied  williuut  eici  being  tried,  owing  to  a  jealousy  and  ill-will  b«wi™ 
two  offiicm ;  ihii  ii  lua  fieiinent,  and  ought  to  be  diicoai^cd  by  ever;  tneani  poniblci 
(pr  Ihf  pubtic  Ktvke  always  luffei*  thereby.' 
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'  dying  of  old  age,  ^ile  those  which  have  had  time  to  season  are 
in  the  prime  of  their  life.' 

AW  other  expedients  for  a  rapid  seasoning  of  timber,  and  the 
numerous  preventives  of  dry-rot,  which  have  so  plentifully  been 
brought  forward  of  late,  as  new  inventions,  were  in  fact  tried 
tnd  found  wanting  half  a  century  ago.  During  the  administration  of 
the  naval  department  under  Lord  Sandwich,  than  whom  one  of 
more  ability  or  energy^  has  not  presided  either  before  or  since,  al- 
most all  die  modem  inventions  of  boilii^,  stoving,  stewing  and 
charring,  of  pickling  with  salt,  impregnating  with  oil,  burying  in 
land,  in  lime.  Sec.  were  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment,  but 
no  material  benefit  resulted  from  any  of  them,  excepting  perhaps 
from  that  of  building  with  winter-felled  timber,  and  timber  that  had 
midergone  a  seasoning  of  three  or  four  years.  The  Montagu,  as  au 
experiment,  was  built  at  Chatham  wholly  of  winter-felled  timber ; 
she  was  launched  in  '1779>  &nd  is  at  this  moment  a  good  sound  ship, 
bearing  an  admiral's  flag  on  a  foreign  station.  The  shipwrights  alF 
agree  that  tiipber  so  felled  is  much  harder  and  more  difficult  ta 
work  than  that  which  is  felled  in  the  spnng,  which  may  have  been 
one  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice ; — a  practice  which 
we  are  glad  to  find,  however,  is  likely  to  be  renewed  in  the  royat 
forests. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  system,  together  with  the  various  ex- 
pedients that  have  recently  been  resorted  to  in  His  Majesty's  dock- 
yards to  supply  the  want  of  large  and  crooked  timber,  cankiot  fail 
of  effecting  a  very  material  saving  in  this  article,  '  so  important  to 
the  salvation  of  the  empire.'  The  principal  of  those  expedients 
consist  of  an  invention  by  which  three  short  pieces  of  straight  tim- 
ber are  put  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  substituted  for  those 
lar^e  and  crooked  masses  called  the  floor-timbers;  of  another, 
which,  by  boilii^,  renders  the  largest  pieces  of  timber  so  flexible 
that,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  minutes,  the  required  degree  of 
curvature  is  given  to  the  largest  timbers,  without  disturbing  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fibres,  or  weakening  the  wood ;  and  by  the  com*, 
men  practice  which  now  obtains  of  substituting  iron  knees  and 
other  modes  of  fastening  the  beams  to  the  side  timbers,  and  bj 
binding  together  other  important  parts  of  the  ships  with  metallic 
fastenings.  All  such  crooked  and  compass  timber  was  at  one  time* 
thought  indispensable  for  the  construction  of  a  ship,  and  many  a 
ship  has  been  retarded  for  months  on  the  stocks  for  want  of  them. 

We  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  litde  of  science  or 
skill  is  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  a  ship ;  that  less  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  than  in  most  other  arts ;  but  that  Mr.  Sep- 
pings,  the  ingenious  builder  of  Chatham-yard,  might  be  said  to  have 
^tablished  a  new  era  in  naval  architecture.  A  tew  words  will  de- 
scribe 
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cribe  what  the  old  system  of  coastnictioD  is,  and  it  will  then  bo 
Dteresting  to  inquire  what  alteration  has  been  introduced. 

The  skeleton  of  a  ship  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  borse  or 
>x,  or  other  quadruped;  Uie  backbone  of  the  animal  resembles 
he  keel,  from  which  rise  on  each  side  a  number  of  large  curved 
>ieces  of  timber,  in  the  shape  of  the  ribs,  a  oame  whic^,  in  fact, 
hey  sometimes  bear,  though  they  are  properly  cslled  a  frame, 
rheae  frames  are  composed  of  a  number  of  parts  called  the  floor 
imbers,  the  first,  second,  third,  &c.  fuUocks  and  die  upper  tim- 
lers.  A  74  gun  ship  consists  of  60  or  70  of  Uiose  lofty  and 
ve^hty  frames,  and  when  closed  at  one  extremity  by  the  breast 
looks  and  other  massive  timbera  connected  with  the  cut-waier, 
ud  by  the  stem  frame  at  the  other,  the  machine  is  then  aaid  to  be 
n  frame,  and  may  -properly  enough  be  called  the  skeleton  of  the 
hip.  litis  skeleton  is  clothed  on  the  outside  by  oak  plank,  four 
ir  five  inches  thick,  and  on  the  inside  with  the  same  kind  of 
>lank,  three  or  three  and  a  lialf  inches  thick.  On  both  sides  the 
>Iank  is  forcibly  bent  to  the  curvature  'of  the  frames  to  which  they 
ire  firmly  bolted,  or  fastened  with  treenails ;  and  all  the  planks, 
loth  inside  and  outside,  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  right 
ingles  to  the  frames.  This  planking  may  be  considered  as  die 
imy  longitudinal  support  of  these  frame  timbers;  they  do  not 
nutually  sustain  each  other,  nor  is  there  any  other  continuity  of 
connection  that  can  be  said  to  answer  that  end;  laterally  tbey 
ire  kept  in  their  positions  by  tlie  beams  which,  crossii^  the  ship 
it  right  angles,  bind  them  together  and  prevent  tlieni  from  fallii^ 
lither  inwards  or  outwards. 

Now  it  is  a  principle  in  carpentry  that  pieces  of  timber  fixed 
o^ether  at  right  angles,  as  the  planking  is  with  the  frames  of  a 
hip,  possess  less  strength  and  hrmness  than  when  united  in  any 

ither  direction.     A  gate,  for  instance,  thus  constructed,  Ulj^ 

vould,  with  a  slight  impulse,  play  on  its  fastenings,  like  a  parallel 

uler,  and  take  the  lozenge  form,  thus    fr/ff  ;  bnt  remove  the 


niddle  bar,  and  place  it  diagonally  /Wj,  and  no  force  short  of 

ireakitw  the  machine  will  cause  it  to  change  its  form. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  then  to  account  for  what  happens  (o  a  ship 
ifter  launching.  By  placing  sights  along  the  deck,  it  will  invariably 
»e  discovered,  that,  on  getting  into  the  water,  the  two  extremities 
lave  dropped,  and  the  middle  part  become  considerably  arched,  or 
\oggtd.,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed.  Ilie  upper  part  of  the  ship  i* 
consequently  elongated,  and  her  width  proportionally  contracted. 
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TliU  cbiiBgeQf  form,  to  which  the  external  and  hitcmal  planks  xob- 
tribute  by  a  tendency  to  regain  their  original  shape,  must  have 
caused  every  piece  of  the  maebine  either  to  have  played  more  or 
less  upon  its  fastening,  or  to  have  strained  it.  This  is  so  obvious 
sometimes  in  an  ill-built  ship^  and  the  arching  or  breaking  is  so 
great,  as  to  give  to  tlie  fore,  the  midship,  and  the  after-ports  some* 
thing  of  these  shapes. 

Fore-port.  Midship-port.  After-pofC. 


To  obviate  so  glaring  a  defect,  which  in  fact  must  have  occa- 
sioned a  destructive  blow  to  the  whole  machine,  the  very  moment 
she  plunged  into  the  element  in  which  she  was  destined  to  move^ 
Mr.  Seppings  proposed  to  apply  a  well  known  principle  in  car* 
pentry  called  trussing;  a  good  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  wooden  frame- work  over  which  the  arches  of  the  Strand 
Bridge  are  now  turning.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of 
triangles  so  disposed  that  their  sides  shall  give  a  mutual  support 
and  counteraction  to  each  other.  Instead  of  the  parallel  ceiling 
then,  which  he  omitted  altogether,  he  arranged  a  series  of  triangu- 
lar trusses  from  one  extremity  of  the  ship  to  the  other,  bolting 
them  firmly  to  the  frames ;  and  in  order  to  give  continuity  to  the 
whole  machine,  and  prevent  any  interruption,  which  is  always  to 
be  avoided  if  possible  in  carpentry  where  strength  is  required,  he 
filled  the  spaces  between  the  frames  with  old  seasoned  timber  of  no 
other  use  or  value.  The  lower  part  of  the  ship,  being  thus  strength- 
ened, by  becoming  one  compact  mass  of  timber,  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  solidity  and  consistency,  which  the  best  constructed  ship  on 
the  old  system  never  could  possess,  llie  result  fully  answered  his 
expectations.  It  appeared,  from  sights  that  were  accurately  fixed 
on  the  deck  of  the  ship  thus  fitted  for  the  first  time,  that  on  sending 
her  into  the  water  she  had  not  hogged  or  arched  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  It  is  now  three  years  since  the  Tremendous  was  rebuilt 
upon  this  principle.  Since  that  time  she  has  constantly  been  at 
sea,  exposed  to  the  severe  gales  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  to  the 
heavy  seas  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  to  the  violent  squalls  of  Cape 
Sicie  in  the  Mediterranean,  all  of  them  trying  situations  of  the 
strength  of  ships.  In  none  of  them,  however,  has  she  shewn  the 
least  symptoms  of  weakness ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  a  rock.  She  sails  remarkably  well,  is  dry 
and  comfortable.  The  spaces  between  the  frames,  which  ia  ordi- 
nary ships  are  covered  by  the  ceiling,  and  become  so  many  lodg- 
ments for  all  kinds  of  filth  and  rubbish,  the  receptacles  of  rats,  mice, 
co€kroacheS|  and  other  vermin^  engenderii^  foul  and  putrid  air,  and 

causing 
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causing  sickness  among  the  crews,  have  no  existence  ui  Mr.  Sep- 
pi[u;s'splaD;  to  all  wfaich  important  advant^es  must  be  added  a 
•avmg  of  the  very  best  oak  timber  to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  six^ 
loads  in  a  74  gun  ship. 

Equally  favourable,  vre  understand,  are  the  reports  of  the  Raoiil- 
lies,  which  is  fitted  on  the  same  principle,  lie  strength  of  this 
ship  was  submitted  to  a  very  severe  (est;  her  bowsprit,  a  lever  of 
prodisious  power,  her  foremast  weighing  about  sixteen  tons,  and 
ber  mueomast,  were  put  into  her  while  floating  light,  and  ber  niain- 
tnast  left  out;  notwidistanding  which  she  did  not  arch  one-eighth 
part  of  an  inch.  A  ship  built  on  the  common  principle,  placed 
under  such  trying  circumstances,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
broken  her  back,  according  to  the  technical  phraste,  and  been  reo- 
dered  totally  unfit  for  sea  service.  The  Albion  and  several  others 
are  bringing  forward  in  Chatham-yard 'on  Mr.  Seppiugs's  principle,, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have 
shewn  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  his  plan  by  promoting  him  to  be 
'  one  of  the  surveyors  of  the  navy,  it  will  in  no  great  length  of  time 
find  its  way  into  practice  in  all  His  Majesty's  yards.  Indeed  w« 
have  heard  that  orders  to  this  effect  have  already  been  issued,-  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the  principle  will  soon  be  greatly  exi 
tended  and  variously  applied,  as  the  application  of  the  triangular 
truss  is  capable  of  indefinite  variation.  Hie  ice  is  broken,  ihe 
bar  of  prejudice  removed,  and  the  complete  success  of  the  £rst 
essay  must  lead  the  way  to  new  trials  and  prpbably  to  new  and 
important  improvements. 

We  mean  not  to  detract  from  Mr.  Seppings's  merit,  when  wo 
observe,  (hat  the  same  idea  occurred  to  the  French  builders  nearly 
a  century  ago,  M.  Bouguer,  in  his  '  Traitfi  de  Navire,'  after 
observing  the  tendency  which  the  decks  and  the  ceiling,  by  their 
curvature,  communicate  to  die  arching  of  the  ship,  and  tu  a  change 
of  figure  from  the  rectangle  to  the  lozenge  which  is  furdier  aided  by 
the  planking  being  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  ^mes,  takes 
notice  of  an  invention  of  M.  Gobert,  Sous-Iiispecteur  de  Coiitirvc- 
Hon,  which  cdnsisted  in  placing  the  ceiling  obliquely  widi,  or 
diagonally  to,  those  rectangles  formed  by  the  outside  plank  add 
the  timbers.  Tlie  effect  of  this  arrangement  of  the  planking  pre- 
vented any  change  of  figure  from  taking  place  when  the  ship  was 
launched,  and  consequently  prevented  her  from  arching.  This 
method,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  saves  no  timber,  is  by  no 
means  so  efficient  as  that  of  Mr.  Seppings,  and  does  not  get  rid  of 
that  nuisance  the  ceilii^.* 

Tie 

*  The  cuTioD*  in  •bip-hnildins  will  not  be  diipleued  to  teed  wbil  M.  Booguei  uj^' 
n  tlui subject,    'Notra  ,----•'--  •  '  ■■  •  i-_;..«i 
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He  union  oC  scientific  and  practical  mechanics  has  long  been 
'  considered  as  a  desideratum  in  naval  architecture  ;  where  one 
of  Ibese  only  can  be  had,  the  good  practical  aliip-buiider  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  mere  man  of  science.  Tbeoiy  alone  willfiever  pro- 
(hice  a  machine  to  answer  all  the  contingencies  and  accidents  to 
which  a  ship  must  be  exposed.  No  one,  who  knows  any  thing  of 
Earl  Stanhope,  will  call  in  question  his  knowledge  of  matbematica 
and  mechanics,  nor  the  faculty  he  possesses  of  quick  perception 
and  acute  reasoning.  For  some  time  past  his  lordship,  among 
other  pursuits,  as  he  has  himself  informed  us  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  very  defective 
■tale  of  ship- building,  and  had  constructed  a  model  on  theoretic 
principles  which,  by  his  own  account,  was  to  supersede  all  those 
m  present  use,  by  its  stability,  light  draft  of  water,  and  weatherly 
qualities.  Many  of  those,  however,  who  have  seen  it,  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  '  Stanhope  weatherer'  must  go  bodily  to 
leeward,  and  that  ber  stability  will  somewhat  resemble  that  of  a 
clock  pendulum — but  Lord  Stiuihope  loves  a  paradox,  and  by  hit 
own  account '  delights  in  puzzling  an  admiral.' 

A  thing  with  four  masts,  called  the  Transit,  was  to  sail  like  the 
wind,  and  perform  the  longest  voyages  in  all  kinds  of  weather  in 
less  time  than  had  hitherto  been  done  by  any  vessel;  but  with 
difficult  ^e  made  a  passage  from  Deptford  to  the  Nore  m  fine 
weather  without  upsetting,  and  was  there  condemned  for  the  re- 
mainder of  ber  existence  to  serve,  we  believe,  as  a  stationary  hulk. 

The  Spanker  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  was  another  theoretical  expe- 
rtment,  which  when  produced  was  found  to  resemble  a  butcher's 
tray.  The  extent  of  her  navigation,  if  we  mistake  not,  was 
Gravesend. 

One  prtgector,  however,  brought  forward  a  plan  for  the  effectual 
blockade  of  the  enemy's  ports,  which  beat  all  the  rest ;  his  propu- 
lal  was  to  build  ships  of  the  line  of  such  a  length  as  to  extend  from 

Mblier  uB  lutre  qui  est  diji  a\  foaft,  et  que  nous  devour  i  feu  M.  Gobcct,  Soui- 
InipfTtCTir  de  Comlroilion.  11  consiile  ■  pMcr  tea  bordagnt  qu'on  namnia  vtgrM, 
^  qn'oR  apptiqae  sur  \ts  menbrcs  duii  le  Taiueau,  nun  pai  paraJlellBiunit  B  aiax  da 
dehon,  mail  obliqutmeiit.  Cclte  praliqne  De  peut  Bfoir  que  d'eiccllmi  eSeta  :  car 
lonjUB  lea  bordu^ea  taiit  iiiteiieurt  qu"  eiterieDn,  tloleat  ftcndui  dim  le  uuu  de  U 
Soilfe^  il  arrircriL  Innqne  le  iiaiire  Virquoit,  que  tes  eipices  de  rectsnglet  qu«  fiinn 
PaiMisblagc  dn  menibici  ct  do  bocdagcs,  ne  fsi!oienC  limpleiDeiit  quo  chinger  ai 
pen  de  fignie,  en  dcveiuinc  des  loau]|[es;  el  il  snffiuiit  pour  cdn  que  deui  angler 
•'ouirineiit  Dn  peu,  pciidaaC  que  lei  dcai  amrts  te  rermoknt.  Mala  lorique  li 
•^gnge  «t  pent  obKqurniaul,  i)  ten  coiume  de  diagonalo  i  ces  reclanglM.  no  ir 
■npl*  cbasgeiDeiit  d'  anglea  su  de  dIspositiiHU  dans  le*  c6t^,  ae  bq£i  plui,  pour  qi> 
la  niviie  I'arqoe  :  it  (mt  que  cea  bonlagra  qui  icnreur  de  diagonalet,  a'aJloDfRot  ou  n 
'oaurdxefit ;  et  c'eal  ce  qui  eit  incoiuparablemeiit  plus  difficile.'  Traili  de  Navire 
r.lM— 155. 
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one  side  to  the  other  of  the  entrance  of  the  port,  so  that  ia 
whatever  way  the  enemy  attempted  to  escape,  he  was  sure  to  have 
him  either  with  hia  broadside,  or  his  bow,  or  his  stem  chasers. 
"Iliis  was,  no  doubt,  a  ship  of  the  line. 

These  are  idle  and  absurd  projects ;  something  much  better  may 
soon  be  expected  from  the  combination  of  scientific  principles  with 
practical  skill,  which  tlic  superior classof  shipwrights'  apprentices, 
mentioned  in  a  former  article,  are,  we  understand,  rapidly  acquiring 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College  and  in  the  dockyard  of  Portsmouth. 
The  sloop  which  they  are  building  with  their  own  hands,  after  their 
own  draft,  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  vessel  whose  lines  differ  very  nia~ 
terially  from  the  common  run  of  ships  of  that  class.  She  has  been 
named  the  Icarus,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  boldness  of  the 
undertakiug;  but,  we  hope,  not  in  anticipation  of  its  unfortutiate 
result. 

All  OHf  expedients,  however,  for  husbanding  our  resources  of 
oak  timber,  as  far  as  ship-building  is  concerned,  will  avail  but  littltf 
if  a  more  economical  use  of  it  shall  not  be  observed  in  the  internal 
porposes  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  and  most  of  which  might  b<f 
superseded  to  advantage  by  the  use  of  cast  iron.  Bridges, -barges, 
lighters,  dock-gates,  canal  locks,  the  roofs,  doors,  floors,  rafters  of 
workshops  and  warehouses,  with  almost  every  species  of  heavy 
macfaiuery,  are  cheaper  and  better,  more  durable  and  more  elegant 
when  made  of  iron  than  of  oak.  The  security  against  fire  would 
alone,  we  should  suppose,  be  a  sufficient  iuducemeut  for  Intro-' 
ducing  it  into  all  buildiugij  of  the  nature  of  magazines  Avhere 
valuable  materials  are  intended  to  be  deposited.  Its  application 
of  late  has  been  greatly  extended.  We  have  cables,  rigging,  bUoys 
and  water  tanks  now  of  iron,  masts  and  yards  will  we  doubt  not  be 
tried  ;  and  many  of  the  timbers  in  tlie  lower  parts  of  a  ship,  where 
diere  is  little  or  no  stress,  might  be  replaced  with  iron  which  would 
at  the  same  time  act  as  ballast.  The  vast  quantity  of  fine  elm 
that  used  to  be  buried  under  the  streets  of  this  metropolis  and 
odier  Urge  cities  to  convey  water,  is  now  almost  wholly  superseded 
by  iron  and  stone — in  fine,  we  are  now  so  far  advanced  in  the 
iron  age  that,  in  the  worst  of  events,  we  should  not  absolutely 
despair  of  being  able  to  substitute  for  oiir  wooden  walls,  ships 
wholly  constructed  of  iron. 

In  the  mean  time,  should  the  enemy  think  fit  to  alter  his  system 
and  venture  out  t(»  fight  us,  we  shall  recruit  our  navy  as  heretofore 
at  his  expense;  should  he,  on  the  contrarv,  persevere  in  the  passive 
plan  of  remaining  quietly  in  port,  we  shall  have  little  to  apprehend 
from  his  dry-rotten  flA:t,  and  harbour-made  sailors. 


ISIS.  (     31     ) 

Aht.  II.  The  Letters  of  Mrs.  E/habeth  Montagu.  Part  the  S 
cond.  Published  by  Matthew  Montagu,  Esq.  Vols.  III.  Sc  1' 
London.  1813. 
"IX/'HATEVER  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  advances  t 
*  ^  wards  knowledge  that  have  been  hitcly  made  by  the  male  pa 
of  our  species,  it  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Jvma 
huve  made  a  great  and  rapid  progress.  Indeed  if  we  were  calh 
upon  to  mention  the  circumstance  most  advantageously  characterisl 
of  our  own  times,  we  should  uol  hesitate  to  mention  the  improved  edi 
cation  of  women.  Tliere  are  now  alive,  or  at  lea^t  there  have  live 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  more  women  distinguished  for  theirlitera 
talents,andwhoBeworks  are  likely  to  immortalize  their  names,  than 
the  twenty  centuries  that  had  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  Sappho  to  tb 
of  the  ingenious  lady  whose  letters  are  now  before  us.  it  has  bei 
our  lot  to  be  at  once  delighted  by  the  inventive  fertility  of  Madan 
de  Genlis,  the  virtuous  and  pathetic  tenderness  of  Madame  Cotti 
the  native  perspicacity  and  good  sense,  the  mild  and  cheerful  phil 
Eopby,  the  pure  and  original  humour,  of  Miss  Edgeworth — and  I 
Madame  de  Stael,  whose  reach  and  vigour  of  understanding,  who 
instinctive  quickness  in  seizing,  and  happy  facility  in  delineating,  tl 
manners  of  society  and  the  character  of  nations, — whose  brillia 
yet  earnest  and  natural  eloquence,  warm  with  the  best  feelings,  ai 
dignified  by  lofty  and  benevolent  views  of  human  nature,  place  h 
(in  our  judgment  at  least)  above  all  her  predecessors,  and  what  is  f 
more,  above  all  her  contemporaries.  To  this  distinguished  list  mai 
others  might  easily  be  added  in  merit  as  in  popularity  unequalled 
any  former  age ;  and,  indeed,  the  more  we  consider  the  subject,  tl 
more  we  shall  be  surprised  both  at  how  much  they  have  done,  ai 
at  how  little  was  done  before  tliem.  With  the  single  exception 
tlie  lively,  spirited,  graceful,  intelligent,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Moi 
tagu,  no  English  woman  before  the  present  reign  liad  produced 
book  that  is  still  read  otherwise  than  as  matter  of  curiosity  and  r 
search.  We  shall  perhaps  he  reminded  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  B 
tlie  attention  we  give  to  her  Memoirs  is  excited,  not  so  much  I 
their  literary  merit,  as  by  the  inteiesting  nature  of  the  events  to  whii 
they  relate,  by  the  picture  they  afford  of  national  manners  at  that  ma 
important  period  of  our  history,  and  by  the  purity,  sweetness,  dignil 
and  force  of  her  own  character. 

Till  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French  had  equal 
little  to  boast  of  Tliey  had  indeed  some  Memoirs  which  are  still  rei 
as  foroiing  part  of  the  history  of  tlie  age,  and  the  classical  labours  < 
that  dullest  of  pedants  Madame  D'Acier ;  but^e  age  of  Lewis  XI' 
so  fertile  in  great  men,  produced  but  one  woman  that  can  be  nur 
bered  among  the  classical  writers  of  her  country,  and  whose  wor! 
form  part  of  what  may  be  called '  the  library  of  nations.'  But  the  mei 
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of  Madame  de  Sevign^^  great  as  it  is,  is  chiefly  tlie  merit  of  style.  She 
seldom  rises  to  eloquence,  and  never  to  discussion  or  invention*«K)f 
both  which  we  have  such  frequent,  and  such  excellent  specimens  in 
the  female  writers  of  our  own  time.  The  rest  of  Europe  presented 
to  us  almost  a  complete  blank,  and  even  now,  France  and  England 
almost  monopolize  the  female  literature  of  the  world.  Italy,  in  which 
women  are  worshipped,  and  degraded,  Spain  and  Germany  have  pro- 
duced (so  far  as  we  recollect)  no  eminent  writer  in  the  softer  sex. 
I'^very  civilized  country,  indeed,  can  boast  its  long  list  of  admirable 
ladies,  skilful  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  accomplished  in  verse  and  in 
prose ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  them 
have  either  left  behind  them  no  monuments  of  their^enius,  or  that 
their  writings  are  deemed  absolutely  unreadable  by  an  ungallant  and 
fastidious  posterity.  The  works  of  the  female  authors  our  contem- 
poraries, are  of  a  higher  and  more  durable  kind,  and  we  venture  to 
foretel  that  *  Evelina/  *  Cecilia,*  *  Tales  of  fashionable  Life/  and 
*  Corinne,'  will  not  be  forgotten,  except  in  a  general  oblivion  ofall  the 
j!  choicest  specimens  of  the  literature  of  this  age. 

We  rejoice  at  this  improvement ;  not  only  because  llie  performances 
r  we  have  just  mentioned  are  such  as  would  do  honour  to  any  country 

and  to  any  period,  but  because  we  consider  them  as  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  a  general  advance  in  the  character,  talents,  and  station  in  so- 
ciety of  the  whole  sex.  The  mere  existence  of  three  or  four  extra- 
ordinary women  in  a  country  is  of  comparatively  little  value.  But 
when  a  few  individuals  rise  to  great  excellence,  it  is  probable  that 
tlie  quality  of  the  whole  class  has  been  ameliorated ;  and  we  prize  the 
authors  of  *  Castle  Rackrent'  and  '  Camilla'  much  less  for  their  in- 
V  sulated,  independent  merit — that  merit  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 

\  .     ,  is  most  gratifying  to  themselves — than  when  we  consider  them  as  the 

chiefs  and  representatives  of  that  great  and  increasing  number  of  edu- 
cated, intelligent,  accomplished  women,  which  these  islands, now 
produce.  In  fact,  if  other  proofs  were  wanting,  this  alone  would  be 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  present  character  and  condition  of  the 
female  sex  in  this  country.  It  is  far  more  decisive  than  equal  or  even 
superior  merit,  in  the  same  number  of  individuals  would  be  with  re- 

•, //j:  spect  to  our  ow»n  sex.     We  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  underrate 

•  .'■^  the  understandings  of  women,  but  we  think  it  no  want  of  respect  to 

''.  l"    *  them  to  say  that  their  minds  are  of  a  less  bold,  original,  and  inde- 

'-  ■  i  pendent  cast ;  and  that  they  partake  much  more  strongly  and  unifortn- 

iy  than  ourselves  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and 

!      i  the  society  to  which  they  belong.     A  few  great  men  may  rise  up  ^^^ 

comparatively  rude  and  dark  age,  diff'use  a  sudden  light,  and  give  a 
new  impulse  to  the  wcJl-ld  ;  but  a  distinguished  female  writer  is  f"^ 
efl^ect  of  civilization  carried  to  a  very  high  point — of  considd'ation 
already  paid  to  her  sex,  and  of  knowledge*  widely  spread.         •    . 

We  consider  the  chause  in  the  education  of  women  which  i'' '"' 
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dkateil  by  the  rank  they  have  lately  assumed  in  the  literary  world, 
as  a  pure  unmixed  good.    Not  that  we  would  purchase -for  tfa^m 
an  increase  of  knowledge,  much  as  we  value  it,  at  the  expense  of 
their  social  or  domestic  virtues^    or   by  taking  away  that  grace 
and  softness  wliich  form  the  cliarm  of  the  female  character.     But 
there  is  nothing  in  reason  or  in  experience  that  should  teach  us  (9 
apprehend  such  an  effect.    It  is  in  England,  and  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  that  the  progress  of  learning  has  been  most  ex- 
tensive amoi^  M'omen,  and  yet  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  make  worse  wives,  worse  mothers,  or  less  agreeable  mem- 
bers of  society  than  their  great  grand-mothers  who  could  spdl  no 
vvord  of  above  three  syllables,  and  who  were  acquainted  with  ngi 
science  but  that  of  making  tapestry : 

*  Lapdogs  and  lambkins  with  black  staring  eyes, 
And  parrots,  with  twin-cherries  in  their  beaks/ 

It  is  quite  idle,  and  the  mere  talk  of  country  squires,  to  say  that 
knowledge  makes  women  affected,  insolent,  slovenly,  orxorriipt« 
Any  advantage,  or  supposed  advantage,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  is  coin 
fined  to  a  few,  will  produce  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  those  few,  unless  they  are  also  gifted  with  an  unusually  larger  por- 
tion of  natural  modesty  .and  good  sense,  llie  moment  the  advantage 
ceases  to  be  also  a  distinction^  it  no  longer  supplies  food  to  vanity, 
nor  gives  birth  to  impertinence  and  affectation.    The  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  the  death-blow  to  pedantry.    If,  as  our  wise  ancestora 
supposed,  learned  ladies — that  is,  ladies  that  knew  any  thing,  were 
apt  to  neglect  their  children,  and  wear  dirty  clothes,  it  was  becau8«i 
they  were  few  enough  in  number  to  be  each  an  object  of  remark. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  few  women  that  could  read  in  a 
foreign  language,  or  write  tolerably  in  their  own,  were  probably 
▼ery  vain  of  these  accomplishments  which  separated  them  by  such. 
}  prodigious  interval  from  their  contemporaries.     Just  as  vain  too,, 
in  all  likelihood,  were  the  first  distinguished  persons  that  wore  silk 
and  muslin,  or  rode  in  coaches,  or  looked  through  glass  windows ; 
or  the  Indian  prince,  who,  by  the  liberality  of  an  English  navigator^ 
was  first  enabled  to  add  ^  Lord  of  the  Brass  Kettle'  to  other  titles 
of  high  import,  and  imposing  magnificence.     But  now  that,  ow- 
ing to  schools  and^ manufactories,  and  to  improved  tutors,  gover-> 
Desses,  and  machinery,  muslin,  and  French,  and  glass^  and  compoi* 
sition,  and  hardware,  are  grown  pretty  common,  all  these  orna- 
inents  and  comforts  are  enjoyed  without  any  drawback  from  envy 
on  the  one  side,  or  vanity  on  the  other.     The  same  arguments,  it 
^uit  be  observed,  are  applicable  to  all  that  has  been  said  against 
instructing  the  common  people.  Many  excelleRt  persons  are  still  of 
opinion  that  nine-tenths  of  thehuipau  species,,  even  in  what  are  called 
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dvilized  comtries,  ought  to  be  left  in  such  a  deplorable  state  of  ig« 
norance  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  clearly  apprehending  the  great 
truths  of  morality  and  religion^  for  fear  an  increase  of  knowledge 
ahottld  indispose  them  to  those  humble  occupations  to  which  dieir 
own  good  and  die  good  of  society  ought  to  confine  them.  Or,  as 
it  b  usually  expressed,  lest  it  should  *  put  them  above  their  busi- 
aess/  Here  is  the  same  fallacy  of  treating  the  eflPect  that  is  pro- 
duced upon  an  individiialy  for  that  which  would  be  produced  upon 
tke  whole  body.  Tlie  only  peasant  in  a  whole  village  that  could 
read  and  write  would  probably  think  the  distinction  of  his  clergy 
l^ced  him  above  the  numble  task  of  holding  a  spade  or  guiding  a 
plough,  but  where  all  his  companions  are  equally  accomplished, 
lie  feels  no  pride,  because  he  enjoys  no  superiority.  The  compa- 
rison that  produces  pride,  and  laziness,  and  discontents  is  made, 
not  between  himself  uid  the  occupation,  but  between  himself  and 
the  other  persons  that  are  generally  engaged  in  it. 

The  effect  of  increased  knowledge  in  both  the  cases  to  which  we 
have  been  aHudinv,  is  to  produce  a  most  saliitanr  re-action  upon 
those  from  whom  it  was  originally  imparted,  in  proportion  as 
women,  and  as  the  lower  orders  receive  a  better  education,  the 
kig^her  orders  and  our  own  sex  must  make  greater  efforts  to  pre- 
serve their  relative  station.  It  is  necessaiy  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  JBst  authority,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  the  good 
of  society,  that  the  rich  should  be  superior  in  knowledge  to  the 
poor,  and  men  to  women,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  re- 
course to  artificial  means  to  k^p  the  storehouses  of  learning  under 
lock  and  key,  to  prevent  this  order  from  being  subverted.  Wealth 
gives  such  command  of  time,  and  sudi  access  to  the  means  of  in- 
formation as  must  always  enable  the  rich  man,  with  moderate  seqse 
and  application,  to  raise  himself  to  an  immeasurable  height  above 
his  poorer  neighbours,  in  spite  of  their  broad-brimmed  instructor, 
Joseph  Lancaster,  and  without  having  recourse  to  the  absurd,  pi- 
tiful, uncharitable,  unchristian  expedient,  of  intentietially  and  sys- 
tematically keeping  them  in  that  state  of  ignorance,  from  which  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task  to  rescue  them.  Hie  difference  of 
l^nowledge  between  rich  and  poor  is  naturally  measured  by  the  dif- 
ference of  leisure.  The  interests  of  society  do  not  appear  to  re- 
quire that  this  disparity  between  men  and  women,  where  they  are 
of  die  same  rank,  should  be  so  marked,  and  it  may  very  safely  be 
left  to  be  determined  by  the  natural  superiority  of  our  sex  in 
strength  and  comprdiension  of  mind,  and  in  the  power  of  ap- 
plication. 

The  tendency,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  of  an  increased 
acquaintance  widi  literature  among  women  to  promote  a  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  our  «ex  is>  we  think,  already  very  percep- 
tible 
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tible  in  society.  We  say  nothing  of  its  effect  upon  that  early  but 
important  pert  of  education  which  falls  to  the  care  of  mothers. 
But  it  also  makes  a  competent  share  of  knowledge^  a  much  more 
desirable,  indeed  an  almost  indispensable  acquisition,  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  understandings  of 
the  highest  class— of  persons  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  for 
power  and  for  fame ;  nor  do  we  pretend  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
greater  statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers  than  our  forefathers, 
because  modem  ladies  are  better  instructed  than  the  wife  of  Bur- 
leigh, or  the  daughters  of  Milton.  But  tliere>  is  in  this  country  a 
large  description  of  men  who  are  either  unemployed,  or  only  half 
employed,  m  easy  circumstances,  void  of  ambition,  indolent,  and 
unwilhng  to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  more  literary  knowledge 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  escape  contempt.  All  such  persons 
did  formerly  find  great  comfort  and  countenance  in  the  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  female  half  of  society.  However  schools  and  colleges 
might  have  failed  of  infusing  into  them  any  portion  of  learning, 
they  were  sure  at  least  not  to  find  themselves  inferior  to  those 
whose  tastes  make  the  law  of  fashion,  and  whose  influence,  ari- 
sing from  the  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature,  enables  them,  in  all 
civiUzed  nations,  to  dispense  the  lesser  honours  of  social  life.' 
That  support  is  now  withdrawn.  Books  have  travelled  from  the 
libraiy  to  the  drawing-room,  and  have  so  completely  established 
themselves  there  that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  dislodge  them. 
Women  read,  and  talk  of  what  they  have  read,  not  out  of  affecta- 
tion and  pedantry,  but  as  a  common  amusement,  and  a  natural 
subject  of  conversation.  Their  society  is  no  longer  an  asylum 
for  ignorance,  and  any  one  that  is  desirbus  to  shine  as  a  man  of 
fashion  must  submit  to  take  a  little  literature  as  part  of  his  stock  in 
trade. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's letters  which  are  poured  forth  upon  the  public  with  a  libe- 
rality somevfhat  approaching  to  profusion.  They  shew  very  clearly 
that  she  was  a  superior  woman,  and  quite  as  clearly  that  in  the 
early  part  of  her  lue  (though  she  died  within  our  own  recollection) 
women  were  very  far  from  having  reached  their  present  standard  of 
taste  and  knowledge.  Her  attainments  wodd  not  now  be  consi- 
dered as  very  remarkable,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  then  ad^ 
mitted  to  be  so,  both  by  herself  and  her  friends.  She  was  natu- 
rally gay,  intelligent,  and  ingenious,  and  her  style  is  on  the  whole 
agreeable.  But  she  deals  lai^ely — according,  we  presume,  to  the 
custom  of  the  age  among  those  that  piqued  themselves  upon  writing 
good  letters — in  stale,  pedantic,  unprofitable  morality;  praising 
that  which  was  never  blamed,  insisting  upon  that  which  was  never 
denied,  and  condemning  that  which  nobody  ever  undertook  to  de- 
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feod.  But  this  was  not  her  fault,  biit  the  fault  of  the  age.  No 
woman  of  three  aud  twenty,  clever,  fashionable,  and  well  educated, 
would  now  think  it  right  to  acquaint  her  correspondent,  even 
though  that  correspondent  were  an  uncle  or  a  father,  a  bishop  or  > 
judge,  that  '  ever^  thing  in  the  world  is  of  a  oiortal  nature;  that 
'  true  and  faitliful  affection  is  not  a  pearl  to  be  cast  before  the  pro- 
fane;' that  '  hypocrisy  is  an  abominable  vice;'  that  '  happiness 
opeus  the  heart  to  benevolence,  and  affliction  sofleos  it  to  pity;' — 
all  which  apopbthegina  may  be  found  in  the  space  of  two  pages. 
But  they  by  no  means  prove  with  regard  to  Mis.  Montagu,  what 
they  would  most  undoubtedly  prove  with  respect  to  any  person  in 
these  days  that  should  be  guilty  of  uttering  them.  They  merely 
shew  that  peoplp  still  thought  it  very  pretty  aud  proper  to  trans- 
plant sentences  from  copy  books  into  their  familiar  correspondence, 
and  that  it  was  a  great  want  of  respect  to  their  elderly  friends  and 
relations  not  to  inflict  upon  them  a  lai^e  quantity  of  dulness  and 
commonplace.  She  has  considerable  comic  powers,  which  break 
out  ^reeahly  enough  when  she  is  writing  with  less  care  than  usual, 
but  on  great  occasions,  when  she  is  desirous  of  shewing  herself  lo 
the  best  advantage,  to  duchesses  and  other  high  persons,  her  plea- 
santry becomes  forced,  wire-di'a\vn,  and  childish  to  the  most  me- 
lancholy escess.  We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  Iranscrihe  such 
trash  as  follows.     She  is  writing  to  the  duchess  of  Portland. 

*  It  is  a  bard  case  that  your  Grace  forgets  your  corresponHents  Tot 
your  Bantam  fowl.  Thuugh  I  have  not  my  head  so  well  curled  as  your 
Frieilnnd  hen,  nor  hold  up  my  head  like  your  upright  duck,  do  you 
think  I  consi'iit  to  be  laid  aside  for  thtm  f  Of  all  fowl  I  love  tbe  goose 
best,  who  supplies  us  wiib  ber  quill ;  surely  a  goose  is  a  goodly  bird ;  if 
its  hiss  be  insigniticant,  remember  that  from  its  side  the  engine  is  taken 
with  which  the  laws  ore  registered,  and  history  recorded  ;  though  not 
a  bird  famous  for  courage,  from  the  same  ample  wing  are  the  heroet 
exploits  engraven  on  the  pillar  of  evi^rlasting  fame ;  though  not  an  ani- 
mal of  sagacity,  yet  does  it  lend  its  nnsisiance  to  the  precepts  of  philo- 
sophy :  if  not  beautiful,  yet  with  its  tender  touch  in  the  hands  ol  somi! 
inspired  lover  is  Lesbia's  blush,  Sitcharissa's  majesty,  and  Chloe's  bloom, 
made  lasiiog,  and  lucks  wliich  '  curled  or  uncurled,  have  turned  to 
grey,'  by  it  continue  in  eternal  beauty;  and  will  you  forsake  lhi> 
creature  for  a  little  pert  fowl  with  a  gaudy  featherf        ^ 

No  person  now  could  mistake  this  for  any  thing  but  elaborate 
nonsense;  but  we  make  no  doubt  that  her  grace  received  it  for 
sterling  wit,  and  rejoiced  in  the  incomparable  ingenuity  of  her  cor- 
respondent. Bad  taste,  of  wliith  no  doubt  she  bud  before  lier 
innumerable  examples,  and  the  desire  of  shinint;  continually)  natu- 
ral enough  in  a  person  who  had  in  all  probability  been  told  often 
how  nnich  she  was  tilled  to  shine,  arc  the  defects  that  appear  in 
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almost  every  page  of  these  letters.  Mrs.  Montagu  is  evidently 
oppressed  by  the  load  of  her  own  superiority.  She  writes  like  a 
person  that  has  a  character  to  support,  and  whose  correspondents 
would  have  a  right  to  complain  if  she  ceased  one  moment  to  be 
very  wise  or  very  witty.  One  of  her  friends  (Mrs.  West,  the  wife 
of  Gilbert  West)  tells  her  that  public  fame  had  acquainted  her, 
that  '  Mrs.  Montagu  was  the  most  agreeable  correspondent  in  the 
worid.'  Such  a  reputation  was  worth  an  effort  -to  maintain,  and 
that  effort  was  almost  unavoidably  fatal  to  the  ease  and  grace  of 
that  species  of  composition  which  more  than  any  other  seems  to 
defy  the  power  of  labour  and  of  art.  Mrs.  Montagu  would,  iu  all 
probability,  have  written  much  more  agreeable  and  much  more 
really  sensible  letters,  if  she  had  never  once  been  led  to  suspect 
'  that  she  was  the  most  agreeable  correspondent  in  the  world. 

But  diough  we  do  not  think  quite  so  highly  of  her  as  Mrs.  West 
had  been  taught  to  think,  we  are  far  from  denying  that  she  writes 
with  a  vivacity  and  cleverness  which  account  well  enough  for  the 
impression  she  seems  to  have  made  upon  her  contemporaries.  Her 
defects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  her  situation  and  the  fashion  of  the 
day;  her  merits  are  her  own.    There  are,  perhaps,  five  hundred 
women  now  that  can  write  as  well  as  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  that  too 
without  being  guilty  of  those  sins  against  good  taste  with  which  she 
is  justly  chargeable.     But  how  many  of  these  xoould  have  written 
as  well  in  her  time,  and  in  her  circumstances,  is  quite  another 
question.    We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  number  would  have 
been  comparatively  very  small.    On  the  other  hand,  if  Mrs.  Mon* 
tagu  had  lived  in  our  days,  she  would  have  maintained  nearly  the 
same  station.     Her  acquirements  would  not  have  been  so  remark- 
able, which  would  have  been  attended  by  this  advantage,  that  she 
would  have  thought  less  about  them,  and  been  free  from  that  tinge 
of  pedantry  which  is  now  visible  in  her  writings.     Her  ethics 
would  not  have  been  so  trite,  nor  her  wit  so  laboured.     But  her 
talents  would  have  carried  her  equally  far  in  a  happier  direction. 
She  would  have  been  now,  as  she  was  then,  one  of  the  liveliest, 
cleverest,  best-informed  women  of  the  age.     In  vigour,  spilit,  and 
originality,  she  was  far,  very  far  indeed,  inferior  to  her  incompa- 
rable namesake,  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.     But  Lady  Mary  was  so 
extraordinary  a  person,  that  she  is  perhaps  hardly  a  fair  object  of 
comparison.     However,  although  we  have  derived  considerable 
amusement  from  these  letters,  and  though  they  have,  as  we  have 
already  acknowledged,  inspired  us  with  a  favourable  opinion  as  to 
the  talents  of  their  author,  we  have  some  doubts  whether  they  have 
quite  body  and  substance  enough  for  publication.     Mrs.  Montagu 
did  not  write  at  one  of  those  distant  periods  when  a  mere  account 
of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  and  a  mere  pictiuie  of  the  state 
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of  society  as  tliey  appear  in  a  familiar  correspondence,  interest 
one  from  their  contrast  with  our  own  habits  and  manners ;  nor  are 
her  letters  sufficiently  interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  eminent  per- 
sons in  her  own  time,  to  gratify  our  curiosity  in  a  different  but 
•  equally  agreeable  manner.     We  own  that  we  were  at  first  a  good 
deal  disappointed  at  the  little  notice  Mrs.  Montagu  takes  of  her 
illustrious  contemporaries;  and  the  more,  because  it  is  evident  that 
she  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
greater  part  of  them.     However,  upon  consideration,  it  appears  to 
us  that  though  the  absence  of  this  sort  of  information  renders  her 
letters  vastly  less  interesting  now  that  they  are  published  at  an 
interval  of  two  generations,  it  is  no  cause  of  just  blame  to  the 
writer.     Her  correspondents  were  just  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  character  of  the  time  as  herself,  and  it  would  have 
been  only  telling  stories  they  all  knew,  and  delivering  opinions  in 
which  they  all  agreed.  Incidentally,  however,  she  is  sometimes  led 
to  speak  of  the  eminent  persons  of  that  time,  and  from  the  letters 
in  which  these  passages  occur,  we  shall  make  one  or  two  extracts. 
In  general,  we  should  say  that  the  merit  of  her  letters  is  in  an  in- 
verse  proportion  to  the  pains  she  takes  with  them.  Those  addressed 
to  her  husband,  and  to  Gilbert  West,  who  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  her  earliest  and  most  intimate  friends,  are  often  natiunl, 
lively,  and  agreeable.    Those  to  Lord  Lyttelton  are  vastly  more 
laboured,  and  vastly  less  pleasant.     But  those,  fortunately  few  in 
number,  composed  for  the  benefit  of  that  very  learned,  very  excel- 
lent, and  very  tiresome  person,  Mrs.  Eliasabeth  Carter,  once  very 
celebrated,  and  now  almost  forgotten,  whom  she  seems  desirous  to 
dazzle  by  a  prodigious  display  of  wit,  knowledge,  taste,  virtue,  and 
piety,  are  the  worst  of  all,  and  indeed  absolutely  unreadable. 

Some  of  her  opinions  upon  subjects  of  literature  are  somewhat 
curious.  She  assigns  the  highest  place  among  the  historical  wri' 
ters  of  that  time  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  next  to  Dr.  Robertson; 
but  as  to  Mr.  Hume,  she  thinks  his  history  '  lively  and  entertaining, 
but  likely  (she  is  afraid)  to  promote  jacobitism.'  She  has  a  great 
contempt  for  Voltaire,  particularly  as  a  philosophical  historian, 
and  she  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  *  Orphelin  de  la  Chine.'  '  As 
the  world  is  fond  of  every  thing  Chinese,  Mons.  Voltaire  has  given  . 
us  a  Chinese  tragedy,  which  I  would  send  you  if  I  thought  it  would 
entertain  you,  but  I  think  your  good  taste  would  not  be  pleased 
with  a  Chinese  tale  dressed  in  a  French  habit.  I  read  it  without 
any  concern.'  vol.  iv.  p.  7-  What  she  says  of  Bolingbroke  is  just 
and  well  written.  She  is  speaking  of  the  intended  publication  of 
his  posthumous  works.  *  As  to  the  rules  of  conduct  to  be  given 
by  this  noble  writer,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  such  as  have  govem- 
^  him,  for  should  they  make  us  what  they  left  him,  vurtue  would 
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be  no  great  gainer ;  none  of  the  boisterous  passions  of  his  youth 
restrained;  none  of  the  peevish  or  mischievous  ones  of  his  old-age 
mitigated  or  allayed;  envy,  ambition,  and  anger  gnawing  and  burn- 
ing iu  his  heart  to  the  last.'  v.  iii.  p.  179-  ^he  had  the  .good  for* 
tune  to  know,  and  the  good  taste  to  admire,  Mr.  Burke  in  the  very 
early  part  of  his  life.  We  transcribe  with  pleasure  the  passage  in 
which  she  mentions  him. 

« 

'  I  shall  send  you  a  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  by  Mr. 
Barke,  a  friend  of  mine.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  always  sub- 
scribe to  his  system,  but  I  think  you  will  find  him  an  elegant  and  inge* 
nious  writer.  He  is  far  from  the  pert  pedantry  and  assuming  ignorance 
of  modem  witlings,  but  in  conversation  and  in  writing  an  ingenious  and 
ingenuous  man,  modest  and  delicate,  and  on  great  and  serious  subjects 
full  of  that  respect  and  veneration  which  a  good  mind  and  a  great  one 
is  sure  to  feel,  while  fools  rush  behind  the  altar  at  which  wise  men 
kneel  and  pay  mysterious  reverence.* 

One  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  that  this  great  man  was  alin'ayf 
consistent  with  himself,  and  that  the  same  decency  and.  worth  iQ 
private  life,  the  same  humble  and  deep-rooted  piety  that  adorned 
nb  maturer  years,  were  already  charactieristic  of  him  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  life. 

There  are  inserted  in  this  collection  a  few  letters  from  George, 
Lord  Lyttelton.  They  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  i 
person,  elegant  and  gentlemanlike,  but  they  contain  nothing  mate- 
rial. Two  of  them  are  written  upon  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
and  the  accession  of  hi&  present  Majesty.  The  first  of  these  is 
traly  statesmanlike.  The  body  of  the  letter,  written  under  the  re- 
cent impression  of  the  intelligence  that  had  just  reached  himt  is 
employed  entirely  in  conjectures  as  to  the  duration  of  the  admini^ 
stration,  and  his  own  continuance  in  office.  '  Certainly  it  b  no 
season  for  any  great  changes.'  *  As  to  my  own  situation,  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  as  it  is.'  It  is  not  till  the  next  day,  in  a  postscript, 
that  be  recollects  the  proper  decomms  on  such  an  occcasion,  feels 
'  real,  grief  for  the  death  of  his  good  master,'  '  hopes  he  is  gone  to 
receive  an  eternal  crown,'  Sic.  &c.  according  to  the  most  autlienfic 
forms  of  lamentation. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  describes  the  state,  of  Aings  at  that 
critical  period. 

*  HUl^ireet,  November  5,  176'0.     Wednesda}/  night. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  the  good  Madonna  for  her  lest  letter, 
which  eased  my  heart  of  as  much  anxiety  as  it  almost  ever  felt  for  the 
health  of  a  friend ;  and,  since  it  has  been  quite  cured  of  ambition,  that 
heart  can  hardly  know  much  pleasure  or  pain  but  in  its  sensations  for 
those  it  loves.  You  ought  to  value  me  a  little  on  this  account :  for  in 
the  present  conjuncture  there  are,  I  believe,  few  hearts  in  this  state. 
Private  friendships  are  little  thought  of:  all  attention  now  goes  to  po- 
litical connections.     But  those  connections,  God  be  thanked,  are  not  * 
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effentke  tX,  pTesent,  being  rather  made  to  guard  against  future  bostilitiei, 
than  to  begin  any  now.  SO)  we  shall  have  peace  at  home,  and  war 
ftbroad. 

If  I  were  to  write  the  History  of  my  own  Times,  I  would  transcribe 
into  it  your  character  of  the  late  king,  and  should  thereby  pay  my  debt 
of  gratitude  to  his  memory.  I  would  only  odd  to  it,  that  it  appcara  by 
several  wills  be  has  left,  that  he  never  ha^  been  such  a  hoarder  of  trea- 
sure as  was  generally  supposed.  And  of  wlut  he  had  saVed,  this  war 
bat  consumed  so  much,  that  he  was  able  to  leave  no  more  to  his  three 
surviving  children  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  equal  proportions, 
and  I  have  heard  that  the  Duke  has  ^ven  up  his  to  his  si^iten.  Princeit 
^mily  is  to  come  and  live  in  my  brother's  house,  like  a  private  woman. 
It  is  said  that  the  Princess  ofWalea  nill  not  come  to  St.  James's.  The 
sreat  court  officers  are  not  yet  settled,  but  I  believe  it  is  certain  that 
Jiord  Bute  will  be  continued  Groom  of  the  Stole,  und  Lord  Huntington 
Master  of  the  Horse.  It  was  expected  that  the  latter  would  ratiiir 
have  been  disgraced  than  promoted  to  a  cabinet  oHice ;  hut  in  a  private 
sndience  he  touched  the  good  nature  of  the  King,  and  has  the  benefit  of 
the  genera!  dispositionof  the  times,  to  let  nobody  complain  or  be  discon- 
fcnted.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  how  to  find  an  equivalent  for  my  Lord 
Gower,  Many  changes  are  talked  of  on  that  account ;  but  ai  1  under- 
stand that  aotning  is  6xed,  I  will  not  send  you  conjectures  which  may 
be  falsified  before  my  letter  comes  to  you.  The  vU  wtprni  ia  supposed 
to  be  in  Mr.  Pit(  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and  I  believe  that  their 
toll  umta  would  be  too  strong  for  all  opposition;  but  how  long  it  will 
continue  unifu  an  much  a^  it  is  now,  or  which  of  them  would  be  moit 
fevoured  by  a  third  power,  if  they  disagreed,  time  will  shew.' 

.  Mrs.  MoDtagu's  character  of  George  II.  to  which  Lord  Lyttet 
top  alludes  in  such  flattering  terms,  is  not  ill  writtea,  with  the  es- 
ception  of  the  introductory  sentence,  which  is  ex«cn^le.  We 
■ball  conclnde  by  transcribing  iL 

*  To  Lard  lyfteUon. 
MtLord,  WnMMj(fc,Oc(o(er  31^,1760. 

It  would  be  perfect  sacrilege  and  robbing  the  mtgbty 
dead  of  hit  due  rites,  if  one  began  one's  letter  with  any  subject  bot  the 
toss  of  our  sovereign ;  on  which  I  condole  with  your  Lordship,  in  whom 
the  virtue  of  patriotism,  and  the  antiquated  one  of  loyalty  still  remain. 
I  know  you  had  that  veneration  for  our  late  king,  which  the  justice  and 

firudence  of  his  government  so  well  deserved.  With  him  our  laws  and 
iberties  were  safe;  he  possessed  in  agreat  degree  the  confidence  of  bis 
people  and  the  respect  of  foreign  governments;  and  a  certain  steadinesi 
of  cnaracter  made  him  of  great  consequence  in  these  unsettled  times. 
During  his  long  reign  we  never  were  subject  to  the  insolence  and  ra- 
paciousness  of  favourites,  a  grievance  of  all  others  most  intolerable, 
when  persons  horn  only  one's  equals,  shall,  by  the  basest  means  perhaps, 
possess  themselves  of  all  the  strength  of  sovereign  power,  and  keep  their 
fellow  subjects  in  a  dependance  on  illegal  authority,  which  insults  while 
it  subjects,  and  is  more  grievous  to  the  spirits  than  even  to  the  fortune* 
•f  freebom  men.     If  we  consider  only  the  evih  we  have  avoided  during 
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his  late  majest/s  reign,  we  shall  find  abundant  matter  of  gratitude  to- 
wards him,  and  respect  for  his  memory.  His  character  would  not  af- 
ford subject  for  epic  poetry,  but  will  look  well  in  the  sober  page  of  his- 
tory. Conscious,  perhaps,  of  this,  he  was  too  little  regardful  of  sciences 
and  the  fine  arts ;  he  considered  common  sense  as  his  best  panegy- 
rist. The  monarch  whose  qualities  are  brilliant  enough  to  entitle  him 
to  glory,  cultivates  the  love  of  the  Muses,  and  their  handmaid  arts, 
painting,  sculpture,  kc.  sensible  that  they  will  blazon  and  adorn  his 
feme.' — ^vol.  iv,  p.  314. 
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Art.  m.  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
on  moving  for  the  Recommitment  of  a  Bill  for  the  better  Support 
and  Mai/Uenance  of  Stipendiary  Curates. 

T  is  not  without  some  apprehension  of  diBBculties  greater  than 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  thb  question,  that  we  enter  upon 
an  examination  of  the  Noble  Earl's  argument,  on  whom  the  task 
has  devolved  of  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  Parliament ;  and  who 
has  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  opposition  of  nearlj^ 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  in  carrying  it  through  both  Houses.  Th« 
case  is  therefore  a  curious  one,  at  least,  and  almost  singular.  That 
a  question  of  wide  extent,  and  of  a  nature  purely  ecclesiastical,  should 
originate  with  laymen  confessedly  friendly  to  the  Church  establish- 
ment— that  it  should  derive  no  assistance  or  support  from  an  order 
of  men  whose  office  and  station  require  them  more  especially  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  who  seldom  address 
the  assembly  in  which  they  sit  on  any  other  occasions — that  most 
of  them,  on  the  contrary,  should  have  opposed  it  in  every  stage, 
Mrithout  denying  the  existence  of  the  evil  complained  of,  and  with- 
out offering  any  better  remedy — diat  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  and 
of  the  general  though  suppressed  murmur  of  the  holders  of  church 
property,  it  should  have  passed  into  a  law,  are  circumstances  so 
strange  as  to  excite  more  than  ordinary  surprise  and  curiosity.  It 
is  obvious  that  some  serious  and  weighty  objections  must  he  felt  to 
the  measure;  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  full  and  authentic  state* 
ment  of  them  in  print.  The  scanty  reports  of  debates  have,  in* 
deed,  furnished  us  with  one  or  two  objections,  but  those  of  so  flimsy 
a  nature,  that  we  do  not  wonder  they  presented  no  obstruction  what* 
ever  to  Uie  mass  of  fact  and  argument  alleged  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  thought  It  worth  while,  after  the  example  of  the  noble  Earl,  to 
lay  their  view  of  the  case  before  the  public.  The  public,  we  think, 
had  a  right  to  something  of  this  kind.  No  man,  we  will  venture 
to  assert,  will  call  the  noble  Earl's  case,  prima  facie^  a  bad  one. 
No  man  will  accuse  him  of  giving  it  a  false  colour>  of  distorting  or 
of  exaggerating  a  single  feature.  It  contains  no  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions :  i 
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sioiu ;  DO  strain  of  sentiment,  invective,  or  declamation.  It  is  a 
plain  unadorned  business-like  argument,  resting  upon  documents 
of  unquestioned  authority,  which  have  been  analysed  with  care,  and 
arranged  with  perspicuity.  We  thinlc,  therefore,  that  a  speech 
addressed  as  this  b,  solely  to  the  judgment  and  understand ing,  grave, 
compact,  and  closely  reasoned,  without  digression  or  amplifica- 
tion, upon  a  subject  of  great  national  importance,  if  it  failed  of 
convincing,  at  least  deserved  an  answer — not  such  an  answer,  as 
we  are  led  by  the  newspapers  to  suppose  was  given ;  but  a  serious 
connected  discourse,  cither  disputing  the  facts,  or  detecting  falla- 
cies in  the  reasoning,  or  alleging  such  evils  and  disadvantages  in  the 
proposed  measure  as  would  outweigh  the  benefits  intended  by  it. 
Even  then  we  might  expect,  from  Qie  constitutional  guardians  of 
the  church  some  project  of  similar  tendency,  by  which  the  good 
might  be  attained  with  a  less  mixture  of  evil ;  something  equally 
beneficial,  but  either  more  safe  or  more  practicable. 

In  the  absence  therefore  of  all  attempts  of  this  nature,  we  are 
left  almost  to  conjecture  Ae  causes  of  this  opposition ;  and  as  far  as 
onr  fancy  or  the  occasional  hints  of  conversation  will  supply  us,  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  the  grounds  upon  which,  we  imagine,  the 
bill  was  opposed  in  its  passage,  especially  through  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  in  order  to  put  onr  readers  in  possession  of  the  whole 
case,  we  shall  first  lay  befoce  them  an  abstrast  of  the  noble  mover'a 
speedi,  following  his  own  arrangement,  as  the  most  luminous,  and 
the  best  which  the  subject  will  admit.  Our  readers  will,  we  think, 
after  this  agree  with  us  in  demanding  very  powerful  arguments  on 
the  other  side,  before  &ey  refiise  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of 
some  measure  similar  to  that  which  die  Pariiament  has  thought  £t 
to  adopt. 

Id  tne  opening  of  his  speech  the  noble  lord  combats  the  objec- 
tion, urged  we  presume  by  very  few,  ^;ainst  Ate  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  in  this  matter.  If  the  right  be  denied,  it  cannot 
be  on  the  abstract  ground  that  the  public  are  unconcerned  in  ths 
provision  made  for  the  ministers  of  religion.  This  is  too  absurd  to 
be  for  a  moment  inaintained.  The  objection  must  rest  therefore 
upon  the  established  principles  and  practice  of  the  English  conslH 
tution;  and  by  an  appeal  to  these  the  question  is  soon  settled.  Be- 
fore the  period  of  the  Reformation  we  find  the  salaries  of  curates 
frequently  fixed  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  in  even  faculty  of 
dispensation  issued  subsequent  to  the  25.  Hen.  VIII.  the  salaiy  to 

granted  is  placed  at  the  discretioo  of  the  bishop. 

The  first  direct  Interference,'  Lord  Harrowby  says,  '  of  the  legisls- 

e,  of  which  I  am  aware,  was  in  the  12tb  of  Queen  Anne,  a  period 

|certainly  not  distinguished  by  peculiar  indifierence  to  the  temporal  con- 

if  the  church.    By  this  net,  the  bishops   were  empowered  to 
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assign  to  ever}'  curate  a  salary  not  less  than  20/.  nor  more  than  501.  »i 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  theatre^  and  to  the  value  of  the  benefices  hetd 
by  the  incmnbent.  By  another  act,  of  the  36th  of  his  present  Majesty, 
the  maximum  was  increased  to  Tbl.  per  ann.  and  the  bishop  was 
empowered  to  assign  to  the  curate  the  parsonage-house,  or  an  annual 
sum  of  15/.  in  lieu  thereof.** — p.  5. 

Still  less  can  the  argument  be  admitted  tluit  regulations  of  this 
nature  are  infringements  on  the  right  of  private  property.  Between 
church  property  and  private  freeholds  there  is  this  material  differ- 
ence :  the  one  is  absolute  the  other  conditional.  The  rights  both  of 
patron  and  incumbent  are  by  the  law  declared  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  service  of  the  church.  If  the  patron  do  not  present  a  clerk 
duly  qualified  in  the  bishop's  estimation,  or  if  he  delay  the  presen* 
tation  beyond  a  limited  tune,  his  right  is  forfeited.  Again,  the 
incumbent,  if  he  n^lect  to  perform  the  duty  for  which  the  profits 
of  his  living  are  assigned  him,  may  by  various  1^^  processes  be 
totally  divested  of  his  preferment:  so  that  in  the  most  essential 
points  it  differs  in  its  character  from  property  in  a  frediold  estate ; 
and  any  argument  drawn  from  the  one  is  inconclusive  to  the  other, 
except  it  can  be  diewn  that  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  tenure 
are  no  wise  involved  in  the  supposed  case.  All  property  is  the 
creature  of  law :  and  the  law  which  creates  it,  limits  also  the  mode 
and  circumstances  of  its  existence.  The  veiy  permissipn  of  plu- 
ralities and  non-residence  is  an  indulgence  of  the  law — ^an  indul- 
gence sparingly  granted  in  the  first  instance,  although  it  haa  now 
far  exceeded  the  original  intention,  in  consequence  of  events  never 
contemplated  when  that  law  was  passed.  It  is  clear  from  the  state 
of  the  peerage  in  Henry  the  Vlilth's  time,  that  the  number  of 
chaplains  of  temporal  peers  entitled  to  a  dispensation  for  pluralities 
could  not  have  exceeded  200;  whereas  the  number  may  now  exceed 
{iO(X).  If  the  legislature  therefore  should  think  fit  to  abridge  this 
indulgence  so  as  to  bring  it  back  more  nearly  to  its  original  limits, 
or  even  to  abolish  it  altogether,  no  man  could  reasonably  contend 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  a  violation  of  the  private  property  of 
the  patron.  It  would,  like  every  other  legislative  question  relating 
to  die  public  interests,  be  a  question  of  expediency  and  not  of 
right.  The  patron's  property  still  remains  entire,  subject,  as  it  was 
before,  to  those  regulations  which  are  thought  best  adapted  to 
attain  the  end  of  a  church  establishment.    What  these  regulations 

i^ _^ ^ . _^^^ 

*  The  question  has  been  several  times  entertained  by  Parliament,  but  no  bill  was 
ever  passed  till  the  12th  oi'Qneen  Anne.  >  In  the  9th  of  Elizabeth,  a  Bill  for  the  Aug- 
mentation of  poor  Vicarages  and  Curacies  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  aAer 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  ir.  In  tlie  18th  of  the  same  reign,  a  Bill  for  the  Relief  ot 
Vicars  and  Curates  vent  as  far  as  the  Committee,  and  the  next  day  the  session  was 
ended.  Again,  13  C.  II.  a  Bill  for  this  parpose  passed  the  House  of  Coif  mon>,  but  owing 
to  tbe  late  ]>eriod  of  the  session  at  which  it  was  introduced^  q«t^  pasted  the  Lords. 
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ire,  is  for  the  legislature,  not  for  him,  to  juc^:  but  hardly  any 
nan  will  deny,  that  one  of  them  ought  to  be  a  decent  support  to 
lie  officiating  minister,  wherever  the  living  is  able  to  affonl  it. 

Such  being  the  right  and  such  tlie  practice  of  Parliament,  we 
lave  only  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  facts  collected  from  the 
binhops'  returns  of  the  stale  oftheir  dioceses,  in  order  to  judge  wfae- 
her  the  present  condition  of  the  church  requires  that  interference. 
Returns  from  all  the  dioceses  have  been  received,  except  from  that 
if  St.  David's.  Why  this  has  been  withheld  does  not  appear :  and 
he  circumstance  seems  to  excite  some  surprize  in  the  noble  lord, 
md  to  call  for  explanation.  The  docunienls,  however,  already  in 
jtOfsession  of  goverument,  although  deficient  in  certain  particulars, 
at  ample  data  for  the  inferences  deduced  from  them.  Abridged 
IS  they  necessarily  are  in  the  speech  itself,  we  shall  feet  it  necessary  to 
:ontract  them  into  a  still  smaller  compass :  hut  we  lay  them  beforft 
>ur  readers  in  the  full  confidence  that  they  will  convince  every  lui- 
liassed  mind  of  the  necessity  of  some  legal  provision  on  this  subject. 

The  whole  number  of  places  contained  in  the  bishops'  returns 
including  some  dignities,  sinecures,  and  dilapidated  churches,  but 
exclusive  of  the  diocese  of  St.  David's)  is  10,261.  The  number  of 
ncumbenis  resident  is  4421.  The  incumbents  who  do  tbetr  own 
luty,  although  non-resident,  are  960;  making  with  the  former  5381. 
Hie  non-residents  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  by  exemption,  and  those 
ly  licence.  Of  the  former  class  the  number  b  2(S7 1 :  of  the  latter, 
11 14:  but  besides  theae  there  is  a  miscellaneous  class  nut  reducible 
inder  either  of  those  heads,  amounting  to  1055-  From  this  state- 
nent  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  number  of  places  served  by 
:urates  is  4870;  but  from  this  number  must  be  deducted  40  digni- 
ies,  79  unccnres  not  requiring  residence,  and  39  dilapidated 
:fatirche8,  leaving  the  number  of  curacies  47 1 3. 

No  return  having  been  roa4et>f  the  salaries  of  curates  where  Uic 
Dcombent  is  non-resident  {ly  exemption,  which  is  the  larger  class, . 
ind  many  of  the  other  returns  being  deficient  in  this  respect,  the 
lalaries  of  only  1766  are  known.  But  this  number,  taken  without 
vference  to  any  circumstance  that  can  at  all  affect  the  question,  is 
lufiicicntly  hi^  to  serve  as  a  measure  for  the  rest.  On  so  large  a 
icale,  it  is  fair  to  reason  from  the  certain  to  the  uncertain,  espe- 
rially  where  the  cases  are  in  every  respect  similar,  and  the  average 
■  found  to  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  either  extreme.  Of  these 
1766  then,  there  are 

Above  10/.  and  under  20?.        -        -         -        45 
80/.  -  30/.        -        -        -       191 

30/.  -  40/.        -        -        -      428 

40/.  -  50/.        -        -         -      333 

Total  of  Curacies  under  50/.  per  annum      997 

Above 
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Above  501.  and  under  6oL        -        -        -      393 
60L         -         70/.        -        -        -      208 

Total  of  Curacies  under  70/.  per  annum     149$ 

Above    70/.  and  under    80/.  -  -  -  144 

80/.          -           90/.  -  -  -  51 

901.          -         100/.  -  -  -  7 

100/.          -         110/.  .  -  -  41 

110/.          f         not.  -  -  -  4 

S47 

The  remainder  cooaista  of  one  with  ^250^.;  seventeen  where  the 
curate  has  the  whole  income;  one,  where  be  has  two-thirds  of  the 
income:  and  one  where  three  curates  have  27 A/* 

The  first  suggestioo  that  might  arise  from  a  view  of  this  state- 
ment would  probably  be,  that  the  smalloess  of  the  stipend  is  owiDg 
to  the  low  vabie  of  the  living,  or  at  least  in  some  degree  propor- 
tionate to  the  means  of  remuneration.  But  how  little  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  cause  will  immediately  appear  from  the  following 
analysis.  Dividiog  the  number  of  the  livrngs  into  two  classes,  those 
under  I50l.  and  those  above  it,  there  are  found  to  be  of  the  former 
sbout  Goo,  of  the  latter  about  1 150.  Of  the  first  class  the  averse 
value  is  SQl.  and  the  average  amouat  of  their  curacies,  A51.  Of  the 
second  all  we  know  is  that  they  are  above  \50l.  Someof  them  are  ten 
limes  as  great:  and  very  many  exceed  it  by  several  hundreds.  Yetof 
ibis  whole  class  there  are  only  1 52  io  which  the  salary  is  so  high  as 
75/.  Deducting  these  from  the  whole  number  of  1 150,  there  will 
remain  about  1000  livings  each  above  ISO/,  per  annum,  upon 
wldck  the  talaries  of  the  curates  will  jtot  exceed,  upon  an  average, 
45/,  TTie  difference  between  this  avenge,  and  that  of  the  curacies 
upon  livings  under  150/.  is  not  more  than  10/.  So  little  ground 
is  there  for  presuming  that  the  poverty  of  the  living  is  the  cause 
of  the  low  amount  of  the  curate's  stipend. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not  half  the  extent  of  the  evil, — ' 
We  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  those  curacies  only  where  the 
incumbent  is  non-resident  by  license.  The  non-residents  by  exemp- 
tion are  still  more  numerous,  and  there  is  00  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  salaries  are  in  these  instances  adjusted  by  any  higher  standi 
■rd.  Indeed  the  only  difference  between  them  has  a  tendency  the 
other  way :  for  the  amount  of  the  salary  not  being  submitted  to  the 
bishop  in  this  case,  one  check  is  removed  which  has  a  feeble  opera" 
UoD  in  the  case  of  licenses; — and  the  incumbentb  left  to  make  the 
hest  baigain  be  ctft  ia  a  private  agreement  between  himself  and  his 
curate.    However^  taking  tboe  at  the  same  rate  with  the  others, 

there 
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there  will  be  found  2540  Uvingt  above  1.50/.  per  annum,  served  by 
curates  at  a  salary  of  iol.  per  annum  on  an  average,  and  in  no 
case  exceeding  lit. 

We  confess  such  a  disclosure  of  the  state  of  die  church,  filled 
us  wilh  regret  and  ahame— feeltnes  that  were  not  at  all  soothed  by 
the  consideration  that  the  remedy  now  applied  is  forced  upon  it, 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  its  own  more  wealthy  and  dignified 
members.  Against  such  a  statement,  it  is  idle  to  oppose  some 
petty  inaccuracies  or  omissions  in  the  returns,  or  some  few  pal- 
liatives of  particular  cases.  It  has  been  alleged  that  advantages  of 
surplice  fees,  or  gardens,  or  a  few  acres  of  land  are  often  enjoyed 
by  the  curate  in  addition  to  his  stipend — that  in  many  instances  the 
same  curate  serves  two  or  even  more  churches,  and  thus  enjoys  an 
accumulation  of  salaries — that  the  house  alone  would  be  in  many 
situations  an  acceptable  remuneration  for  his  services,  and  fully 
adequate  to  his  wishes — that  incumbents  may  for  tbeir  mutual 
accommodation  reside  each  on  the  other's  living,  and  thus  appear 
to  swell  the  list  of  curates,  when  neither  of  them  in  fact  feels  the 
wants  or  grievances  of  that  station,  and  bodi  ought  in  reason  to  be 
left  out  of  the  account.  To  this  latter  circumstance  we  wish 
indeed  that  the  noble  lord  bad  in  some  degree  adverted.  Itmili- 
^tes  the  aspect  of  the  case,  as  far  as  the  character  of  the  Church 
IS  concerned,  by  reducing  the  number  of  inefficient  incumbents — 
and  the  airangeroeDt  is  often  productive  not  only  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, but  of  real  service  to  rel%ion.  For  where  the  character  of 
a  man  is  known,  and  he  stands  in  the  eye  of  ail  his  dearest  connec- 
tions, he  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  doing  most  good.  But  after 
mating  every  allowance  for  these  cases,  the  merits  of  the  general 
question  remain  esactly  where  they  were.  No  allowance,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  case  of  curates  who  serve  more  than  one 
church.  For  either  the  duty  is  in  that  case  less  than  it  ought  to  be, 
or  if  the  duty  is  greater,  the  payment  ought  to  rise  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.  And  as  to  the  other  alleged  cases,  they  are  so  few  in 
uumber  as  not  to  weigh  a  feather  in  the  scale  against  the  noble 
lord's  argument :  and  when  pleaded  in  oppontibn  to  it,  only  prove 
the  weakness  of  a  cause  which  rests  on  such  a  support. 

Another  objection  sometimes  offered  we  will  juat  mention; 
although  it  can  hardly  proceed  from'  the  friends  of  a  rich  church 
endowment.  What  reason  is  there,  it  may  be  said,  .to  expect  a 
duty  of  this  kind  to  be  better  performed  in  proportion  as  the  pay  a 
increased  t  A  conscientious  man  will  do  his  duty  let  his  income  be 
ever  so  small;  and  if  the  fault  lie  in  his  conscience,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  mended  by  an  increase  of  salary.  Such  reasoning,  if  reason- 
ing it  can  be  called,  cannot,  as  we  hav^  observed)  come  from  the 
mouth  of  any  man  who  is  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  Church 
wtablishmeDt : 
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establishiiient:  for  if  it  be  valid  against  raising  the  scanty  pittance 
of  a  curate,  how  much  more  conclusive  is  it  against  the  am[de 
revenues  of  our  dignitaries  and  incumbents?  We  have  produced  it 
chiefly  because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  extracting  a  passage 
from  the  speech,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manly,  rational, 
and  moderate  tone  which  pervades  the  vdiole  performance. 

'  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  respectability  of  character,  exemplary 
discharge  of  .duty,  or  a  competent  share  of  learning,  are  necesarilj 
connected^  or  even  connected  at  all,  with  the  amount  of  the  salary 
received.  The  most  exalted  virtues  may  be  found  in  the  humble  cottage 
of  the  curate,  as  well  as  in  the  ample  parsonage  of  the  richly  beneficed 
incumbent.  But  human  arrangements  must  be  calculated  upon  the 
ordiRary  course  of  human  affairs:  we  are  not  to  look  for  apostolical 
virtues  in  the  curate,  merely  because  we  reduce  him  to  apostolical 
poverty.  How  can  we  expect,  considering  the  Church  only  as  a  pro 
fession,  that  men  who  have  necessarily  received  a  good  education,  and 
who  ought  to  be  men  of  liberal  views,  will  continue  to  enter  into  a  pro- 
fession, in  which  the  blanks  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  prizes  f 
How  can  we  expect  that  persons,  whose  incomes  hardly  afford  the 
means  of  subsistence,  will  be  able  to  keep  up  that  decent  appearance 
which  is  almost  indispensably  necessary  to  ensure  the  respect  of  their 
parishioners  ?  Much  less  can  we  expect  that  they  should  be  able  to  con« 
ciliate  their  affisctioo,  by  administering  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
•nly  in  a  slight  degree  poorer  than  themselves.  Want  of  respect  for  the 
persons  who  discharge  ecclesiastical  duties,  will  soon  be  transferred  to 
the  duties  themselves.  Men  are  too  apt  to  measure  the  respect  they 
owe  to  persons,  or  to  offices,  by  the  respect  which  they  see  paid  to  them 
by  the  authorities  to  which  they  look  up.  What  must  they  think  of  the 
valae  which  is  set  by  the  legislature  upon  the  persons  or  the  office  of 
those  to  whose  care  the  religion  of  the  people  is  entrusted,  when  they 
see  at  how  low  a  rate  their  services  are  estimated  ?  How  can  we  be  sur- 
prized at  the  rapid  progress  of  every  species  of  sectaries  (who  are  far 
from  allowing  the  ministers  of  their  congregations  to  fall  in  point  of 
iacome  to  a  level  with  the  curates  of  the  established  church)  when  so^ 
Ivge  a  proportion  of  the  ministers  of  that  church  are  left  in  a  state  of 
^ject  poverty;  when  they  ^re  left  in  that  state,  not  only  in  cases  where 
the  church  is  poor  and  the  duty  light,  but  where  the  church  is  rich 
and  the  duty  most  laborious?' — p.  15. 

In  this  state  nevertheless,  things  have  long  remained— or  rather 
in  a  continual  course  of  deterioration:  for  the  trifling  advance  in 
the  average  amount  of  curacies  bears  no  proportion  to  the  change 
which  has  been  felt  within  the  last  50  years  in  the  value  of  money. 
During  that  period  the  price  of  all  commodities  which  are  necessary. 
to  a  decent  subsistence,  has  been  about  trebled.  Many  have  risen 
ma  much  larger  proportion:  and  yet  40/.  a  year  was  an  ordinary 
stipend  in  those  times,  equivalent  certainly  to  100/.  at  present.— - 
The  maximum  fixed  by  the  act  of  Queep  Anne^  was  at  least  equal 

in 
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ine&ctto  150/.  of  our  present  money.  By  the  act  of  I797i  tlik 
maxiiDum  was  raised  to  75/.;  just  half  what  it  ought  to  be,  if  the 
design  was  merely  to  continue  the  provision  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 
The  nuDunum  was  not  raised:  it  was  left  at  SO/,  as  before.  And 
from  the  forc|;oing  analysis  of  the  bi^hopa'  returns,  we  have  seen 
how  rarely  even  (be  pittance  of  70/.  was  paid;  while  the  oflkiating 
ministers  in  parishes  of  which  the  income  exceeds  1 50/.,  but  whose 
■alary  is  only  50/.  per  annum  (i.  e.  less  in  value  than  the  minimum  in 
Queen  Anne's  Ume)  may  be  computed  at  about  3000. — vid.  p.  15. 
The  evil  has  not  indeed  failed  of  attracting  notice,  iKir  of  escit- 
ing  some  endeavours  to  redress  it.  In  180S,  soon  after  the  Re»- 
dence  Bill  was  passed,  a  bill  for  improvii^  the  condition  of  the 
inferior  cler^  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  so  late  in  the 
session  diat  it  was  not  carried  through  the  Upper  House.  Early 
in  the  following  session.  Sir  W.  Scott  moved  for  a  Bill  to  encou- 
rage the  residence  of  stipendiary  curates,  which  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  committee,  and  was  then  dropped.  In  1H05,  Mr.  Perceval 
took  up  the  business,  but  his  Bill  went  no  farther  than  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1808,  he  brought  forward 
anotho'  bill  to  the  same  effect,  which,  after  passing  the  Commcms, 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  So  great  has  been  the  diffic:ulty,  in 
this  enlighteued  age,  of  carrying  a  measure  which  has  reason,  equityj 
and  the  mterests  of  religion  on  its  side.  In  a  law  embracing  so 
many  objects,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  indeed  that  many  minor  ilif- 
ficnlties  would  arise,  that  many  cases  would  be  described  calling  for 
exception  or  modification — and  after  all,  that  it  must  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some,  if  thousands  are  to  be  relieved.  That  these  ol>- 
lections  would  be  magnified  beyond  the  truth,  that  the  hypolheticaf 
hardship  involved  in  them  would  be  represented  as  deliberate  cruelty 
and  injustice,  and  so  obtruded  on  the  view  as  to  hide,  if  possible, 
all  the  disgracefiil  reality  which  has  now  been  proved  to  exist,  and 
that  many  well  meaning  persons  would  be  biassed  by  these  ima- 
ginary dangers,  and  forget  or  disbelieve  the  statements  alleged  in 
behalf  of  the  bill — all  this  perhaps  was  no  more  tlian  might  have 
been  expected — and  this  force  coming  in  aid  of  the  interested  mass, 
which  only  wanted  an  impulse,  gave  it  a  momentum  which  was 
irresistible.  Since,  however,  the  bishops'  returns  in  1810  have  been 
made  public,  the  case  is  materially  altered.  Such  a  body  of  evi- 
dence was  produced  in  support  of  the  main  facts,  that  no  hypothe- 
tical arguments  could  withstand  it :  and  the  principal  weapon  of  the 
opponents  was  at  the  same  time  wrested  from  their  hantb,  by  pro- 
viding that  the  bill  should  not  apply  to  incumbents  in  possession. 
Thus  met  and  thus  disarmed,  it  would  indeed  have  portended  ill  for 
the  present  generation,  if  the  adversaries  of  the  measure  had  pre- 
vails.  Hardly  a  voice  was  raised  against  it  in  the  Upper  Hous^ 

except 
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except  by  the  Spiritual  Lords^  whose  arguments  have  bejen  so  ill 
reported  in  tlie  newspapers,  tliat  it  is  difticult  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise grounds  of  their  opposition.  Whatever  they  were^  a  consi^ 
(lerable  majority  turned  a.deaf  ear  to  their  remonstrances^  although 
it  is  said  that  one  noble  lord,  unconvinced  by  their  reasoning;  still 
thought  it  his  duty  as  a  senator,  to  bend  to  their  authority. 

The  noble  mover  has  therefore  the  satisfaction  of  having  accom- 
plished what  his  late  virtuous  friend  and  colleague^  Mr.  Perceval, 
had  greatly  at  heart;  -and  what  from  regard  to  his  memory,  as 
well  as  from  a  cordial  approbation  of  the  measure,  he  entered  upon, 
as  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  trust.  By  this  one  step  he  has  deserved 
the  thanks  of  those  who  venerate  our  church  establishment,  and 
who  wish  to  see  its  foundations  laid  firm  and  deep  in  the  affections 
of  the  people.  Nothing  can  tend  so  much  to  alienate  those  affec- 
tions, or  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  its  numerous  adversaries,  as 
that  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  which  exalts  the  means  above  the 
end — which  is  active,  quicksighted,  and  pertinacious  in  the  defence 
of  some  worldly  interest,  but  suffers  evils  and  abuses  to  spread 
within  it,  such  as  not  only  affect  the  very  essence  and  purpose  of 
its  inbtitution,  but  are  the  surest  foreninners,  if  unchecked,  of  its 
political  decay  and  ruin.  It  i^  not  the  clamorous  stickler  for  some 
antiquated  privilege  whom  we  regard  as  its  truest  friend  in  a  season 
of  general  defection — but  )^  who  seeks  to  rectify  what  is  amiss, 
to  remove  all  ground  of  reproach  and  scandal,  to  correct  the  grow- 
ing abuses  to  which  all  human  institutions  are  liable,  to  frame  expe- 
dients according  to  the  change  of  times  and  manners,  liy  which  the 
same  good  may  be  effected  in  all  ages,  and  to  baffle  that  greatest  of 
all  innovators,  time,  by  corresponding  alterations  in  the  detail  and 
administration  of  its  important  duties.  Let  us  only  possess  a  few 
powerful  friends,  with  hearts  so  disposed,  and  our  rights  and 
endowments  are  safe  enough  against  all  our  enemies. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  we  would  include  all  the  clergy  who 
employ  stipendiary  curates  under  one  sweeping  charge  of  illibera- 
lity,  because  the  salaries  are  foimd,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  service  done.  When  we  descend  to  the  examination  of 
individual  cases,  we  find  that  the  salary  has  been  fixed  with  refer- 
ence to  th(e  general  practice,  and  from  no  sordid  desire  to  drive  a 
hard  bargain,  and  to  get  tlie  work  done  at  the  cheapest  rate.  In 
so  numerous  a  body  as  the  English  clergy,  it  must  indeed  happen 
that  many  of  this  description  will  be  found,  who  will  traffic  upon 
the  duty  of  their  church,  on  the  same  principle,  and  with  th^  same 
feelings  as  they  contract  with  a  menial  servant,  fiut  with  the 
generality  we  are  firmly  persuaded  it  is  not  so.  And  nothing 
tends  to  convince  us  more  of  the  necessity  of  some  legislative  in- 
terference than  this  persuasion.  Leave  the  ipatter  to  be  settled 
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by  the  principles  of  political  economy — to  be  regulated  by  the 
supply  and  the  demand — and  you  reduce  it  to  the  same  level  with 
all  the  mercenary  coDtracta  of  civil  life.  Even  the  most  liberal 
who  are  disposed  to  go  far  beyond  tlie  lowest  limits,  if  they  have 
families  or  near  dependeuts,  feel  a  considerable  restraint  upon  their 
inclinations ;  and  might  be  accused  of  giving  way  to  romantic  gene- 
rosi^,  if  they  forced  upon  a  curate  a  much  latter  stipend  than  bis 
demands  or  expectations.  It  happens  with  most  men  that  their 
income  is  pretty  well  appropriated  to  the  several  articles  of  expen- 
dibire.  Tbey  have  settled  imperceptibly  into  a  rate  of  living  which 
will  not  easily  admit  of  any  great  diversion  of  the  supply  into  some 
new  channel.  And  where  the  sacrifice  is  not  required,  either  by 
law  or  general  opinion,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  one  man  shaH 
stand  forth,  at  his  own  expense,  as  the  example  of  a  generosity 
which  his  own  order  regard  as  needless  and  excessive.  Something, 
we  know,  will  be  done  upon  this  principle ;  as  indeed  the  gradutj 
advance  in  the  nominal  average  of  stipends  proves:  but  it  is  wholly 
disproportionate  to  the  ex^ency :  it  is  long  before  tlie  necessity  of 
a  change  is  discovered  j  and  after  tlie  discovery,  the  remedy  follows 
at  a  very  tardy  and  unwilling  pace.  This  is  the  case  with  all  prices 
Mid  payments :  but  in  the  articles  of  ordinary  use,  where  no  other 
rule  operates  than  that  of  supply  and  demand,  the  adjustment  is 
floonest  made.  In  mixed  cases,  where  other  principles  besides  the 
comm«'cial  one  concur  in  regulating  the  payment,  a  longer  time 
elapses  before  tlie  inequality  is  corrected  :  and  in  those  cases  which 
depend  almost  entirely  on  liberality,  equity,  just  moral  feeFmg,  and 
other  undefined  rules  of  action,  it  is  always  too  late  before  any  ade* 
(juate  compensation  is  made.  In  proportiou  as  these  motives  gain 
the  ascendancy,  the  average  rises  slowly — but  as  they  cannot  ever 
prevail  universally,  and  always  make  slow  progress  against  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  self-interest,  ages  pass  away  before  the  evil  is  re- 
medied, or  rather  it  fails  of  obtainmg  any  remedy  at  all :  it  is,  in 
fact,  an  axiom  in  jurisprudence  not  to  reckon  upon  the  liberality  of 
mankind  for  any  civil  purpose  wliich  is  attainable  by  positive  law ; 
especially  if  the  object  be  one  that  extends  to  the  whole  commiH 
nity,  for  then  it  is  not  only  probable,  but  certain,  that  the  means 
will  fall  far  short  of  the  end  proposed.  What  would  become  of 
our  church  if  the  remuneration  of  the  clergy  depended  on  the  libe- 
rality  of  the  people  i  Our  incumbents  would,  we  apprehend,  be 
Uttle  inclined  to  exchange  their  l^al  incomes  for  such  a  provisiioa ; 
and  yet  the  question  is  precisely  the  same  between  them  and  then 
curates.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  idleged  that  the  curate  is  fallen  into 
better  hands,  having  to  treat  with  a  beneficed  person  of  bis  own 
order,  than  if  bis  stipend  issued  from  a  voluntary  agreement  with 
tike  parish:  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  the  majority  of  cues  the  ft^ 
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13  SO.  But  the  documents  which  have  beeniaid  before  parliament 
are  a  demonstrative^  and  we  must  add,  a  mortifying  proof,  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  an  arrangement ;  but  that  if  left  to 
be  settled  between  the  parties,  the  average  will  sink  shamefully 
beneath  what  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  employment,  and  what  is 
necessary  for  maintaining  a  decent  appearance  in  society. 

A  farther  reason  for  parliamentary  interference  in  this  matter 
arises  fromrthe  permission  of  pluralities.  Against  this  practice  we 
by  00  means  wish  absolutely  to  protest,  although  we  should  gladly 
J  see  it  subjected  to  some  wholesome  regulation.  But  while  it  sub- 
nsts,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  class  of  curates  corresponding  in 
number  with  the  holders  of  pluralities.  It  is  from  this  source, 
much  more  than  from  the  laziness  or  indifference  of  incumbents  to 
their  own  duty,  that  the  demand  for  curates  arises.  The  persons 
who  serve  curacies  of  this  description  are  far  from  being  considered 
in  the  road  to  preferment ;  and  they  have  on  that  account  a  pecu- 
liar claim  to  the  protection  of  the  legislature.  If  some  addition 
were  required  in  such  cases  to  the  ordinary  stipend,  respect  being 
had  to  the  value  of  the  living  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  the  cure, 
vse  think  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made.  The  pluralists 
would  still  have  the  right  of  selection ;  a  right  which  a  conscien- 
tious man  would  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his  parish:  and  if  he 
acts  on  this  principle,  no  part  of  the  reproach,  sometimes  cast  on 
pimalities  as  an  institution^  can  attach  to  him  as  an  individual. 
He  may  be  rendering  essential  service  to  religion  by  a  judicious 
disposal  of  this  minor  species  of  patronage,  and  instead  of  resign- 
ing it,  as  some  scrupulous  persons  have  done,  he  may  feel  it  even 
an  act  of  duty  and  charity  to  retain  it. 

Whether  the  bill  just  passed  be  not  capable  of  some  other  im- 
provements, we  shall  not  at  present  inquire ;  but  we  regard  it  as  a 
step  gained,  and  hail  it  as  an  omen  of  future  good.  To  some  of 
our  readers  a  short  abstract  of  its  provisions  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able, although  it  has  already  attained  a  pretty  general  publicity. 

It  enacts,  that  every  non-resident  who  neglects  to  nominate  a 
curate,  to  be  licensed  by  the  bishop,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties of  non-residence,  notwithstanding  any  legal  esemption  he  may 
have.  Hie  license  of  the  bishop  must  specify  the  salary  of  the 
curate.  The  lowest  salary  is  BO/,  or  the  whole  amount  of  the 
living.  Where  the  population  amounts  to  30(),  the  salary  is  to  be 
100/.;  120/.  where  it  amounts  to  500  persons;  150/.  where  it 
amounts  to  1 000.  A  reduction  may  be  made  in  certain  cases :  as 
where  the  curate  is  licensed  to  serve  another  parish ;  or  where  the 
incumbent  is  disabled  through  age,  or  sickness ;  or  where  any  pe- 
culiar hardship  or  inconvenience  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
bishop,  arise  from  enforcing  the  full  amouut.     But  those  special 
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reasons  must  always  be  set  forth  in  the  curate's  license.  Where 
the  living  exceeds  400/.  the  salary  may  be  raised  to  iOOL  notwith- 
standing the  population  is  below  300 ;  and  so  in  the  other  cases 
proportionably,  but  the  salary  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  forego- 
ing rates  by  more  than  50/. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  a  bill  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
bench  of  bishops ;  and  we  must  repeat  our  utter  inability  to  discover 
the  grounds  of  this  opposition.  One  of  the  objections  urged  against 
Mr.  Perceval's  bill  was,  that  it  increased  the  power  of  the  bishops, 
by  vesting  in  them  the  discretion  of  augmenting  salaries.  This  ob- 
jection is  removed ;  and  then  the  clamour  is,  you  have  taken  away 
the  bishop's  discretion,  and  fixed  the  stipends  by  law.  Is  it  possible 
to  frame  a  measure  Jiot  liable  to  one  or  other  of  these  objections  ? 
Or  rather  are  not  such  objections  as  these  evidence  of  a  dislike  rest- 
ing on  other  grounds,  which  it  might  not  be  quite  convenient  to 
avow  f  To  us  the  remarks  of  Lord  Harrowby  upon  the  nature  of 
the  bishop's  discretion  under  this  bill  appear  sufficiently  just  and  sa- 
tisfactory. As  the  law  stood  before,  notliiug  would  be  more  irk- 
some and  invidious  than  his  interposition.  If  the  parties  appeared 
mutually  satisfied  with  the  agreement,  the  bishop's  interference  was 
naturally  thought  needless  and  vexatious :  and  besides  this,  the  rule 
must  vary  greatly  in  different  dioceses,  as  long  as  it  depended  solely 
on  the  opinion  of  individuals.  But  let  the  salary  be  fixed  by  law, 
and  all  these  difficulties  are  at  an  end,  or  at  least  confined  to  a  very 
few  cases;  while  the  gracious  office  of  mitigating  the  rigour  of  that 
law,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  remains  to  the  bishop ;  and  of 
smoothing  the  way  towards  an  agreement  equally  acceptable  to' 
both  parties.  In  fact,  without  implying  or  intending  any  censure 
on  individuals,  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
bishop's  discretion  has  beeo  exercised  under  the  former  acts,  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  system  was  radically  inefficient  for  the 
purpose  it  had  in  view.  Lord  Harrowby's  observations  upon  diit 
subject  are  liberal  and  candid,  and  at  the  same  time  decisive. 

*  I  cannot  indeed  declare  with  truth,  that  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  exercised  is  precisely  that,  which,  consistently  with  the  view 
I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  appears  most  advantageous  to  the  interest 
of  the  church  ;  but  I  feel  to  their  full  extent  the  great  difficulties  which 
attend  the  exercise  of  such  a  discretion.  I  do  full  justice  to  the  mo- 
tives which  have  guided  those  iu  whose  hands  (if  proper  to  be  placed  in 
any)  it  has  properly  been  vested :  I  am  far  from  presuming  to  say,  that 
reasons  may  nut  have  existed  in  each  individual  case,  separately  taken, 
which  may  have  accounted  for  and  justified  the  decision  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible, I  am  firmly  persuaded,  even  for  those  who  have  acted  for  tbs 
best  in  each  individual  case,  to  look  at  the  returns  {before  your  lordsbipSf 
and  to  view  the  great  mass  of  poverty  created  by  the  general  principle 
which  has  governed  those  decisions,  without  feeling  the  extent  of  tfit 
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mischief,  the  necessity  of  a  remedy,  and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  their 
present  powers  to  supply  one  adequate  to  the  evil.  If  censure  be  im- 
pliedy  let  it  fall,  where  it  is  due,  upon  the  narrow  and  incompetent  na- 
ture of  the  legislative  provisions  upon  this  subject.' — p.  2?. 

Hiere  remains  one  of  the  alleged  grounds  of  opposition  to  the 
bill,  to  which  we  must  briefly  advert,  rather  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion irf' suppressing  it,  than  because  we  think  it  deserving  of  any  se* 
rious  answer ;  namely,  that  it  tends  to  diminish  the  value  of  small 
livings !  It  certainly  does  diminish  the  value  of  that  which  is  with- 
drawn from  the  purposes  for,  which  it  was  designed.  They  will  not 
fetch  80  much  at  the  Auction  Mart,  nor  perhaps  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  so  quickly  in  exchai^e  for  money  or  secular  property.  But 
to  the  church  their  value  is  raised  in  a  great  proportion — raised  by 
promoting  all  the  objects  for  which  ecclesiastical  property  was  at 
first  created.  Instead  of  entering  into  a  laboured  vindication  of  tliis 
point,  we  think  it  more  respectful  to  our  readers  to  lay  before 
them  a  few  words  of  the  speech,  to  which  we  have  so  frequently 
had  recourse  already. 

'  The  bill  proposes  to  check  a  practice,  by  no  means  creditable  to 
the  church — the  practice  of  giving  to  penons  who  do  not  intend  to  re- 
side, livings  of  sraallvalue,  (hardly  affording  an  income  sufficient  to  pro- 
care  the  due  discharge  of  their  duties,)  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
incumbent  to  apply  to  his  own  use  whatever  he  may  be  able  to  reserve 
out  of  that  income,  after  providing  for  a  curate  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate.  The  extent  of  this  practice  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  t 
have  already  stated,  that  upon  six  hundred  livings,  occupied  by  incum- 
bents non-resident  by  licence,*  and  of  which  the  average  income  is  BQL 
per  annum,  the  average  income  of  the  curacies  is  only  35// — p.  21. 

That  these  livings  may  fall  into  improper  hands,  after  the  price 
of  the  advowson  is  lowered,  is  another  terror  held  out  by  the  friends 
of  the  church.  What  very  proper  hands  they  are  in  at  present,  is 
apparent  from  the  statements  already  exhibited.  If  the  condition 
of  residence  be  annexed,  the  same  respectable  people  it  is  feared 
^'ill  not  accept  them.  What  a  grievous  loss  to  the  parish  and  to 
the  church  collectively !  A  curate  with  35/.  a  year,  quite  fit  for  the 
charge,  is  never  wanting:  but  make  the  payment  80/.  or  100/.  and 
you  will  get  none  but  sectaries  or  enthusiasts  to  perform  the  duty  ! 
It  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  enter  gravely  on  the  refutation 
of  such  reasoning,  llie  principle  of  assigning  to  the  curate  the 
whole  income  of  livings  below  a  certain  value  is  recognized  by  the 
act  of  Queen  Anne,  which  fixed  the  minimum  of  20/.  per  annum, 
at  a  time  when  there  were  no  less  than  2538  livings  returned  iuto 

the  Exchequer  below  that  value.     It  is  therefore  no  innovation  in 
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*  A  still  greater  number  must  be  added  for  the  curacies  of  incumbeots  non-residcut. 
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principle;  and  tTie  experience  of  a  cetiturj  has  not  yet  brought  to 
light  the  practical  evils  forcbotfed  from  an  adoption  of  the  same 
rule.  Until  indeed  it  can  be  shc\vn  that  there  is  a  partiality  among 
the  regular  clergy  for  small  stipends,  a  kind  of  elective  attraction 
between  orthodoxy  and  a  narrow  income,  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
how  the  difficulty  should  be  increased  of  procuring  a  respectable 
officiating  miuister,  by  enlarging  the  provision  made  for  his 
support. 

We  have,  then,  upon  a  pretty  ample  review  of  tliis  important 
question,  nothing  farther  to  remark,  but  to  express  our  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  noble  person  who  has  lent  his  hand  towards  com- 
pleting so  desirable  a  work — and  to  express  our  hope,  that  it  is 
only  the  beginning  of  those  tiealing  measures  which  the  condilicm 
of  our  church  loudly  calls  for.  Some  of  the  evils  and  dangers 
to  which  it  is  exposed  he  has  himself  sketched  out  towards  die 
conclusion  of  his  speech.  They  are  truly  alarming.  Licences  for 
the  erection  of  dissenting  places  of  worship  have  increased  from 
the  average  of  90  per  annum,  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of 
the  present  reign,  to  an  average  of  518  during  the  last  fourteen 
years;  and  the  licences  for  dissenting  preachers  in  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion ;  while  there  are  1881  pari^es,  containbg  a  population  of 
nearly  ^re  millions,  in  which  the  churches  and  diapels  are  C553, 
capable  of  containing  only  1,856,000  persons  ;  and  the  places  of 
dissenting  worship  are  S45B.  In  many  of  the  most  populous  pa- 
rishes, the  people  have  no  option  but  the  entire  neglect  of  alt  di- 
rine  worship,  or  the  attendance  upon  a  worship  which  makei 
them  dissenters  from  the  establishment. 

What  are  the  expedients  ordinnrily  em  ployed  to  counteract  thesC 
evils  ?  The  bishop  reads  a  charge  pointing  out  and  lamenting  the 
rapid  increase  of  enthusiasm  and  defection  from  the  church 
throughout  the  country.  The  clergy  admire  this  charge;  it  ts 
printed  at  their  request,  and  some  of  ^em  inculcate  and  enlarge 
upon  the  same  topics  in  tlicir  sermons.  AW  they  say  is  probably 
very  just ;  but  as  far  as  it  professes  to  check  the  evil,  it  is  only  so- 
lemn trifling.  In  large  towns,  the  churches  are  literally  shut  against 
the  majority  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  Our  population  has  more 
than  doubled  within  a  century,  and  yet  no  measures  have  beea 
adopted  for  mcethig  this  increase  by  building  or  enlarging  churches 
in  proportion.  Even  where  chapels  have  been  opened,  they  hsvc 
almost  invariably  been  appropriated  to  those  who  can  afford  to  rent 
a  pew.  We  know  of  one  must  honourable  exception  in  the  case 
of  a  church  at  Bath,  and  of  another  equally  meritorious  al  Bir- 
mingham :  but  for  the  rest,  although  a  larger  number  of  the  middUng 
and  upper  classes  are  accommodated  with  the  means  of  alteodtng 
<iivine  worship,  the  bulk  of  the  common  people  are  dtsrMaided. 
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The  absolute  increase  of  that  class  far  exceeds  the  increase  of  the 
upper  classes ;  yet  what  steps  have  been  taken  for  their  religious 
instruction  in  the  church?  To  blame  them  for  attending  methodist 
and  other  meetings  is  worse  than  folly;  it  is  cruel  mockery.  Under 
auch  an  alternative  as  lies  before  them,  they  rather  deserve  to  bo 
commended,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  methodism  is  worse  thaii 
no  religion. 

We  are  far  from  imputing  blame  to  individuab,  because  these 
Ihiqgs  are  not  better  managed  in  their  respective  parishes.  In  most 
cases  we  know  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  individuals  to  correct  them  • 
Tlie  law  must  do  it,  if  it  be  done  at  all.  But  on  this  ver}'  ac- 
count we  have  reason  to  look  for  aid  from  those  whose  seats  in  the 
legislature  give  them  the  means,  as  they  impo^  the  duty,  of  watch« 
ii^  over  the  interests  of  the  church.  A  variety  of  petty  rights  and 
privileges  are  suffered  to  exist  undisturbed,  which  thwart  every 
zealous  attempt  to  comprehend  the  poor  of  a  parish  within  the 
congregation.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  already  allotted  in  pro- 
portions, suitable  enough  three  centuries  ago  to  the  several  classes 
of  inhabitants.  These  have  in  the  mean  time  shifted,  and  are  often 
quite  inverted :  yet  the  same  preposterous  distribution  of  space  con- 
tinues. A  manor  seat,  often  empty,  or  occupied  by  a  single  ser- 
vant, covers  an  area  sufficient  to  accommodate  twenty  or  thirty 
willing  hearers  who  are  now  excluded.  A  dissenter  may  be  owner 
of  a  pew,  and  out  of  pure  spite  to  the  church,  keep  it  empty  every 
Sunday  but  one,  when  he  sends  a  servant  to  save  his  privilege. 
A  few  passages  and  corners  capable  of  containing,  perhaps,  a 
tenth  of  the  poor,  are  graciously  conceded  to  them,  where  they 
stand,  or  sit  as  they  can,  in  immediate  contact  with  that  forbidden 
ground  which  is  often  wholly  vacant.  Thousands  and  millions  there 
certainly  are  in  the  kingdom,  who  have  no  admission  to  a  place  in 
their  parish  church :  and  if  the  obvious  expedient  be  proposed  of 
opening  some  additional  building  for  public  worship,  the  patron  in- 
terferes, and  without  his  licence  nothing  can  be  done.  This 
patron  may  be  a  dissenter — ^he  may  be  a  profligate — a  notorious 
despiser  of  all  religion : — or,  if  a  churchipan,  every  one  knows  how 
obstuately  men  cling  to  their  privileges,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
urged  in  the  name  of  equity,  propriety,  or  public  good.  Ought 
then,  we  ask,  these  things  to  remain  as  they  are  i  If  one  tenth  part 
of  the  inconvenience  had  been  felt  in  the  accommodations  of  a  mar- 
ket town,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  remedied  by  law.  Unsightly 
projections  are  removed,  streets  are  widened,  houses'  set  farther 
back,  and  market-places  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  growing ' 
wants  of  a  neighbourhood;  the  church  alone,  with  all  its  antiquated 
SMTrangements,  must  remain  the  same.  Against  any  attempt  at  im« 
provemept  for  the  public  benefit,  private  rights  are  here  allowed  to 
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be  insunnouiitable;  insomuch  that  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that^^ile 
a  meeting-house  of  any  denomination  may  be  opetied  any  where^ 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  possessing  all  the  sanction  and  se- 
curity of  law,  hardly  any  efforts  M'ill  avail  towards  the  erection  of  a 
cburch-of-£ngland  edifice  in  some  of  the  most  populous  parishes  of 
the  kingdom.  *" 

We  do  not  presume  to  say  what  steps  the  legislature  ought  to 
take  for  the  redress  ojf  this  great  evil ;  but  that  something  ^oukl  be 
done,  and  that  quickly,  no  considerate  friend  to  the  church  will 
deny.  If  a  local  jurisdiction  were  created,  invested  with  summary 
power  in  all  questions  of  church  sittings,  authorized  to  allot  the 
apace  as  they  might  think  most  conducive  to  general  utility,  much 
good  might  be  effected.  But  even  then  the  grand  object  will  re- 
main to  be  accomplished,  that  of  appropriating  more  buildings  to 
church«-worship,  with  an  especial  regard  to  the  accommodation  of 
die  poor.  Till  this  is  done,  we  abandon  that  most  numerous  class, 
who  have  no  other  means  of  religious  instruction,  to  the  practicesi 
of  every  ignorant  and  ranting  enthusiast,  or  to  the  condition  of  a 
heathen  to  iivliom  the  gospel  is  not  preached.  Lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  we  overrate  tlie  evil,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  the 
returns  of  parishes  containing  a  population  of  1000  and  upwards, 
io  the  year  1811. 


Diocese. 


Canterbury 
Chester  •  . 
Durham  . 
Exeter  .  . 
Lichfield  . 
London  .  . 
Winchester 
York    .  .  . 
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175,625 
568,826 
298,755 
362,551 
430,231 
661,394 
37 1 ,206 
591,972 
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persons  they 
will  contain. 


67,705 
220,542 

63,259 
152,019 
122,756 
162,962 
115,711 
149,277 
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439 
173 
234 
294 
^S 
165 
392 


2075 


3,460,560 

Here  we  have  a  list  of  about  1000  parishes,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half,  in  which  the  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  church  will  contain  little  tnor^ 
than  one  million ;  that  is,  about  one  seventh  of  the  whole.  If  we 
consider  further,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part,  or  rather  the  whole, 

of 
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of  die  exdttded  popttlation  in  great  and  wealthy  tx>wns  consists  of 
the  lower  orders,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  case  which 
calls  nore  loudly  for  the  immediate  attention  of  the  legislature. 
We  rejoice  therefore  in  the  success  of  Lord  Harrowb/s  measure^ 
because  it  has  taken  away  one  ground  of  reproach  from  our  church 
establishment.  But  we  rejoice  still  more  in  the  hope  which  it 
affords  of  future  benefits.  It  might  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory 
to  see  these  important  services  undertaken  by  the  heads  of  the  church 
themsdves.  And  we  cannot  frame  to  ourselves  a  line  of  conduct 
more  worthy  of  a  Christian  bishop  than  such  an  undertaking.  But 
we  aie  aware  at  the  same  time  of  the  difficulties  he  would  meet  with| 
and  of  the  feeble  influence  which  a  single  prelate,  or  even  the 
whole  order  of  prelates  would  {>oasesB,  compared  with  (hat  of  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  It  is  well  for  us  that  the  cdbinet  contains 
some  men,  sincerely  attached  to  the  establishment,  not  merely  as  an 
engine  of  state,  but  as  a  pillar  of  cbristaanity.  And  while  we  admim 
the  firmness  and  decision  which  has  been  displayed  by  Lord  Har-^ 
rowby  in  prosecuting  the  late  measure,  we  are  inclined  also  to  amgur 
well  of  any  fiuture  efforts,  from  the  discretion,  temper,  and  mode^ 
ration  which  are  not  less  conspicuous  in  the  whole  proceeding.     ' 


Art.  IV.  Correspondance  Litteraire,^  Philosophique  et  Critique, 
addressie  d  un  Souverain  d^ Alleinagne  pendant  une  partie  des 
jinnies  1775 — 177^,  et  pendant  les  Annees  1782  a  1790  inclii- 
sivement.  Par  le  Baron  de  Griram,  et  par  Diderot  Troisi^me 
et  derni^re  Partie.  5  torn.    8vo.    Paris.    18  IS. 

iri7£  ventured  to  suggest,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  five 
^^  ponderous  octavos  which  we  then  noticed,  and  of  which 
those  before  us  contain  the  sequel,  might  have  been  compres* 
sed  into  two,  certainly  without  injury  to  the  readers,  and  pro- 
bably with  advantage  to  the  publishers  of  the  work  ;  and  we  find 
that  this  suggestion  has  since  been  adopted  by  our  London  book- 
sellers. But  the  advice,  however  well  calculated  for  the  latitude 
of  pur  northern  metropolis,  was,  it  seems,  founded  on  an  inaccu- 
rate estimate  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Parisian  curiosity. 
The  sale  of  the  first  series  was  so  rapid  that,  within  three  months, 
a  second  edition  was  called  for.  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder 
that  the  discov^y  of  a  farther  lot  of  this  profitable  merchandize, 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  offer  to  the  public  of  a  quantity 


1 

t 


t\ 


*  We  are  given  to  underitand  diat  five  more  Tolumes  of  this  CorreEpondence  wiH 
shortly  be  published,  cumprUing  a  period  of  tiai,e  anterior  to  that  contained  in  the  sene3  « 

which   we  before  announced,  and  which  will  therefore  bear  the  title  of  '  Premiere 
Partie.'    The  whole  work  will  therefore  extend  to  fifteen  volumes. 

equal  K 
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equal  to  the  former,  nor  that  we  are  promued  the  future  deliver; 
of  s  fresh  cai^o.  ' 

It  appears,  however,  that  even  in  Paris  itself  some  surly  critic* 
were  found  to  tjuestion  the  necessity  of  so  voluminous  a  publica- 
tion, and  to  deny  the  importance  of  its  contents.  We  Have  seen  a 
little  book,  entitled  '  Grimmiana,'  the  compiler  of  which  professes 
to  give  in  about  one  hundred  duodecimo  pages  all  that  is  wordi 
notice  in  the  live  octavos  of  the  former  series ;  nay  more,  to  throw 
many  notable  sayings  and  anecdotes  of  Mademoiselle  Sophie,  un- 
noticed by  the  Baron,  into  the  bargain.  This  is  certainly  im- 
proving on  our  own  notions  of  economy,  i  But  if  all  that  waa  worth 
preserring  in  the  last  publication  could  be  contained  in  such  a  nut- 
■helt,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  a  still  smaller  would  be  folly 
capable  of  answering  the  same  purpose  with  respect  to  the  present. 
Wnether  the  advance  of  Uiat  dismal  era  of  the  Revolution  really 
made  itself  felt  by  such  symptoms  as  are  the  usual  forerunners  of 
great  concussions  in  the  natural  world,  and  the  gaiety  and  vivacity 
of  Frenchmen  gradually  gave  way  to  the  gloomy  heaviness  of  that 
moral  atmosphere  which  surrounded  them ;  whedier,  without  r^ 
aorting  to  an  hypothesis  which  may  be  set  down  amoc^  the  reve- 
ries of  Swedenborg  and  Rosicrucins,  we  may  find  a  more  obvious 
solution  of  the  phenomenon  in  the  advancing  age  of  the  Baron,  or 
whether  we  suppose  that  he  grew  at  last  a  little  tired  of  his  office  of 
Itired  correspondent  to  a  German  prince,  and  committed  the  dis- 
charge of  it  to  inferior  hands,  we  ^re  pretty  certain  tliat  (at  least 
in  the  article  of  mere  amusement)  the  volumes  now  before  us  will 
not  justify  all  the  expectations  which  the  perusal  of  the  first  set 
must  have  excited. 

We  have  heen  favoured  with  the  sight  of  one  volume  of  the  MS. 

Correspondence,  which  we  before  announced  as  being  now  in  M 

private  library  in   ihis  country..    It  was  for  the  entire  year  1773, 

and  agrees  with  that  published  in  the  present  series,  sufficiently 

to  confirm  us  in  our  supposition  that  the  one  Correspondence  is 

principally,  if  not  entirely,  the  duplicate  of  the  other.     In  a  notica 

prefixed  to  (hat  volume,  the  name  of  M.  Meister  is  inserted  as  the 

niithor  of  a  very  Isive  oroportion  of  the  articles  it  contains;  and 

:  name  is  not  given,  is  mentioned  as  baving 

ers,  so  as  to  leave  but  a  small  number, 

he  quantity,  to  Grimm  himself,  and  (if  we 

at  all  to  Diderot.     The  inference  we  would 

,  that  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the 

ninal  writer  was  greatly  assisted  by  a  num* 

robable,  therefore,  that  his  personal  labours 

'nnce  of  age  and  its  attendant  inactivity. 

lie  work  may,  we  im^ne,  be  fairly  «■>" 

■idered 
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sidered  in  the  light  of  a  literary  journal,  of  which  the  Baron  was 
the  editor,  and,  in  that  capacity  only,  responsible  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  its  contents.  We  wish  that  this  matter  had  been 
more  fully  explained  by  the  present  editors,  and  that  they  had 
pointed  out  to  us  such  of  the  articles  as  are  of  Grimm's  own 
composition,  and  such  as  may  have  been  written  by  other  persons 
of  any  name  in  the  literary  and  philosophical  world  at  Paris. 
Without  such  a  clue  to  guide  us,  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw 
from  the  work,  what  we  hoped  it  had  furnished  us,  any  just  or 
accurate  estimate  of  the  character,  talents,  or  opinions  of  the 
ostensible  author. 

The  miscellaneous  nature  of  this  work  may  be  sufficiently  col- 
lected from  the  substance  of  our  extracts  from  the  former  series* 
The  space  occupied  in  the  present  volumes  by  notices  of  insigni- 
ficant books  and  analyses  of  theatrical  pieces  of  ephemeral  not<H 
rtety,  appears  to'^us  to  be  considerably  larger  than  before.  Of  the 
prevailing  fashions  of  the  day,  the  whims  and  caprices,  the  vices 
and  follies  which,  from  time  to  tame,  shed  their  influence  over 
Parisian  society  and  marked  its  character,  we  certainly  find  no 
unamusing  record  in  these  pages.  The  literary  disputes  and  in" 
triffues  of  the  Academy  are  a  never*failing  source  either  of  ridi- 
cule, or  of  observations  which  the  real  insignificance  of  those  broiU 
invests,  at  this  distance  of  time,  with  the  air  of  ridicule.  Whetlier 
it  be  M.  de  la  Harpe,  who  ^  at  last  received  the  palm  due  to 
his  triumphs,'  while  his  rival  Marmontel,  under  colour  of  extreme 
navoett,  pronounced  an  41oge  which  the  laughter  of  the  audience 
converted  into  a  pungent  epigram ;  whether  it  be  the  act  of  ^  petty 
treason'  by  which  M.  le  Comte  de  Tressan  seated  Condorcet,*  in 
violation  of  his  promise  to  Bailly,  and  secured  to  d!Alembert  the 
victory  which  his  superior  skill  in  arithmetic  had  obtaine'd  for  him 
over  '  the  French  Pliny ;'  or  whether  we  contemplate  the  twelve 
mareschals  of  France  assembled  in  conclave  to  decide  on  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  admissibility  of  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  into  the  ranks  of  a  more  illustrious  fraternity,  we 
are  equally  carried  back  in  imagination  from  the  present  to  the 
past,  and  appear  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  scenes  set  before  us  in 
so  lively  a  manner.  In  this  view,  we  are  not  altogether  ill  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  the  fragments  of  academical  discourses  which  are 
rather  unmercifully  heaped  upon  us,  although  they  are  so  well 

*  We  do  not  remember  before  to  bsve  met  inth  the  Smdrifvet  bestowed  on. this 
revoiotioaary  chieftain.  Speaking  of  one  of  bis  pamphlets,  published  in  1786i  tha 
writer  of  the  critique  savs,  '  il  est  aise  d*eii  reconnaitre  Tauteur  a  cette  precision  d1d#e« 
qui  caract^rise  aa  maniere  d'ecrire,  et  a  cette  aroertnme  de  plaisanteries  qui,  rael^e 
^ux  apperences  d*ane  douceur  et  d'une  bonhomie  ioalt^rables,  Ta  £ut  appeier,  dans  U 
l^ohk  wKmt  de  ses  meiUeiirs  ainis,  le  mtmUm  cnragi* 

characterised 
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characterised  by  a  contemporary  academician,^  Ces  disconra,  pass^ 
le  jour  oil  ils  ont  itA  prononc6s,  ressemblent  aux  carcasses  en- 
fiun^es  d'un  feu  d'artifice  tristenient  ^teint/ — and  although,  as  it  is 
maliciously  added,  some  among  them  *  avoient,  par  malheur,  le  jour 
m^me  de  la  f^te,  tout  Fair  du  lendemain.'  Our  notioas  of  the 
dignity  •f  this  pompous  assembly  are  equally  shocked  by  the 
popular  storins  and  tempests  which  signalised  so  many  of  their 
later  sittings,  and  elevated  by  the  picture  of  the  splendid  recep* 
tion  of  the  foreign  kings  and  princes  tvho  from  time  to  time  soli- 
Cited  the  honour  of  admission  to  partake  of  their  solemnities. 
Among  others  noticed  on  this  occasion,  we  particularly  distinguish 
tbe^  Comte  du  Nord,'  who  visited  the  academy  in  June  178^9  and  of 
whose  bon-mots  tlie  work  contains  some  better  specimens  dian  we 
should  altogeUier  have  expected  from  the  future  '  Sovereign  of  all 
the  Russias,'  and  patron  of  Mr.  Charles  Small  Pybus.  One  proof  of 
his  discrimination,  which  the  authors  of  this  journal  do  not  seem  di»^ 
posed  to  acknowledge  as  such,  was  his  choice  of  La  Harpe  tofill  the 
same  place,  of  correspondent,  which  Grimm  occupied  in  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Sate  Gotha  and  other  princes.  In  this  quality  the 
faithful  journalist  thought  it  liis  duty  to  present  himself  daily  at  the 
gate  of  his  patron's  hotel.  His  tender  assiduities  at  last  began  to 
be  troublesome,  but  betrayed  the  goodnatured  prince  into  no 
expression  of  greater  irritation  than  the  following,  M,  de  la  Harpe 
est  dija  venu  me  voir  cinq  fois;  je  Fat  rtfu  trois;  fespire  qu'U 
ne  sera  pas  mtcontent.  He  wanted  to  hear  Beaumarchaia  co-* 
medy  of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  read  to  him,  but  said  with  great 
good  humour,  (which  the  journalists  probably  interpreted  as  a 
serious  compliment  to  his  genius,)  Je  n'ose  pourtant  pas  accepter 
cette  lecture  mns  avoir  eritendu  celle  que  doit  me  /aire  M.  la 
Harpe,  it  nefaut  pas  risquer  de  se  brouiller  avec  ces  graffdes  puis- 
sances.  With  all  the  urbanity  which  these  and  other  similar  anec* 
dotes  seem  to  indicate,  and  which  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to 
meet  witliin  one  who,  some  years  later,  cut  off  the  English  pig'^tails, 
even  he  was  not  always  able  to  escape  the  complaints  and  censures 
of  the  irritable  class  of  the  community.  Nothing,  however,  could 
ruffle  the  benignity  of  his  temper.  One  M.  Cl^rissaut,  conceiving 
that  some  imagined  services  had  been  neglected,  strutted  up  to  him 
one  day  and  said,  '  M.  le  Comte,  I  have  been  frequently  at  your 
door  and  never  found  you.' — *  J'en  siiis  bien  fache,  M.  CUris* 
seau;fespireque  vous  vovdrez  bien  m'en  dedommager.* — *  No,  no, 
M.  le  Comte,  you  did  not  admit  me  because  you  would  not  admit 
me,  and  this  was  very  ill  done  of  you ;  but  I  will  write  to  Madame 
votre mire* — '  Je  vous  prie de  m*eicuser ;  je  sens,  je  voiis  assure, 
tout  ce  quej'ai  perdu.' 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  the  transition  from  one  fashion  of  the  day 

te 
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to  another^  and  Gluck  and  Piccini  are  quite  as  amusing  as  the 
Counts  du  Nord  and  De  Haga.  The  history  of  those  feuds  be- 
longs,  however,  to  the  former  series  of  the  Correspondence,  and 
are  only  alluded  to  in  this  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Sacchini, 
founder  of  a  sect  branching  out  of  the  German  heresy,  and  distin- 
guished as  '  a  sort  of  mitigated  Gluckists,  who  no  otherwise  belong 
to  that  faction  than  by  virtue  of  their  mutual  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
Piccini/ 

From  the  '  mitigated  Gluckists'  we  pass  to  the  followers  of 
Mesmer*  and  Cagliostro,  the  admirers  of  Montgolfier  and  of  the 
roan  who  walked  across  the  Rhone  in  wooden  slippers,  or  rather 
who  professed  to  do  so,  but  who,  like  our  bottle-conjuror,  gave 
his  followers  the  slip.  Nor  is  another  celebrated  professor  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence, — he  who  recommended  himself  to  the 
ladies  as  an  adept  in  the  art  ^  de  fixer  les  traits  et  les  garantir  des 
outrages  des  temps.'  And  yet  this  is  the  French  nation,  character- 
ised elsewhere  as  '  celle  qui  n'inventa  jamab  rien,  except^  les  bal- 
lons !'  In  the  midst  of  Montgolfier's  balloons  and  Kempelen's 
automata,  we  are  called  off  to  attend  at  the  apotheosis  of  Madame 
St.  Huberti,  the  first  female  singer  at  the  Opera:  another  proof  of 
the  sober  sense  of  the  Parisians,  who  had  only  a  few  years  before 
paid  precisely  the  same  honours  to  Voltaire.  This  is  sufficient  to 
render  all  the  absurdities  of  the  Diou  de  la  danse  quite  rational, 
and  we  can  hardly  help  regarding  him  in  the  light  of  an  equal 
power,,  when  we  read  of  the  consternation  which  seized  the  whole 
house  of  Vcstris  on  the  an-est  of  young  Vestrallard,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  father  is  reported  to  liave  exclaimed,  the  tears  starting 
into  his  eyes,  *  Hilas!  c'est  la  premiere  brouillerie  de  notre  maison 
avec  la  famille  des  Bourbons!' 

The  theatre  is  almost  always  uppermost  with  the  writers  in  this 
Correspondence,  and  we  are  not  unfrequently  relieved  from  the  un- 
profitable catalogue  of  dead  plays  and  farces,  by  anecdotes  which 
throw  a  strong  light  on  the  opinions  and  characters  of  the  age,  and 
by  pieces  of  sound  and  judicious  general  criticism.  The  English 
reader  will  be  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  highly  gratified  by  the 
temperate  and  unprejudiced  manner  in  which  the  dramatic  ge- 
nius of  Shakspeare  is  treated  in  many  long  articles  of  good  na-  * 
tional  criticism.  Some  of  the  most  judicious  of  these  (H)serva- 
tions  are  produced  by  the  attempts  of  Marmontel  and  Ducis  to 
adapt  the  most  celebrated  tragedies  of  the  English  poet  to  the 
French  theatre,  an  attempt  whicii  is  justly  censured  as  impracti- 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  La  Fayette  ever  forgave  Louis  XVL  the  compliment 
which  that  unfortunate  monarch  paid  hun  on  his  attachment  to  the  mysiterles  of  animal 
magnetism,  oo  his  departure  for  America.  '  Que  pensera  Washington  quand  il  saurm 
^  veus  §tef  devcna  le  prtmier  gar^on  apotbicaire  de  SIe«mer?' 

cable. 
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»ble.  Tie  diSerent  modes  adopted  b;  these  two  writna  are 
ihewn  to  be  equally  inconsistent  with  the  national  dramatic  genius, 
he  first  by  rashly  discarding  the  beloved  unities,  the  latter  by 
mddliDg  together  the  most  unnatural  assemblage  of  events,  in  the 
ain  hope  of  preserving  them.  'The  great  difference  (says  the 
vriter)  between  the  Eniclisli  stage  and  our  own  is,  that  in  England 
<n  Jait courir  lesprctaUitr  apris  les  ivenemais,  and  that  in  France, 
e  tont  lei  eveuemens  qui  coiiretit  apris  Us  tpectateurt.  Of  the  two 
nodes  which,  he  continues,  is  the  most  consistent  with  probability  i 
3orneiIIe  and  Racine  would  doubtless  have  deeded  m  favour  of 
leither.' 

In  another  place  we  meet  with  some  sensible  remarks  on  a  phe- 
lomenon  which  is  observable  perhaps  in  more  countries  than  one, 
hat  in  proportion  as  society  grows  more  corrupt,  particularly  fe- 
nale  society,  (gut  en  France  itijiue  plus  y«e  parlout  ailleun  sur 
et  maurs  publiqua,}  we  become  more  difficult,  and  austere,  in 
vhaiever  relates  to  theatrical  decency.  The  occasion  of  these  re- 
narks  is  a  French  translatiou  of  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal, 
ind  the  moment  at  uhich  the  French  taste  was  too  delicate  to 
lUow  of  its  rapresentation,  was  very  nearly  approaching  to  that  in 
vhich  public  homage  was  paid  in  the  streets  and  churches  to  a  naked 
)roBtitutein  the  character  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason. 

The  history  of  Beaumarchais'  Mariage  de  Figaro,  which  occu- 
>ied  the  whole  of  the  Parisian  populac^  for  an  incredible  space  of 
ime  during  the  years  1784  and  1785,  is  sufficiently  amusing.  The 
epresentation  of  this  piece  was  contemplated  by  the  court-party 
wilbasmuchfearandjealousy  asif  ithadbeen  the  immediate  signal 
>f  the  revolution ;  and  then-  imprudent  and  inconsistent  conduct 
with  respect  to  its  appearance,  gave  it  an  importance  which  it  did 
lot  possess,  and  actually  converted  it  into  (he  very  engine  they 
treaded.  We  cannot,  however,  afford  space  for  any  of  the  anec- 
lotes  collected  on  this  occasion,  and  must  leave  our  retleclions  on 
he  *  Mode  de  Paris,'  to  pay  our  respects  lo  some  of  the  dmracters 
>rincipally  observable  among  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  before 
mr  eyes. 

The  first  we  see  of  Voltaire  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Comte 
le  Lewenbaupt,  which,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Beaumarchais* 
iditioD,  aitd  b  composed  with  much  of  his  native  liveliness,  we 
>refer  giving  in  the  original.  It  is  dated  Ferney,  December  15, 
1774. 

'  Je  vols  que  les  plaisirs  de  Paris  vous  consolent  un  peu  du  roalbear 
ic  la  guerre  que  vous  6tes  obli;;^  de  feire.  Voiis  n'f  nicndez  parler  que 
]e  Henri  IV,  comme  &  Stockholm  il  n'^tait  question  que  du  grand 
Gustave  ;  niais  je  suis  sOr  qu'on  n'a  point  jou6  le  grand  Gu^tuve  auK 
HHrioancUcs.    Chaque  peuple  babille  sm  h£nw  \  la  mode  de  son  pay«. 
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Je  me  souviens  que  dans  mon  enfiuice  Heory  IV  et  le  Due  de  Sully 
^taient  connus  k  peine.  II  y  a  trois  cboses  dout  les  Parisiens  n'ont  eu* 
teodu  parler  que  vers  Tan  1730,  Henri  IV,  la  Gravitation,  et  Tlnocu* 
lation.  Nous  venons  un  peu  tard  en  tout  genre;  mais  aujourd'hui  nou« 
n'avons  rien  k  regretter  dans  Taurore  du  r^ne  le  plus  sage  et  le  plus 
heureux.  On  dit  surtout  que  nous  avons  un  ministre  des  finances  aussi 
sage  que  Sully  et  aussi  eclaire  que  Colbert.  Ces  finances  sont  le  fon- 
dement  de  tout  dans  les  empires  comme  dans  les  families.  C'est  pour 
de  I'argent  que  Ton  fait  la  guerre  et  qu'on  plaide.  Nous  avons  une 
lettre  de  Tempereur  Adrien,  dans  laquelle  il  dit  qu*il  est  en  peine  de 
savoir  qui  aiine  plus  Targent,  ou  des  pr^tres  de  Serapis,  ou  de  ceux  des 
Juifs,  ou  de  ceux  des  Chretiens.  Ceux  qui  vous  font  un  proc^  parais- 
sent  Taimer  beaucoup.  J'ai  consume  tout  le  mien  k  etablir  k  Femey 
uoe  grande  colonic.  J  ai  change  le  plus  vilain  des  hameaux  en  une 
petite  ville  assez  jolie,  ou  il  y  a  dejk  cinq  carosses.  Je  voudrais  avoir 
encore  rhonneiir  de  vous  y  recevoir  lorsque  vous  retoumerez  dans  vos 
terres.    J'ai  Tbonneur,  &c. 

Signi,  Le  vieux  Malade  de  Ferney.* 

The  following  anecdote  affords  a  tolerable  specimen  of  Voltaire's 
epigrammatic  talent  in  conversation.  It  was  proposed  one  even« 
ing  at  Ferney,  while  d*Alembert  and  M.  Huber  were  there  on  a 
visit,  that  the  company  should  amuse  one  another  by  stories  of 
robbers.  Huber  began,  and  his  tale  was  found  very  pleasant. 
D'Alembert's  also  received  great  commendation.  When  it  came 
to  Voltaire's  turn,  '  Gentlemen^'  said  he,  '  there  was  once  upon  a 
time  a  farmer  general Mafoiyfai  oublii  le  resie* 

'  Half  a  centnry  is  elapsed,*  observes  an  eloquent  and  discerning 
Frencb  writer  of  the  present  day,* '  and  the  reputation  of  Voltaire 
is  stilly  like  the  corpse  of  Patroclus,  disputed  between  two  opposite 
parties.  Such  a  contest  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the 
glory  of  his  name.'  Among  the  most  zealous  of  his  defenders  it  is 
but  natural  to  find  those  of  his  own  family  who  were  principally 
benefited  by  his  liberality.  Madame  Denis,  afterwards  Duvivier, 
his  niece,  almost  set  Paris  in  flames  by  a  remonstrance  made  to 
the  players  of  the  Com6die  Fran^aise,  oh  the  indignity  offered  to 
the  manes  of  her  departed  benefactor,  by  the  removal  of  his  statue 
to  make  room  for  a  stove, — ^a  statue  which  (as  she  modestly  ob- 
serves) ^  devait  £tre  mise  i  tuute  cternite  sous  les  yeux  du  public' 
The  comedians,  irritated  at  the  arrogant  tone  of  her  letter,  answered 
in  a  dry,  *  not  to  say  impertinent,  manner/  and  threatened  to  throw 
the  atatue  out  of  the  window.  The  court  interfered  in  favour  of 
Madame  Duvivier;  but  even  this  interference  was  at  first  attended 
with  no  other  effect  than  a  deputation  to  Versailles  of  the  principal 
actors—'  it  is  even  said,  that  the  advi<;e  of  some  among  them  was 
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to  suspend  the  functioDs  of  their  public  minutry,  and  to  offer  to  lua 
Majeaty  ^eir  dismission  until  Madame  Duvivier  should  have  been 
enjoined  to  retract  the  injuries  contained  in  ber  letter.'  Tlie  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  theatre  were  at  last  obliged  to  submit  to  an 
authority  higher  than  their  own,  yet  not  without  the  aid  of  a  little 
legal  quibbling,  as  that  the  statue  in  question  bad  been  presented, 
not  to  their  histrionic  highnesses,  but  to  the  Comedie  Fran^aise 
itself,  which  was  the  property  of  the  King  of  France,  &c.  fitc. 

It  is  curious  enough,  in  this  instance,  to  remark  the  change  of 
circumstances  which  a  few  short  years  had  occasioned.  In  ilUS, 
the  actors  are  already  so  indiflnrent  about  their  great  patron,  tlic 
idol  of  the  French  theatre,  as  to  talk  coolly  of  turning  his  statue 
into  Ae  street,  and  the  court,  through  whose  influence  his  body 
was  denied  burial  in  consecrated  ground,  become  the  protectors 
of  his  image.  A  few  years-  more,  and  we  see  the  man  who  gloried 
in  the  reputation  of  being  his  son,  and  whom  we  with  dilHculty 
rect^nise  tinder  his  revolutionary  title  of  M.  Ckarles,  (tlie  ci-devant 
Marquis  de  Villette)  coming  forward  on  the  stage  after  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  tragedy  of  Brutus,  and  haranguing  the  audience  in 
the  following  strain, 

'  Gentlemen,  I  demand,  in  the  name  of  our  country,  that  the  coffin 
of  Voltaire  be  transported  Co  Paris ;  this  iranslalion  will  be  the  lait 
sigh  of  fanaticism.  The  great  man  who  has  engraven  the  features  of 
Brutus  would  now  have  been  the  first  of  the  defenders  of  the  people. 
The  quacks  of  church  and  slate  could  not  pardon  him  for  having  un- 
masked them,  they  ihcrtfure  persecuted  hira,  even  to  his  dying  groan. 
On  the  eve  of  his  death,  the  court  sent  Ytim  &  Uttre  de  cucileJ,  (he 
parljament  a  dtcrct  de  prise  de  corpi,  the  priests  condemned  him  to  the 
dogs.  It  is  for  Romans,  for  Frenchmen  like  yourselves,  to  expiate  so 
many  outrages,  it  is  for  you  to  demand  that  the  ashes  of  Voltaire  be 
deposited  in  the  basilic  of  St.  Genevieve.' 

*  II  est  aasez  6trange,'  shrewdly  observes  our  Baron  on  another 
occasion,  (when  relating  the  refusal  of  die  archbishop  of  Paris  to 
suffer  d'Alembert  to  be  buried  widiin  the  walls  of  bis  pariA 
church,') — '  II  est  assez  Strange  que  ces  philosophes  trouvent  tant 
de  plaisir  ^  ^tre  dans  I'^glixe  apr^s  lenr  mort,  et  tant  de  gloire  i 
ii'y  £tre  pas  de  leur  vlvant.' 

Voltaire's  reputation  as  an  historian  was  somewhat  severely 
assailed  by  the  Abb^  Mably  in  his  essay  Sur  la  Maniirc  iTecrire 
SHiitoire.  This  attack  appears  to  have  excited  equal  ind^nation 
and  astonishment  among  the  disciples  of  the  patriarch,  at  the  time 
it  was  made ;  and  they  take  hold  on  one  particular  expreeaion  of 
the  critic's,  who  says,  qu'U  ue  vtn/ail  pas  au  bout  de  sou  w<^z,  with 
an  eagerness  w  hicfa  serves  to  prove  that  they  were  tn  secret  at  least 
aa  much  slung  by  the  reflection  as  tliey  affect  to  be  offended  at  the 
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coarseness  with  which  it  is  conveyed.  Mablj  hated  the  philoso- 
phers^ and  \i'as  hated  by  them.  '  What  a  scandal  for  philosophy 
and  philosophers  !  M.  1  Abbi  de  Mably  has  just  received  the  most 
glorious  homage  to  which  a  man  of  letters  can  pretend.'  This 
homage  was  the  request  made  to  him  by  Franklin  and  Adams,  i|i 
the  name  of  Congress,  to  prepare  a  projet  for  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  labours  of  constitution-mongers  were 
not  quite  sc»  cheap  or  so  common  in  1 783  as  they  have  been  since, 
or  the  honour  would  not  have  e^^cited  so  great  a  degree  of  jealousy. 
As  it  isy  it  gives  occasion  to  some  innocent  pleasantry  at  the  Abba's 
expense.  '  A  en  juger  par  le  ton  de  son  dernier  ouvrage,  il  n  est 
pas  i  craindre  au  moins  que  ce  moderne  Solon  rende  nos  bons  alli^a 
trop  polis.'  Notwithstanding  this  enmity  to  the  man,  the  character 
of  hb  writings  seems  to  be  given  with  candour,  in  the  article  which 
treats  of  his  Eloge  Historique,  by  the  Abb6  Brizard.  A  fact  is 
here  recorded  siugular  enough  to  deserve  notice.  It  was  the  Abb6 
de  Mably  who,  in  1743,  negociated  secretly  at  Paris  with  the  King 
of  Prussia's  minister,  and  who  prepared  the  treaty  of  which  Voltaire 
was  the  bearer  to  the  court  of  that  sovereign.  Thus  it  happened  that 
'  two  men  of  letters,'  (and  those,  if  may  be  added,  afterwards  notorious 
by  their  literary  feuds,)  ^  without  any  public  character,  were  charged 
with  this  negociation  by  which  the  whole  face  of  Europe  was 
destined  to  be  changed.'  Upon  the  whole,  the  present  generation 
wUi  not  be  so  slow  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  Mably's  censure 
on  the  historical  talent  of  Voltaire  as  that  in  which  he  wrote;  but 
Mably  himself  has  since  been  judged  with  admirable  precision. 
The  decided  enemy  of  the  philosophes,  and  setting  out  from  a 
quarter  diametrically  opposite  to  that  from  which  they  dire(:ted 
dieir  efforts,  he  mainly  contributed  to  the  same  end.  The  blind 
admiration  of  antiquity,  and  the  furious  zeal  for  innovation,  equally 
tended  to  the  disparagement  of  all  existing  establishments;  'TAbb^ 
de  Mably  suivait  done,  ainsi  que  les  autres  ^crivaiiis,  une  marche 
destructive,  et  contribuait,  sans  le  savoir,  d  affalblir  les  liens  d^ji 
uses  qui  unissaient  encore  les  membres  d'une  vieille  soci^te.** 

Not  only  Hume,  but  Gibbon,  and  even  Robertson,  are  handled 
^rith  seventy  by  diis  inexorable  censor.  Of  the  former  he  says, 
'  Was  ever  any  thing  more  tiresome  than  one  Mr.  Gibbon,  who,  in 
his  eternal  hhtory  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  suspends  his  slow  and 
insipid  narrative  every  instatit,  to  explain  to  you  the  causes  of  the 
facts  you  are  about  to  read?*  &c.  &c.  After  this,  we  were  not 
a  little  diverted  at  meeting  with  the  following  anecdote,  which 
•erves  (as  Grimm  says)  to  explain  very  satisfactorily  the  reason  of 
Mably's  bitterness  against  one  Mr.  Gibbon.     Mably  and  Gibbon 

*  Dc  la  Litt^ratnre  Franyaise  du  ISme.  Siecle. 
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happened  to  dine  together,  \a  a  large  company,  at  M.  de  Fonce- 
magiic's.  ^  Tile  conversation  turned  almost  entirely  on  history. 
TTie  Abbe,  being  a  profound  politician,  applied  it  to  the  ex- 
isting niiiiistry,  and,  '  as  by  character,  humour,  and  the  habit  of 
admiring  Livy,  he  has  learned  to  value  noiliing  but  the  republican 
system,  he  began  to  boast  of  ttie  excellence  of  republics,  persuaded 
that  the  learned  Englishman  would  approve,  and  admire  above  all 
things,  the  depth  of  genius  which  had  inspired  a  Frenchman  with 
the  power  uf  apprcciuiing  all  these  advantages;*  but  so  it  happeoed 
lltat  Mr.  Gibbon,  by  some  extraordtuarr  blunder  of  nature,  as 
the  Abbe  must  have  thought  it  in  an  Englishman,  had  the  inisfor* 
tunc  not  to  enter  into  all  his  opinions;  on  the  contrary, 
'  He  generously  undertook  the  defence  of  munarrhical  government. 
The  Al)b4  tried  to  convince  him  by  Tite-lAVe,  and  by  certain  argu- 
ments of  Plutarch's  in  favour  of  the  Spartans;  but  Mr.  Gibbon,  en- 
dowed (vitb  the  most  hitppy  memory,  and  having  all  the  facts  present 
to  his  recollection,  soon  led  the  conversation  himself.  The  AWk  fell 
into  a  passion,  and  said  bitter  things ;  the  Englistiman,  preserving  bn 
native  pblegtn,  took  every  advantage,  and  pressed  his  adversary  witbs6 
much  the  more  success  as  his'nrarh  rendered  him  more  and  more 
confused.  The  conversation  grew  warm,  and  M.  <le  Foncemagae  at 
last  put  an  end  to  it  by  rising  from  the  table  and  passing  into  the 
drawing-room,  wbere  nobody  was  disposed  to  renew  it.' 

Of  the  soundness  and  pci  tiiiacity' 'of  ^lably's  judgment,  M> 
Cenitti  gives  a  curious  example,  lie  believed  that  the  English 
conatitution  would  not  last  ten  years  longer,  and  that  the  Senate  of 
Sweden  would  endure  for  ever.  The  wwk  in  which  he  made  this 
grand  prophecy  was  not  yet  out  of  the  press  when  the  Senate  of 
Sweden  had  ceased  to  exist.  Wlien  the  news  was  brought  him, 
he  answered, '  'Hie  King  of  Sweden  may  change  his  country,  but 
not  my  book !' 

The  following  letter  of  Diderot's,  *  to  his  friend  Mademoisell* 
Voland,'  alTords  an  agreeable  specimen  of  his  talent,  andosil 
enables  oh  at  the  same  time  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  Baroii 
de  Grinuii  himself,  we  liuil  it  as  a  choice  morsel. 

. . . '  About  seven  o'clock,  the  company  sat  down  to  cards,  but  M.  1» 
Iloi,  Grimm,  the  Abbe  Guliani,  and  myself  preferred  convcrMtioM.  Ob! 
now,  I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  Abbfc,  whom,  perhaps,  yon 
have  hitherto  considered  only  as  an  agreeable  man.  I  assure  you  lie  it 
something  better.  The  discourse  between  Grimm  and  M.  le' Roii 
turned. on  the  genius  which  creates,  and  the  method  which  dlspoi**. 
Grimm  detests  method;  it  is  accordini;  to  him,  the  pedantry  of  litera- 
ture ;  those  ivho  can  do  nothing  but  methodize,  might  as  well  peintin 
idle;  and  those  who  can  receive  instruction  only  from  methodical 
arrangement,  mi^t  as  well  remain  ignorant. — But  it  is  meibed  which 
givw  a  sutjject  its  real  value— And  which  sbo  spoils- 4*i— Without 
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method  we  ^ould  make  no  improvement — Except  by  taking  moro 
trouble*  and  that  would  be  all  the  better.  They  said  many  ether 
things  which  I  shall  not  mention  to  you,  and  they  might  still  have  said 
many  more,  if  the  Abb^  Gaiiani  had  not  thus  interrupted  them. 

*  My  friends,  I  recollect  a  fable,  pray  hear  it :  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
rather  long,  bat  it  will  not  tire  you. 

*  One  diay,  in  the  depth  of  a  forest,  a  cuckoo  and  a  nightingale  en- 
tered into  a  contest  on  the  subject  of  singing.  Elach  of  Uiem  valued 
fats  own  talent.  What  bird,  says  the  cuckoo,  is  capable  of  a  strain  so 
easy,  so  simple,  so  natural,  and  so  distinctly  measured  as  mine  f  And 
what  bird,  said  the  nightingale,  has  <me  more  sweet,  more  varied,  more 
brilliant,  more  airy,  and  mOre  tender  than  I  have  ?  I  boast  but  few 
notes,  said  the  cuckoo,  but  they  have  both  weight  and  order,  and  the 
memoiy  easily  retains  them.  I  love  singing,  replied  the  nightingale^ 
but  I  am  always  new.  /  charm  the  forest,  but  you  sadden  it«  You 
are  so  attached  lo  the  lesson  taught  you  by  your  mother. that  you  dare 
toot  venture  a  note  which  you  have  not  learnt  from  her.  As  to  myself^ 
I  acknowledge  no  master,  I  laugh  at  all  rules,  and  it  is  when  I  infringe 
them  most,  that  1  an  most  admired.  What  comparison  is  there  be^^ 
tween  your  tedious  method  and  my  happy  deviations  from  it! 

*  The  cuckoo  frequently  endeavoured  to  interrupt  him,  but  nightt 
tngales  are  forever  singing  and  never  listening,  which  is,  indeed, some- 
what their  defect.  Our  songster,  drawn  on  by  his  ideas,  followed  then& 
with  rapidity,  without  troubling  himself  about  the  answers  of  his  rival. 
Nevertheless,  after  many  saying  And  countersayings,  they  agreed  to 
refer  the  dispute  to  the  judgment  of  a  third  animal.  A  good  judge  it 
not  to  be  found  without  difficulty;  and  they  flew  about  in  every 
direction  to  seek  one. 

'  They  were  traversing  «  meadow  when  they  perceived  an  ass^  parti- 
cularly grave  and  solemn :  from  the  creation  of  that  species,  none  had 
ever  worn  «uch  long  ears.  Good,  said  the  cuckoo,  when  he  saw  him, 
iow  lucky  we  are!  our  quarrel  is  a  business  of  ears,  there  is  our  judge, 
— made  on  purpose  for  us. 

'  The  ass  was  grazing — it  never  came  into  his  head  that  he  was  one 
day  to  be  a  judge  of  music;  but  time  works  many  prodigies.  Our  two 
birds  humble  themselves  before  him,  compliment  him  on  his  gravity 
^nd  his  judgment,  inform  him  of  the  subject  of  their  dispute,  and 
intreat  him  to  hear  and  decide;  but  the  ass,  scarcely  turning  his  head, 
and  not  losing  a  single  mouthful,  makes  a  sign  to  them  with  his  ears 
that  he  is  hungry,  and  does  not  to-day  hold  his  court  of  justice.  The, 
birds  continue  to  intreat,  the  ass  continues  to  graze.  There  were  some 
treet  on  the  borders  of  the  meadow :  well,  said  he,  (after  he  had  satisr 
fied  bis  appetite,)  do  you  go  there,  and  I  will  come  to  you  ;  you  may 
sing  while  I  digest ;  I  will  listen,  and  then  give  you  my  opinion.  The 
birds  take  wing  and  perch  themselves.  The  ass  follows  with  the  air 
ftnd  step  of  a  chief  justice  crossing  the  hall;  he  arrives,  stretches  him- 
self on  the  ground,  and  says.  Begin,  the  court  is  attentive. 

*  Thecackoo  said,  My  lord,  not  a  word  of  my  reasoning  is  to  be  lost; 
insider  wi|ll  the  character  of  my  song,  and  above  ali^  deign  to  observe 
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the  art  and  method  of  it:  then  bridling  his  head  and  dapping  hi» 
wing*,  he  sang,  cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cuckoocnckou  f  and  having  combined 
thtMe  notes  in  every  pot«ible  maiiner,  hi:  was  silent. 

'  Then  the  nightingale,  without  any  preamble,  displays  his  voice, 
soaxs  in  the  bulijcsl  modulations;  in  stniins  ihe  most  new  and  uiicnm- 
mon  ;  in  tine  cadences,  ad  libitutns,  and  notes  held  out  to  an  astonish- 
ing length ;  sometimes  tiie  netesare  heard  tu  descend  and  murmur  in  the 
bottom  of  his  throat,  like  the  rivulet  which  loses  itself  among  the  peb- 
bles ;  then  again  th^  rise  and  swell  by  degrees  till  they  fill  t^  air  and 
reu^ain  as  rf  suspended  in  it;  he  wus  successively  sweet,  light,  bnlliant, 
and  pathetic  ; — but  bis  song  was  not  calculated  to  pleiue  every  one. 

*  Led  on  by  his  enthusiasm,  he  would  have  siuig  to  this  day,  but  the 
ass,  aftcE  having  yawned  fearfully  several  times,  stopped  bim  and  said, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  what  you  have  been  sictging  is  very  fine,  but  I 
don't  understand  it;  it  appears  to  me  out  of  the  way,  confused,  and 
unconnected';  you  are,  perhaps,  more  learned  than  your  rival,  but  lie 
is  more  methodical  than  you,  and  for  my  part,  I  am  for  method. 

*  Then  the  Abbe,  addre^ing  himself  to  M.  le  Roi;  and  pointing  to 
OrinMn,  there,  said  he,  m  the  nightingale,  you  are  the  cuckoo,  and  I 
am  the  ass  who  detennincs  the  cauee  iniyoua  favour.    Good  night.' 

One  of  the  most  constant  friends  and  correspondents  of  the  Abb£ 
G.iliani,  during  liis  residence  at  Naples,  was  the  celebrated  Madame 
d'Epinay,  the  author  of  the '  Conversations  of  EmiLy/  and  of  other 
■nnrks  much  talked  of  in  their  day..  Tlie  foUowitig  letter  by  tbis 
lady,  as  introductive  of  a  curious  subject  of  philosophical  discussion, 
was  thougbt  wortliy,  by  M.  de  Grimm,  of  being  inserted  in  hi> 
correspondence.  It  is  written  in  a  very  lively  strain  of  femiliar 
pleasantry.  ^Ve  vrill  not  injure  its  natnral  grace  and  elegance  bya 
translation. 

'  C'est  certainemeni,  mon  cher  charmant  Abbi',  une  correspond aoce 
um<],ue  que  la  nutre.  Nous  nous  ecrivons  toutes  les  seniaines  (in 
leltres  de  trois  ou  quatre  pages,  dans  le^quelle*  on  ne  trouve  autre 
chose,  sinon,  je  me  porle  bien,  je  suis  malade,  >e  euis  gaie,  je  suis  triate, 
il  fait  chaud,  il  fait  froid,  un  lei  est  pani,  un  autre  arrive,  &c. ;  et  nous 
sommes  coatens  de  nous  comme  des  rois,  nous  nous  trouvons  dc  respril 
comme  quatre.  Si  par  hasard  un  courier  mauque,  voil^  des  piainteS) 
des  cris ;  il  semble  que  tout  soit  perdu.  Savez-vous  que  j.e  commence 
&  penser  que  nous  sommes  bicn  plus  heureux  que  nous  ne  Ip  croyons  t 
Puisque  vuus  VHa  de  ma  meilleure  santt,  je  vousdirai  qu'elie cbemine 
vers  la  robuiticilc;  et  pour  vous  donner  de  nouveau,  j'ajouteni  que  je 
me  remets  non  i  travaillcr,  niais  d  penser,  ei  si  ce  bon  ttat  dure,  je  oe 
desesji^re  pai  de  pouvoir  continuer  mes  Dialogues  sur  I'Education.  II 
faut  queje  vous  communique  quelques  unes  des  idf  es  qui  tout  en  rtvinl, 
m'ont  pass^  par  U  ifte.  Je  me  suis  demandu  pourquoi  les  onimaux, 
qui  jus(]U*  u  present  sont  bien  uos  tr^humbles  serviteurs,  s'avisent  de 
naitre  avec  le  degr^  de  perfectibilitu  t^ui  leur  est  propre,  cajidis  que 
]'e>pcce  humaine  travoille  depuis  la  nai^isance  jusqu'k  la  mort  pouc 
n'uttfiindre  qu'au  degre  qui  lui  est  propre  ;  ct  puis  je  me  suis  deinandP 
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-91  Tavantage  etait  pour  eux  ou  pour  nous.  Avant  ^\e  "¥0118  dire  ma 
rcponse,  il  taut  que  vous  sachiez  que  j'ai  fait  ines  deux  questions  k  un 
homme  d'esprit,  a  un  savant,  qui,  au  lieu  de  resoudre  te  probl^roe,  m'a 
4]it:  Lisez  un  livre  de  Bordeu  qui  vient  de  parattre.  Lire!  mcii  lire  I 
ai-je  dit.  Jamais.  Des  fairs  tant  qu'on  voudra;  mais  en  fait  de  rai- 
sonnementy  je  ne  lis  que  dans  ma  tete.    J'ai  devine  tout  ce  que  je  saiS| 

ct  je  devinerai  ce  que  je  ne  sais  pas En  vc*rit6,  l'Abbi»,  il  y  a 

des  raomens  oil  je  suis  assez  folle,  assez  vaine  pour  croire  que  j'ai 
devine  le  monde.  Je  n^ai  pourtant  pas  tout  h  fait  devine  a  moi  toute 
seule  la  response  k  ma  pfetniis^e  question.  J'ai  bien  dit,  c'est  qae 
•chaque  esp^ee  d'animaux  n  est  occupee  que  de  ce  qui  lui  est  propre ; 
niais  cela  ne  me  satisfait  pas.  J'en  ai  parl6  au  pbiiosophe  (a  qui,  par 
jMurenlb^,  vous  devez  toujours  une  reponse)^  il  m'a  dit :  J'y  ai  r^v^ 
plus  d'lin  jour.  C'est  que  chaque  csp^ce  d'aniniaux  a  son  organe 
predominant  qui  la  subjugue,  el  quie  Thomrae  a  tons  les  «iens  dans  un 
degre  de  &cult6  combinee,  dont  le  centre  est  la  t^te  et  la  pens6e.  11 
m'apporta  un  exemple,  maisje  nepuis  pas  vous  le  dtre,  vous  le  derinerex.' .  •  • 

Notwithstanding  whichy  Madame  d'Epinay  goes  on  to  explain 
the  example  at  which  she  requires  her  correspondent  to  guess,  in 
terms,  not^  perhaps,  too  plain  for  a  female  philosopher  writing  to 
a  friend  of  the  other  sex,  but  which  we  had  rather  be  excused 
from  repeating.  This  is  followed  by  a  formal  dissertation  on  the 
'question, '  Pourquoi  FHomme  ne  nait  pas,  comme  les  animaux, 
avec  le  degr^  de  perfection  qui  lui  est  propre :'  which  contains  some 
ingenious  dioughts  very  well  expressed.  The  writer  is  of  opinion, 
^  comme  Fa  dit  I'Abbi  Galiani,'  that  most  animals  have  a  predomi- 
nant organ,  *  un  oi^ane  predominant  qui  \  les  subjugue  et  qui  deters 
mine  exdusivenient  ieur  instinct' — and  that  although  this  is  not  a 
mle  without  exception,  yet,  even  at  this  tinike  of  day,  sophis^cated 
as  we  are  become  by  some  of  our  social  institutions,  we  frequently 
meet  with  men  who  seem  to  be  determined,  by  an  invincible  influ«> 
ence,  to  apply  themselves  to  one  single  subject,  and  who  would  be 
incapable  of  succeeding  in  any  oflier  course.  An  hundred  thousand 
to  one,  if  La  Fontaine  had  hot  written  fad>les,  nor  Gessner  Idylls, 
neither  of  them  would  ever  have  done  any  thing.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, jshe  adds,  diat  men  who  have  applied  themselves  all  their  life 
au  bet  esprky  or  to  any  other  urt  whatever,  are  seldom  fit  for  any 
thing  else ;  and  therefore  diat  Madame  de  Tencin  was  more  philo- 
sophically just  than  she  had  any  notion  of  being,  when  she  called 
the  literary  mew  who  frequented  her  house,  (among  whom  were 
Fontenelle,  La  Mothe,  &c.)  *  scs  bites;  after  which  she  proceeds 
to  tell  a  story  of  Montesquieu, 

*  Which/  says  she,  *  one  would  hardly  have  expected  from  his  phi- 
losophy, but  which  his  friend  the  Abbe  Quesnel  has  related  to  me 
twenty  times.  He  had  begged  him,  on  going  to  visit  his  estates,  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  son,  whom  he  had  just  placed  at  the 
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Colltge  de  Ilarcourt.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  fint  thing  he  did 
was  to  usk  tbe  worthy  ecclesiaitic  how  his  young  friend  went  on.  His 
moralsf — such  as  leave  nothing  to  he  wished. — Hii  character f — mild 
And  engaging.  So  ftr,  paternal  tenderness  seemed  to  enjoy  the  most 
entire  satisfaction.  The  Abbe  ttiought  he  might  add  to  it  by  infurming 
bim  that  the  young  man's  masters  were  extremely  well  pleased  with 
his  application,  that  he  had  a  great  taste  for  the  sciences,  and  espe- 
cially for  naiural  history,  in  which  last  he  had  made  a  progress  quite 
astonishing  for  his  years.  At  these  words,  M.  de  Montesqilteu  turned 
pale,  and  threw  himself  on  a  sopba  with  all  the  marks  of  profound 
despair.  "  Ah,  my  friend,  you  have  killed  me!  So  all  my  hopes  then 
are  lost  I  You  know  the  project  I  had  formed  for  this  child,  the  office 
to  which  I  destined  him;  'tis  all  over,  he  will  never  be  any 'thing  but  a 
man  of  letters,  an  original  like  myself,  and,  do  all  we  can,  yia  'shall 
never,  make  a  better  tbia<{  of  him."  Hulf  the  prediction  was  arc nm- 
plished  :  M.  le  Baron  de  Montesquieu  lives  on  'his  estate  in  obscurity, 
occupied  with  beads  and  butterflies ;  for  to  bis  lasie  for  natural  his- 
tory IS  superadded  a  devotion  very  outrageous  and  extremely  puncti- 
lious.' 

Madame  d'Epinay's  intimacy  with  Rousseau  coiuinenred,  we 
are  told,  in  the  brilliant  da^s  of  her  youth  and  fortune.  She  had 
been  early  married  to  a  fanner-generul,  by  whose  extreme  frivolity 
of  character  and  caiidiict,  all  their  wealth  was  soon  dissipated,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  which  she  passed  separate  from  her 
husband,  she  was  condemned  to  comparative  indigence.  Tbe 
reader  of  Rousseau's  Confessions  may  possibly  remember  the  part 
which  the  philosopher  attributes  to  this  lady,  and  to  M.  de  Grimm, 
in  the  singular  melodrame  of  his  life,  and  it  is  certainly  extremely 
fortunate  for  the  reputation  of  botli,  that  this  correspondence  has 
been  at  length  published,  since  it  affords  the  opportiuii^  of  bear- 
ing the  other  side  of  this  delicate  question. 

Rousseau  was  as  desperately  in  love  with  Madame  d'Epinay  a> 
he  was  with  every  woman  who  admitted  him  into  her  society.  She 
loaded  him  with  benefits  which  were  conferred,- 
*  not  only  with  hII  the  delicacy  of  the  (enderesl  friendship,  but  even 
with  that  refinement  of  Cares  and  attentions  which  the  original  smrvage- 
rte  of  the  philosopher  seemed  to  exact.  He  appeared  at  6ret  deeply 
affected  ;  but,  shortly  after,  believin<;  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  jedons 
of  his  friend  M.  de  Grimm,  he  repaid  his  benefactress  with  the  blackest 
ingratitude,  and  the  man  whoin  he  thought  the  object  of  her  preference 
to  himself,  was  iio  linger  anything  in  his  eyes  but  tbe  most  unjust  and 
most  pcilidious  of  beings.' 

Such  a  picttire  is  presented  to  us  of  this  lady'a  character  and 
genius  as,  we  caimot  but  think,  savours  a  little  of  the  partiality  of  a 
quondam  admirer.  We  select  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to, 
what  in  courtesy  we  will  call,  her  religious  creed,  as  a  specimen 
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of  the  softened  tone  assumed  by  the  more  liberal  and  respectable 
of  the  philosophical  party,  when  the  heat  of  the  encyclopedistk: 
war  was  over,  and  they  had  leisure  to  look  round  and  reflect  on  the 
too  probable  consequences  of  the  zeal  they  had  displayed  in  the 
cause  of  inliddity. 

*  Superior  to  all  prejudices,  nobody  knew  better  than  herself  what 
respect  a  woman  ought  to  have  for  public  opinion,  even  the  most  fu- 
tile. She  entertained  for  our  ancient  usages  and  our  modern  manners 
all  the  complaisance  and  consideration  that  could  be  e.spected  from  an 
ordinary  woman.  Though  always  an  invalid,  and  con6ned  withm 
doors,  she  was  ever  scrupulously  attentive  in  dressing  herself  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day*  Without  belief  in  any  c^itechism  but  that  oi  good 
icnttf  she  never  failed  to  receive  the  sacraments  with  the  best  grace  in 
the  world,  however  painful  this  disagreeable  ceremonjf  might  be  to  her,  as 
often  as  decency,  or  the  scruples  of  her  family,  appeared  to  demand  it. 
We  have  allowed  oursekes  to  doubt  whether  there  might  not  be  as  nMh 
strength  of  mind  in  receiving  them  under  such  circumstances  as  in  refusing 
them  after  the  manner  of  so  many  great  phOosophtrs* 

Some  years  before  the  death  of  this  female  disciple,  indeed,  we 
find  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  already  began  to  doubt  the  policy  of 
the'  course  they  had  taken,  even  with  a  view  to  the  pro^^agation  of 
their  own  opinions.  Speaking  of  the  extraordinary  display  of  zeal 
with  which  the  jubilee  had  been  solemnized,  in  1776,  the  Baron 
asks, 

*  Cette  effervescence  religicuse  prouverait-elle  que  la  philosophic  n'ja 
pas  encore  fait  tout  le  progr^s  dont  on  s'ctait  flatte  ?  Peut-ftre' — *  It  is 
not  impossible,'  he  adds,  *  that  piety  may  have  had  less  to  do  in  these 
transports  of  zeal  than  the  ill-humour  which  has  for  some  time  past 
begun  to  be  entertained  against  the  sect  of  philosophers,  who  will  nut  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  any  other  God  than  la  Hberti  et  le  prodttU  net' 
— *  it  would  be  pleasant  enough  if  philosophy  should  thus  have  con- 
tributed, without  iutendrng  it,  to  rekindle  the  faith  v>f  the  age.  This 
jubilee,  said  one  of  our  philosophers,  has  retarded  the  empire  of  reason 
more  than  twenty  years.  No  matter,  we  have  ctit  down  a  vast  forest 
of  prejudices — Et  voild  donc^  Monsieur,  answered  a  lady,  d^oH  nous 
viennent  tant  de/agots,* 

Having  mentioned  Rousseau  and  his  demelis  with  our  Baron,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  collect  what  further  is  said  with  reference 
to  Uie  subject  in  these  volumes,  firom  which  it  will  appear,  that  his 
supposed  intrigue  with  Madame  d'Epinay  was  not  the  only  ground 
of  the  philosopher's  disagreement  with  his  ancient  friend.  The 
following  observations  occur  in  speaking  of  the  secoi)^  part  of 
the  Confessions. 

*  What  must  afford  infinite  consolation  to  all  who  are  calumniated  in 
Hbxi  work,  is  that  the  work  itself,  with  all  its  seductive  qualities,  con- 
laios  (be  strongest  proofii  of  the  author's  folly  and  the  absurd  injustice. 
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of  most  of  his  vjsiona.  One  of  those  men  whom  be  seems  to  have  once 
loved  the  must  tendeTly,  only  to  hate  him  afterwanls  with  the  most 
extravagant  violence,  is  M.  de  Grimm  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  contpl&inta 
which  he  allows  himself  to  throw  out  against  him  with  bo  much  biiter- 
ness  assume  a  determined  shape,  as  soon  as  he  seeks  to  justify  himself,  in 
some  sort,  for  the  injuries  of  which  he  accuses  him,  he  finds  nothing  to 
bring  forward  but  actions  in  themselves  the  most  indifferent,  petty 
broils,  the  true  miseries  of  society,  from  which  his  imagination,  clouded 
by  gloomy  vapours,  raises  the  nmst  criminal  plots,  the  most  unnatural 
conspiracies;  this  fully  is  carried  so  far  as  to  persuade  him  that  M.  de 
Grimm,  from  the  retirement  of  his  study,  had  leagued  himself  with  the 
reigning  powers  to  make  M.  de  Choi^eul  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Corsica,  merely  that  he  might  prevent  Jean  Jacques  from  being  its 
legislator.' 

One  of  the  proofs  of  Grimm's  alleged  conspiracy  against  the 
unhappy  philosopher  is  of  a  very  serious  nature  indeed.  Speaking 
in  his  Confessions  of  the  scheme  of  a  journey  on  foot,  through 
Italy,  with  Diderot  and  Grimm,  he  adds — '  the  whole  plan  came 
to  nothing  but  the  determination  of  performing  a  Journey  in  writ- 
ing, in  which  Grimm  found  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  puttiRg 
all  sorts  of  impieties  in  the  mouth  of  Diderot,  and  thrustu^  me 
into  the  Inquisition  instead  of  him.  Can  any  thing  be  imagined 
more  hlaclc  and  treacherous  i'  However,  the  fact  is  here  explained 
very  differently.  It  seems  the  Baron  de  Hoi  bach  was  to  he  one  of 
the  principal  actors  in  this  romantic  tour,  and  it  was  settled  that  he 
should  stumble  and  fall  into  a  pit  while  preaching  prudence  to  his 
Iriend  Diderot ;  that  Diderot  himself  should  get  into  the  clutches  of 
theinriuiititionatRonie;  ilousseau  under  the  leads  (sous  Ics  plombs) 
at  Venice;  and  that  M.  Grimm,  driven  to  despair  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  friends,  should  lose  his  geDsea,  and  be  shut  up  in  the 
madhouse  at  Turin.  '  Voild  la  seule  version  v^itahle,  et  Ton  now 
sanra  gr4  sans  doute  des  recherches  que  nous  avons  faites  pour  la 
T^tablir  dans  toute  son  integrity.' 

Another  of  poor  Rousseau's  tracasseries,  related  in  this  volume, 
is  BO  divertingly  characteristic,  that  we  cannot  forbear  from  givii^ 
the  history  of  it  as  we  find  it.  It  is  related  by  one  of  the  actors  in 
the  famous  tour  just  described,  and  of  whom  we  shall  say  more 
shortly,  M.  le  mron  de  Holbach. 

'  Vou  would  never  guess  at  the  scene  which  occasiotwd  our  rupture. 
He  dined  at  my  huuse  with  Diderot,  Saint  Larotxri,  Marmunl^,  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  and  a  Cure  who  aftHr  dinner  read  a  tragedy  to  us  of  hie 
own  conlposition.  It  was  preceded  by  a  discourse  on  iheairical  works 
in  general.  He  thus  distinguished  comedy  from  tragedy.  The  business 
of  a  comedy,  said  he,  is  always  a  marriage  ;  and  that  of  a  tragedy,  a 
murder.  All  the  intrigue  turns  on  this  question — shall  they  marry,  or 
shall  they  not  marry  ? — aball  they  kill,  or  shall  they  not  kill  f— They 
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9hall  manfy,  they  skall  kill,  and  so  ends  the  first  act.  They  shall  not 
marry,  they  shall  not  kill,  concludes  the  second  act.  A  new  means  of 
marrying  and  of  killing  presents  itself,  which  is  the  substance  of  the 
third  act.  A  new  difficulty  arises  and  prevents  the  marriage  and  the 
murder,  and  this  forms  the  fourth  act.  At  lei\gth,  wearied  with  the  con- 
test, they  marry  and  they  kill,  which  completes  the  piece. — We  found 
this  exposition  so  original,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  serious 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  author.  Jean  Jacques  had  not  spoken  a 
word,  bad  not  smiled  for  a  single  moment,  had  not  moved  from  his 
chair,  when  all  at  once  he  started  up  like  a  madman  and  darting  towards 
the  Cure,  he  snatched  his  manuscript,  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  said 

I  to  the  terrified  author  :  "  Your  piece  is  worth  nothing — your  discourse 

is  wild  and  ridiculous,  all  these  gentlemen  are  laughing  at  you;  begone, 
and  preach  at  home  T — The  Cure  then  rose,  not  less  furious  than  Jean 
Jacques,  poured  forth  every  possible  imprecation  against  his  adviser;  and 
from  imprecations  would  have  gone  to  blows  and  to  the  murder  which 
constitutes  tragedy,  if  we  had  not  separated  them.  Rousseau  left  us  in 
a  rage  which  has  not  yet  subsided.    Diderot,  Grimm  and  I,  have  vainly 

1  endeavoured  to  reconcile  him,  he  always  fiics  from  us.  Soon  after,  those 

misfortunes  befel  him,  in  which  we  had  no  share,  except  by  the  afflic- 
tion they  occasioned  us.  He  considered  this  very  affliction  as  a  jest,  and 
fais  misfortunes  as  oar  work.  He  imagined,  that  we  had  armed  the  Par- 
liament, Versailles,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  England,  and  all  Europe 
against  him.  It  was  necessary  to  renounce,  not  admiring  and  pitying 
him,  but  loving  him,  and  telling  him  that  we  loved  him/ 

Tbe  character  of  Rousseau's  extraordinary  work,  his  Confeasionsy 
seems  to  be  appreciated  with  the  degree  of  good  sense  which  we 
might  expect,  but  with  more  good  feeling  than  is  always  to  be 
found,  in  these  pages.  It  will  recal  to  some  of  our  readers  the  ob* 
servations  on  the  same  production  which  are  contained  in  a  little 
work  before  referred  to,  and  particularly  noticed  in  one  of  the  late 
numbers  of  this  Review. 

*  While  we  allow,'  says  the  writer  of  the  article,  *  that  these  memoirs 
are  full  of  inequalities,  extravagancies,  frivolous  details,  insipidities, 
and  (if  you  please)  of  falsehoods,  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  recog- 
nise in  them  the  author's  intention  to  shew  himself  to  his  readers  such  as 
he  really  was,  or  as' he  really  believed  himself  to  be;  and  with  such  an 
intention,  there  is  necessarily  combined  a  degree  of  interest  which  is 
essential  to  the  very  nature  of  the  work ;  the  account  which  a  man  like 
Rousseau  renders  to  himself  for  his  most  secret  sentiments,  for  the 
origin  of  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  affections,  however  defective  it  may 
be,  and  whatever  prejudices  may  mingle  themselves  with  it,  will  always 
afford  salutary  instruction  on  the  art  of  self-observation.  How  many 
interesting  scenes,  how  many  forgotten  feelings  of  our  infancy  and  of 
our  early  youth,  does  not  the  ceading  of  these  memoirs  bring  back  to 
our  recollection !  And  who  is  there  so  unhappy  as  not  to  feel  the  charm 
attached  to  the  recovery  of  those  obliterated  traces  ? 

Jours 
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Jours  cbarmans,  quani]  je  songe  &  voa  beoreux  initans, 
Je  perise  remontcr  Ic  Aeuve  de  mcs  una, 
£t  inon  cffiur  enclmntc,  stir  la  rive  fleurie 
Respire  eiicor  I'air  pur  du  mstin  ile  lii  vie.' 

Tlie  ingratitude,  which  be  makes  so  constant  and  heaver  a  su^ect 
of  !ielf-reproach,  is  attributed  rather  to  tbe  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  than  to  any  natural  defect  of  character ;  his  zealous 
ardour  in  favour  of  savage  life,  to  the  love  of  paradox ;  his  hatred 
of  literary  men  pu-tly  to  the  same  cause,  and  partly  to  imaginary 
slights  and  insnlls  in  early  life.  His  discourse  which  received  the 
prize  from  the  academy  of  Dijon,  was  owing  to  the  advice  whicb 
Uiderot  gave,  possibly  in  jest.  The  philosopher  of  Geneva  had  at 
tirst  decided  to  write  in  favour  of  the  influence  of  tetters  on  society, 
but  being  questioned  by  the  encyclop^ste,  and  announcing  his 
intention,  '  C'est  Ic  pont  aux  dnes,'  replied  his  adviser,  '  prenez  le 
parti  contraire,  et  vous  verrez  «iuel  bruit  vous  ferez.'  The  su^es- 
tion  was  adopted ;  and  Rousseau's  disposition  led  him  alt  ihe  rest 
of  hin  life  to  be  a  party  in  the  cause  on  which  he  had  entered  only 
as  an  advocate.  lYie  success  with  which  tliis  essay  was  attended, 
^t  brought  him  forward  in  that  world  of  letters  which  he  affected 
so  to  despise.  This  event  in  his  career  is  described  with  buniuur 
and  perhaps  with  justice.  '  Twenty  years  passed  in  beii^  nothing, 
Kmneiited  his  pnde,  and  embillered  the  earliest  enjoyments  of  his 
vanity.  He  recollected  that,  'when  be  was  clt- rk  to  M.  Dupin,  he 
was  not  atfrnitied  to  bis  emj^oyer's  table  iti  the  society  of  literary 
men ;  and  he  therefore  entered  the  field  of  literature  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  Marius  returned  to  Rome,  breathing  vengrance, 
and  remembering  the  marshes  of  MinturnK.'  As  it  is  probable 
(hat  we  may  not  soon  be  again  in  the  company  of  this  extraordinary 
tpan,  we  would  willingly  take  leave  of  him  in  g'^od  humour,  and 
dierefnre  transcribe  the  following  original  und  characteristic  letter 
to  the  good  woman  who  had  nursed  him  in  childhood.  It  is  dsted 
Montmorency,  22d  July,    )76l. 

'  Voire  leltrc,  ma  chfere  Jacqueline,  est  venue  rSjouir  mnn  caur 
dans  un  munient  oil  je  n'etais  gu^re  en  4tat  i'y  rrpondre ;  je  saisii  un 
temps  de  rcUcbe  pour  vou;.  remcrcier  de  votre  souvenir  el  de  voire  ami- 
tie  qui  me  sera  toujours  chire  ;  pour  moi,  je  n'ai  piint  cess£  de  pemter 
^  vous  et  de  vous  aimer.  Souvent  je  me  suis  dit  dans  mes  souffmnces, 
que, si  mabnnue  Jacqueline  n'eut  pas  prislantdepeioeiine  conserver 
ttant  petit,  je  n'auraii>  pas  soufTert  tanl  de  maux  ((ant  grsjid.  Soyei 
persuadee  que  it:  ne  ceissen)  jamais  de  prendre  le  plus  teudre  IntcrSt  i 
VQtre  saute  et  k  votre  bonheur,  et  qae  ce  sere  loujoun  un  vrai  plaivr 
uiiur  mot  de  reccvuir  de  vos  nouvelies.  Adieu,  ma  cbire  et  bonoe 
Jacqueline;  je  ne  vous  parle  pasdenie  santipoiiT.ne  pas  vow  affligcf  i 
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que  le  bon  dieu  conserve  la  v^tre^  et  voub  comble  de  tous  les  biens  que 
flous  desirez. 

*  Votre  pauvre  Jean  Jacques  qui  vous  erobrasse  de  tout  son  coeur/ 

The  name  of  the  Baron  de  Holbach  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 
heard  any  thing  of  Parisian  society  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  and  yet  he  is  absolutely  unknown  by  his  works,  and 
most  persons  would  find  it  difficult  to  say  upon  what  hb  reputation 
for  wit  and  genius  was  particularly  founded.  The  last  volume  pf 
this  collection  contains  a  s#rt  of  memoir  of  his  literary  life  aiHl  cha- 
racter which,  though  evidently  drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  a  panegy* 
nst,  may  tend  to  dissipate  our  ignorance  concerning  tiiem.  *  I  have 
ffeidom/  says  the  writer,  *  met  with  a  man  more  universally 
learned,  than  M.  de  Holbach;  I  have  never  seen  any  whose  learn- 
ing was  so  unambitious  or  attended  with  so  little  desire  to  display 
it.     His  knowledge,  like  his  fortune,  was  as  much   for  others 

as  for  himself,  but  never  for  opinion nobody  would  have 

suspected  that  he  possessed  either,  if  he  could  have  helped  dis- 
covering them  without  injury  to  his  own  enjoyments  and  the  wel^ 
fare  of  his  friends/  By  us  labours  be  contributed  essentially  to 
the  great  progress  made  in  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  natiH:stl 
phUoaophy  during  his  life;  but  it  was  not  till  after  he  was  no  more 
diat  fais  friends  publicly  proclaimed  him  the  author  of  a  viiork  which 
made  a  great  deal  more  noise  than  it  appears  to  have  deserved,  the 
*fameux* — (this  word,  we  should  recollect,  may  be  taken  in  two 
senses) — Systhne  de  la  Nature.  Of  the  atheistical  prinpiples  con- 
tained in  this  work,  the  writer,  after  entering  his  protest  against 
them,  adds  that  all  who  knew  the  author  owe  him  the  justice  tci 
confess  that  no  personal  consideration,  no  ^selfish  view,  attached 
him  to  this  melancholy  system.  His  two  other  works,  the  '  Sjifs- 
ihne  Social!  and  ^  Morale  Universellcy  in  which  the  author  vainly 
endeavours  to  build  up  new  fortifications  in  the  room  of  those 
which  his  former  efforts  were  designed  to  demolish,  were  never 
read  by  any  body.  The  poison  was  eagerly  swallowed,  but  no  one 
would  touch  the  antidote.  The  writer  of  this  article  draws  from 
the  circumstance  very  grave  and  sensible  reflections,  hut  of  a  na* 
ture  too  obvious  to  need  repetition.  We  quit  the  memoir  of  the 
author,  to  contemplate  the  portrait  of  the  m^n,  which  is  very 
agreeably  pamted. 

'  He  had  reason  to  believe  in  the  empire  of  reason,  for  his  passions 
(and  the  passions  of  each  individual  are  always  those  by  which  he  judges 
his  fellow-creatures)  were  precisely  such  as  they  ought  to  be  in  order 
to  give  a  just  ascendancy  to  good  principles.  He  loved  women,  he  was 
very  sensible  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  without  being  the  slave 
of  his  inclinations  in  either  respect.  He  was  incapable  of  hating ;  yet  it 
^~  not  without  effort  that  he  dissembled  his  natural  abhorrence  rffrieits 
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— in  speaking  of  t/iem,  his  sweetness  of  disposition  xcas  soured  in  spite  ofhm- 
sclfy  his  fToodnature  often  gave  ucay  to  bitterness  and  the  spirit  of  prorooh 
tion.  €N)e  of  the  most  violent  passions  perhaps  that  occupied  him  du- 
ring all  his  life,  but  above  all  in  the  latter  years  of  it,  was  curiosity;  he 
imed  news  as  a  child  Im'es  playthings,  and  with  that  sort  of  blindness 
so  natural  to  all  ardent  habits,  he  had  very  little  selection  in  Iiis  appe- 
tite ;  good  or  bad,  false  or  true,  there  was  nothing  that  had  not  some 
attraction  fo/r  him,  there  was  nothing  even  that  ho  was  not  immediately 
disposed  to  belie\'e.  It  really  appeared  as  if  he  bad  reserved  all  his  cre- 
dulity for  news  gathered  from  the  gazettes  and  in  coflee-bounes,  after 
])aving  refused  it  to  intelligence  from  the  other  world.  He  took  great 
pleasure  in  the  most  minute  detail  of  circumstances,  even  when  their 
falsehood  was  demonstrated.  How  often  was  he  not  displeased  wiiii 
M-  de  Grimm,  who  while  they  were  at  ditMier,  -  would  with  a  single 
word,  overthrow  a  whole  history  which  he  had  amused  himself  with  in 
the  morning  under  the  ptaczas  of  the  Palais  royal !  '^  Now  that  is  so  like 
youT  he  would  say,  in  a  tone  of  good  humoured  anger;  "  you  tell  us 
nothing,  and  will  never  believe  any  thing  we  tell  you." 

^  M.  d'ilolbach  reckoned  among  his  friends  M^f .  Helvetius,  Dide- 
rot, d*Alcmbert,  Condillac,  Turgot,  Buffon,  Roussea«,  and  several 
foreigners  worthy  of  being  associated  with  them,  Hume,  Garrick,  the 
Abb6  Galiani,  Sec.  If  a  society  so  distinguished  was  calculated  to  give 
additional  strength  to  his  mind,  it  was  with  equal  truth  remarked  that 
among  those  illustrious  men  there  was  not  one  to  whom  he  conld  not 
import  much  useful  and  curious  information.  He  had  a  fine  library, 
and  the -extent  of  his  memory  enabled  him  to  retain  all  the  knowledge 
with  which  his  s^tudies  had  enriched  it.  He  recollected  without  any 
effort  of  mind  all  that  deser%'ed,  and  much  that  did  not  de&er^'e,  to  be 
remembered.  "  Whatever  system  my  imagination  enables  me  to  invent," 
said  Diderot  to  me  more  than  once,  *'  I  am  sure  that  my  friend  Holbach 
will  find  facts  and  authorities  to  j.ustify." 

We  expected  to  have  found  some  entertainment  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten "by  a  friend  of  the  Baron's  who  accompanied  him  to  England  in 
the  year  1765,  and  professes  to  communicate  the  observation? 
M'hidi  were  made  by  him  during  bis  tour — but  if  the  Baron  really 
made  no  other  observations  than  those  which  his  companion  pleases 
to  repeat,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  a  very  unphilosophicai 
traveller.  A  few  common-places  on  our  coal  fires,  our  national 
incIaRcholy,  our  gardens,  Ranelagb,  and  Shakspeare,  are  all  we 
can  get  from  him.  The  concluding  reflection  of  the  retailer  of 
these  notable  sayings  is  worth  alt  of  them.  *  Apres  cela,  voyez 
combien  un  voyageur  et  un  voyageur  se  ressemblent  pew.  Helve- 
tius  est  revenu  de  Londres,  fou  i  liei'  des  Anglais.  Le  baron  en 
est  revenii  bien  desabuse.'  It  seems  then  that  France  too  had  her 
Sint'llfunguses. 

Tor  our  disappointment  in  this  instanoe,  we  are  in  some  mea- 
sure indemuifi^  by  some  letters  which  appear  to  have  been  written 
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by  Grimni  himself  on  a  similar  occasion^  and  are  inserted  in  the 
last  of  these  volumes ;  the  date  of  his  visit  was  1790,  and  the  admi* 
ration  which  he  expresses  of  every  thing  English  is  perhaps  a  little 
heightened  by  his  abhorrence  of  the  revohitionary  fashions  of  his 
own  country.  The  temper  of  the  French  reformers  tow  ards  Eng- 
land had  by  this  time  undergone  a  wonderful  alteration  siucc  the 
year  17B6,  when  he  thus  writes  concerning  it. 

*  We  remember  the  grelit  revolution  which  M .  Bertin  meditated  when 
he  proposed  in  the  most  serious  maimer  possible  to  Louis  X\'^  to  inocu- 
late the  French  with  the  Chinese  spirit.  Without  suspecting  any  of  uur 

E resent,  ministers  of  a  similar  project,  might  we  not  be  tempted  to  be- 
eve  that  some  genius  equally  enterprising  with  that  of  M.  Bertin  has 
been  employing  itself  for  the&e  few  years  past  about  the  means  of  inocu* 
lating  us  with  dke  English  spirit,  and  that  it  has  even,  been  toierablj 
successful  r 

The  picture,  which  follows  this  introduction,  of  the  new  state 
of  manners  which  Paris  at  this  time  owed  to  the  prevailii^ 
anglomanie,  brings  before  us  one  of  the  most  remarkable  symp- 
toms of  that  greater  change  which  was  now  fast  approaching. 
Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  general  institution  of  clubs,  and 
the  consequent  desertion  of  female  society.  *  If  our  happy  in- 
constancy/ concludes  tliis  lively  and  sensible  writer^  '  did  not  give 
room  to  hope  that  the  fashion  will  not  be  everlasting,  it  might 
certainly  be  apprehended  that  the  taste  for  clubs  would  lead  iuseo- 
sibly  to  a  very  marked  revolution  both  in  the  spirit  and  morak  of 
the  nation ;  but  that  disposition,  which  we  possess  by  nature,  of 
growing  tired  of  every  tinng,  affords  some  satisfaction  in  all  our 
follies,  while  it  ought  to  moderate  the  vanity  with  which  our  sub- 
lime projects  are  so  apt  to  inspire  us.  In  spite  then  '  des  clubs, 
des  wiskiSf  desjockey&y  des/racs  noirs,  et  de  tout  ce  que  le  magazin 
de  St/kes  ojfre  de  vases  etdemeubles  charmam^  we  may  venture  still 
to  predict  that  we  shall  no  more  become  English  than  we  have 
already  become  Chiuese,  however  ingenious  may  have  been  the 
measures  taken  by  M.  Bertin  to  work  this  admirable  metamorpho- 
sis.    Ainsisoit'iir     ^ 

The  anecdote  above  alluded  to  is  contained  in  an  article  on  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Missionaries  of  Pekin. 

*  It  has  long  been  known/ says  ihe  writer, '  that  the  publication  of  this 
work  was  owing  to  the  care  of  M.  Berlin ;  but  what  we  have  Hitherto 
been  ignorant  of  is  the  motive  which  had  engaged  him  to  think  of  it ;  it 
is  tbi^^Louis  XV,'  wh©,  as  M.  Schombcrg  used  to  say»  was  the  greatest 
philosopher  in  his  kingdom,  sometimes  felt  que  tout  n'ol/ait  pas  en  Franee 
U  imeyx  du  monde.  Conversing  with  M.  Bertin  one  day  on  the  necessity 
of  reforming  so  many  abuses,  he  ended  by  observing  to  him  that  they 
should  never  succeed  ^thout  completely  new  modelling  tlie  spirit  of 
the  .nation,  and  begged  him  to  consider  by  what  means  this  object  inii;ht 
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bo  most  surely  attained.  M.Bettin  promised  to  think  about  it,  and  at 
the  end  of^some  days  he  came  to  the  king  and  told  him  that  he  thought 
he  had  at  last  discovered  the  secret  of  satisfying  his  majesty's  paternal 
wishes.  And  what  is  it? — Sire,  it  is  to  inoculate  the  Frmciwitk  tke CJki^ 
nese  spiiit. — The  king  found  this  idea  so  bright,  that  he  approved  all 
that  his  minister  took  it  into  his  head  to  suggest  to  him  for  the  execution 
of  it.  Young  literati  were  sent  for  at  a  great  expense  out  of  China  ; 
were  carefully  instructed  in  our  language  and  in  our  sciences ;  and  were 
afterwards  sent  back  to  Pekin ;  and  it  is  from  the  memoirs  of  these  new 
missionaries  that  this  collection  was  formed.  It  is  true  that  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  does  not  appear  as  yet  to  exhibit  any  mariis  of  the  happy 
revolution  which.  M.  Bertin's  ingenious  iilea  was  to  suggest;  bvit  we 
may  still  lemember  ihat  there  was  a  moment  when  all  our  chimoeya 
were  f  ovciie4  with  Mggott  de  la  CUnCj  and  roost  of  our  furniture  mode 
after  the  ^Chinese  fashion.' 

In  Sej^mber  ]  783,  our  correspondent  thus  writes  to  his  illus- 
trious employer: 

*  We  ai;%  on  the  point  of  losing  Messrs.  d'Alembert  and  Diderot ;  the 
first  of  a  marasma,  joined  to  a  disease  in  the  bladder,  the  second  of  a 
dropsy.  It  is  singular  enough  that  two  men  who  together  have  given 
the  tone  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  who  have  together  built  up  the 
edifice  of  a  work  which  secures  to  them  immortality,  seem  also  to  de- 
scend to  the  tomb  hand  in  hand.  M.  le  Marquis  de  Condorcet, 
who  pays  to  M.  d'Alembert  all  the  duties  that  a  &ther  could  expect 
from  his  son,  is  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
at  the  present  moment  also  director  of  the  French  Academy;  M. 
d'Alembert,  in  entrusting  him  with  his  last  dispositions,  said  to  him 
laughing,  in  spite  of  his  sufferings*  Mon  amt^  vous  ferez  mon  iloge  dmw 
ki  deux  Academics  ;  lous  navcz  pas  de  temps  d  perdre  pour  cette  double 
besog/ie.  We  take  an  interest,'  adds  the  writer,  *  mingled  with  respect,  in 
collecting  the  last  words  of  a  dying  philosopher;  they  become  still  more 
precious  when  they  paint  to  us  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind  in  these  last 
moments.' 

The  philosopher  died  shortly  after  the  date  of  this  article.  He 
was  only  sixty-six,  and  might  probably  have  lengthened  his  life  to 
a  much  longer  period  if  he  had  had  courage  to  submit  to  a  surgical 
operation.  The  wiiter  who  communicates  the  account  of  his  death 
mentions,  by  \say  of  contrast  to  the  weakness  of  this  ^  coryphaeus  of 
philosophers/  the  example  of  an  archbishop  of  eighty,  who  had  just 
before  undergone  the  operation  with  equal  courage  and  success; 
and  he  adds  this  cUrious  reflection — *  mais  cette  disposition  tieni 
moins  sans  doute  au  caract^re  de  nos  id^es  qu'4  cdui  de  nos  senti- 
mens ;  peut-itre  mtme  un  giomUre  a-t-il  tesprit  trap  juste  pour 
avoir  du  courage.'  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  more  indul- 
gent to  him  uian  to  Voltaire:  steering  a  middle  course,  they 
adopted  the  supposition  that  he  might  internally  have  become  a  true 

believer 
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believer  at  his  last  groan,  and  therefore  admitted  him  into  a  comer 
of  the  churchyard ;  but,  to  punish  his  exterior  iionconformityy  shat 
the  doors  of  the  church  itself  against  him.  Perhaps  it  was  as  a 
means  of  purchasing  this  indulgence  that  his  last  wili  began,  *  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Gliost,'  which,  as 
the  writer  observes,  de  la  part  d*un  philosopht^  has  somewhat 
the  air  of  an  indecent  pleasantry. 

We  have  not  room  to  transcribe  any  large  portion  of  the  iloge 
which  follows  the  account  of  his  death;  but  a  few  particulars  relat<« 
ing  to  his  person  and  character  may  not  be  unacceptable.  It  is 
sttid  there  -are  no  portraits  of  d'Aiembert  which  greatly  resemble 
him,  and  that  his  face  was  difiicult  to  be  painted.  'Iliere  was 
something  very  common  in  the  form  of  hi.s  feature*),  and  an  air  of 
indecision  in  his  physiognomy  ;  but  a  Larater,  it  is  added,  might 
have  discovered  in  the  folds  of  his  forehead,  in  the  unquiet  motion 
of  his  eyelids,  in  the  lower  part  of  a  nose  at  the  same  time  large 
and  pointed,  many  traces  of  an  expression  sufficiently  determinate. 
Hit  eyes  were  small  but  lively,  his  mouth  large,  but  in  his  smile 
there  was  an  archness  mingled  with  bitterness  and  '  something,  I 
know  not  what,  of  imperious.'  The  habit  of  the  most  penetrating 
attention,  and  the  native  originality  of  a  temper  rather  irascible  and* 
captious  than  perverse,  were  the  features  principally  discernible  iir 
the  general  eftect  of  his  person. 

'  Les  personnes  qui  out  vecu  le  plus  intimement  avec  M.  d'Alembert 
le  trottvaient  bon  sans  bontC*,  sensible  sans  sensibilit6,  vain  sans  orgueil, 
chagrin  sans  tristesse/ — we  cannot  venture  a  translation  of  this  passage, 
— bat  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  *  these  strange  contradictions  were 
explained  by  that  mixture  of  coldness,  feebleness,  and  activity  which  so 
essentially  characterised  his  mind  and  all  his  habits.  He  was  accused 
of  affecting  ytty  eagerly  the  glory  of  being  chief  of  the  encyclope- 
distic  party,  and  of  having  committed  more  than  one  act  of  injustice, 
more  than  one  literary  fraud,  for  the  saice  of  attaining  this  glory.  It 
would  take  a  long  while  to  discuss  this  imputation;  but  what  cannot  be 
denied  is,  that  the  passions  which  are  inspired  by  party-spirit  were  pre- 
cisely those  of  which  he  would  be  naturally  the  most  susceptible ;  for  there 
are  none  which  so  readily  take  hold  on  minds  of  frigid  temperature ;  and 
it  may  accordingly  be  usserted  with  safety  that  as  he  performed  many 
good  actions  without  goodness,  so  the  wrongs  which  the  pretended  vic- 
tims of  his  tyranny  lay  to  his  charge,  were  committed  by  him  without 
malice.' 

The  society  to  which  M.  d'AIembert  addicted  himself,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  chief,  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  most  brilliant 
reputation  of  any  in  Paris. 

'  His  own  conversation  otlered  at  once  all  that  can  instruct  and  amuse 
the  mind.  He  lent  himself  with  equal  facility  and  complaisance  td 
whatever  sabjecc  was  capable  of  giving  the  most,  general  satialaction ';•' 

he 
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he  entered  into  it  with  sincerity  and  naiuete,  and  with  mn  aJmcnt  inex- 
haustible fund  of  ideus  and  anecduies  and  curious  recollections ;  tbtre 
may  be  said  to  have  been  no  subject,  however  dry  or  frivolous  in  ilself, 
which  he  did  not  possess  the  art  of  rendering  attractive.  He  spoke  ex- 
tremely well,  told  Ills  stories  with  exireme  neatness;  and  vented  his 
sallies  of  humour  with  a  gruce  and  readiness  which  were  peculiar  to 
him.' 

In  respect  to  women,  although  (if  we  are  to  credit  report) 
nature  had  made  him  only  a  platonic  admirer,  '  11  est  bien  |)lus 
vrai  iju'il  ii'en  fut  pas  moiiis  soumis  4  leiir  empire  ;  ii  Jut  It  pivs 
amoureax  de  tous  les  eiclavet  et  le  plus  esclave  de  torn  let  amou- 
reux' 

'  Wis  reputatioD  waa  already  in  its  zenith  when  a  woman,  ausH  co- 
quette gue  frivole,  took  a  fancy  to  conquer  him.  She  gained  such  en- 
tire possession,  that  lie  soon  neglected  all  his  studies  and  all  his  affuira, 
and  she  might  possibly  have  succeeded  in  ruining  him  altogether,  if 
Madame  Gcoffrin,  on  being  informed  of  it,  had  not  taken  upon  herself 
the  mamigeraent  of  this  little  intrigue,  with  all  the  address  and  all  the 
strength  of  character  to  be  expected  from  her  real  friendship.  She 
went  to  see  the  lady  in  c^ueslion,  though  she  had  no  acquaintance  with 
her,  represented  strongly  the  irreparable  mischief  she  was  doing  to  her 
friend,  and  doing  (to  all  appearance)  without  any  hope  of  profit ;  she 
made  her  give  up  all  the  letters  she  had  received  from  him,  and  obtained 
a  solemn  promise  that  she  would  see  him  no  more.  Nothing  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  prodigious  ascendancy  that  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse 
had  acquired  over  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.  Though  he  now  and 
then  revolted  against  lier  tyranny,  he  did  not  the  less  support  its  yoke 
with  a  devotedness  superior  to  every  trial.  There  is  no  unhappy  Savoy 
«rd  throughout  Paris  who  executes  so  many  errands,  so  many  fatiguing 
commissions,  as  the  first  geometrician  of  Kurope,  the  chief  uf  the  sect 
of  encyclopedists,  the  dictator  of  our  academies,  the  philosopher  who 
had  the  honour  of  refusing  to  undertake  the  education  of  a  czar,  un- 
derwent every  morninz  in  the  service  of  Mademoiselle  de  rEspinasse; 
and  even  this  was  not  all  that  she  ventured  to  exact  from  him.  Re- 
duced to  be  the  confident  of  her  noble  passion  for  a  young  Spaniard, 
M.  de  Mora,  he  was  charged  with  all  the  arrsngemcnts  essential  to  the 
carrying  on  this  intrigue;  and  when  his  happy  rival  had  quitted  France, 
it  WHS  d'Alembert  they  fixed  upon  to  wail  at  the  post-office  for  the  a:^ 
rival  of  the  messenger,  that  he  might  procure  for  the  lady  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  her  letters  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner.' 

The  condtict  of  d'Alembert  (who  is  well  known  to  have  been  tlie 
fruit  of  a  licentious  amour,  and  deserted  at  his  birth  by  his  noble 
but  umiatural  parents)  towards  the  houest  people  who  had  brought 
him  up,  forms  the  best  Teature  in  his  character.  He  continued  to 
live  with  his  nurse  till  the  moment  of  his  departure  for  Berlin.  A 
ahort  tune  before,  his  inbmous  mother  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
him,  with  whiclihe  complied  very  repugnantly,  and  insisted  on  ibe 

interview 
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interview  taking  place  in  the  presence  of  this  good  >vomao.  Ma- 
dame de  Tencin,  shocked  at  the  coldness  with  which  he  received  her 
advances,  exclaimed^ '  Mais,  je  suis  votre  mire/ — *  Fous  ma  mire  ! 
nofiy  la  void ;  Je  n'en-  (fonnais  point  d  ^ autre  .  . . .'  So  saying,  he 
fell  on  his  nurse's  Aeck  and  bathed  her  viith  his  tears.  On  his  return 
from  Berlin  he  came  back  to  his  truly  maternal  mansion.  After 
the  death  of  his  foster-father,  the  poor  woman  was  reduced  to 
great  distress  by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  her  grandchildren :  as 
fioon  as  he  heard  of  their  proceedings,  he  ran  to  her,  and  ex- 
claimed, Laissez  tout  emporter  par  ces  indignes,  je  ne  vous  ahan- 
donnerai  poirkt.  And  he  religiously  kept  me  promise  which  he 
then  made. 

The  death  of  Mademoiselle  de  FEspinasse,  notwithstanding  the 
iron  rod  of  despotism  with  which  she  governed  him,  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  loss  equally  irreparable  to  himself  and  to  the  society 
of  which  she  formed  one  of  the  principal  ornaments.  After  that 
event,  the  latter  became  more  mixed,  and  less  agreeable  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  ascendancy  which  the  philosopher  possessed,  and- 
which  we  find  he  did  not  always  use  in  the  most  generous  manner 
over  the  literary  world,  was  observed  to  decline  sensibly  from  the 
same  period. 

*  Without  fortune,  birth,  or  beauty,  she  had  succeeded  in  forming 
around  her  a  very  numerous,  a  various,  and  attentive  society.  Her 
circle  met  together  every  day  from  the  hour  of  five  to  nine.  In  attend- 
ing it,  one  was  sure  of  finding  the  best  company,  chosen  from  all  orders 
of  the  state,  the  church,  and  the  court,  the  mcf«t  distinguished  military 
characters,  foreigners,  and  literati.  AH  the  world  allows  that  if  the 
name  of  d'Aiembert  first  attracted  them,  she  only  kept  them  together. 
Entirely  devoted  to  the  care  of  preserving  this  society,  of  which  she  was 
herself  the  soul  and  the  ornament,  she  had  rendered  all  her  private  tastes 
and  connections  subservient  to  it.  She  hardly  ever  went  to  the  play  or 
into  the  country,  and  whenever  she  made  an  exception  to  her  rule,  it 
was  an  event  of  which  all  Paris  was  forewarned.' 

Such  is  the  account  here  presented  to  us  of  this  celebrated 
coterie,  and  of  the  extraordinary  woman  who  presided  at  it.  It  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  either  could  escape  the  shafts  of  satire  and 
ridicule.  Mademoiselle  de  FEspinasse  was  loudly  censured  for 
meddling  with  tlie  philosophers,  and  for  her  intrigues  to  secure 
the  supremacy  of  her  geometrical  friend,  and,  we  are  told  of  a  co- 
medy by  Dorat,  which  was  never  published,  but  much  read  and 
enjoyed  in  private  circles,  entitled  '  Les  Proneurs,'  in  which  '  the 
principal  character  is  a  young  man  who  desires  to  be  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  modem  philosophy,  and  whom  they  consequently 
instruct  in  the  means  by  which  he  may  attain  most  easily  to  a  high. 
celebrity.     M.  d'Alembert  and  Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasse  play 
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the  first  parts  among  the  instructors.  One  of  their  most  lealow 
admirers  is  an  old  courtier  hard  of  hearing,  before  whom  they  read 
the  plan  of  a  new  tragedy,  and  who,  seeing  all  the  world  iu  ext»- 
sies,  exclaims  more  loudly  ihau  anybody,  Li  toild  la  bonne  a^ 
midie!  S\c.' 

'  Nobody  ever  posiesseJ  greater  talents  for  society  than  Mad»- 

tnoiieile  de  TEspinasse.  She  had  ac(|uired  in  a  roost  eminent  degrea 
thai  art  which  is  so  dillicult  and  su  precious,  of  drawing  out  thepowerf 
of  others,  of  interesting  and  brjjiging  them  into  play,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  constraint  or  effort.  She  knew  how  to  unite  the  inoit  va- 
rious, and  sometimes  the  most  opposite  inlellects,  without  appearing  to 
take  any  pains ;  with  a  word  adroitly  thrown  in,  she  supported  conver- 
sation, reanimated  it,  and  varied  it  at  pleasure.  There  was  nothing 
that  did  not  appear  wiihin  her  reach,  nothing  that  did  not  seem  topless* 
her,  or  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  render  agreeable  to  others;  poli- 
tics, religion,  phili>sophy,  tales,  news—nothing  was  excluded  from  ha 
conversations  and,  thanks  to  her  talentK,  the  most  trifling  anecdote  na- 
turally found  in  it  the  precise  place  and  degree  of  attention  that  it  de- 
served to  occupy.  Hvery  novelty  was  there  exhibited  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness. General  conversation  never  languished,  and  without  anything 
compulsory,  people  talked  apart  whenever  they  thought  it  convenient; 
but  the  genius  of  Ma  demoiselle  de  I'l^spinasse  was  every  where  present, 
and  one  might  have  said  that  the  charm  of  some  invisible  power  inces- 
santly recalled  all  private  interests  towards  the  common  centre.  To 
carry  the  drt  of  conversation  to  such  a  point  of  perfection,  it  doubtlesi 
was  not  suflllcieut  to  have  Iic.cn  born  uilh  great  wit  and  an  extraordinary 
suppleness  of  character,  it  was  aba  necessary  that  these  talents  should 
have  been  early  exercisi^t  and  formed  by  the  usage  of  the  world ;  diis  is 
what  Mademoiselle  de  IT-spinasse  had  been  able  to  do  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  house  of  Madame  do  Detfand,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  this  very 
success  to  which  her  unhappy  quarrel  with  that  lady  was  owing.  Wii 
m^Al  haaecer  lead  one  to  sutpnl  tliat  other  caotei  tten  added,  it  thai, 
griifral/y  ipeakhig.  Mademoiselle  de  T Eipataste  is  infinitely  more  regretted 
by  her  acqumiitanee  than  bi/  her  friends.  Can  we  expect  to  find  dl  ifaa. 
talents  and  nil  the  virtut-s  united  i' 

We  do  not  know  where  to  lind  so  complete  a  picture  of  this 
Velebrutcl  uoinaii  as  these  passages  atTord  us.  It  waanotdis- 
voveivd  till  uflcr  her  death,  adds  the  writer,  that  she  had  lived  foF 
many  \curs  on  n  pension  of  Madame  He  GeofTrin's,  which  we 
imagine  was  heslowed  in  coitsequeuce  of  the  singular  interview 
befoie  staled  to  have  taken  place  between  them,  and  that  this  was 
all  her  fortune. 

The  piaises  of  Didorol  are  dealt  out  witli  such  unsparing  pro- 
fusion, and  ill  snch  iiitluted  language  of  panegyric,  that  we  do  not 
lliiiik  them  capable  of  aflTordiiic:  much  insight  into  the  real  character 
Other  of  llie  man  or  tlie  author.  If  we  are  to  believe,  ui  iu  full 
extent,  tlie  Kiforiqatioii  conveyed  la  a  note  totLJs  article,  motie  thMt 
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«ne  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  day  are  indebted  to  hiin 
for  a  very  important  share  in  the  reputation  they  enjoy.  Not  to 
mention  rielvetius  and  Buffon,  a  full  third  of  the  Hisloire  philos9* 
phique  et  politique  des  deux  hides  is  claimed  for  Diderot.* 

'  We  have  seen  him  compose  a  great  part  of  it,'  adds  the  writer, 
*  under  our  own  eyes.  He  was  often  alarmed,  himself,  at  the  boldness 
with  which  he  made  his  friend  speak  out;  but  who,  he  used  to  say,  will 
dare  to  put  his  name  io  tJiatf — Mt/9eify  replied  the  Abb6  Raynal. — 
Proceed,' 

*  I  have  seen,'  the  King  of  Prussia  wrote  to  d'AIembert,  *  I  have 
teen  the  Abbe  Raynal.  By  the  manner  in  which  he  talked  to  me  of 
the  power,  the  resources,  and  the  riches  of  all  the  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  I  imagined  that  I  was  conversing  with  providence.  I  took 
good  cure  not  to  call  in  doubt  the  exactness  of  any,  his  most  minute, 
calculations ;  I  was  aware  that  he  would  not  understand  raillery,  even 
to  the  value  of  a  six  livre  piece.' 

This  character  of  perfect  hotine  foi  and  simplicity  appears  to 
be  much  more  common  in  France,  especially  among  the  men  of 
learning  and  science,  than  may  be  generally  expected  from  the 
reputation  of  the  French  people  for  wit.  It  should  always  be 
-Remembered,  therefore,  that  the  species  of  wit  approved  and  prac- 
tised in  the  good  societies  of  Paris,  was  ever  remote  from  that 
which,  under  the  name  of  persiflage^  they  used  to  hold  in  great 
contempt  as  unworthy  the  polish  of  courteous  refinement  to  which 
they  aspired.  '  It  is  only  since  the  pot  boiled  over,  that  the  tribes 
of  mystiflcateurs  and  practical  jokers  have  been  found  floating  in 
such  numbers  upon  its  surface.'  Tlie  Abb6  de  St.  Pierre  was 
another  literary  character  of  the  best  Parisian  stamp.  His  peculi- 
arities seem  to  have  been  well  painted  in  the  Eloge  pronounced 
upon  him  at  the  academy  by  d'AIembert,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
slight  notice  of  it  here  given. 

'  Although  his  works  breathe  in  every  page  the  spirit  of  beneficence 
and  humanity,  they  are  yet  much  less  curious  than  his  person  and 
character.  His  views  in  politics  are  narrow  and  chimerical ;  but  re* 
specting  hiB  own  nature  they  were  large  and  just.  Jean  Jacques  has 
described  him  by  saying,  cetait  la  raison  parlante,  agissante,  ambulante. 
He  feared  much  less  the  reproach  of  being  ridiculous  than  the  misfor- 
tune of  partaking  in  the  absurdities  of  his  age.  A  strict  observer  of  all 
that  appeared  to  him  invested  with  the  character  of  reason  and  evi- 
dence, he  even  refused  to  do  like  the  rest  of  the  world  in  little  things, 
that  he  might  habituate  himself  not  to  be  servile  in  great  ones.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  always  wore  his  watch  suspended  from  his  button-hole. .  . 
He  was  so  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  arts  of*  which  he  could  not  see 
the  immediate  utility  would  fall  into  oblivion,  that  after  having  heard 
a  tragedy  full  of  warmth  and  interest,  but  which  did  not  present  to  his 
mind  any  essentially  useful  idea,  he  coldly  said,  cela  est  encore  fort  beau/ 

F  2  Another 
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Another  Parisian  portrait  of  the  highest  order  is  that  of  Delille, 
ich,  although  painted  by  a  friend,  is  nevenhelesn  touched  with 
reedom  and  delicacj  of  pencil  whidi  render  it  very  piquant. 

Nothing  is  comparable  with  the  gi^ces  of  his  mind,  with  his  lire,  hit 
e'ty,  his  sullies,  even  his  incunsislcnries.  His  very  works  do  not 
sess  the  chnracter,  the  physiognomy  of  hie  conversation.  In  reading 
n,  one  fancies  [hat  he  is  devoted  to  the  most  serious  subjects;  iti 
ing  him,  one  would  suppose  that  he  was  altogether  incapable  of 
nking  upon  any;  he  is  by  turns  the  niastev  and  the  scholar.  He 
rcely  inquii^  about  what  occupies  society  in  general ;  little  events 
:ct  him  little;  he  takes  care  of  nothing,  uf  nobody,  not  even  of 
iself;  often,  having  heard  nothing  and  seen  notbing,  he  is  neverthe- 
1  i  propoi ;  he  often  utters  good  ntfiveth  ;  but  he  is  always  agree- 
e;  his  ideas  follow  each  other  in  close  succession,  and  he  communi- 
es  them  all;  his  speech  is  without  jargon  and  without  premeditation; 
conversation  a  happy  mi.Mure  of  beauties  and  negligences,  an 
table  disorder  which  always  charms  atid  sometimes  astonishes. 

His  ligure a  little  girl  used  to  say  that  it  was  all  of  a  zigzag. 

e  women  never  remark  what  it  is,  but  only  what  it  expresses;  it  is 
,lly  ugly,  but  much  more  curious  ihan  ugly,  I  would  even  say 
cresting.  He  has  a  wide  mouili,  but  it  opens  to  utter  beautiful 
■ses.  His  eyes  are  grey  and  sunk  in  his  head;  yet  he  is  able  to  do 
h  them  whatever  he  pleases,  and  the  mobility  of  his  features  com- 
nicates  so  instantaneously  to  his  countenance  an  air  of  sentiment,  of 
ndeur,  or  of  playfulness,  as  not  to  leave  it  time  to  appear  ugly;  h« 
IS  attention  to  it,  but  only  as  he  pays  attention  to  everything  that  is 
ill  and  that  can  make  him  laugh ;  accordingly  thtf  care  he  takes  of  it 
Uvays  in  direct  contrast  to  the  occasion:  he  has  been  seen  to  present 
iiseLf  in  a  frucb  at  a  duchess's,  and  to  ride  through  the  woods  in  silk 
ckings. 

His  mind  is  just  fifteen  years  old,  so  easy  to  be  known ;  il  is  sooth- 

and  affectionate,  it  has  twenty  springs  in  motion  at  once,  and  yet  it  is 
rer  uneasy  ;  it  never  loses  itself  in  the  future,  and  concerns  itself 
1  less  with  the  past.  Sensible  to  excess,  it  is  open  to  attack  in  ever; 
ions  mode,  but  it  can  never  be  conquered  ;  its  want  of  reason,  or  at 
St  its  gaiety,  come  to  its  relief  and  render  him  the  happiest  of  beings: 
ist  we  add,  that  this  gaiety  issometimes  careless  to  a  degree  of  down- 
htfullyf 

'  His  conduct,  like  his  language,  is  fort  abandomiee.  The  pleasures 
tlie  town  are  nothing  for  him ;  he  knows  not  how  to  trouble  himself 
lut  them.  He  abandons  himself  willingly  to  a  single  object ;  he  is 
'er  tired ;  he  has  no  need  either  of  a  large  society  or  of  a  spacious 
•Mtc,  and  sometimes  he  forgets  the  promises  of  posterity;  in  sober 
ith,  he  suffers  himself  to  lie  happy  (il  se  laiise  rtre  htumx.)     Do  not 

surprised  tbeiefore  at  the  hours  he  affords  you ;  no  doubt  he  is  well 
th  yciu,  but  he  is  well  every  where,  even  with  his  goirvernmitt :  il 
K  i  la  peiir  lorgqa'il  n'fttfail  pas  vne  Andrvoioque  on  une  Zdirf.  Your 
)  attaches  him,  1  allow;  but  h«  is  just  u  well  satisfied 
wbcu 
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when  he  passes  two  hours  in  combinof  his  horse  ;  and  yet  he  sometimes 
forgets  him  also,  either  h)sing  himselTin  the  woods,  or  (when  he  is  not 
afraid)  contemplating  the  moon,  or  a  blade'of  grass,  in  other  words, 
abandoning  himself  to  his  reveries. 

*  But  if  he  cannot  be  praised  for  the  merit  of  an  uniform  life,  at 
least  he  cannot  be  censured  for  the  faults  of  a  dissipated  one ;  if  his 
conduct  is  not  regulated  with  profound  wisdom,  it  is  nevertheless  pure; 
and  if  he  is  distinguished  by  no  graiKl  features  of  character,  he  supplies 
the  want  of  them  by  engaging  manners,  simplicity,  grace,  and  a  gaiety 
so  genuine,  so  fresh,  so  naive,  and  withnll  so  ingenious,  that  it  draws  as 
many  constant  admirers  about  his  person  as  about  that  of  a  beautiful 
woman ;  in  short,  by  an  inexpressible  charm  which  inspires  you  at 
once  with  such  emotions  of  curiosity,  and  of  inclination,  as  are  usually 
experienced  for  a  charming  child;  and  that  sort  of  unalterable  attach- 
ment which  seems  to  be  reserved  for  souls  of  a  yet  lower  order;  ccst  ie 
poete  de  Platon,  un  Hre  sacrc,  /^^er,  ^t  volage/ 

No  two  personages  in  this  great  literary  panorama  are,  perhaps, 
more  strongly  contrasted  than  Thomas  and  La  Harpe^  at  It^ast  as 
they  are  represented  to  us  on  the  canvass  of  this  correspondence. 
It  was  of  the  former  that  Madame  Necker  used  to  say,  *  he  loved 
glory  too  ardently  not  to  be  sometimes  agitated  by  the  successes  of 
others;  but  I  never  detected  this  noble  weakness  of  his  soul, 
except  by  the  excess  of  the  praises  with  which  he  then  loaded  his 
fortunate  rivals.  It  was  the  same  with  all  his  imperfections;  they 
always  made  him  extol  with  exaggeration  those  good  qualities  that 
were  directly  opposed  to  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  you  never  got 
acquainted  with  his  defects,  except  through  the  medium  of  his 
virtues.*  The  following  is  the  reverse;  but  we  nmst  in  candour 
to  our  own  profession  observe  that  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  critic 
drawn  by  an  offended  author.    That  author  is  Guibert. 

*  This  man'  (La  Harpe)  '  continually  sacrifices  duration  to  cchit  and 
truth  to  effect;  he  is  always  bringing  forth,  because  he  will  have  the 
public  be  constantly  thinking  of  him,  and  nothing  ripens  under  his 
hands  because  he  is  devoured  with  impatience  to  gather.  Ever  restless, 
ever  suspicious,  he  passes  his  life  in  listening  for  the  noise  which  he 
fancies  he  has  made;  he  assigns  rules,  he  distinguishes  classes,  he 
imposes  limits,  and  he  forgets  that  genius  sometimes  happily  breaks 
through  all  these  troublesome  barriers,  lie  grows  pale  at  successful 
efforts,  and  he  analyses,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  his 
own.  Poor  man  !  as  if  no  merit  could  exist  anywhere  but  at  his  own 
expense  !' 

We  subjoin  a  little  anecdote.  La  Harpe  chose,  with  the  licence 
which  authors  sometimes  assume,  to  deny  his  tragedy  of  P'irgiriie. 
One  day,  at  the  Academy,  he  had  been  supporting  the  denial  with 
great  emphasis.  Eh  bien,  said  M.  de  Sedaine,  je  fai  revue  hier ; 
'^^.  ^}  j^  ^oiis  assure,  monsieur,  des  scutes  que  vous  ne  dcsavoueriez 
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as. — Dcsf replied    M.  de  la    Harpe, — then  recollecting 

imsclf,  coloured  ami  held  his  tongue. 

Being  on  the  xiibject  of  theatrical  anecdotes,  we  shall  mention 
iiie  relating  to  aiiotlier  author,  which  though  of  older  duti.'  is 
lere  brought  forward.  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  aDirin  th:^  it 
}  not  well  known  already.  On  the  first  representation  of  Mar- 
nontel's  Cleopatra,  in  which  the  unfortiniate  queen  is  made  to  die 
<n  the  stage  of  the  bite  of  the  aspic,  '  this  reptile  automate,  con- 
rived  by  the  celebrated  Vaucansoii,  darted  forward,  Tcith  a  terrihlt 
iss,  on  the  boson)  of  the  princess;  at  the  same  moment,  a  voice 
rom  the  pit  was  heard  to  cry  Je  suis  de  favis  de  faspic  ;  it  was  the 
oice  of  Piron.'  'llie  unlucky  exclamation  passed  mto  a  proverb, 
ud  when  tlie  tragedy  was  again  brought  forward,  thirlj-nve  yean 
fterwards,  it  liad  not  lost  all  its  efiect. 

Lemieire  was  another  dramatic  author  of  very  considerable 
owers,  though  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  the  epigrammattsls  on 
ccount  of  the  excessive  harshness  of  bis  verses.  An  instance  of 
is  naivete  is  recorded  on  the  rehearsal  of  his  tragedy  of  Ceramis. 
'he  actors  made  several  criticisms  upon  the  conduct  of  th«  piece, 
nd  suggested  so  ninny  alterations,  that  liis  bonhomie  and  his  self- 
3ve  were  at  length  equally  exhausted,  and  he  exclaimed  imjiaticRt- 
<l,  '  Mn  foi,  gentlemen,  do  you  believe  that  you  are  always  to 
ave  a  Gui/laitme  Tell  or  a  Veuve  de  Malabar  (the  names  of  two 
f  his  most  successful  tragedies)?  Take  what  is  offered  to  you.' 
Ic  was  extremely  proud  of  a  certain  verse  of  his  composition, 

Le  trident  de  Xrptune  est  le  sceptre  du  monde, 
nd  used  to  call  it,  xar  (|ox>|v,  man  vert.    La  Clos,  the  author 
f  Lcs  Liaisons  dangerenses,  took  advantage  of  this  known  partia- 
tj,   to  compose  an  epitaph,  which  he  gave  out  as  written  by  L»- 
licrre  for  bis  o^vn  tombatooe. 

Passant,  enlre  en  cet  antre,  el  pleure  sur  ce  roc, 
Un  rare  et  grand  auleur  qui  passa  la  noire  onde, 
llavi  (I'avoir  avant  tir6  de  son  estoc 
Le  trident  de  Neptune  est  le  sceptre  du  moadt. 

Barthc  vras  another  who  had  attained  a  certaii]  degree  of  popu- 
irity  in  liisday,^and  is  the  hero  of  an  anecdote  which  we  commu- 
icated  in  our  Review  of  the  former  series  of  this  correspondence, 
ome  diverting  instances  are  given  of  the  peculiarity  there  alluded 
J,  but  which  it  is  added  has  more  the  effect  of  habit,  and  existed 
atlicr  in  outward  manner  than  in  real  disposition,  which  was  hu- 
lane  and  benevolent.  He  had  been  closely  connected  with  Co- 
irdcau,  but  had  seen  little  of  him  for  a  considerable  time,  when 
e  was  infornied  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  death.  Barthe  in- 
Uintly  flew  to  the  sick  man's  chamber,  and  finding  him  still  in  a 

conditioR 
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condition  to  listen^  addressed  him  thus — ^  M^  dear  friend,  I  am  in 
despair  at  seeing  you  in  this  extremity,  but  I  have  still  one  favour 
to  ask  of  you;  it  is  that  you  will  hear  me  read  my  Homme  per- 
somieL*  '  Consider,'  replied  the  dying  man,  '  that  I  have  only 
a  few  hours  to  live.'  *  Hilas^  oui !  and  this  is  the  very  reason 
that  makes  me  so  desirous  of  knowing  what  you  think  of  my  play.' 
His  unhappy  friend  heard  him  to  the  end  without  saying  a  word, 
and  then  in  a  faint  voice  obser%'ed,  that  there  was  yet  one  very 
striking  feature  wanted  to  complete  the  character  which  he  had 
been  designing.  '  Pray  let  me  know  it.'  *  Yes,'  replied  Colar- 
deau,  with  a  smile; '  you  must  make  him  force  a  friend  who  is  dving 
to  listen  to  a  comedy  in  five  acts.' 

But  his  pestering  a  dying  friend  admits  of  some  excuse,  when  we 
find  that  the  subject  of  the  drama  formed  the  serious  occupation  of 
his  own  last  moments.  On  die  eve  of  bis  death,  he  said  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Vieilleville,  who  paid  him  a  visit,  '  My  physicians  tell  me  1 
atti  better,  but  I  know  too  well  from  the  excess  of  my  sufterings 
that  I  cannot  recover.  However,  I  have  other  things  to  think  of 
at  this  moment.  Pray  visit  me  again  when  you  come  from  the 
opera.'  He  did  so ;  and  the  dying  man  talked  to  him  of  nothing 
but  Iphiginie  and  the  success  of  Mile.  Dozon,  yiho^dibut  in  this 
part  had  greatly  interested  him. 

To  this  instance  of  the  ruling  passion,  we  may  add  another 
which  surpasses  even  Pope's  celebrated  Example  of  Mrs.  Oldfield. 
Madame  de  Charoiais,  being  in  the  same  circumstances  with  the 
dying  actress,  was  with  extreme  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  receive 
the  sacrament  without  rouge.  Being  at  last  unable  to  resist  the 
entreaties  of  her  qonfessor,  who,  we  suppose,  insisted  on  the  sin 
of  face  painting,  she  at  last  consented  to  wipe  away  the  beloved 
ornament ;  *  but  in  this  case,'  she  said  to  her  women,  ^  give  me 
some  other  ribbons ;  you  know  how  horribly  ill  yellow  becomes  my 
complexion.' 

Several  other  stories  are  told  of  poor  Barthe.  But  we  suspect 
diat  he  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings  respecting  whom  all 
the  world  is  agreed  that  invention  is  no  calumny.  M.  de  Choisy 
had  addressed  to  him  some  verses  on  his  translation  of  the  Art  of 
Love,  in  which  he  styled  him  Vainqiteiir  de  Bernard  ei  d'Ovide. 

*  Ah !  Vainqneurr  exclaimed  Barthe  with  grrnt  modesty, '  that  is  too 
strong — much  too  strong — indeed — nay,  I  must  insist  upon  your 
altering  that  expression.'  '  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  if  you  abso- 
lutely msist  upon  it,  it  shall  be  rival:^ — they  then  talked  of  other 
matters,  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  part,  M.  Bartlie  paused  a 
few  moments,  and  th^n  going  up  to  his  companion,  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  said  to  him  in  a  ton6  of  great  tenderness, 

*  yamqueur  is  more  harmonious.' 

f4  W 
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We  find  the  following  note  on  the  character  of  Alfieri,  who  in 
the  year  1787  ivas  hardly  yet  known  in  France  : 

'  This  is  a  Fiedmoniese  geotlemiin,  who  has  given  up  to  Iits  sister  the 
belter  half  of  a  very  ample  furtune,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  as 
he  pleases-  His  ruling  passions  are  verse  and  horses.  If  he  is  to  be 
believed,  we  have  hitherto  been  all  in  the  wrong,  both  in  France  and 
Italy,  with  regard  to  tiie  true  conception  of  tragedy :  we  used  to  believe 
thai  it  ougbt  to  be  written  with  tears,  but  wc  are  now  taught  that  it 
should  be  with  blnod.' 

We  have  a  delightful  letter  to  GrimtD  frotn  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 
accompanied  by  a  slight  aketcli  or  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Russian  empire.  We  have  no  room  for  the  latter,  thot^h  it  is  not 
an  iminteresting  document,  but  we  shall  make  oo  apology  for  copy- 
ing the  former.     It  is  dated  from  Moscow,    13th  July,   1787. 

'  On  vous  aime  beaucoup,  M.  le  Uaron,  on  parle  souvent  de  vous, 
inajs  vous  ecrit-on  f  CatAei-ine  k  Grand  (car  elle  tera  faire  uiie  faute  de 
franpais  ii  la  posteritii)  n'en  a  peul-f  tre  pas  le  terns.  Peut  6tre  ces  pe- 
tiis  details  que  je  viens  de  dicier  vous  donneroiit-ils  une  idi'e,  quoique 
bien  fuible,  de  ce  que  nous  avons'vu;  d'ailleurs,  c'est  iiidignalio  Jiicit 
relation;,  car  Je  suis  oulr6  de  In  basse  jalousie  (|u'en  Europe  Ton  a  coo- 

fue  centre  la  Russie.  Je  voudruis  apprendre  ii  vivre  k  cette  parlie  de 
Europe  qui  cherche  ^  deshoiiorer  la  plus  grande ;  si  elle  se  donnait  la 
peine  de  voyager,  elle  verrait  oii  il  y  a  le  plus  de  barbarie.  II  est  e.\tra- 
ordinaire,  par  exemple,  que  le:,  Graces  aient  saut^  notre  saint  Empire 
k  pieds  Joints  pour  venir  de  Paris  s'ftablir  ^  Moscou,  et  deux  cents 
werstes  encore  plus  loin,  oil  nous  avons  trouve  des  femraes  cbarmantei, 
mises  ^  merveille,  dansantes,  cbantantcs,  et  aimanles  peut-£lre  commo 
des  anges. 

'  L'Empercur  a  6t6  extr^tnement  aimable  les  trois  semaines  qu'il  a 
passf'es  avec  nous.  Les  conversations  de  deux  personnes  qui  ont  soix> 
ante  millions  d'habitans  et  huit  cent  raille  soldals  ne  pouvait  6tre  qu'  in- 
teressantc  en  voiture,  oit  J'en  profitais  bien,  les  in tcrrom pant  souvent 
par  quelque  b£tise  qui  me  fesait  rire  en  attendant  qu'elle  lit  rire  les  au- 
tres,  car  nous  avons  toujours  joui  de  la  liberte,  qui  seule  fait  le  charme 
de  la  society ;  et  vous  connaissez  le  genre  simple  de  celle  de  Timp^ra- 
trice,  ,qu'un  rien  divertit,  et  qui  ne  monle  hi  I'elevation  du  sublime  que 
lorsqu'il  est  question  de  grands  objets. 

'  II  faut  absolument,  M.Ie  Baron,  que  nous  revenions  ici  ensemble; 
ce  sera  le  moyen  que  Je  sois  encore  mieux  rufu.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  vous 
ayez  besoin  de  rappeler  k  I'imperatrice  tout  ce  que  vousavead'aimable; 
car,  absent,  elle  vous  volt,  mais  ellesera  fort  aise  de  dire  :  Present,  je 
letrouve.  Vous  ferez  de  cliarmantes  connaissdnces ;  M.de  Mamorow, 
par  exemple,  est  un  sujet  de  grande  esptrance;  il  est  plein  d'esprit, 
d'agrfiraent  et  du  connaissances.  Vous  vous  diiutea  bien  de  I'agrement 
que  le  Comte  de  Si-gur  a  ripandu  dans  tout  le  voyage.  Je  suis  dfeolu 
qu'il  soil  presnue  lini. 

'  J'ai  &it  batir  un  t%mple  dedti-  h  rimpfretricc  par  une  inscription, 
pr^  d'lm  rocher  oH  ^tait  celui  d'lphig^uie,  et  un  autel  <t  riunitife  pour 
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le  Prince  Potemkin,  au  milieu  des  plus  beaux  et  gros  arbres  k  fruits 


families  tartares,  qui  ne  le  sont  pas  autant  que  les  deesses  et  les  rois  qui 
exigeaient  de  durs  sacrifices,  comme  tout  le  raondesait.  Je  ne  connais 
pas  de  site  plus  d^licieox ;  je  pourrais  dire  : 

Sur  les  bords  fortunes  de  Tantique  Idalie, 
Lieux  oCl  finit  i'Europe  et  commence  TAsie, 

car  on  d^couvre  les  montagnes  de  la  Natolie.  Ce  qu'il  y  a  d'assez 
singulier,  c'est  que  c  est  sur  les  bords  de  la  Mer  Noire,  que,  tlunquille, 
et  vivant  au  milieu  des  infid^les,  j'ai  appris  que  les  iidMes  sujets  de  la 
maison  d'Autriche  se  rovoltaient  sur  les  bords  de  rOc6an.  Je  ne  m'at* 
tendais  pas  qu'il  y  edt  plus  de  sdvetc  pour  moi  dans  mes  terres  du  Pont- 
Euxin  que  dans  celies  de  la  Flandre.' 

We  should  not  easily  conjecture  either  that  the  lively  and  intel- 
ligent Austrian  was  speaking  of  the  same  country  and  the  same 
people  that  appeared  in  such  different  colours  to  the  eyes  of  a  late 
Englidh  traveller;  or  that  the  prejudices  of  which  the  Prince  de 
Ligne  complains  in  1  TBTy  have  continued  to  exist  and  still  operate 
in  full  forcei  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  an  age  of  in- 
quiry and  illumination. 

It  is  so  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  better  days  of  French  society 
tfaaty  in  abandoning  ourselves  to  the  subjects  which  they  present  to  us, 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  dismal  scene  of  approaching  anarchy  and 
confusion,  by  which  the  glittering  picture  was  so  soon  to  be  re- 
versed, and  of  which  the  gradual  symptoms  occupy  no  small  portion 
of  this  series  of  the  Correspondence,  particularly  the  two  latter  vo- 
lumes. The  Baron  de  Grimm  (at  least  if  the  principal  articles  re- 
lating to  the  French  Revolution  were  written  by  hitn)  appears  to 
have  early  seen  and  deeply  dreaded  the  dangers  to  which  the  very 
foundations  of  society  were  exposed,  although  at  times  he  par- 
takes in  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  especially  at  the  period  when 
his  friend  Necker  was  the  national  idol,  and  when  perhaps  it  may 
be  admitted  that  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  wiser  and 
better  part  of  the  nation  (however  misplaced  they  may  have  since 
appeared  to  be)  were  fixed  upon  him.  Many  of  the  later  articles 
in  these  volumes,  however,  will  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of  curi- 
osity and  satisfaction,  by  those  to  whom  it  is  a  laudable  obj^ect  of 
attention  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  minds  of  moderate  and 
thinking  persons  were  affected  by  the  first  shocks  of  that  fearful  con- 
vulsion which  has  since  desolated  so  large  and  fair  a  portion  of 
the  inheritance  of  mankind.  The  reflections  on  the  Assembl6e  dea 
Notables  and  of  the  Etats  G6n6raux,  and  those  on  the  causes  and 
probable  effects  of  the  Revolution,  then  commencing,  which  are 
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gotry.  It  carries  willi  it  comfort  as  well  as  humiliatioa ;  for  wheo 
it  shews  how  much  of  error  has  been  miDgled  with  the  virtues  of 
good  men,  it  shews  also  how  many  virtues  have  coexisted  with  er- 
rors of  conduct  as  well  as  of  opinion ;  and  that,  mournful  as  human 
history  is,  there  has  always  been  more  goodness  among  maukiud, 
than  historians  huve  given  it  credit  for. 

Uncharitableness  is  the  general  fault  of  history,  and  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  most  of  all.  In  Bernino's  Historia  di  Tutte  fHereue, 
there  is  as  regular  a  machinery  as  the  most  approved  receipts  en- 
join for  an  epic  poem ;  Satan  raises  a  heresy  for  him  just  as  he  raises 
a  storm  for  Sir  Richard  Blackmore ;  and  no  doulit  Bemino  wrote 
as  he  believed,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  deceiving  the  rea- 
der. Even  in  authors  who  abstain  from  the  language  of  metaphor 
and  mythology,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  the  fuunder  of  a  sect 
is  usually  described  as  a  monster  of  iniquity.  This  want  of  sense  as 
well  as  of  charity  has  extended  almost  to  our  own  days.  Count 
Zinzendorf  and  Wesley  did  not  escape  such  charges,  and  Cowpcr's 
Leuconomus  will  be  recollected  by  every  one.  It  is  a  fact  tlat 
when  Priestley  was  in  his  worst  odour  of  heresy,  a  barber,  ubu  was 
shaving  him  at  an  inu,  happened,  during  the  operation,  to  discover 
who  the  personage  was  upon  wliom  he  was  employed,  on  whicb  be 
threw  down  his  razor,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  declaring  that  he  had 
seen  a  cloven  foot!  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett,  when  they  spent 
of  the  death  of  Priestley,  are  not  less  bigotted  than  the  barber,  and 
far  less  excusable,  'i'hey  say  of  him,  '  when  he  bids  his  family 
good  night,  and  speaks  of  death  as  a  good  loii^  sleep,  we  almost 
fancy  ourselves  transported  to  Paris  at  the  era  of  the  intldcl  and  re- 
volutionary fury;  for  alas!  Priestley  speaks  only  of  sleeping  in 
the  grave,  and  not,  like  Paul,  of  sleeping  in  Jesus!'  VVhsIever 
Priestley  might  have  been,  this  is  a  wicked  misrepresentation  of  him: 
tliese  writers  know  that  when  he  spoke  of  along  sleep,  he  alluded 
to  his  belief  in  the  sleep  of  the  soul  till  the  resurrection,  a  notion 
not  peculiar  to  him;  and  they  know  that  his  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion was  as  sincere  as  their  own,  founded  upon  the  same  premises, 
and  producing  the  same  consolations.  Bigoti  y  makes  as  dismal  an 
effect  upon  the  understanding  as  upon  the  heart. 

We  must  take  in  this  world  the  evil  with  the  good,  and  happv 
are  they  who  perceive  iiow  greatly  the  good  preponderates.  Ot  all 
the  blessings  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  England,  abundantly 
as  England  has  been  blessed,  the  Reforninlion  is  the  greatest.  It 
fid  us  of  Catholic  idolatry,  Catholic  poljiJieism,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  abomination  of  auricular  confession — an  evil, 
compared  willi  which  the  monstrous  fables  and  other  anti-christiau 
institutions  of  the  Romish  church,  shrink  into  insignificance.  The 
price  we  paid  for  the  deliverance  was  a  religious  struggle  \ihi<-'li, 
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after  more  than  a  century^  broke  out  into  a  civil  war,  which  the 
termination  of  that  war  mitigated^  but  could  not  quell^-and  which 
has  continued  till  the  present  day.  In  the  barbarous  kingdoms'  of 
Africa  and  the  East,  revolutions  are  like  hurricanes;  they  come  as 
suddenly,  and  subside  as  soon ;  and  when  the  immediate  havoc  is 
repaired,  things  go  on  as  before,  till  another  storm  brings  with  it  a 
similar  devastation.  But  in  civilized  states  where  these  convulsions 
affect  the  minds  of  men,  long  series  of  melancholy  causes  must 
bring  them  on,  and  longer  and  more  melancholy  consequences  fol- 
low in  their  train.  The  price  which  we  have  paid  has  not  been  too 
great  for  the  benefit, — for  it  is  to  the  Reformation  that  England  is 
indebted  for  that  moral  and  intellectual  eminence  which  she  has  so 
long  enjoyed .  But  woe  be  to  us  and  our  posterity,  if  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment should  again  be  overthrown;  if  the  principles  and  feelings  of 
men  should  again  be  loosened ;  if  the  cables  of  their  faith  should  be  cut, 
and  tliey  should  be  left  to  drive  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
tides !  A  new  age  of  moral  and  religious  anarchy  would  ensue,  the 
happiest  termination  of  which  would  be  that  which  should  bring  us 
nearest  to  our  present  state,  and  all  the  intermediate  sum  of  misery 
would  be  only  the  bitter  price  which  folly  pays  for  repentance. 

The  Dissenting  writers  in  their  representations  of  Elizabeth  seem 
always  to  foi^et  that  the  question  was,  which  church  was  to  be* 
established — theirs  or  hers.  Neyer  had  any  sovereign  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform :  to  frame  a  system  which  should  comprehend 
all  parties  was  manifestly  impossible ;  that  therefore  was  the  best, 
which,  without  making  any  improper  concession,  should  include 
the  greatest  number.  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  find  matter 
for  reproach  against  the  Church  in  her  success.  When  the  oath  of 
supremacy  was  to  be  taken,  they  say  that  only  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  persons  were  found  among  the  clergy  who  had  sufficient 
regard  for  truth  and  conscience  to  give  up  their  preferment.  ^  As 
these,'  they  add,  ^  were  in  all  probability  the  best  of  the  party,  what 
can  we  think  of  those  who  retained  Uieir  livings,  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment which  contained  so  many  thousand  weathercocks,  who 
after  having  been  reconciled  to  the  Holy  See  under  Mary,  now  re- 
lapsed again  to  Protestantism  at  the  beck  of  Elizabeth  V  For  the 
^  men  themselves,  who  are  tlius  reproached  for  not  having  had  cou- 
rage enc/ugh  to  endure  the  flames,  (this  is  the  whole  of  the  charge 
against  them,)  it  will  be  sufficient  to  repeat  what  Fuller  says  upon  a 
like  occasion,  *  O  there  is  more  required  to  make  a  man  valiant^ , 
than  only  to  call  another  coward  !*  And  for  the  slur  at  the  estab- 
lishment, it  must  be  left  for  these  logicians  to  shew  in  what  man- 
mer  any  establbhment  could  be  so  devised  as  to  exclude  those  who 
chose  to  conform  to  it.  But  in  reality  here  it  is  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  founders  of  our  Church  appears  most  conspicuous.     They 
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punfie<l  fdigioa  of  all  the  groes  comiptions  with  nhich  Rome  had 
polluted  it,  and  retaining  only  that  which,  as  they  thought,  cnuld 
allowably  he  retained,  o^ered  bo  little  violence  to  old  feelings,  that 
more  outcry  was  raised  against  them  by  the  zealots  of  the  Refor- 
matiou  than  by  the  Catholics  themselves. 

Even  Milton  has  joined  in  this  ilMeserved  reproach.  '  I  per- 
suade myself,'  says  he, '  if  our  zeal  to  true  religion,  and  tlie  brotherly 
usage  of  our  truest  friends  were  as  notorious  to  the  world  as  our 
freiutical  schism,  and  captivity  to  Rochet  apophthegms,  we  had  ere 
this  seen  our  old  conquerors,  and  afterwards  liegemen,  the  Nor- 
mal*, together  with  the  Britains,  our  proper  colony,  and  all  tiie 
Gascoius  that  are  the  rightful  dowry  of  our  ancient  kings,  come 
with  cap  and  knee,  desiring  the  shadow  of  the  Engbsfa  sceptre  to 
defend  tlieni  from  the  iiot  persecutions  aiiil  taxes  of  the  French. 
But  when  tliey  come  hither  and  see  a  tympany  of  Spaniolized  bi- 
shops swa^eriiig  in  the  forttop  of  the  I'late,  and  meddling  to  tura 
and  dandle  the  royal  ball  with  unskilful  and  pedantic  palms,  no 
marvel  though  die)  think  it  as  unsafe  to  commit  religion  and  liberty 
to  their  arbitrating  as  to  a  svnagogue  of  Jesuits.'  But  against  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  that  we  ought  to  have  departed  as  widely 
as  possible  from  ail  the  forms  and  institutions  of  the  Komiah  church, 
and  thai  tlie  general  cause  of  Protestantism  was  injured  because  the 
change  was  not  sudiciently  broad  and  striking,  tliere  is  the  weigh^ 
testimony  of  Sully.  When  that  di^tii^uished  statesman  came  over 
to  congratulate  James  upon  his  accession,  and  saw  our  churcii  ser- 
vice, he  reniarkt:d  lliat  if  the  French  Protestants  had  retained  the 
same  advantages  of  order  and  (leccncy,  there  would  at  diat  tima 
have  been  many  thousand  more  Protestants  in  France.  lu  reality, 
the  effect  of  the  out\var<l  and  visible  forms  which  were  retauied  wO 
■uch,  that  during  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth  ihe  Catholics  very  ge- 
nerally frequented  tlie  Ki^lish  service;  and  of  what  advantage  this 
must  have  been  to  the  new  establishment  will  be  apparent  to  all 
who  know  how  much  more  we  are  the  creatures  of  habit  than  of 
leoson.  Many  of  tho  clergy  also,  who  were  hostile  to  the  tieforma- 
tion,  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  aud  conformed,  in  order  to  keep 
the  I'rotestants  out  of  the  churches,  and  retain  them  as  strong  holds 
from  whence  they  might  support  ihcir  secret  cause  whenever  op- 
portunity should  ofier.  Tliat  opporttmity  was  never  given  them  ; 
and  lliey  served  the  church  which  it  was  their  hope  and  desire  to  see 
tiubvertcd;  for  they  performed  its  offices  at  a  time  when,  small  as 
the  number  of  the  ejected  clergy  was,  qualified  persons  enough 
could  ni)t  be  found  to  succcLd  tiiem.  In  this,  in  the  comnience- 
uicnt  of  die  English  leformalion,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
'  Popisli  lands  made  Protestant  landlords,'  wh  see  how  evil  was 
wade  suboctf  iout  tu  good. 
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A  greater  number  of  the  clergy  Diay  well  be  supposed  to  hav^ 
beea  in  an  unsettled  state  of  niindy  little  curious  or  conversant  in 
disputed  points  of  faith,  but  attached  to  the  forms  in  which  thej 
bad  been  bred  up.  In  tiie  latter  years  of  her  reign,  when  the  Pope 
made  utte  of  religion  to  excite  rebellion  and  conspiracies  against  her, 
Elizabeth  offered  Concessions  to  the  Puritans,  which,  had  they 
been  accepted,  would  have  driven  many  of  these  men  out  of  thia 
church:  but  it  was  then  seen  that  concessions  which  would  have 
materially  diminibhed  the  number  of  converts  from  popery,  would 
have  done  little  towards  reclaiming  those  who  had  imbibed  the  tem- 
per as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Genevan  school.  For  when 
Walsingham  offered,  in  the  Queen's  name,  that  if  they  would  conform 
in  other  points,  the  three  shocking  ceremonies,  as  they  accounted 
them,  of  kneeling  at  the  communion,  wearing  the  surplice,  and  the 
cross  in  baptism,  should  be  abolished,  tliey  replied  in  the  language 
of  Moses,  Ne  unguium  esse  ir/inquendam, — they  would  not  leave 
even  a  hoof  behind. 

Osborne  remarks  that  the  Puritans  derived  no  inconsiderable  ad« 
vantage  from  the  name  which  was  given  them,  '  since  under  that 
general  term  were  comf^rehended  not  only  those  brainsick  fools  as 
did  oppose  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  made 
religion  an  umbrella  to  impiety,  but  such  as  out  of  mere  honesty  re- 
frained from  the  vices  of  the  times  were  branded  by  this  title;  weaved 
of  such  a  fashion  as  it  became  a  covering  to  the  wicked,  and  no 
better  than  a  fooFs  coat  to  men  truly  conscientious.'  *  Had  they 
held  them,'  he  says  afterwards,  '  to  the  name  of  hypocrites,  known 
and  abominated  by  all,  they  would  have  been  buried  in  contempt, 
and  not  risen,  as  since  diey  have  done,  to  the  perpetual  detriment 
of  church  and  state.  But  the  breadth  and  newness  of  the  name,^ 
together  witli  the  colour  it  hath,  did  not  only  delight  and  cover  all 
that  cheated  under  a  pretence  of  sanctity,  but  stifled  the  seeds  of 


*  A  Puritan  rampant,  who  calls  liiinaelf  J.  S.  Gent,  who  was  evidently  a  man  of  leam. 
iiig,  and  lujght  have  been  a  man  of  genius  if  the  disease  of  the  times  liad  not  made  him 
rtark  uiatl,  gives,  lx)tl»  In  probc  and  verse, the  feelings  of  his  partj  respecting  thisappelia* 
tion.  *  Puritan,'  he  says,  *  the  invention  of  hell,  the  language  of  profaneness,  the  blas- 
phemy of  God,  the  evomition  of  a  lieait  desperateiv  wicked,  a  glorious  defamation,  an 
underoiining  of,  an  o()en  thrust  at.  the  very  heart,  life  and  power  of  religion;  an  evident 
preferring  of  pharisaicul  forms  and  Lsiodicean  neutrality;  a  match-devilliun  device  t» 
kindle  fire  in  church  and  stale ;  a  sly  practice  of  the  old  serpent's  old  ninxim,  "  divide 
wd  reign  ;*'  6cc. 

In  Ihs  craxy  rhymes,  he  says —  • 

A  FurUun?  what's  that?  an  hypocrite. 

Nay  hold  there  man,  fur  so  thou  dost  but  fit 

The  noose  for  thine  owu  neck. — I  tell  thee,  roan, 

Ttiou  art  an  atheist,  or  a  Puritan, 

UioH  art  a  devil  m  a  Puritan.  ~&c.  &c. 

SvliUquie*  Theitlt^icall.  1641. 
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goodness;  so  as  probity  was  obstructed  by  deceit  in  the  general 
commerce^  and  religion,  the  guard  of  propriety,  rendered  useless, 
if  not  destructive  to  human  society.'  lliis  is  refining  too  much;  in 
our  own  later  history,  and  still  more  remarkably  in  our  own  times, 
we  have  instances  to  shew  that  names  the  most  contemptuous  in 
their  origin  and  reproachful  in  their  import,  have  been  readily  ap- 
propriated by  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  applied ;  because,  in 
fact,  a  name  soon  becomes  merely  a  name;  and  no  party  can  exist 
without  one.  Our  greatest  statesmen  have  long  divided  themselves 
into  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  the  fortune  which  the  appellation  Sam 
Cuhites  found  among  a  people  who  call  themselves  the  most  po* 
lished  and  the  most  amiable  of  nations,  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  their  history  endures.  The  festivals  in  their  new  Calendar  were 
called  Sans  Culottides,  and  if  the  fashion  had  lasted  a  little  longer, 
we  should  have  had  a  Sans  Culottes  among  the  constellations. 

By  whatever  name  the  puritans  might  have  been  denominated, 
their  history  would  have  been  the  same;  their  rise  was  one  of  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  a  religious  revolution,  and  the  civil  war 
was  as  inevitable  an  effect  of  their  progress.  This  result  they  con- 
templated from  the  beginning.  ^JThey  taught  that  ^  if  princes  hbder 
them  who  seek  for  the  discipline,  they  are  tyrants  both  to  the  church 
and  ministers,  and  being  so,  may  be  deposed  by  their  subjects.' — 
Thus  completely  did  popery  and  puritanism  meet  in  the  political  de- 
ductions from  their  presumed  infallibility.  It  was  Martin  Mar- Pre- 
late's advice  ^  to  put  down  lord  bishops,  and  bring  in  the  Reformation 
which  they  looked  for,  whether  her  majesty  would  or  not.'  And 
Cartwright,in  that  part  of  the  service  where  he  should  have  prayed 
for  the  bishops,  used  to  say,  '  because  diat  they  which  ought  to  be 
pillars  in  the  church  do  bend  themselves  against  Christ  and  his 
truth,  therefore,  O  Lord !  give  us  grace  and  power  all  as  one  man 
to  set  ourselves  against  them.'  What  could  be  done  witli  men  who 
prayed  and  preached  to  this  tune,  and  issued  libels  in  this  spirit  from 
their  private  presses?  To  say  that  if  they  had  not  been  persecuted 
they  would  have  been  harmless,  can  only  be  the  argument  of  igno- 
rance; the  people  of  that  age  entered  into  things  of  this  kind  with 
as  much  passion  as  is  excited  now  by  an  O.  P.  war,  or  a  factious 
political  question ;  and  the  interest  which  they  took  did  not  pass 
away,  like  the  passions  of  the  present  multitude,  with  the  ephe- 
meral folly  that  stirs  diem  up ;  it  was  as  deep  and  permanent 
as  the  principle  of  religion  in  the  human  mind.  It  is  easy  to  talk 
of  toleration,  and  say  that  the  church  should  have  tolerated  these 
schismatics ;  they  would  not  tolerate  the  church. — '  If,*  said 
Calamy,  preaching  before  the  House  of  Commons  when  they 
had  gained  the  victory, — *  if  you  do  not  labour  according  to  your 

duty  and   power  to  suppress  the  errors  and  heresies  that  are 
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spread  in  the  kingdom^  ail  these  errors  are  your  errors,  and  these 
heresies  are  your  heresies.'  *  Doth  Paul/  exclaims  another 
preacher,  *  wiA,  **  I  would  they  were  cut  off  that  trouble  you/^ — 
and  is  it  such  a  heinous  offence  now,  for  the  faidiful  servants  of 
Christ  to  advise  you  to  the  dame  course?  Oh,  Heavens!'  '  We 
intended  not/  says  Baxter,  *  to  dig  down  the  banks,  or  to  pull  up  the 
hedge  and  lay  all  waste  and  common,  when  we  desired  the  prelates' 
tyranny  might  cease.  We  must  either  tolerate  all  men  to  do  what 
they  will  which  they  will  make  a  matter  of  conscience  or  religion, 
and  then  some  may  offer  their  children  in  sacrifice  to  the  devil,  and 
some  may  tlunk  Uiey  do  God  service  in  killing  his  servants;  or  else 
you  must  tolerate  no  error  or  fault  in  religion,  and  then  you  must 
advise  what  measure  of  penalty  you  will  inflict*  My  judgment  I 
have  always  freely  made  known;  I  abhor  unlimited  liberty,  or  to- 
leration of  all/  The  whole  body  of  the  London  ministers  in  1645 
drew  up  their  protest  against  what  they  called  the  great  Diana  of 
the  l^idependents,  and  all  the  sectarians.  *  We  detest  and  abhor/  said 
they,  'the much  endeavoured  toleration.  Our  bowels,  our  bowels 
are  stirred  within  us,  and  we  could  even  drown  ourselves  in' tears 
when  we  call  to  mind  how  long  and  sharp  a  travail  this  kingdom 
hath  been  in  for  many  years  together  to  bring  forth  that  biassed  fruit 
of  a  pure  and  perfect  reformation;  and  now,  at  last,  after  ail  our 
pai^  and  dolours  and  expectations,  this  real  and  thorough  refor- 
mation IS  in  danger  of  being  strangled  in  the  birth  by  a  lawless  to- 
leration, that  strives  to  be  brought  forth  before  it.'  llie  ministers 
au.l  elders  of  one  provincial  assembly  lifted  up  their  cries  against 
toleration  as  a  '  soul- poison.'  Tliose  ofanother  said, '  it  would  be  the 
putting  a  sword  in  a  madman's  hand;  a  cnp  of  poison  into  the  hands 
of  a  child;  a  letting  loose  of  madmen  with  firebrands,  and  appoint- 
ing a  city  of  refuge  in  men's  consciences  for  the  devil  to  fly  to/  All 
this  is  moderate  to  the  language  of  £dwards  in  his  Gangrasun,  where 
he  exhorts  ministers  to  '  pray  to  God  and  call  upon  him  night  and 
day  to  give  a  miscarrying  womb  to  the  sectaries,  that  they  may  never 
bring  forth  diat  misshapen  bastard  monster  of  a  toleration.  Tole- 
ration/ says  he, '  will  make  the  kingdom  a  chaos,  a  Babel,  another 
Amsterdam,  a  Sodom,  an  £gypt,  a  Babylou.  Toleration  is  the 
grand  work  of  the  devU,  his  masterpiece  and  chief  engine  to  up- 
hold hi.«  tottering  kingdom :  it  is- the  most  compendious,  ready,  sure 
iway  to  destix)y  all  religion,  lay  all  waste,  and  bring  in  all  evil:  it  is 
a  most  transcendant,  catholiquo  and  fundamental  evil.  As  original 
silt  is  the  fundamental  sin,  having  the  seed  and  spawn  of  all  sins  ia 
it,  so  toleration  hath  all  errors  in  it,  and  all  evils/  This  was  the 
temper  of  the  puritans ;  but  to  say  that  toleration  would  have  con- 
tented men  who  laid  claim  to  supremacy,  and  accotinted  iutole- 
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noce  in  tbeir  own  hnnHs  a  christiaD  du^  of  the  first  magmtitde,  it  u 
tbsurd  ax  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  reason  a  madtnan  iuto  aani^. 

'He  excesses  of  one  party  must  always  be  remeiubered  to  explain 
and  in  no  little  degree  to  excuse  the  excesses  of  the  other.  We 
shudder  at  the  sentences  of  the  Star  Chamber;  but  when  I^ud  Bfliled 
the  ears  of  his  libellers  to  the  pillory,  he  well  knew  that  tbey,  and 
such  aa  they,  were  labouring  to  bring  bis  head  to  the  block.  There 
is  a  passage  in  hb  history  of  his  own  troubles  and  trial,  shewing  bis 
foresight  in  a  manner  to  which  the  event  has  given  an  affecting  and 
almost  a  prophetic  character.  '  1  cannot  but  observe,' says  be,  'that 
at  this  time  the  parliament  tendered  two,  and  but  two  bills  to  tha 
King  to  sign.  This  to  cut  off  Strafford's  head  was  one;  and  tha 
other  waa  that  this  parliament  should  neither  be  dissolved,  nor  ad- 
journed, but  by  the  consent  of  both  houses:  in  whUh  what  ke  cat 
off"  from  himteif,  time  will  better  tkew  them.  I  can.  God  bless  tha 
King  and  bis  royal  iasue.'  We  would  as  little  vindicate  the  Star- 
Cbamber,  as  the  present  race  of  dissenters  would  justify  the  death 
of  Laud,  and  the  brutal  insults  and  aggravated  injustice  by  which 
it  was  preceded.  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  lail  not  to  aotics, 
with  due  indignation, '  the  most  infamous  tn^edy  acted  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Burton,  Prynne,  and  Baatwick,'  and  to  describe  the  bloody 
manner  in  which  the  shocking  sentence  was  executed ;  but  they  pssi 
over  the  bloodier  and  deeper  tragedy  of  Laud,  by  simply  saying  that 
he  was  'brought  to  the  block,'  and  repeating  the  old  and  oft  confuted 
calumny,  that,  under  his  primacy, '  it  was  every  day  becoming  mora 
difficult  and  less  important  to  distinguish  between  the  church  of 
England  and  that  of  Rome;'  and  they  affirm  that, '  ^oi^h  it  is  not 
proved  that  he  wished  to  re-unite  the  two  chioxlies,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  even  more  compliant  than  James,  who  wislied  to  meet 
half-way.' 

The  insidious  manoer  in  which  these  authors  thus  endeavour  to' 
make  that  believed,  which  they  say  has  not  been  proved,  must  not 
pass  without  reprehension.  They  may  perhaps  have  read  the  trial 
of  Laud  without  feeling  the  injustice  and  illegality  of  the  proceed- 
ings, or  the  low  malice  aud  detestable  artifices  of  his  triumphant 
enemies ;  they  may  have  been  blind  to  these,  because  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  predecessors  they  have  perhaps  In  too  great  a  degree 
retained  tlieir  passions  also :  Laud  had  persecuted  them ;  and  per* 
secution,  as  Vi  arburton  says,  <  though  it  may  strengthen  or  improva 
om*  faith,  doth  not  bo  easily  enlarge  our  charity/  But  it  ou^  not 
utterly  to  extinguish  charity;  and  is  it  possible  that  they,  beiiy 
christians  themselves,  and  serious  christiaiis  as  they  would  style 
ibemselves,  can  disbelieve  the  last  solemn  declaration  of  I^uidlnm- 
••If?    '  I  vrasbom  and  baptized,'  said  he,  'inlbeboiom  of  the 
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church  of  Eagltnd  established  by  law;  in  that  professioD  I  hav« 
ever  mnce  lived^and  in  diat  I  come  now  to  die.  This  is  now  no 
lime  to  disaemlile  with  God,  least  of  all  in  matters  of  religion;  and 
therefore  I  desire  it  may  be  remembered  I  have  always  lived  in  the 
Protestant  religion  established  in  England,  and  in  that  I  come  now 
to  die.  I  can  bring  no  witness  of  my  heart  and  the  intentions 
thereof;  ^erefore  I  imist  come  to  my  protestation  pot  at  the  bar, 
but  my  protestation  at  the  honr  and  instant  of  my  death;  in  which 
I  hope  all  men  will  be  such  diaritable  christians,  as  not  to  think  I 
would  die  and  dissembley  being  instantly  to  give  God  an  account 
for  the  truth  of  it.  I  do  therefore  here,  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  his  holy  angels,  take  it  upon  my  death,  that  I  never  endeavoured 
the  subversion  of  law  or  religion.  But  I  have  done.  I  forgive  all 
the  world,  and  all  and  every  of  these  bitter  enemies  which  have  per- 
secuted ibe ;  and  humbly  desire  to  be  forgiven  of  God  first,  and 
then  of  every  man,  whether  I  have  offended  him  or  not,  if  he  do 
but  conceive  that  I  have, — ^Lord,  do  thou  forgive  me,  and  I  beg 
fomvenesB  of  him !' 

Will  this  convince  those  persons  who  still  asperse  the  intentions 
of  Laud?  will  they  believe  him,  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  of 
Enf^d  he  lived  and  died?  or  was  his  hope  deceived,  and  are  they 
such  uncharitable  christians  as  to  think  that  he  would  die  and  dis- 
semble? Look  then  at  the  whole  scene  of  his  suffering!  When  the 
passing  of  the  ordinance  was  signified  to  him,  '  he  neither  enter- 
tained the  news  vrith  a  stoical  apathy,  nor  wailed  his  fate  with  weak 
and  womanish  lamentations ;  but  heard  it  with  so  even  and  smooth 
a  temper,  as  shewed  be  neither  was  ashamed  to  live,  nor  afraid  to 
die.'  And  when  he  was  conducted  to  die  scaffold,  '  he  ascended 
widi  such  a  cheerful  countenance,  as  if  he  had  mounted  rather  to 
behold  a  triumph  than  be  made  a  sacrifice,  and  came  not  there  to 
die  but  to  be  translated.  And  though  some  rude  and  uncivil  people 
reviled  him  as  he  passed  along  with  opprobrious  language,  as  loth 
to  let  hira  go  to  the  grave  in  peace,  yet  it  never  discomposed  his 
thoughts,  nor  disturbed  his  patience. 

i  In  Mr.  Parsons's  new  and  condensed  edition  of  Neal's  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,  Laud's  dying  declaration  that  he  had  never 
endeavoured  the  subversion  of  the  laws  of  thcf  realm,  nor  any  change 
of  the  Protestant  religion  into  popish  superstition,  is  printed  in 
large  capital  letters,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  Mr. 
Neal  considered  it  a  folsehood.  This  author,  whose  coarse^  bold, 
aelf-satiafied  countenance  at  the  begionhigof  his  book  may  teach  any 
on^  who  can  read  the  most  legible  characters  of  nature,  what  kind 
of  feeling  he  is  to  expect  in  it,  says  that  the  archbishop  declared 
himself  upon  the  scaffold  a  Protestant  according  to  the  church  of 
England,  '  Uit  with  more  charity  to  the  church  of  Rome  than  16 
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the  foreign  Protestoots.'  There  can  be  no  mistake  concemii^  wbst 
Laud  said  upon  die  scaifuldf  for,  lie  cbbse  to  read  wfaat  he  had 
to  say,  and  he  delivered  the  paper  himtelf  to  otie  of  his  cha[^' 
laiusj  by  whom  it  was  faithfully  preserved.  Iliere  ia  not  »  sen- 
tence, not  a  word,  not  a  sytlable,  which  give§  tlie  slightest 
ground  for  this  represeiitatiou :  not  a  hint  or  sentiment  in  it 
expressed,  or  by  any  nophistry  to  be  implied,  lookiog  toward 
the  foreign  Protestants.  If  Laud  did  not  die  in  chari^  with  all 
men,  in  whom  is  charity  to  be  found.'  When  he  menlioned  his 
enemies,  it  was  only  to  forgive  them,  and  to  entreat  their  tor- 
giveneis:  and  when  he  perceived,  '  throuzh  the  chinks  of  the 
boards,  that  some  people  were  gut  uuder  the  scaffold  about  the 
very  place  where  the  block  was  seated,  he  called  to  the  officer  for 
some  dust  to  utop  the  crevices,  or  to  remove  the  people  thence, 
sayiug  it  was  no  part  of  his  desire  tlut  his  Uood  should  fall  upon 
the  heads  of  the  people.'  When  Jadted  be  spoke  of  Ae  cahuuitiea 
of  the  times,  it  was  with  a  manliueie  and  franknen  alone  suffident 
to  have  set  the  stamp  of  veracity  upon  whatever'  be  had  said  which 
might  be  more  conformable  to  tlie  temper  of  the  people.  '  I  know 
iny  God  whom  I  serve  b  as  able  to  deliver  me  from  the  sea  of 
blood,  as  lie  was  to  deliver  the  rhree  children  from  the  hirnace ; 
and  (I  humbly  thauk  my  Saviour  for  it)  my  resolution  is  now  as 
theirs  was  tlieii ;  tliey  would  tiot  wort/lip  the  image  tlie  king  ha4 
let  up,  nor  will  1  the  imaginations  which  the  people  are  selling  up; 
nor  will  I  forsake  the  temple  and  truth  of  God,  to  follow  the  bleat- 
ing of  Jeroboam's  calves  in  Dau  and  Bethel.  And  as  for  this 
people,  tlicy  are  at  this  day  miserably  misled ;  God  of  his  mercy 
open  tlieir  eyes  that  lliey  may  see  tlic  right  way,  fur  at  this  day  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  and  if  they  go  on,  both  will  certainly  fall  into 
the  ditch.'  And  again,  when  he  spoke  of  '  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,' '  it  hath  flourished  and  been  a  slielter  to  other  neighbouring 
churches,  when  storms  have  driven  upon  them ;  but,  ahu !  now  it 
is  in  a  storm  itself,  and  God  only  knows  whether,  or  how,  it  shall 
get  out.  And,  which  is  worse  than  the  fftorm  from  without,  it  is 
become  like  ait  oak  cleft  to  shivers  with  wedges  made  out  of  its  owa 
body,  and  at  every  cleft  profaneness  and  irreligiob  are  entering  in, 
while  men  that  introduce  profaneness  arc  cloaked  over  with  the  nams 
of  imaginary  religion.'  Lastly,  at  the  close  of  his  prayer,  in  a 
higher  strain,  '  that  there  may  be  a  stop  of  this  issue  of  blood  iu 
this  more  than  miserable  kingdom,  (1  shall  dciure  that  I  may  pray 
for  the  people  too  as  well  as  for  myself,)  O  Lord,  I  begeech  Uiee, 
give  grace  of  repentance  to  all  bkiod-tliirsty  people;  but  tf  they 
will  not  repent,  O  Lord,  CDiifouiid  all  their  devices,  defeat  and  irus- 
trnte  all  their  designs  and  endeavours  upon  them,  which  are  or  shall 
be  coulrary  to  the  glory  of  thy  grtat  name,  the  truth  and  sincerity 
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of  religion,  the  establiahment  of  the  Kiiig  and  his  posterity  after: 
him  in  their  just  rights  and  privileges,  tiie  honour  and  conservation 
of  parliament  in  tfieir  just  power,  the  preservation  of  this  poor 
diurch  in  her  truth,  peace,  and  patrimony,  and  the  settlement  of 
this  distracted  and  dis^ssed  people  under  their  ancient  laws,  and 
i4)  their  native  liberty.  And  when  thou  hast  done  all  this,  in  mere 
mercy  to  tfiem, O  Lord, fill  their  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  with, 
religious  dutiful  obedience  to  thee  and  thy  commandments  all  their 
days.  Aoien,  Lord  Jesu,  Amen/  Surely  the  sincerity  of  one  who 
prayed  thus  for  the  Just  power  of  parliament,  and  the  ancient  laws 
and  native  liberty  of  the  people^  should  be  admitted,  even  by  those 
who  may  be  incapable  of  admi|*ing  the  magnanimity  with  which  it 
was  accompanied. 

*  This  <lone,(8ays  Heylyn,)  he  i^ext  applied  himself  to  the  fatitl  block,' 
ai  to  th/e  havep  of  his  rest.     But  finding  the  way  full  of  people,  who' 
had  placed  themselves  upon  the  theatre  to  behold  the  tragedy,  he  de- 
sired he  might  have  room  to  die,  beseeching  them  to  let  him  have  an 
end  of  his  miseries,  wbich  he  had  endured  very  long;  all  which  he  did- 
with  %o  serene  and  calm  a  mind,  as  if  he  rather  had  been  taking  order 
for  a  nobleman's  funeral,  than  making  way  for  his  own.    Being  come 
ne^r  the  block,  he  put  oif  his  doublet,  and  used  some  words  to  this 
effect:    **  God's  will  Ue  done.    1  am  willipg  to  go  out  of  the  world — -^ 
none  can  be  more  willing  to  send  me.     Never  di.d  man  put  off  mortality 
with  a  better  courage  nor  look  upon  his  bloody  and  malicious  enemies 
with  more  Christian  charity." 

His  head  was  severed  at  a  blow,  and  '  instoitly  (says  Fuller) 
his  face,  ruddy  in  the  last  moment,  turned  pale  as  aslies,  confuting 
their  falsehoods,  who  gave  it  out  that  he  had  purposely  painted  it, 
to  fortify  his  cheeks  against  discovery  of  fear  in  tlie  paleness  of  his  • 
cpmpleadon.'    Such  were  the  circumstances  of  that  tragedy,  which 
the  historians  of  the  Dissenters  pass  over  in  their  Introduction  in 
one  ^hort  pithy  sentence,  without  a  hint  of  disapprobation  or  even : 
of  compassion :  *  Laud  xvas  brought  to  the  blocks     Six  monosyl- 
lables are  all  that  they  vouchsafe  for  it;  and  Mr.  Neal,  omitting 
every  thing  that  is  peculiar,  evei^  thing  that  is  pathetic,  every  thing  • 
that  is  sublime  in  the  scene,  tells  us  that  tlie  friends  of  Laud  >  have 
really  lessened  liim  by  writing  his  life  T 

We  are  not  the  apologists  of  Laud ;  in  some  things  he  was  er- 
roneous, in  some  imprudent,  in  others  culpable.  £viT|  which  upon 
the  great  scale  is  ever  made  conducive  to  good,  produces  evil  to  those 
by  whom  it  comes.  The  bloody  sentences  of  the  Star  Chamber 
brought  down  upon  him  a  more  tragic  catastrophe  than  he  attempt-  . 
ed  to  avert  by  them;  a  milder  primate  could  not  have  saved  die 
church  from  her  enemies,  but  he  would  not  have  perished  by  their 
fiands.     And  in  return,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  the  clergy 
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r^med  dieir  aaceodaocy,  die  wventy  witb  wfakfa  diey  treated  tbe 
Dutenten  was  in  no  sl^t  degree  exasperated  by  the  remembnnce 
of  his  executioii.  For  though,  as  FuUer  says,  '  tbe  beboklere  Ha. 
diat  daj  were  to  divided  between  bemoanere  and  imuUers,  it  was  l^rd' 
to  decide  which  of  them  made  up  the  major  part  of  the  company;' 
tbe  feeling  of  tbe  country  was  not  tbui  balanced :  his  love  o(  letters, 
and  the  mumficeace  of  his  bounty  were  remembered,  and  as  the 
drama  of  life  is  usually  judged  of  by  the  catastrophe,  so  diat  men  are 
accounted  good  or  iU,  fortunate  or  unhappy,  according  to  their  end, 
it  was  from  his  death  that  the  popnlar  and  general  impressibn  of  his 
character  derived  its  colour.  Most  peculiarly  is  it  the  du^  of  the  his- 
torian to  exercise  the  high  office  which  he  has  assumed,  wkh  charity 
88  well  as  justice.  He  injures  his  own  cause  if  be  forbear  to  ex- 
pose the  errors  of  the  party  whose  general  principles  and  conduct  be 
may  conscientiously  approve;  still  more  does  he  injure  it  if  he  at- 
tempt to  conceal  or  gloss  over  their  crimes;  but  if  he  go  beyond 
this,  and  dare  to  apologize  for  them,  he  appropriates  to  himself  no 
light  portion  of  tne  guilt  which  be  sanctions,  and  makes  himself 
responsible  for  the  consequences  to  which  that  saocUon  may  tend. 
That  which  has  happened  may  happen  again;  the  passions  of  mea 
remain  the  same;  progressive  as  we  are,  we  have  often  to  go 
dirough  the  same  lessons  as  tbe  ages  before  us ;  and  therefore  it- 
eipecially  behoves  the  historian  to  inculcate  charity,  and  take  part 
w'nh  the  oppressed,  whoever  may  have  been  the  oppressors.  Of  all 
beasts,  the  many-headed  one  is  the  most  ferocious;  and  it  is  fearful 
to  tliink  how  soon  and  how  siu«ly  the  taste  of  blood  creates  die 
appetite  for  it ! 

When  men  after  long  habits  of  blind  obedience  in  religion,  be- 
gan to  search  the  Scriptures  and  to  frame  articles  of  belief  for  them- 
selves, it  was  impossible  that  tbey  should  not  differ;  and  as  they 
were  all  agreed  that  any  error  upon  these  points  was  damnable,  tbey 
all  became  in  some  measure  intolerant;  and  the  dominant  party  per- 
secuted both  in  duty  and  in  self-defence.  Here  it  was  diat  both 
parties  erred,  hut  thus  it  was  that  both  fJelt,  and  thus  in  justice  bodi 
ought  to  be  represented.  To  write  history  in.  ifae  true  spirit  of  gene- 
ral goodwill  no  suppression  is  needed,  no  falsification,  no  affectai- 
tion  of  candour ;  It  is  but  to  represent  men  in  their  actions  as  they 
have  appeared  to  themselves,  aod,  God  be  praised,  there  aie  few  cha- 
racters so'  unredeemed,  that  we  should  then  regard  their  aufferii^ 
without  compassion,  or  their  errors  widioiit  excuse. 

There  is  another  cause  for  the  multiplicity  of  sects  in  reformed 
countries,  which  hag  not  perhaps  been  generally  considered,  and 
which  will  always  operate.  Tlie  papal  establishment,  which,  m 
its  whole>nd  perfect  system,  was  the  greatest  work  of  human 
art  as  well  as  of  human  audacity,  provided  ample  employment 
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for  flll  those  spirits  thtft  dbtulb  the  peace  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  Wesley  of  a  Catholic  country  founded  a  new 
order;  the  Whitefield  reformed  one;  the  James  Naylor  was 
encouraged  in  bis  dehriumy  received  the  stigmata,  and  became 
a  saint.  Ihe  minor  dealers  in  schism^  who  among  us  divide  a 
meeting-house,  altered  the  cut  or  the  colour  of  a  habit;  the 
subtle  controversialist  was  set  to  work  upon  the  Sentences ;  the 
bilious  polemic  spent  his  gall  upon  the  question  of  the  imma- 
culate conception,  ranging  himself  either  with  the  Scotists  or  the 
Tlunnists;  or  he  found,  m  the  totiquity  of  his  rule  and  the  coun- 
ter-claims of  a  rival  community,  hs  fertile  a  subject  for  folios 
as  the  questioQ  of  episcopal  government,  or  psedo- baptism,  or  irre- 
versible decrees.  If  it  cannot  strictly  be  affirmed  that  under  the  papal 
establishment  no  man  became  a  heretic  but  he  who  distinctly  per- 
cdived  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  and  was  willing  to  seal  hiii 
testimony  agairtst  it  with  his  blood,  certain  it  is  that  no  one  ever 
expressed  his  dissent  except  under  the  strongest  impulses  of  con- 
science and  zeal.  The  mountebank  and  the  impostor  need  not  set 
up  for  themselves,  they  find  their  place;  and  even  for  honest  and  in- 
temperate enthusiasm,  so  many  channels  are  opened,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  its^mnning  wild.  The  fanatic  who,  in  this 
country,  would  drive  the  nervous  part  of  his  hearers  mad  by  railing 
at  the  sins  of  his  neighbours,  was  taught  by  the  wise  policy  of  the 
Romish  church  to  expend  his  fervour  upon  his  own ;  he  w^9  inr- 
nished  veith  knotted  scourges,  hair  shirts,  and  drawers  composed  of 
wire  and  bristles ;  if  (his  did  not  content  him,  he  might  add  a  nut- 
Bneg-grater  waistcoat,  and  then  he  had  put  on  the  whole  papistical 
armour  of  righteousness.  Were  his  abilities  of  a  higher  order,  of 
his  desires  of  a  higher  aim,  he  was  sent  to  direct  the  concerns  of  tf 
mission,  or  to  serve  in  the  ranks  and  receive  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. Fatuity  itself  eould  be  converted  to  some  profitable  purpose, 
as  the  blessed  Juniper  may  prove;  and  madness  found  a  more  com- 
modioDs  cell  in  the  monastery  than  we  provide  for  it  in  Bedlam. 

Protestantisni  had  none  of  these  means  of  prevention,  and  this  was 
one  chief  reason  M'hy  the  blood  of  the  beast  with  seven  heads 
proved  as  prolific  of  monsters  as  that  of  its  prototype  jn  Grecian 
fable.  The  more  troubled  the  time,  the  faster  did  sects  multiply. 
Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  have  given  a  summary  description  of 
the  two  great  divisions.  '  In  order,'  say  they,  *  to  be,  or  to  seem  to 
be  a  puritan,  there  must  be  the  appearauce  of  superior  sanctity)  and 
a  peculiar  purity  and  even  severity  of  manners;  but  these  are  by  no 
means  necessary  to  constitute  a  high-church  clinmpion.  Let  there 
be  a  loud  cry  that  **  the  church  is  in  danger,*'  and  abundance  of 
beat  and  fury  against  sectaries  and  fanatics,  and  nothing  more  is 
needful.    In  life  and  conversation  he  need  i\ot  be  a  whit  better  than 
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bia  aeighboun ;  two  or  diree  of  the  ordiiury  vices  of  human  iw 
ture  wul  by  ao  incatu  iojure  him  in  the  «Bteera  of  liis  comUtuents.' 
A  little  more  thought,  with  the  help  of  s  little  more  charit)-,  might 
have  shewn  these  writers  that  all  the  virtues  are  not  on  one  side,  and 
all  the  vices  on  the  other.  Hooker  and  Travers  divided  die  opi- 
nion§  of  their  contempotaries  for  the  palm  of  ability  and  leamiug; 
for  that  of  piety  and  humility  and  all  christian  virtues,  none  ou 
earth  is  worthy  to  judge  between  them.  Among  the  puritan  *uf ; 
fcrers  there  is  not  a  fairer  name  than  that  of  Udal ;  even  aoio^ 
churchmen  in  his  own  times  many,  says  Fuller,  conceived  the  pro- 
ceedings against  bim  '  rigorota  in  the  greatett,  (which,  at  best,  is 
ciuei  ID  the /eajtdegree,)coitiideriiig  the  worth  of  his  person,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  proof  againiit  him.'  .  And  when  he  died  in  prison, 
'  for  an  higher  judge  had  fornieily  past  another  sentence  on  Udal'a 
death,  that  his  soul  and  body  xhoiild  not  by  shameful  violence  be 
forced  asunder,  but  that  they  should  take  a  fair  forewell  each  of 
other ;  right  glad  were  his  friends  that  his  death  prevented  his 
death ;  and  the  wisest  of  his  foes  were  well  contented  dierewitb, 
esteeming  it  better  that  his  candle  should  go  than  be  put  out' 
Tliis  man's  son,  inhcritjug  his  fatJier's  maty  and  fearless  spirit,  but 
not  his  opinions,  held  theliving  of  St.  Augustine  in  London  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  was  as*  activ^  gainst  the  Puritans  as  his  father 
had  been  in  their  behalf.  At  a  time  when  he  was '  aged,  of  very 
weak  and  iniirm  body,  his  strength  eihausted  with  continual  labour 
in  preaching  the  word  of  God,  visidi^  the  sick,  and  in  execution 
of  other  ministerial  functions,'  he  was  noF  merely  ejectsd  from 
his  living,  but  compelled  to  hide  himself  lest  be  ahottld  be  ccmit- 
milled  to  close  ^trison;  while  his  bouse  was  plundered,  and  his  wife, 
a  bed-ridden  cripple,  forcibly  taken  out  and  left  in  the  streets. 
Heie  were  father  and  soit,  bulb  of  known  and  exemplary  virtae 
and  unimpeachable  sincerity,  the  oue  the  martyr  the  other  the  vic- 
tim of  puritanism.  Who  shall  say  that  one  of  these  meti  was  jua- 
tilicd  rather  than  the  other?  Amoi^  the  many  dreadful  scenes  in 
Smithficid,  there  is  one  which  in  these  more  tolerant  days  holds  out 
a  memorable  lesson.  Three  Protestants  suffered  under  the  Six 
Articles,  and  three  Papists  for  denying  (he  kiiig'-s  supremacy,  at  tbe 
flame  time  and  place:  '  ibc  which  specUcle,'  says  Fox,  '  so  hap- 
pening upon  one  day,  on  (wo  so  coutntry  parts  or  factions,  brotigbt 
the  people  into  a  marvellous  admiration  ami  doubt  of  their  reli^ou, 
which  part  to  follow  or  take  ;.as  might  so  well  happen  among  igno- 
rant and  simple  people,  seeing  two  contnny  parts  so  to  suffer,  the 
one  fur  popery — the  other  against  popery,  both  at  one  time.     In- 
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aoniueh  that  a  certain  stranger  being  tliere  present^  and  seeing  diree 
Oil  one  Side  aud^bree  ou  the  other  aide  to  suffer^  said  in  these  words, 
**  Deusbone!  quomgdo  kic  yinint  gentesJ  hie  mspenduntur  Pa- 
fhtmy  iilic  comburuntur  Jnttpapisia.** — *  They  were  dragged  on 
liurdle^/  says  Fuller, '  coupled  two  and  two,  a  papist  and  a  pro- 
testant ;  cattle  of  different  kinds  yoked  to  draw,  or  rather  to  be 
drawn  together ;  insomuch  that  a  Romanist  professeth  that  to  the 
diree  papbts  this  their  unequal  matching  was  to  diem  ipsa  tnotte 
^ravius  et  intokrabilius,  more  heavy  and  intolerable  ttian  death 
Itself.  But  the  protestants  expressed  no  such  distaste  thereat,  nclt 
angry  out  of  principles  of  pride  for  the  joimng  of  their  bodies  to- 
gedier,  but  grieved  out  of  the  grounds  of  charity,  that  their  souk 
aoon  after  should  so  far  be  parted  asunder/  This  b  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  faith  may  well  be  believed  to  cover  the  want  of 
chari^.  How  must  ihese  martyrs  of  bodi  persuasions  have  been 
surprised  when  they  met  that  day  in  Paradise !  '  Though  good  men,* 
#ays  Warburton,  *  will  not  be  persuaded  to  go  all  one  road  to  heaven, 
yet  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  no  human  impediment  is  laid  across 
the  road,  that  good  men  of  all  parties  may  get  thither  at  last,  though 
some  wkh  more  and  others  with  less  difficulty.'  The  Romanists 
in  their  auto-de»f6  sermons  told  their  victims  that  the  fire  to  which 
tiiey  were  condemned  here  was  but  a  fiiint  foretaste  of  that  wliidi 
was  to  be  their  everlasting  portion;  unquestionably  eiror  has  had 
ks  martyrs  as  well  as  truth,  but  we  may  well  acknowledge  that  the 
faith  of  him  who  gives  his  body  to  be  burnt  will  atone  for  all  the 
errors  of  his  frail  and  fallible  understanding. 

Men  of  good  principles  take  different  sides,  according  as  they 
wee  the  black  or  white  side  of  the  shield;  men  of  bad  ones,  or  oif 
none,  cbuse  that  by  which  they  think  they  can  gain  the  most:  the 
far  greater  part  of  every  comnuinity  believe  as  they  are  taught.  Tlie 
pious  and  bumble  spirit  follows  in  the  way  of  his  fathers,  and  ^oes' 
with  the  stream;  his  reason  b  not  perplexed,  and  hb  heart  is  at 
rest.    lu  tlie  powerful  language  of  Michel  Angelo, 

'  E  '1  Dubbio,  e  M  Torse,  e  '1  Come,  e  '1  Perchc,  rjo 
Nol  posson  far/ 

'  — But  when  opinions  are  up  in  arms,  and  old  establishments  are 
afaakea  and  subverted,  then  it  is  that  the  daubl  and  the  perhaps^  and 
the  b<m  and  the  why  assail  him ;  the  very  groqnd  of  his  religious  ho)[>e 
trembles  under  his  feet,  and  the  staff  of  authority  upon  which  he 
would  lean  becomes  a  broken  reed.  This  state  of  mind  is  no  where 
more  curiously  exemplified  than  in  the  history  of  George  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  Quakers,  the  most  remarkable  man  for  the  effect 
^hicli  he  produced,  of  all  who  appeared  in  those  perturbed  times. 
The  people  generally  believed  tliat  the  civil  ^ar  was  for  reli*- 
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gion's  §ake,  and  lie,  a  young  and  solitary  eathusiaat,  who  had  fos* 
tered  h\a  melamboly  imagination  in  the  lonely  employment  of 
keeping  sheep,  Lnew  not  which  of  the  contending  chiircbei  to 
chuse,  and  jci  believed  that  his  eternal  welfare  depended  upon  the 
choice. 

Id  tliis  state  '  he  fell  into  a  strong  temptation,  almost  to  despair, 
and  was  in  mighty  trouble,  sometimes  keeping  himself  retired  in 
bis  chamber,  and  often  walking  solitarily  to  wait  upon  the  Lord.'' 
His  relations  would  have  had  him  many,  but  he  told  ^em  he  \ns 
tiut  a  !ad  and  must  get  wisdom  :  others  urged  him  to  enter  i»  the 
auxiliary  band  among  the  Parliament's  forces,  but  this  was  a  call- 
iDg  to  which  be  had  do  inclination.  Hi^  trooble  of  mind  increased 
upon  him,  he  past  whole  nights  in  walkings  '  and  went  to  many  a 
priest,'  as  the  historian  of  the  Quakers  says,  '  to  look  for  comfort.' 
The  result  of  one  of  theae  consultations  he  relates  himself.  '  1 
went  to  another  ancient  priest  at  Mansetter  in  Warwickshire,  and 
reasoned  with  him  about  the  ground  of  itespair  and  temptatioiu, 
but  he  was  ignorant  of  my  condition,  and  he  bid  me  take  tobacco 
and  sing  psalms.  Tobacco  was  a  thing  I  did  not  love,  and  psalm* 
I  was  not  in  an  e&tate  to  sing.  I  could  not  sing.'  Another  tsi- 
Distcr,  '  of  high  account,'  was  for  giving  him  physic  and  bleeding 
liim.  He  was  right  enough  in  his  judgment  of  the  kind  of  disease, 
but  not  of  the  species;  for  '  they  could  not  get  one  drop  of  blood 
from  him,  either  in  the  arms  or  the  bead,  his  whole  body  being  is 
it  were  dried  up  with  sorrow,  grief,  and  trouble.' 

George  Fox  was  as  confused  in  his  writings  as  Cromwell  in  hi) 

riches.  Yet  tbera  is  one  passage  in  his  journal  which  describes 
state  of  his  miod  in  one  part  of  iu  progress  more  beautifully 
than  the  ablest  psychologist  could  have  done.  '  One  morning, 
says  he,  '  as  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  great  cloud  came  over  me. 
and  a  temptation  beset  me,  and  I  sate  still.  And  it  was  said,  >11 
things  come  by  nature;  and  the  Elements  and  Stars  came  over  me, 
so  that  I  was  in  a  maiiner  quite  clouded  with  it;  but  in  as  mudi 
as  I  sate  still  and  suid  nothing,  the  people  of  the  house  perceived 
nothing.  And  :is  I  sate  still  under  it  and  let  it  alonCf  a  livmS 
hope  arose  iu  me,  and  a  true  voice  arose  in  me  which  cried,  tliere 
is  a  living  God  who  made  all  things.  And  immediately  the  clotn 
and  temptation  vanished  away,  and  life  rose  over  it  ul,  a.ti  "^1 
heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised  the  liviug  God.' 

Among  George  Fox's  converts  were  two  men  conspicuous  w 
their  day.  Lilburne  was  one;  '  a  man  (to  borrow  the  expresfirt 
phrase  of  Capt.  Heaver)  tit  to  draw  a  lion's  tooth,'  Sewel  h»s  pf^ 
served  two  curious  letters,  written  after  his  conversion,  and  <)»'" 
'  from  my  innocent  and  every  way  CHuaeless  captivity,  in  Bo>'^ 
Castle,  the  place  of  my  soul's  dcughtful  and  contentful  Bbodc- 
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This  restless  spirit  had  now  taken  a  harmless  direction;'  protest^- 
ing  that  he  was  *  already  dead,  or  crucified,  to  the  veiy  occasions- 
and  real  grounds  of  all  outward  wars,  and  carnal  sword-fighdngSi 
and  fleshly  bustlings  and  contests,  and  should  never  thereafter  be  ai» 
user  of  a  temporal  sword  more,  nor  a  partner  with  tliose  that  do 
so. — I  now  (said  he)  can  contentedly  feed  savourily  upon  breads 
and  cheese  and  small  beer  alone,  for  saving  of  money;  and  for  my 
liberty,  I  am  ready  really  with  Peter  to  say  it  is  good  bein^^here ; 
for  even  in  Dover  Castle,  through  the  loving  kindness. of  God,  I 
have  met  with  a  more  clear,  plain,  and  evident  knowlec^e  of  Sod 
and  myself,  and  his  gracious  outgoings  to  my  soul,  than  ever  I  had 
in  all  my  life^time,  not  excepting  my  glorying  and  rejoicing  con- 
dition under  the  bishops/  Such  was  John  Lilburne  after  he  had* 
Joined  '  the  savouriest  of  people  called  Quakers/ 

James  Naylor  was  the  other.  All  our  historians  relate  how 
this  poor  fenatic  entered  Bristol  witli  a  set  of  crazy  people  before- 
hiiPy  singing.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Hosannah  in  the  highest !  Crom* 
well  would  have  remitted  the  baroarous  punishment  to  which  he  was' 
condemned,  but  the  public  preachers  Caryl,  Manton,  Nye,  Grif- 
fith, and  Reynolds,  were  as  inexorable  as  so  many  DoroiBican 
friars,  and  like  all  punishments  in  those  days,  it  was  inflicted  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  inhumanity.  He  recovered  both  from  his 
maidness  and  his  sufferings,  and  his  after-life  was  a  reproach  to 
those  who,  in  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  and  die  blindness  of  their 
understandings,  had  treated  insanity  like  guilt.  What  he  said  an 
hour  or  two  before  his  death,  has  a  peculiar  and  individual  character 
not  often  to  be  found  among  the  *  last  words'  with  which  the  ma- 
gazines and  memorials  of  the  Dissenters  are  filled.  *  There  is  a 
spirit  which  I  feel  that  delights  to  do  no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any 
wrong,  but  to  endure  all  things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own  in  the 
end.  Its  hope  is  to  outlive  all  wrath  and  contention,  and  to  weary 
out  all  exaltation  and  cruelty,  or  whatever  is*  of  a  nature  contrary 
to  itself.  In  God  alone  it  can  rejoice,  though  none  else  regard  it; 
It  is  conceived  in  sorrow,  and  brought  forth  without  any  to  pity  it ; 
nor  doth  ft  murmur  at  grief  and  oppression. 

The  number  of  persons  in  these  unhappy  days  who  found  them- 
selves astray  like  sheep  when  the  fold  has  been  broken  down,  was 
so  great,  that  they  formed  a  sort  of  religious  society  of  their  own, 
if  that  can  be  called  so  in  which  the  members  agree  only  in  pK>- 
fessing  that  they  were  seeking  for  the  truth  and  had  not*^  found  it» 
They  were  called  Seekers, and  according  to  Baxter,  wene^first  made 
a  separate  denomination  by  Roger  Williams,  a  man  whom  Cotton 
Mather  stigmatizes  for  what  he  calls. the  crime  of  Korahistn,  or  "a 
litigious  and  levelling  spirit  of  separation.  His  history  beiongsi  to 
America  rather  than  England^  but  we  must  not  even  thus  casually 
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tnentioit  his  name,  without  an  expression  of  respect  aiid  reverence^ 
fat  be  was  one  of  thu  best  men  who  ever  set  foot  upon  the  new 
world^a  man  of  genius  and  of  virtue,  iu  whom  enthuMHsm  took 
the  happiest  direction,  and  produced  the  best  fruits.  The  Seeker* 
were  a  sort  of  preparatory  sect,  from  whom  the  QuaLers  derived 
man;  of  t^ir  couverta ;  the  Ranters,  on  the  coiitnir},  were  those 
who  outwent  them  in  extravagance,  and  were  supposed  by  them  to 
be  under  a  delusion.  It  was  one  of  their  common  practices  to 
'  Speak  in  die  Steeple  Hou^e  gainst  tiic  priest :'  the  stocks  would 
have  been  the  sufficient  and  appropriate  puuishmeiit  for  didiurbiog 
public  worship,  but  it  was  too  often  punished  by  brutal  violeace 
and  confiDeiijent  in  prisons  which  were  a  disgrace  to  the  counti). 
One  of  them  was  moved  to  exlmrt  Cromwell's  parliament  at  its  iirA 
•itttng ;  he  prayed  to  be  excused,  he  say<i,  '  as  thinking  that  a  more 
unwonii;  messenger  than  himself  coukl  not  be  singleLi  out.  But 
whatever  he  did,  be  could  not  be  rid  of  it,  and  though  he  spent  a 
whole  week  with  fastji^,  tear»,  and  supplication,  yet  during  (he 
time  of  diat  abstinence  he  felt  a  daily  supply  and  refreshment  to  his 
spirits.'  So  he  made  bis  way  into  the  Painted  Chamber  at  West- 
■ninaler,  and  huving  heard  tlie  Protector'^  speech,  declared  that  be 
Itad  a  word  to  speak  from  the  Lord,  and  began  to  deliver  '  the 
burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  eartfi,  as  it 
came  imto  him  on  the  2%d  day  of  thcmonlli;'  sayioc  to  the  parUa' 
ment;  '  I  charge  you  all,  in  the  name  of, the  living  God,  that  with- 
out liiterniptioa  or  opposition,  whether  you  like  it  or  like  it  not, 
you  stand  still  and  liear  it.'  Tha  self-elected  prophet  wa«  not  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  hut  he  was  suffered  to  depart  without  a^  dias- 
tieemcnt  for  his  intrusion,  and  '  published  liis  speech  in  print,  so 
M  he  intended  to  have  delivered  it,  though  not  one  tillable  of  it  wis 
written  before.'  Cromwell  imleed  was  frequently  favoured  wilh 
their  adnumitiotu,  and  the  old  Quakers  were  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  overthrow  of  his  family  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  not  iu- 
terfering  more  authoritatively  to  stop  the  proceedings  against  tlieni. 
Two  of  their  society  wont  through  all  the  jails  in  Eugland  to  get 
copies  of  the  Quakers  commitments, '  to  lay  the  weight  of  their  »uf- 
fermgs  upon  Oliver;'  and  when  he  could  net  be  prevailed  upon  to 
offend  his  own  party  by  giving  a  general  order  for  their  release,  one 
of  them  took  his  cap  from  off  bis  head,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces  said, 
'aoithallthy  govemmeut  be  rent  from  tfaee  and  from  thy  house' 
George  Fox  also  warned  die  Protector,  and  declared  that  when 
be  saw  him  the  last  time,  '  he  perceived  a  waft  of  death  go  forth 
against  him.' 

"Sometimes  their  imitation  of  the  prophets  took  a  wilder  form. 
One  poor  fellow  at  Cheater,  '  judgmg  both  priest  and  people  to 
be  exceedingly  darkened,  to  shew  ^em  by  a  sign  that  they  wniited 
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to  be  enligktencd,  came  in  the  day  time  widi  a  lahthoru  aiid 
baroing  cluidle  into  the  Steeple  House  during  the  sermon/  For 
this  offence  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon  called  by  the  significant 
Dame  of  Little  Ease,  and  died  in  consequence  of  ill  treatment. 
Another  walked  into  the  Steeple  House  at  Brough,  with  a  white, 
sheet  about  him  and  a  halter  round  his  neck;  the  former  was  to 
shew  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  that  the  surplice  would  be 
introduced  again,  the  latter  was  a  broad  hint  of  tlie  consequences 
>Ahich  they  might  expect.  A  woman  walked  through  die  streets  of 
Bristol  in  a  sackcloih  coat,  with  her  hair  loose  and  filled  with  dust, 
to  testify  against  pride.  Another  went  into  the  Huguenqt  church  at 
Dieppe,  and  seated  herself  opposite  the  preacher  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  :  before  the  service  was  finished  she  stood  up,  and 
her  maid,  who  was  with  her,  taking  off  her  mantle  and  hood,  she  ap- 
peared in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  This  testimony  against  pride  was 
not  always  given  in  so  decent  a  costume.  But  the  oddest  per- 
former of  this  class  was  Solomon  Eccles,  who,  as  a  musician,  had 
been  used  to  get  about  150/.  a  year^  his  father,  grandfather,  md. 
great-grandfather  having  all  been  professors  of  the  same  art.  Solo- 
mon hadgode  through  a  long  course  of  experiments  in  religion:  first 
he  was  a  churchman,  secondly  a  presbyterian,  thirdly  an  indepen* 
dent,  fourthly  a  baptist,  and  at  last  he  became  a  quaker.  The  two 
first  changes  cost  him  nothing  ^  the  third  only  a  dipping ;  but  for 
the  fourth  he  sacrificed  '  his  Babylt^nish  trade  of  music,'  and  sold 
his  musical  books  and  instruments.  Still  he  had  no  peace  in  has 
conscience ;  for  to  transfer  these  *  instruments  of  vanity*  was  only 
transferring  the  tk\  from  himsfelf  to  another ;  so  he  bought  them 
again,  and  canying  books,  fiddles^  virginals,  &c.  to  Tower  Hill^ 
made  a  burqt  offering  of  them  in  public,  and  then  he  says  he  had 
peace. 

Solomon  Eccles  played  stranger  pranks  than  this.  He  walked 
into  a  Catholic  church  in  Ireland  during  mass,  naked  above  tha 
waist,  with  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  and  burning  brimstone  upon  his 
head,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Woe  to  these  idolatrous  worshippers!  God 
hath  sent  me  this  day  to  warn  you  and  to  shew  you  what  will  be  your 
portion  except  you  repent.*  He  escaped  with  a  short  imprison- 
ment; more  cheaply  than  from  a  somewhat  sunilar  performance  in 
Bartholomew  fair,  in  full  undress,  when  the  coachmen  requited 
him  by  practising  with  their  whips  upon  so  lawful  a  mark,  '  yet 
could  not  allay  his  fervent  zeal/  Having  given  up  '  the  art  which 
he  once  entirely  loved,  and  in  the  use  of  which  be  was  educated,' 
he  turned  taylor  for  his  support ;  the  spirit  moved  him  tp  go  into  the 
Steeple  House  at  Aldermaubury  and  work  in  the  pulpit  durins  the 
singing  time,  and  accordingly  he  '  resolved  in  the  power  of  the  Lord 
to  carry  with  him  a  pocket  to  sew/    By  a  well  timed  and  judicious 

movemejQt 
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Dovemaitliegotpossesdoi]  of  the  palpil;  '  I  ratentyselfdownoD 
he  cuBbion/  says  he,  '  and  my  feet  on  the  seat  where  the  priest, 
vben  he  hath  told  out  his  lies,  doth  sit  don-n ;  and  havinginy  woA 
eady,  I  pulled  one  or  two  stitches.  The  people  lost  their  soDg, 
nd  some  cried,  pull  him  down;  Home,  break  his  neck,  and  a  lust^ 
eilow  came  up  and  wnuig  my  neck  as  if  he  would  have  wrung  it  in 
wo,  but  the  Lord  preserved  me,  and  I  felt  do  hurt;  and  having 
lone  that  which  the  spirit  required  me  to  do,  1  was  full  of  pesce.'* 

Amid  all  this  wildiiess,  tlie  early  Quakers  seem  i»  one  respect  to 
iBve  fcJlowed  the  policy  of  the  apostles  of  the  northern  nations,  by 
litnii^  at  high  converts.  Tlie  Princess  Palatine  Elizabetii  appean 
o  have  been  converted.  Geoi^e  Fox  addressed  an  epistle  to 
be  King  of  Poland ;  and  William  Penn  made  a  bold  attempt  upon 
he  Czar  Peter.  Mary  Fisher,  havii^  escaped  from  the  bloody 
lands  of  the  ludependeuta  in  New  Engluid,  found  her  way  to 
Vdriaaople,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Great  Turk  at  the  head  of  Iiii 
inny.  The  Turks  have  a  religious  respect  for  all  persons  whose 
ntellects  are  deranged  ;  whether  Mahomet  IV.  bdieved  this  to  be 
ler  case,  or  whether  the  vague  commoi^places  which  she  delivoed 
omewhat  resembled  the  empty  wordiness  of  the  Koran,  he  listened 
nth  great  grsrity  while  her  discourse  was  interpreted,  said  that 
vhat  ahe  had  imoken  was  truth,  and  offered  her  a  guard  to  Con- 
tantiaopie.1  'ThePopewasJavouredwithfrequentvisits.  '  Geoij* 
?ox.  addressed  some  questions  to  bim,  which  Sewel  translated  into 
Ldtio,  and  sent  by  >he  post.  Having  ivaited  three  mondis  for  an 
luswer,  they  disptatcbed  a  second  letter,  in  which  they  say, '  being 
incertain  whether  it  was  delivered  into  diy  hands  or  no,  we  tboogfat 
^od  to  write  the  questions  over  again,  and  send  diem  to  thee,  that  it 
night  not  be  long  of  us  that  thou  dost  not  read,  them.'  Odd  and 
inceremoniouB  as  this  mode  of  addressing  the  Pope  was,  and  simple 
IS  their  grave  remarlc  is,  that  they  '  never  received  or  heard  any 
inswcr  to  them,'  Geof^'Fox  appears  in  none  of  his  writings  to 
wch  advantage  as  in  these  questions.  None  of  them  are  out  «f 
late,  and  the  first  may  profitably  be  repeated  at  the  present  time : 

How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  Pope  and  cardinals  grant  not  to 
he  Protsstante  living  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  at  Rome,  that  liberty  of 
neotii^  together  for  the. right  pertbrming  of  divine  worship  which 

'  ■  Sotomoa  Ccclei  ii  ilill  remembered  u  a  musician  b;  b  coDipoiillan  which  i>  pn- 
nind  ID  tbr  Beggar*!  Opera.  He  had  three  soni,  whe  alt  inherited  the  fiimjl;  facultj 
if  mane.  Of  John  Ecda,  Dr.BarDe;  uj),  he  oaTa  rcmenben  to  ha>e  Mvn  llM 
lUghtciC  cumpmitian  that  wai  not  itBrnpcd  with  some  mark  of  fcniui.  Heotj  wit  • 
MiTormer  on  ihetiolin  in  Ihe  King  of  Fraiice'i  band  ;  and  Thomai,  '  oho  wai  nwn 
imd  d(  drinking  tfaan  either  of  ijood  company  nr  dean  linen,  wai  one  of  the  Uit 
taitant  naiiciant  who  Dted  to  enquire  at  lannuif  Ibert  »«<  any  gentlef  inlka 
MUM  irt»  fitlied  to  hear  nuk.' 
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ye  yourselves  ei^y  ki  Englttod,  Holland,  amd  otlier  pkce8>  where 
the  Protestants  have  the  chief  power  i' 

The  extravagancies  of  the  early  qvakers  exasperated  all  sects 
against  them.     What  they  so  coolly  called  speaking  in  the  steeply 
house  against  the  priest,  and  which  they  persisted  in  for  many  years, 
would  now  be .  admitted  by  themselves  to  be  as  insufferable  as  it 
was  then  held  to  be  by  the  magistrates  and  the  people.     Their  pe- 
culiarities exposed  them  to  ridicule :  one  who  had  gone  over  from 
die  society,  drew  out  from  the  writings  of  their  founder  what  he 
called  George  Fox's  Commandments. — ^Thou  shalt  not  pay  tythes. 
Thou  shalt  not  marry  with  a  priest.     Thou  shalt  not  put  off  thy  hat 
in  respect  to  thy  superiors.    Thou  shalt  not  shut  up  thy  shop  on 
the  world's  holy^lays.     Thovi  shalt  not  pay  toward  the  repair  of 
parish  churches,  nor  toward  the  trained-bands.    Thou  shalt  not 
canty  guns  in  thy  ship.     Thou  shalt  not  wear  lace,  nor  ribbons,  nor 
skimming-dish  hats,  nor  short  aprons,  nor  slits  on  the  waistcoat, 
nor  long  scarfs  like  flying  colours,  nor  unnecessary  buttons.     Thou 
shalt  call  the  days  of  the  week  first  day,  second  day,  third  day ;  and 
the  months  first  month,  second  month,  third  month. — Their  vague 
and  rambling  language  exposed  them  to  severer  attacks.    The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  preached  was  that  they  should  take  no  thought 
as  to  what  they  should  say,  but  deliver  what  the  spirit  prompted ; 
in  plain  English — whatever  came  uppermost.     Their  preachers 
are  consequently  to  this  day  infinitely  more  nonsensical  than  those 
of  any  other  community,  and  in  their  first  ages  their  writings  were 
mostly  in  the  same  style.    Their  great  historian  (and  never  had  any 
people  a  tnore  full  or  faithful  one)  says  of  George  Fox,  tliat '  his 
words  were  not  always  linked  together  by  a  neat  grammatical  con- 
nection, and  that  his  speech  sometimes  seemed  abrupt,  as  with  a 
kind  of  gap.'     But  it  was  easy  for  controversial  malice  to  give  any 
meanins  to  that  which  in  reality  had  none. 

They  themselves,  though  they  perfectly  observed  their  principle 
of  non-resistance,  could  rail  t^  admiration.  ^  O  thou  filthy  beast,^ 
says  George  Fox  to  one  of  his  opponents,  ^  no  prayers  can  we  send 
to  thee  but  for  thy  destruction.  Thou  man  of  sin*  and  enemy  of 
Christ.  O  thou  impudent  and  brazenfaced,  thou  hypocrite  and 
IHiarisee,  thou  art  damned  openly.  Thou  ait  in  the  sorcery,  in  the 
witchcrs^t,  and  in  the  adultery,  and  in  the  corrupt  seed  whose  bles* 
sings  are  cursed.  Thou  child  of  the  devil ;  the  plagues  of  God  are 
due  to  thee,  and  that  is  thy  portion,  thou  blind  sot,  thou  dark  sot ; 
thy  torment  is  but  beginning,  and  so  fare  thee  well.'  Another  of 
their  champions  calls  Owen  and  Baxter,  moles,  tinkers,  covv^dung, 
gimcracks  and  whirlygigs,  viper-grinning  dogs,  and  ragged  torn 
threadbare  tatterdemallions ;  and  this  William  Penn  calls,  ^  allow- 
ing hioiself  the  freedom  of  the  prophet  Elijah  against  the  prophets 

of 
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at  Baal.'  The  writer  who  annoyed  tbem  moM  waa  Francis  Bog^ 
vhohadbecu  four-and-Ewenty  years  of  their  persuasion.  Wlie» 
friend  Bugg  foriook  ilie  society,  ibe  savouricst  of  people  discovered 
that  be  bad  uot  tbe  savuiuiest  of  names,  and  so  ttiey  addressed  him 
thus.  '  Francis  Bugg,  sucb  as  is  thy  name,  such  tliy  nature,  tiie- 
dirtiest  of  the  creeping  things  in  the  wfaoie  earth,  tbey  love  the 
n^t,  feeding  upon  tilth  and  dung.  Night  is  thy  habitation.  Woe 
and  alas  poor  night-Bu^ !' — ^This  peiaoa  «-as  a  coarse,  unt^ritaUe 
writer;  one  of  bis  blows,  however,  is  well  aimed.  He  copies  a  list 
of  quuker  sufferings  from  1668  to  1675.  One  had  suffer^  in  bav- 
iogachair,  table  and  four  joint  stools  taken;  UMtber  in  three  yards 
'  and  a  quarter  of  Scotch  clolh ;  a  third  in  two  pails,  a  pair  of  and* 
ircHts  »ad  a  pewter  pot;  a  fourth  in  a  bullock's  bide  aud  some  beef, 
iCc.  And  then  he  enumerates  some  of  tbe  suSeriugs  in  the  old 
persecutions;  one  broken  in  a  mortar;  one  fried  in  a  pan;  some 
burned  at  stakes ;  some  bevtH  in  pieces. 

T^e  quakers  continue  to  tbb  day  futhfully  to  cat^ogue  their 
•ufferings  in  saucepans  and  spoons;  and  they  retain  their  hatred  of 
the  Steeple  House ;  but  their  extravagances  have  ceased,  their  pecu- 
fiarities  are  softened  down,  and  from  he'ug  tbe  Ishmaelites  of  the 
land,  they  now,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  other  body  of 
separatists,  enjoy  tbe  good  word  of  all.  Tlie  green  aprou  and  the 
broad  beaver  of  their  women  have  disappeared ;  aud  their  men  have 
accommodated  themselves  a  little  to  the  manners,  and  almost  ei^ 
tirely  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  world.  Tbeir  entbu^aHn  has  burnt  out ; 
but  tbeir  -institutions  still  preserve  iheiii  a  separate,  though  pn^ 
bably  a  decreasUig  people,  more  generally  prosperous  llian  any  other 
sect)  and  more  active  and  zealous  in  tbeir  beneficeiKe.  In  infor- 
Bialim,  and  especially  in  literature,  they  liave  been  miserably  de- 
ficient ;  this  tbey  are  endeavouring  to  remedy ;  but  as  they  have  only 
one  liberal  profession,  and  follow  none  of  those  pursuits  which  rouse 
and  quicken  the  intellectual  faculties,  they  are  likely  to  remain  in- 
ferior in  this  important  point. 

Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  touch  scantily  and  insufficiently  upon 
the  Quakers,  and  tbey  are  not  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
work ;  which  was  intended  to  comprize  only  the  Three  Deno- 
minations. Concerning  these  great  divi^ons  of  the  Dissenters,  we 
may  glean  some  amusing  and  inteiesting  facts.  Let  us  b^in  with 
the  Independents.  They  carried  with  them  to  New  EngUnd  the 
principle  that  their  government  was  to  be  considered  as  a  theo- 
cracy. The  gospel  of  Christ,  tliey  said,  Iiatli  a  right  paramount 
to  all  rights  in  the  world.  This  right  carries  liberty  along  with  it 
for  all  such  as  profess  the  gospel '  to  walk  according  to  the  faith  and 
order  of  the  gospel,  lliat  which  a  contrary  to  the  gospel  hatli  no 
cigbt,  and  therefore  should  have  no  liberty.'  '  My  heart,'  says  tlie 
•  simple 
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aimple  c6bler  of  Agawam,  (W^ard  of  Ipswith;)  '  hath  naturally  de- 
tested four  things — the  standing  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  bible ;  fo- 
reigners dwelling  in  my  country  to  croud  out  native  subjects  into 
the  comers  o£  the  east;  alchymized  coins;  and  toleration  of  divers 
religion^,  or  of  one  religion  in  segregant  shapes.  Polypiety  is  the 
greatest  impiety  in  the  world.  To  authorize  an  untruth  by  tolera- 
tion of  the  state,  is  to  bilild  a  sconiee  against  the  walls  of  heaveh  to 
batter  God  out  of  his  chair.  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  un- 
sound opinion,  that  his  own  may  be  tolerated  though  never  so  sound* 
will  for  a  need  hang  God's  bible  at  the  Devil's  girdle.  It  is  said 
that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  it  is  persecu- 
tion to  debar  tliem  of  it;  I  can  rather  stand  amazed  than  reply  to 
this;  it  is  an  astonishment  that  the  brains  of  men  should  be  par-* 
boiled  in  such  impious  ignorance.' 

If  ever  a  Welsh  Fuller  should  write  the  Worthies  of  Wales, 
Roger  WiUiams  will  deserve  if  not  the  first  place,  a  place  among 
the  first,  for  he  began  the  first  civil  government  upon  earth  that 
gave  equal  liberty  of  conscience.   Tliis  man  whose  name,  if  all  men 
had  their  due,  would  stand  as  high  as  William  Penn's,  for  that 
upon  which  Penn's  fame  is  founded,  wrote  a  book  against  what  he 
called  The  bloody  tenet  of  persecution ;  and  the  elder  Cotton  answered 
it  by  another,  with  this  dreadful  title.  The  bloody  tenet  washed  and 
fhade  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb !     His  grandson  Cotton  Ma- 
ther's History  of  New  England  is  one  of  the  most  singular  books  in 
tfiis  or  in  any  other  language.     Its  puns  and  its  poems,  its  sermons 
and  its  anagrams,  render  it  unique  in  its  kind.    Hie  author  not  un- 
frequently  reminds  us  of  our  own  church  historian  Fuller;  but  cir- 
cumstances counteracted  the  resemblance  of  their  natpral  disposition. 
Fulter  belonged  to  a  mature  establishment,  and  his  opinions,  per- 
haps, were  still  farther  softened  because  he  had  been  on  the  suffer-* 
ing  side;  in  Mather  there  is  the  hardness  and  asperity  of  the  secta- 
rian spirit,  and  Fuller  had  the  richer  genius  of  the  two;  indeed 
with  all  his  quaintness,  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  excellence  in  which 
he  stands  alone. 

In  England  the  Independents  have  less  reason  to  blush  for  their 
ancestors ;  though,  if  we  would  think  of  them  with  charity,  we  must 
not  take  their  character  from  the  Quakers.  Cromwell  curbed  their 
zeal^  and  the  most  eminent  of  their  preachers  in  Cromwell's  tim^ 
>Vere  men  of  distinguished  liberality  as  well  as  learning.  Among 
them  John  Howe  stands  in  the  highest  rank.  ^  For  the  last  three- 
score years,'  says  the  History  of  the  Dissenters,  *•  no  books  in  divi'* 
nity  have  uniformly  sold  for  so  large  a  sum  as  his  two  folio  volumes. 
Not  a  bishop  nor  archbishop's  writings,  though  there  be  a  charm 
in  titles^  have  been  marked  in  catalogues  at  so  high  a  price.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  considered  as  no  unfair  test  of  intellectual  and  spi- 
.roL.  X.  NO.  XIX.  H  ritual 
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ribul  excdknce,  thit  a  person  can  reliah  the  writiags  of  John 
Howe;  if  be  does  not,  be  ma^  bave  reason  to  suspect  that  som^ 
thing  in  the  bead  or  heart  ia  wrong.  A  yout^  minister  who  wiibea 
to  attain  eminence  in  his  profession,  if  he  has  not  the  works  of  John 
Howe,  and  can  procure  them  in  no  other  way,  should  sell  his  coat 
and  buy  them ;  and  if  tliat  will  not  suffice,  let  him  sell  his  bed  and 
lie  on  the  floor;  and  if  he  spend  his  days  in  readii^  them,  he  wUI 
not  complain  that  he  lies  hard  at  night.' 

We  will  make  no  comment  upon  the  wit  or  Hb«ality  diaplajied 
tipon  the  bishops  in  this  pass^e,  nor  upon  the  obvious  ioaccuracj 
of  supposing  that  tbe  deairest  book  must  therefore  be  the  book  most 
in  request.  Howie  was  an  excellent  man.  At  Cambridge  he  was  tbe 
friend  of  Cudworth  and  Henry  More,  Having  left  the  university,  be 
settled  aftera  while  at  Great  1  orrington  in  Devon^ire,  and  perform- 
ed with  exemplary  zeal  the  hard  duty  of  the  times.  Upon  public 
fasu  be  used  to  b^in  at  nine  in  the  mornii^  with  a  prayer  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  read  and  expouuded  scripture  for  about 
three  quarters;  prayed  an  hour ;  preached  another  boiu*,  and  prayed 
again  for  half  an  hour.  The  people  then  sung  fur  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  during  which  he  retired  and  took  a  tittle  refreshmrat:  he 
then  went  into  the  pulpit  again,  prayed  an  hour  more,  preached 
another  hour,  and  concluded  ivith  a  prayer  of  half  an  hour.  R(^ 
hinson  of  Cambridge  said  to  a  demure  minister,  who  told  him  that 
tbe  ministry  was  the  hardest  work  in  the  world,  that  ditching  was 
much  harder;  but  ditching  is  nothing  to  such  ministry  as  this.  It 
is  marvellous  that  any  minister  could  find  breath,  oc  any  congrega- 
tion patience  for  uich  duty. 

He  owed  his  preferment  under  the  Protector  to  his  i^ysiognomy ; 
for  Cromwell,  seeing  him  among  tbe  congregation  at  Whitehall,  saw 
that  his  countenance  was  not  that  of  an  ordmary  man,  and  ordered 
him  to  preach  on  the  ftdlowing  Sunday;  and  after  a  second  and 
third  trial  made  him,  not  without  reluctance,  remove  his  family  to 
Whitehall  and  reside  there  as  his  domestic  chaplain.  In  that  situa- 
tion he  made  use  of  his  influence  to  befriend  all  whom  he  thought 
deserving  of  it,  but  never  to  enrich  himself,  Or  his  family.  Many 
of  the  royalists  and  of  the  established  clergy  in  their  distress  were 
indebted  to  his  good  offices ;  and  how  innoc«it  he  was  of  all  un- 
worthy means  eidier  for  gaining  or  keeping  the  favour  which  he  en- 
joyed, appeared  by  his  preaching  against  the  notion  of  a  particular 
faith  in  prayer,  a  notion  which  Cromwell  patronized,  more  proba- 
bly for  political  purposes,  than  that  he  really  entertained  it.  Dur- 
ing tbe  sermon  the  Protector  listened  with  deep  attention,  frown- 
ing at  times,  and  discovering  great  uneasiness,  ao  that  one  who  ob- 
served him  told  tbe  preacher  it  would  be  di£Scult  for  him  ever  t« 
make  bis  peace.    Mr.  Howe  answered  that  he  bad  discharged  hi* 
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comcieiice,  and  left  the  event  with  God.  But  Cromwell  never 
nunufested  any  displeasure,  except  that  he  seemed  cooller  towards 
him  ever  afterwards.  Mr.  Howe  continued  after  his  death  to  reside 
as  chaplain  with  Richard,  and  when  Richard  was  set  aside,  retuined 
to  his  Devonshire  living,  from  which  he  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  suffered  less  than 
most  of  his  nonconforming  brethren,  because  he  submitted  to  be 
silent,  and  because  in  those  days  of  bitter  animosity,  he  had  made 
many  men  his  friends  and  none  his  enemies.  Sherlock  and  Tillot- 
son  knew  and  loved  him.  In  his  last  illness  Richard  Cromwell, 
then  an  old  man  himself,  and  like  him  also  beloved  and  respected 
wherever  he  was  known,  came  to  make  him  a  visit,  and  take  leave 
of  him  before  he  died.  Tears,  as  may  weU  be  supposed,  were 
freely  shed  on  both  sides,  for  they  had  not  seen  eacn  other  since 
Richard  was  Protector,  and  they  were  not  to  meet  again  till  it 
should  be  in  a  better  world,  a  world  to  which  both  might  look  on 
with  as  calm  an  expectation  as  any  who  ever  put  off  mortality  in 
faith,  after  a  life  well  spent. 

Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  say  a  little  too  much  when  they 
affirm  that  Cromweirs  chaplains  were  *  the  most  able  and  faithful 
men  that  England,  or  any  other  country,  has  ever  known.'  Such 
men  are  rare  in  any  age  or  in  any  church;  but  no  church  and  no 
age  is  without  such.  Of  Owen,  they  say  in  allusion  to  their  former 
recommendation  of  Howe's  writings,  *  if  the  theological  student 
should  part  with  his  coat  or  his  bed  to  procure  the  works  of  Howe, 
he  that  would  not  sell  his  shirt  to  procure  those  of  John  Owen,  and 
especially  his  Exposition,  of  which  every  sentence  b  precious,  shews 
too  much  regard  to  his  body  and  too  little  for  his  immortal  mind.' 
The  name  of  Owen,  they  say  in  another  place,  has  been '  raised  to 
imperial  dignity  in  the  theological  world.' 

Thomas  Vincent,  an  ejected  minister  of  the  same  persuasion  as 
Owen,  and  like  him  of  Christ  Church,  resumed  during  the  plague 
those  duties  from  which  the  act  of  conformity  had  suspended  him; 
served  in  some  of  the  forsaken  churches  every  sabbath  day,  where 
multitudes  followed  him,  crowding  to  receive  religious  comfort 
when  there  were  few  to  give  it,  and  visited  without  fear  all  that  sent 
for  him.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  joint  historians  to  give  their  own 
comment  upon  this  fact. 

*  The  world  has  its  heroes,  whom  it  holds  up  to  universal  admiration 
in  the  page  of  history.  Here  the  church  of  Christ  presents  to  us  one  of 
hers.  The  world  calls  us  particularly  to  admire  them  as  they  advance 
to  soihe  arduous  enterprize,  where  perils  and  death  stare  them  in  the 
&ce,  but  advancing  with  trnnquillity  of  mind,  with  firmness  of  step,  and 
determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die.  But  which  of  them  can  be  com** 
pared  t«  this  man !    He  sees  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  from  which  he 
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had  been  cast  out  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  dying 
by  the  pestilence  which  was  augmenting  its  destructive  fury  from  day  to 
day ;  auii  he  cannot  be  restrained  from  rushing  into  the  midst  of  them 
to  rescue  their  inunortal  souls  from  miseries  infinitely  greater.  He 
hastens  into  churches  from  which  he  was  driven  out,  and  proclaims  to 
listeniniT  thousands  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  in  puljiits,  for  entering 
which  the  law  of  the  land  dooms  him  to  a  dungeon;  but  a  stronger  law, 
the  law  of  love  to  God  and  man,  constrains  him  to  publish  the  mercy  of 
the  Gospel  to  souls  on  the  very  brink  of  eteniity.  He  goes  into  the 
house  of  pestilence,  and  the  chambers  of  mortal  disease,  wherever  tbi 
voice  of  misery  invites  him.  His  exhortations,  his  counsels,  and  bis 
prayers, are  ever  at  their  call;  and  they  ever  ilow  from  a  compassionate 
heart,  tenderly  sympathising  in  their  distress,  and  burning  with  zeal  for 
their  salvation.  Great  was  the  success  of  his  labours;  and  during  tb< 
plague  a  harvest  of  souls  was  reaped,  exceeding  what  results  from  the 
painful  exertions  of  many  a  faithful  minister  during  the  course  of  a  long 
life  of  zeal. 

'  Facts  like  these  are  the  glory  and  beauty  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
>Vhile  the  man  of  taste  selects  his  beautiful  passages  from  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  and  Virgil,  and  reads  them  with  transport,  the  admirer  of  spiri- 
tual beauty  will  mark  down  this  page  of  moral  heroism,  and  read  it,  and 
read  it  again  with  admiration  and  delight.  One  leaf  of  such  writing  is 
Ivorth  more  than  scores  of  volumes  of  the  disputes  of  ambitious  prelates 
which  glare  forth  in  every  century,  and  the  bitter  controversies  of  angry 
doctors.  As  long  as  Christ  has  a  church  on  earth,  and  disciples  animated 
*with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  Thomas  Vincent  will  live,  and  let 
him  have  a  distinguished  nicht;  in  the  temple  of  God.  His  writings  all 
breathe  forth  the  most  aflectionatc  ardour  for  the  salvation  of  immortal 
souls;  they  savour  of  the  minister  who,  for  months,  preached  to  congre- 
gations intiected  with  the  plague :  they  display  the  man  of  God :  his  con- 
duct in  the  time  of  the  pestilence  proclaims  him  to  be  still  more,  if  a 
4uore  exalted  name  can  possibly  be  given.'* — pp.  55, 56. 

This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  sectarian  spirit,  that  even  from  a 
circumstance  like  this',  which  ought  to  excite  no  feelings  but  those 
pf  admiration,  it  extracts  food  for  splenetic  remark  and  parly  viru- 
lence. Facts  like  these  are,  indeed,  as  these  writers  say,  the  glory 
and  beauty  of  ecclesiastical  history;  but  they  are  found  in  all  eccle- 
fiastical  history,  ^td  it  is  to  the  honour  of  human  nature  that  they 
©re  not,  and  they* cannot  be,  confined  to  that  of  any  church  or 
Ciountry.  The  clergy  <>f  the  establishment  who  at  that  time  remained 
^t  their  post, — the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  and  this  ITionias  Vincent, 
with  those  of  his  non-conforming  brethren  who  followed  his  exam- 
ple, were  breihren  in  Christ; — but  there  is  as  little  wisdom  as  tliere 

•  •  }\U  example  was  followed  hv  his  non-con fortnm  15  brethren  Mrssrs.  Cheste?,  June- 
way,  Tunittr,  (i rimes,  franklin,  and  some  otlieis.  Dr».  Walker,  Hortoii,  and  Meritoo, 
fui«i  a  few  utiiars  uf  the  cuoforminj;  clcr^v  r«iiiain«d  at  ib«ir  pusl,  but  the  geiicfaiitj 
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is  decorum  in  railing  against  the  church  establishment,  because  it 
could  not  include  them  all.  The  plague  of  1665  was  distinguished 
by  an  example  of  civic  heroism,  which  has  never  been  exceeded : 
the  lord  mayor,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  not  only,  as  his  duty  I'equired, 
remained  at  his  post,  to  enforce  and  see  to  the  execution  of  the 
wisest  regulations  which  were  then  known,  but  expended  his  own 
fortune  in  supporting  above  forty  thousand  servants,  who,  in  that 
season  of  distress,  had  been  dismissed  and  turned  iuto  tlie  streets  to 
perisi).  Sir  John  Lawrence  supported  them  all,  as  well  as  the 
needy  who  were  sick,  at  his  own  means  and  risk,  till  subscriptions 
could  be  gathered  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  di»< 
grace  to  die  city  of  London  that  no  public  monument  should  have 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  such  a  magistrate.  His  virtues  per- 
haps would  have  been  more  fully  recorded  if  he  had  gone  to  meet- 
ing instead  of  to  church. 

Of  John  Flavel  we  are  told  that '  one  of  those  auspicious  omens 
which  are  frequently  supposed  to  announce  future  eminence, 
accompanied  his  birth.  A  pair  of  nightingales  made  their  nest  close 
to  the  window  of  tlie  chamber  if^here  his  mother  lay-in,  and  with 
tlieir  delicious  notes  sang  the  birth  of  him  whose  tongue  sweetly 
proclaimed  tlie  glad  tidings  which  give  songs  in  the  night.'  Some-- 
thing  more  extraordinary  is  related  of  this  writer.  ^  His  treatise  on 
the  Soul  of  Man,  contains  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  a  minister, 
which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  modest  imitation  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  related  his  own  exalted  honour  and  delights  in  the  third 
person.  From  this  relation,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Flavel  spent  a  day; 
m  such  intercourse  with  heaven,  as  overwhelmed  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  bring  him  to  tlie  verge  of  the 
grave.  Many  years  after  he  used  to  call  that  one  of  the  days  of 
heaven,  and  declared  he  learned  from  It  more  of  the  heavenly  life 
than  from  any  books  or  discourses.' 

The  state  which  Flavel  describes  in  '  modest  imitation  of  the 
apostle  Paul,'  as  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  express  themselves, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  pious  day-dreams  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  mystics,  are  dilled  rapts  or  ecstasies,  according 
to  their  degree,  for  the  scale  of  devotion  is  curiously  graduated.  But 
in  the  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  the  material  circumstance  ap- 
pears which  explains  the  miracle. 

^  His  intimate  and  delightful  intercourse  with  heaven/ says  Dr.  Cala« 
my,  •  is  manifest  from  a  remarkable  story  which  he  relates  in  his  Pneu- 
matologia,  though  with  great  ^modesty,  using  the  third  person  as  the 
apostle  Paul  did  when  speaking  of  his  extraordinary  Revelations.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  the  narrative.  Being  on  a  journey  he  set 
himeif  to  improve  the  time  by  meditation,  when  his  mind  grew  intent, 
till  at  length  he  had  such  ravishing  tastes  of  heavenly  jop,  and  such 
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full  assurance  of  his  interest  therein,  that  he  utterly  lost  the  sight 
and  sense  of  this  world  and  all  its  concerns^  so  that  for  hnurft  he  knew 
not  where  he  was.  At  last  perceiving  himself  faint  through  a  great 
loss  of  hlood  from  his  nose,  he  alighted  from  his  horse  and  sat  down  at 
a  spring,  where  he  washed  and  refreshed  himself,  earnestly  desiring  if 
it  were  the  will  of  God,  that  he  might  then  leave  the  world.  Hit 
spirits  recovering  he  finished  his  journey  in  the  same  delightful  frame. 
He  passed  all  that  night  without  a  wink  of  sleep,  the  joy  of  the  Lord 
still  overflowing  him,  so  that  he  seemed  an  inhabitant  of  the  other 
urorld.  After  this  a  heavenly  serenity  and  -  sweet  peace  long  continued 
with  him;  and  for  many  years  he  called  that  day  one  of  the  days  of 
lieaven,  and  professed  he  understood  more  of  the  life  of  heaven  by  it, 
than  by  all  the  discourses  he  had  heard,  or  the  books  he  ever  read.' 

This  is  one  of  those  facts,  common  in  Romish'^  biography,  and 
not  unfrequent  in  that  of  our  own  enthusiasts,  which  clearly 
belong  to  nosology.  That  Ftavel  himself  should  not  have  per* 
ceived  how  wonderfully  he  recovered  from  a  fit  of  apoplexy  is  not 
extraordinary ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Calamy,  and  his  modem 
editor,  should  relate  the  case  witliout  suspecting  its  real  nature, 
and  that  the  joint  historians  shouM  entirely  omit  so  very  material  a 
part  of  the  relation.  Flavel  appears  in  his  portrait  to  have  been  a 
short-necked  plethoric  subject,  and  he  died  suddenly. 

Flavel  was  very  anxious  to  effect  a  union  between  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Presbyterians;  Joseph  Jacob  on  the  contrary,  chus* 
mg  to  be  independent  even  of  independency,  made  a  church  of 
his  own  at  Turners  Hall,  Philpot-lane,  of  which  he  himself  was 
pope  or  patriarch.  All  periwigs  were  discarded  from  thia 
double-refined  church, — no  slight  stretch  of  authority  in  a  time 
^vhich  the  wig-makers  may  look  back  upon  as  their  golden  age. 
Mr.  Jacob  issued  an  order  for  the  regulation  of  the  women^s  garb  ; 
and  set  the  men  an  example  of  wearing  mustachios.  The  mem* 
bers  of  his  congregation  were  not  allowed  to  attend  public  worship 
at  any  other  place,  not  even  when  their  business  led  them  to  a 
distance,  and  the  alternative  was  not  to  attend  it  at  all ;  nor  were 
they  suffered  to  intermarry  with  other  churches;  the  relations  of 
life  could  be  filled  up  only  from  their  own  perfect  society,  and  no 
person  but  Joseph  Jacob  himself  could  be  safely  employed  to  tie 
the  marriage  knot.  This  crazy  congregation  was  dispersed  at  tha 
death  of  its  crazy  founder,  who  so  completely  monopolized  all  au- 
thority to  himself,  that  it  necessarily  died  with  him. 

Daniel  Burgess,  well  known  in  his  day,  %vas  an  oddity  of  a 
different  description;  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose  gro- 
tesque humour  shows  itself  on  every  occasion,  and  who  are  not  the 
less  serious  because  they  express  themselves  in  a  jest.  ITiat  is  the 
best  key,  he  used  to  say,  which  fits  the  lock  and  opens  the 
door,  tliough  it  be  not  a  silver  or  gold  one.    There  is  a  portrait  of 
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him  in  Dr»  WilliauiB's*  library  in  Redcro88*8treet,  and  in  spite  of  his 
gown  and  band,  and  wig  in  full  buckle,  the  old  gentleman  looks 
as  if  a  joke  were  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  ready  to  be  let  fly  as  soon 
as  his  lips  were  unscrewed.  In  one  of  his  sermons  he  told  the 
congregation  ^tfaat  if  they  wanted  a  suit  for  a  year  they  might  go  to 
Mr.  Doyley ;  if  they  wanted  a  suit  for  life  they  might  go  into 
Chancery;  but  if  they  would  have  one  to  last  for  ever,  they  must 

?>  to  Christ  and  get  the  robe  of  righteousness  to  clothe  them.' 
ruths  divine  did  not  to  be  sure  come  mended  from  Daniel  Bur- 
gess's  tongue,  but  no  doubt  many  of  his  arrows  went  home  to  the 
mark,  which  would  neither  have  gone  so  true  nor  pierced  so  deep,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  goose-feather  which  winged  them.  He 
was  a  good  old  man,  composed  of  better  materials,  both  n^oral  and 
intellectual,  than  some  of  those  who  affected  to  despise  him  and 
held  him  up  to  ridicule.  In  his  last  illness  he  said  that  if  he  must 
work  no  more  he  would  rather  be  idle  under  ground  than  idle 
above  ground.  Buigess  was  one  of  those  Dissenters  who  were 
staunch  friends  of  the  revolution.  He  gave  it  as  a  reason  why  the 
people  of  God  who  descended  from  Jacob  were  called  Israelites, 
that  it  was  because  God  did  not  chuse  his  people  should  be  called 
Jacobites. 

Of  all  'their  preachers  Thomas  Bradbury  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  politics:  and 
Mr.  Wilson  ventures  to  say,  that  few  persons  had  a  greater  share  in 
promoting  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  He  had 
wrought  himself  up  to  a  belief  that  a  new  age  of  intolerance  was  at 
hand.  Bishop  Burnett,  passing  one  day  in  his  carriage  through 
Smithfield,  observed  him  walking  pensively  along,  called  to  him,  and 
inquired  the  reason  of  his  great  thoughtfulness.  *  I  am  thinking,' 
replied  Bradbury,  '  whether  I  shall  have  the  constancy  of  that 
noble  company- of  martyrs  who  suffered  in  this  place;  for  I  most 
assuredly  expect  to  see  times  of  similar  violence  and  persecution, 
and  that  1  shall  be  called  to  suffer  in  a  like  causef.'  Queen  Anne 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  upon  her  death-bed:  Burnett  told  him 
that  every  hour  was  expected  to  be  her  last,  that  he  himself  was 
then  going  to  Court,  and  would  send  him  the  earliest  intelligence  of 
her  death,  and  that  if  he  should  chance  to  be  performing  divine 
service,  the  messenger  should  drop  a  handkerchief  from  the  gal- 
lery. He  happened  to  be  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  handkerchief  was 
dropt.     Bradbury  restrained  his  feelings  during  the  sermon,  but  in 

*  Ne  public  library  in  England  is  so  liberally  condncted  as  this.  Books  are  lent 
from  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  to  any  part  of  the  country.  The  Advocates 
library  at  Edioborghy  and  many  upon  the  (>>otincut,  offer  the  same  accommodation 
to  men  of  literary  research  3  but  in  England  this  example  of  the  jDisseoten  has  not  yet 
been  followed. 
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his  concluding  prayer  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  this  kingdom  from  the  evil  counsels  and  designs  of  their 
enemies^  and  implored  the  divine  blessing  upon  his  Majesty  King 
George  and  the  House  of  Hanover.  Queen  Anne  did  not  caU 
him  bold  Bradbury  without  reason.  He  is  said  soon  afterwards 
to  have  preached  upon  this  text,  *  Go  see  now  this  cursed  woman, 
and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.'  The  fact  is  as  likely 
from  the  temper  of  the  times  as  the  man.  Bradbury  always 
preached  on  the  5th  of  November,  then  dined  with  some  friends  at 
a  tavern,  and  after  dinner  sang  the  roast  beef  of  old  England.  Mr. 
Wilson  says  that  he  has  seen  some  curious  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Whitfield  on  this  subject;  that  reformer  having 
seriously  remonstrated  with  him  upon  his  conduct  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  feeling  of  at  least  a  lai^ge  part  of 
the  community,  upon  Queen  Anne's  death,  is  related  by  Crosby.  A 
number  of  old  English  gentlemen  obtained  an  order  from  the  lords 
of  the  regency  for  their  admission  into  the  gi*and  cavalcade  at  the 
king's  public  entry.  Hiey  proposed  to  ride  on  white  horses,  in 
their  own  grey  hair,  and  in  white  camlet  cloaks,  ^  with  a  nosegay 
in  their  right  hands,  composed  of  an  orange  inclosed  with  laurel  ^ 
the  orange  in  remembrance  of  the  great  Nassau,  who  left  us  this 
thrice  happy  legacy;  the  laurel  in  commemoration  of  the  always 
victorious  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  by  his  sword,  rather 
obtained  than  preserved  for  us  the  possession  of  this  entail  which 
is  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  religion/  They  meant  to  have 
marched  in  twelve  companies  of  twenty-foui'  gentlemen,  with  a 
captain  to  each;  their  servants  in  liveries  following  on.  foot,  with 
music  in  the  front,  centre,  and  rear ;  but  they  were  slow  in  their 
preparations,  and  George  I.  arrived  before  they  were  ready. 

There  is  in  the  Somers  Tracts  a  congratulatory  speech  deli* 
vered  in  1667,  by  Dr.  Bdtes  to  Charles  U.  in  the  name  of  the* 
dissenting  ministers  in  and  about  London,  which,  for  baseness  of 
adulation,  far  exceeds  the  language  of  James  the  First's  parliament, 
when  they  declared  that  they  did,  '  on  the  knees  of  their  hearts, 
agnize  his  royal  goodness.*  '  We  live,'  said  the  orator,  '  in  an 
ag^  of  degenerate  wickedness,  wherein  are  numberless  numbers  of 
resolved  looseness,  who,  by  their  bold  impieties,  defy  the  supreme 
majesty  of  heaven.  These,  we  hope,  by  your  authority  and  influ- 
ence, may  be  restrained,  if  not  tryly  reformed :  for  whereas  other 
princes  assume  an  infamous  prerogative  to  live  as  they  list,  to  sa- 
tisfy their  vicious  apetites  without  controul,  your  majesty  exhibits 
such  excellent  virtues  in  your  practice,  as  may  be  a  persuasive 
pattern  and  commandingly  exemplary  to  your  subjects.'  The  im- 
mediate object  of  this  address  was  to  request  that  Arians  and  So- 
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cinians  m^fat  not  be  allowed  to  make  their  opinions  public  through 
the  press,  and  the  style  of  the  petition  was  worthy  of  the  object 
The  Stuarts  were  ready  enough  to  persecute  any  person  whose 
religious  notions  were  opposite  to  their  policy;  they  cared  nothing 
for  disputes  concerning  the  Creed,  but  they  mortally  hated  non- 
conformity. For  this  hatred,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  they^  had 
some  reason  ;  but  it  prevailed  over  honour,  gratitude,  justice,  and 
even  common  humanity.  Jenkyn,  the  Presbyterian,  was  one  of 
those  London  ministers  who  signed  the  remonstrance  against  bring- 
ing Charles  I.  to  trial;  he  had  been  suspended  from  his  living  for 
refusing  to  observe  the  form  of  thanksgiving  appointed  by  the  par- 
liament after  the  event  of  that  trial;  and  he  had  been  impl-isoned 
in  the  Tower  for  his  share  in  Love's  plot  for  restoring  the  princel 
These  things  gave  him  a  claim,  at  least  for  indulgence  upon  the* 
house  of  Stuart.  At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  he  was  apprehended 
at  a  private  meeting  in  Moorfields,  and  committed  to  Newgate 
under  the  Oxford  act.  He  presented  a  petition,  backed  by  the 
statement  of  his  physician,  th^t  the  air  of  the  prison  would  infalli- 
bly kill  him :  the  only  answer  which  James  vouchsafed  was  this, 
'  Jenkyn  shall  be  a  prisoner  as  long  as  he  lives.'  The  physician's 
opinion  was  verified  in  about  four  months,  and  one  of  the  last  things 
which  the  sufferer  said  was,  that  a  man  might  be  as  effectually  put 
to  death  in  Newgate  as  at  Tyburn.  His  daughter,  a  high  spirited 
woman,  gave  mourning  rings  at  the  funeral,  inscribed  '  Mr.  William 
Jenkyn  murdered  in  Newgate.^ 

James  was  emphatically  a  hard-hearted  man.  Kiffin,  a  wealthy 
Baptist,  who  used  to  say  that  he  had  saved  £30fiOO  by  making 
Charles  IL  a  present  of  ten  when  he  wanted  to  borrow  forty,  had 
two  grandsons,  the  one  in  the  twentieth,  the  other  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  condemned  for  joining  Monmouth.  Their  sister  pre- 
sented a  petition  in  their  behalf:  when  she  was^  waiting  to  present 
it,  Marlborough,  then  Lord  Churchill,  said  to  her  that  he  heartily 
wished  she  might  succeed,  but  dared  not  flatter  her  M'ith  hopes, 
'  for  this  marble,'  said  he,  touching  the  chimney-piece  '  is  as  ca- 
pable of  feeling  compassion  as  the  king's  breast.'  Tlie  youtlis 
were  of  course  put  to  death,  for  James  was  never  known  to  shew 
mercy.  A  little  while  afterwards,  when  he  was  tempting  the  non- 
conformists to  join  him  against  the  church,  he  sent  for  Kifliii,  and 
told  him  that  he  bad  put  him  down  for  an  alderman  in  his  new* 
charter.  Sire,  replied  Mr.  Kiffin,  I  am  a  very  old  man,  ^nd  have 
withdrawn  myself  from  all  l^ind  of  business  for  some  years  past,  and 
am  incapable  of  doing  any  service  in  such  an  affair  to  your  Majesty, 
or  to  the  city.  Besides,  Sire,  he  continued,  and  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  cheeks  while  be  spake,  the  death  of  my  grandsons  gave  a 
Wound  to  my  hearty  which  is  still  bleeding,  and  never  will  close  but 
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in  the  grave.  James  is  said  to  have  shewn  some  emolioa  at  this — a 
ibretaste  of  what  he  was  soon  to  feel  when  he  applied  to  the  father 
of  Lord  Russell  in  his  distress.  The  history  of  the  Baptists  affords 
another  instance  of  James's  cruelty  in  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
which,  all  circumstances  considered,  is  the  foulest  murder  that  was 
ever  perpretrated  under  the  forms  of  law.  A  man  who  had  taken 
part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  who  was  a  stranger  to  her,  went 
to  her  for  shelter,  knowing  that  her  life  was  spent  in  works  of  cha- 
rity; she  took  him  in,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  sending 
him  out  of  the  kingdom.  This  fellow,  hearing  the  king  had  de- 
clared he  would  sooner  pardon  the  rebels  than  those  who  har- 
boured them,  relying  upon  die  declaration,  went  and  accused 
ber  of  high  treason  for  having  sheltered  him:  diere  was  no  witness 
to  prove  that  she  knew  he  was  a  rebel  but  himself;  her  maid 
could  only  give  in  evidence  that  he  was  entertained  at  her  house ; 
and  on  this  evidence,  and  for  this  crime,  James  signed  the  sentence 
for  burning  her  alive !  *  She  died,'  says  Burnet,  '  with  a  constancy 
even  to  a  cheerfulness  that  struck  all  who  saw  it.  She  said  charity 
was  a  part  of  her  religion  as  well  as  faith;  thb,  at  worst,  was  the 
feeding  of  an  enemy;  so  she  limped  she  had  her  reward  with  him 
for  whose  sake  she  did  this  service,  how  unworthy  soever  the 
person  was  that  made  so  ill  a  return  for  it.  She  rejoiced  that  God 
had  honoured  her  to  be  the  first  that  suffered  by  fire  in  this  reign, 
and  that  her  suffering  was  a  martyrdom  for  that  religion  which  was 
all  love.  Penn  the  Quaker  told  me  he  saw  her  die:  she  laid  the 
straw  about  her  for  burning  her  speedily,  and  behaved  herself  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  the  spectators  melted  in  tears.' 

The  sufferer  naturally  enough  wished  to  consider  her  fate  as  a 
martyrdom,  and  the  historian  of  her  communion  is  willing  to  give 
it  something  of  that  colouring;  but  it  was  a  political,  not  a  rdi- 
gious,  murder.  The  Baptists  were  indeed  a  peculiarly  obnoxious 
sect  for  the  sake  of  John  of  Leyden,  with  whose  frenzies  they  had 
as  little  to  do  as  the  modem  Jews  with  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians, 
for  which  some  of  the  Turkish  governors  are  said  to  have  sometimes 
exacted  an  account.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  language  which  was 
used,  and  the  ridiculous  charges  which  were  brought  against  them, 
for  a  peculiarity  which,  if  not  very  wise,  is  certainly  very  harmless. 
Wall,  speaking  of  their  origin  in  England,  says  that  *  having  framed 
so  many  devices  to  deny  infant  baptism,  they  were  confounded  in 
themselves  bow  to  begin  baptizing  adult  persons  in  their  own  way, 
till  at  length  one  John  Smith,  being  more  desperately  wicked  than 
others,  baptized  himself,  and  then*ne  baptized  others.'  Baxter,  a 
man  rather  remarkable  for  a  native  gentieness,  which  even  Presby- 
terianism  could  not  sour,  than  for  any  indulgence  of  asperity  in 
polemical  disputes,  ipveighed  against  tiieir  practice  of  dipping  as 
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breaking  both  the  sixth  and  seventh  commandments:  to  prove  the 
first  charge,  he  gave  a  long  list  of  the  mortal  diseases  which 
dipping  in  cold  water  would  produce ;  and  to  prove  the  second,  he 
charged  them  with  dipping  naked,  '  or  next  to  naked,'  which  a 
iitde  inquiry,  or  even  reflection,  might  have  shewn  him  was  a 
gross  calumny.  On  the  other  hand  the  old  Baptist  historian 
prides  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Floyer 
the  physician,  who,  waving  the  theological  question,  declared  diat 
'  they  who  first  introduced  the  alteration  of  the  tndy  ancient  ce- 
remony of  immersion,  did  great  injury  to  their  own  children  and 
all  posterity,  and  were  the  occasion  of  a  degenerate,  sickly, 
tender  race  ever  since.  A  man  of  eighty,  he  said,  whose  father 
well  remembered  when  inunersion  was  the  ordinary  practice,  told 
him  that  parents  used  always,  at  the  baptism  of  their  children,  to 
desire  the  priest  to  dip  that  part  very  well  in  which  any  disease  used 
to  afflict  themselves,  to  prevent  its  being  hereditary.  And  it  had  loi^ 
been  a  proverbial  saying  among  old  people,  if  any  one  complained  of 
a  pain  mhis  limbs,  *^  surely  that  limb  had  never  been  dipped  in  the 
font/'  Crosby  seems  well  disposed  to  believe  this  himself;  and 
to  this  day  the  Baptists  affirm,  with  great  seriousness,  that  no  per- 
son was  ever  known  to  receive  injury  from  their  mode  of  baptism, 
though  it  sometimes  happens  that  women  chuse  to  undergo  it  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy. 

The  silliest  superstitions  may  lead  to  evil  consequences.  The 
Baptist  historian  records  miracles  wrought  against  tne  Quakers  in 
fiivour  of  his  own  sect ;  and  relates  how  one  Anne  Clemens,  a 
baker's  wife  at  Chipping  Norton,  for  being  an  enemy  to  the  Dis- 
senters, fell  under  a  grievous  judgment  of  having  an  appetite  to 
eat  as  much  as  would  satisfy  two  or  three  people.  This  sort  t>f 
spirit  hardens  the  heart  beyond  all  others:  a  better  instance  cannot 
be  adduced  than  the  account  how  Vit  pleased  God  to  shew  his 
displeasure  against  apostacy,  by  pouring  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
upon  one  Mr.  John  Child,  a  preacher  of  long  standing  amoi^  the 
Baptists.'  This  poor  man  had  conformed,  and  then  wrote  '  a 
cursed  book.'  The  book,  which  is  distinguished  by  this  gentle 
epithet,  and  which  '  did  afterwards  fill  him  with  so  great  horror 
of  soul,'  was  called  *  A  second  Ai^ument  for  a  more  full  and  firm 
Union  amongst  all  good  Protestants,'  and  the  chief  crime  of  which 
he  is  accused,  seems  to  be  that  of  making  it  an  argument  against 
the  Baptists, '  that  some  of  their  ministers  were  uneducated  and 
ignorant  men,  '  Quickly  after  this,'  says  Benjamin  Keach,  *  he  fell 
under  fearful  desperatiop.  I  was  one  of  the  first  men  that  he  sent 
for,  and  I  found  him  in  a  dismal  state  and  condition,  being  filled 
widi  horror,  saying  he  was  damned,  and  crying  out  against  himself 
lof  writing  that  book,  saying  he.  had  touched  the  apple  of  God's 
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eye.  His  poor  wife  intimated  to  me  that  the  very  ends  of  t&e 
hairs  of  his  head  in  the  night  season,  did  stand  in  drops,  through 
the  anguish  of  his  soul.  Ihus  he  continued  for  several  months 
under  most  fearful  horror  and  desperation,  until,  to  put  an  end  to  his 
miserable  life,  he  hanged  himself/  Kcacb,  who  relates  this  dread- 
ful case  of  religious  madness  in  this  temper,  concludes  one  of  his 
books  with  the  trial  of  Peccatum ;  Fiery  Zeal  of  the  town  of  Know- 
ledge, Vehement  Desire,  Spiritual  Indignation  and  Holy  Revenge, 
appear  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  Among  other  aliases  Pec- 
catum is  indicted  by  the  names  of  Heresy,  Idolatry,  and  Unbelief:  if 
Mr.  Keach  himself  had  been  impannelled  upon  a  trial  for  heresy,  he 
would  have  brought  with  him  the  same  dispositions  as  his  own  jury- 
men. The  trial  is  the  only  amusing  passage  to  be  found  iu  his 
two  allegories.  The  first  witness  who  is  called  is  Adam,  late  of 
Paradise;  after  him,  Mrs.  Soul,  and  Mr.  Body,  both  of  Manshirc, 
are  called,  and  Madam  Grace  and  all  her  daughters.  Some  of  these 
daughters,  as  it  appeared  in  evidence,  had  met  with  vile  usage. 
Mis.  Patience  had  been  turned  out  of  doors — Mrs.  Sobriety  and 
Mrs.  Temperance  bad  both  been  knocked  down,  and  Mrs.  Chastity 
had  been  in  such  imminent  danger,  that  the  Judge  was  obliged  to 
order  her  a  cordial  before  she  could  be  examined. 

Keach  was  but  a  poor  imitator  of  John  Bunyau,  the  pride  of  the 
Baptists,  a  man  indeed  of  whom  every  communion  might  boast. 
In  his  unregenerate  days  John  was,  by  his  own  testimony,  a  *  town- 
sinner*  ;  but  nature  had  gifted  him  with  strong  feelings  and  a  power- 
ful imagination.  He  married  a  woman  vhose  whole  property  con- 
sisted in  *  the  Practice  of  Piety,'  and  the  *  Plain  Man*s  Pathway  to 
Heaven.*  The  latter  of  these  books  did  not  belie  its  title  :  he  and 
his  wife  read  them  together,  and  John  got  into  the  way ;  but  it 
was  not  the  king's  high-way — not  m  hat  old  Latimer  calls  the  plain 
Dunstable  road  ;  he  chose  a  bye-path,  and  joined  the  Baptists,  the 
iirst  pious  persons  with  whom  he  fell  in  happening  to  be  of  that 
persuasion.  He  was  soon  invited  to  the  ministry,  tinker  as  he  was, 
and  under  the  cruel  laws  of  that  age  was  thrown  into  prison  for  non- 
conformity :  the  bill  against  him  afiirming  '  that  he  did  devilishly 
and  perniciously  abstain  from  coming  to  church  to  hear  divine  ser- 
vice,' &c.  After  twelve  years  confinement  he  was  released  by  the' 
interposition  of  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Biedford  jail  was  that  den  wherein  Bunyan  '  dreamed  his  dream :' 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  book  which  the  child  and  his  giand- 
mother  read  with  equal  delight,  and  which,  more  almost  than  any 
other  work,  may  be  said  to  be  *        • 

*  Meet  for  all  hours  and  every  mood  of  man,* 

was  written  in  prbon,  ,where  Bunyan  preached  to  his  fellow  pri* 
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sQinemi  supported  his  family  by  making  tagged  laces,  and  filled  up 
his  leisure  by  writing  a  considerable  part  of  two  folio  volumes. 
The  wojrk  by  which  he  immortalized  himself  grew  from  a  sudden 
thought  which  occurred  while  he  was  writing  in  a  difierent  strain^ 
Its  progress  he  relates  oddly  enough  in  his  rhyming  apology,  but 
more  curiously  in  some  verses  prefixed  to  the  Holy  War,  wliich  aro 
UDpardonably  omitted  in  the  latest  and  newest  edition. 

*  It  came  from  mine'own  heart,  so  to  my  head, 
And  thence  into  my  fingers  trickeied  ; 

So  to  my  pen,  from  whence  immediately 
On  paper  I  did  dribble  it  daintily.' 

These  curious  verses  conclude  with  an  anagram^  made  in  noble 
contempt  of  orthography, 

*  AVitness  my  name ;  if  anagram'd  it  be. 
The  letters  make  Nu  honi/  in  a  B,' 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  passage  in  his  numerous  writings 
is  his  defence  against  some  charges  of  gallantry  and  incontinenqo« 
'  My  foes^'  he  says,  ^  have  i;nissed  their  mark  in  tliis  their  slioot- 
ing  at  me.  I  am  not  the  man  :  I  wish  tliat  they  ibjemselves  be  guilt- 
less. If  all  the  fornicators  and  adulterers  in  England  were  hanged 
up  by  the  neck  till  they  be  dead,  John  Bunyan,  die  object  of  tlieir 
envy,  would  be  still  alive  and  well.  I  know  not  wbctlier  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  woman  breathing  under  the  face  of  heaven,  but 
by  their  apparel,  tlieir  children,  or  by  common  fame,  except  my 
wife.  And  in  this  I  admire  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  he  made  me 
sliy  of  women  from  my  first  conversion  until  iiow«  Tliose  know, 
and  can  also  bear  in  witness,  with  whom  I  have  been  most  intimately 
concerned,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  me  carry  it  pleasant  towards 
a  woman.  The  common  salutation  of  women  I  abhor.  It  is  odi-  ■ 
ous  to  me  iu  whomsoever  I  see  it.  Their  company  alone  I  cannot 
away  with.  I  seldom  so  much  as  touch  a  woman  s  hand ;  for  I 
think  these  things  not  so  becoming  me.  When  I  have  seen  good 
men  salute  those  women  diat  they  have  visited,  or  that  have  visited 
them,  I  have  at  times  made  my  objection  against  it ;  and  when 
they  have  answered,  that  it  was  but  a  piece  of  civility,  I  have  told 
them  it  was  not  a  comely  si.u;ht.  Some  indeed  have  urged  the  holy 
kiss ;  but  then  I  have  asked  why  they  made  baulks ;  why  they  did 
salute  the  most  handsome,  and  let  the  ill  favoured  go  ?  Kisses,  how 
laudable  soever  such  things  may  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  others^ 
tliey  have  been  unseemly  in  my  sight.' 

The  Baptists  were  die  first  sectarians  who  devised  that  system  of 
finance,  which  is  at  this  time  carried  to  such  an  extent  by  die  Me- 
thodists. At  a  general  assembly  in  the  year  16S9,  they  recom- 
mended tjjat  a  fuud  fov  the  rvlief  and  rearing  of  the  ministry  should 
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be  raised  by  weekly  subscriptions  of  from  one  halfpenny  to  sii- 
pence  each  person  in  every  congregation.  Most  of  their  ministers  in 
former  times  carried  on  some  trade  or  secular  employment ;  of  this 
there  is  a  curious  instance  in  their  historian  Crosby  :  in  the  midst  of 
his  history  you  come  unexpectedly  upon  a  notice  that  he  was  die 
preparer  and  vender  of  Dr.  Roberts'  tincture  for  the  flux,  and  su« 
gar  plums  for  the  worms,  having  inherited  the  receipts  which  bis 
father-in-law  Benjamin  Keacb  had  purchased  of  the  original  in- 
ventor. Some  of  their  ministers  are  still  ei^aged  in  trade ;  but 
they  can  no  longer  be  reproached  with  the  want  of  learning;  they 
have  among  them  men  of  distinguished  talents ;  and  their  mission* 
aries  ill  the  East,  if  it  were  only  for  their  literary  labours,  are  enti- 
tied  to  the  grateful  admiration  of  all  literary  men. 

The  late  Sir  John  Danvers  was  one  day  asked  what  was  the  dif- 
ference between  a  baptist  and  an  anabaptist,  and  he  replied,  much 
the  same  as  between  a  whiskey  and  a  tim-whiskey.  There  is  a 
more  efficient  distinction  among  those  persons  who  are  agreed  upon 
the  point  of  adult  baptism  by  immersion;  the  strict  Calvinists 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  others  under  the  title  of  Par- 
ticular Baptists,  and  regard  the  General  Baptists  as  very  litde 
better  than  other  men.  These  latter  indeed  are  few  in  number, 
and  must  daily  become  less ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  men 
who  allow  themselves  any  latitude  of  opinion  should  long  continue 
to  attach  much  importance  to  the  mode  of  baptism.  The  more 
numerous  body  consider  this  as  an  essential  point,  and  it  occasioned 
last  year  a  schism  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  One  of  their  most 
distinguished  members  said  some  years  ago  of  the  dissenters,  that 
he  feared  the  more  they  associated  the  more  they  would  quarrel. 
Sectarianism,  indeed,  contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of  schism  in  infinite 
series,  but  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  baptists  interposes  an  in- 
superable barrier  between  them  and  the  other  sects  which  call  them- 
selves orthodox.  This  was  so  well  understood,  that  when  after  the 
revolution  great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
the  other  two  denominations,  it  seems  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  include  the  anti-paedobaptists.  The  contracting  parties  upon 
this  occasion  gave  themselves  by  implication  the  modest  titie  of 
visible  saints. 

The  Baptists  and  Independents  have  imdergone  little  other  alte^ 
ration  than  that  they  have  partaken  of  the  character  of  the  age 
The  Presbyterians  have  almost  disappeared.  At  the  end  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  they  were  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  dissenting 
body,  at  present  they  scarcely  form  a  twentieth  part  of  it*  AriaiH 
ism,  which,  according  to  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett,  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  devil,  found  its  way  among  them.  Hieir  view  of  its 
progress  may  best  be  given  in  their  own  words, 

**  •  During 
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*  Dttriog  thb  period^  error  was  the  destroying  abgel  of  diasenting- 
congregations.  Instances  might  be  adduced  ah  which  a  preacher  of  su« 
perior  talents  has  attracted  or  retained  a  numerous  congregation  in  the* 
metropolis  or  other  populous  cities,  though  his  sentiments  have  been 
far  from  the  orthodox  creed.  But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  thin^,  in 
proportion  as  dissenting  ministers  have  departed  from  those  religious 
principles  which  were  held  by  the  men  ejected  from  the  establishment 
for  nonconformity,  they  have  reduced  the  number  of  their  audience. 
Whenever  they  have  departed  from  what  is  called  Calvinism,  the  con- 
gregation has  evidendy  felt  the  change ;  it  has  been  arrested  in  its 
growth,  ^nd,  after  a  time,  visibly  decayed. 

'  Iq  whatever  communions  arminianism  may  have  crowded  places  of 
worship^  it  never  had  this  effect  among  dissenters ;  but  almost  without 
an  exception,  was  the  first  stage  of  the  congregaUonal  decline.  Arian*. 
ism  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  and  where  it  filled 
the  pulpit,  invariably  emptied  the  pews.  This  was  the  case  not  only 
where  a  part  of  the  congregation,  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  heresy,  fled, 
from  the  polluted  house  to  a  separate  society ;  but  where  no  opposition 
was  made,  and  all  remained  without  a  murmur  in  the  original  place. 
In  numerous  instances,  the  preacher,  full  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
sought  by  hiding  the  monster  from  their  view,  to  draw  them  over  by 
stealth  to  the  new  theology,  and  unveiled  his  sentiments  only  as  the 
people  were  able  to  bear  them  without  a  frown.  Though,  at  last,  his 
wishes  were  crowned  with  success,  yet  the  decay  began,  and  gradually 
contuined  the  growth,  the  strength,  and  the  life  of  the  society,  till  a 
large  congregation  was  reduced  to  a  handful.  Where  socinianism  found 
an  entrance,  its  operations  were  quicker  than  those  of  the  arian  creed, 
and  more  effectual ;  flourishing  societies  were  reduced  to  a  few  fami- 
lies, which  being  animated  with  zeal' for  the  new  opinions,  or  indiffe- 
rent about  any,  chose  to  continue  to  support  the  modes  of  worship  to 
which,  from  education  or  use,  they  were  attached.  In  many  places, 
socinianism  was  the  abomination  of  desolation,  and  consigned  what  had 
been  formerly  the  house  of  prayer  and  of  the  assemblies  of  the  saints, 
aa  undisturbed  abode  to  the  spiders  and  the  bats.' — ^pp.  51S,  319. 

Of  Scotland,  to  which  the  presbyterians  may  triumphantly  ap- 
peal for  the  effect  of  their  discipline  upon  a  nation,  though  in  rea- 
lity the  main  cause  Ls  to  be  found  in  the  parochial  schools  witli 
which  they  have  so  wisely  fenced  their  establishment^  the  joint 
historians  speak  in  a  manner  which  we  may  leave  the  Scotch  to 
battle  with  them.  Particular  countries, say  they,  have  their  endenii- 
cal  diseases;  and  a  malady  of  the  soul,  like  the  goitre  of  the  Alpine 
nations,  seems  to  be  the  curse  of  Scotland.  *  An  excessive  zeal  for 
little  things,  like  an  enormous  wen,  has,  with  but  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, disfigured  every  sect  that  has  arisen  in  that  country.  To 
ascertain  the  cause  would  be  imp9rtant,  as  it  might  operate  as  a 
preventive  in  future ;  but  it  is  ceitainly  a  striking  peculiarity  in 
the  Scotch  character,  and  if  it  could  be  pui]ged  by  helleboce,  tbei 
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ivhole  produce  of  Anticyra  conld  not  be  purchased  at  a  price  too 
high.'  Mr.  Wilson  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  founders  of 
the  secedersy  which  shows,  that  with  respect  to  them  at  least  this 
censure  is  not  undeserved.  When  WhitHeld  went  to  Scotland  in 
174 1 9  his  first  exhibition  was  in  the  Meeting-house  of  the  Messrs. 
Erskine's  at  Dumferline.  Great  persuasioas  were  used  to  detain 
him  there,  and  to  prevent  him  from  visiting  and  preaching  for 
a  Mr.  W^ardlaw,  who  had  been  colleague  to  Ralph  firskine  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  but  was  considered  as  perjured  for  not  ad- 
hering to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  As  this  was  not  very 
intelligible  to  Whitfield,  the  members  of  thie  associate  presbytery 
were  convened  to  instruct  him  upon  the  sulgect.  Whitfield,  a 
little  surprised  at  seeing  them  assembled  in  synod,  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  meeting,  and  was  told  that  they  were  assembled  to 
set  him  right  about  church  government  and  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant.  He  replied  they  might  save  themselves  the  trouble, 
for  he  bad  no  scruples  about  either  the  ojie  or  the  odier ;  settling 
the  church  government  and  preaching  about  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  were  not  bis'  office,  and  he  had  never  niad^  the 
subject  his  study,  being  too  busy  about  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance. Upon  tliis  he  was  gravely  reminded  that  every  pin  of 
the  tabernacle  was  precious.  He  replied,  that  in  every  building 
there  must  be  both  outside  and  inside  workmen  employed :  he  was 
one  of  the  inside  workmen,  and  if  they  thought  themselves  called 
to  work  on  the  outside,  they  might  proceed  in  their  own  way,  and 
he  would  proceed  in  his ;  and  he  dien  asked  them  solemnly  what 
thev  would  have  him  do.  The  answer  was,  that  he  w  as  not  desired 
to  subscribe  immediately  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  but 
to  preach  only  for  them  till  he  had  further  light.  And  why  only  for 
them  ?  Ralph  Krskine  said,  because  they  were  the  Lord's  people. 
Whitfield  then  asked,  were  there  no  other  Lord's  people  but  them* 
selves  ?  if  not,  they  who  w*ere  the  devil's  people  had  more  need  to 
be  preached  to ;  for  his  part  all  places  were  alike  to  him,  and  if  the 
Pope  himself  would  lend  him  his  pulpit,  be  would  gladly  proclaim 
in  it  the  ric^hteousness  of  the  I^ord  Jesus  Christ. 

From  the  scanty  materials  which  relate  to  Scotland  in  these  va- 
rious works  we  will  glean  one  anecdote  more  for  its  striking  singu- 
larity. The  Sandemanians  derive  their  name  from  Robert  Sande- 
qian,  but  his  father-in-law  John  Glas  was  their  founder.  Their 
distinguishing  opinion  is  well  expressed  in  Sandeman's  epitaph, 
where  '  the  ancient  faith,*  for  which  he  *  long  and  boldly  contended,' 
is  said  to  be '  that  the  bare  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  a  deed  or 
thought  on  the  part  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  present  thechief  of  sin- 
ners :'  faith,  according  to  them,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
simjple  asseqf  to  the  divine  te;(tioiouy  couceniing  the  Redeemer. 
•'  George 
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George  Glas,  ^vho  wrote  Uie  History  of  the  Canar]^  Islands,  a  very 
interesting  book,  which  has  not  attained  the  estimation  that  it< 
deserves,  was  the  son  of  this  sectarian.  The  son  was  an  extra- 
ordinary man:  his  great  object  was  to  open  a  trade  from  this 
country  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  government  encouraged  him 
to  form  a  settlement  on  the  coast  for  that  purpose ;  but  going  to 
the  Canaries  to  procure  corn  for  his  little  colony,  the  Spaniards 
threw  him  and  his  wife  and  daughter  into  priijou,  and  tlie  settlement 
was  ruined.  It  was  a  wicked  act,  originating  in  the  blundering 
information  of  the  Spanish  minister  in  London,  and  the  cruel  po- 
licy of  the  Spanish  court.  After  some  years  imprisonment  he 
found  means,  by  inclosing  a  bit  of  paper  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  to  in- 
form the  British  Consul  of  his  situation;  our  government  of  course 
interfered  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  togk  his  passage  with  his 
family  in  a  vessel  bound  to  London :  unhappily  there  was  much 
treasure  on  board ;  some  of  the  crew  conspired  to  seize  her,  and  in 
tl^e  massacre  which  they  committed,  Glas  was  run  through  the  body 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  tlu'own  overboard,  llie  murderers  gut 
to  shore  in  Ireland,  buried  their  treasure  in  the  sand^  went  to  an 
^e-house,  and  conducted  themselves  so  as  soon  to  bring  upon 
themselves  their  deserved  fate.  Meantime  tlie  newspapers  liad  an- 
noapced  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  Uie  Irish  Channel,  and  old  Gias 
was  daily  expecting  to  see  his  son.  When  the  news  of  the  murder 
arrived,  his  friends  knew  not  how  to  communicate  it  to  him  ;  at 
last  one  of  tliem  took  the  paper,  and  pointed  to  the  paragraph  in 
silence.  The  old  man  bore  the  shock  with  a  firmness  which  Epic- 
tetus  himself  might  have  admired :  to  the  astonishment  of  xdl,  he 
attended  the  church  assembly  the  same  evening ;  and  when  intelli- 
gence came  that  the  assassins  had  been  executed,  he  remarked,  that 
it  would  be  a  glorious  instance  of  divine  mercy  if  George  Glas  and 
his  murderers  should  meet  together  in  heaven.  Tliis  was  not  in- 
sensibility ;  but  thus  to  have  subdued  the  natural  feeling,  requires  a 
longer  and  severer  moral  discipline  than  that  which  enables  a 
martyr  to  stand  unflinching  in  the  flames. 

The  Sandemanians  are  reproaclied  for  the  common  arrogance  of 
all  youi^  sects  in  unchurching  the  whole  world  except  themselves, 
an  intolerance  of  feeling  which  seems  strangely  inconsistent  with  a 
doctrine  so  remote  from  all  enthusiasm  as  that  by  which  they  are 
distinguished.  They  have  drawn  over  several  ministers  from  the 
Independents.  In  dissenting  congregations,  indeed,  it  is  no  mi- 
common  thiqg  for  the  preacher  to  change  his  opinions,  an  event 
which  always  disturbs  and  frequently  divides  tlie  meeting.  The 
dissenting  *  church'  at  Cambridge  split  into  four  parts  in  the 
course  of  six  years ;  a  fact  which  even  so  able  a  man  as  Robert 
Robinson,  whom  the  dissenters  may  boast  of  as  one  of  their  brightest 
ttruatqents,  contrasts,  in  ridiculous  triumph^  with  '  the  dull  lAiifory 
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mity  of  the  establishment !'  It  is  not  long  since  a  man  who  had 
preached  for  some  years  in  a  large  provincial  town,  told  liis  con- 
gregation he  had  discovered  that  he  had  been  all  that  lime  under  a 
delusion :  now  that  his  eyes  were  opened  he  must  preach  a  doc- 
trine widely  differing  from  what  he  had  before  entertained ;  and  all 
who  would  be  saved  must  change  with  him/  The  population  of 
this  town  consists  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  persons,  and 
the  leaven  of  schism  has  been  so  actively  at  work  there  among  the 
sectarians  that  it  contains  at  this  time  no  fewer  than  seventeen  sects. 

This  evil  grows  out  of  the  principle  of  dissent.  The  minister  of 
an  establishment  has  no  temptation  from  vanity,  or  the  love  of  sin- 
gularity, or  any  more  worldly  motive,  to  labour,  as  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor expresses  it,  in  the  mine  of  insignificant  distinctions :  but  aniong 
Dissenters  the  right  of  private  Judgment  is  so  injudiciously  incul- 
cated that  the  men  who  are  tramed  amotig  them  learn  not  unfre- 
quently  to  despise  all  judgment  except  their  own.  Many  of  their 
students  seem  almost  to  have  considered  it  a  proof  of  weakness  if 
they  should  believe  as  they  were  taught ;  as  if  theology,  like  che- 
mistry, were  a  science  in  which  every  generation  ought  to  make 
some  discovery  beyond  its  predecessor.  Thus  the  Presbyterian 
seminaries  produced  Arians ;  the  Arian  school  brought  forth  Soci- 
nian  pupils,  and  when  the  Socinian  college  was  established,  they 
who  had  sat  at  Gamaliers  feet  came  away  unbelievers,  and  throw- 
ing chart  and  compass  overboard,  youth  at  the  prow  and  presump- 
tion at  the  helm,  set  sail  upon  the  sea  of  error.  The  consequence 
of  this  has  been  that  the  English  Presbyterians  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, and  Arianism  is  so  nearly  extinguished,  that  we  believe  at 
this  time  a  minister  cannot  be  found  for  die  last  congregation  in 
which  it  lingers.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  mode  of  be- 
lief which  was  once  the  dominant  doctrine,  and  which  long  divided 
the  Christian  world,  should  in  our  own  days  be  the  only  heresy  which 
finds  no  followers. 

Meantime  the  orthodox  Dissenters  have  received  a  great  increase 
of  numbers  by  the  accession  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  who 
have  fallen  imperceptibly  into  the  discipline  of  the  Independents, 
and  assimilated  to  them  so  nearly,  that  there  is  little  distinction  but 
in  name.  Of  that  mightier  body  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Messrs. 
Bogueand  Bennett  give  a  full  and  fair  account.  Upon  this  subject 
we  need  not  touch.  What  little  space  can  farther  be  afforded  mnst 
be  allotted  to  a  brief  view  of  the  effects  which  nou'-conformity 
produces  upon  the  mind  and  manners  of  the  dissenting  body ;  and 
for  this  the  work  of  the  joint  historians  might  alone  suffice  to  fur- 
nish materials. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  dissent,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  Christianity.  The 
^>oint8  of  difference  become  the  life  of  the  aon-confonnbt's  the- 
ology. 
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ology.  When  those  points  relate  to  doctrine,  men  are  too  prone  to 
forget  ^hat  Warburton  has  remarked  concerning  obscurities  in 
Scripture,  that  *  the  very  obscurities  are  a  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  subject  of  them  can  never  be  matter  of  faith  necessary  to  salva- 
tion :'  and  when  they  relate  to  discipline,  the  strictest  disciplinarian 
may  well  doubt  whether  any  difference  is  of  sufficient  moment  to 
counterbalance  the  inconveniences  of  separation,  which  if  there  be 
not  sufficient  reason  for  it,  even  the  writers  before  us  pronounce 
to  be  a  heinous  crime.  Between  the  Romish  and  Reformed 
Churches  the  difference  is  wide  as  east  and  west:  they  are  far  as 
the  poles  asunder ;  the  points  of  discrepancy  are  vital;  are-union 
is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  to  unite  with  tl^  synagogue  or 
the  mosi^ue ;  and  the  benefits  of  the  Reformation  are  so  great,  that 
great  as  is  the  price  which  it  cost  us,  we  are  abundantly  overpaid. 
But  it  is  humiliating  to  recollect  what  has  been  suffered  for  no 
weightier  ground  of  dispute  in  the  beginning,  than  the  surplice  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism !  Schism  which  originated  in  no 
better  cause  could  have  no  good  effect. 

When  the  poet  coupled  with  <  the  Quaker  sly,  the  Presbyterian 
sour,'  in  describing  the  latter  be  applied  that  epithet  which  he 
thought  most  characteristic  of  the  generic  Dissenter,  Many  causes 
rendered  it  so.  Men  who  laid  claim  collectively  to  tiie  title  of 
Visible  Saints  were  likely,  in  no  little  degree,  to  partake  as  indivi- 
duals of  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  community.  In  our  days  they 
continue  to  call  themselves  Professors;  but  they  who  profess  to 
be  better  than  their  neighbours  cannot  be  said  to  excel  them  in  the 
Christian  virtue  of  humility.  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  say  the 
term  has  gained  admittance  into  the  language  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  religious  world,  'and  that  they  themselves  adopt  it  for 
its  brevity.  By  a  Professor,  they  add|  is  meant  one  who  has  the 
virorship  of  God  in  his  family,  who  sanctifies  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
who  is  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  conversion  in  order  to  tlie  sal- 
vation of  the  soul ;  and  they  modestly  observe,  ^  some  considera- 
tion at  least  is  due  to  the  assertion  which  has  been  made  that  there 
are  more  professors  of  religion  out  of  the  established  church  than 
within  its  pale.'  Upon  tliis  it  will  suffice  to  hint  to  these  historians 
that  some  consideration  is  also  due  to  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican.  ^  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  which 
is  hypocrisy.' 

This  spirit  of  profession  necessarily  produces  a  system  of  gloomy 
and  ungracious  manners.  Some  instances  of  the  temper  of  the 
Professors  have  been  noticed  on  a  former  occasion.  Messrs. 
Bogue  and  Bennett  also  afford  us  a  rich  example :  these  joint4us'- 
torians^  taking  a  novel  course  in  history,  introduce  into  the  body  of  * 
their  work  a  dialogue  between  ^  a  Dissenter  of  the  primitive  stock' 
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dnd  *  a  decent  old  Lady.' — '  Pray,  sir/  says  the  decent  old  ladyi 
'  what  harm  can  there  be  in  cards,  or  an  assembly,  or  in  the  theatre  f 
1  keep  to  my  church,  and  the  sacrament,  and  prayers  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays ;  ^nd  if  I  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  an  evening 
at  the  card-table,  and  carry  my  nephew  and  niece  with  me  to  oiir 
monthly  assembly,  and  eight  or  ten  times  a-year  we  go  together  to 
the  play — ^you  are  a  rigid  man  if  you  blame  our  conduct.  Shew 
me  where  such  things  are  forbidden  in  the  word  »f  God!'  To  this 
the  Professor  makes  a  long  reply,  in  the  course  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing curious  passage  occurs.  '  What  would  be  your  sensationSi 
if  on  taking  up  a  morning  newspaper  you  were  to  read  the  follow- 
m^  paragraph — Last  night  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Evangelist 
Timothy  were  at  the  assembly.  St.  Paul  played  all  the  evening 
wkh  two  old  matrons  and  a  middle-aged  gentleman  at  cards.  Ti- 
mothy danced  with  the  young  ladies,  and  charmed  them  all  with 
his  elegance,  his  wit  and  his  mirth.  Would  you  not  be  shocked  at 
the  intelligence  as  containing  something  abhorrent  to  the  ideas 
which  you  had  formed  of  these  holy  men  i  But  is  there  more  than 
6ne  rule  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  i  Is  there  a  strict  formulary  and 
a  lax  one  designed  for  different  classen  of  mankind  ^  No,  there  is 
but  one,  and  ail  should  observe  it  in  all  its  precepts ;  and  you  and 
I,  and  every  person  professing  Christianity,  should  be  as  good  and 
holy  as  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  as  Paul  and  Timothy  were/ 
The  Hutchinsonians,  who  would  have  no  physical  philosophy  but 
what  is  found  in  the  Bible,  are  reasonable  when  compared  with  these 
men  who  would  have  us  do  nothing  in  private  life  which  might  not 
be  written  hi  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles !  *  Would  you  like,'  the 
Professor  proceeds,  '  to  die  at  the  card-table,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dance,  or  in  a  box  at  the  theatre?  You  would  not:  the  idea  shocks 
you.  But  why?  There  mwt  be  something  wrong  that  excites 
such  emotions  in  your  breast.  If  you  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of 
dying  in  your  beloved  amusements,  it  must  be  more  than  improper 
to  live  in  them.'  What  a  pity  that  these  writers  should  not  have 
read  Tristram  Shandy ! 

The  spirit  of  dissent  is  as  little  favourable  to  literature  as  to 
manners ;  the  Muses  as  well  as  the  Graces  are  heathenish,  and 
therefore  an  abomination  to  the  Professors.  George  Fox  was  an 
enemy  to  human  learning ;  and  a  choice  piece  of  his  logic  against 
it  is  preserved  by  Sewel.  Kntering  into  discourse  with  tlie  person 
\vhom  Cromwell  had  appointed  to  establish  his  intended  college  at 
Durham,  George  told  him  *  that  to  teach  men  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
•Latin,  and  the  s^en  arts,  was  not  the  way  to  make  them  ministers 
of  Christ;  for  the  languages  began  at  Babel ;  and  to  the  Greeks 
that  spake  Greek  as  their  motheptonguc,  the  prgachingof  the  cross 
of  Christ  was  foolishness ;  and  to  tli^  Jews  that  spaJLe  Hebrew  as 
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their  mother  tongue,  Christ  was  a  stumbling-block.  And  as  for 
the  Romans  who  spake  Latin,  they  persecuted  the  Christians  ^  and 
Pilate  set  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  a-top  of  Christ  when  he  cru- 
cified him.  Thus  the  languages  which  began  at  Babel,  had  been 
set  above  Christ,  the  Word :  and  John  the  Divine,  who  preached 
the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning,  said  tliat  the  beast  and  the 
whore  had  power  over  tongues  and  languages,  and  they  were  as 
waters,  and  in  this  mystery,  Babylon.  Dost  thou  then  think/  he 
continued,  ^  to  make  ministers  of  Christ  by  these  natural  confused 
languages,  which  sprang  from  Babel,  are  admired  in  Babylon,  and 
set  a-top  of  Christ,  the  life,  by  a  persecutor  f'  Sewel  is  simple 
enough  to  say  that  the  man  was  puzzled  by  this, '  which  had  such 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  became  very  loving,  and  having  considered 
the  matter  farther  never  set  up  his  intended  college.'  But  it  was 
the  Restoration,  and  not  Quaker-logic,  which  prevented  Durham 
from  being  the  University  of  the  north. 

South  has  remarked,  in  his  pointed  manner,  '  that  God  has  no 
need  of  any  man's  parts  or  leanfing,  but  certainly  he  has  much  less 
need  of  bis  ignorance  and  ill  behaviour.'  Some  of  the  wilder 
Professors  still  object  to  human  learning,  and  say  that  those  who 
are  educated  in  dissenting  seminaries  are  man-made  ministers, — 
to  which  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  properly  reply,  by  asking 
whether  self-made  ministers  are  a  whit  better  i  Concerning  these 
seminaries,  they  tell  us  that  Homerton,  '  which  is  the  dissenting 
Oxford,  is  considered  to  be  now  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years.  It  contains  near  twenty  students,  and 
an  eminent  professor  of  elocution  gives  lectures.'  Very  like  Oxr> 
ford  indeed ! 

Their  academies,  tliey  tell  us,  being  formed  for  ^  theological  stu* 
dies  rather  than  for  classical  or  philosophical  learning,  have  supplied 
the  churches  with  some  such  pastors  as  will  shine  among  those  who 
have  turned  many  to  righteousness,  while  many  a  scholar  has  proved 
a  wandering  star,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever.'  Gilbert  Wakefield,  having  been  bred  in  a  better  school, 
regretted  the  want  of  classical  knowledge  among  those  whom  he 
hadjoined.  Tliis,  they  tliought,  was  like  sighing  for  the  flesh-pots 
of  !Egypt,  For,  say  they, '  a  want  of  classical  knowledge  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  4^fects  of  the  seminaries,  but  to  the  system 
which  demands  a  previous  Christian  character,  and  tlierefore  for* 
bids  to  educate  boys  for  the  ministry  at  grammai*  schools.  In  the 
regret  which  Gilbert  Wakefield  expressed  at  the  inferior  attention 
paid  to  this  object  in  dissenting  academies,  those  who  take  a  more 
serious  and  enlarged  view  will  not  participate.  Unless  the  time 
devoted  to  education  for  the  ministry  were  enormously  extended, 
the  delicacies ^f  classical  literature  could  not  be  acquired,  but  by 
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.the  sacrifice  of  more  important  objects.  But  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  Septuagint  may  be  well  understood  by  those  who  are  un- 
equal to  Pindar  or  the  Greek  tragedians/  They  tell  us  also,  that 
'  instead  of  being  youths  from  school,  as  formerly,  a  great  part  of 
the  students  have  been  engaged  in  secular  callings  till  their  own 
change  of  heart,  and  consequent  desire  for  the  ministry,  induced 
them  to  seek  emancipation  from  business,  in  order ,  to  enter  the 
study  and  the  pulpit.  Unfavourable  as  this  in  many  instances  cer- 
tainly is  to  the  hope  of  literary  eminence,  it  affords  the  best  pros|>ect 
of  sacred  decision  of  character.  Instead  of  the  prepossessions  of 
friends,  or  the  caprice  of  children,  the  choice  of  God  now  supplies 
the  churches  with  pastors.'  No  better  proof  can  be  required  than 
these  passages  afford  that  the  dissenting  seminaries  have  little  pre- 
tension to  sound,  whatever  they  may  have  to  orthodox,  learning. 

In  another  age,  perhaps,  the  litera*  hitmaniores  may  find  favour 
among  them.     Their  present  temper  upon  this  point  may  be  esti- 
,  mated  by  the  following  tirade  of  the  joint-historians. 

'  The  worship  of  talent  was  the  prevailing  idolatry  of  this  period,  of 
which  Shakspeare  and  Pope  were  dii  mqJBrum  gentium.  Literary  clubs 
were  formed,  where  nightly  sacrifices  of  conviviality  were  offered  to  the 
vanity  of  prostituted  intellect.  When  Johnson  became  the  hierophant 
to  these  literary  heathens,  they  niay  almost  be  said  to  have  been  evan* 
gelised  ;  for  though  he  spent  his  evenings  among  them,  in  such  a  way 
as  made  him  blush,  and  would  have  made  an  enlightened  Christian 
shudder,  yet  it  may  be  reckoned  a  felicity  that  he  became  their  saint, 
to  supply  the  salt  of  grace  to  the  wits,  among  whose  productions  his 
periodical  papers  are  pre-eminent,  as  well  for  purity  of  morals  as  for 
dignity  of  thought  and  expression.  In  prose  he  has  happily  taken  the 
precedence  of  Addison,  whose  Spectator  has  much  to  pollute  as  well 
as  to  divert  and  instruct ;  but  in  poetry  he  has  not  eclipsed  the  fatal 
glory  of  the  Cato,  where  suicide  becomes  a  splendid  sin,  and  thus  is 
likely  to  be  preferred  to  a  sombre  virtue.  The  poetic  fame  of  Pope, 
however,  has  been  the  bane  of  religion ;.  for  independent  of  the  seduc- 
tive lustre  which  he  has  given  to  the  demonology  of  Homer,  and  the 
unblushing  deism  of  his  Essay  on  Man,  pure  heathenism,  in  spite  of  a 
few  solitary  truths  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  ever  feeds  his 
lamp  and  scents  his  works,  which  paganise  the  taste  of  thousands. 

'  Garrick,  the  Rosciusof  thisage,  infected  it  with  a  dramatic  mania, 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  transported  men  into  the  visionary  scenes  of 
the  theatre,  rendered  the  sober  realities  of  eternity  gloomy  or  disgust^ 
ing.  While  the  play-house  was  crowded  to  the  neglect  of  the  church, 
and  Shakspeare,  edited  by  the  first  scholars,  was  studied  more  than  the 
Bible,  need  it  be  asked  what  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind?' — p.  40. 

After  this  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe  the  complacency 
with  which  these  gentlemen  say  '  it  may  indeed  be  safely  affirmed 
that  ail  the  most  popular  productions  of  the  British  pre'ss  were  writ- 
ten 
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ten  by  Dissenters !'  And  to  prove  this  they  instance  the  Paradise 
Losty  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  Robinson  Crusoe^  and  the  works  of 
Dr.  Watts !  Blind  reasoners,  who  do  not  see  that  it  is  to  their 
intellecty  not  to  their  principles  of  dissent,  that  Milton,  and  Bunyan, 
and  De  Foe,  owe  their  immortality ;  strange  company,  we  confess, 
but  each  incomparable  in  his  way.  With  some  of  their  other  wor« 
thies  the  world  is  not  so  well  acquainted,  and  many  of  our  readers 
will  confess  their  ignorance  of  such  luminaries  as  *  the  famous  Mr, 
Wm.  Benn  of  Dorchester ;  that  celebrated  Professor  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Latham,  who  presided  over  a  respectable  seminary  at  Findem  in 
Derbyshire :  the  equally  celebrated  Mr.  Timothy  Jollie,  who  ha<) 
an  academy  at  Attercliffe  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  no  less  celebrated 
Mr.  John  Woodhouse,  under  whose  care  were  educated,  among 
other  eminent  persons,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bennet,  of  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  author  of  the  Christian  Oratory ;  Mr.  John  Katcliffe  of  Ru* 
therhithe ;  Mr.  Matthew  Clarke  of  Miles's  Lane ;  Mr.  Benjamin 
Robinson  of  Little  St.  Helen's ;  and  Mr.  John  Newman  of  Salters 
Hall ; — each  of  them  celebrated,' — '  So  are  they  all, — all  celebrated 
men!' 

Their  silly  animadversions  upon  the  Liturgy  may  be  past  over 
in  silence.  We  only  admire  the  modesty  of  the  assertion  that 
^  there  is  no  place  of  worship  in  England  in  which  extemporary 
prayer  is  used,  though  the  minister  should  have  the  poorest  abilities, 
where  there  are  so  many  repetitions  as  in  the  morning  service  of 
the  CIvirch  of  England, — ^and  we  know  who  has  said,  when  ye 
pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions/ 

Their  chapter  upon  the  state  of  religious  liberty  is  of  greater  im- 
portance. The  American  war  may  now  be  spoken  of  without 
asperity  on  either  side;  the  generation  which  entered  into  its  feelings 
is  almost  gone  by ;  the  actors  have  almost  all  disappeared  from  the 
stage ;  and  the  tragedy  may  be  dispassionately  considered  in  the 
closet.  These  writers  observe  well,  as  one  of  the  unhappy  effects 
of  that  war,  that  it  completely  destroyed  the  national  harmony  which 
had  till  then  for  many  years  subsisted  between  all  denominations  in 
England.  The  Jacobites  had  died  a  natural  death,  the  church  was 
perfectly  tolerant,  the  Dissenters  were  contented  with  complete 
toleration,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  then  not  heard  of.  But 
the  American  war  introduced  a  dangerous  change  of  feeling  in  this 
country.  It  placed  a  portion  of  the  English  people  in  mental 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  England.  ^Thc  Dissenters  in  ge** 
neral  adopted  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  and  reprobated  the 
measures  of  the  ministry  as  impolitic  and  unjust.'  *  They  were 
attached  to  the  Americans,'  say  these  writers,  '  by  the  peculiar 
ties  of  religious  union.  Many  of  the  colonists  in  almost  every 
state  maintained  the  same  doctrines  of  faith,  and  tlie  same  system 
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of  government  as  themselves ;  and  in  the  northern  states  th^ 
formed  almost  the  mass  of  the  people.  A  constant  and  extensive 
intercourse  was  kept  up  between  them;  mutual  assistance  wa» 
given  in  whatever  related  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
religion;  and  they  considered  themselves  as  members  of  the  same 
body.'  How  greatly  this  and  the  temper  with  which  the  opposi- 
tion to.  the  measures  of  government  was  carried  on,  tended  iirst  to 
occasion  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  finally  to  produce  that  result 
which  America  has  as  much  reason  as  England  to  regret,  is  indi* 
cated  in  the  American  Life  of  Washington,  and  will  one  day, 
perhaps,  be  known  more  fully.  In  that  Life  we  are 'told  that  very 
many  persons  would  have  reluctantly  engaged  in  the  measures 
which  were  adopted  if  they  had  really  believed  that  those  measures 
would  have  terminated  in  war;  that  a  great  portion ^of  the  popular 
leaders  expected,  by  persisting  in  their  resistance,  to  make  the 
mother  country  recede  from  her  pretensions,  and  thus  to  restore 
that  harmony  ilnd  free  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
which  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  advantageous  to  both;  that 
'  this  opinion  derived  strength  from  the  communications  made  to 
them  by  many  of  their  jealous  friends  in  England.  The  divisions 
and  discontents  of  that  country  had  been  represented  as  much 
greater  than  the  feet  would  justify,  and  the  exhortations  trans^ 
mitted  to  them  to  persevere  in  the  honourable  course  which  had 
been  commenced  with  so  n^uch  glory,  had  generally  been  accom^ 
panied  with  assurances  that  success  must  yet  crown  their  patriotic 
labours.'  These  are  the  wojPils  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  be, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  writing  from  Washington's  papers, 
lu  the  same  work  it  appears  that  during  the  wartliere  was  a  secret 
committee  in  America,  who  had  agents  abroad  to  procure  military 
stores,  and  who  were  '  empowered  to  correspond  with  their  friends 
iu  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  otlier  parts  of  the  world.'  And 
among  the  grounds  of  hope  by  which  Washington  was  encouraged 
to  bear  up  against  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  else, 
perhaps,  might  have  dismayed  him,  he  enumerates '  Irish  claims 
and  English  disturbances.' 

Upon  later  times  the  historians  of  the  Dissenters  are  more 
explicit.  The  only  mode,  they  say,  of  accounting  for  Mr.  Durke's 
latter  writings,  \\  ithout  blasting  his  character  for  ever  as  a  man  of 
integrity,  is  by  supposing  that  he  was  insane  quoad  the  French 
revolution.  Their  audacious  falsehood  in  asserting  that  Burke 
stood  forward  as  '  the  panegyrist  of  arbitrary  rule,'  may  be  forgiven 
.  them  for  the  sincerity  with  which  tliey  speak  of  that  revolution  ia 
its  effect  upon  themselves. 

'  It  was  no  ordinary  season  of  the  exertion  of  the  human  faculties. 
The  vigour,  with  which  they  fixed  on  objects,  was  uncommon,  and  there 
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had  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  era  of  the  reformation.  There  wa$ 
an  enthusiasm  of  ardour  for  the  cause  of  liberty  which  exalted  the 
mind  far  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  gave  that  sublimity  q{  feeling 
which  those  only  who  entered  into  it  can  conceive.  In  such  a  temper 
they  spurned  at  the  idea  of  being  dragooned  into  the  renunciation  of 
principles  which  they  believed  to  be  good,  and  pregnant  with  happi-* 
ness  to  the  human  race.  Hearing  the  cause  of  liberty  spoken  of  aa 
evil,  and  seeing  Britain  leagued  with  foreign  powers  to  re-establish 
despotism  in  France,  they  felt  themselves  impelled  to  conclude  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  mankind;  and  that  the 
ministry,  by  the  harsh  measures  which  they  pursued,  were  seeking  the 
destruction  of  that  which  was  England's  glory  and  its  strength. 

'  As  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  had  been  imbibed  in  conjunction  with 
a  zeal  for  liberty,  the  horrors  of  the  general  war  in  Europe,  the  rivers 
of  blood  which  were  shed,  and  the  miseries  which  were  extended  far 
and  wide  through  the  world,  excited  unutterable  anguish  in  their 
breasts,  and  increased  their  aversion  to  the  measures  which  were  pur- 
sued. Those  among  the  friends  of  liberty  who  were  Christians,  were 
more  deeply  affected  than  the  rest  with  the  state  of  things  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  with  the  gloomy  prospect  before  them.  Their 
minds  took  a  wider  range,  and  they  viewed  liberty  in  its  connectioB 
with  religion,  and  its  influence  on  the  propagation  of  the  GospeL 
When,  therefore,  they  looked  around,  and  saw  a  comUaation  against 
the  cause  of  liberty,  they  viewed  it  with  unutterable  hoiY*or,  as  a  con- 
spiracy a^nst  the  Lord  and  his  anointed,  to  spread  the  triumphs  of 
superstitfon  and  priestcraft,  to  bind  the  consciences  of  mankind  in 
adamantine  fetters,  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  divine  truth,  and,  in 
short, — to  put  the  great  clock  of  Europe  back  five  hundred  years/— 
p.  200. 

They  proceed  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  French  revolution  iu 
Great  Britain  as  connected  with  religious  liberty  and  the  cause  of 
disaeot. 

*  In  this  point  of  view  there  are  two  which  merit  particular  notice; 
they  have  continued  to  the  present  time,  they  promise  to  be  durable^, 
and  they  have  been  attended  with  benefit. 

*  Ond  of  these  efiects  is  the  decay,  and  in  many  instances  the  entire 
removal  of  the  undue  influence  of  titles  and  oflice  on  the  mind.  Be- 
fore the  French  revolution,  if  a  persoa  was  decorated  with  the  names 
and  ensigns  of  nobility,  whatever  his  character  and  conduct  might  be, 
he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order.  An  oHTice  of  dignity 
had  a  similar  charm  ;  and  however  destitute  of  talents  and  virtue  the 
man  might  be  who  filled  it,  the  splendid  robes  concealed  ever}^  defect, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  be  both  wise  and  upright.  Ecclesiastical 
vestments  had  a  talisman  of  equal  potency  wrought  into  their  woof. " 
Though  gifts  and  graces  might  be  sought  for  under  them  in  vain,  the 
highest  honours  were  given  to  the  wearer  because  he  was  a  priest. 

*  But  the  French  revolution  taught  tens  of  thousands  to  reason  who 
never  reasoned  before ;  and  though,  in  many  things,  like  young  begin-» 
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ners,  they  argued  falsely,  in  others  they  judged  rightly :  and  one  in- 
stance of  this  was  in  their  concluding  that  unless  a  man  was  wise  and 
goody  though  the  order  of  society  required  that  he  should  be  treated 
with  external  respect,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  esteem  and  veneration 
of  the  hearti  In  consequence  of  this,  stars,  garters,  and  coronets  lost 
considerably  of  their  value.  Ermine  could  no  longer  conceal  from 
view  a  defect  of  talents  and  virtue,  or  procure  the  homage  of  the  soul 
without  them.  The  clergyman's  gown  and  cassock,  the  presbyterian 
minister's  Geneva  cloak,  and  the  roethodist  preacher's  unpowdered 
head  and  lank  hair  lost  more  than  nine-tenths  of  their  former  woith : 
the  episcopal  mitre,  apron,  and  lawn  sleeves  suffered  an  equal  depreci- 
ation. But  this  furnishes  no  cause  for  regret ;  for  to  seek  to  procure 
respect  to  a  defect  of  excellence,  by  external  ornaments,  is  an  imposi- 
tion on  mankind.' — p.  202. 

'The  other  effect  of  the  French  revolution  on  the  minds  of  vast  mul- 
titudes of  the  people  of  England,  is  the  diminution  or  extinction  of 
bigotry  to  a  sect.  In  the  mass  of  the  population  of  Europe,  the 
strength  of  attachment  to  the  established  religion  of  the  country  was 
onl^  equalled  by  the  violence  of  their  prejudices  against  every  party 
^vhicb  was  separated  from  its  communion.  Of  this  spirit,  the  people  of 
this  land  could  boast  almost  an  equal  share  with  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  effects  of  this  bigotry  were  felt  by  the  dissenters  and 
raethodists,  vffien  they  opened  a  house  for  worship  in  a  town  or  village 
where  there  had  been  none  before.  In  many  places  few  comparatively 
would  attend ;  and  of  those  who  did,  a  part  was  disposed  to  excite 
disturbance  and  insult  the  preacher.  But  the  French  revolution  has 
performed  wonders  in  this  respect.  The  partialities  and  prejudices 
especially  of  the  inferior  classes  in  society  have  dwindled  almost  to 
nothing.  It  is  now  a  more  common  idea  among  them,  that  it  is  reason- 
able every  one  should  judge  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion.  Where 
no  prohibition  is  issued  by  the  nobleman  or  the  squire,  they  now  more 
readily  go  to  hear  a  minister  of  a  different  denomination  from  their 
own;  they  are  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  behaving  amiss;  they 
hear  with  greater  candour;  and  if  they  approve  of  the  preacher  and 
hh  doctrine,  they  feel  less  reluctance  to  become  dissenters  or  metho- 
dists.' — p.  204. 

Of  all  the  effects  of  non-conformity  the  moat  baneful  ia  that  sort 
of  moral  expatriation  which  it  produces.  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Ben- 
nett deliver  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  French  revolution  has  pro- 
duced good  in  England,  because  they  think  it  has  lessened  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people  to  the  civil  and  religious  insUtutions  of  their 
fathers !  Their  book  represents  but  too  well  the  general  temper 
^of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ;  but  this  is  more  peculiarly  the 
feeling  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  and  it  results  from  the  unfavourable 
and  cheerless  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Had  the 
Dissenters  been  as  liberal  as  they  are  opulent,  their  colleges  would 
have  vied  with  ours ;  their  endowments  would  have  been  (compa- 
ratively to  their  numbers)  as  rich;  their  education  as  complete; 
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their  degrees  as  honourable ;  the  rivalship  arising  out  of  such  a  state 
of  things  would  have  been  beneficial  to  all  parties ;  they  would 
have  excited  us  while  they  softened  themselves.  But  the  spirit  of 
sectarianism  is  narrow  and  sullen ;  it  starves  its  own  cause ;  and  the 
dissenting  clergy  are  now,  as  they  ever  have  been,  soured  by  their 
situation,  like  plants  which  grow  in  the  shade. 

While  we  make  these  allowances,  and  feel  this  compassion  for 
men  thus  situated,  and  thus  suffering  from  tlie  very  nature  of  their 
situation,  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  ungenerous  triumph  over  them, 
but  in  that  of  humble  thankfulness  and  acknowledgment  for  the 
blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  that  we  exclaim — Happy  arc 
they  who  grow  up  in  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  share  like 
brethren  in  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen ! 
The  village  spire  is  that  point  amid  the  landscape  to  which  their  eye 
reverts  oftenest  and  upon  which  it  reposes  longest  and  with  most 
delight.  They  love  the  music  of  the  Sabbath  bells,  and  walk  in 
cheerfulness  along  the  church  path  which  their  fathers  trod  be- 
fore them.  They  are  not  soured  by  the  sight  of  flourishing  insti- 
tutions which  they  think  evil,  and  therefore  wish  to  overthrow; 
neither  are  they  tempted  to  seek  in  the  sullen  consolations  of  spiri- 
tual pride  a  recompense,  for  the  advantages  from  which  their  own 
error  excludes  them.  Their  ways  are  in  light  and  in  sunshme,  their 
paths  are  pleasantness  and  peace  ! 


Art.  VI.  Collections  from  the  Greek  Jntholo^,  and  from 
the  Pastoral,  Elegiac,  and  Dramatic  Poets  oj  Greece,  By 
the  Rev.  R.  Bland,  and  others.  8vo.  pp.  525.  London,  Mur- 
ray. 1813. 

nPHE  greater  part  of  those  small  poems,  which,  though  often 
-';,  arbitrarily  abridged  and  mutilated  by  the  taste  or  whim  of 
their  editors,  have  on  the  whole  been  transmitted  from  the  hands 
of  Polemo  and  Meleager  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Jacobs,  with 
tolerable  fidelity,  seem  hitherto  to  have  met  with  no  counterpart 
in  the  literature  of  any  country.  The  word  epigram  (properly  an 
inscription)  has  been  almost  exclusively  applied  in  the  Latin,  as 
well  as  in  the  living  languages,  to  that  species  of  trifle,  generally  com- 
pressed within  the  space  of  a  few  distichs,  the  beauty  of  which 
consisted  in  some  happy  play  of  words,  or  conceit  of  thought. 
Very  difi^erent  was  the  epigram  of  the  Greeks  :  without  any  of  the 
aids  by  which  the  greater  poets  of  antiquity  embellished  their  works, 
with  no  development  of  character,  no  condensation  of  descriptive 
imageS;  no  agreeable  fictions  recommended  to  the  imagination  by 
what  is  at  least  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  systems  of  theology^  they 

have 
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have  contrived  to  infuse  into  their  brief  compositions  a  charm  at 
once  sober  and  pleasing.  Most  of  the  common-places  of  poetry 
may  be  traced  to  the  anthology,  and  as  the  acknowledgment  of  obh* 
gations  is  rarely  punctual^in  the  \vorld  of  letters,  public  estimation 
has  not  unfre€[uently  been  very  disproportioncd  to  the  real  preten* 
sions  of  the  literar}-  borrower. 

\Vhoever  wishes  to  see  the  tenderness  of  real  passion  expressed 
forcibly,  and  in  words  which,  'being  most  natural,  come  most  home 
to  the  heart,  should  seek  it  among  the  Greek  epigrammatists.  They 
secern  to  have  had  the  art  of  the  Dervise,  who  could  throw  his 
soul  into  tlie  body  of  another  man,  and  at  once  possess  himself  of 
his  sentiments,  adopt  his  passions,  and  assume  all  the  functions 
and  feelings  of  his  situation.  We  are  tlie  more  sensible  of  this 
excellence,  because  it  has  so  rarely  been  our  fate  to  meet  with  that 
delicate  tenderness  which  is  tlie  highest  beauty  of  amatory  poetry. 
Perhaps  Guarini  and  Metastasio  alone,  among  the  modems,  have 
found  this  secret  path  to  the  heart,  and  even  their  appoach  is  by  a 
rather  more  dressed  and  ornamented  road,  than  that  adopted  by  the 
epigrammatists.  We  still  remember  our  pleasure  at  nnding,  on 
the  first  perusal  of  Pastor  Fido,  many  of  those  elegant  pieces  of 
poetry  which  had  so  often  delighted  us  as  detached  songs ;  and  our 
gratification  was  augmented  by  the  associations  which  the  charms 
of  music  had  connected  with  them ; — of  music  in  the  perfection 
of  its  best  powers,  simple,  expressive,  unaffected.  The  merit  of 
the  similies  scattered  throughout  the  scenes  of  Metastasio,  has 
been  justly  appreciated,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
dieir  variety  and  exactness,  or  of  the  fertility  of  that  genius  which 
could  furnish  endless  novelty  of  ornament  to  so  many  dramas  so 
nearly  similar  in  character  and  situation.  At  the  same  time  we 
know  not  whether  the  whole  range  of  Italian  poetry,  so  eminently 
fitted  by  its  polish  and  softness  for  tlie  language  of  love,  can 
furnish  anything  more  beautiful,  than  the  following  six  words  of 
Theocritus,  quoted  by  the  present  translators.  No  passage  shews 
more  forcibly  tde  advantage  which  the  Greek  language  possesses 
over  every  other,  by  its  conciseness. — O*  85  iro^swvrej  ev  ^(lolu 
y>]p0ea'xov(riy, 

•  Chi  ama,  e  chi  dcsia,  in  un  giorno  s'invccchia,* 

as  Salvini  has  accurately,  but  somewhat  diffusely,  rendered  it. 

But  the  chief  merit  of  the  Italian  writers  is,  tliat  their  enibel^ 
lishments  are  seldom  out  of  place,  their  imagery  is  natural  and 
appropriate ;  and  if  this  is  an  excellence,  surely  the  simplicity  of 
the  Greek  epigrammatists,  which  rendered  them  independent  of 
ornamental  aids,  is  a  virtue  of  a  much  higher  order.  With  the 
latter  the  argument  is  not  considered  as  a  mere  nichCi  in  which 
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the  picture  may  be  convenieutly  placed,  but  tlie  image  is  made  atl 
auxiliary,  and  illustrates  the  subject ;  nor  need  we  wonder  if  the 
distinct  and  well  arranged  thought,  the  appropriate  epithet,  and  the 
familiar  expression  of  the  Greek  epigram,  have  a  more  pleasing 
effect  than  the  florid  and  melodious  delicacy  of  the  Italian  canzonet, 
or  die  more  vivacious  trifling  of  the  French  madrigal.  The  virtue 
of  simplicity  l^s  never  been  sufiiciently  studied  by  the  poets  of  our 
own  country;  and  those  of  the  present  day,  whose  pretensions  to 
it  are  most  ostentatious,  have  given  us  an  imitation  which  differs 
as  much  from  the  original,  as  Cowper's  languid  version  from 
die  majesty  and  spirit  of  Homer ;  or  the  vulgar  travesties  of  the 
£neid  from  the  unequalled  delicacy  of  the  Mantuan  poet. 

Conciseness  is  another  pre-eminent  beauty  of  the  anthology. 
The  affectation  of  it  which  is  created  by  the  desire  of  expressing,  a 
common  idea  with  sententious  and  oracular  brevity,  is  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  that  nicety  of  judgment,  which  prunes  away 
every  word  that  interrupts  or  encumbers  the  sentence,  yet  removes 
none  of  the  links  which  formed  the  original  chain  of  connection 
in  the  mind,  and  suffers  every  thing  to  remain  distinct,  intelligible, 
and  well  defined.  Tliere  is  no  kind  of  writing  less  understood 
than  this :  the  imitation  of  Montesquieu  has  been  fatal  to  many 
who  could  not  perceive  that  his  genius  enabled  him  to  make  his 
waj  through  chaos  without  being  much  encumbered  or  retarded  in 
his  progress;  or  that  conciseness  can  never  atone  for  obscurity, 
and  is  only  pleasing  when  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  misunderstood. 
It  was  an  aim  at  conciseness  which  occasioned  so  many  perplexing 
inversions  of  language,  and  such  a  want  of  lucid  arrangement  in 
Mr.  Campbell's  last  exquisite  poem ;  and  we  cannot  refi-ain  from 
once  more  expressing  our  regret,  that  the  author  should  have  ever 
forgotten  that  his  readers  were  not  possessed  of  the  same  train  of 
ideas  which  filled  bis  own  mind,  and  that  his  conceptions  must 
be  distincdy  embodied  in  language,  before  their  character  and  value 
coold  be  duly  appreciated.  Fortunately,  however,  good  sense  is 
of  all  countries  and  ages ;  so  that,  even  in  the  most  tasteless  times, 
it  nay  not  be  too  late  to  recollect  that  the  homage  due  to  our 
literary  predecessors  is  paid  as  properly  by  avoiding  their  errors,  as 
by  imitating  their  beauties.  Genius  is  a  raw  material  too  precious 
to  be  worked  up  into  articles  of  a  slight  and  perishable  nature ; 
and  we  shall  best  consult  the  extension  and  perpetuity  of  our  ow  n 
fame,  by  conforming  to  acknowledged  excellence,  and  by  using  die 
models  of  antiquity  not  servilely,  but  freely,  and  with  discrimination. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  conciseness  for  which  we 
have  commended  the  poets  of  the  anthology,  is  usually  the  product 
of  a  state  which  has  not  yet  seen  its  Augustan  age.  We  are  told 
(hat  the  simplicity  and  purity  which  the  chaste  mannprs  of  eldec 
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Rome  presented,  are  not  to  be  expected  among  the  dregs  of 
Romulus :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  poems  in  this  volume,  iwere 
composed  either  immediately  before,  or  during  the  worst  days  of 
that  calamitous  period  in  the  history  of  literature,  so  emphatically 
termed  its  dark  age.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  efforts  which  produced  these  compositions,  without  considering 
the  difficulty  of  substituting  strength  for  softness,  and  legitimate 
ornament  for  conceit,  at  a  time  when  true  taste  was  nearly  extinct, 
and  talent  chilled  by  the  repulsive  indifference  of  ignorant  barba- 
rians. 

Nor  is  there  less  matter  for  surprise  in  the  favorite  subjects  of 
this  collection.  The  writers  of  a  country  on  the  decline  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  common-places  of  poetry,  and  to  seek  a  more  distant 
field  for  ideas  than  is  presented  by  the  brief  exbtence  allotted  to 
beauty  and  virtue,  by  remembrances  of  the  accidents  of  human 
life,  *  the  ills  of  age,  sickness  or  poverty,  neglected  love,  or  forsaken 
friendship.'  Yet  whoever  expects  to  meet  with  amusement  in  this 
volume,  must  be  contented  to  derive  it  from  the  representation  of 
unlaboured  and  obvious  sentiments;  and  if  he  has  not  sufficient 
delicacy  of  taste  to  feel  that  it  is  to  such  a  representation  the  best 
beauties  of  poetry  belong,  he  must  be  ignorant  of  its  greatest 
charm. 

With  such  claims  on  the  attention  of  ever^  literary  man,  it  may 
be  a  reasonable  cause  of  wonder  that,  while  most  of  the  other 
classics  have  been  presented  to  us  again  and  again  in  an  English 
dress,  scarcely  a  single  scholar  should  have  hitherto  called  upon  us 
to  admire  these  smaller  relics  of  antiquity.  The  success  of  Cow- 
ley, Prior,  and  Cumberland  in  whatever  they  have  chosen  to  trans- 
late, is  well  known,  and  their  full  share  of  merit  is  allowed  to 
them  in  this  volume.  Many  of  their  versions  are  admitted  into  it, 
and  the  air  of  originality  which  pervades  them,  leaves  us  only  to 
regret,  that  they  who  could  do  so  well,  should  have  done  so  little, 
and  that  their  success  should  not  have  sooner  excited  others  to 
similar  efforts.  Before  we  proceed  to  Mr.  Bland,  we  will  say  a 
few  words  on  each  of  these  writers,  and  our  readers  will  then  be 
better  able  to  judge  what  pretensions  the  present  translators  have  to 
rank  with  those  whose  praise,  for  as  much  as  they  have  undertaken, 
is  already  so  universal. 

The  ruling  passion  of  Cowley,  as  far  as  it  is  to  be  collected 
from  his  writings,  was  tlielove  of  retirement.  He  spent  the  most 
active  part  of  his  life  in  a  fatiguing  attendance  on  the  formalities 
of  a  court,  and,  as  commonly  happens  to  men  familiar  with  great- 
ness, he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  heartlessness  of  what  is 
truly  called  public  life.  His  essays  in  prose  and  verse  are  full  of  the 
pleasures  of  retirement,  and  the  country ;  it  was  this  predilection 
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which  led  him  toYirgil's  *  O  fortunati  nimium/ — Horace's  *  Beatus 
ille  qui  procul  negotiis/  and  the  fable  of  the  country  mouse, — ^Clau- 
dian's  *  Old  man  of  Verona/ — Martial's  *  Vitam  qua  faciant 
beatiorem/  and '  Vis  fieri  liber/  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  per- 
vades the  *  Epitaphium  vivi  aactoris/  so  well  known  by  its  own 
classical  beauty  of  sentiment  and  expression,  and  by  Addison's  ad- 
mirable translation.  The  air  of  ttifiness  and  restraint  more  or  les^ 
perceivable  in  all  Cowle/s  writings,  is  partly  owing  to  the  unset- 
tied  state  of  the  language,  and  partly  to  a  style  which  not  unfre- 
quently  has  more  of  tfie  Latin,  than  of  the  English  idiom.  But  the 
characteristic  merit  of  his  translations,  which  leads  Mr.  Bland 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  imitators  of  Anacreon,  is  their 
original  spirit.  Sir  John  Denham  alludes  to  this  excellence  in  some 
very  beautiful  lines  '  on  the  death  of  Cowley.' 

'  To  him  no  author  was  unknown. 

Yet  what  he  wrote,  was  all  his  own,  &c. 

—Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state. 

He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate : 
**And  when  like  them  he  would  appear, 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  cloaths,  did  wear.' 

Prior's  mind  was  of  a  very  diflfereut  cast.  Bom  in  the  days  of 
the  gayest  court  which  England  ever  saw,  and  at  a  time  when 
language  was  cultivated  only  as  a  mode  of  elegance,  he  easily 
accommodated  himself  to  the  levity  of  his  age,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  enabled,  like  Camilla  in  the  iEueid,  to  skim  along 
the  surface  without  sinking.  The  bigotiy  and  superstition  which 
had  degraded  religion  in  the  preceding  times,  had  driven  the  gay 
courtiers  of  Charles  II.  with  a  libertine  monarch  at  their  head, 
into  the  opposite  extremes  of  atheism  and  sensuality.  Courage 
was  their  only  virtue,  liveliness  their  only  merit.  It  was  witti 
them,  as  with  the  French  at  a  later  period,  always  jour  de  fite; 
they  were  bred  up  in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  when  the  sun- 
shine of  their  fortune  returned,  they  gave  a  loose  to  pleasure.  But 
fortunately  for  the  world,  this  is  the  artificial,  not  the  natural  state 
of  society ;  the  disorder  was  not  incurable,  and  not  very  contagious; 
for  it  soon  appeared  that  immorality  had  its  cant,  as  well  as  enthu- 
siasm, and  that  the  airy  gaiety  and  carelessness  of  scepticism,  though 
adapted  to  the  light  heartedness  of  youth,  were  not  qualities  calcu- 
lated to  animate  the  decline  of  life,  and  sooth  the  dimness  and 
infirmities  of  our  later  years.  This  is  the  fiend  that  *  expects  its 
evening  prey,'  and  exacts  a  terrible  recompense  for  the  moments  of 
ease  and  merriment  bestowed  under  the  form  of  pleasure.  Such 
was  the  character  of  this  period — a  few  words  yet  remain  to  be  said 
concerning  its  productions.  The  French  early  acquired  a  tone  of 
tefiReroent  and  elegance  which  was  long  neglected  by  other  nations; 
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their  writers  of  course  adopted  a  style  suitable  to  tlie  high  cultiva- 
tion which  prevailed,  and  the  delicacy  and  correctness  of  their 
productions  were  well  calculated  at  once  to  gratify  the  nicety  of  a 
refined  taste,  and  to  atope  for  a  certain  deficiency  of  genius  and 
energy.  On  die  contrary  the  licentiousness  of  the  court  of  Charles 
was  fatal  to  purity  and  elegance;  and  the  rich  vein  of  genius, 
which,  however  obscured  by  the  false  taste,  or  corrupted  by  the 
profligacy  of  the  times,  still  perhaps  remains  unequalled,  gives  full 
scope  to  the  imagination  to  conceive  what  might  have  been  pro* 
duced  by  tlie  same  talent,  under  happier  auspices,  and  in  a  better 
age.  Point  and  wit  were  the  chief  objects  of  attention  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  and  that  labour  which  the  writers  would  have 
expended  profitably  in  correcting  tlie  looseness  and  extravagance 
of  their  productions,  was  consumed  in  an  endless  search  after  low 
conceits,  and  artificial  prettinesses.  With  all  these  faults, — faults 
for  which  scarcely  pny  vigor  of  conception  or  execution  can  atone, 
^— there  is  a  raciness  and  spirit,  a  richness  and  variety  of  expression 
pervading  the  writings  of  the  age,  which  must  ddight  every  reader. 
Prior  had  the  good  sense  to  avoid  many  of  the  grosser  faults,  and 
to  make  many  of  the  beauties  of  his  age  more  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  has  not  been  less  happy  in  catching  the  manner  of  Fontaine, 
than  Fontaine  himself  in  embellishing  the  tales  of  Boccace,  Poggio, 
^nd  Ariosto,  with  natural  strokes  and  archness  of  humour.  His 
translations  are  chiefly  of  such  poems  as  relate  to  love  and  gal- 
lantry, and  no  one  has  surpassed  him  in  ease,  and  vivacious,  though 
not  always  strictly  delicate,  point.  Nearly  all  his  versions  might 
be  classed  uuder  the  title  of  epigram,  as  the  word  is  used  by 
Martial,  and  every  En^ish  writer;  nor  has  he,  so  far  as  we  recol* 
lect,  attempted  a  translation  of  any  of  those  moral  and  serious  poems, 
which  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Greek  anthology. 

Prior  has  detained  our  attention  so  long,  that  our  renoiarks  on 
Cumberland  must  be  very  brief.  It  is  well  known  that  the  latter 
author  grew  at  oucc  into  notice  as  a  scholar,  and  established  his 
claim  to  the  title,  by  the  admirable  essays  on  the  fragments  of  tlie 
Greek  drama  published  in  the  Observer.  The  excellence  of  these 
observations  subjected  Cumberland  to  a  shigular  suspicion:  when 
they  first  came  out,  he  was  better  known  by  his  relatioui^hip  to 
Bentley,  than  by  his  learning,  and  it  was  hinted  that  he  might  have 
taken  the  substance  of  the  essays,  or  the  essays  themselves,  from 
manuscripts  of  his  grandfather  which  had  fallen  into  his  possession. 
'Diis  is  a  charge  of  which  the  character  of  Bentley  himself  does 
not  stand  quite  clear,  and  we  have  many  anecdotes  to  prove  that 
literary  honesty  is  not  always  the  accompaniment  of  learning;  but 
Cumberland  was  a  man  of  no  common  talent  or  cultivation  of 
wind,  who,  if  he  had  writteu  less  hastily,  would  have  been  inimita* 
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ble.  Several  of  bis  versions  from  the  dramatic  authors  are  admitted 
into  the  volume  before  us,  and  we  have  been  greatly  struck  with 
the  mixed  force  and  feeling  which  they  display.  There  is  a  rare 
combination  of  sententiousness  and  poetical  ornament  in  the  fol- 
lowing couplets,  which  leaves  nothing  for  regret,  except  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number.  We  have  not  compared  them  with  the  ori- 
ginals, but  they  are  exactly  in  the  spint  and  manner  of  those 
gnomic  lines  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  ancient  drama,  and 
though  condemned  by  some  judges  as  unseasonable,  are  generally 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  relics  which  time  haiB  left  us. 

Crates. 

Old  Age. 
*  These  shrivelleH  sinews  and  this  bending  frame. 
The  workmanship  of  time's  strong  hand  proclaim ; 
SkilFd  to  reverse  whate'er  the  gods  create, 
And  make  that  crooked  which  they  fashion  straight : 
Hard  choice  for  man,  to  die  —  or  else  to  be 
That  tottering,  wretched,  wrinkled  thing  you  see. 
Age  then  we  all  prefer ;  for  age  we  pray, 
And  travel  on  to  life's  last  lingering  day ; 
Then  sinking  slowly  down  from  worse  to  worse. 
Find  heaven's  extorted  boon  our  greatest  curse.' 

Pherecrates. 
The  same  Subject, 
'  Age  is  the  heaviest  burthen  man  can  bear, 
Compound  of  disappointment,  pain  and  care ; 
For  when  the  mind  s  experience  comes  at  length, 
It  comes  to  mourn  the  body's  loss  of  strength  ; 
Resign'd  to  ignorance  all  our  better  days. 
Knowledge  just  ripens  when  the  man  decays: 
One  ray  of  light  the  closing  eye  receives, 
And  wisdom  only  takes  what  folly  leaves/ — p.  226. 

We  now  turn  to  the  book  which  has  given  rise  to  the  preceding 
remarks,  and  which  we  scarcely  know  whether  we  are  to  call  a  new 
edition,  or  a  new  work.  It  has  not  altogether  a  right  to  tliis  latter 
title,  for  a  volume  was  published  five  or  six  years  ago,  on  the  same 
plan,  the  materials  of  which  were  furnished,  we  believe,  by  the 
same  authors.  We  do  not  know  how  much  of  its  predecessor  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  new  volume,  and  it  is  not  noticed  in  the 
title-page  or  the  preface,  but  if  our  memory  is  correct,  the  relation- 
ship between  them,  is  nearly  what  the  foundation  of  a  building 
bears  to  its  superstructure.  The  name  of  Mr.  Bland  appears 
singly  on  the  title-page,  but  there  are  various  signatures  affixed  to 
the  translations,  and  in  the  preface  the  following  passage  occurs : 

*  It  will  doubtless  appear  strange,  that,  of  the  two  principal  authors, 
he  who  has  contributed  the  least  portion  of  the  body  of  the  work, 
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should  be  most  prominent  to  the  public.  Whil^  he  re^ts  the  nece»- 
sity,  he  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  instances  of  his  associate; 
and  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  induced,  by  the  representations  of 
their  publisher,  who  objected  to  the  plan  of  a  book  entirely  anony- 
mousy  to  sufii^r  his  own  name  to  appear  in  a  place  to  which  it  is  entitled 
.ao  otherwise  than  by  participation/ 

Mr.  Bland  s  share  of  the  work  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  ini- 
tial By  aad  we  have  beard  names  assigned  to  most  of  the  other 
contributioiis ;  but  as  there  hasevidetitly  been  a  wish  for  at  least  a 
partial  eoncealmeaty  we  do  not  think  it  fair  to  withdraw  the  veil, 
whatever  may  be  the  motives^  professional  or  domestic,  which 
have  led  to  its  adoption. 

We  naturally  expected  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  like  the  pre- 
sent, to  meet  with  great  inequality  in  the  closeness  of  the  transla- 
tions. This  is  a  point  of  considerable  delicacy ;  something  of  the 
expectations  of  the  reader  must  be  conceded  to  the  difficulty  of 
transfusing  with  fidelity  the  spirit  of  one  language  into  the  idioms 
of  another ;  and  much  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  translator — 
he  will  sometimes  judge  wisely  in  imitating  as  nearly  as  our  lan- 
guage will  permit,  the  unomainented  simplicity  of  the  original ; 
sometimes  will  neglect  or  soften  an  image  unsuited  to  modern 
associations:  sometimes  qualify  or  refine  expressions  which  are 
too  harsh  and  farfetched.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  tlie 
poems  of  the  Greek  anthology,  knows  that  passages  occasionally 
occur  which  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  extravagance.  The  con- 
temporaneous taste  of  the  times  is  more  or  less  discoverable  in  the 
productions  of  every  country,  and  a  love  of  conceits  was  the  pre- 
vailing fault,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  ages  in  which  the 
epigrammatists  flourished.  Besides,  the  morffobvious  and  natural 
thoughts,  always  most  pleasing  to  true  taste,  were  pre-occupied,  and 
if  novelty  was  to  be  attempted,  the  choice  lay  among  materials  of 
a  ba»er  kind ;  if  a  new  garland  was  to  be  entwined,  it  must  have 
been  of  flowers  which  Virgil  and  Horace  and  Catullus  had  already 
rejected.  The  first  poem  in  the  collection,  entitled  '  the  Lover's 
Message,*  from  Meleager,  affords  an  instance  of  the  fault  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  The  passage  is  omitted  in  the  translation, 
but  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Illustrations. 

'The  sixth  line  in  the  original  has  caused  much  dispute.  Its  literal 
interpretation  is,  "  Expect  me  not  as  a  sailor,  but  as  one  who  travels 
on  foot  to  behold  you;*'  a  hyperbolical  expression,  implying,  (says  Ja- 
cobs,) "  The  desire  of  seeing  you  will  support  me  over  the  seas,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  ship."' — p.  41v 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  while  the  translator  has  avoided 
in  one  mstance  the  fault  of  the  original^  he  has  in  the  very  next 
couplet  fallen  into  one  equally  great.  ^ 
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'  Go,  heralds  of  nay  soul!  to  Phanion's  ear. 
On  all  your  shrouds  the  tender  accents  bear/ — p.  1. 

What  can  be  more  affected  than  the  expression,  *  heralds  of  the 
ioul/  applied  to  vessels  passii^  and  repassing  the  Hellespont? 
And  it  is  the  more  inexcusable,  sincCi  on  turning  to  the  original, 
we  find  no  trace  of  it  whatever.  The  following  stanzas  have  a  tone 
of  arch  gallantry  about  them,  which  at  first  sight  would  lead  us  to 
attribute  them  to  the  romantic  days  of  France,  radier  than  to  the 
sixth  century :  they  have,  however,  the  merit  of  being  a  very  faithful 
translation. 

Paulus,  8.  iii.  78.  (73.) 
Lffoe  not  extinguished  by  Age*    B« 
*  For  me  thy  wrinkles  have  more  charms, 
Dear  Lydia,  than  a  smoother  face ! 
rd  rather  fold  thee  in  my  arms 
Than  younger,  fairer  nymphs  embrace. 

'  To  me  thy  autumn  is  more  sweet, 

More  precious  than  their  vernal  rose. 
Their  summer  warms  not  with  a  heat 
So  potent  as  thy  winter  glows.' — p.  3. 

The  following  effusion  has  all  the  gallantry  of  Waller,  with  none 
of  his  conceits ;  and  all  the  warmth  and  poetry  of  Moore,  with 
none  of  his  indelicacy.  The  thoughts  are  borrowed  with  sufficient 
fidelity  from  the  Greek,  but  the  elegance  and  plaintiveness  breathed 
over  the  whole,  belong  excluuvely  to  the  translator.  To  our  taste 
the  original  is  meagre  and  uninteresting. 

Agathtas,  S3,  iii.  41.  « 

Maiden  Passion.     M. 
^  Go,  idle  amorous  boys. 
What  are  your  cares  and  joys. 
To  love,  that  swells  the  longing  virgin's  breast  ? 
A  flame  half  hid  in  doubt, 
Soon  kindled,  soon  burnt  out, 
A  blaze  of  momentary  heat  at  best ! 

'  Haply  you  well  may  find 

(Proud  privilege  of  your  kind) 
Some  friend  to  share  the  secret  of  your  heart ; 

Or,  if  your  inbred  grief 

Admit  of  such  relief, 
The  dance,  the  chase,  the  play,  assuage  youi  smart. 

*  Whilst  we,  poor  hapless  maids, 
Condemn'd  to  pine  in  shades, 
And  to  our  dearest  fiiends  our  thoughts  deny, 
«  Can  only  sit  and  weep, 

While  all  ajround  us  sleep, 
Unpitied  languish,  and  unheeded  die.' — p.  10. 
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We  were  much  pleased  with  the  translation  of  the  well  known 
stanza  of  Horace  lamenting  '  the  decay  of  his  old  flame.' 

*  Quo  fugit  Venus?  Heu,  quove  color  decens  ? 
Quo  motus  ?  quid  habcs  illius,  illius 

Quae  spirabat  amor^y 
Quae  me  surpuerat  mibi  ? 

*  Where  is  the  bloom,  the  power  to  move, 
And  warm  a  frosen  heart  to  love  ? 

Oh  where  those  earlier  grates,  fraught 

With  all  that  could  a  lover  sway, 
That  waken'd  every  tender  thought. 

And  stole  me  from  myself  away  ?*    B. — p.  5 1 . 

Among  those  pieces  to  which  the  title  of  '  Moral'  b  prefixed, 
are  four  from  Palladas  on  the  trite  subject  of  '  the  shortness  and 
evils  of  life.'  We  were  obliged  to  turn  to  the  original  to  under- 
stand the  last. 

Palladas,  129.  ii*  ^34.    M. 

*  O  transitory  joys  of  life !  ye  mourn 
Rightly  those  winged  hours  that  ne'er  return. 
We,  let  us  sit,  or  lie,  or  toil,  or  feast, 
Time  ever  runs,  a  persecuting  guest. 
His  hateful  race  against  our  wretched  state, 
And  bears  the  unconquerable  will  of  fate.' — p.  108. 

There  appears  to  be  something  defective  in  the  third  line,  bat 
how  tame  and  spiritless  is  the  whole,  compared  with  the  original, 
which  furnishes  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that  simple  and  touching 
harmony  of  expression  by  which  the  ancients  recommended  the 
commonest  thoughts. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  pointed  out  in  the  Rambler  the  beauties  of  a 
short  Hymn  to  Health,  by  Ariphron  of  Sicyon ;  *  in  which,'  says 
he,  *  the  power  of  exalthig  the  happiness  of  life,  of  heishtening 
the  gifts  of  fortune^  and  adding  enjoyment  to  possession,  is  incul* 
cated  witli  so  much  force  and  beauty,  that  no  one  who  has  ever 
languished  under  the  discomforts  and  infirmities  of  a  lingering  dis- 
ease, can  read  it  without  feeling  tlie  images  dance  in  his  breast,  and 
adding  from  his  own  experience  new  vigour  to  the  wish,  and  from 
his  own  imagination  new  colours  to  the  picture.'  It  loses  nothing 
in  its  new  poetical  dress. 

Bt 
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By  Ariphron  of  Sicyon,  23  ScoL  i.  159* 
Address  to  Health.    B. 

*  Health,  brightest  visitant  from  heaven. 

Grant  mc  with  thee  to  rest ! 
For  the  short  time  by  nature  given, 

Be  thou  ray  constant  guest ! 
For  all  the  pride  that  wealth  bestows, 
The  pleasure  that  from  children  flows, 
\Vhate*er  we  court  in  regal  state 
That  makes  men  covet  to  be  great } 

*  Whatever  sweet  we  hope  to  fin4 

In  love's  delightful  snare, 
•Whatever  good  by  heaven  assigned. 

Whatever  pause  from  care, 
All  flourish  at  thy  smile  divine ; 
The  spring  of  loveliness  is  thine. 
And  every  joy  that  warms  our  hearts 
With  thee  approaches  and  departs/ — p.  120. 

When  mrill  the  danger  of  quoting  from  memory  be '  sufficiently 
known?  We  find  the  following  observation,  p.  15^.  '  '^Suavius  est 
tui  meminisse,  quam  cum  aliis  versari,''  is,  possibly,  die  very  ten- 
derest  expression  that  ever  heart  conceived,  or  tongue  uttered/ 
How  much  stronger  is  the  sentiment  in  its  genuine*  form  !  *  Heu 
quanto  minus  est  eum  reliquis  versari,  quam  tui  meminisse !'  It  is 
correctly  quoted  by  Lord  Byron,  and  prefixed  to  some  very  heau- 
tiful  stanzas  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  volume  which  contains  his 
Childe  Harold.  We  wish  we  could  make  room  for  the  three  ori« 
^nal  pieces  by  a  friend,  *  To  Estrella ;'  there  is  a  force  and  spi- 
rit in  them  which  is  the  best  charm  of  lyric  poetry :  ^e  first  and 
third  appear  to  us  decidedly  superior  to  the  second,  which  has  less 
beauty  and  tenderness,  and  is  little  less  exceptionable  than  Moore's 
poem  on  the  same  subject.  We  are  always  concerned  to  see 
warmth  and  indelicacy  confounded;  they  are  feelings  as  distinct  as 
the  love  of  Adam,  and  the  passion  of  the  Giaour  for  Leila. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  commonest  subjects  are 
usually  the  most  pleasing,  when  they  are  judiciously  treated.  No- 
thing can  be  more  natural  and  interesting  than  the  following  little 
poem>  though  the  subject  is  one  of  the  most  hacknied  on  whjch 
yerse  is  employed.  •        ^ 

Paulus,  83.  iii.  102. 

Oil  a  Daughter  who  died  young,    B. 

*  Sweet  maid,  thy  parents  fondly  thought 
To  strew  thy  bride-bed,  not  thy  bier ; 
But  thou  hast  left  a  being  fraught 

^Vith  wiles  and  toils  and  anxious  fe^r, 
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For  us  remains  a  journey  drear, 
For  thee  a  blest  eternal  prime, 

Uniting  in  thy  short  career. 
Youth's  blossom,  with  the  fruit  of  time/ — ^p.  286. 

Bion  and  Shakespear  have  immortalised  the  loves  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  and  we  were  therefore  rather  surprised  to  find  this  ac- 
knowledged favourite  of  the  goddess  omitted  in  the  following  stan- 
za, which  in  other  respects  may  be  placed  in  the  same  page  with 
Prior's  numerous  jeux  d'esprit  on  tlie  same  subject.  In  the  Greek, 
the  ^  flint-hearted  boy'  takes  his  proper  station  with  Anchises  and 
Paris. 

Uncertain,  247.  iii.  200. 
Exclamation  of  Verms  on  seeing  her  Statue  hy  Praxiteles,     M. 

'  My  naked  charms !  The  Phrygian  swain. 

And  Dardan  boy — to  those  I've  shown  them, 
And  only  those,  of  mortal  strain. 

How  should  Praxiteles  have  known  them?' — p.  372. 

At  p.  403  is  a  note  on  the  god  of  sleep,  where  the  age,  under 
which  this  divinity  has  been  usually  represented  by  the  ancieats,  i$ 
discussed.  The  distinction  made  between  Somnus  and  Morpheus 
seems  rather  fauciful.  It  is  supposed  that  Morpheus,  always  re» 
presented  as  an  old  man,  [  is  alone  the  proper  image  of  the  sleef^ 
of  the  living;'  and  that  Somnus,  figured  under  the  charaoter  '  of  a 
boy,  or  rather  of  a  beautiful  youth,'  is  *  le  sommeil  6temel,  image 
du  sommeil,  ou  de  la  mort.'  We  cannot  reconcile  this  appropria- 
tion of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  two  deities  with  the  following 
passage  in  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  where  Morpheus  is  sent  by 
Somnus,  at  the  suggestion  of  Juno,  to  inform  Halc|K>ne  of  the 
fate  of  Ceyx. 

*  Pater  e  populo  luifon/m  mille  suorum 
Excitat  artificem  simulatoremque  figurae 
Morphea.     Non  illo  jussos  solertius  alter 
Exprimit  incessus,  vultumqu^  modumque  loquendi. 
Adjicitet  vestes,  ^t  consuetissima  cuique 
Verba,  sed  hie  solos  homines  imitatur ;  &c. 

Pranerit  hos  senior:  cunctisque  efratribus  unum 

Morphea,  qui  peragat  Theumantidos  edita,  Somnus 
Eligit.'— Lib.  ii.  633. 

Here  Morpheus  is  distinctly  described  as  acting  under  Somnu% 
and  assuming  differeut  appearances  as  the  occasion  required. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  punctuation  of  a 
passage  quoted  to  shew  the  youth  of  Somnus,  of  some  importance, 
as  itdtfiX'ts  part  of  the  proof  adduced  in  support  of  the  distinction, 
'  iind  entirely  de!)tr6ys  xhe parallelism  of  the  passage.  After  charging 
Addison  with  having  fallen  into  '  an  error  from  which  his  own  re- 
ferent 
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ference  to  Statius  ought  to  have  secured  him/  the  writer  of  the 
note  thus  quotes  the  lines  alluded  to. 

'  Crimine  quo  merui,  jvoenu  placidissime  Divum^ 
Quove  errore,  miser,  donis  ut  solus  egerem^ 
Somne,  tuis^' 

We  have  always  read  the  passage  thus ; 

*  Crimine  quo  merui  juvems,  placidissime  Divum,'  &c. 

By  this  punctuation ^'t^ven/s  acquires  a  very  peculiar  force,  aad  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  is  greatly  improved. — *  Whathavel  done,  that 
t,  though  still  young,  at  that  season  of  life  when  cares  are  least 
likely  to  obstruct  repose,  am  denied  the  gifts  of  sleep  f '  The  beau- 
ties of  this  exquisite  little  poem  are  fresh  ia  the  memory  of  every 
classical  reader,  and  we  agree  with  the  remark  in  the  Illustrations, 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  *  has,  if  possible,  added  to  the  calm  repose  and 
sweetness  of  the  original  description.' 

'  Now  every  field,  and  every  herd  is  thine. 
And  seeming  slumbers  bend  the  mountain  pine; 
Hush'd  is  the  tempest's  howl,  the  torrent's  roar. 
And  the  smooth  wave  lies  pillow'd  on  the  shore/ — sp.  406. 

It  is  thus  we  should  wish  to  express  our  feelings  on  viewing  the 
tranquillity  and  softness  of  one  of  Claude's  night-pieces. 

« The  least  interesting  division  of  the  volume  is  the  last,  entitled 
'  Satirical  and  Humorous.'  A  part  at  least  of  the  pleasure  which 
we  derive  from  humour,  arises  from  the  unexpected  manner  in 
which  incongruous  thoughts  are  combined  by  some  apparent  simi* 
larity.  It  follows  that  our  pleasure  is  lessened  in  proportion  to 
Our  surprise,  and  that  which  appears  good  on  the  first  reading, 
loses  something  of  its  beauty  at  every  succeeding  perusal.  Be* 
sides,  the  subjects  which  afforded  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  ancients, 
are  not  altogether  such  as  now  strike  us  in  the  same  light ;  and  in 
general  every  age  has  its  own  objects  of  entertainment,  its  peculiar 
cast  of  humour,  which  will  not  be  readily  exchanged  for  any  other. 
But  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  touch  vrith  considerable  tenderness 
for  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others.  We  may,  however,  ven- 
ture to  observe,  that  true  wit  has  no  more'connection  with  extra- 
vagant images,  than  the  comedy  of  Terence,  of  Fontenelle,  and 
occasionally  of  Moli^re,  has  with  plays  of  character,  in  which 
simple  avarice  or  extravagance  are  drawn,  instead  of  the  covetous^ 
or  the  extravagant  man;  or  with  Spanish  plots,  which  deceive  a 
man  through  his  senses,  not  through  his  passions  and  affections. 
The  emotion  of  pleasure  must  be  retained,  as  well  as  excited;  the 
gratified  feeling  must  be  as  inseparable  from  the  idea  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  when  it  is  familiar,  as  when  it  was  new.     Notwitbstand- 

K  4  ing 
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ing  w\iBi  we  have  said  on  this  point,  we  will  still  Tentiire  to  quote 
one  specimen  of  this  part  of  the  work,  in  which  a  favourite  subject 
of  all  epigrammatists  is  well  displayed. 

Agathias,  67.  iii.  55. 

On  a  Lawyer,    M. 

*  A  plaintiff  thus  explained  his  cause 
To  counsel  learned  in  the  laws : 
*'  My  bond-maid  lately  ran  away, 
And  iu  her  flight  was  met  by  A, 
Who,  knowing  she  belong^  to  me, 
Espous'd  her  to  his  servant  B. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage,  pray. 
Do  they  belong  to  me,  or  A  ?" 

The  lawyer,  true  to  his  vocation,  ^ 

,     Gave  sign  of  deepest  cogitation, 
Look'd  at  a  score  of  books,  or  near, 
Then  hemm'd,  and  said,  "  your  case  is  clear. 
Those  children,  so  begot  by  B 
Upon  your  handmaid  must,  you  see. 
Be  your's,  or  A's. — Now,  this  I  say : 
They  can't  be  your's,  if  they  to  A 
Belong — it  follows  then,  of  course, 
That  if  they  are  not  his,  they're  your's. 
Therefore — by  my  advice — in  short. 
You'll  take  the  opinion  of  the  court.' — p.  451. 

We  are  not  much  dissatisfied  with  the  following  observations 
prefixed  to  some  *  extracts  from  the  Grecian  drama.' 

^  Notwithstanding  the  success  with  which  Potter's  faithful  and  ani- 
mated translations  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Grecian  drama,  have  de- 
servedly been  attended,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  true 
spirit  of  their  poetry  might  be  more  nearly  attained,  by  adopting  the 
sonorous  and  majestic  couplet,  which  Dryden  wished  to  introduce  on 
the  English  stage,  in'  imitation  of  Comeiile  and  Racine ;  and  which, 
however  unsuitable  to  the  purpose  of  representing  violent  and  sudden 
emotions,  is  peculiarly  welt  adapted  as  the  vehicle  both  of  declama- 
tory passion,  and  of  pathetic  sweetness/' 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  from  the  most  touching  and 
tender  scenes  of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  the  thoughts  such  as  are  most 
in  unison  with  those  domestic  feelings  which  come  home  to  every 
hearty  and  the  classical  allusions  so  natural  and  intelligible  as  not 
to  be  displeasing  even  to  the  English  reader  who  seeks  only  for 
beauty  of  poetry,  and  has  no  additional  source  of  gratification  in 
meeting  with  a  spirited  version  of  his  favorite  passages .  yet  we 
should  say  that  the  attempt  had  decidedly  failed,  if  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  depended  on  the  detached  specimens  before  us.  We 
must,  however,  make  two  exceptions;  the  first  iq  favor  of  the 

translation 
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tnmslatioii  of  a  chorus  in  the  Alcestis  of  Earipides,  the  odier 
die  address  of  a  daughter  to  her  father,  conjuring  him  to  spare  her 
life;  and  both  of  singular  3)eauty. 

Address  or  the  Chorus  to  Alcestis,    M. 

*  Daughter  of  Pelias  !  peaceful  sleep 
In  Pluto's  mansions  cold  and  deep. 

Where  the  bright  sun  can  enter  never ! 
And  may  the  gloomy  monarch  know, 
And  he,  the  steersman  old  and  slow, 
By  whom  the  ghosts  are  wafted  o'er, 
To  that  uncomfortable  shore. 

No  spirit  half  so  lovely  ever, 
Kor  half  so  pure,  his  boat  did  tska' 
On  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Stygian  lake. 
Thy  name  preserved  in  sweetest  lays, 
The  sacred  bards  of  future  days 
The  seven-string'd  lyre  shall  tune  to  thee. 
Waking  its  mountain-melodv ; 
Or  in  harmonious  notes  shall  sing, 
What  time  the  rosy-bosom'd  spring 

Bedews  with  April  showers 
Fair  Sparta's  walls,  and  all  the  night. 
The  full  moon  pours  her  silver  light 

On  Athens'  heav'n-loved  towers. 
'  Oh !  could  the  power  of  verse  recall 
Thy  ghost  from  Pluto's  dreary  hall, 

And  dark  Cocytus*  spectred  wave ! 
Oh !  could  it  bid  thy  spirit  stray 
Back  to  the  cheerful  light  of  day, 

And  break  the  darkness  of  the  gr^ve ! 

*  Most  lov^d,  most  honoured  shade,  £ftrewell ! 

We  know  not  what  the  gods  below 

Will  measure  out  of  bliss  or  woe ; 
Yet  may  thy  gentle  spirit  dwell, 
In  those  dark  realms  to  which  it  fled. 
Most  blest  among  the  peaceful  dead ! 

*  Nor  thou,  afflicted  husband,  mourn 
That  voyage  whence  is  no  return, 

And  which  we  all  are  doomM  to  try ; 
The  gods'  great  offspring,  battle-slain, 
*Mid  common  heroes  press  the  plain, 

And  undistinguish'd  die.  ! 

*  But  she  who  nobly  died,  to  save 

A  husband  from  the  cheerless  grave, 

Though  seen  no  more  by  mortal  eye,  | 

Shines,  a  bright  power,  above  the  sky. 

Hail,  lovely  Tight  of  Pherae's  vale ! 

^lest  guardian  of  the  wand*ring  stranger^  hail  T— p.  243.  ,' 

Tkom 
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From  the  Iphigekxa  in  Aulis  of  Euripides. 

Iphigenia  to  jigamemnon. 
*  Had  I  the  voice  of  Orpheus,  that  piy  song 
The  unbending  strength  of  rocks  might  lead  along. 
Melt  the  rude  soul,  and  make  the  stubborn  bow. 
That  voice  might  heaven  inspire  to  aid  me  now. 
But  now,  ungifted  as  I  am,  untaught 
To  pour  the  plaint  of  sorrow  as  I  ought, 
Tears,  the  last  refuge  of  a  suppliant's  prayer. 
Tears  yet  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare. 
Father,  to  thee  I  bow,  and  low  on  earth 
Clasp  the  dear  knees  of  him  who  gave  me  birth — 
•    Have  mercy  on  my  youth !  oh,  think  how  sweet 
To  view  the  light,  and  glow  with  vkal  heat ! 
Let  me  not  quit  this  cheerful  scene,  to  brave 
The  dark  uncertain  horrors  of  the  grave ! 

I  was  the  first  on  whom  you  fondly  smiled, 
And  straining  to  your  bosom,  called,  *  My  child !' 
Canst  thou  forget  how  on  thy  neck  I  hung, 
And  lisp'd,  *  My  father!'  with  an  infant  tongue? 
How  'midst  the  interchange  of  holy  bliss, 
The  child's  caresses,  and  the  parent's  kiss, 

*  And  shall  I  see  my  daughter,'  wouldst  thou  say, 

*  Blooming  in  charms  among  the  fair  and  gay  ? 
Of  some  illustrious  youth  the  worthy  bride, 
The  beauty  of  his  palace  and  the  prided 

*  Perhaps,   I  answer'd  with  a  playful  air,  ~ 

'  And  dares  my  father  hope  admittance  there, 
Or  think  his  prosperous  child  will  e'er  repay 
His  cares,  and  wipe  the  tears  of  age  away 
Then,  round  that  dearest  neck  I  clung,  which  yet 
I  bathe  in  tears — I  never  can  forget ; 
— But  thou  remember'st  not  how  then  I  smiled— 
'Tis  vanish'd  all — and  thou  wilt  slay  thy  child. 

Oh !  slay  me  not !  respect  a  mother's  throes. 
And  spare  her  age  unutterable  woes  I 
Oh,  slay  me  not ! — or — if  it  be  decreed — 
(Great  God  avert  it !)  if  thy  child  must  bleed. 
At  least  look  on  her,  kiss  her,  let  her  have 
Some  record  of  her  father  in  the  grave ! 
Oh  come,  my  brother  1  join  with  me  in  prayer ! 
Lift  up  thy  little  hands,  and  bid  him  spare! 
Thou  wouldst  not  lose  thy  sister !  e'en  in  thee, 
Poor  child,  exists  some  sense  of  misery — 
— Look,  father,  look !  his  silence  pleads  for  me. 
IVe  both  inCreat  thee — I,  with  virgin  fear^, 
He,  with  the  eloquence  of  infant  tears. 

Oh,  what  a  dreadful  thought  it  is,  to  die ! 

To  leave  the  freshness  of  this  upper  sky,  ^ 

For 
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For  the  cold  horrore  of  the  funeral  rite, 
The  land  of  ghosts,  and  everlasting  night! 

?h,  slay  me  not !  the  weariest  life  that  pain, 
he  fever  of  disgrace,  the  lengthen'd  chain 
Of  slavery,  can  impose  on  mortal  breath, 
Is  real  bliss  "  to  what  we  fear  of  death."* — p.  264. 

Frequent  use  has  been  made  of  the  stores  of  French  literature 
lately  opened  to  us.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Bland  has  a  great 
predilection  for  the  French  i/vits.  He  seems  to  be  faoiiliar  with 
the  productions  of  Du  Fresnoy,  and  Baraton,  and  Chardon,  and 
Moncrify  and  does  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  miscellane^ 
ous  nature  of  the  illustrations^  by  introducing  them  in  an  English 
dresSy  as  often  as  any  similitude  of  thought  or  subject  allows.  Two 
valuable  recent  publications  have  contributed  whatever  was  want- 
ing to  make  us  ^orooghly  acquainted  with  the  taste  in  writing  and 
conversation  which  prevailed  among  the  Parisian  beaux  esprits  of 
the  last  century,  llie  anonymous  treatise  De  la  Litterature  Fran- 
^aise  pendant  le  Idme  Siicle,  describes  the  result  of  their  hours  of 
seriousness  and  study;  and  Baron  Griuim  s  more  desultory  work 
has  supplied  all  that  remained  to  be  learned  respecting  their  move- 
ments in  private  life,  when  no  part  was  to  be  acted,  no  character 
to  be  kept  up ;  in  their  jests  and  quarrels^  in  their  parties  and 
retirements. 

*  Nam  verae  voces  turn  demum  pectore  ah  imo 
Ejiciuntur,  et  eripitur  persona,  manet  res.' 

From  this  source  Mr.  Bland  has  gleaned  tM'o  or  three  happily 
expressed  trifles  which  are  not  above  the  level  of  what  we  expected 
from  the  heartlessness  and  frivolity  which  characterised  what  wa| 
called  la  society  of  the  French  metropolis.  The  following  are  fa- 
vourable specimens  of  the  peculiar  character  of  French  sprightli- 
ness.  The  original  of  the  portrait  in  the  first  is  to  be  seen  in 
every  circle  of  all  societies. 

*  Avoir  Tesprit  has  et  vulgaire, 
Manger,  dormir,  et  ne  Hen  faire, 
Ne  rien  savoir,  n'apprendre  rien ; 

C'est  le  naturel  d'  Isabelle, 
Qui  semble  pour  tout  entretien, 

Dire  seulement — ^Je  suis  belle/ 

'  To  have*  a  talent  base  and  low, 
To  live  in  state  of  vegetation, 
To  eat,  drink,  nothing  learn,  nor  know. 
Such  is  the  genius  of  Miss  Kitty, 
Who  seems,  for  all  her  conversation, 
To  say — Look  at  me,  I  am  pretty.'    B. — p.  174, 
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'  Le  premier  joor  da  mois  de  Mai 
Fut  le  plus  heareux  de  ma  vie  ; 
Le  beau  dessein  qoe  je  formai 
Le  premier  jour  du  mois  de  Mai. 
Je  vous  TiSy  et  je  vous  aimai. 
Si  ce  dessein  vous  piut,  Silvie, 
Le  premier  jour  du  mois  de  Mai 
Fut  le  plus  heureux  de  ma  vie.' 

*  The  rooming  of  the  first  of  May 
To  me  was  happier  far  than  any ; 
I  thought  on  that  which  made  me  gay. 
The  morning  of  the  first  of  May. 
I  saw  and  loved  thee  on  that  day : 
If  what  I  thought  on  pleased  thee,  Fanny, 
The  morning  of  the  first  of  May 
To  me  was  happier  fiir  than  any.' — ^B*— p.  376. 

On  a  Statue  of  Cupid, 

*  D'aucun  Dieu  Ton  n'a  dit  tant  de  mal  et  de  bien. 
Le  plus  grand  des  malheurs  est  de  n'en  dire  rien.' 

*  Of  all  the  deities  that  shed 

On  earth  (heir  influence  from  above. 
So  much  has  never  y^t  been  said. 
Both  good  and  evil,  as  of  love. 

*  Yet,  for  whatever  joy  we  bless, 

Or  for  whatever  pain  we  flout  him, 
His  is  the  worst  unhappiness 

Who  knows  not  what  to  say  about  him.'    M. — p.  401  • 

We  have  noticed  several  instances  where,  in  our  opinion,  the 
sense  of  the  original  has  been  misconceived. 

•  And  thou 
O  lamp,  bear'st  witness  to  her  altered  vow,' — p.  7* 

conveys  to  the  English  reader  no  idea  of  the  turn  in  the  Greece. 

The  idea  in  die  last  line  of  the  following  stanza  is  very  poetical, 

but  in  our  conception  very  different  froip  that  conveyed  by  the 

original. 

UncERTAnr,  443,  (444.)  iii.  245. 

Death  the  wmersal  Lot.     B. 

*  The  bath,  obsequious  beauty's  smile. 

Wine,  fragrance,  music's  heavenly  breath. 
Can  but  our  hastening  hours  beguile, 
And  dope  the  path  that  leads  t<i  death. 

*  OiM(  X4II  r»  Xorr^A  luu  ii  vi^i  Kw^tv  f^am, 

9|trrf^v  «4<^wfi  TUP  Ihf  ik  hfi^u 

*  AllusioB 
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Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  immortality  of  Cleombrotus  the 
Ambracioty  from  the  time  of  Cicero  to  that  of  Milton.  The  force 
of  the  celebrated  epigram  of  Callimachus  on  this  subject,  is  quite 
lost  in  the  paraphrastic  translation  of  the  concluding  hue. 

Iff  TO  oi^i  ^X^i  y^y^f^  My«^i|afM90(. 

But  Plato's  reason  caught  his  youthful  eye. 
And  fix'd  his  soul  on  immortality/ — ^p.  113. 

The  desultory  and  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  notes  \vhicfa  form 
80  large  a  part  of  this  volume,  opens  a  wide  field  for  remark,  but 
our  extracts  have  been  already  so  considerable  that  we  cannot 
venture  upon  them.  Briefly,  however,  we  may  observe,  that 
amidst  much  ingenious  and  amusing  criticium,  there  are  to  be  found 
in  them  a  laborious  trifling  which  occasionally  fatigues  us,  and  an 
eifort  altc^tiier  disproportioned  to  the  effect  meant  to  be  pro- 
duced. Were  this  part  of  the  work  reduced  to  half  its  present 
bulk,  (and  we  hope  that  opportunities  will  not  be  wanting,)  we 
might  then  expect  to  receive  a  volume  of  which  the  Illustrations 
should  not  be  unworthy  of  the  text. 


Aet.  VII.  An  Inquirif  into  the  State  of  National  Subsistence^ 
as  connected  with  the  Progress  of  Wealth  and  Population,  By 
W.T. Comber.  London:  Cadell  and  Davies.  1808.  8vo.  pp. 
382. 

TN  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  work  which  was  pub- 
-^  lished  five  years  ago,  we  are  aware  that  we  deviate  from  our 
usual  practice:  but  the  deviation  is,  we  hope,  excusable;  because 
that  work  has  derived,  from  very  recent  circumstances,  a  degree  of 
importance  which  it  did  not  possess  when  it  was  first  presented  to 
the  public.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed at  an  early  period  of  the  last  session,  '  to  inquire  into  the 
Com  Trade  of  the  united  kingdom,'  have,  in  their  report  to  the 
House,  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  existing  system  of  laws  for  the 
control  of  uie  importation  and  exportation  of  com,  and  in  lieu  of 
such  system,  the  chairman  of  that  committee  has  proposed  to  the 
House  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which  the  object  is  to  secure  to 
tfab  country  a  corn-trade  unfettered  by  regulations,  but  subject  to 
duties,  so  graduated,  as  to  protect  the  British  growers  and  consumers, 
against  those  great  and  sudden  variations  in  the  price  of  grain,  which 
have  hitherto  been  occasioned  by  correspondent  fluctuations  in  the 
supply  and  demand.  Thus  far,  the  opinions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  exactly  coincide  with  those  ef  Mr.  Comber,  whose  in- 
quiry we  will  now  proceed  to  examine. 

The 
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The  author  designates  himself,  in  his  preface,  as  a  '  practical 
writer/  and  laments  that  his  habits  (commercial  habits  we  pre- 
sume) ^  have  been  adverse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  attain- 
ments of  literature;'  ^et  he  appears  to  have  studied,  with  much  at- 
tention, tlie  best  writers  on  political  economy;  and  we  think  that 
the  diligence  with  which  he  has  collected  a  large  stock  of  useful  ma- 
terials, and  the  candour  and  good  sense  with  which  he  uses  them, 
afford  a  full  compensation  for  the  few  faults  of  his  style;  which, 
perhaps,  is^sometanes  too  diffuse,  and  rather  too  much  laboured, 
but  never  so  far  as  to  become  perplexed  or  uointelUgible.  His 
^  Inquiry,'  indeed,  is  carried  to  a  length  which  many  of  his  readers 
may  be  inclined  to  think  excessive;  but  he  excises  himself  by  al- 
leging the  necessity  of  combating  the  many  strange  and  contradic- 
tory theories  which  some  modem  writers  have  endeavoured  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  wise  and  sober  doctrines  of  Dr.  Smith:— 

*  Writers,  (says  he,)  from  the  bias  of  their  own  minds,  have  given  a 
latitude  and  universaliJty  to  principles,  evidently  secondary  in  their  na- 
ture, and  limited  in  their  operation,  which  form  the  basis  of  particular 
theories.  Some,  with  Mr.  Malthus,  deduce  all  the  political  and  moral 
evils  which  exist  in  society,  from  an  excess  of  population,  inferring  a 
deficiency  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  decay  of  our  wealth  and 
prosperity,  from  this  cause ;  and,  as  a  practical  result,  recommend  dis- 
couri^ements  to  the  further  increase  of  the  species.  Others,  viewing 
population  as  a  means  of  increasing  wealth,  consider  depopulation  and 
decline  as  synonymous;  they  regard  the  actual  production  of  subsist- 
ence as  already  superabundant,  which,  by  enabling  every  order  in  the 
state  to  consume  an  increased  quantity,  generates  lu.xury;  and  consider 
this  as  inevitably  producing  a  decay  of  industry,  which  will  be  followed 
by  depopulation  and  decline.  While  some  trace  all  our  riches  to  our 
commerce,  and  triumphantly  produce  the  imports  and  exports  as  the 
barometer  of  national  wealth,  others  as  confidently  deny  that  commerce 
is  any  means  of  increasing  wealth,  whatever  it  may  be  of  distributing  it. 
By  some  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  increase  of  taxes,  by  raising 
the  price  of  our  manufactures  to  the  foreign  consumer,  has  a  tendency 
to  occasion  a  decay  of  the  employments  oi  industry,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  poor;  whilst  others  contend,  that  by  prolonging  the  ac- 
tion of  necessity,  they  stimulate  to  industry,  and  are  one  of  me  chief 
causes  of  national  wealth.' 

Instead  of  entangling  himself  ia  the  labyrinth  of  theory,  our  au« 
ihor  undertakes  to  trace,  from  the  commencement  of  English  his- 
tory, the  circumstances  which  have  actually  attended,  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  the  progress  of  wealth,  population,  and  agriculture ;  occasion- 
ally commenting  on  the  facts  which  he  produces,  and  applying 
them  to  each  of  the  conflicting  systems  above-mentioned;  but  par- 
ticularly to  that  of  Mr.  JVlalthus,  whom  he  justly  considers  as  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  tenets  of 
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political  eeonoiay.  Such  a  task,  it  i*  obvious,  could  not  be  ^om- 
pkted  within  very  narrow  limitu;  but  as  only  a  small  porlioii  of  Mr. 
Comber's  Inottiry  is  immediately  suited  to  our  purpose,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a  very  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  that  part 
of  his  agricultural  history,  which  is  antecedent  to  the  establishment 
of  any  regular  code  of  laws,  for  the  encouragement  of  tillage. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  no  degree  of  industry  can 
enable  an  historian  to  glean,  from  the  early  annals  of  this  country, 
a  certain  khowledge  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  or  of  the 
quantity  of  subsistence  afforded  by  agriculture,  at  different  remote 
periods.  The  first  document  of  this  kind,  which  our  author  has 
quoted,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  at  which  time  (i.  e.  in 
1377)  the  population  df  England  and  Wales  appears  to  have 
amounted  to  no  more  than  two  aiid  a  half  millions  of  soul».  The 
next  estimate  of  the  population  is  in  1575,  during  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, when  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  found  to  be  4,600,000 ; 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  had 
doubled  itself  during  the  two  last  centuries ;  and  lastly,  the  returns 
made  to  the  legislature  under  the  population  act  in  1801,  have 
shewn,  that  after  an  interval  of  £25  years,  the  population  had  beeiv 
once  more  doubled.  These  documents,  though  perhaps  not  strictly 
accurate,  are  sufiicient  to  prove,  that  though  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation, and  of  subsistence  in  this  country,  may  have  been  occasion-^ 
ally  interrupted  during  some  short  intervals,  yet  during  the  last  four 
hundred  years  at  least,  a  great  augmentation  has  taken  place  in  the 

1>roduce  of  each  succeeding  century ;  an  augmentation  which  has 
ately  proceeded  with  a  uniformly  accelerated  ropidity.  This  in- 
crease, indeed,  has  been  viewed,  by  some  philosophers,  as  a  just 
subject  of  alarm.  Mr.  Maldius,  to  whom  we  owe  our  thanks  for 
the  boldness  with  which  he  has  opposed  some  errors  of  modern  phi- 
lanthropists, and  for  the  just  and  popular  arguments  by  which  he 
has  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  supplying,  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  rich  and  idle,  those  means  of  subsist^ice  which  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  labour  of  the  industrious,  has  been  grievously 
scared  by  this  new  phantom.  Because  mankind  have  a  tendency 
to  propagate  their  species,  and  to  devour  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
whilst  that  earth  does  not  possess  a  reciprocal  power  of  increasing 
its  own  surface,  be  thinks  that  the  limited  quantity  of  provender  in  the 
whole  world  must,  ultimately,  be  insufficient  foi:  the  growing  num- 
ber of  mouths;  and  hence  he  concludes  that  our  only  chance  of 
retarding  that  starvation,  which  will  be  our  inevitable  lot,  is  to  prac- 
tise celibacy,  and  to  employ  as  mimy  as  possible  of  our  manufac- 
turers (who  are  far  too  numerous,  and  fr^htfully  prolific)  in  rainng 
com  for  exportation. 

Our  author  replies,  that  this  opinion,  like  some  others  inciilcated 
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by  the  ingenious  essayist,  is  deduced,  not  from  the  simple  and  long 
established  truth  to  which  it  is  professedly  a  corollary,  but  from  the 
mystical  sense  of  the  words  in  which  he  has  envelop^  his  pralimi- 
naiy  axiom.  A  man  of  plain  sense,  will  probably  be  startled  at 
beiiig  told  that  population  and  subsistence  cannot  possibly  proceed 
at  the  same  rate,  the  one  always  increasing  in  a  geometrical,  and 
the  other  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  It  would  naturally  occur  to  him, 
that  the  whole  human  race  having  been  derived  from  two  original 
parents,  each  generation  must  have  found  or  created  the  means  of 
subsistence;  and  he  must,  thence,  be  disposed  to  infer,  that  man 
and  his  food  will  continue  their  journey  as  amicably  as  heretofore; 
and  he  will  not  readily  believe,  that  their  nearer  approach  to  their 
conunon  goal,  will  be  likely  to  disturb  their  harmony.  It  will,  also, 
occur  to  him,  that  the  poM'er  of  reproduction  implanted  in  all  ani- 
mated nature  may  be  still  left,  without  danger,  under  die  control 
of  the  Author  of  nature,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  provide 
^against  its  influence,  by  attempting  to  eradicate  the  natural  pro- 
pensities of  our  species,  or  to  change  die  natural  course  of  human 
industry. 

If  the  project  of  Mr.  Mai  thus  were  realized,  such  a  change  in 
die  state  of  society  would,  in  our  author's  opinion,  produce  effects 
exacdy  opposite  to  those  so  confidendy  anticipated.  Supposing 
the  class  of  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  be  in  excess,  it  fel- 
lows that  these  redundant  members  of  the  class  must  be  fed,  not 
from  our  home  stock  of  provisions,  but  from  that  of  some  foreign 
nation  which  consumes  the  produce  of  their  labour.  The  advan- 
tage of  their  residence  here  consists  in  their  occasional  supply  of 
men  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  Meanwhile,  the  remainder  of 
their  class,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  national 
produce  can  feed,  being  compelled  to  give  for  their  food  the  largest 
equivalent  that  their  powers  of  labour  can  afford,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  agricultural  class  will  acquire  as  great,  and  the  manufac- 
turing class  as  small  a  proiit  as  possible,  from  their  respective 
exertions. 

But  if,  die  population  of  the  country  remaining  unaltered,  the 
manufacturers  now  employed  in  working  for  the  foreign  demand, 
were  suddenly  transferred  to  tillage,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  totkl 
change  in  the  comparative  comforts  of  the  two  classes,  would  be 
the  only  consequence.  Those  writers  who,  like  Mr.  Malthns, 
bestow  great  and  extravagant  eulogiums  on  die  policy  of  exporting 
grain,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  this  is  not  necessarily  practica- 
ble. Every  trad^  is  an  exdiange  of  equivalents :  but  if  a  super- 
abundance of  wheat  were  actually  created  in  Great  Britain,  to 
what  country  could  we  send  it,  with  the  hope  of  exchanging  it 
for  an  equivalent  \vhich  should  repay  the  expenses  of  the  frumer  f 
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When  all  our  neighbours  have  been  desolated  by  a  War  expressly 
Imaged  against  commerce  and  manufactures^  a  war  which  has 
Swept  away  the  accumulated  capital  of  ages^  and  has  left  to  the 
ccmquered,  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  extorting  from  their  soil 
the  first  necessaries  of  life,  can  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world 
radonally  undertake  the  task  of  providing  Europe  with  those  nece»- 
aarieSy  and  neglect  its  natund  advantages  in  pursuit  of  a  trade 
to  be  carried  on  in  competition  with  America^  and  Poland^  from 
.whose  abundant  supply  we  have  so  often  found  relief  in  times  of 
very  distressing  necessity  ?  It  is  expedient^ — ^it  is  necessary^  to 
call  out  all  the  resources  which  can  be  derived  frotti  our  own 
90fl,  as  a  security  against  those  evils,  to  which  a. series  of  untoward 
reasons  nuiy  i^omctimes  expone  our  numerous  and  growing  popu- 
lation; and  the  means  of  attaining  ibis  security,  are  certainly 
within  our  reach^  liut  why  propose  to  ourselves  a  new  and  unne- 
cessary ol^ect,  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  own  circumstances, 
and  with  the  actual  situation  of  all  our  neighbours? 

The  present  state  of  the  continent,  indeed,  very  nearly  resem- 
bles that  of  England,  during  the  reigns  of  our  Norman  line  of 
kings;  because  that  feudal  system,  which  is  the  system  of  all 
conquerors^  still  subsists,  with  slight  differences  of  modification, 
in  the  whole  Turkisii  empire;  iu  that  of  Russia;  in  Poland;  and 
must,  if  Buonaparte  should  ultimately  succeed  in  his  efforts, 
be  Portly  established  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and 
f  ranee. 

Our  ancestoi's  were,  during  some  centuries,  a  nation  of  vassals 
and  serfs  doomed,  alternately,  to  fight  and  to  labour  for  the  lords 
«»f  the  soil,  and  to  supply  those  task-masters  with  the  articles  of 
jnw  produce  which  were  exchanged  for  the  manu&ctures  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  more  costly  products  of  the  East,  for  grain,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  foreign  market ;  because  tlie  agriculture  of  the 
Flemings  kept  pace  with  their  industry;  the  commercial  republics 
of  Italy  were  amply  fed  by  their  own  fertile  territories ;  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  portioned  out,  like  England,  into  baronial  dix-^ 
tricts,  afforded  a  very  precarious  supply,  to  a  very  scanty  stock  of 
iubabitjmts.  A  strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  our  history,  during 
the  period  which  in^mediately  foUowed  the  termination  of  tbe 
contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  We  all  know 
that  tbe  establishment  of  regal  power  on  the  ruins  of  feudal  anar» 
chy,  was  accompanied  by  the  cession  of  numerous  advantages  to 
tbe  people ;  whose  industry,  since  this  dawn  of  liberty,  baa  been 
progressive.  Yet  all  historians  have  agreed  to  point  to  dua  period, 
as  remarkable  for  the  sudden  and  general  decline  of  tiktage.  Thia 
was  not  occasioned  by  the  false  policy  of  the  govenioent;  on  die 
contrary,  the  numerous  enactments  by  Henry  Vil,  Henry  VUI, 
VOL*  X.  NO*  XIX*  li  Jidward 
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Edward  Vf,  Philip  and  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  (all  of  whkh  are 
recicied  by  Mr.  Comber,)  are  obvioubly  so  many  angry  manifestos 
against  the  dangerous  extension  of  pasuirage.  This  extension  was 
the  spontaneous  act  of  individuals,  probably  taking  a  very  just  view 
of  their  own  interests.  The  population  of  the  country  was  con- 
tinually increasing ;  so  that  if  any  foreign  demand  for  grain  had 
existed,  the  demand  for  wool  could  not  .have  occasioned  any 
change  in  the  object  of  our  national  agriculture.  The  Dutch, 
indeed,  about  this  time,  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  subsequent  greatness;  and  gradually 
acquiring  a  population  far  beyond  their  own  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence, created  a  market  for  com  which  tended  to  encourage  a 
competition  of  supply  amongst  the  agricultural  nations.  .  France, 
also,  thought  fit,,  for  some  time,  to  import  large  quantities  of 
grain  for  the  support  of  her  numerous  manufacturers ;  and  Por- 
tugal, for  the  sake  of  encouraging  her  vineyards,  has  derived  a 
great  part  of  her  subsistence  from  foreigners.  In  all  these  trades^ 
England,  from  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  has  attempted  to  share  as 
largely  as  possible ;  insomuch  that  our  usual  exports  of  com,  a  little 
before  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  amounted  to  not  less  than 
one«-tentli  of  our  annual  growth;  bat  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  17o6,  they  began  to  decline,  and  in  1767|  ceased  altos 
gether.  Since  that' period,  the  price  of  com  has  been  constantly 
higher  in  Great  Britain  than  in. France;  in  Holland;  in  the  couti* 
tries  round  the  Baltic ;  or  in  America ;  aud  the  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  has  been  a  progressive  importation,  to  an  amount 
rather  exceeding  that  of  our  foraier  export. 

It  is  evident  that  this  great  change  in  tlie  state  of  our  commer* 
cial  relations,  has  been  produced  by  a  variety  of  conspiring  causes. 
Tlie  peace  of  1763,  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  the  possession  of 
a  vast  empire  in  the  East,  of  which  the  revenues,  together  with 
the  profits  of  a  most  lucrative  commerce,  were  annually  poured 
into  this  comitry;  it  extended  our  dominion  ov»  the  whole  western 
coast  of  the  Atlantic ;  it  increased  our  possessions  iu  the  West 
Indies;  and  leaving  us  apparently  without  a  rival,  inspired  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  the  power  and  stability  of  what  now 
began  to  be  called  the  British  empire.  But  it  is  clear  that,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  previous  disposition  of  the  country,  a 
vast  and  sudden  influx  of  wealth  could  not  fail  of  exciting,  amongst 
that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  whom  it  was  distributed,  the 
habits  of  more  profusion  and  expenditure ;,  and  the  British  being 
already  a  commercial  and  highly  industrious  nation,  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  wealth  was,  thmfore,  most  extensive.  From  this 
period  wheat,  which  had  formerly  been  considered  in  this,  as  it 
still  is  in  almost  everyother  country,  to  be  a  sort  of  luxury,  bqpm 
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to  suppknt  the  inferior  kinds  of  graio  as  an  article  of  food'  for  tk^ 
poorer  classes.  The  power  of  consumiiig  it  Mras  increased; 
and  the  number  of  consumers  was  augmented  by  ike  multitude 
of  foreign  workmen  and  navigators,  who  were  attracted  by  the 
demand  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce.  Consequently,  it  was 
scarcely  posnible  that  the  national  agriculture  should  continue  to 
afford  a  surplus  of  grain  for  export:  nor  did  it*  '  The  avenge  an* 
nual  produce  of  wheat,  (says  Mr.  Comber,  p.  180.)  at  the  begin-  * 
niog  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  was  about  3,800,000 
quarters,  of  which  about  QQOyOOO  had  been  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom, leaving  about  three  afd;  a  half  millions  for  home  consump- 
tion. In  1773,  the  produce  of  wheat  was  stated  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  four  millions,  of  which  the  whole,  and  above 
100,000  imported,  were  consumed  in  the  kingdom.'  It  deems,  then, 
that  the  increase  of  the  annual  consumption,  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years,  (ten  of  which  were  subsequent  to  the  peace^)  was  600,000 
quarters,  and  the  augment  of  our  annual  growth  dOO,000.  Tlie 
rise  of  price  also,  as  might  be  expected,  was  considerable;  and  the 
effect  produced  by  the  change  in  the  maricet,  on  the  interests  of  our 
com  growers  was,  that  instead  of  sellii^  to  the  exporter  300,000 
quarters  at  33^.  6d;,  they  supplied  their  own  countrymen  with 
500,000,  at  458.  6d.,  these  being  the  average  prices  of  the  10  years 
which  preceded,  and  of  the  ten  which  followed  1764.  Thus  hr, 
it  is  plain  that  British  agriculture  participated  laigely  in  the  general 
prosperity. 

lliis  prosperity,  however,  was  now  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
revolution  in  Am^ica,  which  commenced  with  the  seiseure  of  the 
tea  at  Boston,  in  December  1773,  and  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  and  in  1775  by 
a  declaration  of  war.  During  the  whole  progress  of  that  most 
{disastrous  conflict,  the  agricultural,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
classes  in  Great  Britain,  could  not  fail  to  suiEer  most  severdy,  al- 
though our  cultivators  were  little  injured  by  foreign  competition. 
The  annual  excess  of  import,  on  an  average  of  the  ten  years  pro- 
ceeding the  peace  of  1783,  did  not  amount  to  729OOO  quarters;  but 
the  general  distress  of  the  country  kept  down  the  price,  and  the  ca- 
pital which  could  be  spared  for  the  improvement  of  cultivation  was 
so  small,  that  land  was  frequently  sold,  towards  the  close  of  the 
war,  at  twenty-two,  and  even  twenty  years  purchase. 

The  ten  years  of  peace,  which  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  and  the  war  into  which  we  were  driven  by  the  French  revo- 
lution, restored  our  finances,  revivjed  our  commerce  and-manufac* 
tures,  and  almost  obliterated  the  fecollection  of  the  losses  so  lately 
sustained.  Never,  probably,  was  the  improvement  of  Great  Bn* 
lain  in  all  the  useful  arts,  sq  conspicuous  as  during  this  short  and 
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happy  interval.  Tlie  annual  >eoiuiumption  of  wheat  advanced,  in 
conseijuence  of  our  increasing  wealth  and  population,  to  six  mil* 
iions  of  quarters,  lof  which  c^ily  189,000  were  imported ;  so  that 
the  annnal  produce  of  1793  exceeded  that  of  J  773  by  not  less  than 
1,8120,000  quarters^ 

From  1793  to  the  present  moment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  and  feverish  respite  produced  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  every 
year  has  been  passed  in  a  repetition  of  efforts  the  most  exhausting^ 
and  amidst  dangers  which  immediately  threatened  our  existence. 
Yet  we  have  the  consolation  to  know^at  the  main  sinews  of  our 
strength,  the  numbers  of  a  free  ailri^'lMave  pieople,  and  ample  in* 
ternal  means  of  feeding  them,  have  not  yet  begun  to  foil  us.  A 
comparison  of  the  returns  to  the  population  acts  in  1801  and  1811, 
indicates  an  increase  of  the  inhabitants  Of  Great  Britain,  during 
that  interval,  of  more*  than  1,400,000;  and  although  the  progress 
of  population  in  Ireland  is  supposed  to  have  been  still  more  rapid^ 
.we 'learn  from  the  report  of  the  late  committee  on  com,  that 

*  When  the  continental  system  put  an  end  to  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  those  countries  from  which  com  is  usually  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  except  through  the  means  of  licences,  and  thus  im- 
posed great  difficulties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com ;  though 
the  prices  continued  to  advance,  the  quantity  of  corn  grown  in  conse^ 
quance  of  this  advance  in  price,  and  of  the  steadiness  of  the  price,  par- 
ticularly ia  Ireland^  has  been  so  much  greater  than  it  was  before  for 
many  years,  that  the  supply,  in  the  last  year,  was  equal  to  the  coor 
sumption/ 

From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  although  tba  actual  internal 
supply  of  corn  has  been  uniformly  inferior  to  the  demand,  and  has 
consequently  occasioned  a  regular  excess  of  importation,  yet  the  , 
power  of  raising  an  iacreased  quantity  of  produce,  Ailly  propor- 
tionate to  the  increasing  population  of  the  country,  has  never  been 
deficient.  It  follows,  that  the  expansion  of  that  power  which  has 
now  been  so  unexpectedly  displayed,  must  have  been  hitherto 
counteracted  by  some  powerful  obstacle;  and  because  the  com 
trade  has  long  been  subjected  lo  a  system  of  reflations,  it  may  be 
presumed  that,  in  this  system,  the  obstacle  will  be  foimd.  The 
history  of  these  laws  may  be  comprised  in  a  very  few  words ;  but 
xke  spirit  in  which  they  were  enacted,  and  their  practical  tendetfcy, 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation. 

•  Though  the  extension  of  tillage  was  an  object  of  constant 
anxiety  to  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  and  though  the  ex- 
portation'of  grain,  as  an  encouragement  to  such  extension,  was 
promoted  by  them  as  far  as  possible,  it  was  not  till  the  acoessioa 
of  the-Stuarts  that  the  com  trade,  in  consequence  of  a  foreign  de- 
mand, began  to  acquire  some  importance ;  and  that  the  laws  for 
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tbe  regqlatioQ  of  it  were  matured  into  a  system.  Indeed,  the  do- 
mestic trade,  in  every  article,  must  precede  the  foreign  trade :  and 
a  free  internal  commerce  of  grain  had  been  hitherto  opposed,  both 
by  the  jealousy  of  government  and  by  popular  prejudice*  Tho 
dread  of  encouraging  any  intervention  between  tbe  grower  and  con* 
sumer  of  com  had  even  survived  the  commonwealth,  and  the  sta« 
tute  of  the  15th  Charles  II.  (1663)  is  cited  as  the  first  law  which 
gave  a  permission  to  *  buy  in  an  open  market,  and  lay  up  and  keep 
ill  granary,  and  sell  again'  such  pom  as  shall  have  been  bought 
under  certain  prices  dberein  mentioned.  The  same  statute  per« 
mita  the  exportation  of  com  which  by  l£th  Charles. II.  bad  been 
previously  allowed  at  the  price  of  40s.  whenever  wheat  shall  not 
exceed  48^.  the  quarter ;  and  even  this  limitation  was  taken  off  by 
22d  Charles  II.  in  consideration  of  a  small,  and  indeed  merely  a 
nominal  tax,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  imported  wheat  is  auijK 
jected  to  a  duty  of  l6s.  whenever  the  price  of  the  homenaarket 
shall  not  exceed  53s.  4d.; — of  Ss*  when  the  price  shall  not  exceed 
805.; — and  of  5s,  4d.  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  1st  Will.  8.  I.e.  12.  gave  a  bounty  of  5s»  on  every  quarter 
of  wheat  exported,  so  long  as  the  price  was  at  or  below  4B«.  the 
quarter.  This  statute  continued  in  force  till  the  year  1773;  but 
exportation  was  suspended  in  l699>  1709>  1741,  1757,  1758; 
1769,  1765,  1766,  1767,  1768,  1769,  1770,  1771,  1772,  and 
1775,  in  which  year  a  new  law  was  passed,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  such  frequent  interference  on  the  part  of  the  legis* 
lature  in  contravention  to  a  permanent  statute. 

By  this  law  the  bounty  on  export  was  confirmed,  but  restricted 
to  prices  below  445.  the  quarter  of  wheat ;  from  that  price  till  it 
reached  485.  exportation  was  simply  permitted;  at  485«  expojrtation 
was  prohibited ;  and  an  import  for  home  consumption  was  per- 
mitted at  the  low  duty  of  6d.  a  quarter.  If,  from  a  fall  of  price, 
such  foreign  wheat  should  be  debarred  from  consumption,  it  m^ht 
be  landed  duty  free,  and  lodged  in  the  king's  warehouses,  from 
whence,  on  giving  bond  that  it  should  not  be  relanded,  it  might  be 
again  exported ;  or  if  the  price  ^  home  should  again  render  it  ad- 
missible at  our  market,  might  be  delivered  out  for  consumption 
•n  paying  tbe  duty. 

In  1774, 1781,  and  1789,  acts  were  passed  prescribing  the  mod* 
of  regulating  the  average  prices  on  which  the  importation  and  ex« 
portation  of  com,  and  a  claim  to  bounty  must  depend ;  and  these 
explanatorjf  acts  were  consolidated,  with  some  alterations,  in  the 
laws  of  1791  and  1804.  llie  general  result  is  that  England  and 
Wales  are  divided  into  twelve,  and  Scotland  into  four  districts ; 
tliat  in  each  district  inspectors  are  appointed,  who  receive  weekly 
retur|i$  of  prices  from  all  the  principal  market  towns  within  tlieic 
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limits^  and  transmit  tfaem  to  the  receiver-general  of  com  returns, 
by  whom  an  aggregate  quarterly  average  must  be  calculated  within 
seven  days  of  the  15th  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November; 
and  that  these  aggregate  averages  shall  regulate  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  com  into  and  from  Great  Britain.  Ine  bounty  on 
exportation  is  extended  to  485.  and  exportation,  without  bounty,  to 
54«.;  beyond  which  it  is  prohibited.  Importation  is  not  allowed 
at  the  low  duty  of  6d.  until  wheat  arrives  at  66s. ;  when  the  price 
IS  between  that  and  63s.  the  duty  becomes  ^.  6d. ;  and  when  it 
falls  below  6Ss.  the  duty  rises  to  24«.  Sd. 

From  this  review  of  the  com  laws  it  is  assunfted,  by  most  of  our 
|>rofe8Sional  writers  on  agriculture,  and  the  opinion  is  formally  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  of  the  last  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, diat  the  general  code  is  composed  of  two  op|>osite  and  con- 
flicting systems ;  that  the  first  of  these  systems  was  intended  to 
promote  and  did  promote  exportation;  that  the  second,  which 
commenced  in  1765,  had  a  contrary  object  and  tendency;  that  the 
former  was  accompaniod  by  a  plentiful  supply,"  and  by  a  steacfy 
tod  low  price  of  com,  whilst  the  progress  of  the  latter  has  been  at- 
tended by  scarcity,  by  prices  generally  high  and  often  fluctuating, 
and  by  a  minous  expenditure  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  grain;  and 
that  this  coincidence '  forcibly  points  out  the  expediency  of  re- 
curring to  the  principles  of  those  law^  which  were  so  beneficial  in 
practice  from  the  time  of  their  commencement,  in  1 670,  till  their 
abandonment  in  1765/ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  by  Mr.  Comber,  that  no 
change  of  system  has  taken  place;  that  every  law  in  the  whole 
code  was  either  dictated  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  landholders,  and 
evinces  a  wish  of  promoting  their  interests,  at  the  expense  of  those 
of  the  consumer,  in  all  cases  where  those  interests  are  at  variance; 
that  the  statutes  of  Charles  11.  were,  indeed,  beneficial,  inasmuch 
as  they  permitted  a  trade  which  the  surplus  of  grain  raised  by  the 
improved  industry  of  the  nation,  and  a  large  demand  from  abroad 
had  conspired  to  create;  but  that  the  bounty,  first  granted  by 
William  III.  was  a  tax  levied  on  the  community  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  farmer,  the  amount  of  which,  having  sometimes 
exceeded  £9O0fi00,  excited  just  complaint  in  the  country,  and  in 
parliament;  that  the  continuance  of  this  bounty,  at  once  oppres- 
sive and  unnecessary,  evinces  the  undeviating  spirit  of  the  system; 
that  this  spirit  was  only  relaxed  when  the  necessities  of  the  country 
forced  such  a  measure  on  the  legislature,  and  that  the  frequency  of 
these  compulsory  acts  of  grace  sufficiently  disproves  the  alleged 
lowness  of  price  and  steadiness  of  plenty.  Lastly,  that  although 
the  act  of  1773  ia  certainly  leas  objectionable  than  its  predecessors, 
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the  most  salutary  provisions  which  it  contained  have  been  done 
away  by  the  subsequent  acts  of  1781  and  1804. 

Our-reader^  are  probably  aware,  that  all  these  laws  are,  at  pre- 
sent, -virtually  a  dead  letter,  and  have  long  been  so,  because  ihe 
price  of  corn  has  far  exceeded  that  which  regulates  the  trade;  but 
we  have  thought  it  right  to  notice  this  controversy,  because  it 
<»iabled  us  to  state,  in  the  shortest  possible  way,  our  author's 
opinions  and  feelings,  l^hese  opposite  views  of  the  subject, 
equally  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  present  state  of  the  corn  laws 
requires  revision  and  alteration ;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
Mr.  Comber  ultimately  proposes,  as  the  necessary  alteration,  a 
practical  measure  which,  with  some  modification,  has  been  subse- 
quently «ubmitted  to  the  House  of  Commons* 

We  will  now  buefly  «tate  our  author's  line  lof  argument,  and 
occasionally  adopt  his  own  words. 

As  the  legislature  cannot,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  attempt  to  fix,  by  law,  the  market  price  of  com,  the 
only  object  which  it  can  rationally  propose  to  itself  is  to  render 
that  price  as  steady  as  possible.  The  quantity  of  grain  annually 
raised  in  any  country  must  depend^on  the  state  of  die  seasons,  and 
may  therefore  vary  between  the  extremes  of  scarcity  and  abun- 
dance ;  but  since,  on  a  mean  of  years,  these  extremes  are  found  to 
compensate  each  other,  it  has  been  frequently  attempted  to  collect, 
in  public  granaries,  the  superfluity  of  a  plentiful  crop,  and,  by 
distributing  it  in  times  of  dearth,  to  secure  an  average  supply^ 
together  with  an  average  demand,  and  consequently  a  price  almost 
unvarying.  Whether  the  adoption  of  this  resource  is  likelv,  as 
Mr.  Ck>mber  seems  to  think,  to  become  necessary  in  Great  Britain, 
or  whether,  under  any  modifications,  it  is  capable  of  being  adapted 
to  tbe  present  state  of  society,  we  will  not  here  stop  to  inquire. 
The  same  purpose,  however,  has,  in  some  instances,  been  ^f^cted 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  abstaining  from  all  interference  with 
the  individuals  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  distributing,  to  the  nume- 
rous classes  of  consumers,  the  grain  which  tliey  purchase  from  the 
foreign  or  domestic  grower.  In  Holland,  where  the  whole  popu* 
lation  was  fed  by  an  imported  supply,  the  stock  of  corn  kept  in 
Btore  by  the  merchants  always  exceeded  the  annual  coi^sumption 
80  far  as  to  enable  them  to  relieve  the  occasional  deficiency  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  the  price  represented,  pretty  accu- 
rately, the  average  price  of  all  Europe.  In  the  same  manner 
the  freedom  of  our  own  internal  commerce  effectually  protects 
every  village  in  the  kingdom  from  the  evils  of  a  partial  scarcity, 
and  distributes  to  each  its  portion  of  tbe  natural  stock  of  produce 
at  prices  as  nearly  equal  as  tiiey  can  be,  consistently  with  the  state 
«i£  the  roads  and  other  channels  of  commuuicHtion.    If,  thcre- 
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fore,  a  free  trade  in  foreigii  corn  wef«  permitted,  and  a  free 
access  to  all  the  European  markets  restored  to  our  vessels^  it  may 
be  presumed  that  a  supply,  sufficient  to  meet  any  probable  defi- 
ciency in  our  home  produce,  might  be  procured;  but  an  immedi- 
ate and  unqualified  adoption  of  £e  policy  8ucce9afu%  pursued  bj 
the  Dutch  might,  perhaps,  be  accompanied  by  inconveniences  not 
inferior  to  those  which  result  from  our  actual  system. 

The  principal  objections  to  our  existing  com  laws  iure  these^ 
In  the  first  place  the  price  which  regulates  importation  requires,  in 
consequence  of  the  changing  value  of  mqney,  ^  frequent  reviaioii 
and  alteration ;  and  however  frequendy  it  may  be  revited  and  altered 
it  cannot,  compatibly  with  the  other  regulations  of  the  law,  produce 
tlie  intended  effect  of  limiting  the  foreign  competition:-*— it  can  only 
tend  to  cause  an  excessive  fluctuation  of  prices,  and  to  force  the 
expenditure  of  the  annual  stock  of  grain.  To  prove  tfais^  let  ua 
suppose  that  the  average  of  the  quarter  preceding  the  15th  of  May 
is  so  higli  as  to  open  the  ports,  which  will  then  continue  open  till 
the  ]5th  of  August.  These  three  months  are  the  season  of  the 
greatest  acltvity  in  the  Baltic,  and  as  the  foreign  growers  or 
holders  of  wheat  must  be  anxious  to  send  their  stocks  to  our  mar- 
ket within  the  limited  time,  their  shipment  will  probably  be  aa 
great  as  the  extent  of  freight  and  the  utmost  attainable  quantity  of 
com  will  allow.  This  influx  of  grain  may  cause  the  ports  to  close 
either  in  August,  or,  perhaps,  not  till  November,  and  this  uncer- 
tauity  will  altfcmately  raise  and  depress  the  markets  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  tlie  ports  of  the  Baltic.  The  holders  of  English  com 
will  not  venture  to  keep  much  stock  in  hand,  because  the  import 
of  foreign  com,  though  limited  in  point  of  time,  is  unlimited  as  to 
quantity ;  and  because,  when  it  arrives,  it  probably  must,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  warehouse  duty  imposed  in  1784,  be  brought  at  once 
into  the  market.  Hence,  through  the  operation  of  our  laws,  the 
very  necessary  trade  of  the  com  dealer  is,  notoriously,  a  trade  of 
constant  hazard ;  and  an  alternation  of  sudden  gluts,  and  critical 
suspensions  of  supply,  accompanied  by  corresponding  fluctuations 
of  prices,  is  produced  by  a  fore^  iipportation,  which  scarcely 
bears  a  sensible  proportion  to  the  great  extent  of  our  general  pro* 
duce  and  consumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  law  which  should  put  an  end  to  these  in-> 
conveniences,  by  establishing  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  com,  tvoukt 
be  open  to  two  very  formidable,  and  apparent^',  insurmountable 
objections. 

*  The  general  diffusion  of  wealth/  says  Mr.  Comber,  pp.  193  andl 
194,  *  which  was  the  consequence  of  that  extension  of  industry  which 
we  have  observed,  was  attended  not  only  with  an  increased  consuinp-» 
fion,  and  almost  general  substitution  of  wheat  and  othar  grain,  but  by  a 
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moie  eacteoded,  and  almost  umvenal  use  of  animal  food'.  -  The  im* 
provementa  which  were  made  in  this  branch  of  farming  were  attended 
with  considerable  profit,  not  merely  from  the  natural  consequences  of 
these  progressive  improvements,  but  from  the  continually  increasing 
demand  and  increased  ability  of  the  consumers.  It  naturally  requires 
a  larger  extent  of  territory  to  support  the  same  number  of  persons  on 
animal  food,  than  on  vegetable  food ;  and  when  the  rhode  of  raising 
tod  feeding  cattle  on  rich  and  fertile  lands  became  general,  it  occa- 
Ifotted  a  very  serious  competition  in  the  employment  of  land  for  tilluge* 
To  these  advantages  in  favour  of  grazing  was  to  be  added  the  greater 
certainty  attending  it  than  tillage,  the  fewer  labourers  required  than 
were  necessary  in  tillage,  and  the  exemption  from  tithes. 

*  From  a  comlunation  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  find  that  a  very 
great  jproportion  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  England  and  Wales  are  era- 
ployed  in  depasturing  cattle  and  raising  food  for  their  support.  (App« 
XXV.)  That  employed  for  pasture  alone,  has  been  estimated  at  seven- 
teen millions  and  a  half  of  acres,  besides  upwards  of  five  millions  em- 
ployed in  the  growth  of  oats,  beans,  clover,  artificial  grasses,  tui*rips, 
caM>ages,  &c.  for  fiseding  them.  There  is  also  six  millions  of  common 
and  waste  land,  which,  if  used  at  all,  is  employed  for  feeding  cattle,  and 
which  have  been  considered  equal  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  cultivated 
land,  making  a  total  of  twenty-four  millions  of  acres,  for  raising  food 
for  animals,  for  pleasure,  labour  and  food.  The  quantity  of  land  era- 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  is  estimated 
at  3,1 60,000;  and  for  raising  every  other  vegetable  food  for  man, 
938,000,  consequently  not  much  exceeding  four  millions  of  acres,  and 
about  one  sixth  of  that  e;mployed  in  raising  food  for  animals. 

*  Without  examining  what  proportion  of  these  animals  are  used  for 
pleasure,  labour,  or  food,  it  is  very  obvious  that  when  the  dispropor- 
tion is  90  great,  a  very  small  additional  encouragement  to  the  raisir.g  of 
animals  might  occasion  a  very  serious  diminution  of  the  lands  employ- 
ed in  the  cultivation  of  wheat/ 

llie  second  objection  arises  out  of  the  present  comparative  state 
of  this  country,  and  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  French  govemment  having,  from  the  beginning  of  their  re- 
volution, adopted  the  principle  of  considering  a  state  of  M'ar  as 
tbeir  natural  state ;  of  converting  their  own  population,  and  that  of 
every  country  subjugated  by  their  arms,  into  instruments  of  future 
conquests;  and  having,  hitherto,  subsisted  on  plunder  collecteri, 
almost  indifferently,  from  their  own  industrious  or  wealthy  sub- 

^*ects,  or,  from  those  of  their  vassal  nations ;  have  successively  re- 
inquished  to  us  almost  every  branch  of  industrious  labour,  except- 
ing that  which  b  employed  in  agriculture.  This  conduct  of  our 
enemy,  enabled  us,  so  long  as  foreign  commerce  was  unimpaired, 
to  support,  with  less  distress,  the  enormous  expenditure  required 
by  our  own  exertions ;  but  the  constantly  increasing  load  of  taxes, 
which  h^d,  already,  greatly  enhanced  the  money-price  of  every  ar- 
ticle, 
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tide,  whether  of  luxurious,  or  of  necessary  consumptioii,  has 
unfortunately  survived  that  commerce,  and  produced  (no  matter 
whether  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  other  causes)  an 
^unexampled  depreciation  of  money.  Never,  certainly,  was  the 
immediate  produce  of  human  labour  so  dear,  as  it  must  be  in  Great 
Britain,  on  the  return  of  peace ;  never  so^heap,  as  it  is  likely  to 
become  on  die  continent.  The  effect  of  a  free  competition  of  the 
foreign. grower  of  com  must,  under  such  circumstances,  be  fatal 
to  the  British  farmer,  and,  consequently,  to  the  landholder.  It 
fnuBt  operate,  exactly,  as  the  free  importation  of  colonial  produce, 
from  our  conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  -has  operated  on  out  own 
colonists,  until  a  continually  glutted  market  shall  occasion,  as  it 
lias  done  itr our  colonies,  a  diminution  of  tillage.  Meanwhile,  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  would,  probably,  be  induced  to  adopt  the 
conduct  of  which  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  1800,  set  them  me  ex- 
ample, by  taxing,  to  any  convenient  amount,  the  export  of  a  ne- 
cessary article  of  which  we  should  have  rendered  the  cultivation,  at 
home,  utterly  impracticable. 

Since,  therefore,  it  appears,  on  tlie  one  hand,  that  the  present 
'mode  of  limiting  the  competiuon  of  the  foreign  grower  is  most  in- 
jurious  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  a  free  trade,  without  which  onr 
subsistence  would  be  insecure,  cannot  be  unconditionally  permit- 
ted, our  author  infers  that, 

*  The  only  object  within  the  reach  of  regulation  is,  to  counterba- 
lance the  difference  between  the  expences  of  production  in  this  coan- 
try,  and  in  the  other  growing  countries.  The  obvious  means  of  efTectr 
ing  this,  would  be  by  imposing  duties,  which  should  increase  with  the 
decline  of  the  average  below  60s. — (pp.  193  and  194.) 

^  The  average  prices  of  the  twelve  raantime  districts  are  now  pub- 
lished weekly  in  the  Gazette,  and  it  would  therefore  be  extremely 
practicable  to  determine  the  duties  by  this  weekly  average,  and  when 
it  should  be  66s.  to  subject  foreign  wheat  sold  in  the  country,  as  at 
present,  to  a  duty  of  6d. ;  when  it  declined  to  65s>  Is.;  64f.  Is.  6(L; 
the  duty  increasing  6d.  for  every  shilling  which  the  average  price  de- 
clined below  66s.  Should  the  average,  therefore,  decline  to  54f. 
the  rate  mentioned  in  the  former  art,  the  foreigner,  in  selling  at  this 
price,  would  be  obliged  to  pay  6s.  6d,  duty,  and  would  consequently 
receive  for  his  wheat  only  4>7s.  6d. ;  whereas,  the  English  grower 
would  receive  tor  his  548.  This  would  operate  as  a  sufficient  check  on 
the  foreigner,  to  prevent  him  from  precipitating  the  decline  of  the 
English  prices.  Tn  the  present  system,  no  medium  exists  between  an 
alMK>lttte  prohibition,  and  an  unlimited  competition  ;  and  which  com- 
petition extends  not  only  to  the  redaction  of  our  prices,  when  they 
are  low,  but  to  the  enhancement  of  them  when  they  are  high.' — 
{pp.  24»7  and  248.) 

To  this  project,  however,  it  is  easy  to  suggest  one  important 
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objection,  which  is^  that  a  designation  of  a  fixed  money  price^  as 
the  point  at  which  the  scale  of  graduated  duties  shall  commence, 
must  be  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience  as  the  former  attempts 
to  fix  an  importation  price.  The  progressive  depreciation  of 
money  must,  as  we  have  already  observed,  necessitate  a  frequent 
alteration  in  the  mosi  essential  enactment  of  a  law,  which  was 
intended  to  be  permanent  and  immutable. 

This  difficulty  appears  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  last 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  is  obviated  in  the 
subsequent  Resolutions  brought  forward  by  their  chairman 
Sir  John  Pamell.  llie  seventh  of  these  Resolutions  directs, 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  com  shall  always  be  permitted, 
though  always  subject  to  a  duty,  which,  when  at  the  minimum; 
shall  be  one  shilling  for  each  quarter  of  corn;  and  that  this 
minimum  shall  take  place  whenever  the  gazette  prices  of  corn 
throughout  the  united  kingdom,  shall  exceed  the  medium  price  of 
the  preceding  twenty  years  in  Great  Britain  and  Wales,  augmented 
by  onejifth.  It  is  apparently  assumed  that  this  rule,  if  it  furnish 
an  equitable  assessment  of  the  duty  at  the  present  moment,  will 
always  continue  to  do  so,  by  accommodating  itself  to  all  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market ;  and  that  it  will  consequently  render 
unnecessary  any  ftiture  intervention  of  legislative  authority;  but  we 
apprehend  that  the  obscure  and  complicated  mode  of.  expressing 
the  formula  is  likely  to  awaken  distrust,  and  that  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  constructed  will  not  be  admitted  without  much  oppo- 
sition. 

The  intended  operation  of  the  rule,  we  are  told  is,  that  sup- 
posing the  average  market  price  of  wheat,  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber of  the  present  year,  to  be  as  high  as  95s.  wheat  shall  be 
imported  at  the  low  duty  of  one  shilling;  but  that,  below  this, 
every  diminution  of  price,  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  augmenta- 
tion of  duty,  shilling  for  shilling,  on  importation.  Now  it  is 
perfectly  credible  that  935.  may  be,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
lowest  price  at  which  the  British  farmer  can,  without  loss,  engage 
in  a  free  competition  with  the  foreign  grower ;  and,  it  is  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  medium  price  of  wheat  in  our  markets,  on  an  average 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  has  fallen  short  of  95s.  by  about  one  fifth : 
but  the  natural  inference  from  these  premises  seems  to  be,  that  the 
interval  of  twenty  years  is  ill  chosen. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  recurring  to  some  average  is  that, 
whereas  the  market  price  of  any  article,  on  any  day,  expresses  the 
actual  compromise  agreed  to  by  the  buyers  and  sellers  on  that  day, 
the  mean  of  all  the  market  prices  during  a  year,  or  a  term  of  years, 
is  likely  to  afibrd  a  fair  compromise  between  the  same  parties, 
during  a  similar  term;  supposing  the  circumstances  which  affect 
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the  demand  and  supply  to  continue  also  similar.  This  last  goo- 
aideration  plainly  requires^  that  the  duration  of  tlie  term  should  not 
be  indefinitely  extended;  but,  if  it  were  asked  what  precise  limits 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  it^  the  most  obvious  answer  would  be  a 
reference  to  usual  custom.  In  leases  of  land,  the  term  which  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  reconcile,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  has  been  seven  years;  and,  as 
the  rent  of  land  depends  on  the  estimated  valne  and  quantity  of  the 
cqrn  which  it  produces,  on  an  average  of  prices  and  seasons,  the 
plain  rule  of  analogy  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  same  term, 
for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  it  an  average  price  .intended  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  This  would  be  very  nearly 
effected,  by  the  average  of  the  last  seven  years,  as  stated  in  the 
KepQrt  of  the  Committee* 

To  this  mode  of  settling  the  price  wliich  shall  determine  at  all 
times  the  minimum  of  duty,  there  is  but  one  intelligible  objection. 
It  is  notorious  that  during  die  last  seven  years,  various  causes  have 
conspired  to  advance  the  price  of  grain;  that  the  medium  price  of 
^heut  on  an  average  of  1810,  li,  and  12,  was  IO85.  ^,  whereas 
that  of  the  four  preceding  years  was  only  81s.  Gd,;  aud  con- 
sequently that  all  the  future  aver^es,  being  affected  by  tl)e  proper* 
ties  of  the  first,  must  necessarily  rise  far  beyond  the  limit  originally 
intended  by  the  legislature.  The  practical  inconvenience  of  these 
successive  augments  would,  indeed,  become  utterly  intolerable  in 
the  course  of  the  long  period  recommended  in  the  Resolutions;  and, 
though  much  diminished  by  the  abridgment  of  the  term,  would 
still  be  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  A  very  abimdant  hanest  may, 
certainly,  reduce  the  market  price  of  wheat  a  good  deal  below  the 
price  of  least  duty;  but  in  general,  these  two  prices  may  be 
expected  to  coincide  very  nearly,  because  good  ^nd  bad  seasons 
will  counterbalance  each  other;  and  the  fluctuations  hitherto  occa- 
sioned by  the  unequal  competition  between  the  foreign  and  the 
bome  grower  will  be  limited,  in  future,  by  the  counteraction  of 
the  duty.  Now,  supposing  this  to  take  place,  and  the  minimum 
duty  to  be  first  deduced  from  the  average  price  of  the  seven  years 
ending  with  1812,  viz.  QSs.  Sd.;  the  successive  similar  averages 
would  be  95s.  Sd.—9Ss.  5d. — 10 15.  2d.— 102s.— 10  Is.  4d-— 
102«.  4d.  &c.  after  which  the  variations  would  be  trifling.  The 
simplest  mpde  of  remedying  this  inconvenience  would  be  to  enact 
that  the  price  of  least  duty,  being  once  settled  from  the  medium 
market  price  of  some  preceding  period,  (should  continue  unaltered 
till  the  expu-ation  of  a  similar  period ;  after  which  the  mode  of 
deriving  it  annually  from  successive  terms  of  years  might  be  finally 
established. 

We  have  hitherto  assumed  that  the  point,  at  wliich  it  is  proposed 
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chat  the  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  imported  foreign  com  shall 
commence,  has  been  chosen  after  an  impartial  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  growers  and  consumers  of  corn  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; or,  at  least,  that  this  point  capnot  fail  to  be  fairly  settled 
during  a  parliamentary  discussion  of  the  Resolutions :  and  we  there- 
fore confine  our  objection  to  that  single  enactment,  which  must 
entail  on  us  an.  indeiinite  augmentation  of  the  low  duty  price,  not- 
withstanding the  probable  return  of  peace  at  no  distant  period,  and 
the  consequent  renewal  of  our  commercial  relations  with  every  part 
of  Europe.  By  the  removal  of  this  defect  in  a  system  which  is  in 
all  other  respects  equally  wise  and  liberal,  cVery  ground  of  opposi^ 
tion  will,  we  think,  be  done  away. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  select  committee  on  t|ie  corn 
trade  have  declared  their  opinbn  that  '  if  the  i-cgulating  price  for 
altowing  importation  be  made  a  very  high  one^  it  is  th^  best  possi- 
ble protection  the  grower  can  have ;'  but  to  this  opinion  we  cannot 
assent,  because  we  conceive  that  the  protection  of  the  grower  is 
derived  solely  from  the  duty,  in  consequence  of  which  the  foreigner 
cannot,  in  any  state  of  the  market,  come  into  competition  with  him 
upon  perfectly  equal  terms ;  and  that  the  degree  of  protection  will, 
consequently,  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  minimum 
duty.  DvX  the  price  at  which  this  takes  place  will  become  the  stand- 
atd,  the  measure,  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural  price  of  com ;  a 
standard  annually  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  mean  prices  of 
some  average  of  years.  To  make  this  very  high  would  be,  not  to 
"protect  die  grower,  but  to  give  him  a  verj*  undue  and  short-lived 
profit,  by  depreciating  all  the  articles  in  which  he  receives  an  equi- 
talent  for  his  produce.  Tliis  advantage  over  the  consumer  having 
ceased,  as  it  must  shortly  do,  the  farmer  would  find  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  exporting  with  profit,  and  the  necessity  of  opposing  further 
obstacles  to  importation,  were  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  increased 
dxtess'  of  our  standard  compared  with  that  of  other  countries. 

Leaving  the  furdier  discussion  of  this  topic  to  wiser  heads  than 
our  bwn,  we  will  now  conclude  our  article  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  general  subject  of  subsistence  and  population. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  about  one  quarter  of  wheat,' 
convertible  into  about  480lbs.  of  bread,  is  sufficient  for-the  annual 
jmstenance  of  an  individual,  on  an  average  of  all  ages.  If  this  were 
froe,  it  would  evidently  be  easy  to  ascertain,  in  any  country  of 
which  the  extent  and  population  were  accurately  known,  the  aver- 
age annual  consumption  and  reproduction  of  food,  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  such  country,  &c. 
But  the  number  and  variety  of  article^really  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  food  are  so  great  as  to  throw  considerable  doubts  on  the 
fmth  of  this  approximation,  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  furnish 
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any  which  shall  be  free  from  coosiderable  error;  yet  it  may  be  oC 
some  advantage  to  koow  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  else- 
where to  solve  this  intricate  problem,  and  we  shall  therefore  here 
atate  the  supposed  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  con- 
sumed in  the  French  metropolis  about  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
as  tolerably  applicable  to  Great  Britain. 

The  data  for  s^ch  a  calculation  were  very  numerous  in  France, 
where  every  province  has  been  accurately  surveyed,  the  population 
of  every  district  regularly  registered,  and  the  consumption  of  the 
towns  minutely  ascertained,  by  means  of  the  entrance  duty  col- 
lected at  the  gates.  The  calculators,  amongst  whom  were  Lavoi- 
sier and  La  Grange,  were  men  of  undoubted  science,  and  the  result 
of  their  labours  is,  that  the  annual  food  of  each  inhabitant,  as 
deduced  from  the  population  of  Paris,  amoupts  to  642  French 
pounds,  (693  English,)  of  whicli  the  v^etable  food,  including  com, 
potatoes,  fruit,  and  garden  esculents  of  all  sorts,  forms  455]bs. 
(469  English,)  and  ^e  animal  food,  comprehending  meat,  fish, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  &c.  207lbs.  (224  English.)  I^ow,  if  it  be 
considered  that  the  extent  of  pasture  land  in  Great  Britain  is,  at 
least,  ten  times  as  great  as  ths^t  of  wheat  land;  that  this  pasture  is, 
from  the  moisture  of  our  climate,  remarkably  fertile,  and  that  our 
insular  situation  must  supply  us  with  a  much  lai^er  portion  of  fish 
than  our  French  neighbours  can  easily  attain,  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  that  the  estimate  which  allots  a  quaiter  of  wheat  to  the 
subsistence  of  each  person,  probably  exaggerates,  by  about  one* 
third,  the  real  consumption  of  grain  in  this  country,  and  reduces,  in 
the  same  degree,  the  amount  of  our  whole  annual  sustenance. 

This  proportion  will,  of  course,  vary  in  difi^erent  districts,  in 
different  classes,  and  in  different  seasons ;  but,  in  general,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  ratio  of  the  more  nutritious  to 
the  less  valuable  species  of  food,  is  still  increasing  in  the  general 
consumption ;  that  wheat  continues  to  supplant  the  inferior  sorts 
of  grain,  and  that  the  comforts  of  the  poor  are  more  \^dely  dif- 
fused. Of  wheat,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy 
the  annual  produce,  but  the  inference  may  be  indirectly  proved  t^ 
the  augmented  consumption  of  the  food  afforded  to  us  by  our 
colonial  agriculture.  On  an  average  of  ten  years,  ending  in  1801, 
the  mean  annual  consumption  of  sugar  was  between  177  and  178 
millions  of  pounds,  which,  divided  by  the  amount  of  die  popula- 
tion, (10,942,646)  gives  l6lbs.  as  the  consumption  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  Great  Britaiu,  By  a  similar  calculation  on  the  next  ten 
years,  we  find  the  consumption  augmented  to  between  19  and 
20lbs.  for  each  person,  the  annual  average  being  240,800,000lbs., 
and  the  popidation  12,:i52,144.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  distil- 
leries, and  of  the  export  to  Ireland;  and  as  it  appears  from  ex- 
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periment,  that  a  himdfed  weight  of  sugar  is  eqaal,  in  point  of  nut^ 
Iriment,  to  a  quarter  of  barky,  or  ft  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  it  8eeni»' 
to  foDow  diat  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain,  formerly  in  general  usa 
for  the  manufacture  of  bread,  are  daily  giving  way  to  more  pala- 
table articles  of  nutriment. 

With  regard  to  animal  food,  tlie  abundance  of  which  has  been 
at  all  times  the  peculiar  boast  of  the  British  islands,  we  know,  by 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  markets  in  the  metropolis,  that  the 
quantity  consumed  is  regularly  increasing.  This,  indeed,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  been  considered  by  many  writers  as  a  proof  that 
t>ur  tillage  has  not  improved  in  a  degree  at  all  proportionate  to- 
our  pasture  lands ;  but  in  truth  it  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the 
niodeni  husbandry,  tliat  the  quantity  of  winter  and  summer  pro- 
vender for  cattle,  yielded  by  the  plough,  greatly  exceeds  the  an- 
nual produce  of  grass  "and  hay  from  the  same  quantity  of  laud.  If, 
however,  this  were  not  notoriously  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  fisheries  might,  for  centuries  to  come,  efiectually  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  our  agriculture.  *  Tliere  are,  indeed,  no  bounds  U> 
the  possible  accumulation  of  animal  food;  and  its  efficieucy  as  a 
resource,  in  the  failure  of  other  nutriment,  is  only  limited  by  it» 
very  perishable  nature ;  an  iufconvenience,  however,  very  easily  re* 
medied,  so  that  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  expressing  our 
belief,  that  if  the  proposed  imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign  graiu 
were  accompanied  by  a  repeal  of  the  tax  on.  salt,  the  growing  po- 
pulation of  these  islands  might  be  supported,  for  centuries  t» 
come,,  in  the  enjoyment  of  increasing  abundance. 


Abt.  VIII.  A  Journey  through  jllbama,  and  other  Provinces 
of  Turkey 9  in  Europe  and  Jsioy  to  Constantirmple,  during  the 
years  T809  and  IBIO.  By  J.  C.  Hobhouse.  Cawthorn.  1813. 
pp.  1152. 

A  FTER  the  complaints^  which  we  have  been  aecustomed  te 
'^^  hear,  of  the  indolence  of  our  travelled  countrymen  in  com- 
municating their  observations  to.  the  world,  and  their  unwillingness 
to  expose  themsdves  to  the  censure  of  our  literary  tribunals,  we 
begin  to  think  it  not  a  little  probable,  that  the  current  of  opinion 
will  ^ordy  set  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  the  dread  of  repletion 
succeed  to  the  suflferiugs  of  a  spare  diet.  The  last  and  present 
year  have  been  abundant,  at  least,  in  accounts  of  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  Mediterranean;  and  some  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  stock  of  original  information.  On  many  points,  indeed, 
much  novelty  is  not  to  be  expected.    It  would  not,  for  instance,  be 
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very  easy  to  make  discoveries  respecting  the  TWks,  a  people  yifkoat 
general  character  and  external  appearance  might  be  as  coitectly 
taken  from  the  earliest^  as  from  the  latest  writers.     We  do  no^ 
indeed,  mean  to  say,  that  the  Turks  will  be  found  existing^  in  Ifae 
present  day,  in  the  exact  state  described  by  Busbequius ;  but  we 
believe  that  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  wm  be  fonnd  to 
have  been  chiefly  political,  and  that  in  the  gradual  decay  of  their  em- 
pire, their  individual  character  has  remained  unaltered.     Their 
manner  of  .living  has  varied  but  little,  and  that  little  has  been  io 
general  for  the  worse.     Their  baths  are  less  magnificent,  their 
houses  more  mean,  their  intercourse  with  strangers  less  free,  their 
story-tellers  less  entertaining ;  they  no  longer  allow  the  infidels  to 
reside  in  the  city  of  Faith,  and  carefully  exclude  them  from  the  female 
slave-market.     Yet  tlie  vivacity  of  a  recent  description  may  give 
charms  to  the  recital  of  what  was  before  known  ^  and  the  scepticism 
of  the  modem  may  induce  him  to  search  more  closely  into  the 
evidence  of  some  stories,  which  have  enjoyed  a  prescriptive  character 
for  truth,  though  originally,  perhaps,  the  invention  of  some  talkative 
dragoman.    Besides  all  this,  we  like  to  be  assured  of  the  fact,  though 
nothing  more  be  gained  by  it,  that  the  distant  world  is  still  going 
on  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago;  that  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  in 
spite  of  the  reveries  of  politicians,  and  the  prophecies  of  divines, 
is  still  inhabited  by  men  in  green  and  white  turbans,  and  that  the 
Dardanelles,  though  not  impervious  during  war  to  a  British  fleet, 
are  since  the  peace  herifietically  sealed  against  every  stranger, 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  Grami  Signor  hiniiself.    We 
like  also  to  i>e  informed,  for  we  all  love  to  speculate,  as  to  tlie 
probability  of  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  Greeks ;  we  anxiously 
catch  at  the  idea,  we  were  about  to  say  of  the  renovation  of  such  a 
people,  but  at  all  events,  at  the  prospect  of  a  restoration  of  their 
country,  if  not  to  independence,  at  least  to  quiet  and  prosperity. 
In  the  same  course  of  i'eeling'we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  pos- 
sible fate  of  that  lesser  Asia,  which  contained,  in  the  period  of 
its  glory,  so  many  trophies  of  art  and  learning,  and  which  still 
presents  to  the  enraptured*  view,  a  country  rivalled  only  by  that 
garden  formed  by  the  sovereign  Planter, 

*  when  he  fram'd 
All  things  for  man's  delightful  use.' 

Lastly,  the  hopes  of  finding  fresh  specimens  of  ancient  art 
rescued  from  the  destruction  that  awaits  them  in  the  land  of  bar- 
barism  and  ignorance,  or  new  positions  ascertained  or  established 
ia  ancient  geography,  afford  additional  motives  to  the  reader,  and 
give  a  liberal  interest  to  the  descriptions  of  the  latest  traveller. 

Upon  all  these  points,  both  the  general  reader  and  the  scholar 

tnay  look  for  no  small  portion  of  infoima^ion  and  amusement,  from 
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the  present  volume.  It  is  written  in  a  style  entirely  free  from 
pedantry,  but  erring  on  the  side  of  ease;  and  from  the  dread  of 
falling  into  the  poised  sentences  and  ten  syllabled  words  of  later 
writers,  sometimes  sinking  below  what  the  epistolary  form  of  the 
composition  might  be  thought  to  Justify.  It  is  eminently  success- 
ful m  the  description  of  natural  scenery,  of  which  we  would 
willingly  produce  not  a  few  specimens;  but  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  so  multifarious  that  we  must  confine  our  remarks,  to  a 
part  of  it,  referring  to  the  work  itself  for  tlie  confirmation  of 
our  judgment  on  its  excellencies  and  defects.  Among  tlie  latter 
we  reckon  a  want  of  condensation  and  arrangement,  which, 
though  common  to  travellers  in  general,  we  must  not  overlook, 
when  the  main  excuse  for  it  is,  that,  except  the  account  of 
Albania,  '  the  journey  was  sent  page  by  page  to  the  press, 
and  not  previously  collected  in  one  entire  manuscript  volume,, 
so  as  to  enable  the  author  to  revise  and  polish  the  whole  work  by  a 
collation  and  comparison  of  .the  several  parts.'  As  critics  we 
must  protest  against  this  excuse ;  because,  however  justly  it  may  be 
urged  by  an  author  who  writes  upon  the.  spur  of  the  moment, 
because  his  dinner,  perhaps,  depends  upon  the  printing  of  the  next 
sheet,  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  in  a  work  of  considerable  research, 
containing  references  to  a  variety  of  other  works,  and  which,  as  far 
at  least  as  we  are  informed,  there  existed  no  absolute  or  imf>e- 
rious  necessity  foe  publishing  in  April,  May,  or  June,  1813,  rather 
than  in  the  same  months  of  the  year  following*  We  suspect,  indeed, 
that  the  work  grew  and  assumed  a  new  form  under  the  hands  of  the 
builder;  that  what  was  originally  intended  for  an  accouut  of  Al- 
bania, has  been  added  to  it  till  it  reached  its  present  bulk,  as  a 
gentleman's  house  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  architect,  from  a  plain 
cottage  in  the  estimate,  becomes,  in  the  execution,  a  chateau,  or  a 
palace.  We  mention  this,  not  as  a  discouragement  to  those  who  are 
mclined  to  read  the  work,  but  in  the  hope  that,  in  a  future  edition, 
the  author  himself  will  take  the  pains  of  reducing  his  materials  a 
little  more  into  order  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  him  of  so  doing,  while  be  }ct  retains  much  of  the 
freshness  of  his  recollection,  and  the  distinctness  of  his  conceptions 
with  regard  to  the  countries  through  which  he  passed. 

As  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  complete  analysis  of  a  work 
of  this  extent  in  the  compass  of  an  article,  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers,  what  appears  to  us  upon  the  whole  most  interesting  and 
novel;  and  under  this  head,  the  account  of  Albania  undoubtedl^r 
claims  the  first  place. 

Of  this  country,  which  stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  gulf  of  Arta,  in  the  39°  of  latitude,  to  the  ancient  Yene- 
tian  provinces  in  the  42®,  and  about  a  degree  further  to  the*  north 
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witbin  land,  but  no  wbere  exceeding  eighty  miles  in  breadth,  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  is  the  first  detailed  account  presented  to  English 
readers.  Some  information  upon  the  subject  has  been  before 
given  to  the  readers  of  French,  by  Dr.  Pouqueville,  a  physician 
attached  to  the  expedition  against  £g>'pt  under  Buonaparte,  who 
appended  to  his  account  of  the  Morea,  tbfs  substance  of  the  narra- 
tive of  two  French  officers,  detained  for  some  time  in  AlbaniSf 
during  the  war  between  France  and  Turkey,  in  1793.  From  this 
Mr.  Hobhouse  professes  to  have  taken,  without  scruple,  whatever 
he  found  agreeing  with  his  own  observations  or  inquiries.  The 
union  of  the  two  accounts,  however,  though  probably  sufficiently 
full  as  to  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people,  leaves  much 
to  be  supplied  as  to  tl^e  topography  and  political  importance 
of  the  country  ;  neither  Mr.  Hobhouse's  observations,  nor  those 
of  the  persons  from  whom  he  derived  assistance,  extending 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  minuteness,  beyond  that  .part 
of  the  country  under  the  dominion  or  influence  of  Ali  Pashaw. 
Alis  power,  except,  perhaps,  partially  in  Ocrida,  has  never 
extended  northward,  beyond  the  41°  of  lat.  and  in  the  part  of 
Albania,  south  of  that  line,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  Pashalik  of  Vallona,  nor  to  reduce  to 
entire  subjection  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chimsriot  mountains;  who, 
though  at  peace  with  him,  and  ackuowledging  him  as  their  Lord, 
live  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with  one  another,  village  against 
village,  and  district  against  district,  with  an  independence  truly 
feudal.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  more  peaceable  district 
of  Philathi,  to  the  south  and  south  east  of  Butrinto.  These,  with 
the  small  town  of  Parga,  opposite  Corfu,  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  all  lying  upon  the  coast,  are  no  small  obstacles  to  the 
advancement  of  Ali's  power,  by  limiting  in  a  great  degree  his 
communication  with  the  Adriatic,  and  are  therefore  of  importance  to 
be  remembered  in  our  estimate  of  his  influence  and  resources. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  diversified  throughout  with  all 
the  variety  of  extended  plains  and  lofty  mountains,  and  abounding 
in  consequence  with  romantic  scenery,  must  be  already  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  Childe  Harolde ;  the  noble  author  of  which 
was  Mr.  Hobhouse's  companion  throughout  his  travels.  But  that 
picturesque  beauty,  which  so  strongly  recommends  it  to  the  notice 
both  of  the  painter  and  the  poet,  is  not  its  only  praise.  Though 
mountainous  and  wild,  it  readily  yields  itself  to  the  wishes  of  the 
cultivator,  and  repays  his  toil  witli  abundance,  not  only  of  the 
tiecessaries,  but  of  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  While  the  hills 
produce  the  x>live,  the  vine,  and  the  dwarf  oak  of  Vallona,  the 
noble  plains,  of  which  they  are  the  boundaries,  display  the  varied 
fertility  of  tlie  soil,  in  rich  harvests  of  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  maize, 
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&c.  while  they  maintain  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as  abundance  of  pigs  and  poultry. 
The  best  snuff  in  Turkey  is  made  from  the  tobacco  raised  near  DeU 
vinakiy  in  Upper  Albania ;  and  the  gardens  of  loanuina  are  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  the  otto  of  roses,  manufactured  from 
them.  Add  to  these  the  timber  which  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  which  before  the  war  supplied  the  dock-yards  of  Mar- 
leilles  and  Toulon,  and  we  shall  readily  believe,  that  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country  would  be  of  themselves  suilicient  to 
sustain  a  valuable  commerce,  though  from  its  situation  it  derives 
still  further  advantages  from  die  transit  of  goods  and  merchandize 
through  it.  It  is  from  the  great  fair  held  annually  at  loannina, 
that  all  ihe  richer  Turks  and  Greeks,  not  only  of  Albania,  but  of 
great  part  of  the  Morea  and  Roumelia,  supply  themselves  with 
loose  robes  and  pelisses  for  their  winter  dresses,  the  manufacture 
pf  France  and  Germany.  It  is  from  hence  that  the  spun  cottons 
of  Triccala  are  distributed  through  the  other  parts  of  Turkey,  and 
in  part  forwarded  by  land  carriage  to  Germany ;  and  it  is  here  that 
are  collected  the  annual  droves  of  live  stock  and  horses,  the  forftier 
for  the  supply  of  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  the 
latter  for  dispersion  in  the  different  districts  of  the  country  itself. 

Of  the  city  of  loannina,  the  capital  of  Ali's  dominions,  little  has, 
till  of  late  years,  be^n  noticed  but  its  existence.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
inserted  in  our  maps,  and  the  few  who  have  given  any  attention  to 
Romaic  literature,  may  have  observed  its  name  in  the  title-page  of 
some  of  their  books ;  but  of  the  city  all  diat  seems  to  have  been 
known  or  suspected,  was,  that  it  was  situated  in  the  country  of  the 
most  warlike  and  barbarous  nation  of  European  Turkey.  Yet  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  relations  of  those  who  have  lately  visited  it,  it 
is,  both  from  its  romantic  situatjpn  and  the  importance  of  the 
transactions  carried  on  in  it,  very  worthy  of  our  regard ;  and  if,  as 
they  assert,  the  Romaic  muses  have  chosen  loannina  for  their  most 
favoured  dwelling,  we  must  allow  from  the  following  description, 
that  the  site  is  by  no  means  unwortfiy  of  their  preference. 

*  Imagine  to  yourself  a  large  sheet  of  water  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in 
length,  and  at  least  three  miles  in  breadth,  enclosed  on  one  side  by 
green  plains,  an  extensive  city,  and  a  long  succession  of  groves  and 
gardens,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  that  rise 
almost  abruptly  from  its  banks.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  lake  of 
loannina  and  its  surrounding  scenery/ — p.  59* 

— ' — *  The  city  stands  on  the  western  banks  of  the  lake,  at  about  two 
miles  from  its  northern  extremity.  In  its  utmost  length  it  may  be, 
perhaps,  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  in  breadth,  though  in  some  places  it 
is  much  narrower,  nearly  a  mile.  Immediately  near  the  lake  it  stands 
on  a  flat,  but  the  north  and  north  western  parts  of  it  are  built  on  slopes 
of  rising  and  uneven  ground.    A   triangular  peninsula  juts  into  the 
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lake,  and  contains  the  residence  of  the  Pashaw,  being  defended  by  a 
fortification  and  a  tower  at  each  angle.  The  entrance  to  this  fortress  is 
over  a  drawbridge.  There  is  one  street  which  runs  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  and  another  that  cuts  it  at  right  angles,  extending 
to  the  fortress.    These  are  the  principal  streets. 

'  The  houses  are  many  of  them  large  and  well-built,  containing  a 
court-yard,  and  having  warehouses  or  stables  on  the  ground,  whh  an 
open  gallery,  and  the  apartments  of  the  family  above.  A  flight  of 
wooden  steps  under  cover  of  the  pent  of  the  gallery,  connects  the 
under  and  upper  part  of  the  bouses.  Though  they  have  but  a  gloomy 
appearance  from  the  street,  having  the  windows  very  small,  and  latticed 
with  cross  bars  of  wood,  and  presenting  theinhospitable  shew  of  large- 
folding  doors,  big  enough  to  sulmit  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  family, 
but  never  left  open,  yet  the  yard,  which  is  often  furnished  with  oranga 
and  lemon  trees,  and  in  the  best  houses  communicates  with  a  garden, 
makei  them  very  lively  from  within,  and  the  galleries  are  sufficiently 
extensive  to  allow  a  scope  for  walking  in  rainy  weather. 

*  The  bazar,  or  principal  street,  inhabited  by  tradesmen,  has  a  showy 
appearance.  The  bizestein,  or  covered  bazar,  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  would  put  you  in  mind  of  Exeter  'Change. 

'  Besides  the  palace  in  the  fortress,  and  the  two  allotted  to  the  sons 
of  All,  there  is  another  summer  residence  of  the  vizir's,  in  the  suburbs, 
at  the  north  west  end  of  the  town.  It  is  built  in  the  midst  of  a  garden 
in  a  wild  and  tangled  state,  when  we  saw  it,  but  abounding  in  every 
kind  of  fruit  trees  that  flourishes  in  this  favoured  climate— the  orange, 
the  lemon,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pavi- 
lion, and  has  one  large  saloon  (I  think  an  octagon),  with  small  latticed 
apartments  on  every  side.  The  floor  is  of  marble,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  there  is  a  fountain,  containing  a  pretty  models  also  in  marble,  of 
a  fortress,  mounted  with  small  brass  cannon,  which,  at  a  signal,  spout 
forth  jets  of  water,  accompanied  by  a  small  organ  in  a  recess,  playing 
some  Italian  tunes*  The  small  rooms  are  furnished  with  sofas  of 
figured  silk,  and  the  lattices  of  the  windows,  as  well  the  cornices,  art 
gilt,  highly  polished.  The  shade  of  an  olive  grove  protects  the  pavilion 
from  the  sun,  and  it  is  to  this  retreat  that  the  vizir  withdraws  during 
the  heats  of  summer,  with  the  most  favoured  ladies  of  his  harem,  and 
indulged  in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  accomplishments  these  fair 
ones  can  display  for  his  gratification.' — pp.  68,  6^. 

Beyond  tlie  pavilion,  tbere  are  gardens  belonging  to  tha  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  loaanina,  and  as  most  of  these  have  summer- 
houses  they  contribute  much  to  the  apparent  extent  of  the  city,  of 
which  they  .seem  to  fofm  a  part.  It  might  be  expected  from  the 
above  description  to  contain  a  very  large  population.  Every 
estimate  upon  this  point  must  however  be  conjectural,^  neither 
Mahometan  nor  Christian  keeping  any  register.  It  was  variously 
stated  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  some  computing  the  number  of  houses 
at  8000,  others  tlie  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  not  more  than 
3^;0Q0.     lliis  be  considers  tlie  lowest  possibliT  computation.    Wc 
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perceive  that  Pouqueville  (p.  42)  raises  the  number  '  au-dessus  d< 
quarante  mille/  and  36,000  is  the  number  assigned  in  the  table 
annexed  to  Palma's  map,  one  of  the  best  authorities  with  regard  to 
tlie  greater  part  of  European  Turkey. 

The  exact  extent  of  the  commercial  dealmgs  of  loannina  Mr. 
Hobhouse  was  unable  to  ieara.  They  must,  however,  be  consi- 
derable if  it  be  true,  that  tlie  vizir  derives  from  them  a  revenue  of 
€50,000  piasters ;  and  this  without  mining  Uie  merchant  or  giving 
any  great  check  to  the  comforts  and  expensive  style  of  living,  in 
which,  by  all  accounts,  the  traders  of  loannina  far  exceed  those  of 
the  other  cities  of  Greece.     Many  of  these  have  passed 

*  three  or  four  years  in  the  merchant  houses  of  Trieste,  Genoa,  Leg- 
Lorn,  Venice,  and  Vienna,  which  in  addition  to  the  education  they  can 
rtceive  in  the  schools  of  their  own  city,  where  they  may  learn  French 
and  Italian,  gives  them  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  most  difTused  mo- 
dem languages,  and  adds  much  to  the  ease  and  urbanity  of  their  ad- 
dress. They  have,  indeed,  introduced  as  much  as  they  dare  of  the  man- 
ners ofChristendom,  and  once  aspired  for  a  moment  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  Italian  operas.' 

Of  the  advantages  of  this  intercotirse  with  strangers  Ali  is  fully 
sensible,  and  encourages  the  temporary  emigrations  of  his  subjects, 
though  as  a  security  for  their  return  he  generally  retains  a  purt  6( 
their  family ;  and  though  his  fears  of  their  escaping  from  him  alto- 
gether, make  him  watchful  of  their  conduct  even  when  at  home. 
Though  he  considers  loannina  as  one  of  bis  *  good  cities,'  the 
wealthy  merchants  are  not  indulged  with  a  ride  into  the  country 
without  a  notification  of  their  purpose.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised 
that  a  man,  generally  enlightened  upon  subjects  connected  with  his 
own  interest,  and  very  superior  to  all  around  him  from  whom 
he  could  take  example,  should  occasionally  mistake  that  interest, 
when  we  reflect  how  little  progress  the  science  of  politics  has  yet 
made  among  the  most  favoured  nations,  and  how  many  prejudices 
remain  to  be  overcome  even  in  our  own.  Though  the  main-spring 
of  his  actions  be  avarice,  and  the  methods  of  his  government  harsh 
and  oppressive,  yet  the  regularity  of  the  oppression,  and  the  stabi- 
lity of  his  government  have  given  many  advantages  to  those,  who 
are  apparently  more  immediately  under  its  influence.  The  mer- 
chant of  loannina  knows  that  what  is  left  him  by  the  vjzir,  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  taken  by  some  subordinate  agent ;  nor  does  he  live 
in  the  constant  dread  of  that  change  of  governors,  which,  as  each 
must  be  conciliated  by  new  presents,  or  enriched  by  fresh  ex  tor* 
tions,  is  one  great  source  of  the  itiisery  of  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  indiflerence  too  of  Ali  upon  points  in  which  his  avarice 
is  not  awakened,  leaves  them  pretty  much  at  liberty  in  their  general 
lionduct.     While  he  feels  himself  secure  from  all  outward  danger, 
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he  seems  to  have  overcome  the  dread  which  torments  the  Turks  of 
Asia  and  the  capital,  at  the  advancement  of  their  subjects  either  in 
arts  Qr  literature.  Psallida,  the  most  learned  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  keeps  a  school  for  a  hundred  boys,  who  are  instructed  in 
the  French,  Italian,  Latin  and  ancient  Greek  languages;  while 
writing  and  reading  the  Romaic  are  taught  at  another  school  to 
three  hundred  boys,  who  pay  nothing  for  their  education.  We 
would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate,  that  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  keeps  pace  with  the  advancement  of  the  nation  in  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing.  The  want  of  books  is  severely  felt^ 
and  the  very  name  of  science^  or  the  *  dia  mathesis,'  is  hardly 
known. 

The  improvement  of  the  nation  in  the  arts  of  life,  though  they 
are  still  so  far  behind  hand,  tjiat  there  was  no  one  in  loannina  who 
could  mend  an  umbrella,  and  but  one  (an  Italian)  who  could 
make  a  bedstead,  naturally  begins  with  those  parts  of  Albania, 
which  verge  upon  the^more  civilized  portions  of  Greece,  or  border 
upon  the  ancient  Venetian  territories.  Hence  a  line,  which  Mr. 
Hobhouse  at  one  time  seems  to  consider  as  imaginary,  but  which 
he  afterwards  speaks  of  as  virtually  existing,  though  not  very  clearly 
defined,  divides  the  whole  country  into  Upper  and  Lower  Albania, 
or  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  Albania  Proper  and  Improper. 
In  the  latter  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Greek  church,  have 
adopted  the  manners  of  the  superior  Greeks  in  the  more  improved, 
parts  of  Turkey,  and  resemble  in  many  points  rather  their  brethren 
in  faith  than  their  brethren  in  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Christians  of  the  Upper  country  agree  in  a  common  character  with 
their  Mahometan  fellow-countrymen,  and  constitute  together  with 
them  one  nation ;  the  difference  of  faith,  in  this  district  alone  of  all 
the  conquests  of  the  Turks,  producing  but  little  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  people. 

Between  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  and  Upper  Albania  the  diffe- 
rence of  character  and  manners  is  so  great,  that  Mr.  Hobhouse 
hardly  hesitates  in  considering  them  as  distinct  races.  We  can- 
not help  dissenting  from  this  opinion,  which  we  think  results  rather 
from  a  forgetfulness  of  some  of  the  circumstances  which  naturally 
operate  in  changing  the  character  and  manners  of  nations,  thaa 
from  any  solid  reason  assigned  in  its  support.  To  us  a  general 
similarity  of  character  was  visible  among  all  the  Albanians  whom 
we  met  with  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  (for  we  had  not  the 
advantage  of  seeing  them  in  their  own  country,)  whetlier  natives 
of  loannina  and  the  south,  or  turned  out  wild  from  the  Upper 
country ;  whether  peaceably  inhabiting  the  country  as  traders,  or 
engaged  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  Pashaws.  Through- 
out we  observed,  even  where  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation  might 
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have  been  expected  to  produce  the  greatest  change  in  their  feelings, 
among  the  most  polished  and  the  best  instructed,  a  wiidness  and  a 
nationalitji  a  love  of  their  country  and  admiration  of  every  thing 
connected  with  it,  of  which  even  the  traces  are  hardly  to  be  found 
among  the  other  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  whether  Christian  or  Ma^ 
bometan.  We  have  seen  one  of  Veli*s  physicians,  educated  in 
Italy,  and  who  had  so  far  lost  his  ardour  for  enterprise,  that  he 
dreaded  the  fatigue  of  a  peaceable  journey  with  the  vizir,  start  up 
at  the  sound  of  an  Albanian  air,  and  throwing  off  his  calpac,  join 
in  the  dance  with  an  animation  wholly  unattainable  by  a  Moreote 
Greek,  llie  natives  of  loannina,  whom  we  occasionally  met  with, 
invariably  spoke  with  utter  contempt  of  the  Greeks,  and  assumed 
to  themselves  no  small  consequence  as  Albanians.  It  seemed  to 
us,  that  they,  no  less  than  the  mountain  soldiery,  delighted  in  the 
glories  of  Ali,  and  thought  themselve§^also  entitled  to  share  in  the 
praise  of  their  country's  valour.  Contrasted,  as  Mr.  Hobhouse 
beheld  them,  weJiave  no  doubt  that  the  difference  of  the  two  peo- 
ple appeared  great  and  striking,  but  we  think  that  this  may 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  without  the  supposition  of  a  distinct 
origin,  by  the  marked  difference  of  civilization  and  situation  in 
respect  of  their  Turkish  governors.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
progress  allowed  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  to  have  taken  place  at  loannina 
even  towards  the  manners  of  Christendom  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  it 
lyssible  for  any  race  of  men  to  resist  the  blandishments  of  the 
lucrative  commerce  tbere^rried  on,  or  the  tendency  which  it  has 
to  produce  a  great  modification  of  the  wildest  national  character. 

But  other  circumstances  have  combined  to  operate  a  gradual 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Lower  Albanian,  while  they  produced 
but  little  effect  upon  tli^  mouutaineer.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  the  most  remarkable ;  the  difference  of  situation  in  reference 
to  their  Turkish  masters.  At  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  districts  nominally  em-. 
braced  the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  Tliough  it  was  to  this' 
that  the  Turks  attribute  the  peaceable  submission  to  their  sway 
which  followed,  yet  it  rendered  the  province  less  desirable  to  them 
than  their  other  possessions;  and  the^  conquered  being  thus  ad- 
vanced to  a  par  with  their  conquerors,  were  not  harassed  with  the 
presence  of  the  latter,  but  remained,  with  the  exception  of  their 
change  of  faith,  in  a  state  little  varying  from  that  in  which  they  had 
before  existed.  We  have  called  their  change  of  faith  nominal,  be- 
cause though  the  Upper  Albanians,  according  to  circumstances, 
profess  themselves  either  Christian  or  Mahometan,  their  profession 
of  either  religioivris  altogether  without  knowledge,  and  produces 
among  themselves  but  little  difference  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life.     In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitant  of  the  Lower  Albania, 
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leas  pliant  in  his  religious  opinious,  and,  in  the  condition  of  a  rajrahy 
presenting  a  stronger  temptation  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Turk,  was 
kept  in  awe  by  the  immediate  presence  of  ins  conqueror  in  his 
towns  and  villages.  Without  the  means  of  avoiding  or  resisting 
oppression  possessed  by  the  hardy  peasantry  of  a  mountainous 
and  difficult  country,  and  excluded  from  the  society  of  his  bar* 
barian  master,  he  naturally  united  himself  more  closely  with  the 
southern  Greek  with  whom  he  agreed  in  obedience  to  the  same 
religious  code,  and  subjection  upon  the  same  terms  to  the  same 
conqueror.  The  language  common  to  them  in  their  church,  and 
not  unknown  from  general  proximity  of  situation,  possessing  the 
advantage  of  communication  by  writing,  while  the  Albanian  was 
only  spoken,  became  a  new  bond  of  union  ;  and  fj  om  their  con- 
stant intercourse  with  their  fellow-subjects  rather  tlian  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  their  aucient  customs 
should,  in  numberless  instances,  have  given  way  to  the  manners  of 
modem  Greece. 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  upon  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
tinction observable  between  the  Albanian  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
country,  it  unquestionably  exists,  and  from  the  village  of  Delvinaki, 
about  twenty-one  hours  N.W.  of  loannina,  is  very  apparent.  Till 
the  arrival  of  our  travellers  at  that  place,  the  general  condition  and 
appearance  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  wildness 
in  the  peasantry,  who  were  universally  armed,  and  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  fabled  shepherds  of  Arcady,  had  been  nearly 
such  as  have  been  again  and  a^ain  described  :  but  from  the 
moment  of  their  leaving  Delvinaki,  every  thing  announced  a  freer 
air,  and  a  more  populous  country ;  parties  of  travellers  on  the  road, 
villages  scattered  on  the  hills,  the  plains  every  where  cultivated, 
and  the  dress  of  the  peasants  changed  from  the  loose  brogues  of  the 
Greek  to  the  cotton  caniisa  or  kilt  of  the  Albanian.  The  Albanian 
languaae  prevailed,  and  the  tone  even  of  the  Christians  became 
more  elevated  and  manly.  Stopping  for  the  night  at  a  village  called 
Cesarades,  they  found  every  thing 

^  on  a  diflferent  footing  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  Greek  villages.  We 
experienced  a  great  deal  of  kindness  from  our  host,  but  saw  nothing  in 
his  face  (though  he  was  a  Christian)  of  the  cringing,  downcast,  timid 
look  of  the  Greek  peasant.  His  cottage  was  neatly  plastered  and  white- 
washed, and  contained  a  stable,  and  a  small  room  below,  and  two  floored 
chambers  above,  quite  in  a  dififerent  style  from  what  we  had  seen  in 
Lower  Albania.' — p.  MX). 

This  was  on  their  way  from  loannina  to  Tepellen^,  the  birth- 

'  place  and  favourite  residence  of  Ali,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 

river,  of  some  importance  to  judge  from  its  breadth,  which,  at  the 

ili^itance  of  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  appeared  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  and 
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his  companion  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge.  It 
does  not  however  appear  from  the  narrative,  that  either  this  or  any 
other  river  of  Albania  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Ilifi 
streets  of  the  town,  which  contains  about  four  hundred  ill-built 
houses,  are  extremely  dirty;  but  every  thing  which  had  before 
attracted  their  attention  was  forgotten,  when  entering  through  a 
gatewa]f  in  a  tower,  they  found  themseh^es  iu  the  courtyard  •£ 
the  palace  of  the  Vizir.  ^ 

*  The  court  at  Tepellene,  which  was  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the 
palace,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  a  high  wall,  presented  us,  at  our 
first  entrance,  with  a  sight  something  like  what  we  might  have,  perhaps^ 
beheld  some  hundred  years  ago  in  the  castle-yard  of  a  great  feudal 
lord.  Soldiers,  with  their  arms  piled  against  the  wall  near  them,  werft 
assembled  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  square:  some  of  them  pacing  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  others  sitting  on  the  ground  in  groups. 
Several  horses,  completely  caparisoned,  were  leading  about,  whilst 
others  were  neighing  under  the  hands  of  the  grooms.  In  the  part 
furthest  from  the  dwelling,  preparations  were  making  for  the  feast  of 
the  night;  and  several  sheep  and  kids  were  being  dressed  by  cooks  who 
were  themselves  half-armed.  Every  thing  wore  a  most  martial  look, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  head-quarters  of  a  Christian 
general;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  most  common  dress, 
without  shoes,  and  having  more  wildness  in  their  air  and  manner  than 
the  Albanians  we  had  before  seen.' — p.  ]06. 

Tliey  were  very  comfortably  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  the  Vizir, 
having  apologized  for  not  entertaining  them  at  one  of  his  meals,  it 
being  the  time  of  the  Ramazan,  appointed  the  next  day  for  an 
audience. .  In  the  evening  they  wupC  visited  by  two  of  the  physicians 
of  his  highness,  (the  style  used  by  the  Greeks  in  speaking  of  the 
vizirs  or  pashaws  of  three  tails,)  one  of  them,  a  native  of  Alsace^ 
and  in  the  Frank  dress,  the  other  a  Greek,  who  spoke  the  Gennan, 
Italian,  French,  Latin  and  Albanian  languages.  The  next  day 
about  noon,  they  were  summoned  by  his  highnesses  white-stick  to 
an  audience,  and  a  secretary  of  Ali's,  who  had  attended  them  from 
loannina,  having  put  on  his  worst  cloak,  that  his  appearance  might 
not  point  him  out  as  a  fit  object  of  extortion,  they  proceeded  with 
kim  and  their  own  dragoman  to  the  presence-chamber.  When 
ushered  into  the  apartment,  which  was  large  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished, they  found  Ali  himself,  as  if  by  accident,  standing,  accord- 
mgto  the  etiquette  of  Turkish  politeness,  which  does' not  allow  of 
rising  from  the  seat  to  any  but  a  superior  and  a  Mussulman.  As  he 
seated  himself,  he  desired  them  to  sit  down  near  him. 

*  The  Vizir  was  a  short  man,  about  fi\e  feet  five  inches  in  height, 
and  very  fat,  though  not  particularly  corpulent.  He  had  a  very  pleasing 
face,  fair  and  round,  with  blue  quick  eyes,  not  at  all  settled  into  a  Turk- 
ish gravity.    His  beard  was  long  and  white,  and  such  a  one  as  any  other 
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Turk  would  have  been  proud  of;  though  he,  who  was  more  taken  up 
with  his  guests  than  himself,  did  not  continue  looking  at  it,  nor  smelling 
and  stroking  it,  as  is  usually  the  practice  of  his  countrymen,  to  fill  up 
the  pauses  of  conversation.  He  was  not  very  magnificently  dressed, 
except  that  his  high  turban,  composed  of  many  small  rolls,  seemed  of 
fine  gold  muslin,  and  his  attaghan,  or  long  dagger,  was  studded  with 
brilliants. 

*  He  was  mightily  civil ;  and  said  he  considered  us  as  his  children. 
He  showed  us  a  mountain-howitzer,  that  was  lying  in  his  apartment, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  us  that  he  had  several  large  cannon. 
He  turned  round  two  or  three  times  to  look  through  an  English  tele- 
scope, and  at  last  handed  it  to  us,  that  we  might  look  at  st  party  of  Turk» 
on  horseback,  riding  along  the  banks  of  the  river  towards  Tepellen^ 
He  then  said,  *'  that  man  whom  you  see  on  the  road  is  the  chief 
minister  of  my  enemy,  Ibrahim  Pashaw,  and  he  is  now  coming  over  to 
me,  having  deserted  his  master,  to  take  the  strongest  side."  He 
addressed  this  with  a  smile  to  the  secretary,  desiring  him  to  interpret 
it  to  us. 

*  We  took  pipes,  coffee,  and  sweatmeats  with  him;  but  he  did  not 
seem  so  particular  about  these  things  as  other  Turks  whom  we  have 
seen.  He  was  in  great  good  humour,  and  several  times  laughed  aloud, 
which  is  very  uncommon  in  a  man  of  consequence  ;  I  never  saw  another 
instance  of  it  in  Turkey.  Instead  of  having  his  room  crowded  with  the 
officers  of  his  court,  which  is  very  much  the  custom  of  the  Pasbaws 
and  other  great  men,  he  was  quite  unattended,  except  by  four  or  five 
young  persons  magnificently  dvessed  in  the  Albanian  habit,  and  having 
their  hair  flowing  half  way  down  their  backs:  these  brought  in  the  refresh- 
ments, and  continued  supplying  us  with  pipes,  which  though  perhaps 
not  half  emptied,  were  changed  three  times,  as  is  the  custom  when  par- 
ticular honours  are  intended  for  a  guest. 

'  There  are  no  common  topics  of  discourse  between  a  Turkish  vizir 
and  a  traveller,  which  can  discover  the  abilities  of  either  party.  How- 
ever, a  Frank  may  think  his  Turk  above  the  common  run,  if  he  does 
not  put  any  very  foolish  question  to  him,  and  Ali  did  not  ask  us  any  that 
betrayed  his  ignorance.  His  liveliness  and  ease  gave  us  very  favourable 
impressions  of  his  natural  capacity.' — p.  110. 

Our  travellers  paid  him  tvtro  other  visits,  in  one  of  which  a  long 
duck-gun  was  brought  into  the  room ;  which  they  were  informed 
was  about  to  be  sent  to  the  Vizir's  army,  then  besieging  Berat,  and 
in  want  of  ordnance.  He  appeared  to  be  mmutely  acquainted  with 
every  road,  ofiTered  them  his  services  in  any  way  that  they  could 
be  made  usefol ;  and  readily  granted  them  permission  to  take  an 
Albanian  Christian,  named  Vasilly,  to  attend  them  while  in  Turkey. 

*  On  being  informed  that  he  was  at  the  chamber-door,  he  sent  for 
him,  and  accordingly  Vasilly  entered ;  and,  though  with  every  proper 
respect,  still  was  not  embarrassed,  but,  with  his  hand  on  his  left  breast, 
answered  the  Vizir's  questions  in  a  firm  fluent  manner.  Ali  called  bim 
by  his  name,  and  asked  him  why,  being  at  the  door,  be  bad  not  come  in 
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to  see  bim ;  '^  for  you  know,  Vasilly,"  added  he,  *^  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  you."  He  then  told  him  that  he  was  to  attend  us,  and  see 
that  we  wanted  nothing,  and  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  about  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  our  route,  summing  all  up  by  telling  him  in  a  jocose  way, 
that  if  any  accident  happened  to  us,  he  would  cut  off  his  head,  and  that 
we  were  to  write  how  he  behaved/ 

All  was  born  at  Tepellen^^  about  the  year  1750^  but  he  carefully 
conceals  his  age,  and  notwithstanding  a  disorder  which  is  considered 
incurable,  has  the  appearance  of  a  healthy  niiddle  aged  man. 
'  Though  the  son  of  a  Pashaw  of  two  tails,  he  is  said  to  boast  of 
having  begun  the  world  with  sixty  paras  and  a  musket;  and  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  Albanian  attendant,  whose  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
the  concurrent  report  of  the  whole  country,  remembered  when^  in  a 
jacket  out  at  elbows,  he  led  the  life  of  a  nightly  robber.  By 
gradual  advances,  though  not  without  encountering  considerable 
reverses,  he  first  amassed  sufficient  to  buy  a  small  pashalik,  and  after- 
wards by  war  or  treachery  obtained  post  after  post  in  Albania, 
till  having  finally  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  loannina, 
he  was  confirmed  pashaw  of  that  place  by  the  imperial  firman. 
In  his  early  career  he  was  sometimes  so  hardly  pressed,  that  he  did 
not  even  dare  to  stir  from  TepeIIen6 ;  and  VasiUy,  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged as  an  old  acquaintance  in  his  audience-room,  had  himself 
been  of  a  party  from  a  neighbourmg  village  which  insulted  his 
house,  and  broke  his  windows  with  shot.  Vasilly's  reply,  upon 
being  asked  ho^  Alt  revenged  himself  on  his  assailants,  is  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Albanians  upon  such 
subjects,  and  of  the  conduct  of  Ali  himself.  ^  Well,'  he  was 
asked,  *  and  what  did  Ali  do  to  the .  men  of  your  village  i — 
'  liothing  at  all :  he  made  friends  >vith  our  chief  man,  persuaded 
him  to  come  to  Tepelleu6,  and  there  roasted  him  on  a  spit ;  after 
which  w.e  submitted  (tTpojxwwjo-afAgy).' — p.  115. 

He  afterwards  poisoned  Giaffar,  pashaw  of  ValloHa,  by  a  cup  of 
coffee,  in  a  bath  at  Sophia;  and  was,  at  the  time  Mr.  Uobhouse 
-  visited  him,  carrying  on  war  against  his  brother  and  successor 
Ibrahim,  to  whose  daughters  he  had  formerly  married  his  own  two 
sons  Mouctar  and  Veli,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  his  influence 
in  Albania.  Thus,  hesitating  at  nothing  in  the  advancement  of  his 
fortunes,  he  has  established  a  preponderating  sway  over  the  greater 

?art  of  Greece ;  and  is  feared  even  in  those  parts  of  European 
Wkey,  which  are  beyond  the  acknowledged  limits  of  his  power. 
The  extent  of  his  actual  dominion  is  not  very  easily  definable,  his 
territories  being  intersected  by  independent  and  insulated  districts, 
which  still  resist  his  arms ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  provinces 
on  the  Adriatic,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the 
government  of  the  Morea,  lately  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Veli,  and 
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those  of  lliebesy  Athens  and  Lepanto,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salonika,  his  authority  or  influence  extends  over  the  i/vhole  of  the 
continent  south  of  the  41°  of  latitude.  Throughout  this  couutxy,  a 
great  part  of  which  \ve  must  remember  has  been  by  him  for  the 
iint  time  reduced  to  subjection  to  the  Turkish  or  indeed  to  any 
government^  the  signature  or  rather  mark  of  Ali  commands  almost 
unlimited  obedience ;  and  should  his  further  projects  of  aggrandize- 
ment succeed,  the  countries  which  anciently  composed  the  southern 
lUyricum,  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Tbessaly,  Euboea 
and  all  the  Grecian  states  will,  as  Mr.  Hobhonse  observes,  be  under 
the  dominion  of  a  barbarian  who  cap  neither  write  nor  read. 

He  still  keeps  up  appearances  with  the  Porte,  furnishing  his  con* 
tingent  of  men  for  the  armies,  and  transmitting  a  part  of  the  tributCt 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so,  diough  he  carefully  avoids 
putting  himself  in  its  power,  and  has  constantly  refused  the  post  of 
Grand  Vizir,  or  any  other  employment  which  m^ht  carry  him  out 
of  his  present  government.  In  Albania  indeed  is  the  strength  of  his 
empire;  all  the  Albanians,  even  those  who  have  not  yet  submitted 
to  him,  speaking  with  exultation  and  pride  of  their  countryman. 
They  frequently  say,  when  talking  of  another  pashaw,  *  be  is  not 
such  a  one  as  Ali,  he  has  not  such  a  head.' 

His  treasures,  like  those  of  almost  every  oriental  sovereign,  are 
reported  to  be  very  great;  of  his  revenue  we  have  the  following 
estimate. 

*  Of  the  tenth  of  all  produce  collected  for  the  Porte,  the  Vizir  has  at 
least  a  fourth  part ;  he  has  also  near  400  villages  his  own  property ;  and 
besides,  claims  fVom  all  towns  and  districts  arbitrary  sums  for  protec- 
tion. 1  have  seen  a  computation,  which  sets  down  his  revenues  as 
6,000,000  piasters,  independent  of  those  casual  levies,  and  the  presents 
which  are  made  to  him  by  his  Christian  subjects.  Add  to  this,  that  all 
his  work  is  done  gratis,  and  his  kitchens  and  stables  furnished  by  the 
towns  where  he  has  any  establishment.  He  not  only  gives  free  quarter 
to  himself  and  retinue  in  his  numerous  expeditions  through  his  domi- 
nions, but  his  soldiers,  who  only  receive  about  twelve  piasters  a  month 
from  him,  are  found  in  bread  and  meat  wherever  they  go,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  and  villages;  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  reserve  much 
of  his  money  for  emergencies,  for  bribing  the  ministers  of  the  Porte,  and 
buying  his  neighbours  territories.  He  is  not  at  much  expense  in  pur- 
chasing the  male  or  female  slaves  of  his  household,  for  with  these  be 
furnishes  himself,  from  the  families  of  the  robbers  whom  be  executes, 
or  compels  to  fly.  We  overtook  a  man  carrying  to  Tepelleue  a  boy  and 
girl,  who  had  been  just  found  in  the  cottage  of  a  robber/ — p.  120. 

His  natural  disposition,  though  represented  under  the  most 
gloomy  colours  by  the  Greeks,  and  though,  if  we  are  to  believe 
half  the  stories  circulated  of  him,  that  of  a  man  barbarously  cruel, 
would  probably  be  unjustly  estimated  from  a  mere  consideration  of 
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the  facts  alleged  against  him  even  if  true.  They  must  be  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Acts  of  violence  perpe- 
trated with  a  carelessness  for  the  life  of  man,  of  which  one  who  has 
never  visited  the  country  can  have  no  conception,  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  government  in  Turkey,  and  excite  neither  horror 
nor  disffust.  The  severest  measures  must  have  been  necessary  to 
establish  that  security  from  robbers  which  is  felt  in  the  greater  part 
of  Ali*s  dominions^  To  the  success  of  hb  system  of  terror  in  this 
respect  Mr.  Hobhouse  bears  witness,  as  well  as  to  his  efforts  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  situation  of  his  subjects  in  general. 

*  He  has  rendered  many  parts  of  Albania,  and  the  contiguous  country, 
perfectly  accessible,  tbat  were  before  annually  overrun  with  robbers ; 
and  consequently  by  opening  the  country  to  merchants,  and  securing 
their  persons  and  goods,  has  not  only  increased  his  own  revenues,  but 
bettered  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  He  has  built  bridges  over  the 
rivers,  raised  causeways  across  the  marshes,  laid  out  frequent  roads,  and 
adorned  the  country  and  the  town  with  new  buildings,  and  by  nanj 
wholesome  regulations  has  acted  the  part  of  a  good  and  great  prince, 
withont  perhaps  a  single  other  motive  than  that  of  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment.'— p.  118. 

In  this  latter  point  he  is  only  like  other  great  princes ;  but  we 
must  now  leave  him  and  turn  to  the  peculiar  people,  who  are  the 
main  support  of  his  power,  and  through  whom  he  is  enabled  at 
once  to  extend  his  influence  atnong  his  equals,  and  hold  in  respect 
even  the  Porte  itself.  It  is  necessary  here,  however,  to  premise 
that  it  is  to  the  native  Albanians,  and  not  to  their  degenerate  otTspring 
who,  speaking  the  same  language,  are  dispersed  as  cultivators 
fhrougiiout  Koumelia,  that  the  following  descriptions  are  intended 
to  apply. 

In  person  '  the  Albanians  are  generally  of  a  middle  stature,  about 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  They  are  muscular  and  straight  in  their 
make,  but  not  large ;  and  they  are  particularly  small  round  the  loins, 
without  any  corpulency,  which  may  be  attributed  to  their  active  life, 
and  also  to  the  tight  girdle  they  wear  round  their  waists.  Their  chests 
are  full  and  broad,  and  their  necks  long.  Their  faces  are  of  an  oval 
shape,  with  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  a  flat,  but  raised  forehead. 
The  expression  of  their  eyes,  which  are  blue  and  hazel,  but  seldom 
quite  black,  is  very  lively.  Their  mouths  are  small,  their  teeth  of  ^ 
good  colour,  and  well  formed.  Their  noses  are  for  the  most  part  high 
and  straight,  with  thin  but  open  nostrils.  Their  eye- brows  are  arched. 
They  wear  no  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  their  heads,  but  suffer  it  to  flow 
down  in  large  quantities,  from  the  top  of  the  crown  ;  it  is  generally  in 
curls,  but  when  straight  and  long  is  most  admired.  They  have  small 
inustachios  on  the  upper  lips,  but  shave  off  the  whole  of  the  beard  at 
the  same  time  that  they  perform  that  operat ir^n  on  the  fore  part  of  their 
crowns,  which  is  about  once  a  week.' — p.  133. 
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^  The  dress  of  the  men  is  well  adapted  to  the  life  of  a  mountaineer, 
that  of  the  common  people  is  entirely  white.  The  shirt  is  of  cotton,  as 
well  as  the  drawers,  but  every  other  p&rt  of  the  habit  of  coarse 
woollen/ — p.  134. 

The  shirt  is  worn  over  the  drawers^  falling  down  and  encircling 
the  man  like  a  Scotch  kilt,  and  is  closely  girded  round  the  loins 
with  a  coarse  shawl,  drawn  tighter  by  the  leathern  strap  or  belt 
which  contains  their  pistols,  of  which  even  the  poorer  people  carry 
one  as  their  constant  companion,  while  the  soldirr  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  his  curved  sabre,  which  is  kept  as  sharp  as  a  razor. 
Though  generally  bare-footed,  they  sometimes  wear  a  sort  of 
sandal,  and  a  species  of  greave,  which,  with  their  girded  loins  and 
kilt,  gives  them  much  of  the  appearance  of  the  old  Roman  soldier; 
especially  when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Agas  and  those  who  caa 
afford  it,  their  two  or  three  *  Jackets  of  velvet,  richly  worked  with 
inlaid  gold  or  silver,  give  to  die  body  of  the  dress  the  appearance, 
and  almost  the  stiffness,  of  a  coat  of  mail.' — p.  136.  To  this 
may  be  added,  what  seems  to  be  tiie  ancient  sagum ; — 

'  that  which  constitutes  their  chief  defence  against  the  weather,  and 
forms  their  bed,  whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  field,  a  large  great  coat 
or  capote,  with  loose  open  sleeves,  and  a  hood  which  hangs  in  a  square 
piece  behind,  but,  when  put  over  head,  is  fastened  into  form  by  means 
of  a  long  needle,  or  sometimes  the  ramrod  of  a  pistol.  This  capote  is 
of  shaggy  white  woollen,  or  of  black  horse  hair;  and  one  might  think 
it  to  be  peculiar  to  this  people,  as  our  poet  Spenser  has  given  to  one  of 
his  personages, 

'  A  huge  capoto  Albanese-wise.-'-^p.  134r. 

The  ordinary  head  dress  is  the  little  red  scull  cap  of  Barbary,  to 
which  those  who  can  afford  it  add  a  shawl.  They  are  dirty  in  their 
persons,  seldom  changing  their  linen,  and  suffer  all  the  incon- 
veniences that  might  be  expected  from  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  the 
floor  in  their  thick  woollen  dress,  so  admirably  adapted  for  a 
shelter  to  every  species  of  vermin.  The  females  do  not  appear 
more  cleanly  than  the  men  ;  they  are  tall  and  strong,  and  not  ill- 
looking,  but  bear  in  their  countenance  all  the  marks  of  wretched- 
ness, bad  treatment,  and  hard  labour.  Indeed,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  the  task  of  sowing  and  reaping  the  harvest  is  delegated 
tp  them,  the  men  applying  only  to  those  labours  which  exceed  the 
strength  or  the  skill  of  the  women.  Like  other  borderers  upon 
savage  life, 

*  averse  from  every  habit  of  industry,  it  is  with  less  unwillingness  tkat' 
he  wanders  on  the  mountains  or  in  the  forests,  with  his  flocks  and 
herds ;  for  the  life  of  a  shepherd  is  a  life  both  of  laziness  and  peril. 
But  his  supreme  delight  when  unoccupied  by  the  wars  of  his  pashaw  or 
of  bis  village,  is  to  bask  in  the  sun-shine,  to  smoke,  to  eat,  to  drink,  tQ 
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doze,  or  to  stroll  slowly  round  the  garden  of  his  cottage,  tinkling  his 
tuneless  lute.  Yet,  though  idle,  he  is  still  restless,  and  ready  to  seize 
his  gun,  and  plunge  into  the  woods  at  the  first  summons  of  his  chief/— 
p.  141. 

Their  cottages,  seldom  consisting  of  more  than  one  floors 
having  two  rooms,  and  but  little  furniture,  are  well  built,  though 
of  mud,  perfectly  dry,  and  generally  very  neat.  Most  of  them 
have  a  garden  attached,  and  they  are  frequently  surrounded  with 
a  wall,  not  merely  of  separation  but  of  defence,  pierced  with 
regular  loop  holes  for  the  use  of  the  gun.  The  villages  have  also 
8  green,  shaded  with  a  large  tree,  for  the  holiday  amusements  of 
the  peasants,  a  circumstance  always  grateful  to  remark,  and  im- 
pressing the  mind  with  no  unfavourable  idea  of  the  general  security 
of  the  country,  however  at  times  disturbed  by  the  discord  of  the 
neighbouring  villages. 

The  principal  food  of  the  people  is  bread  of  wheat  and  various 
grain,  cheese,  eggs,  butter,  olives,  and  vegetables,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  meat,  which  however  is  plentiful  and  indulged  in  on 
holidays.  Both  Mahometans  and  Christians  drink  wine,  and  an 
ardent  spirit  extracted  from  grape  husks  and  barley.  They  are, 
however,  generally  temperate,  living  on  a  spare  diet,  not  from 
virtue,  but  from  the  love  of  arms,  finery,  and  trinkets,  for  which 
they  save  their  money.  Tliey  will  eat  voraciously  of  what  is 
provided  for  them  at  the  expense  of  another  ;  but  in  the  pursuit  of 
riches,  there  is  no  toil,  no  danger,  and  no  self-denial,  that  they  do 
not  willingly  sustain.  They  retain,  indeed,  so  much  of  whatever 
characterizes  a  savage  state  of  society,  both  in  their  virtues  and  their 
vices,  that  we  should  be  disposed  to  call  them  not  *  half-civilized,' 
but  a  nation  of  barbarians  into  whose  country  some  of  the  arts  of 
civilization  had  penetrated.  Living  under  no  laws,  and  each  man 
being  the  defender  of  his  own  rights,  the  redresser  of  his  own 
wrongs,  bloodshed  and  revenge  are  common  among  them ;  yet 
the  eiFects  ordinarily  produced  by  the  latter,  are  attribujtcd  by  Mr. 
Hobhouse  rather  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  passion,  dian  to  any 
malignancy  of  spirit. 

Robbery  is  no  disgrace ;  ^  when  I  was  a  robber,'  is  a  common 
expression  among  them.  Robbery  indeed,  hext  to  war,  is  the 
most  effectual  stimulant  in  calling  forth  the  spirit  of  enterprize, 
and  rousing  the  torpid  savage  from  his  inactivity.  Accordhigly, 
at  the  demand  of  the  village  or  the  chief,  they  readily  take  to  the 
mountains,  and  pursue  the  robber's  or  the  soldier*s  craft,  with 
courage,  cunning,  and  perseverance. 

When  their  active  services  are  uncalled  for  in  their  own  country, 
the  same  impatience  of  repose  carries  .them  into  the  service  of 
the  different  pashaws  of  Europe  and  Asia,  of  whom  they  con- 
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stitute  the  most  efficient  force.  Though  detested  by  the  Turks, 
they  alone  are  appointed  to  guard  the  sacred  banner  from  Mecca 
to  Constantinople,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  risen  to  tlie  highest 
dignities  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Nor  do  tliey  confine  their 
enterprizes  to  service  among  the  Ottomans;  they  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
of  late  have  joined,  in  considerable  numbers,  the  Greek  regiments 
raising  for  our  ovm  service  in  the  Ionian  isles. 

*  But  all  these  mountaineers  who  enter  into  service  abroad,  depend 
npon  a  return  to  their  own  country.  Tho»c  belonging  to  the  Pashaw 
oi*  the  Morea,  have  more  than  once  attempted  to  force  the  guard  of  the 
isthmus :  and  some  who  were  in  our  pay,  on  finding  they  were  enlisted 
for  life,  raised  a  very  serious  disturbance  in  the  garrison  of  Malta.' — 
*  Nationality,  indeed,  a  passion  at  all  times  stronger  in  mountaineen 
than  in  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  is  most  conspicuous  in  their  cha- 
racter. If  one  of  them  is  travelling  from  home  and  hears  of  a  country- 
man resident  near  any  place  where  he  may  pass,  though  he  has  never 
seen  or  heard  of  the  man  before,  he  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  visit 
him.' — *  They  are  perpetually  recurring  to  their  mountains  and  their 
villages,  making  invidious  comparisons  between  them  and  every  thing 
in  foreign  countries.  They  consider  all  other  men,  whether  Turks  or 
Christians,  as  cowards,  if  opposed  to  their  countrymen ;  and,  in  fact,  as 
they  have  long  been  accounted  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
they  have  some  reason  for  the  pride  wbi^h  can  be  discerned  in  their 
poorest  peasants.  The  strut  of  one  of  them,  and  the  air  of  defiance 
which  he  puts  on,  with  his  hand  on  his  sabre,  and  his  red  cup  a  little  on 
one  side  over  his  forehead,  are  such  as  no  ohe  who  has  once  seen  them 
will  ever  forget.' — p.  149. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  rates  the  population  of  Albania  at  about  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  souls ;  but  we  do  not  exactly  make 
out,  whether  that  number  is  intended  to  include  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  going  under  the  name  of  Albania,  or  only  those 
whom  he  designatefi  as  more  properly  Albanian,  in  their  manners 
and  mode  of  living.  But  independent  of  the  consideration  of  their 
numbers,  the  warlike  and  active  character  of  the  people,  and  their 
geographical  position,  equally  point  them  out  as  likely  to  make  no 
«maTl  figure  in  the  future  revolutions  of  European  Turkey. 
Accordingly,  each  of  the  two  great  nations  between  whom,  till  of 
late,  the  name  of  Christendom  seemed  so  thoroughly  divided, 
that  the  distinction  of  English  and  French  had,  especially  in  the 
Levant,  swallowed  up  every  other  difference,  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  secure  in  its  favour  the  dispositions  of  Ali.  They  each 
maintain  a  resident  at  his  court,  and  pay  him  tlie  compliments  due 
only  to  an  independent  sovereign.  To  which  of  the  two  the  Vizir 
or  his  people  most  incline,  we  shall  not  venture  to  decide ;  but  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  assured,  that  however  his  affections  may  incline, 

his 
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Us  int^reflt  will  <leteniiiiie  his  coaduct.  While  he  kept  up  a  com* 
iBWHcatioii  with  Corfu,  and  as  far  as  the  vigilanee  of  our  cniizert 
permitted,  supplied  its  garrison  with  provisions,  he  acted  as  me* 
diator  in  the  neeociations  preliminary  to  our  peace  with  Turkey^ 
tod  still  carries  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  our  Ionian  possessions 
Und  Malta.  As  the  benefits  derived  from  this  latter  intercourse, 
are  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will 
lightly  endanger  iflb  interruption  by  any  measure  of  hostility  to 
England,  llbe  threats  of  Buonaparte,  who,  before  the  Russiao 
war,  talked  of  thundering  down  upon  him  from  the  Illyrian  pro- 
vinces, made  but  little  impression  upon  Ali,  who  trusted  to  the 
obstacles  presented  to  invasion  by  a  country  almost  impassable  for 
artillery,  and  the  skill  of  his  soldiery  in  all  the  evolutions  of  moim* 
tain  warfare.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  the  exclusive 
favour  of  Ali  has  become  less  important  to  either  party ;  and  the 
continuance  of  a  friendly  intercourse,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned^ 
seems  to  be  secured  on  the  basis  of  mutual  advantage. 

Before  we  leave  Albania,  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  its  several 
modem  divisions  and  various  forms  of  government,  are  laid  down  at 
some  length  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  has  also  exerted  a  yery  suc^* 
cessful  diligence  in  adjusting,  as  far  as  his  means  permitted  it^  its 
ancient  geography.  As  this  was  an  object  of  which  the  execution 
in  its  whole  extent  was  rather  desired  than  hoped  for  by  Gfibbon, 
and  to  which  even  D'Anville  confessed  himself  unequal,  the  points 
^tablished  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  seemingly  fair  data,  may  be 
considered  as  acquisitions  to  our  geographical  knowledge.  It  is 
curious  that  he  could  find  no  traces,  upon  die  spot,  of  Azio,  in 
which  D'Anville,  not  doubting  the  existence  of  such  a  town,  thought 
the  name  of  Actium  was  preserved. 

On  quitting  Albania,  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  his  friend  pass  through 
Carnia,  the  most  desolate  and  least  inhabited  part  of  Ali's  domi- 
nions. Of  Natolico  and  Messalonge,  two  towns  of  the  ancient 
iBtolia,'  which  lay  in  their  way,  he  speaks  favourably ;  they  are,  he 
says,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  in  Roumelia.  From  the  latter 
lie  crosses  to  Patrass,  and  thus  expresses  the  satisfoction  which  he 
experienced  at  the  change  in  the  scene  of  his  per^inations. 

*  On  arriving  from  Albania  in  the  Morea,  you  quit  a  region  littlf 
known  at  any  time,  for  one,  which  the  labours  of  ancients  and  mo- 
derns have  equally  contributed  to  illustrate ;  and  after  wandering  in 
uncertainty,  you  acknowledge  the  aid  of  faithful  guides,  who  direct 
every  footstep  of  your  journey.  Pausanias  ^lone,  will  enable  you  .to 
feel  at  home  in  Greece  ;  the  .exact  conformity  of  present  appearances 
with  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  Itinerary,  is  no  less  surprizing  than 
satisfactory.  The  temple  and  the  statue,  the  theatre,  the  column,  and 
the  marble  porch,  have  sunk  and  disappeared ;  but  the  vallies  and  the 
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mountainsi  and  some  not  unfrequent  fragments  **  of  more  value  than  %ll 
the  rude  and  costly  monuments  of  barbaric  labour,"  these 'still  femam, 
and  remind  the  traveller  that  he  treads  the  ground  once  trod  by  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity/ 

*  To  traverse  the  native  country  of  those  whose  deeds  and  whose 
wisdom  have  been  proposed  to  all  the  polished  nations  of  every  suc- 
ceeding age,  as  the  models  which  they  must  endeavour  to  imitate,  but 
must  never  hope  to  equal,  with  no  other  emotions  ^han  would  arise  in 
passing  through  regions  never  civilized,  is  unnatural,  is  impossible* 
Ko  one  would  roam  with  the  same  indifference  through  the  sad  solitudes 
of  Greece,  and  the  savage  wilds  of  America ;  nor  is  the  expression  of 
feelings,  which  it  is  the  object  and  end  of  all  liberal  education  to  instil 
and  encourage,  to  be  derided  as  the  unprofitable  effusion  of  folly  and 
affectation.' — ^p.  215. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  Mr.  Hobhouse  naturally 
dwells  upon  objects,  in  his  delineations  of  which,  though  they  are 
enlivened  by  anecdote  and  illustrated  with  considerable  learning, 
we  refrain  from  following  him.  Such  are  his  remarks  upon 
Delphi  and  Athens,  which  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  even  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  exact  descriptions  given  of  them 
by  former  travellers.  Throughout,  they  will  perceive  an  ardour  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowle<i^,  combined  with  a  d^ree  of  good  sense,  not 
always  united  with  it,  when  applied  to  the  remains  of  classical  an- 
tiquity. To  the  repetition,  however,  of  descriptions  of  a  country 
so  often  visited,  we  shall  prefer  presenting  our  readers  with  the 
account  of  a  natural  curiosity,  which,  while  detained  at  Keratia 
during  an  excursion  to  Cape  Colonni,  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  visit,  and  from  which,  we  may  add,  they  were  formnate  enough 
to  escape.  Weallude  to  a  vast  cavern  in  the  side  of  Mount  Paon^, 
of  which  they  had  heard  many  wonderful  stories,  and  which  has 
not,  we  believe,  been  before  described. 

'  We  ascended  for  some  time,  and  turning  round  the  eastern  extre- 
mity, came  to  the  south  side  of  the  range.  The  clouds  hanging  on  the 
side  of  the  hills,  retarded  our  progess ;  but  after  scrambling  up  some 
way  in  the  mist,  we  again  found  ourselves  in  the  light.  The  sun  shone 
ebove  bead  in  a  clear  blue  sky ;  and  while  the  country  below  seemed 
like  an  expanse  of  white  water,  the  ground  where  we  stood,  and  the 
summits  of  other  mountains,  had  the  appearance  of  innumerable  islandl 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea. 

*  Arriving  with  much  difficulty,  near  the  top  of  the  range  of  hills,  wc 
eame,  after  a  long  search,  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  A  fragment  of 
impending  rock  almost  concealed  the  entrance.  We  leapt  down  on  the 
£c5t  landing  place,  and  there  struck  a  light,  and  having  each  of  us  taken 
a  pine  torch  in  our  hands,  together  with  a  supply  of  strips  of  the  same 
wood,  let  ourselves  down  through  a  very  narrow  aperture,  where  there 
was  a  choice  of  two  entrances,  to  the  right  or  left.  Creeping  down  still 
larther,  we  came  at  once  into  what  appeared  a  large  subterranean  hall, 
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arcbed  over  head  with  high  domes  of  chrystal,  and  divided  into  long 
aisles  by  columns  of  glittering  spars,  in  some  parts  spread  into  wide  ho- 
rizontal chambers,  in  others  terminated  by  the  dark  mouths  of  steep 
recesses,  descending,  as  it  seemed,  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain. 

*  The  vast  magnificence  of  nature  was  joined  with  the  pleasing  re- 
gularity of  art.  We  wandered  from  one  grotto  to  another,  until  we 
came  to  a  fountain  of  pure  water,  supplied  partly  by  a  stream  that 
trickled  down  the  petrefactions  depending  from  the  roof,  and  partly  by 
a  spring  bubbling  up  from  the  rock  below.  By  the  side  of  this  basin 
we  loitered  some  time,  when,  as  our  torches  began  to  waste,  we  re* 
solved  to  return;  but  after  exploring  the  labyrinth  for  a  few  minutes, 
we  found  ourselves  again  at  the  fountain  side,,  and  began,  not  without 
reason,  to  be  somewhat  alarmed  ;  for  the  guide  here  confessed  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  intricacies  of  the  caverns,  and  knew  not  how  we 
should  ever  recover  our  path. 

'  We  werfe  in  this  situation,  roaming  through  ranges  of  the  cavern,  and 
now  and  then  climbing  up  narrow  apertures,  totally  ignorant  of  our 
position,  for  many  minutes ;  and  tbe  last  strip  of  nr  was  consuming, 
when  we  saw  thelight  gleaming  towards  us,  and  directing  our  steps  that 
way,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Had  our  light  boen  extin- 
guished, there  would  have  been  but  little,  if  any  chance  of  our  escape. 
The  splendour  nnd  beauty  of  the  scene  would  have  vanished  with  the 
last  blaae  of  our  torch,  and  the  fairy  palace  been  at  once  converted  into 
a  dark  inextricable  cavern,  a  dungeon,  and  a  tomb.  The  mind  cannot 
easily  picture  to  itself  any  '*  slow  sudden"  death,  more  terrible  than  that 
of  him  who  should  be  buried  in  these  subterranean  solitudes,  and  after 
a  succession  of  faint  hopes  and  eager  efforts,  sink  at  last,  subdued  by 
weakness  and  despair/ — p.  411. 

In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  we 
have  an  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  Megaris,  and  of  *the 
policy  of  the  Turks  with  regard  to  it.  Unable,  it  seems,  or  unwil- 
ling to  take  upon  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the  mountainou« 
country  on  the  borders  of  the  Isthmus  of  Coruith,  they  have  con- 
stituted the  whole  Greek  population  of  this  district,  inhabiting 
seven  towns,  hence  cnljed  the  Derveni  Choria,  an  armed  guard,  to 
prevent  the  egress  of  unpermitted  persons  from  the  Morea.  Freed 
m  great  measure  from  the  payment  of  the  haratch^  entrusted  with 
arms,  and  having  but  one  Turk  resident  amongst  them,  called  the 
Derveni  Aga,  the  Derveniotcs  have  with  their  freedom  acquired 
the  virtues  which  can  only  exist  under  its  protection ;  and  such  is 
their  vigilance,  courage^  and  honesty,  that  even  a  snuff*box  lost  on 
their  mountains,  would  probably  be  soon  recovered,  llie  institu- 
tion has  completely  answered  its  end ;  their  activity  and  knowledge 
of  the  country  supplying  the  place  of  numbers,  they  have  hitherto, 
though  hardly  exceeding;  three  thousand  warriors,  successfully  re* 
sisted  every  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Isthmus.  Of  six 
thousand  Albanian  Turks,  who  some  years  ago,  after  plundering 
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the  Morea,  attempted  a  retreat  through  the  Derveni  coinitry^ 
scarcely  any  escaped  destruction.  Those  whom  the  sword  of  their 
adversaries  spared,  were  sent  in  chains  to  Tripolizza;  and  a  similar 
fate  has  awaited  the  attempts  of  smaller  bodies,  which  since  that 
time  have  endeavoured  to  flee  from  the  oppressions  of  the  pashawa 
of  the  Morea. 

The  occasional  specimens  of  amelioration  of  character  in  si* 
milar  circumstances,  though  of  rare  occurrence  under  the  Turkibh 
yoke,  tend  to  keep  alive  our  hopes  and  strengthen  our  confidence 
in  a  more  extensive  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Greeks, 
than  the  view  of  their  actual  situation  would  otherwise  encourage 
us  to  expect.  We  confess,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  with  regard  to 
the  possible  or  even  probable  iniprovepient  and  exaltation  of  the 
nation,  considered  as  what  it  actually  is,  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  a  variety  of  races,  not  more  pure  than  the  '  Roman-Saxon- 
Danish-Norman-English'  of  Defoe,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  be 
very  sceptical.  However  debased  by  servitude  and  superstition, 
whether  cringing  under  his  barbarian  master,  or  fawning  upon  the 
Frank  whom  he  detests  as  a  heretic,  the  unprejudiced  observer 
will  willingly  refer  the  failings  and  the  vices  of  the  Greek,  to  the 
circumstances- of  his  situation,  and  will  observe  in  him  the  seeds  of 
good,  which  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  of  afiairs  would  call 
into  abundant  produce.  The  modem  Greek  is  every  where  acute 
and  good  humoured,  patient  of  labour  when  occasion  calls  for  it, 
and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  deems  his  interest. 
That  he  should  for  the  most  part  see  this  in  the  accumulation  of 
riches,  that  the  desire  of  gain  should  thence  occupy  his  soul,  and 
produce  that  debasement  of  character  which  invariably  follows, 
where  the  love  of  money  is  the  principle  of  action,  cannot  be  ob- 
jected to  his  discernment,  nor  fairly  brought  forward  as  the 
evidence  of  that  deterioration  to  which  it  so  lai^ely  contributes. 
Debarred  the  hope  of  rising  in  the  state,  excluded  even  from  the 
profession  of  a  soldier,  the  law  in  the  sole  administration  of  his 
roasters,  his  church  in  a  state  of  degradation,  both  in  its  outward 
appearance  and  the  persons  of  its  ministers ;  what  wonder  that  the 
passion  which  leads  so  many  victims  where  the  pursuits  of  ambi- 
tion and  honour  are  open,  should  be  predominant,  where  it  is  the 
only  one  that  has  a  chance  of  gratification?  What  wonder  that 
the  riches  of  the  individual  should  be  the  scale  by  which  his  merits 
are  estimated,  that  to  have  'jtoXKol,  ttoWoi  aontpa.,  should  even  be 
the  criterion  of  an  agreeable  man,  that  *  poverty  and  folly  should 
be  convertible  terms  r' — p.  510.  In  all  this  a  fair  observer  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  nation,  will  see  more  to  lament  than  to  blame; 
while  he  will  justify  bis  hopes  of  better  things,  by  the  conduct  of 
the  emancipated  Dervenioles,  and  the  superiority  of  the  traduced 
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inhabitants  of  Maina  over  their  acute  but  enslaved  fellow  countr}- 
men. 

Here  we  would,  for  the  present,  leave  the  question,  had  not  a 
specious  objection  to  the  probability  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Greeks 
been  stated,  upon  which  we  wish  to  bestow  a  few  words.  It  is  asserted 
then,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  both  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  by 
Dr.  Pouqueville  in  the  best  part  of  his  book,  his  account  of  the 
Morea,  that  the  modem  Greeks  themselves  have  little  idea  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  emancipation,  beyond  the  establish- 
ment of  th^ir  own  corrupted  form  of  Christianity ;  that  the  exalta- 
tion of  their  Church,  and  the  bringing  back  the  days  of  the  good 
King  Constantine,  for  they  look  no  higher  for  their  progenitors,  is 
the  only  object  of  their  prayers. 

*  S'ils  parlent/  says  the  doctor,  *  de  la  liberie,  ils  s'exaltent,  de  mani^ra 
k  faire  croire  qu'ils  sent  pr^ts  h  tout  entreprendre,  m^me  k  tout  sacrifier 
pour  i'obtenir,  mais  au  fond  cette  indignation  qu'ils  manifestent  contre 
leurs  oppresseurs,  provient  moins  de  leur  amour  pour  raffranchissementy 
que  de  Tenvie  de  voir  dominer  leur  culte.—Les  Grecs  modemes,  je  ne 
balance  pas  de  le  dire,  ne  verraient  dans  une  revolution  que  le  triomphe 
de  leur  religion,  sans  s'embarrasser  beaucoup  de  plus  ou  moins  de  liberty 
pubiique.' 

From  this  the  Doctor  would  infer,  for  we  do  not  charge  this  con- 
clusion on  Mr.  Hobhouse,  that  it  is  vain  to  give  them  what  thej 
would  use  to  so  little,  or  so  bad  a  purpose.  But  granting  the  fact, 
we  would  ask  him  whether  he  would  generally  abstain  from  con- 
ferring all  benefits,  the  objects  of  which  in  some  measure  mis- 
took the  nature,  or  underrated  the  extent,  of  the  blessing  i  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  not  easy,  for  those  who  never  felt  or  enjoyed  it,  to 
estimate  the  value  of  liberty,  or  even  to  conceive  the  benefits  which 
it  brings  in  its  train ;  much  less  can  such  a  people  comprehend  the 
connexion  of  those  benefits  with  that  liberty.  Our  ancestors,  when 
they  made  a  stand  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Popedom,  little  re- 
flected perhaps  on  the  ulterior  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
Reformation;  and  if  none  but  those  who  looked  further  than  to 
the  rescue  of  their  Church  (though  we  would  not  be  thought  to 
undervalue  that  blessing)  had  been  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
change,  we  fancy  that  the  number,  even  among  the  best  informed, 
wo>ld  have  been  but  small.  As  we  therefore,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, have  arrived  at  our  present  unlooked-for  prosperity  both 
external  and  domestic,  we  are  not  unwilling  that  others  also  should 
be  cheated  into  happiness.  In  the  mean  time,  our  efforts  should 
not  be  wanting  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  nation  for  such  an 
eventual  change.  To  this  end  we  join  with  Mr.  tipbhouse  in  think- 
ing, that  a  well  conducted  Romaic  newspaper,  issuing  from  our 
Ionian  possessions,  might  contribute  a  beneficial  aid.    To  be  able 
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to  read  the  Romaic  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  accomplishment 
even  on  the  continent  of  Greece ;  at  all  events  there  is  in  every 
village  a  papas,  who,  if  not  much  skilled  in  divinity,  could  certainly 
expound  the  gazette  to  his  flock,  and  would  be  glad  (o  extend  his 
influence  by  so  doing,  among  a  people  still  greedy ^of  news.  By 
d^rees,  a  desire  for  further  information  would  be  excited,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  moved  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Gxfeat, 
but  we  hope  not  unsurmountable,  difficulties  would  indeed  occur ; 
the  greatest  perhaps  of  all  would  be  the  scarcity  of  books.  We 
speak  not  of  greater  works,  such  as  tlie  translations  of  Tlmcydides, 
&c.  which  might  be  better  spared;  but  of  small  elementary  books 
of  all  kinds.  Tliese  are  entirely  wanting  to  the  Romaic,  and 
these  are  of  the  greater  importance,  because,  whether  considered 
as  an  impure  dialect  of  tlie  ancient  tongue,  or  as  an  independent 
language,  it  is  the  only  mode  by  ^hich  knowledge  or  improvement 
of  any  kind  can  be  communicated  to  the  isles  and  continent  of 
Greece,  great  part  of  Roumelia,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  importance  of  the  Romaic  in  this  point  of  view,  and  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  those  who  study  it  merely 
for  the  sake  of  comparing  it  with  the  ancient  tongue,  induce 
us  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject.  Compared  with 
that,  it  does  indeed  fall  lamentably  short;  and  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Hobhouse  in  his  observation  on  a  remark  of  Lord  Kaimes 
upon  its  little  variation  from  the  parent  language,  that  those  who 
duly  consider  the  state  of  the  two  must  regret,  that  the  variation 
had  not  been  carried  further;  since  the  Italian,  which  differs  more 
from  the  Latin  than  the  Romaic  from  the  Greek,  finds  itself  amply 
compensated  by  the  newljeuuties  which  it  acquired  in  its  sub- 
sequent refinement. 

rhe  fair  way  however  of  estimating  (lie  value  of  the  Romaic,  is 
not  by  comparison,  but  by  considering  its  fitness  in  its  present  state 
for  the  purposes  for  which  language  itself  was  given.  And  here 
we  find  no  deficiency  in  essentials ;  and,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Johnson,  we  believe  that  few  ideas  need  be  lost  to  the  modern 
Greeks  for  want  6f  proper  expressions  in  the  Romaic  to  convey 
them.  That  some  of  diese  would  be  nearly  approaching  to  the 
Hellenic,  while  others  could  only  be  derived  firom  distant  and  dis- 
cordant tongues,  is  a  matter  we  think  of  little  importance.  The 
great  fault  of  the  present  language  appears  to  us  to  be  not  in  its 
structure  and  idiom,  but  in  its  pronunciation,  which  confounding 
in  one  common  sobnd,  and  tliat  the  weak  sound  of  the  English  e, 
three  of  its  vowels,  and  three  of  its  diphthongs,  renders  the  com- 
pi-ehension  of  the  spoken  language  difiicult  to  an  unpractised 
ear.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  right  mode  of  pro- 
Aouncfng- the  ancient  Greek,  upon  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  teamed 
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imd  diffuse^  we  may  observe,  that  the  present  methpd  is  co9ti- 
nually  producing  such  errors  in  orthography,  as  must  baffle 
the  researches  of  those  who  endeavour,  from  the  printed  specir 
mens  in  this  country,  to  judge  of  the  actual  state  of  the.  Ian-- 
fuage.  Let  us  take  for  example,  the  word  /Spouv,  which  occurs  in 
Mr.Hobhouse.  It  is  meant  for  the  third  person  plural  of  a  verb^ 
in  its  usual  form  e^ivpw,  to  know,  here  eupco]  the  third  person 
plural  of  which  would  be  iVf>Qvf — the  v  in  this  diphthong  being 
pronounced  like  our  v,  and  the  e  lost  in  the  rapidity  of  utter- 
ance, the  writer  has  substituted  the  /3  which  has  the  same  sound, 
and  all  visible  means  of  tracing  the  word  to  its  classical  origm  are 
lost.  What  is  most  to  be  desired  for  the  langus^ge  in  its  present 
state,  for  its  defect  in  enunciation  ^is  probably  irremediable,  is  to 
fix  in  some  degree  its  orthography  and  phraseology.  The  former 
is  comparatively  easy,  but  the  latter  is  most  difficult;  not  from 
any  want  of  fit  expressions,  but  of  limitation  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  ones.  It  is  still,  though  chatted  in  idiom,  too  sus- 
ceptible of  unnecessary  additions  from  the  mother  tongue.  It 
auffers  from  that,  precisely  what  the  Turkish  is  daily  suffering  from 
the  Arabic  and  Persian;  the  intrusion  of  which  into  the  Turkish 
of  the  higher  orders  is  so  great  and  constant, — that  it  is  one.  of  the 
cares  of  our  dragomen  at  the  Porte,  to  watch  the  influx  of  ne^ 
phrases,  and  to  be  prepared  to  clothe  their  sentiments,  when  before 
ihe  Court,  in  the  imported  excellence  of  the  last  fortnight. 

When  to  the  affectation  of  learned  improvement,  are  superadded 
the  variations  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  countr}*-,  and  the 
adoption  by  the  merchant  and  sailor  of  the  terms  fan^liar  to  them 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  sevefal  employments,  we  shall  seem  to  have 
almost  yielded  the  point  in  dispute.  But  as  we  have  before 
observed  it  is  not  for  the- purity  of  the  Roipaic,  but  for  its  practical 
utility  and  efficacy  that  we  contend,  and  ii^  spite  of  the  causes 
which  are  continually  operating  against  its  improvement,  we  still 
think,  that  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  conveyance  of  whatever  in 
Btruction  it  may  be  desirable  to  impart  to  the  inhabitants  ^f  Greece 
•and  Anatolia..,  As  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  return  to  .the 
subject  of  Romaic  literature,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  merejij 
Inferring  to  Mr.  Hobhouse's  work  for  his  remarks  on  this  head, 
as  well  as  for  his  details  on  the  ancient  remainjs,  and  modem 
manners  of  Greece ;  as^  though  more  diligence  has  seldom  been 
shewn  in  procuring  correct  information  on  the  one,  or  more-  spirit 
in  conveymff  a  live^  idea  of  the  other,  our  limits  foii>id  us  to  venture 
upon  a  single  extract  from  this  part  of  his  volume.  For  die  same 
leason  we  abstain  from  quoting  some  very  pleasing  descriptions  of 
Smyrna  and  its  neighbourhood;  at  which  place  Mr.  Hobhouse 
arrives  from  Athens  in  the  Fylades,  paying  by  the  way  a  well 
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mcfrited  complimeiit  to  the  hospitable  accommodatioii  so  cotutandy 
and  disinterestedly  afforded  to  an  En^ish  traveller  by  the  naval 
officers  of  his  own  country. 

Hie  principal  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Smyrna  rince  it  was 
described  by  former  travellers,  is  for  the  worse,  io  the  interruption 
of  that  social  and  happy  intercourse  among  the  European  settlers, 
which  procured  to  the  Frank  quarter  at  Smyrna,  the  name  of  Petit 
Paris.  This,  which  had  suffered  but  little  from  the  incursions  of 
former  wars,  has  been  wholly  subverted  by  the  malignity  of  Boooa- 
pafte,  who  suffers  none  of  his  subjects,  whose  conduct  he  can  iu 
any  way  influence,  to  hold  communication  good  or  bad  vridi  the 
tyrants  of  the  seas  or  their  allies.  From  this  interdiction  Athens 
and  Salonika  in  the  Levant  alone  are  free. 

From  Smyrna  Mr.  Hobhouse  proceeds  in  the  Salsette  to  Con- 
stantinople. During  the  voyage,  he  takes  occasion,  while  the 
absurd  jealousy  of  the  Turks  detained  the  frigate  at  the  Darda- 
neHes,  to  visit  the  IVoad,  his  account  of  which,  and  of  his 
researches  upon  the  subject  occupy  nearly  ISO  pages.  The  j[ene- 
nd  result  of  his  inquiries  vi^e  shall  stale  with  litde  comment,  m  his 
own  words,  our  late  review  of  Dr.  Clarke's  theory  having  antici- 
pated some  of  the  remarks,  which  we  might  otherwise  have  here 
introduced.  He  has  generally  confined  himself  to  the  verificatiou 
of 'the  topography  of  die  ancient  geographers,  particulariy  Strabo, 
and  seems  to  hlive  been  unwillingly  led  into  die  question  of  the 
Homeric  Troiad.  Hb  researches  with  r^ard  to  the  former  are 
more  satisfiictory,  but  upon  die  latter  tend  rather,  as  mi^  be  ex- 
pected, to  confirm  scepticism  than  to  produce  conviction.  He 
mclines  however  to  the  sentiments  of  Bryant ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, how  in  the  heat  of  pursuit,  he  is  led  to  consider,  in  page 
771,  the  aiguments  of  Bryant  for  placing  Troy  near  Lectiim 
not  to  be  got  over,  when  he  had  in  page  688  ludiaelf  assigned, 
as  a  conclusive  obj^tion  to  that  hypothesis,  the  rockineas  of  die 
whole  southern  shore.  We  confess  ourselves  much  better  pleased 
with  the  general  scepticism  of  the  following  passage: 

^  It  has  been  shewn,  I  believe,  that  the  ancient  topographers  looked 
for  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country  corresponds  sufficiently  with  their  accoaots,  to 
enable  us  not  only  to  understand,  but  to  fonn  a  judgment  on  the  accu- 
racy of  their  conclusions  concerning  the  citv  of  Priam  and  the  plain  of 
Troy.  Whether  the  fable  of  the  poet  was  founded  on  fact,  or  was  alto- 
gether fiction,  (a  point  which  it  has  been  my  wish  entirely  to  leave  out 
of  tbis  inquiry,)  I  see  no  necessity  for  allowing,  with  Mr.  BUckwell, 
that  Homer,  although  be  may  have  been  acquainted  with  Phrygia,  had 
a  pergonal  knowledge  of  the  precise  site  of  his  war,  or  had  fixed  upon 
any  distinct  spot  for  the  scene  of  his  action.  It  is  true  indeed  thai  an. 
ini^iitable  air  of  truth  is  to  be  found  in  hisdescription ;  that  he  is  sitf' 
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pie,  distinct,  and  every  where  consistent  with  himself;  but  this  is  % 
portion  of  his  art,  this  is  the  characteristic  of  his  genius:  it  is  an  exceI-» 
lence  less  likely  perhaps  to  be  found  in  a  j^ainter  of  real  scenery,  than 
in  one  who  trusts  altogether  to  his  invention,  and  is  not  encumbered 
with  the  adjustment  of  actual  localities ;  and  the  poet  is  equally  minute, 
particular,  and,  it  may  be  almost  said,  credible  in  his  detail,  when  he 
conducts  his  delighted  guests  into  the  coral  caves  of  the  ocean,  or  the 
silver  palaces  of  Olympus.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  he  can- 
not be  affected  by  any  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  examination 
of  the  question,  and  that  there  is  no  confusion  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
Uiad,  except  when  they  are  compared  with  the  topography  of  the 
Troad. 

'  The  author  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  talking 
of  Demetrius's  commentary,  says,  "  there  he  ascertained  the  real  places 
of  Homer's  descriptions,  and  pointed  out  the  scenes  of  the  remarkable 
actions.  He  shewed  where  the  Greeks  had  drawn  up  their  ships ;  where 
Achilles  encamped  with  his  Myrmidons ;  where  Hector  drew  up  the 
Trojans;  and  from  what  country  came  the  auxiliaries."  It  is  astonish- 
ing with  what  boldness  these  things  are  said,  and  with  what  facility  they 
are  admitted.  If  any  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  Demetrius's  whole 
work,  from  the  allusions  to,  and  extracts  from  it  in  Strabo,  he  destroyed 
mtber  than  established  the  received  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  as 
fer  the  particular  points  abovementioned,  we  have  no  hint  that  he 
toQched  upon  them  at  all. 

'  Those  who  have  seen  the  plains  near  Cape  Janissary,  or  even  have 
looked  at  th^  map  of  the  country,  may,  with  Homer  before  them,  be 
able  to  find  objections  to  the  supposed  site  of  the  war,  which  have 
escaped  Mr.  Bryant,  and  other  inquirers,  but  they  may,  perhaps,  be 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  Greeks  of  Phrygia  were  wrong  in  their 
conjectures,  no  such  discovery  will  ever  be  made  of  the  true  positions, 
as  shall  be  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  unobjectionable.  The  present 
plain  of  the  Mendere  to^vards  Cape  Janissary  is  certainly  the  plain  of 
Troy  of  those  Greeks;  but  the  only  resemblance  which  a  three  weeks 
residence  on  the  spot,  with  the  poet  in  my  hand,  enabled  me  to  find 
out  between  that  plain  and  Homer^s  scene,  was  that  which  in  the  eyey 
of  Fluellin^  made  the  native  country  of  Alexander  so  like  the  births 
place  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  ^'  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  there  i^ 
also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth.'' — p.  7*1. 

'  It  has  been  remarked  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  map  M^hich  Mr. 
Pope  composed,  merely  from  the  perusal  of  the  Iliad,  is  no  bad  repre- 
sentation of  the  plain  of  the  Mendere.  It  would  be  singular  if  it  was  a 
fact,  biit  it  is  not.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Pope's  picture  (for  it  is  not  a 
map)  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  spot  in  question.'— p.  787. 

After  some  further  remarks  upon  the  futility  both  of  the  praise 
and  blame  bestowed  upon  Pope  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  Mr.  Hobhous^ 
concludes,  with  no  unjust  asperity,  that  '  it  may  fairly  move  our 
spleen  to  behold  the  autlior  of  the  English  Iliad,  the  model  of  se- 
vere taste  and  just  criticismi  enlisted  by  a  French  enthusiast,  to 
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fi^t  under  the  banners  of  ignorance  and  presumption/  At  the 
same  time  he  pays  a  well-merited  compliment  to  the  integrity  and 
correctness  of  delineation  of  the  author  of  the  Topography  of  Troy, 
and  a  gentleman,  *  who  has  never  called  in  his  pencil  to  the  aid  of  his 
pen,  but  with  a  candour  and  ingenuity  veiy  rarely  to  be  met 
with|  has  in  the  fidelity  of  his  representations  furnished  4i8  with 
competent  means  of  disproving  his  systeol:'  After  all,  in  spite 
of  the  very  laudable  pains  bestowed  upon  this  portion  of  his 
work|  which  may  be  considered  as  containing  the  refutation  of  eveiy 
theory  yet  attempted,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  the  least  interest- 
ing part  of  his  volume ;  though  our  opinion  may  be  rather  unfairly 
influenced  by  the  tedium  which  we  acknowledge  that  we  feel,  iu 
balancing  arguments  or  rather  conjectures  upon  a  question  so  often 
brought  before  us,  and  from  which  we  have  so  little  hope  of  de- 
riving any  practical  result  or  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Our  travellers  were  detained  for  some  time  after  the  arrival  of 
their  firman,  by  the  contrary  winds,  which  for  nine  months  in  the 
year  blow  with  no  small  violence  out  of  the  Straits.  At  length 
however  they  passed  the  Dardanelles  and  proceeded  slowly  up  the 
sea  of  Marmora  to  Constantinople.  Here  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  for 
some  time  in  doubt  whether  to  close  his  volume  or  proceed ;  assign- 
ing as  a  reason,  his  despair  of  telling  us  any  thing  not  before  too 
well  known  to  require  repetition.  But  he  had  read  his  Juvenal^ 
and  his  publisher  having  handsomely  engaged  that  there  should 
be  no  lack  of  paper,  he  wisely  decided  that  clemency  on  his  part 
would  be  folly ;  and  he  accordingly  proceeds  to  be  very  entertain- 
ing for  200  additional  pages,  upon  Constantinople  and  Constanti- 
nopolitans.  As  we  cannot  give  ourselves  the  same  licence,  we 
must  of  necessity  curtail  our  observations,  recommending  in  the 
mean  time  even  this  part  of  the  Journey,  as  containing,  besides 
what  has  indeed  been  often  described,  a  very  clear  and  interesting 
account  of  Selim's  plans  of  reform,  and  of  the  late  revolutions  in 
the  Turkish  government,  which  have  cut  off  the  ablest  and  most 
efficient  men  from  tlie  state,  and  left  the  last  of  his  race  on  die 
throne  of  the  Ottomans. 

There  is  also  in  the  Appendix  a  good  accpunt  of  the  expeditiop 
to  the  Dardanelles,  written  with  a  view  to  justify  the  ministry  who 
planned  it  from  any  imputation  in  consequence  of  its  failure.  In 
this,  though  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  upon 
the  admiral  than  the  ambassador,  we  think  he,  in  some  measure, 
succeeds;  but  we  apprehend  that  as  far  as  the  ministry  are  con- 
cerned, he  mistakes  the  question  at  issue ;  which^  in  our  view  of  i^ 
is  not  whether  they  provided  well  for  the  success  of  the  expedi* 
tion,  but  whether  the  expedition  itself  was  wise  in  its  object. 
And  here  as  we  fully  agree  with  bim  that  its  failure  is  not  to  be 
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regretted^  and  that  to  have  irritated  the  Turks  by  the  destnic- 
tioD  of  their  capital  could  have  produced  no  equivalent  advan- 
tages to  ourselves  ;  he  will  perhaps  admit  with  us^  that  an  ex- 
E edition,  the  success  of  which  was  to  be  deprecated,  could  not 
ave  been-  very  politic  in  its  projection.  Upon  one  point  we  are 
glad  to  have  confirmed  from  him  aii  opinion  which  we  formerly 
stated,  that  nothing  has  been  lost  to  the  English  character  by  the 
failure,  and  that  every  thing  he  could  gather  upon  the  spot 
induced  him  to  suppose, 

*  that  there  was  not  an  intelligent  man  in  the  empire,  who  thought  that 
those  who  had  burst  through  their  redoubtable  Dardanelles,  were  inti- 
midated by  the  cannon  on  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  Seraglio ;  or  who 
attributed  the  safety  of  the  capital  to  any  other  motive  than  forbear- 
ance, and  a  disinclination  from  having  recourse  to  unjust  extremities/ 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  massive  but 
entertaining  volume,  we  have  only  to  add  our  opmion,  that  should 
the  defects  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  be  corrected  in  a  fu- 
ture edition,  by  a  little  more  attention  to  the  technicalities  of  book- 
making,  and  a  revision  of  some  parts  of  the  style,  which  is  at  times 
perversely  or  provokingly  careless,  the  work  itself  will  have  a, 
standard  place  in  all  collections  of  voyages  and  travels ;  a  placo 
which  it  will  fully  merit,  by  the  industry  and  ardour  of  research 
conspicuous  throughout;  as  well  as  by  the  spirit^  vivacity^  and 
good  sense  of  the  general  narrative. 


Art.  IX.     1 .  The  Speech  of  Doctor  D.  Antonio  Joseph  Ruit 
de  Padron,  Deputy  to  the  Cortes^  from  the  Canary  Islands, 

?  Token  in  the  Sitting  oj*  Januan/  18,  1813,  relative  to  the 
nquisition. 
^.  Bread  and  Bulky  an  Apologetical  Oration,  on  the  Jlourishing 
State  of  Spain,  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  IV,  Delivered 
in  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  Madrid.  By  Don  Gaspar  Jovellanos. 
Mediterranean ;  printed  on  board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Caledo- 
nia, oflF  Toulon.    1813,  x^ 

A  SPEECH  against  the  Inquisition,  delivered  in  the  sitting  of 
the  Cortes,  and  anotlier  on  Bread  and  Bulls,  on  the  degraded 
state  of  Spain,  spoken  in  the  great  square  of  the  capital,  both  the 
giendine  productiou  of  native  Spaniards,  may  be  regarded  among 
the  unequivocal  signs  of  the  times. — But  when  we  look  at  the  spot 
whence  these  singular  productions  issue,  in  their  present  dress,  we 
cannot  consider  them  as  any  thing  short  of  literary  curiosities. 
They  are  translations  by  the  officers  of  the  Caledonia,  undertaken, 
in  all  probability,  to  bc^ile  the  many  tedious  hours  spent  in  watch- 
ing 
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ing  an  enemy  shut  up  in  the  port  of  Toulon.  If  the  language 
be  not  always  correct,  nor  the  style  highly  polbhed,  we  have,  at 
least,  every  reason  to  trust  to  the  fidelity  of  the  translation.  ^  But 
they,  were  printed  also  on  board  this  ship;  and  the  type,  the  ink, 
the  paper,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  mechanical  processes 
are  so  well  conducted  as  to  be  by  no  means  inferior  to  many  of  the 
best  editions  of  the  Liondon  press. 

Doctor  Antonio  Joseph  Kuiz  de  Padron  undertakes  to  prove 
the  three  following  propositions : 

First,  That  the  tribunal  of  the  InquisiUon  is  totally  useless  in 
the  church  of  God,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  conti-ary  to  the  wise  and  religious  constitu- 
tion which  the  state  has  sanctioned,  and  to  which  the  people  have 
sworn. 

Thirdly,  That  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  state. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  through  all  the  proofs  which  he 
adduces  to  establish  the  first  proposition.  It  is  certain  that  no 
such  tribunal  as  that  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  title  of 
'  holy,'  entered  into  the  plan  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  It  is 
equally  so  that  nothing  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists, 
can  be  construed  to  sanction  it,  and  that,  of  the  ministers  elected 
by  divine  authority  for  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  none  were 
inquisitors.  '  Believe  me,  sir,'  says  the  orator, '  that  neither  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  ministers  of  the  faith,  enumerated  by  St.  Paul, 
-nor  in  die  council  of  Jerusaleni,  do  I  find  one  vacant  place  for  an 
inquisitor.'  It  was  not  found  necessaiy  to  erect  a  tribunal  of 
inquisitors  to  punbh  Arius,  when  he  denied  the  eternal  generation 
of  the  Word — the  divines  of  Nice  were  satisfied  with  condenming 
"  the  impious  and  detestable"  doctrine,  and  with  separating  the 
author  of  the  heresy  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.  The 
Nestorians,  the  Pelagians,  and  all  the  various  sects, '  who  moved 
hell  itself  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  Catholics/  shared  the  same  fate 
— the  Church  of  God  trampled  on  all  its  enemies,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  the  '  holy  office.'  That  it  is  not  only  useless  but 
injurious  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  illustrates,  Irom  his  own 
experience,  when  at  Philadelphia.  Here,  at  the  house  of  Benjamin 
Pranklin,  he  used  to  join  in  the  evening  conversations  where  the 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  communion  designated  him  by  the 
appellation  '  of  the  Papist.' 

'  Young  as  I  then  was/  says  he,  *  I  was  able  to  convince  many  of 
the  supremacy  which  the  Bishop  ojf  Rome  obtains,  by  divine  right,  over 
the  whole  church — a  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  and  not  merely  of 
honour — but  I  confess  that  when,  all  in  a  body,  they  beset  me  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  I  had  not  a  word  to  say.' 

Discussions  of  this  nature,  he  -telb  us,  also  took  place  in  the 
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hotite  of  George  Washington^  but  he' was  never  able  to  ascertun 
to  what  sect  that  celebrated  General  belonged.  The  Philosopher 
Franklin^  however,  was  suspected  to  be  an  Arminian.  On  the 
diallenge  of  Franklin,  to  give  a  public  proof  of  his  sincerityi  he 
preached  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Philadelphia  against  the  Inqai- 
sition;  his  sermon  was  translated  into  English;  it  wad  then  preached 
throughout  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  Maryland ;  and  so 
satisfied  were  the  auditors  that  the  Inquisition  was  the  work  of 
human  policy,  and  despotism,  that  many  of  the  Anglo-Americana 
changed  their  faith  and  became  good  Catholics.  Since  that  time, 
the  Doctor  tells  us,  no  less  than  five  bishoprics  have  been  es- 
tablished in  places  where,  had  the  Inquisition  extended  its  baneful 
auUiority,  there  would  not  have  been  one. 

Secondly,  To  prove  that  the  Inquisition  is  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  the  Doctor  says  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  take  in  one  hand  the  political  system,  and  in  the  other  the  dark 
and  fanatical  code  of  this  tribunal — the  one  breathes  nothing  but 
justice  and  humanity ;  the  other  is  an  outrage  on  all  human  laws,  and 
human  feelings — a  code  dark,  dismal,  and  intricate  as  its  own 
dungeons,  made  up  of  cavils,  artifices,  and  the  meanest  tricks,  and 
more  adapted  for  hunting  out  supposed  criminals  than  for  ascer- 
taining real  crimes* 

The  Constitution  says, 

*  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  prisoner  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  name  of  his  accuser  if  he 
have  one.  They  shall  read  to  him,  entire,  all  the  documents,  together 
with  the  names  and  depositions  of  the  witnesses;  and  if  from  these  he' 
shKll  not  comprehend  them,  they  shall  give  him  as  much  information 
as  he  may  require,  in  order  to  discov^  who  they  are.  That  the 
process  shall  henceforward  be  public,  in  the  manner  and  form  deter- 
mined by  law.  That  neither  torment  nor  compulsion  shall  be  used 
towards  him,  neither  shall  he  suffer  confiscation.  That  no  punisbraent 
imposed,  whatever  the  crime  may  be,  shall  in  any  manner  pass  to  the 
family  of  the  delinquent,  but  shall  take  effect  solely  upon  the  person 
who  committed  the  offence.' 

But  what  says  the  code  of  the  Holy  Inquisition? 

'  It  admits,*  says  the  Doctor,  '  into  its  bosom,  slander,  calumny^ 
accusation,  and  vengeance.  It  inspires,  or  rather  orders,  a  blind  obe- 
dience to  its  commands,  as  though'it  were  infallible,  and  not  responsi->. 
ble  to  any  one  for  its  actions.  It  orders  inquiries,  encourages  informers, 
and  protects  spies,  against  all  the  laws  of  confidence  and  nature,  irape- 
rioubly  commandmg  the  dearest  friends  to  accuse  each  other.  It  sig-. 
^  nifies  not  whether,  under  the  pretext  of  preserving  the  faith,  the  father 
accuses  the  son,  the  son  the  father;  the  husband  the  wife,  or  the  wife 
the  husband.  Brothers,  parents,  and  friends,  all,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  this  tribunal,  are  obliged  to  watch;  to  inform  against,  and 
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accuse  each  other.  A  commissary  of  .the  holy  office,  accompanied  by 
the  algaazil,  and  bis  assistants,  is  authorised,  with  impunity,  to  enter 
houses  with  a  mysterious  silence,  even  at  midnight,  and  snatch  a  father 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  the  midst  of  their  terrors,  without  al- 
lowing him  to  take  a  last  farewel  of  his  wife  or  children,  condemning 
them  to  endless  misery,  which  is  the  only  patrimony  this  unfortunate 
father  can  transmit  to  his  posterity.  Whole  generations  before  tlicy 
are  bom,  are  thus  sentenced,  not  only  to  poverty  and  beggary,  but  to 
perpetual  ignominy  and  disgrace/.  Thus  it  is  '  that  the  holy  office 
deprives  society  of  useful  and  industrious  citizens,  and  buries  them  in  its 
infectious  dungeons.  It  does  more.  In  the  edict  of  faith,  which  this 
tribunal  publishes  every  year,  it  invites  every  person  to  accuse  himself, 
who  expects  to  be  accused  by  another;  and  to  those  who  comply 
within  a  certain  time,  it  promises  pardon;  but  to  those  who  neglect  it,  it. 
has  no  mercy — they, are  arrested,  their  fortunes  confiscated,  and  they 
suffer  the  utmost  punishment  of  its  laws.' 

The  scenes  of  horror  which  take  place  at  the  examination  of 
su|^08ed  criminals  have  often  been  described  in  novels  and  ro- 
mances, but  here  we  have  the  facts  truly  and  distinctly  stated  by  a 
Spaniard  well  informed  of  all  the  proceedings  of  this  dark  and 
sanguinary  tribunal.  The  punishment  that  follows  confession,  and 
even  precedes  conviction,  is  horrible  to  relate. 

*  In  the  first  case,'  say^  he,  ^  sentence  is  passed  after  a  thousand 
mysterious  questions;  but  in  the  second,  besides  the  confinement  in 
dark  dungeons,  destitute  of  all  human  consolation,  they  employ  dread- 
lul  torments  to  extort  confession.  A  pully,  suspended  to  the  ceiling, 
through  which  is  passed  a  thick  rope,  is  the  first  spectacle  which. meets 
the  eye  of  the  unhappy  victim.  The  attendants  load  him  with  fetters, 
and  tie  a  hundred  pounds  of  iron  to  his  ancles;  they  then  turn  up  his 
arms  to  his  shoulders,  and  fasten  them  with  a  cord ;  they  fasten  the 
rope  round  his  wrists,  and  haviug  raised  him  from  the  ground,  they  let 
him  fall  suddenly,  repeating  this  twelve  times,  with  a  force  so  great 
that  it  disjoints  the  most  robust  body.  If  he  does  not  then  confess 
what  the  inquisitors  wish,  other  torture  awaits  him;  having  first  bound 
him  hands  and  feet,  eight  times  does  the  sad  victim  suffer  the  rack ; 
and  if  he  persists  without  confessing,  they  compel  him  to  swallow  a 
quantity  of  water,  to  restore  his  respiration.  But  where  this  is  not 
sufficient,  the  torment  of  the  brasero  completes  the  sanguinary  scene, 
the  slow  fire  of  which  cruelly  roasts  the  naked  feet,  rubbed  over  with 
srease  and  secured  in  a  bloclu' 

The  authority  of  this  infernal  tribunal  extends  even  to  the  regions 

of  the  dead. 

*  llow  often  have  the  inquisitors  ordered  graves  to  be  opened  for  the 
femains  of  those  whom  they  judged  to  have  died  in  heresy,  in  order  to 
commit  them  to  the  fiamea!  Unhappy  relics  of  the  human  race!  Sad 
spoils  of  death !  Respected  shades  of  the  departed,  who,  having  died 
in  innocence)  have  become  the  victims  of  calumny,  malevolence,  or 

vengeance. 
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vengeance,  pardon  the  prejudice  and  barbarity  of  past  ages !  The  GeiH 
tiles  themselves  respected  the  ashes  of  their  dead ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Inquisition  to  disturb  your  repose  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth/ 

The  speaker  next  adverts  to  the  cunning  and  low  policy  which 
the  '  Holy  Office'  has  always  employed  to  secure  the  court  favour, 
by  serving  the  government  as  the  vile  instrument  of  absolute  power. 

*  Who/  says  he,  *  does  not  know  that  it  has  lent  itself  to  the  caprices 
and  vengeance  of  the  most  infamdus  and  voluptuous  favourite  (Godoy) 
to  be  found  in  our  history?  This  tribunal,  so  overbearing  in  its  power, 
so  terrible  to  the  weak  and  ^defenceless,  had  not  the  courage  to  exert 
its  authority  upon  this  impious  wretch — this  monster — a  compound  of 
every  vice,  without  a  single  counterbalancing  virtue;  but  it  permitted, 
in  the  very  face  of  a  Catholic  court  and  a  Catholic  king,  not  only 
panegyrics  to  be  passed  on  him,  but  his  loathsome  image  to  be  erected 
on  the  altar,  by  the  side  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ/ 

Thirdly,  That  the  Inquisition  is^4>re]udicial  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  state,  the  Doctor  is  of  opinion,  requires  no  other  proof  than 
the  state  of  the  Peninsula  since  the  unfortunate  epoch  of  its  esta- 
blishment— ^where  all  the  useful  sciences,  the  arts,  agricultures- 
national  industry,  and  commerce  have  disappearecf — where  a  pro- 
gressive decay  and  depopulation  have  left  little  more  than,  ten 
millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
poor  and  miserable ;  whereas,  from  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fertility  of  the  spil,  and  the  extent  of  the  country,  it  is  able  to  main- 
tain more  than  double  that  number.  H«|  enumerates  those  men 
whose  eminence  for  literature  or  piety  has  been  the  cause  of 
their  being  buried  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  sacrificed 
to  its  unrelenting  vengeance. 

'  Philosophers,  theologians,  historians,  politicians,  statesmen,  orators, 
poets,  labourers,  artisans,  merchants,  even  the  industrious  farmers,  who 
are  the  support  of  the  nation,  could  not  escape  their  rod  of  iron — in  a 
word,  men  and  women,  poor  and  rich,  wise  and  ignorant,  innocent  and 
wicked,  just  and  unjust — all  classes  of  the  state  has  this  tribunal 
afflicted  with  the  terrors  of  its  power — it  comprehends  all — it  persecutes 
all — it  destroys  all,  under  the  pretext  of  religion  and  the  support  of 
the  Gospel/ 

The  Second  Article  is  an  extraordinary  production,  and  marks 
most  strongly  the  altered  opinion  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Indeed 
we  should  have  feared  lest  so  fine  a  piece  of  irony  on  '  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  Spain,'  and  so  keen  a  satire  on  the  depraved  man- 
ners of  his  countrymen,  would  subject  the  orator  to  some  inconve- 
nience. But  Jovellanos  had  already  suffered  the  dungeon  for 
freedom  of  speech,  under  the  old  order  of  things,  and  thought  him- 
self secure,  amidst  the  recent  changes,  in  indulging  it  to  the  utmost. 
At  what  precise  time  this  speech  was  addressed  to  the  Spanish 
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people  we  are  not  told,  biit  it  was,  obviously,  since  the  i 
of  the  revolution.  We  shall  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  singular 
and  spirited  production  which,  we  think,  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  our  readers,  more  especially  as  they  are  the  effusions  of  a  man 
who,  by  birth  and  education,  by  his  acknowledged  talents,  and  the 
high  situation  which  he  held  in  the  state,  is  entitled  to  more  than 
an  ordinary  degree  of  attention. 

The  orator  sets  out  widi  the  broad  proposition  that  all  nations  of 
the  worlds  following  the  steps  of  nature,  have  been  weak  in  their 
infancy,  ignorant  in  their  childhood,  warriors  in  their  youth,  philo- 
sophers in  their  manhood,  legislators  in  their  age,  and,  in  their 
decrepitude,  superstitious  and  tyrannical.  These  truths,  proved,  as 
he  says,  by  all  history,  had  induced  him  to  conclude  that  Spaia 
was  arrived  at  the  last  Btme  of  existence,  and  sinking  rapidly  into 
the  grave;  but  his  arrival  m  Madrid  had  happily  removed  all  his 
doubts,  and  presented  to  him  the  most  ast<»ushing  spectacle  which 
the  universe  could  afford. 

*  It  offered  to  my  sight  Spain,  weak  and  infantine,  without  popula- 
tion, without  industry!  without  riches,  without  a  patriotic  spirit,  and 
even  without  any  acknowledged  government:  some  fields  waste  and 
without  cultivation ;  some  men  dirty  and  indolent ;  some  people  raisera* 
ble  andjmmened  in  ruin ;  some  cidsens  mere  tenants  of  their  city; 
and  a  constitution,  which  might  more  properly  be  called,  an  olla  of  all 
constitutions. 

'  It  represented  to  me,  Spain,  as  a  child,  without  instruction,  and 
without  knowledge ;  a  brutal  mob  ;  a  nobility  which  makes  a  boast  of 
its  ignorance ;  some  schools,  without  principles ;  some  universities,  the 
faithful  depositaries  of  the  prejudices  of  barbarous  ages  ;  some  teachers 
of  the  tenth  century ;  and  some  rewards  destined  for  the  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  and  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth. 

'  It  offered  to  me  Spain  as  a  youth,  to  appearance^  full  of  a  martial 
spirit,  of  fire  and  bravery,  a  body  of  general  officers,  sufficient  to  com- 
mand all  the  armies  of  the  world  ;  and,  were  there  but  soldiers  in  pro- 
portion, who  might  conquer  all  the  regions  of  the  universe;  a  multitude 
of  regiments,  which,  although  deficient  in  men,  are  inured  to  the  mili- 
tary fatigues  of  curling  their  hair,  bleaching  their  uniform,  regulating 
<  their  paces  to  the  tune  of  a  country-dance,  expending  powder  in  sa- 
lutes in  the  meadows,  and  oppressing  their  fellow-citizens. 

'  It  has  shewn  me  Spain  as  a  man,  wise,  religious,  and  skilled  in  all 
the  sciences — a  metropolis,  with  more  churches  than  houses;  more 
priests  than  laymen;  pnore  altars  than  kitchens;  nay,  in  the  dirty  gate- 
ways, and  in  the  meanest  wine-houses,  pasteboard  puppets,  images  of 
wax,  fonts  of  holy  water,  and  sacred  lamps.' 

In  this  manner  he  runs  over  the  deplorable  state  of  things  in 
which  be  found  *  debauched  young  churchmen  mounting  the  pulpit 
of  the  Divine  Being/  to  teach  sacred  knowledge ; — ^the  inspired 
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writings  translated  through  French  versions';  foreign  languages  stu- 
died by  th<5se  who  were  ignorant  of  their  own ;  preachers  and  law- 
yers without  learning,  whose  briefs  and  sermons  are  fit  only  to 
wrap  up  pepper  and  spices ;  physicians  whose  wisdom  is  proved  by 
the  wealth  of  their  apothecaries.     He   found   Spain,  *  old  and 
peevish,  quoting  law  upon  every  occasion/    The  CastUian  legisla- 
ture, be  tells  us,  recognizes  for  its  Origin  an  age  '  in  which  the 
•word  and  the  spear  were  the  supreme  law ;  in  which  bishops  com* 
manded  armies,  and,  instead  of  sheep,  nourished  wolves  and  leo« 
pards;' — but  it  is  to  Philip  the  Great  that  the  legislation  of  Spain 
owes  '  the  many  inexhaustible  springs,  which,   from  day  to  day, 
have  been  enriching  it  with  more  judges  than  laws,  and  more  law» 
than  human  actions ;'  it  is  to  him  that  all  the  '  branches  of  govern- 
ment  and  justice  are  directed  by  one  only  hand,  like  the  mules  of  a 
coach  ;* — to  him,  that  '  a  new  law  is  enforced  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  whilst  the  observance  of  an  old  one*  costs  the  dispute  of  a 
century ;  to  him  it  owes  that  extraordinary  circumspection  of  tribu- 
nals which  hang  twenty  citizens  in  a  day,  and  afterwards  debate 
on  unharnessing  the  mules  from  a  carriage/    To  him  Spain  owet 
its  finance,  its  monopolies,  its  customs  and  its  excise ;  to  him,  that 
'  every  village  possesses  its  municipal  code,  its  municipal  contribu- 
tions,  and  its  statutes,  which  are  the  basis  of  public  happiness/ 

*  It  is  certainly/  he  continues,  *  a  great  satisfaction  to  set  out  on  a 
journey  quite  unconcerned,  and  proceed  on  the  road  until  you  meet  a 
guard,  stationed  for  collecting  the  toll ;  to  arrive  pierced  with  cold  and 
wet,  at  an  ion,  and  there  to  have  to  look  for  a  dinner  from  the  monopo- 
lizerB  of  wine,  oil,  meat,  salt,  and  other  necessaries  of  life ;  to  lead 
your  horse  to  a  manger,  and  in  additionto  a  payment  for  straw,  to  have 
to  pay  likewise  for  the  right  of  tying  him  there ;  to  procure  Ajanega  of 
bariey  and  to  go  to  the  corregidor  to  have  it  measured  ;  to  purchase  a 
pellejo  of  wine,  and  to  pay  the  price  of  a  permit  for  taking  it  out  of  the 
town ;  not  at  all  to  know  whether  you  shall  sleep  in  your  own  bed  or  a 
gaol,  because  the  alcalde  has  the  power  of  making  you  pass  a  miserable 
night  there,  without  assigning  any  reason/ 

The  decrepitude  of  Spain  was  presented  to  his  view  in  the  horri<- 
ble  superstitions  by  which  the  very  souls  aiid  understandings  of  the 
people  were  chained  down;  in  the  degraded  state  of  morality  and 

religion ; — 

• 

'  But/  checking  himself  suddenly,  *  what/  be  exclaims, '  am  I  about  7 
bow  have  I  transformed  my  office  of  panegyrist  into  that  of  censor ;  and 
where  I  had  purposed  to  defend  my  country,  taxed  it  with  the  most 
abominable  defects  1  No,  my  countrymen  1  it  is  not  my  desire  to  make 
you  blush;  I  only  wish  to  shew  that  Spain  is,  at  the  same  time,  in  her 
kilancy,  her  childhood,  her  youth,  her  manhood,  and  her  old  age.  I 
]vrell  know  youf  merit ;  anil  in  this  august  amphitheatre^  where  aloue 
'"  VQV,  X.  NO.  XIX.  n  the 
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age  has  taken  off  many,  others  have  fallen  victims  to  sorrow  and 
disappointment.  Their  quiet  demeanour  and  general  respectability 
of  conduct,  materially  coutributed  to  wear  out  the  prejudice  against 
foreigners,  formerly  so  prevalent  amongst  us ;  and  that  benevoleot 
feeling  which  was  excited  by  the  distresses  of  the  French  emigrants 
has  been  extended  to  the  natives  of  other  countries  who,  from  va- 
rious causes,  have  of  late  made  England*their  asylum.  We  trust 
tliat  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  wanting  in  Christian  charity  if  we 
venture  to  hint  that  this  protection  should  not  be  granted  without 
considerable  caution.  There  are  many  who  fatten  on  our  bounty, 
who  scruple  not  to  employ  the  opportunities  which  they  enjoy  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  their  benefactors. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  work  on  the  Continental  System  which 
was  published  in  Sweden  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  for  the  com- 
position before  us.  Some  unpalatable  truths  which  the  Swedish 
pamphlet  contained,  have  called  up  this  literary  champion  in  behdf 
of  his  countrymen;  and  we  confess  that  until  we  had  perused  his 
impotent  apology  for  their  conduct,  M^e  had  not  given  ouraelves  the 
trouble  of  reflecting  how  contemptible  it  has  invariably  been  during 
the  whole  of  this,  and  the  preceding  war. 

'  For  whom,'  the  Danbh  writer  asks,  '  is  the  history  of  a  coun- 
^  try  more  particularly  written,  but  for  its  princes.^ — We  admit  that 
they,  of  all  people,  ought  to  profit  by  its  perusal ;  but  we  would 
counsel  him  also  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  sovereign  to  the  fate 
of  other  nations  as  well  as  his  own.  Had  the  king  of  Denmark 
done  this,  or  had  he  not,  as  is  more  probable,  allowed  bis  better 
judgment  to  be  led  away  by  the  counsel  of  insidious  and  corrupt 
advisers,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  have  been  for  so  long 
a  period  blind  to  the  examples  of  danger  before  his  eyes.  What 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  various  states  who  professed  their  intention 
of  remaining  neuter  at  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  war?  How 
did  Spain  profit  by  her  entire  submission  to  the  mandates  of  Buo- 
naparte ?  What  regard  was  shewn  to  Prussia  whom  he  compelled 
to  become  neuter,  or  to  the  other  princes  of  Gernuiny  whom  he 
successively  overpowered?  Where,  in  fine,  has  he  respected  in 
any  one  instance,  the  neutrality  of  a  country  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
poses to  violate  it? 

An  enlightened  minister  of  Denmark  would  have  used  this  lan- 
guage to  his  sovereign;  he  would  have  told  him  further  that  it  would 
be  too  late  to  prepare  for  war,  wheu  *•  the  French  frontier  bordered 
his  own/  He  would  have  pointed  out  to  him  that  so  far  from  die 
'  duties  of  a  king  being  confined  tot  bis  own  country,'  so  far  from 
its  being '  incumbent  on  the  sovereign  of  a  small  nation  to  avoidall 
other  wars  but  those  of  immediate  defence,'  there  are  duties 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  as  part  of  the  commonwealth 

of 
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of  Europe.  We  say  nothing  of  the  motives  which  may  reasonably 
urge  a  sovereign  to  veuCure  somewhat  for  the  glory  of  his  country. 
^  llie  oldest  unsubdued  crown  on  earth'  ought  not  to  disappear,  as 
anticipated  by  our  author,  without  some  struggle  for  independence 
and  renown.  Had  every  politician  reasoned  like  the  Dane,  '  the 
continual  wars  against  France  would  indeed  have  been  productive 
of  the  still  greater  warlike,  establishments  of  that  empire/ — and 
*  the  French  emperor  wdtild  clearly,  in  spite  of  every  coalition,  have 
broken  through  every  barrier  which  might  have  been  opposed  to 
him :' — We  are  told  too  that  *  Denmark,  by  her  geographical  posi- 
tion, lies  out  of  the  great  road  of  the  continental  nations  who  come 
to  the  conflict;'  if  England  had  been  guided  by  similar  maxims,  she, 
too,  lying  still  more  out  of  '  this  great  road,'  might  have  been  con- 
tented to  witness  their  successive  subjugation  by  the  power  of 
France.  The  truth  is,  that  by  an  adherence  to  this  cautious  .policy, 
Denmark  has  shared  the  fate  of  every  power  which  has  carried  the 
system  of  neutrality  beyond  its  proper  extent.  She  is  entitled  to  no 
confidence  from  any  belligerent/  for  she  has  granted  none  to  any  of 
them ;  to  no  protection,  for  she  has  afibrded  no  assistance  to  the 
cause  of  Europe;  to  no  respect,  for  her  policy  has  been  con- 
temptible and  selfish  in  the  extreme  :  and  instead  of  acquiring  by 
repose  that  vigour  which  may  fit  her  for  future  contests,  she  will 
find,  when  too  late,  that  the  limbs  become  rigid  by  long  cessation 
from  exercise,  and  the  nerves  relaxed  by  listless  inactivity. 

But  it  may  be  contended  that  every  state  is  the  best  judge  of 
its  own  resources,  and  that  those  of  Denmark  must  not  be  esti- 
mated on  the  scale  of  those  which  Great  Britain  has  at  command. 
Granting,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  truth  of  these  positions,  we 
have  still  grievous  cause  of  complaint  against  our  *  brothers'  the 
Danes.  The  very  essence  of  the  character  of  a  neutral  is  to  shew 
no  leaning  to  either  belligerent ;  but  their  neutrality  has  been  of  so 
perverse  a  nature,  that  whilst  they  appeared  dead  to  all  feeling,  and 
palsied  on  the  side  which  was  exposed  to  aggression  and  insult  from 
France,  they  have  been  tremblingly  alive  to  those  measures  of  reta- 
liation against  the  common  enemy  which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt.  A  very  little  attention  to  those  cases  in  which  Denmark 
has  of  late  years  exhibited  any  signs  of  vitality,  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  our  assertions. 

The  first  oiFensive  measure  taken  against  this  country  by  Den- 
mark, was  the  occupation  of  Hamburgh  by  15,000  men,  under 
Prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  in  180).  This  was  of  course  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  our  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  Elbe.  Her 
unusual  activity  on  this  occasion,  and  the  large  share  which  she  bore 
in  the  war  with  the  northern  powers,  which  was  terminated  by  jthe 
dep^sive  battle  of  Copenhagen,   it  is  needless  to  remark;  that 
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confederacy,  as  our  author  allows,  '  was  dissolved  by  England  with 
that  energy  which  fixes  great  events ;'  and  Denmark  again  relapsed' 
into  her  former  supineness. 

From  this  she  was  roused  in  1803,  by  the  advance  of  the  French 
after  the  occupation  of  Hanover:  but  was  the  energy  she  displayed 
on  this  occasion  at  all  correspondent  to  the  danger  with  which  she 
was  threatened  ?  No :  *  it  did  not  becom^  Denmark  alone  to  call 
France  to  account  for  the  infraction  of  treaties;'  and  with  strict 
adherence  to  these  ideas  of  propriety,  not  a  man  was  added  to  the 
boasted  cordon  of  troops  in  Holstein  till  the  army  of  England  and 
Sweden  were  in  force  in  Hanover;  and  though  not  a  murmur  escaped 
the  all-enduring  Danes  at  the  closure  by  the  French  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser,  their  complaints  were  loud  and  frequent  of  the  injustice  of 
the  blockade  which  we  were  in  consequence  compelled  to  establish 
on  those  rivers. 

*  When  Prussia,  in  1806,  suddenly  entered  upon  a  war  wilh 
France,  could  Denmark,'  it  is  demanded,  *  with  her  force  have  pre- 
vented the  fate  of  Prussia  on  the  fields  of  Jena  r'  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  she  could;  but  if  all  the  powers  of  Europe  had  rea- 
soned in  a  similar  manner,  what  resistance  would  France  have  ex- 
perienced to  her  designs  of  universal  monarchy !  and  no  one,  we 
siiould  hope,  but  a  Dane  whose  scale  of  excellence  is  not  elevated 
to  the  highest  standard,  would  be  weak  enough  to  produce  as  an 
instance  of  the  tutelary  aid  of  the  Genius  who  presides  over  Den- 
mark, that  '  he  prevented  a  war  with  France,  though  Danish  blood 
was  shed  on  the  frontier,  at  the  storming  of  Lubeck  by  the 
French  !'  The  affair  here  alluded  to,  took  place  whilst  the  enemies 
of  the  gallant  Blucher  were  in  pursuit  of  the  small  force  which  he 
had  preserved  with  so  much  skill  and  intrepidity  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Prussian  army.  The  Danish  General  Ewald  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  treated  with  every  indignity  by  his  friends  the  French  ; 
the  neutral  territory  violated,  and  several  Danish  soldiers  killed  in 
the  skirmish ;  yet  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  contented  himself 
with  a  remonstrance  to  which  no  attention  was  ever  paid,  and  shortly 
after  withdrew  those  troops  from  the  frontiers  of  Holstein  which 
he  had  kept  there  without  intermission,  whilst  the  forces  of  the  al- 
lies were  stationed  in  that  quarter. 

We  shall  refrain  from  entering  at  length  into  the  merits  of  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen  in  1807.  The  subject  has  undergone 
much  discussion,  and  many  strong  assertions  respecting  it  have 
been  hazarded  on  both  sides.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
perusing  the  parlian^entary  debates  of  that  day  cannot  fail  of  being 
convinced  that  the  measure  was  not  one  of  mere  expediency  but 
of  absolute  necessity;  and  we  are  not  presumptuous  enough  to 
>uppose^  that  any  arguments  we  have  to  offer  could  have  weight 
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either  with  our  Danish  ^  brethren'  abroad,  or  with  thos^  politicians  at 
bome^  who  profess  to  consider  any  course  more  justifiable  than 
that  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  government  of  their  country. 

We  must,  liowever,  indulge  in  a  few  remarks  on  this  transaction, 
which  our  readers  will  perceive  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  perusal 
of  the  Danish  letter.  The  grand  object  of  dispute,  the  fleet  at  Co- 
penhagen, is  never  once  mentioned  in  this  composition.  Every 
document,  however,  at  ^all  relative  to  tliis  subject  which  has  since 
come  to  our  knowledge,  has  tended  to  prove  that  it  was  destined  (a« 
originally  asserted  by  those  who  advised  its  seizure)  to  co-operate 
wi&  France  in  her  design  against  this  country;  and  of  such  being 
the  general  opinion  in  Denmark  our  government  was  early  apprized  - 
by  a  British  naval  officer,  who  was  accidentally  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  capital  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  of  1806.  But 
it  seems  that  we  did  not  announce  our  intentions  with  that  form  and 
solemnity  which  the  occasion  required,  and  the  old  accusation  is 
again  brought  forward,  that  the  Danish  troops  were  stationed  in 
Hplstein,  by  desire  of  England,  in  order  that  her  designs  upon  Co- 
penhagen might  be  more  easily  accomplished.  Whilst  the  Crown 
Prince,  *  good  easy  man,'  was  '  watching,  like  a  skilful  general,  the 
army  which  he  had  assembled  on  the  frontiers,'  and  ^  giving  indur 
bitable  proofs  of  his  determination  to  suffer  any  thing  rather  than 
yield  to  France;  who  was  the  first  to  attack  him  in  the  rear?'  ''  Oh 
my  prophetic  soul,  my  uncle!" — *  die  king  of  a  nation  which  hatf 
been  praised  for  the  faith  of  her  treaties.'  *  Let  one  of  your  friends 
ask  Lord  Howick,  in  parliament,'  continues  the  eloquent  Dane, 
'  if  this  is  not  true?  It  ought  to  have  been  recorded  for  bis  suc- 
cessors in  the  papers  of  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs.' 

Now,  without  asking  Lord  Howick,  or  referring  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  we  will  venture  to  pronounce  this  assertion  to  be  false. 
Preceding  events  had  sufficiently  shewn  that  a  Danish  army,  even 
when  assembled,  will  submit  to  any  tiling  rather  than  come 
to  Mows  with  the  common  enemy,  and  the  Crown  Prince  had 
recently  given  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  fighting  was  not  his  object, 
by  retiring  before  a  Imndful  of  French  troops  without  firing  a  shot. ' 
It  cannot  therefore  be  considered  surprizing  that  ministers  should 
begin  to  despair  of  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  and  that 
they  should  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  remonstrate,  as  they 
then  did,  on  so  hopeless  a  mode  of  enforcing  neutrality. — It  is  this 
remonstrance  which  has  given  colour  to  die  accusation  against  us 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  were  anxious  to  rouse  the  Danes 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  induce  the  Crown  Prince  to  reflect 
on  what  he  owed  to  his  country :  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
safety  of  his  kingdom,  we  at  the  same  time  sent  over  a  special 
minister  to  propose  to  him  m^easures  for  rescuing  the  fleet  at 
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Copenhagen  from  die  hands  of  France,  and  to  give  it  protection  in 
a  British  port  till  the  danger  was  over;  and  to  be  convinced  dial 
this  proposal  was  not  made  by  £ngland  from  motives  of  private 
advantage^  we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  conduct  of  Russia 
under  similar  circumstances :  she  too  in  her  turn  was  menaced 
with  invasion  by  France,  and  with  the  loas  of  her  fleets  should  the 
enemy  succeed  in  his  designs  upon  St  Petersburg;  and  it  was  then 
that  this  power,  who,  we  were  told,  had  for  ever  abandoned  all 
trust  in  English  faith,  made  us  the  voluntary  offer  of  placing  her 
navy  under  our  protection,  and  without  hesitation  adopted  that  very 
measure  which  this  country  has  with  so  much  injustice  been  blamed 
for  proposing  to  Denmark. 

Though  we  have  already  seen  with  what  confidence  public  docu* 
ments  are  referred  to  in  the  letter  under  review,  there  are  some  very 
material  ones  which  the  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted,  er 
he  would  probably  have  shewn  more  caution  in  the  assertions  he  has 
hazarded.  He  might  have  discovered  that  the  account  of  the 
nocturnal  meetings  between  Bemadotte  and  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Denmark,  so  far  from  '  being  a  fable  no  where  believed  but  in 
£ngland,'  was  universally  credited  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
continent;  and  tliat  the  offer  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  to  which  be 
alludes,  did  not  proceed  from  this  country,  but  from  France,  who 
nvas  quite  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  at  the  expense  of  her 
devoted  adherent,  which  would  serve  to  separate  Sweden  from  the 
cause  of  the  allies. 

The  king  of  Sweden  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark  of  the  tre^herous  proposal  made  to  nim  by  France,  and 
accompanied  this  communication  with  the  offer  of  sending  ^,000 
Swedish  troops  to  co-operate  with  the  Danes  in  the  defence  of 
Holstein.  Tliese  succours  were  refused,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  our  ministers;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  making 
known  to  this  government  the  king  of  Sweden's  offer,  the  Daniw 
ministers  entirely  concealed  from  ft  the  arrangement  wh^h  France 
had  proposed  respecting  Norway.  So  much  for  the  frankness  of 
dealing  manifested  by  Denmark  towards  England !  so  much  for  the 
determination  of  tlie  Crown  Prince  and  his  army  to  die  in  the 
breach,  should  their  country  be  attacked!  Had  such  been  their  real 
intention  no  offer  could  have  been  more  acceptable  than  that  made 
by  Sweden,  and  none,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly ^ould  be 
more  embarrassing  to  a  general  who  had  resolved  up6n  the  line  of 
conduct  which  was  afterwards  pursued. 

But,  says  our  'opponent,  ^  had  England  no  guarantee  in  our 
interest,  in  our  insular  situation,  aud  in  the  steadfeistness  of  the 
king's  character,  that,  at  the  worst  for  Denmark,  France  oould  only 
pbtain  a  temporary  possessipn  of  the  Qimhrina  peoipsular^  ifovf 

it 
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it  is  fruitless  to  expect  that  nations,  any  more  than  individaalsy 
will  always  be  alive  to  their  true  interest;  and  steadiness  of  charac* 
ter  may  as  often  be  manifested  on  the  wrong  side  as  the  right.  Tliat 
Bemadotte  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Danish  continental  pos- 
sessions was  quite  evident,  though  it  was  at  the  time  denied ;  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  difficulty  of  guarding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Belt,  and  the  prowess  already  she\f  n  by  the  Danish 
troops  in  the  outset,  it  seems  very  improbable,  that  even  if  they 
had  decided  upon  retirii^  to  Zealand,  they  would  have  been  abl^ 
to  prevent  the  French  from  following  them  there. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  Austrian  war  of  ISOQy  and  to 
the  blackest  spot  in  the  escutcheon  of  Denmark — we  alludie  to  the 
junction  of  the  Danish  troops  with  the  pursuers  of  ScUIl ;  and  we 
cannot  repress  our  feelings  of  indignation  at  the  baseness  with 
which  the  memory  of  that  gallant  soldier  is  here  attacked,  as  it  baa 
already  been  in  other  publications  from  the  same  quarter. 

•  Would  to  God  that  more  Germans  had  possessed  '  those  extra* 
vagant  ideas  of  life  and  duties'  of  which  Schill  is  here  accused !  We 
ahould  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  have  had  to  hail  that  general 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  France,  which  has  manifested 
itself  with  such  glorious  effect  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. But  Schill  was  abandoned  by  Germany,  was  condemned 
by  his  king,  and  being  unable  to  rouse  jiis  countiymen  to  equal  his 
views,  could  not  escape  the  fate  that  was  prepared  for  him ; '  and  it 
was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  Danish  valour  was  successfully  tried 
against  him/  Oh  inglorious  success!  disgraceful  activity!  Denmark 
cgaly  departs  from  her  cold-blooded  and  selfish  policy  to  assist  in 
the  munler  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot,  and  in  the  extinction  of  the  rising 
flame  of  liberty  which  flashed  throughout  Germany!  Never  was  a 
transaction,  which  required  every  art  to  hide  its  atrocity,  so  lament- 
ably defended.  Such  excuses  as  a  misconception  of  the  king's  or- 
ders, or  even  the  king's  ignorance  of  the  orders  issued  to  his  own 
generals,  will  not  save  those  who  planned  the  destruction  of  Schill 
from  eternal  reprobation,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  respect 
the  feelings  of  the  Danish  soldiers,  who  are  said  to  have  executed 
the  unworthy  task  imposed  upon  them  with  considerable  reluctance. 

There  is  another  occurrence,  for  which  the  writer,  with  a  greater 
display  of  penetration  than  ordinary,  thinks  it  possible  that  Den- 
mark may  be  blamed,  though  only  by  those  short-sighted  mortals 
who  '  view  human  affairs  on  a  contracted  scale;'  and  this  also 
comes  under  the  class  of  untoward  events  which  *  sometimes  fall 
out  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king.'  Cfur  readers  will  not, 
perhaps,  anticipate  that  this  relates  to  the  base  attempt  on  the  pari 
of  the  Danes  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  the  brave  Duke  of 
iJruQswick  after  the  failure  of  the  Austrian  coalition  in  1809* 

Fortuqately^ 
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Fortunately^  as  is  well  kno^vn,  this  magnanimoas  scheme  was. 
executed  by  them  with  their  accustomed  success;  but  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  although  it  is  doubted  by  our  author,  that  the 
'  noble  warrior/  as  he  is  styled,  would  have  thought  quite  as  highly 
of  the  generosity  and  courage  of  the  Danish  people,  if  they  hadi 
not  attempted  in  so  dastardly  a  manner  to  defeat  the  design  which 
he  so  ably  carried  into  execution. 

The  sudden  deposition  of  Louis  Buonaparte  for  his  unwillingness 
te  infliet  upon  his  subjects  all  the  miseries  of  the  continental  system, 
seems  to  have  rendered  his  Danish  Majesty  more  alive  than  he  ap- . 
pears  on  some  odier  occasions  to  what  was  passing  in  his  donunions«^ 
We  do  not  find,  however,  that  any  remonstrance  was  made  by 
Denmark  on   the  oppressive  nature  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  though  the  retaliatory  measures,  which  we  were  obliged 
to  enforce,  were  declared  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  and  * 
unjust.   Our  author  is  more  than  commonly  obscure  on  this  sui^ect; » 
but  he  honestly  confesses,  that  though  the  British  merchandize,  in 
the  Danish  ports,  was  seized  with  all  due  form  and  ceremony,  his  / 
coimtrymen  '  were  too  poor  to  sacrifice  to  the  flames  what  other- ; 
wise  could  be  made  useful/    The  fact,  we  doubt  not  is,  that' 
the  same  system  of  collusion  was  practised  here,  which  was  carried 
on,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  other  countries.    The  French 
general  of  the  district,  and  die  merchant  to  whom  the  English 
goods  were  consigned,  came  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to 
dividing  the  spoil ;  and  a  small  bale  only  taken  out  firom  each 
package,  was  committed  to  the  flames,  to  answer  the  number  of ; 
those  which  were  returned  as  burnt. — Although  the  writer  has  not 
condescended  to  inform  us  of  the  peculiar  advantages  derived  by 
Denmark  from  her  system  of  policy,  yet  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  internal  state  of  that  country  might  not  un«: 
reasonably  imagine  that  her  finances  at  least  are  flourishing,  and 
her  resources  free  from  those  difliculties  which  a  series  of  wars  too  • 
often  entails: — but  national  credit  in  Denmark  is  on  a  par  with 
national  honor,  and  the  government  has  now  resorted  to  thedespe* 
rate  expedient  of  employing  the  funds  of  the  private  bank  of 
Holstein,  (the  only  one  that  traded  upon  sure  foundations,)  to  sup*  * 
ply  the  deficiency  in  the  public  exchequer. 

Though  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny  the  complete  insig* 
nificance  into  which  Denmark  has  sunk,  by  the  system  to  which- 
she  professes  to  adhere ;  we  cannot  allow  her  to  plume  herself 
upon  the  eircutnstance,  that,  in  consequence  of  her  refusal  to  join 
her  forces  to  those  of  France  in  the  last  campaign,  *  not  one  Dane 
was  found  amongst  the  many  nations  that  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  the  Russian  empire.'  The  part  allotted  to  her  troops  was  that  of 
occupying  the  duchy  of  Oldenburgh,  when  the  French  corps  should* 
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be  witbdrawn,  and  for  that  purpose  15,000  men  were  secretly' 
placed  under  the  orders  of  St.  Cyr;  and  it  is  perfectly  well  known, 
that,  at  the  very  time  when  Buonaparte  was  marching  in  full  force 
upon  Smolenskoy  the  reply  made  by  Denmark  to  Russia  in  regard 
to  her  intentions,  Avas  that  *  she  was  determined  to  stand  or  fall 
with  France/ 

Our  author  finds  some  degree  of  difficulty  in  excusing  so  overt 
an  act  of  hostility  against  this  country  as  the  manning  four  ships  of 
the  line  at'  Flushing  with  Danish  sailors  from  Copenhagen,  which 
he  confesses  was  done  in  the  course  of  last  year.  1  f  we  may  believe 
l^m,  however,  this  measure  entirely  originated  in  Buonaparte's  kind 
consideration  for  Danish  feelings,  and  these  ships  were  entrusted 
to  the  spirit  of  revenge  of  Danish  seamen !' — We  are  willing  to  give 
Denmark  full  credit  for  the  pacific  disposition  she  has  lately  shewn ; 
but  it  is  material  to  remark,  at  what  period  these  symptoms  of 
returning  affection  were  first  manifested  :  it  was  not  until  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  French  army  had  rendered  an  important 
change  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  more  than  probable,  and  until  it 
became  advisable  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  the  rising  powers. 

As  to  Norway,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  whilst  occupied  in  Germany  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  should  be  desirous  of  securing  his  western  frontiers  from  any 
sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  so  wavering  and  uncertain  an  ally  as 
Denmark;  nor  was  any' rule  of  good  faith  or  political  morality 
violated  by  our  agreement  to  support  him  in  the  demand  of  that 
district  of  Norway,  through  which  his  country  had  been  formerly 
invaded.  It  will  not  be  denied,  we  presume,  that  (Denmark  be- 
ing at  war  with  this  countr}')  we  were  at  liberty  to  co-operate  with 
Sweden,  or  any  other  power,  in  the  conquest  of  Norway ;  and, 
supposing  that  conquest  achieved,  we  were  equally  at  liberty  to 
transfer  bur  share  of  the  right  of  a  conqueror  to  our  co-belligerent, 
to  leave  Norway  to  be  garrisoned  exclusively  by  Swedish  troops, 
and  to  promise  our  good  offices  at  a  peace,  to  secure  it  permanently 
to  Swedish  dominion. 

The  paramount  necessity  of  opposing  an  acciuniilation  of  force 
to  die  grand  enemy  of  Europe,  rendering  it  desirable  that  Sweden 
should  not  divert  any  part  of  her  means  towards  Norway  in  the  first 
instance,  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  our  agreeing,  by  treaty, 
to  give,  at  a  subsequent  period  oft/ie  war,  that  aid  to  Sweden  in  its 
subjugation  which  we  might  have  given  blamelessly  at  the  moment 
when  the  treaty  was  made.  And  if  we  had  even  bound  ourselves 
not  to  make  peace  until  that  subjugation  should  have  been  effected, 
there  would  not  be  anything  in  such  a  stipulation  of  which  Den- 
mark could  complain  as  unjust  or  immoral. 

The  policy  or  impolicy  of  such  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  this 

country 
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'  country  to  an  inddiaite  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  the  justness 
or  extravagance  of  the  price  thus  paid  for  the  services  of  Sweden  to 
the  confederacy,  would  be  matters  for  the  consideration  of  this 
country  only,  and  with  which  Denmark  could  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  we  cannot  forbear,  in  passing,  to  express  the  satisfaction  which 
we  derived  from  those  explanations  of  the  treaty,  by  which  the 
public  apprehension  with  respect  to  a  '  guarantee'  of  Norway  to 
Sweden  was  done  away.  A  '  guarantee'  is  an  engagement  never 
to  be  lightly  undertaken  by  a  power  who  holds  engagements  once 
contracted  as  binding  upon  its  good  faith.  It  is  one  which  we 
ahould  almost  incline  to  say  (if  there  were  any  such  thing  as  a 

{general  rule  in  politics)  can  never  be  prudently  applied  except  to 
egitimate  and  existing  rights  and  possessions ;  and  which  we  might 
almost  venture  to  say,  generally,  never  has  been  applied  avowedly, 
absolutely,  and  unconditionally  to  conquests  to  be  made. 

If  we  were  gratified  at  the  disclaimer  of  such  an  interpretation 
of  the  Swedish  treaty,  when  the  war  was  as  far  as  ever  from  a  ter- 
mination, we  think  it  doubly  important  now,  with  a  view  to  tlie 
possibility  of  a  negociation  for  a  general  peace.  To  have  entered 
into  this  with  the  obligation  to  demand,  as  a  sine  qua  nan  condi- 
tion of  peace,  the  dismemberment  of  an  unconquered  kingdom, 
would  be  to  place  ourselves  in  a  situation  9f  which  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  advantage  the  enemy  would  have  been  able  to  take. 
Our  author,  indeed,  affects  to  imagine  that  the  dismemberment  of 
Denmark,  is  an  object  which  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  are  desir- 
ous of  effecting ;  and  he  kindly  condescends  to  warn  us  against  the 
danger  to  which  Scotland  may  be  exposed,  if  Norway  should  become 
a  province  of  Sweden,  and  the  alliance  between  the  latter  kingdom 
and  France,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  only  at  present  interrupted, 
should  be  again  renewed.  We  tha^k  him  for  his  caution,  but  dis- 
claim the  design  imputed  to  us :  it  is  the  anxious  wish  of  England, 
as  it  is  her  interest,  that  Denmark  should  rouse  herself  from  the 
state  of  degradation  into  which  she  has  fallen  by  a  servile  submission 
•to  the  willof  Buonaparte,  and  again  assert  her  rank  in  the  scale  of 
nations.  But  Sweden,  her  ancient  rival,  has  established  by  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct  claims  of  no  common  description  to  dif 
confidence  of  this  country.  Buonaparte  himself  has  been  forced 
to  coniess,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  that  her  conduct, 
and  the  system  which  she  has  adopted,  have  hurt  him  more  than 
all  the  four  coalitions  together,  ^hen  therefore  we  express  our 
satisfaction  at  the  denial  of  the  supposed  guarantee,  and  disclaim 
the  imputed  design  of  dismemberment,  it  must  not  be  conceived 
that  we  think  Norway,  if  it  can  be  legitimately  obtained  either  by 
arms,  or  by  cession,  or  exchange  in  negociation,  too  great  a  reward 
for  Sweden;  or  that  we  should  not  gladly  &tt  the  Swedish  mo- 
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narchy  raised  to  a  scale  of  power  commensurate  with  the  mvk 
which  the  gallantry  of  its  army,  and  the  fidelity  and  firmness  of  its 
councils  so  fully  entitle  it  to  enjoy.  Neither  Norway,  nor  aoj^uisi- 
tions  more  valuable  than  Norway,  would  overpay  the  sacrifices 
which  Sweden  has  made,  and  the  services  which  she  has  rendered^ 

When  we  are  accused  of  a  deliberate  project  of  starving  Nor- 
way into  submission,  it  is  but  justice  to  ourselves  to  state,  that  th6 
odium  of  prolonging  the  sufferings  of  its  brave  inhabitants  does  not 
by  any  means  rest  with  this  country.  The  court  of  Copenhagen 
was  repeatedly  informed,  that,  if  it  would  withdraw  the  Danish 
privateers  from  the  ports  of  that  country,  or  order  them  to  dis« 
continue  their  depredations,  the  vessels  loaded  with  grain  for 
Norway  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested  to  their  des- 
tination ;  it  is  not  to  us  therefore,  but  to  their  humane  rulers,  that 
the  Norwegians  are  indebted  for  all  the  miseries  they  have  suffered^ 
for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  whilst  our  Baltic  fleet  was 
increased  to  an  unusual  size  in  order  to  afford  protection  to  our 
convoys  in  that  sea,  the  commerce  of  our  enemies  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  free  under  Danish  licenses,  whilst  that  of  England 
and  her  allies  was  exposed  to  continual  vexation. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task,  but  as  the  Danish  writer  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  letter  sums  up  the  evidence  in  favour  of  his  coun- 
try^ by  enumerating  the  faults  which,  in  his  opinion,  have  been 
committed  by  other  countries,  and  which  Denmark  has  avoided  by 
her  pacific  system  of  policy,  we  must  summarily  notice  his  series' 
of  omissions. 

'  We  never  invaded,'  says  this  learned  advocate, '  like  the  Phocians, 
the  sacred  ground  of  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  we  never,  like  the 
Austrians,  the  Prussians,  or  the  Russians,  have  fought  against  the 
system  of  the  equilibrium  of  European  society. — Notwithstanding 
every  irritation,  the  Danish  lion  never  hurt  the  Continent  till  now, 
when  he  is  threatened  to  be  robbed  of  his  young.'  True;  never, 
during  the  almost  uninterrupted  period  of  twen^  years  war,  have 
the  Danes  manifested  a  sense  of  the  miseries  of  Europe.  Never, 
like  the  powers  so  invidiously  enumerated,  have  the  Danes  main- 
tained a  doubtful  struggle  for  their  independence,  in  opposition 
to  that  system  which  their  fears  alone  have  prevented  them  from 
supporting;  a  system  which,  so  far  from  having  for  its  object '  the 
maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  European  society,'  has  been 
directed  against  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
The  oracular  voice  of  *  the  temple  of  Delphi'  need  not  be  invoked 
to  predict  their  fate. — ^To  triumph,  or  to  fall  vrith  glory  in  a  glori- 
ous cause  belongs  to  the  high  minded  and  the  brave;  but  whilst  the 
eagles  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  Russia,  have  been  fearlessly  dis- 
played in  array  against  Prance,  the  '  Danish  lion'  has  calmly  sab- 
n^itted  to  cower  in  his  den. 
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AfeT.  Xr.  J  Tour  through  Italy,  exhibiting  a  View  of  its 
Scenery,  its  Antiquities,  and  its  Monuments,  particularly  as 
they  are  objects  of  Classical  Interest  and  Elucidation.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eustace.  2  vols.  4to.  London: 
Mawman.     1813. 

>|  T  a  time  when  almost  every  person  who  undertakes  a  journey 
into  foreign  parts,  thinks  it  necessary,  upon  his  return,  to 
communicate  to  the  public  the  difficulties  which  he  has  encountered, 
as  well  as  the  impatience  with  which  he  has  borne  them,  it  is  gw- 
tifying  to  us  to  meet  with  a  traveller,  who  has  directed  his  attention 
to  subjects  more  important  than  dirty  inns,  sandy  roads,  and  surly 
postilions.  Mr.  Eustace  had  higher  objects  in  view,  when  he 
visited  a  country  more  calculated  than  any  other,  except,  per- 
haps, that  of  Epaminondas  and  Pericles,  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in 
a  classical  mind.  Cold  indeed  must  be  the  heart,  and  dull  the 
understanding  that  can  contemplate  unmoved  the  '  Eternal  City,' 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eustace,  *  has  been,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  the  instrument  of  communicating  to  Europe,  and  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  the  three  greatest  blessings  of 
which  human  nature  is  susceptible — civilization,  science,  aud'Veli- 
gion.'  How  for  the  world  has  been  indebted  to  the  Caesars  or  the 
Popes,  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  inquire ;  but  we  readily 
adinit,  that  while  gazing  upon  the  remains  of  those  magnificent 
edifices,  which  still  adorn  the  Roman  Forum,  it  requires  no  extraor- 
dinary stretch  of  imagination,  to  marshal  before  us  in  patnotic  array, 
those  venerable  magistrates,  who,  tranquilly  seated  in  their  curule 
chairs,  defied  the  fury  of  Brennus,  and  his  barbarian  hordes  ;  or  to 
bear  Cicero  declaiming  with  honest  indignation  against  the  vices 
and  insolence  of  Anthony.     Ascending  the  stairs  that  lead  to  the 

\  Capitol,  the  enlightened  traveller  appears  to  be  treading  on  sacred 
ground.  All  the  heroes  who  illustrated  the  annals  of  the  republic, 
rise  in  succession  before  him,  distinguished  by  tliose  rude  and  manly 
virtues,  which  he  has  been  taught  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  regard 

.with  a  veneration  approaching  to  idolatry.  Yet  these  ex-^ted 
feelings  will  gradually  subside,  when  he  reflects  that  the  glory  witli 
which  they  are  surrounded,  was  purchased  by  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation of  millions. 

True,  however,  to  those  impressions  of  classical  taste  which  he 
imbibed  in  youth,  Mr.  Eustace  contemplates  the  Roman  character 
with  enthusiastic  delight.     This  indeed  we  incline  to  regard  as 

.  a  pardonable  error,  and  one  to  which  possibly  we  might  never  have 

.  adverted,  had  we  not  felt  that,  in  the  actual  situation  of  human 
affairs,  it  is  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  questiou 

.of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  mankind, 
viz.  the  different  asjpects  which  war  assumes,  when  carried  on  from 
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the  desolating  lust  of  dominioii|  or  vaged  in  defence  of  national 
. independence. 

Twenty  successive  years  of  devastation  and  slaughter  may  have 
led  many,  who  are  now  acting  a  distinguished  part  upon  the  busy 
theatre  of  public  affairs,  to  regard  a  state  of  national  hostility  as  the 
natural  condition  of  man  :   an  opinion  the  most  dangerous  that  can 

•  possibly  be  entertained,  because  it  tends  no  less  to  the  subversion 
of  moral  order,  than  to  weaken  our  belief  in  the  benevolence  and 
Justice  of  Providence.  Admitting  these  principles  to  be  founded  in 
-reason,  no  atrocity,  which  unsatiable ambition  can  inspire,  will  want 
ta  ready  excuse.    The  unprincipled  destruction  of  Helvetic  freedom 

may  then  find  an  apology  in  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  die 

*  occupation  of  a  strong  military  position;  and  even  the  infamous 
.invasion  of  Spain  be  no  longer  regarded  with  abhorrence. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  publication  before  us,— iwe  are 
-informed  in  the  preface  that  Mr.  Eustace  is  a  member  of  the 
Oaurcfa  of  Rome;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  find  him  expressing 
.'himself  upon  this  occasion  with  moderation  and  candour. 

*  Religion,  politics,  and  literature,  Are  the  three  great  objects  thAt 
'employ  every  mind  raised  by  education  above  the  level  of  the  labourer, 
'or  the  mechanic;  upon  them  every  thinking  roan  must  have  a  decided 
•opinion,  and  that  opinion  must  occasionally  influence  his  conduct,  con* 
.  versation,  and  writings.  Sincere  and  undisguised  in  the  belief  and  pro* 
.fession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  author  affects  not  to  conceal^ 

because  he  is  not  ashamed  of,  its  influence.     However  unpopular  it 
may  be,  he  is  convinced  that  its  evil  report  is  not  the  result  of  any 
'inherent  defect,  but  the  natural  consequence  of  polemic  animosity,  of 
the  exaggerations  of  friends,  of  the  misconceptions  of  enemies*     He 
'acknowledges  that  the  affecting  lessons,  the  holy  examples,  and  the  ma- 
jestic rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  made  an  early  impression  on  his 
'mtnd ;  and  neither  time  nor  experience^  neither  reading  nor  conversation, 
nor  mudh  travelling,  have  weakened  the  impression,  or  diminished  hla 
.veneration.    Yet  with  this  affectionate  attachment  to  tlve  -ancient  Faith, 
«be  presumes  not  to  arraign  those  who  support  other  systems^    Persuaded 
fthat  their  claims  to  mercy,  as  well  as  his  own,  depend  upon  sincerity 
^and  charity,  he  leaves  them  and  himself  to  the  disposal  of  the  common 
Father  of  all,  who,  we  may  humbly  hope,  will  treat  our  errors  and 
defects  with  more  indulgence  than  mortals  usually  shew  to  each  other. 
In  truth,  reconciliation  and  union  are  the  objects  of  his  earnest  wishes, 
of  his  most  fervent  prayers;  they  occupy  his  thoughts,  they  employ  his 
pen;  and  if  a  stone  shall  happen  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  remains  are 
*to  repose,  that  stone  shall  speak  of  peace  and  reconciliation/ — xl,  xli. 

^  Sentiments  like  these  are  very  creditable  to  any  man,  whatever  be 
liis  country,  or  his  creed.  That  Mr.  Eustace's  political  principles 
are  equally  liberal,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage : 

*  The  constitution  of  England  actually  comprises  the  excellencies  of 
all  the  ancient  commonwealths,  together  with  the  advantages  of  the  best 
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.forms  of  monarchy;  though  liable,  as  all  human  institutions  are,  to 
abuse  or  decay,  yet,  like  the  works  of  Providence,  it  contains  within 
itself  the  means  of  correction,  and  the  seeds  of  renovation.  Such  a 
system  was  considered  as  one  of  unattainable  perfection  by  Cicero^and 
by  Tacitus  pronounced,  a  vision  fair  but  transient.  A  scheme  of  policy 
that  enchanted  the  sages  of  antiquity,  may  surely  content  the  patriot 
and  philosopher  of  modern  days,  and  the  only  wish  of  both  must  be, 
that  in  spite  of  courtly  encroachment  and  of  popular  frenzy,  it  may 
last  for  ever.' — xii,  xiii. 

Mr.  Eustace  proceeds  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  joumey  was 
undertaken  with  Mr.  Roche,  '  a  ^oung  gentleman,  of  foitune,  who 
apared  no  expense  to  render  it  iDstructive/  At  Vienna  they  met 
Mr«  Cust,  now  Lord  Brownlow,  and  Mr.  Ruahbroke,  and  '  finding 
that  their  views  and  tastes  coincided,  agreed  to  make  the  tour  of 
Italy  together/ 

In  a  preliminary  discourse  our  author  enumerates  with  consider'* 
«ble  detail,  the  different  species  of  informadon  which  he  deems  it 
essential  for  a  traveller  to  acquire,  before  he  visits  *  the  classic 
regions  of  Italy.'  That  such  preparation  might  tend  to  increase 
both  his  improvement  and  gratification,  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  deny,  the  only  misfortune  is,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained 
without  a  greater  sacrifice  of  time  than  even  men  of  the  most  cul- 
tivated intellect,  or  extensive  fortune,  have  either  leisure,  or  incli* 
nation  to  bestow.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Latin 
poets  and  historians  will  of  course  have  been  acquired  in  schools  and 
universities ;  but  without  possessing  the  language  of  ^e  natioil 
which  he  visits,  or  being  versed  in  its  political  annals,  a  man,  as 
Liord  Bacon  very  wisely  observes,  *  goeth  to  school  and  not  to 
travel/  The  knowledge  of  tnedals  is  far  less  important,  and  if  it  is 
to  be  procured  at  the  expense  of  more  useful  studies,  we  think  it  may 
safely  be  omitted.  A  person  of  taste  may  also  pass  through  Italy 
with  tolerable  advantage,  though  he  never  read  Aldrich,  Scamozzi^ 
or  Palladio.  Taste  and  observation  will  equally  suffice  to  appre- 
ciate the  genius  of  Raffaelle  and  Praxiteles  without  submitting  to 
the  nausea  of  an  anatomical  school.  We  perfectly  ^r^  hoVvevec 
with  Mr.  Eustace  that  the  seductions  of  music  are  sufficiently  cap* 
tivating  not  to  require  preparatory  lessons,  because  an  excessive 
attachment  to  this  attractive  art,  ^  often  leads  to  low  and  dishonour* 
able  connections.'  The  studies  of  an  Englishman  ought  to  be  of 
a  more  masculine  character;  he  has  other  and  nobler  roads  to  dis- 
tinction. The  nature  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives, 
will,  we  trust,  ever  continue  to  afford  to  ambition  the  most  glo* 
rious  objects  of  pursuit.. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  preliminary  discourse,  we  were 
induced  to  expect  that  Mr.  Eustace  would  have  directed  his 
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attention,  more  minutely  than  he  appears  to  have  done,  to  the  poll* 
ticai  institutions  of  Italy ;  that  her  di£ferent  govemtpents  would 
have  been  brought  under  review,  and  their  various  merits  and  errors 
discussed.  We  flattered  ourselves  also  that  we  should  have  met 
with  an  ingenious  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  society  in  that 
country,  with  respect  to  morals,  science,  and  the  arts.  But  iu 
following  hb  steps  from  Verona  to  Naples,  we  were  cruelly  dis- 
appointed at  finding  these  subjects  in  general  either  discussed  with 
too  much  precipitation,  or  viewed  through  the  medium  of  pre- 
judice. The  architectural  proportions  of  temples  and  churches, 
the  attractions  of  romantic  scenery,  and  the  frequent  adaptation  of 
classical  passages,  have  almost  exclusively  engrossed  his  attention^ 
and  he  expatiates  more  willingly  upon  the  pomp,  the  processions^ 
and  the  pageantries  of  popery,  than  on  the  consequences  produced 
by  the  abolition  of  sanctuaries,  or  the  suppression  of  monasteries* 
The  following  passage  affords  an  useful  lesson  for  every  traveller. 

'  Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  characteristic  qualities,  and 

present  to  the  eye  of  a  candid  observer,  each  in  its  turn,  much  to  b« 

imitated,  and  something  to  be  avoided.    T^hese  qualities  of  the  mind, 

Hke  the  features  of  the  face,  are  more  prominent  and  conspicuous  in 

southern  countries,  and  in  these  countries  perhaps  the  traveller  may 

stand  in  more  need  of  vigilance  and  circumspection  to  guard  him  against 

the  treachery  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  snares  of  external  seduction. 

Miserable  indeed  will  he  be,  if  be  shall  use  the  liberty  of  a  traveller  as  the 

means  of  vicious  indulgence,  abandon  himself  to  the  delicious  immoraUty 

(for  so  it  has  been  called)  of  some  luxurious  capital,  and  forgetful  of 

what  he  owes  to  himself,  to  his  friends,  and  to  his  country,  drop  one  b/ 

one,  as  he  advances,  the  virtues  of  his  education,  and  of  his  native  lang, 

and  pick  up  in  their  stead  the  follies  and  vices  of  every  climate  which 

he  may  traverse.     When  such  a  wanderer  has  left  his  innocence,  and 

perhaps  his  health  at  Naples ;  when  he  has  resigned  his  faith,  and  his 

principles  at  Paris ;  he  will  find  the  loss  of  such  inestimable  blessings 

poorly  repaid  by  the  languages  which  he  may  have  learned,  the  antiques 

which  he  may  have  purchased,  and  the  accomplishments  which  he  may 

have  acquired  in  his  joumey/~-*Pre.  Dis.  59*  60. 

After  passing  a  few  days  in  the  capital  of  BsLvaria,  and  admiring 
the  affability  and  condescension  of  the  elector,  and  visiting  the  salt 
mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salzburg,  our  travellers  proceeded  to 
Inspruck.  We  select  the  following  passage,  because  it  affords  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  descriptive  powers  of  our  author. 

*  We  were  now  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  entered  their 
defiles  at  a  place  called  Unkin,  about  one  mile  from  ReichenhalL* 
The  road  first  sweeps  along  the  base  of  a  noble  eminence,  covered  with 
firs;  a  church  spire  rises  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  summif  of 
the  same  hill  stands  a  castle  in  ruins.  Proceeding  onward,  we  camo 
to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  which,  with  its  castle,  overhangs  the  road, 
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ill  tremendous  majesty.  We  then  enter  a  dell,  a  sudden  turn  of  which 
presents,  on  one  side,  a  vast  mountain  clad  with  firs,  while  on  the  other, 
the  precipice,  girded  with  a  zone  of  forest  frees,  increases  in  height  and 
grandeur,  and,  surnionntdd  with  the  old  ramparts  walls,  looks  like  the 
battlemenled  dwelling  of  a  race  of  giants.  In  front  an  immense  mass, 
covered  with  a  hundred  woods,  and  half  wrapped  in  fogs  ;and  clouds, 
obstructs  the  view,  and  forms  an  awful  foreground  to  the  picture.  Still 
continuing  to  ascend,  we  wind  along  the  dell,  with  a  torrent  murmuring 
by  the  road  side,  atid  all  around,  in  vaiious  shapeless  forms,'  (we  profess 
not  exactly  to  understand  how  a  form  can  be  shapeless^  '  increasing  in 
height,  shaggiuess,  and  horror« 

*  The  scene  was  here  truly  tremendous.  The  defile  is  very  narrow, 
leaving  space  only  for  the  road  and  torrent.  The  mountains  rise  on 
6ach  side  so  nearly  perpendicular,  that  the  vast  forests  growing  on  their 
sides,  cast  a  dismal  shade  over  the  road,  and  loaded  as  they  were  with 
•now,  seemed  ready  to  fall,  and  bury  the  traveller  as  he  passed  below. 
Kow  and  then  a  chasm  broke  the  uniformity  of  this  gloomy  scenery, 
and  presented  an  object  less  dark,  but  equally  terrific,  a  torrent  arrested 
in  its  fall  by  the  frost,  hanging  from  the  brow  of  a  crag  in  solid  masses, 
and  terminating  in  immense  pointed  icicles.  The  least  of  these  icicles, 
if  detached  from  the  sheet  above,  would  have  crushed  the  whole  party ; 
and  when  contemplated  thus  suspended  over  our  heads,  jam  jam  laj^ 
turOf  cadenlique  assimilis,  could  not  fail  to  e^^cite  some  emotions  of 
terror/— p.  9,  10. 

Pursuing  the  magnificent  road  made  by  Joseph  II,  over  the 
Rlietian  Alps,  our  travellers  arrived,  without  any  accident,  ^t 
Trent,  so  celebrated  for  the  coiincil  held  within  its  walls,  about 
Ae  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Had  Mr.  Eustace  attended 
to  the  narrative  given  of  its  proceedings  by  Sarpi,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  modern  historians,  he  would  not  have  beheld  the 
labours  of  that  famous  assembly  in  so  favourable  a  light.  With- 
out fear  of  incurring  the  reproach  of  temerity,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  an  assembly  which  is  represented  as.  '  combining 
the  benevolence,  the  sanctity,  and  the  moderation  of  Pole  and 
Sadoleti,  Contariui  and  Scripando,'  affords  to  the  e^e  of  the  phi- 
losophic inquirer^  a  scene  of  duplicity,  craft,  and  intrigue,  which 
has  seldom  been  equalled,  but  never  surpassed,  even  in  the  tortuous 
politics  of  the  Vatican. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  time  to  point  out  all  the  abuses  of  the 

Venetian  governn;ent,  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 

observing,  that  its    impolitic   behaviour  towards  the   dependent 

states  of  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  particidarly  the  invidious 

distinctions   whidi   aristocratic   pride    had   so  absurdly  created 

between  the  senatorial" families  and  the  opulent  nobility  of  the 

terra ^flrmd,  had  excited  a  geiieral  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  paved 

the  Way  tei:  the  receptioii  of  those  revolutionary  doctrines  which 

prepared  tlie  triumphs  of  Buonaparte.    j^jLea  of  haughty  and  pas- 
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sionate  tempers,  when  oppressed  and  degraded,  are  tempted  to 
look  forward  with  anxious  expectation,  to  any  change  which  pro- 
mises to  raise  them  to  a  level  with  those  to  whose  authority  they 
submit  with  reluctance,  without  allowing  themselves  seriously  to 
consider  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue.  Is  Mr.  Eustace  sure 
that  '  the  superiority  of  countr}'men'  is  always  endured  with  resig- 
nation, or  that  tyranny  appears  under  a  mitigated  form,  when  ex« 
ercised  by  men,  who,  excepting  the  accidental  distinctions  of  birth, 
excel  those  ivho  are  exposed  to  their  insolence  and  caprice,  neither  in 
wisdom,  virtue,  nor  riches  ?  For  our  own  part,  we  confess,  that 
among  the  various  systems  of  civil  polity  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, none  appears  to  us  so  liable  to  abuses  of  every  descriptioi^ 
as  an  oligarchy,  to  which  the  Venetian  constitution  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, by  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  patrician  families ;  who, 
though  daily  diminishing,  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  wea^iy  in- 
habitants of  the  Lombard  provinces,  to  the  envied  dignity  of 
senators. 

The  unprincipled  cession  of  Venice  to  the  Eracperor  of  Austria, 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  shame  and  indignation,  because  it 
imparted  tlie  sanction  of  an  illustrious  name  to  the  Jacobinical 
project  of  universal  confiscation,  and  connected  those  who  had 
proclaimed  themselves  the  champions  of.  religion  and  civilizei) 
society,  with  the  atheistical  subverters  of  thrones  and  altars,  with 
ruffians,  robbers  and  assassins.  Tliis  contamiuation,  however, 
has  since  Jbeen  effaced,  and  the  sword  of  Austria  is  now  gloriously 
employed  in  setting  bounds  to  the  lawless  ambition  of  a  tyrant,  and 
vindicating  the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  approach  to  Venice  is  thus  described : 

f  About  five  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Fusina,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lagune, 
opposite  Venice.  This  city  instantly  fixed  our  attention.  It  was  then 
faintly  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  rising  from  the 
waters,  with  its  nuniljerless  doroes  and  towers,  attended,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  by  several  lesser  islands,  each  crowned  with  its 
spires  and  pinnacles,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  city,  rising  oul 
uf  the  very  bosom  of  the  ocean/ — p.  00\ 

We  sincerely  wish  that  Mr.  Eustace  had  been  more  liberal  in 
his  remarks  upon  the  government  of  a  country,  once  so  famous  for 
political  sagacity,  and  a  little  less  so  in  his.  description  of  its 
churches;  because,  though  we  do  not  feel  much  interested  in  learn- 
ing that  the  spot  is  unknown  where  the  body  of  St.  Mark  is  depo- 
sited, we  should  be  happy  to  hear  that  the  morals  of  the  Vene- 
tians have  beeu  improved  by  adversity ;  that  justice  is  adminis- 
tered with  stricter  impartiality,  and  that  the  permission  to  violate 
the  laws  with  impunity,  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  iiscal  expedient. 
Without  attempting  to  determine  the  public  feeling  with  respect 
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to  the  two  nations  by  whom  the  Venetians  were  alternately  flattered 
and  betirayed)  we  will  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  these 
h  an  ease  and  vivacity  in  their  character,  that  is  more  Ukely  to  mix 
with  the  levity  of  the  French^  tlian  with  the  distant  formality  of 
the  Austrians.  Had  *  the  same  spirit  and  wisdom  which  directed 
its  councils  during  the  fkmons  league  of  Cambray,  influenced  the 
decisions  of  the  republic  m  1797,  it  might  still  have  stood ;  and 
in  defiance  of  the  power  and  the  treacheiy  of  France,  preserved, 
if  not  its  territories,  at  least  its  honour  and  mdependence.' 

National  honour  can  be  forfeited  only  by  national  meanness  and 
degeneracy.  The  Venetian  p6wer  was  undoubtedly  inadequate  to 
a  contest  with  the  gigantic  resources  of  France,  and  could  not 
have  preserved  the  country  between  the  Adda  and  the  Lagune, 
without  the  assistance  of  Austria.  But  the  state  of  degradation  to 
which  the  is  fallen,  is  entirely  the  result  of  her  own  pusillanimity. 
.'A  peCJile  corrupted  by  effieminate  pleasures,  and  long  accustomed 
to  the  quirks  and  shifts  of  a  temporising  policy,  were  incapable  of 
manly  exertion. 

ITiere  are  few  subjects  respecting  which  prejudice  operate* 
witK  greater  effect,  than  in  the  opinions  entertained  with  rc^rd  to 
the  conduct  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  that  of  the  modem  French. 
No  language  is  strong  enough  to  express  the  admiration  with  which 
authors  contemplate  the  domineering  ambition  of  the  former, 
while  no  invectives  appear  suflSciently  opprobrious  to  convey  their 
abhorrence  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  latter,  in  the  course 
of  their  sanguinary  career :  yet,  if  we  divest  ourselves  of  aH  national 
antipathies,  and  throw  aside  those  impressions  which  a  classical 
education  excited  at  an  age  when  every  impression  is  strongest,  we 
must  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  the  tyranny  of  both  ii 
stamped  with  the  same  features  of  deformity,  and  diat  the  same  un- 
bounded and  unprincipled  lust  of  dominion,  rendered  both  the 
disturbers  of-  human  repose.  By  the  pride  and  avidity  of  the 
descendants  of  Romulus,  Greece  was  strtpt  of  her  pictures  aad 
statues;  by  the  vanity  and  avidity  of  tlie  directorisd  government 
and  their  jacobin  general,  Italy  was  robbed  of  those  identical 
statues,  and  of  paintings  more  exquisitely  beautiful  even  than  those 
of  Zeuxis  or  Apelles.  If  to  plunder  the  vanquished  of  every  thing 
^  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort,  the  instruction,  or  the  ornament 
of  society,  be  an  object  of  merited  censure,  and  that  it  is  we  are 
firmly  convinced,  both  nations  are  equally  culpable,  are  equally 
tyrants  and  robbers. 

Upon  his  return  from  Venice,  Mr.  Eustace  paid  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Petrarch,  who  is  buried  at  Arquato,  a  small  village  near 
Padua,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Euganean  mountains. 

.After  every  tribute  that  admiratioB  can  bestow  upon  the  geoius  of 
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the  poety  oar  author  undertakes,  with  classiGal  esthusianD,  to 
rescue  his  character,  as  well  as  that  of  Laura,  from  the  aspersions 
of  Gibbon  and  other  sceptical  writers,  who  doubt  whether,  in  the 
genial  climate  of  Italy,  such  an  obstinate  resistance  as  that  of 
Laura,  is  entitled  to  credit,  especially  as  the  lady  was  assailed  by 
a  lover  of  Petrarch's  consideration  and  accomplishments. 

lu  his  way  to  Mantua,  our  traveller  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  better  knovm  to  the  admirers  of  classical  poetrj^^ 
b^  the  appellation  of  Benacus.     Sirniio,  which  forms  its  prin- 
cipal promontory,  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Catullus.    The  > 
beautiful  scenery  is  thus  described,  with  no  less  precision  than 
spirit. 

'  The  borders  of  the  lake,  towards  the  south,  though  rather  flat,  yet  rise 
sufficiently  to  display  to  advantage,  the  towns,  villages,  and  seats,  wilh 
the  olives,  corn  fields,  and  vineyards,  that  adorn  them;  and  when 
lighted  up  with  a  bright  sun-shine,  present  a  very  .exhilarating  prospect. 
The  shores,  as  they  advance  northwards,  assume  a  bolder  aspect,  and 
exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  scenery.  Rocky  promontdries,  pre- 
cipices, lofty  hiHs,  and  towering  mountains,  in  all  their  grotesque, 
broken,  and  shapeless  appearances,  rise  in  succession  one  above  another, 
while  the  declining  sun,  playing  upon  the  snow  that  capped  their 
summits,  tinged  them  with  various  hues,  aj}d  at  length  spread  over  them 
a  thin  veil  of  purple.' — p.  92. 

•  A  circuitous  route  from  Mantua,  through  Cremona^  Placentia, 
Parma,  and  Modena,  conducted  our  traveller  to  Bologna,  and  iu 
his  way  thither,  he  recals  to  the  reader's  recollection  many  beau- 
tiful passages  from  the  poets  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  as  weQ 
as  various  circumstances  of  historical  interest.  Mr.  Eustace,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  better  acquainted  witli  the  situation  of  Italy 
when  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  than  with  its  actual  con- 
stitution. More  minute  inquiry  respecting  ^he  government  of 
Bologna  when  subjected  to  the  authority  ^of  the  Popes,  would 
have  convinced  him  that  its  inhabitants  detained  ^not  the  essential 
forms,  but  merely  the  shadow  and  semblance  of  a  republic ;'  and 
that  both  the  name  and  authority  of  the  pontiff,  were  frequently 
employed  for  other  purposes  besides  those '  of  repressing  the  am- 
bition of  powerful  and  factious  citizens,  or  of  awing  the  hostility 
of  their  neighbours,  the  Dukes  of  Modena,  and  of  their  rivals,  the 
Venetians.' 

^  This  guarded  and  conditional  dependence/  he  adds,  ^produced  at 
Bologna  all  the  advantages  that  accompany  liberty,  industry,  commerce, 
plenty,  ipopulation,  knowledge,  and  refinement.  The  French  in  their 
late  iiwasion,  found,  but  did  not  leave,  the  Bolognese  in  possession  of 
the^  blessings.' — p.  134. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  correctly  true  that  few  cities  in  It^lj,  or  In- 
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deed  any  where  else,  were  so  remarkable  for  plenty,  population, 
afid  knowledge,  yet  these  blessings  were  not  the  happy  results  of  a 
wise  and  provident  gcfvernment,  but  proceeded  entirely  from  local 
advantages,  which  a  bad  one  was  unable  to  destroy.  The  long 
administration  of  Pius  VI,  was  an  era  of  corruption,  peculation, 
aiid  favoritism :  and  we  could,  from  our  own  knowledge,  produce 
more  than  one  instance,  to  shew,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  if  the 
Bolognese,  when  they  voluntarily  submitted  to  Nicolas  III,  and 
John  XXII/^feserved  to  themselves  the  management  of  their 
finances',  and  the  administration  of  their  laws,*  these  boasted  privi- 
leges were  so  entirely  lost,  that  although  *  Libert  as  blazed  in 
golden  letters  in  the  centre  of  the  national  standard,'  this  was,  in 
fact,  the  only  place  in  which  it  could  be  said  to  exist. 

•Proceeding  towards  Rome  by  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  Mr. 
[Eustace  employs  two  pages  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
the  Pisatello,  the  Rugone,  or  the  Borco,  (three  rills  w^hich  unite 
before  they  fall  into  the  sea,)  is  best  entitled  to  the  classical  appel- 
lation of  me  Rubicon ;  but  after  all  his  researches,  he  appears  to 
us  toi ,  h^ve  left  the  question  nearly  as  doubtful  as  he  found  it. 
Delighted,  however^  with  the  idea  of  having  ascertained  a  fact  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  wqrld,,  be  thus  contiuues,  in  a  decla- 
mj^tory  strain  of  exultatjron  ; 

'  This,  then,  was  the  celebrated  spot  where  Caesar  stood,  and  absorbed 
in  thought,  suspencjed  for  a  moment,  bis  own  fortune,  the  fate  of  Rome, 
and  the  destinies  of  mankind ;  here  appeared  the  warlike  phantom 
commissioned  by  the  furies  to  steel  the  bosom  of  the  relenting  chief, 
and  hurry  him  on  to  the  work  of  destruction  ;  and  here  too  arose  the 
genius  of  Rome,  the  awful  form  of  the  mighty  parent,  to  restrain  the 
fury  of  her  rebel  son,  and  arrest  the  blow  levelled  at  justice  and  liberty. 
Here  Csesar  passed,  ahd  cast  the  die  that  decided  the  fate  not  of  Rome 
only,  of  her  consuls,  her  senates,  and  her  armies,  but  of  nations  and 
empires,  kingdoms  and  republics,  that  then  slept  in  embryo,  in  the 
bosom  of  futurity.' — p.  148. 

I  "Eager  as  we  feel  to  reach  the  *  eternal  city,'  we  cannot  pass 

Loretto  unnoticed,  because  we  are  surprised  to  find  an  author,  who 

*'  treats  the  legendary  tale  of  the  travelling  cottage  with 'proper  con- 

tempt, giving  credit  to  a  story,  scarcely  less  extraordinary  and  in- 
credible. 

*  The  infidels'  (says  Mr.  Eustace,  alluding  to  the  Turks)  '  once  made 
a  bold  attenipt  to  assault  the  sanctuary  of  Loretto ;  but  like  the  Gauls 
under  Bi^ennus,  presuming  to  attack  the  temple  of  Delphi,  were  re- 
pulsed by  tremendous  storms,  and  struck  with  supernatural  blindness. 
Loretto  in  fact  in  later  times,  as  Delphi  in  days  of  old,  was  surrounded 
with  an  invisible  rampart,  wliich  no  mortal  arm  could  force,  and  no 
malignant  demon  ever  ventured  to  assail,  repressed  by  superior  power.' 
—p.  165. 

After 
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After  perusing  thJs  passage,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  became 
of  this  invisible  rampart,  when  the  treasures  of  Loretlo  were  seized 
by  the  daring  hands  of  its  late  invaders.     For  we  cannot  suppose 
Mr.  Eustace  to  be  among  the  number  of  those,  who  so  lately  per- 
suaded themselves  that  the  despotic  ruler  of  France  was  invested  by. 
Providence  with  supernatural  power  for  the  acccMnpli&Unibnt  o|  > 
some  mysterious  purpose.    Fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  man* 
kind  the  charm  is  at  length  dissolved ;  not  that  which  protected  the  . 
temple  of  Loretto,  but  which  so  fatally  fascinated  Europe,  by  in-  . 
spiring  a  belief  that  the  armies  of  France  were  invincible.     That 
gigantic  power  now  totters  to  its  foundations,  and  vyelookforjvard, 
with   well  founded  confidence,   to  the  emancipation  of  nations. 
Yes,  we  shall  live  to  see,  what  so  lately  appeared  a  political  chimera, 
the   balance  of  power  once  more  established  among  the  difier^nt 
people  of  Euroj^e. 

*  The  mistress  of  the  world,'  says  Mr.  Eustace  with  less  truth'  than 
enthusiasm,  as  he  approaches  Rome,  '  chiims  our  respect  and  aflection, 
on  grounds  which  the  christian  and  philosopher  must  admit  with,  grate- 
ful acknowledgements.  Besides  her  ancient  origin  and  venerable  Tame, 
besides  her  miglity  achievements  and  vast  empire,  her  heroes  and  her 
saints,  the  majesty  of  her  language,  and  the  charms  of  her  literature, 
Habe  ante  oculos  hanc  esse  terrain  qttce  nobis  miserit  jnrciy  qua  leges 
dederit' 

*  The  system  of  Roman  government  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  attainment  of  this  great  end,  and  the  extension  of  its  em- 
pire ordained  by  heaven  for  its  full  accomplishment.  The  despotism  of 
the  eastern  monarchies  kept  all  prostrate  on  the  ground  in  abject  sla- 
very ;  the  narrow  policy  of  the  Grecian  republics  confined  the  blessings 
of  liberty  within  their  own  precincts  ;  Rome,  with  more  enlarged  and 
more  generous  sentiments,  considering  the  conquered  countries  as  so  v 
many  nurseries  of  citizens,  gradually  extended  her  rights  and  privileges 
to  their  capitals,  enrolled  their  natives  in  her  legions,  and  admitted 
their  nobles  into  her  senate.  Thus  her  subjects,  as  they  improved  in 
civilization,  advanced  also  in  honours,  and  approached  every  day  nearer 
to  the  manners  and  the  virtues  of  their  masters,  till  every  province  be* 
came  another  Italy,  every  city  another  Rome.' — 195. 

*  Rome,  in  thus  civilizing  and  polbhing  mankind,  had  prepared  them 
for  the  deception  of  that  divine  religion,  which  alone  can  give  to  human 
nature  its  full  and  adequate  pertection  ;  and  she  completed  her  godlike 
work,  when  the  world,  influenced  by  her  instructions  and  example, 
became  christian.  Thus  she  became  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  by  a 
new  and  more  veu<(rable  title,  and  assumed  in  a  more  august  and  sacred 
sense,  the  appellation  of  the  "  Holy  City,"  the  "  Light  of  Nations,"  the 

**  Parent  of  Mankind."     Afterwards,  when  in  the  course  of  two  sue-   . 
ceeding  ages,  she  was  stfipt  of  her  imperial honoui-s,  and  beheld  the 
provinces  invaded  and  all  the  glorious  scene  of  cultivation,  peace,  and 
improvements,  ravaged  by  successive  hordes  of  barbarians,  she  again 
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renewed  her  benevolent  exertions,  and  sent  out,  not  consuls  and  armies 
to  conquer,  but  apostles  aod  teachers  to  reclaim  the  savage  tribes  wbich 
bad  wasted  her  empire.  By  them  she  bore  the  light  of  heaven  into  tbo 
dark  recesses  of  idolatry,  and  displaying  in  this  better  cause  all  the  mag- 
nanimity, wisdom,  and  perseverance,  which  marked  her  former  career, 
she  triumphed,  and  in  spite  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  again  spread 
Christianity  over  the  west.* — 197. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  in  any  author,  possessing 
the  candour  and  information  of  Mr.  Eustace,  opinions  less  sup« 
ported  by  facts.  Instead  of  admitting  that  mankind  are  indebted 
to  Rome  for  civilization,  science^  and  religion,  we  are  rather  in- 
clined to  doubt,  whether  either  of  those  blessings  has  Y>een  derived 
from  the  capital  of  the  Ca^ars  and  the  Popes,  in  a  pure  and  unadul- 
terated form.  To  examine  this  question  at  large  would  require 
more  time  than  we  can  at  present  afford;  but  it  strikes  us  as  one  of 
too  general  importance  not  to  warrant  a  few  remarks. 

Had  Mr.  Eustace  restricted  his  praises  to  the  policy  of  Rome, 
instead  of  extending  them  to  her  justice  and  magnanimity,  we  should 
have  readily  admitted  the  claim.  For  supposing  the  object  of  a 
Dation  to  be  universal  dominion,  no  constitution  was  ever  so  well 
calculated  for  the  execution  of  that  ambitious  design,  as  that  of  the 
Roman  republic.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  contemplate,  without  the 
profoundest  admiration,  the  address  of  the  patricians  in  extending 
and  confirming  their  own  authority,  without  exciting  too  much  the 
jealousy  of  the  plebeians ;  neither  are  the  patience  and  moderation 
with  which  the  latter  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  superior  wis« 
dom,  less  entitled  to  praise.  Though  accustomed  from  their  cra- 
dles to  military  spectacles,  and  the  use  of  arms,  they  never  em- 
ployed them  during  several  centuries  against  their  domestic  enemies, 
even  in  the  wildest  moments  of  faction.  The  form  of  govemment| 
originally  intended  for  a  poor  and  insignificant  state,  expanded  its 
views  and  institutions,  in  proportion  as  it  embraced  a  wider  field 
of  operation,  and  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Triumph- 
antly marching  from  conquest  to  conquest,  the  victors  imparted  to 
the  vanquished  nations  some  portion  at  least  of  the  sciences,  the 
arts,  and  the  comforts  of  civilized  life ;  because  it  is  impossible  for 
barbarians  long  to  mix  with  a  polished  people,  without  acquiring 
some  degree  of  improvement.  We  are  very  far,  however,  from 
thinking  that  humanity  had  any  share  in  dictating  the  policy  of 
Rome,  or  in  teaching  her  to  regard  the  people,  whom  she  subju- 
gated, as  entitled  to  mercy  and  protection.  No,  it  was  not  as  nur- 
series for  citizens,  but  for  soldiers,  for  the  tools  and  instruments  of 
more  extensive  conquests,  that  she  imparted  to  them  the  blessings 
of  civilization.  War  appears  to  have  been,  from  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  republic,  tlie  favourite  occupation  of  the  Rpmau  peo- 
ple, 
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pie,  and  when  they  had  no  longer  external  enemies  to  cointend  with, 
they  turned  their  victorious  swords  against  each  other.  After  the 
sanguinary  struggle  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  no  real  liberty  ex* 
isted  at  Rome;  the  subsequent  contests  were  only  conflicts  for 
power  between  generals  too  ambitious  to  acknowledge  an  equal  \ 
till  every  vestige  of  freedom  was  ultimately  extinguished  by  the  for* 
tune  and  subtlety  of  Octavius,  a  man  endowed  with  every  qualitjr 
that  could  best  enable  him  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
while  he  preserved  the  shadow  of  a  commonwealth;  and  who  was 
lucky  enough  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  prudence  and  generosity, 
when  seated  on  a  throne,  to  which  he  had  raised  himself  by  trea* 
chery,  dissimulation,  and  murder. 

Tlie  policy  of  Rome,  under  her  pontifical  sovereigns,  is  no  lesa 
an  object  of  wonder ;  not  indeed  in  the  light  in  which  Mr.  Eustace 
considers  it,  but  as  an  ingenious  system  of  methodii^ed  intrigue, 
tending  by  slow,  but  certain,  means,  to  the  establishment  of  un- 
bounded authority.  Mild  and  pliant,  haughty  and  domineering, 
exactly  as  the  interest  of  the  moment  required ;  the  supposed  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter  contrived  to  govern  an  ignorant  world^  with 
authority  more  absolute  than  ever  had  been  exerdsed  by  the  proud* 
est  and  most  despotic  of  the  emperors.  Fortunately  however  fot* 
tlie  happiness  of  mankind,  the  era  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  is  past, 
and  can  never  be  restored,  unless  it  w*ere  possible  to  efface  from 
the  human  mind,  all  the  ideas  and  impressions  with  which  three 
centuries  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  widely  diffused  science,  have 
enriched  it.  The  pretensions  of  the  popes  were  almost  invariably 
regulated  with  the  nicest  discrimination  according  to  the  attainments 
of  the  age  in  which  they  flourished.  When  universal  darkness  pre* 
vailed,  they  arrogated  to  themselves,  under  pretence  of  represent- 
ing the  divinity  on  earth,  an  uncontroulable  supremacy  over  ail  po- 
tentates, powers,  and  principalities.  But  no  sooner  had  reviving 
reason  instructed  mankind  to  assert  their  natural  rights,  than  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  possessors  of  the  triple  crown  to  lower  their 
claims,  and  gradually  to  descend  to  the  common  standard  of  huma- 
nity. The  metzo  terminer  that  favourite  policy  of  the  Italians,  was 
thenceforth  adopted  in  their  behaviour  towards  independent  nations, 
and  they  prudently  allowed  their  pretended  prerogatives  to  lie  dor- 
mant, when  they  felt  it  impossible  to  assert  them  with  success. 
Hence  originated  all  the  immunities  of  the  Gallic  church,  and  hence 
too  the  timid  forbearance  of  Pius  VI  toward  the  same  people, 
during  the  period  of  their  apostacy  from  morality  and  religion. 
That  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  should  have  been  withheld  from  a 
government  which  impiously  proclaimed  the  dreadful  doctrine  of 
atheism,  and  attempted  to  eradicate  every  moral  feeling  from  the 
breasts  of  a  degenerate  people,  is  an  eveut  ^o  extraordinary,  that 

some 
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some  centuries  henee,  doubU  may  probably  occur,  respecting  the 
Teracity  of  the  historian  who  records  it. 

With  more  zeal  than  discretion,  Mr.  Eustace  undertakes  to  de- 
fend the  morals  of  the  Roman  clergy,  boldly  asserting  that  there  is 
no  city  in  Europe^  more  remarkable  than  the  capital  of  the  chris- 
tian world. for  decency  and  decorum.  Supposing  decency  to  con- 
sist in  eiLtemol  ceremony,  he  is  justified  in  making  the  observation; 
but  we  should  be  sadly  disappointed  if  we  expected  to  find,  even 
among  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  catholic  church,  that  deport- 
m^tit  which  an  Englishman  has  ever  been  accustomed  to  consider 
ai^  essential  to  the  character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Eustace  alighted  in  the  Piazza  de  Spagna, 
tllbn* lie  hastened  to  St.  Peter's,  traversed  its  superb  court,  con- 
templated in  silence  its  obelisks,  its  fountains,  and  its  colonnades, 
walked  up  its  lengthening  nave,  ami,  before  its  altar,  ofiered  up 
his  grateAiI  acknowledgments  in  the  noblest  temple  that  human  skill 
ever  raised  to  the  honour  of  the  Creator!  • 

^  Next  moming,'he  continues,  *  we  renewed  our  vJsif,  and  examined 
it  more  in  detail ;  the  preceding  day  it  had  been  veiled  by  the  dimness 
of  eveaing*  it  .was  now  lighted  tip  by  the  splendor  of  the  morning  sun. 
The. rich  maibLes  thatcompt«e  its  pavement  aud  line  its  walls,  the  paint- 
ings that, adoru  its  cupolas,  the  bronze  that  enriches  its  altars  and  railings, 
the  .gilding  that  lines  the  pannels  of  its  vaults,  the  mosaics  that  rise  one 
above  another  in  brilliant  succession  up  its  dome,  shone  forth  in  all  their 
varied  colours.  Its  nave,  its. aisles,  its  transepts,  «xparided  their  vistas, 
and  hailed  the  spectator  wheresoever  he  turned,  with  a  long  succession 
of  Splendid  objects,  and  beautiful  arrangement ;  in  short  the  whole  of 
thb  most  majestic  fabric,  opened  itstilf  at  once  to  the  si£;ht,  and  filled  the 
eye  and  the  imagination  with  magnitude,  proportion,  riches,  nnd 
grandeur/-^202-3. 

-Reverting  to  thii^  stupendous  fabric  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  he 
aays^ 

*  the  work  was  carried  on  with  feebleness  and  uncertainty  during  more 
than  half  a  century,  till  Julius  II  ascended  the  pontifical  throiie,  and 
resumed  the  great  undertaking  with  that  spirit  and  decision,  which  dis- 
tinguished all  the  measures  of  his  active  pontificate.  Great  princes 
generally  (indf  or  create-,  the  talents  requiwte  for  their  purpose,  and 
Julirus  discovered  in  Bramante  an  architect  capable  of  comprehending 
and  executing  his  grandest  conceptions.  A  plan  was  presented  and 
approved.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  Basilica  were  taken  down,  and  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1508,  the  foundation-^stpne.of  one  of  the  vast  pillars 
that  support  tlie  dume  was  laid  by  Julius  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceiv- 
mopy  that  became  such -an  interesting  occurrence.  •  From  that  period 
the  work,  though  carried  on  .with  ardour  and  perseverance,  yet  con- 
tinned  during  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  to  occupy  the  attention, 
and  absorb  the  income  of  eighteen  successive  pontifls.*— r — *  On  the 

whole,  it  would  not  be  e.xaggeration  to  assert,  that  nearly  three  hundred 
{  years 
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years  elapsed,  and  ftve  and  thirty  pontiffs  reigned  from  the  period  of  tho 
commence mt^nt   to  that  of  the  termination  of  this  stupendous  fabric^ 
The  most  celebrated  architects  of  modern  times  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  talents,  and  immortalizing  their  names  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work;  and  Bramante,  KaDkello,  San  Galto,  Michael  Angelo, 
Vignola,  Corlo  Maderno  and  Bernini,  not  to  speak  ot  others  of  less  repu«  - 
tation,  laboured  successively  in  its  proinotiou,  or  consummation.     To 
calculate  the  expense  with  any  great  precision  would  be  difficult,  but^ 
from  the  best  information  that  has  been  collected  on  the  subject,  we 
may  venture  to  state,  that  however  enorinous  the  sum  may  appfjar,  the. 
expediture  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  twelve  millions  sterling ;  aud.-, 
iviien   we   consider    that   the  marbles,   bronzes,   and   other   valuable 
materials  employed  in  its  decoration,  are  not  only  not  plentiful,  but 
scarcely  known  out  of  Rome,  we  may  add,  that  it  would  require!  three" 
times  as  much  to  raise  a  similar  edifice  in  any  other  capital/ — 343-5. 

Mr.  Eustace  proceeds  to  corapare  St.  Peter's,  with  all  the  cele»- 
brat^d  temples  of  ancient,  or  modern  times.  St.  Paul's,  St. 
Genevieve,  and  Santa  Sophia,  pass  successively  under  examination. 
The  temples  of  Jerusalem,  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  become  next  the  oljjects  of  his  research,  and  the  result 
of  his  inquiry  leads  him  to  conclude,  that 

*  every  edifice,  whether  in  existence,  or  on  record  only,  falls  fer  shorty 
in  some  respect  or  other,  of  the  Basilica  Vaticana,  the  grand  temple  of 
the  Christian  Church,  to  render  which  as  worthy  as  possible  of  its  high 
destination,  human  ingenuity  seems  to  have  strained  its  powers^  and  art 
to  have  exhausted. all  its  stores/ — 368-9. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  enthusiasm,  with  which  a  , 
cleig>man  of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  supposed  to  conte'fqplat^  :• 
the  spot  where  the  pap^l  worship  triuniphs  in  all  its  splcndgyi:^  we  ,^ 
are  still  of  .opinion,  that  the  admiration  of.  Mr.  Eustace  surpasses.' 
the  limits  of  sound  discretion,  almost  as  much.as  it.  violates  the »' 
true  principles  of  taste.     He  has^  however,  in  enumerating  the  > 
various  beauties  of  this  magnificent  edilice,  had  the  good  sense  to  ' 
omit  one  striking  property,  •  which  has  been  frequently  blazoned 
forth  by  the  ignorance  of  professional  antiquaries  as  a  proof  of '' 
superior  excellence,  but  which  we  caimot  but  consider  in  a  very 
opposite  light.     We  have  often  heard  it  alleged  as  a  mark  of  the 
justness  of  the  proportions,  and  of  the.  adi^irable  symmetry,  which 
prevail$,in  eve^  part  of  thp  Basiji^  Vaticana,  that  it  seem^^  can<f..  , 
sidejrably  smaller  than  it  is  in  reality.     Our, dull  apprehension,  we,  > 
candidly  confess,  has  never  beeu  able  to  discover  the  merit  which 
arises  from  diminishing  effect  ^  on  the  coiUrar} ,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  perfection  of  art  consists  in  giving  ideal  grandeur  and  •' 
elevatiouj^of  which  latter  excellence  we  have  a  striking  iastancc  ia 
the  Pantheon.     It  is  not  from  the  exactness  and  nicety  of  its  pro"*^ 
portions,  that  the  magnitude  of  an  edifice  of  such  gigantic  dimen-    [ 
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Bions  is  apparently  lessened  to  the  sight ;  but  it  is  the  incumbrance 
of  its  enormous  pilasters,  the  profusion,  and  sometimes  the  bad 
taste  of  its  decorations,  that  destroy  the  simplicity  of  the  original 
design.  Eveiy  pontiff,  who  filled  die  chair  of  St.  Peter,  froo^  the 
commencement  of  the  work  to  its  completion,  was  anxious  to 
signalize  his  name  as  a  coafljutor  in  the  glorious  undertaking ;  and 
this  he  believed  would  be  most  surely  effected  by  some  striking 
<leviation  from  the  plan  of  Bramante.  The  vanity  of  the  architects  • 
aspired  to  similar  distinctions.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  these 
frequent  innovations,  was  want  of  unity,  and  increase  of  expense. 
Even  Pius  VI  had  the  presumption  to  imagine  that,  by  disfiguring 
the  front  with  two  pitiful  turrets,  which  rise  at  the  extremities  like 
asses  ears,  and  by  overloading  the  vault  with  a  profusion  of  gold, 
he  was  entitled  to  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  Christendom,  and 
to  blazon  his  folly  to  after-generations  in  a  pompous  Latin  inscrip- 
tion. Yet  with  all  its  defects  we  agree  with  Mr.  Eustace,  that  the 
Basilica  Vaticana  is  unquestionably  the  most  magnificent  temple 
in  which  Christian  worship  was  ever  performed. 
In  the  following  sentiment  we  also  heartily  concur: 

^  Alas !  all  the  monuments  of  Roman  magnifioence,  all  the  remains  of 
Grecian  taste,  so  dear  to  the  historian,  the  artist,  and  the  antiquary^  all 
depend  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  sovereign,  and  that  will  is  influenced 
too  often  by  interest  of  vanity,  by  a  nephew,  or  a  sycophant.  Is  a  new 
palace  to  be  erected  for  the  reception  of  an  upstart  family  J  The  Colyseum 
is  stripped  to  furnish  materials.  Does  a  foreign  minister  wish  to  adorn 
the  bleak  walls  of  a  northern  castle  with  antiques?  The  temples  of 
Theseus  or  Minerva  must  be  dismantled,  and  the  works  of  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles,  torn  from  the  shattered  frieze.  That  a  decrepit  uncle, 
wrapped  up  in  the  religious  duties  of  his  age  and  station,  should  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  an  interested  nephew  is  natural,  and  that  an  oriental 
despot  should  undervalue  the  master-pieces  of  Grecian  art  is  to  be 
expected,  though  in  both  cases  the  consequences  of  such  weakness  are 
to  be  deeply  lamented ;  but  that  the  minister  of  a  nation,  famed  for  its 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  its  veneration  for  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Greece,  should  have  been  the  prompter,  and  instrument  of  these 
destructions,  is  almost  incredible.  Such  rapacity  is  a  crime  against  all 
ages  and  all  generations ;  it  deprives  the  past  of  the  trophies  of  their 
genius,  and  the  title-deeds  of  their  fame ;  the  present,  of  the  strongest 
inducement  to  exertion,  the  noblest  exhibitions  that  curiosity  can 
contemplate;  the  future  of  the  master-pieces  of  art,  the  models  of  imi- 
tation. To  guard  against  the  repetition  of  such  depredations  is  the  wish 
of  every  man  of  genius,  the  duty  of  every  man  in  power,  and  the  com- 
mon interest  of  every  civilized  nation.' — ^269-70. 

We  have  known  many  of  our  countirmen,  as  eager  as  Mr.  Eustace, 
to  hail  the  imaginary  portrait  of  the '  illustrious  Roqian,  who  opposed 

the  ambition  of  Caesar ;'  and  return  home  in  full  persuasion,  that  die 

colossal 
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colossal  statue  which  ornaments  the  Palazzo  Spada,  Is  in  reality 
the  figure  of  Pompey.  If  Mr.  Eustace,  however,  had  consulted 
Plioy,  or  Winckelmann,  and  we  rather  wonder  he  should  have  neg« 
lected  to  do  so,  he  would  have  discovered  that  during  the  era  of 
republican  glory,  there  is  no  example  whatever  of  a  Roman  senator 
represented  under  an  heroic  character, — that  is,  without  drapery. 
The  head  is  unquestionably  the  head  of  Pompey,  but  it  is  of  so 
different  a  colour  from  the  body,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
both  were  formed  out  of  the  same  blocks  Neither  is  it  easier 
to  explain  why  a  republican  general  should  have  a  globe  iu  his 
liand,  which,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  must  signify  that,  in  his 
own  estimation  at  least,  he  held  the  world  at  his  disposal.  Such 
an  allegory  might  flatter  the  puerile  vanity  of  Nero  or  Caligula,  but 
is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  popular  character  which  Pompey 
always  affected. 

Tlie  following  passage  is  so  remarkable  for  good  sense  and 
piety,  that  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to  omit  it. 

'  The  famous^*  last  Judgment"  of  M.  Angelo  occupies  one  end,  (of  the 
Cappella  Sistioa.)  Its  l^auties  and  defects  are  well  known,  and  may 
be  comprised  in  one  short  observation,  that  its  merit  consists  more  in 
separate  figures,  than  in  the  arrangement  or  effect  of  the  whole.  Tho 
upper  part  glows  with  brightness,  angels  and  glory ;  on  the  right  ascend 
the  elect ;  on  the  left,  the  wicked  blasted  with  lightning,  tumble  in 
confused  groups  into  the  flaming  abyss.  The  judge  stands  in  the  upper 
part,  supported  on  the  clouds,  and  arrayed  in  the  splendor  of  heaven. 
lie  IS  in  the  act  of  uttering  the  dreadful  sentence,  Go,  ye  accursedj  into 
eoerlagtmgjirt!  His  arras  are  uplifted,  his  countenance  burns  with  indig- 
nation, and  his  eyes  flash  lightnings  Such  is  the  Messiah  in  Milton, 
when  he  puts  forth  his  terrors,  and  hurls  his  bolts  against  the  rebel 
angels ;  and  so  is  he  described  by  an  eloquent  French  orator,  when  he 
exercises  his  judgment  on  sinners  at  the  last  tremendous  day.  Similar 
representations  either  in  prose  or  verse,  in  language  or  in  painting,  are 
sublime  and  affecting,  but  I  know  not  whether  they  be  suitable  to  the 
calm,  the  tranquil,  the  majestic  character  of  the  awful  person  who  is  to 
judge  the  world  in  truth  and  justice.  Nothing  in  fact  is  so  difficult  as  to 
portray  the  features,  attitudes,  and  gestures  of  the  Word  incarnate.  He 
was  not  without  feelii^,  but  he  was  above  passion.  Joy  and  sorrow, 
pain  and  pleasure,  could  reach  his  soul,  for  he  teas  man  ;  but  they  could 
not  cloud  its  serenity,  or  shake  its  fortitude,  for  he  xvas  God.  Benevolence 
brought  him  from  heaven,  it  was  therefore  his  prevailing  sentiment  and 
may  be  supposed  to  influence  his  countenance,  and  shed  over  his 
features  a  perpetual  expression  of  benignity.  To  obey,  or  to  suspend 
the  laws  of  nature,  was  to  him  equally  easy ;  a  miracle  cost  him  no 
effort,  and  created  in  him  no  surprise.  To  submit  or  to  command,  to 
suffer  or  to  triumph,  to  live  or  to  die,  were  alike  welcome  in  their  turns, 
as  the  result  of  reason  and  obedience.  To  do  the  will  of  his  Father  was 
the  object  of  his  mission,,  and  every  step  that  led  to  itfraccompUshment, 

whether 
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whether  easy  or  arduous,  was  to  hira  the  same.  What  poet  shall  dare  to 
describe  such  a  character?  What  painter  presume  to  trace  its  divine 
aenrblance?  No  wonder  then  that  the  greatest  masters  should  have 
failed  inthe  bold  attempt;  and  that  even  M.  Angelo,  by  transferring, 
like  Homer,  the  passions  of  the  man  to  the  divinity,  should  have 
degraded  the  awful  object,  and  presented  to  the  spectators  the  form, 
not  of  a  God,  but  of  an  irritated  and  vindictive  monarch/ — 286-7- 

After  noticing  the  failure  of  M.  Angelo,  Mr.  Eustace  examines 
the  success  of  his  illustrious  rival.      *  In  the  thirteen  arcades  that 
compose  the  wing  of  the  gallery,  is  represented  the  history  of  the 
Old,  and  part  of  the  New  Testament,  beginning  with  the  Creation, 
and  concluding  wirti  the  Last  Supper.*      The  first  compartment 
represents  the  Eternal  Father,  with  arms  and  feet  expanded,  dart- 
ing into  chaos,  and  reducing  its  distracted  elements  into  order, 
merely  by  his  motion.     The  figure  of  the  Eternal  may  be  poetical 
and  sublime,  even  as  the  Jupiter  of  Homer,  but  (si  verbo  audacia 
detur)  it  excites  no  admiration,  and  deserves  little  praise.      In  fact, 
if  it  be  difficult  to  represent  the  Son  of  God,  who  became  man,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  without  impairing  the  dignity  of  bis  person,  and 
degrading  his  majestic  form,  what  means  can  the  painter  employ, 
what  art  can  he  call  into  play,  to  portray  with  becoming  mag- 
nificence the  Eternal  himself,  the  grand  archet}pe  of  perfection, 
who  dwelleth  in  light  inaccessible,  whom  no  mortal  hath  seen  or 
can  see ! 

^  It  is  true  the  prophet  Daniel  has  introduced  the  Almighty  in  a  visible 
form,  and,  under  the  cmphatical  appellation  of  the  **  Ancient  of  Days," 
ventured,  with  the  guidance  of  the  heavenly  spirit,  to  truce  a  mysterious 
and  obscure  sketch  of  the  Eternal.  In  this  description  one  only  cir* 
cumstance,  connected  with  the  person  of  the  divinity,  is  mentioned*. 
The  prophet  seems  to  refrain  with  reverential  awe  from  such  a  subject, 
and  expatiating  on  the  garments,  the  throne,  and  the  ministering 
spirits,  leaves  the  indescribable  form  to  the  imagination,  or  rather  to  the 
xeligious  terror  of  the  reader.  Painters  and  poets  would  do  well  to 
imitate  this  holy  discretion,  and  to  refrain  from  all  attempts  to  embody 
the  eternal  mind,  vvbLch  by  confining  the  omnipotent  energies  of  pure 
tpirit  within  a  human  form,  disfigure  the  original  of  all  that  is  lo\-ely  in 
the  heavens  and  on  earth,  by  marking  it  with  the  perishable  features  of 
human  decrepitude.  Besides  in  the  picture  now  before  us,  it  is  not  the 
toord  of  the  Creator  that  composes  the  disorder  of  chaos.  No,  his  hands 
and  feet  are  employed  to  separate  the  warring  elements,  and  confine 
them  within  their  respective  boundaries.  This  is  an  idea  bordering 
upon  the  burlesque,  and  perfecdy  unworthy  the  lofty  conception  of 
Raffaello.  How  different  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  the  sublime  latir 
guage  of  the  Scriptures  \  No  effort,  no  action  even,  was  req^iisite.  He 
said,  ''  Let  light  be,  and  light  was."  **  He  spake,  and  they  were  made, 
he  commanded,  and  th^  were  created." — 290- 

We 
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We  have*  been  tempted  to  devote  so  much  of  our  time  to  the 
foregoing  observations,  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  accompany 
Mr.  Eustace  in  his  visits  to  the  principal  churches  and  fountains,  or 
in  his  classical  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  every  step 
of  M'hich  presents  some  object  of  interest  to  the  poet,  the  antiquary, 
or  the  historian.  During  a  short  tour  to  Albano,  Frescate,  and 
Tivoli,  he  has  ample  scope  for  displaying  erudition,  and  he  accord- 
ingly illustrates  the  scenery  by  (quotations  from  the  Latin  P^ets. 
This  indeed  appears  to  us  the  most  striking  feature  hi  a  work, 
iivhich,  though  by  no  means  exempt  from  religious,  or  political, 
prejudices,  and  which  sometimes  presents  the  most  contradictory 
opinions,  abounds  injudicious  and  elegant  remarks,  and  raises  the 
character  of  its  author  very  far  above  the  level  of  ordinary  tourists. 
Though  intimately  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  die  ancient 
writers,  Mr.  Eustace's  judgment  respecting  buildings  is  not  equally 
correct,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  supposing,  that  a  sepulchral 
edifice,  standing  near  the  southern  gate  of  Albano,  '  may  possibly 
cover  the  remains  of  Cn.  Pompeius/  The  building  alluded  to,  is 
usually  called  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  a  conjec- 
ture far  more  consistent  witli  the  rules  of  probability,  than  that 
which  is  hazarded  by  Mr.  Eustace,  because  the  style  of  architec- 
ture clearly  demonstrates  that  it  was  erected  some  centuries  before 
the  fall  of  the  republic,  and  very  probably  before  its  foundation. 

The  '  rival  of  Caesar'  appears  to  be  a  mighty  favourite  with  our 
author,  who  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  extolling  his  genius,  and 
lamenting  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  in  losing  so  patriotic  a 
leader.  Without  attempting  to  investigate  a  question,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  discuss  satisfactorily,,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  observing,  that  in  our  estimation,  no  character  in 
history  has  been  more  over-rated  than  that  of  this  celebrated  per- 
sonage. The  circumstances  of  the  times  raised  Pompey  to  an 
eminence  for  which  nature  never  designed  him.  Cicero,  who  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  his  character,  seems  never  to  have  placed 
any  great  degree  of  confidence  cither  in  his  talents,  or  his  virtues, 
though,  with  a  laudable  policy,  he  carefully  concealed  his  real  sen- 
timents from  all  except  his  nlost  intimate  friends:  and  the  opinion 
of  Cicero  appears  almost  decisive  upon  a  subject,"  where  every 
political  feehng  would  naturally  bias  his  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
man,  whom  circumstances  rendered  the  head  and  hope  of  the 
party.  Neither  can  we  discover  any  satisfactory  reason  for  think- 
ing, that,  if  the  senatorial  faction  had  prevailed,  their  triumph  would 
have  been  attended  with  happier  consequences^  or  exercised  with 
greater  lenity  and  moderation.  Oh  die  contrary,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  turbulence  and  corruption  of  the  degenerate  Romans 
required  a  curb  more  rigorous,  than -could  be  expected  from  the 
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precarious  ascendancy  of  rival  demagogues  ;  and  that  if  a  master  ynta 
to  be  chosen  for  the  world,  the  genius  of  Julius  Caesar  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  invested  with  that  lofty  com- 
mission. 

From  Rome  Mr.  Eustace  proceeds  to  Naples,  and  having  taken 
a  view  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  deservedly  commends  the  per- 
severance of  Pius  Vl  in  draining  them.  The  eulogium,  however, 
terminates  with  the  following  remark,  which  tends  much  to  dimi- 
nish his  merit : 

^  The  principal  fault  at  present  is  said  to  be  in  the  distribution  of  the 
land  drained,  the  greater  part  of  which,  having  been  purchased  by  the 
Camera  Apostolica,  wns  given  to  the  Duke  of  Braschi.  The  Roman 
noblemen  have  never  been  remarkable  for  their  attention  to  agriculture, 
and  the  duke,  content  probably  with  the  present  profit,  is  not  likely  to 
lay  out  much  in  repairs,  particularly  in  times  so  distressing  as  the  pre- 
sent. Had  the  land  been  divided  into  lesser  portions,  and  given  to 
industrious  families,  it  might  have  been  cultivated  better,  and  the  drains 
cleansed  and  preserved  with  more  attention.  The  government  indeed 
ought  to  have  charged  itself  with  that  concern,  but  in  governments, 
where  the  people  have  no  influence,  public  interests  are  seldom  attended 
to  with  zeal,  constancy,  and  effect.' — 9^6. 

It  would  not  be  easy  for  the  severest  ceusurer  of  the  papal 
government  to  display  its  defects  in  more  striking  colours.  Of  all 
forms  of  civil  polity,  an  elective  monarchy  is  unquestionably  the 
most  dangerous  and  disastrous.  But  all  the  evils  attending  it,  are 
necessarily  augmented  iaa  ten-fold  degree,  when  the  sovereign  must 
be  taken  from  a  body  of  men,  many  of  whom  were  born  in  inferior 
stations,  passed  the  active  years  of  life  in  the  closest  retirement, 
and  whose  studies  and  pursuits  have  been  directed  to  objects 
totally  unconnected  with  the  duties  of  government.  That  persons 
of  this  description,  at  any  age,  but  particularly  when  their  vigor 
and  understanding  are  impaired  by  tune,  should  be  called  upon  to 
preside  over  the  Christian  republic,  as  the  organs  and  vicegerents 
of  heaven,  and  entrusted  with  authority  which,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  was  without  limit  or  control,  is  perhaps  the  most  humi!iati|ig 
instance  of  the  folly  of  man,  to  be  met  with  in  history.  Continually 
reminded  by  disease  and  infirmity,  that  a  sceptre,  not  always 
accorded  to  merit,  must  soon  escape  from  his  hand,  the  decrepid 
pontiff  very  naturally  makes  the  best  of  his  time  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  nephews  or  his  illegitimate  children.  Hence  arise 
all  the  complicated  evils  of  the  papacy ;  monopolies,  peculatioo«^ 
and  nepotism,  evils  which  cannot  be  remedied  while  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  remains  a  temporal  sovereign. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Naples,  Mr.  Eustace  describes  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  magnificent  prospect  which  he  contemplated 
from  his  window,  with  adequate  spirit. 
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*  Few  sceties  surpass  in  beauty  tbat  which  burst  full  upon  roe,  when  I 
awoke  :  in  front,  the  bay  of  Naples  spread  its  azure  surface,  smooth  aa 
glass,  while  a  thousand  boats  glided,  in  different  directions^  over  its 
Ihining  bosom  ;  on  the  right,  the  town  extended  along  the  semicircular 
shore,  and  Posilippo  rose  close  behind  it,  with  churches  and  villas, 
vineyards  and  pines,  scattered  in  confusion  along  its  sides  aiid  on  its 
ridge,  till  sloping  as  it  advanced,  the  bold  hill  terminated  in  a  craggy 
promontory.  On  theleft^  at  the  end  of  a  walk  that  forms  the  quay,  and 
skirts  the  sea,  the  Casteldel  Uovo,  standing  on  an  insulated  rock,  caughlt 
the  eye  for  a  moment^  while  beyond  it,  over  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  A' 
bugged  line  of  mountains  stretched  forward,  and  softening  its  featuresr 
as  it  projected,  presented  towns,  villages,  and  convents,  lodged  amidst 
its  forests  and  precipices,  and  at  length  terminated  in  the  Cape  of 
MinerVa>  now  of  Surrentum.  Opposite,  and  full  in  front,  rose  thir 
island  of  Caprea,  with  its  white  clifts  and  ridgy  sumn^its,  placed  as  af 
t>arrier  to  check  the  tempest,  and  protect  the  interior  of  the  bay  from 
its  fury.  This  scene,  illuminated  by  a  sun  that  never  shines  so  bright 
on  the  less  favoured  regions  beyond  the  Alps,  is  justly  considerttl  a4 
fhe  most  splendid  and  beautiful  exhihition,  which  nature  perhaps 
presents  to  the  human  eye,  and  cannot  but  excite  in  the  spectator,  when 
beheld  for  the  first  time,  emotions  of  delight  and  admiration,  that  border 
on  enthusiasm*  Nor  are  the  charms  of  recollection)  that  are  capable 
of  improving  even  the  loveliest  features  of  nature,  here  wanting,  to. 
complete  the  enchantment.  Naples  and  its  coasts  have  never  been,  il 
is  true,  the  tlieatre  of  heroic  achievements  or  the  stage  of  grand  and 
unusual  incidents ;  but  they  have  been  the  residence  of  the  great  and 
the  wise,  they  have  aided  the  meditations  of  the  sage,  and  awakened 
the  raptures  of  the  poet ;  and  as  long  as  the  Latin  muses  continue  to 
instruct  mankind,  so  long  will  travellers  visit  with  delight,  the  academy 
of  CicerOj  the  tomb  of  Virgil^  and  the  birthplace  of  Tasso.' — p.  485-6. 

The  praises  bestowed  by  Mr.  Eustace  on  the  Italian  hospitals, 
are  justly  due  to  aucb  noble  institutions*  Tde  regulations  observed 
mtn  respect  to  tlie  reception  of  foundlings,  are  far  better  calculated 
to  prevent  the  horrid  crime  of  infauticide,  than  those  practised  in 
our  own  country ;  and  we  sincerely  wish  that  the  governors  of  thi^ 
Foundling  Hospital  would  condescend  to  borrow  a  few  useful 
hints  from  a  people'  who  are  supposed  to  have  carried  their  cha- 
ritable establishments  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

No  spot  in  Italy  furnishes  a  larger  sqope  for  poetical  illustr^ 
tion  than  the  vicmity  of  Naples :  ^very  step  we  tread  is  on  classic 
ground.  The  Campi  Phlegraei,  the  bay  of  Puteoli,  the  promon- 
tory of  Misehus,  and  the  retreat  of  Baiae,  call  up  recollectioup 
nvhich  evei^  mind,  awake  to  the  effusions  of  poetry,  must  cherish  witi\ 
the  most  lively  enthusiasm.  No  wonder  then,  that  the  classical 
taste  oi  Mr.  Eustace  should  display  itself  with  peculiar  advantage. 
While  wandering  with  delight  through  the  Elysiau  fields,  he  in- 
troduces quotations  from  the  different  autt^ors  who  have  immorta- 
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lized  the  spot,  with  uncommon  felicity.    The  admirtttion  excited 
by  a  visit  to  Baiae,  gives  rise  to  the  following  passage. 

'  What  spot  in  the  universe,  Rome  alone  exceptedycver  united  so  muck 
power,  so  much  genius,  so  much  greatness !  Baiae  indeed,  at  that  time, 
was  the  resort,  or  lather  the  very  temple  of  wisdom  and  the  rouses, 
whither  the  masters  of  the  world  retired,  not  to.  dissolve  their  energies 
in  effeminacy,  but  to  unbend  their  minds  in  literary  inquiries  and  re- 
fined conversation.  Luxury  appeared  without  douot,  but  in  her  roost 
appropriate  form  and  character,  as  the  handmaid  of  taste.  It  seasoned 
the  repasts,  where  Caesar  and  Cicero,  Pompey  and  Lucullus,  Varro 
and  Hortensius,  enjoyed  the  feast  of  reason.  Shortly  after  this  era  of 
greatness  and  glory,  the  sun  of  liberty  set  for  ever  on  the  Roman  world ; 
but  it  cast  a  parting  beam,  which  stil^  continued  to  brighten  the  hemis- 
phere. Augustus  himself  felt  its  influence ;'  (no  mau^  we  are  persuaded, 
ever  felt  it  less ;)  *  he  had  been  educated  in  the  principles,  and  inured 
to  the  roanly  and  independent  manners  of  a  free  Roman ;  he  observed 
the  forms  and  retained  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  and  gloried 
in  the  plainness  and  even  in  the  appellation  of  a  citizen ;  he  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  republican  prince  !' — p.  SS6. 

A  republican  prince !  yes^  of  the  school  of  Buonaparte  !  What  a 
perversion  of  ideas  have  we  here !  For  what  act  is  he  entitled 
to  this  exaggerated  praise,  which  would  have  sounded  ridiculous 
even  from  the  lips  of  Mecaenas  ? — for  destroying  the  liberties  of 
bis  country? — for  coasenting  to  the  murder  of  Cicero,  the  friend 
and  benefactor  of  bis  youth? — for  transmitting  his  authority  to 
Tiberius,  in  hopes  that  the  crimes  and  vices  ef  that  execrable 
monster,  might  serve  as  a  sliade  to  his  own  ?  No^  a  more  odious 
character  than  that  of  Octavius,  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  whole 
scope  of  history,  or  one  more  justly  entitled  to  the  detestation  of  all 
who  reverence  genius  and  liberty. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  '  those  generous  passions  which  loi^ 
made  Italy  so  great  and  so  illustrious,  that  armed  every  hand  for 
the  glory  of  Rome,  still  burn  with  vigor,  even  in  the  breasts  of  the 
populace,  and  want  only  an  occasion  to  call  them  forth  into  action, 
and  a  leader  to  combine  and  direct  them  to  their  proper  objefbt.' 
But  these  energies  will  never  be  awakened,  unless  the  Italians  are 
assured  that  the  ancient  governments  shall  not  be  restored.  Rather 
than  submit  to  the  degradation  of  being  again  parcelled  out  under 
a  variety  of  masters,  they  will  prefer,  we  fear,  the  continuance  of 
their  present  servitude,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  at  some  future 
period,  lead  to  a  more  auspicious  order  of  things. 

After  describing  Naples  and  its  beautiful  environs,  Mr.  Eustace 

I  proceeds,  in  the  second  volume,  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  Neapo- 
itan  court ;  when,  to  our  unspeakable  astonishment,  we  find  him 
•electing  tlie  intellectual  mediocrity  of  its  uneducated  sovereign,  ^ 
the  model  for  a  royal  underft8:ading.    This  wonderful  choke  in- 
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duces  us  to  suspect,  that  his  ideas  of  monarchy  have  been  derived 
from  £sop'3  fables,  from  which  he  has  learnt  that  king  Log  it 
the  best  and  safest  of  masters.  This  opinion,  too,  acquires  addi- 
tional strength  from  the  wiCrmth  with  which  he  praised  the  Italian 
aristocracies,  his  admiration  of  which  can  be  drawn  from  no  other 
source. 
The  following  remarks  succeed  each  other  in  quick  succession : 

*  The  Neapolitans  are  by  no  means  an  ill-natured  or  discontented  race^ 
and  till  the  late  French  invasion,  they  seem  to  have  been  strangers  to 
discontent  and  faction ;  nor,  indeed,  was  there  much  room  for  either.*—* 
vol.  ii.  p.  37* 

'  The  kingdom  of  Naples  has  for  ages  laboured  under  the  accumulated 
weight  of  the  feudal  system,  and  of  vice-geral  administration.  Tho 
former  chained  and  enslaved  nine-tenths  of  its  population^  while  the 
latter,  the  most  pernicious  mode  of  government  ever  experienced,  sub- 
jected the  whole  nation  to  systematic  plunder,  and  ruled  the  country, 
with  a  view,  not  to  its  own  interest,  but  to  the  interests  of  a  foreign 
court,  in  its  very  nature  proud,  suspicious,  and  vindictive.' — ibid. 

'  In  a  country  Where  the  whole  system  is  a  vast  shapeless  heap  of  tn-> 
stitutions,  decisions,  and  customs,  taken  from  the  codes,  decrees,  and 
manners  of  the  different  nations  and  chiefs,  who  have  peopled  and  in- 
vaded it ;  where  abuses  have  grown  from  abuses,  and  where  power  has 
^er  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  oppressing  right ;  in  such  a  country  the 
evil  is  always  prominent,  and  must  naturally  excite  the  surprise  and 
indignation  of  the  traveller.' — ibid. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  point  out  a  form  of  government  which 
famished  the  most  abundant  cause  for  popular  complaint,  it  would 
be  precisely  such  an  one  as  has  just  been  described,  as  affording 
*  little  room  for  faction  and  discontent.'  Mr.  Eustace,  however, 
has  assumed  as  an  established  principle,  that  nothing  hostile  to  the 
Prench  can  possibly  be  wrong;  nor  any  thing  accomplished  by 
their  intervention,  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Now, 
in  spite  of  our  contempt  for  the  philosophy  and  the  republicanism 
oftbe  GREAT  NATION,  and  all  our  abhorrence  for  the  character 
of  its  despot,  we  cannot  but  flatter  ourselves  that  some  eventual 
benefit  may  possibly  arise  out  of  the  confusion  and  chaos  of  the 
revolution  itself ;  not  one  iota  of  which,  however,  is  ascribable  to 
the  wisdom  or  the  benevolence  of  those  diabolical  agents  by 
whose  instrumentality  it  M'as  produced.  No  trifling  advantage  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  suppression  of  the  mendicant  orders  and 
the  destruction  of  the  feudal  system,  the  former  of  which  were  no 
less  hostile  to  population,  than  the  latter  was  to  agricultural  im- 
provement. ' 

Mr.  Eustace  undertakes  an  arduous  task,  to  rescue  the  Italian 
nobility  from  the   charge  of  incontinence.      Though   Berliu  or 
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Petersburgh  may  be  equally  vicious,  and  Paris,  even  under  its 
ancient  government^  stood  pre-eminent  in  every  enormity,  yet  this 
has  as  little  connection  wkli  the  morals  of  the  Italians,  as  with  the 
institution  of  Lycurgus.  Liberthiism  appears  in  Italy  under  its 
grossest  form,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  delicate  refinements 
Mrhich,  decked  with  the  fashionable  appellation  of  gallantry,  in 
Aome  degree  serve  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  the  vice.  Wc  cannot 
blame  the  zeal  with  which  our  author  stniggles  to  discover  a 
cause  for  the  national  failing,  unconnected  with  the  national  reli- 
gion, though  his  effort  is  fi\r  from  successful.  Had  the  evil  com- 
plained of  been  exclusively  confnied  to  the  monarchical  states,  we 
might  have  admitted,  that  in  case  a  loftier  object  had  been  pre* 
sented  to  ambition  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  distinctions,  the  higher 
classes  '  would  not  have  slumbered  in  lethargic  indolence,  nor 
passed  all  tlieir  time  in  gaming  and  intrigue.'  But  as  the  same 
depravity  existed  in  an  equal  degree  at  Genoa  and  Venice,  when 
the  administration  of  affairs  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  patricians,  and  talents  were  rewarded  with  power,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  recur  to  some  other  solution  ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  mischief  in  great  measure  arises  from  the  scandalous 
facility  in  granting  absolution.  Persons  living  in.  open  adul- 
tery rarely  experienced  the  smallest  dithculty  in  obtaining  remis* 
siou  for  their  past  offences,  provided  they  devoted  a  week  or 
rwo,  during  Lent,  to  domestic  seclusion ;  and  having  Uuia  easily 
wiped  away  all  former  scores,  and  received  the  sacrament  at 
Easter,  they  returned  again  to  tlie  seductions  of  pleasure,  with 
as  much  eagerness  as  before.  Powerful,  however,  as  the  check  of 
religion  must  ever  prove,  it  requires  tlie  concurrence  of  public 
opinion,  in  order  to  produce  its  full  effect.  So  long  as  women  of 
abandoned  characters  shall  be  excluded  from  reputable  society, 
England  will  continue  the  most  moral  of  nations ;  but  if  ever  that 
wliolesome  restraint  shall  be  removed, '  and  the  titled  prostitute  be 
treated  with  tiie  same  distinction  as  the  most  virtuous  and  exem- 

?lary  matron,'  London  will  inevitably  become  as  licentious  as 
^aris,  notwidistanding  every  divine  should  preach  like  an  An-» 
drews,  and  every  moralist  write  like  a  Johnson. 

That  the  voluptuous  disposition  of  the  Italiaus  is  not  entirely 
the  effect  of  climate,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  general 
character  of  the  peasantry.  A  long  residence  in  that  delightful 
country,  enables  us  to  confirm  from  personal  observation,  the  com- 
mendations bestowed  upon  this  laborious  class  by  Mr.  Eustace; 
and  we  sincerely  believe  that  full  as  large  a  proportion  of  honesty, 
sobriety,  and  industry,  may  be  found  in  the  cottages  of  Italy,  as 
ill  those  of  the  same  order  of  men  in  any  country  in  Europe. 
A  second  visit  to  Rome  served  only  to  increMe  our  traveller's 
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adffliratioii  of  iu  gloomy  pomp  and  solemn  magnificence.  Mrhich 
he  infinitely  prefers  to  the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  Naples,  liie  sub* 
dlitiition  of  cold  and  ostentatious  ceremony^  in  the  place  of  convi-- 
vial  intercourse,  is  very  far,  however,  from  striking  us,  either  as  a 
proof  of  wisdom,  or  a  symptom  of  happiness. 

We  cannot  discuss,  with  Mr.  Eustace,  the  propriety  of  deriving 
die  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Romans  from  the  ancient  Etrurians, '  t 
aiii^ular  people,  who  flourished  in  riches,  power,  and  science,  long 
before  the  Greeks  had  emerged  from  barbarism.'  Of  the  archi*- 
tectural  school  established  by  Numa,  and  probably  directed  by 
£trurian  professors,  we  are  not  disposed  to  entertain  a  very  favour- 
able opinion;  bht  should  rather  suppose  that,  during  the  reign  of 
the  second  of  the  Roman  monarchs,  the  best  architects  knew  less 
of  tlieir  profession  than  a  common  English  carpenter,  and  that  the 
royal  pahce  itself  was  much  inferior  in  internal  arrangement,  and 
probably  not  greatly  superior  in  external  decoration,  to  many  farm* 
bouses  in  this  country.  Mr.  Eustace  seems  to  have  taken  his 
tde^  of  Roman  architecture  from  the  scenery  introduced  in  '  the 
Roman  Father,'  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

It  is  rather  singular  to  find  Mr.  Eustace  extolling  the  Romans 
for  a  system  of  policy,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  excites  his 
abhorrence,  when  practised  by  the  French;  and  it  is  still  mora 
amusing  to  discover  that  tlie  arguments  employed  by  him  in  de~ 
fence  of  the  former,  are  copied,  almost  verbatim,  from  the  bulletins 
of  Buonaparte. 

•^  The  Punic  wars  originated  from  sound  policy,  Which  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  keeping  so  powerful  a  rival  at  distance  from  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  unavoidable  effect  of  two 
states,  whose  interests  and  views  were  so  opposite,  coming  iu  contact.* 

'  The  insidious  policy  of  ^lacedon  next  engaged  the  attention  of 
Rome,  and  the  punishment  sV  inflicted  upon  its  temporising  despots^ 
cannot  but  deserve  our  applause.' — p.  1 52. 

Is  there  a  single  crime  of  which  ambition  is  capable,  that  may 
not  be  justified  upon  similur  principles  f  The  eulogy  concludes  in 
th6  followinfg  words  : 

^  Such  were  the  Romans;  born  as  it  were  to  empire,  they  bad  nih> 
tionally  tiie  same  elevation  and  <lignity  of  sentiment,  as  the  heirs  of 
^ngdoms  and  principalities  are  observed  to  possess  individually/ — ^p.  l6\t 

Having  established  this  principle,  which  we  should  be  delighted 
to  fiAd  more  correctly  true,  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  it  in  the  foh- 
lowing  planner. 

'  The  difference  between  monarchy  and  republicanism  is,  that  th^ 
fontter,  while  it  naturally  excites  and  cherishes  a  spirit  of  intrigue, 
4nsipa!lidD,  aad  tretfdvety,  proscribes  the  op«n  and  generous  feelings  of 
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conscious  worth,  independence,  and  honest  pride,  and  thoS  gives  vice  s 
decided  advantage  over  virtue/ — p.  199. 

This  would  not  be  likely  to  happen,  were  *  die  heirs  of  kingdoms 
always  remarkable  for  elevation  of  sentiment/  It  is,  indeed,  roost 
extraordinary  to  find  such  opposite  opinions  delivered  with  so 
fippearance  of  oracular  authority  by  the  sanie  author.  Arrange- 
ment and  consistency,  however,  are,  unluckily,  qualities  in  which 
Mr.  Eustace  is  extremely  deficient;  and  he  is  alao  far  more  distin*' 
guished  for  the  brilliancy  of  poetical  painting,  than  for  close  argu- 
mentative reasoning,  fis  the  reader  must  long  ago  have  discovered, 

After  leaving  Rome  he  visits  Florence,  and  the  beautiAil  bills 
that  surround  it.  His  observations  respecting  the  happiness,  which 
this  city  formerly  enjoyed  imder  the  paternal  administration  of  the 
Medici,  are  sufficiently  just,  as  is  the  contempt  with  which  he  treats 
the  vanity  of  Alexander,  for  preferring  the  empty  title  of  duke  to 
a  dominion  founded  on  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

The  size  and  splendor  of  the  city  of  Milan,  once  the  capital  of 
Austrian  Lombardy,  are  more  likely  to  be  known  to  the  generality 
of  our  readers,  than  the  virtues  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  who,  after 
enjoying  in  this  world  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who  knewhinb 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  saint. 

*  If  ever  a  human  being/  says  Mr,  Eustace, '  deserved  such  honour* 
from  his  fellow  creatures,  it  was  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Princely  birth 
and  fortune,  the  highest  dignities,  learniag,  taste,  and  accomplishments, 
qualities  so  apt  to  intoxicate  the  strongest  roind,  even  in  the  soberness 
of  mature,  I  might  say,  in  the  sullenness  of  declining  age,  shone  in  binit 
even  when  a  youth,  without  impairing  that  humility,  simplicity  of 
heart,  disinterestedness,  and  holiness,  which  constituted  his  real  merit, 
and  formed  his  most  honourable  and  permanent  distinction;  It  was  bis 
destiny  to  render  to  his  people  those  grc*  .and  splendid  services,  which 
excite  public  applause  and  gratitude,  af  i  to  perform  at  the  same  time 
those  humble  duties,  which  though,  perhaps,  more  meritorious  are  less 
obscure,  and  sometimes  produce  more  obloquy  than  acknowledgmept' 
Jhus  he  founded  schools,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  built  parochial 
churches,  most  aflectionately  attended  his  flock  during  a  destructi^ 
pestilence,  erected  a  lazaretto,  and  served  the  forsaken  victims  with  his 
own  hands.  These  are  duties  uncommon,  magnificent,  and  heroic,  and 
are  followed  by  fame  and  glory.  But  to  reform  a  clergy  and  pcopl^ 
depraved,  and  almost  barbarised,  by  ages  of  war,  invnaion,  internw 
dissension,  and  by  their  concomitant  evils,  famine,  pestilence,  and  gene- 
ral misery;  to  extend  his  influence  to  every  part  of  an  inuneDS^ 
diocese,  including  some  of  the  wildest  regions  of  the  Alps,  to  visit  cverv 
village  in  person,  and  inspect  and  correct  ever)'  disorder,  are  works  o| 
little  pomp  and  great  difficulty.  This  laborious  part  of  his  pastoral 
charge  he  went  through  with  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  ansp^* 
ile;  and  so  great  was  his  success,  that  the  diocese  of  Milan,  the  vooh 
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extenRve,  perhaps,  in  Italy,  as  it  contains^  at  least,  eight  hundred  and 

fifty  parishes,  became  a  model  of  decency,  order,  and  regularity 

Many  of  bis  excellent  institutions  still  remain,  and  among  others  that 
of  Sunday  schools.' 

Few  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  these  admirable 
^tablishments  are  borrowed  from  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and 
what  is  more  from  a  saint. 

'  His  immense  charities  exceeded  the  magnificence  of  sovereigns.  In 
•very  city,  in  which  he  at  any  time  resided,  he  left  some-monuments  of 

useful  munificence ;  a  school,  a  fountain,  an  hospital,  or  a  college 

He   bestowed  annually  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  on   the 

poor The  funds  which  supplied  these  boundless  charities  were 

derived  partly  from  his  own  estates,  and  partly  from  his  archiepiscopal 
revenue.  The  former,  us  he  had  no  expensive  tastes  to  indulge,  was 
devoted  entirely  to  beneficence ;  the  latter  he  divided  into  three  parts', 
one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches, 
the  second  was  allotted  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  employed  in  hU 
domestic  expenditure.' — pp.  347 — 351. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Eustace  so  much  influenced  by  pr^u* 
dice,  as  decidedly  to  declare  that  the  academy  of  Turin  was  in 
tvery  respect  preferable,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  to  Geneva, 
'  where  the  British  youth  of  rank  were  often  sent  to  learn  French 
Qiid  scepticism  from  the  disciples  of  Rousseau,  and  familiarity, 
insolence,  and  sickly  sentimentality  from  the  vulgar  circles  of  its 
citizens.' — p.  405.  The  only  excuse  that  can  palliate  an  accusal 
tion  so  destitute  of  foundation,  is  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Eustace  has 
taken  up  his  opinion  from  the  report  of  some  bigoted  friar,  and 
diat  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  judging  bow  little 
that  amiable  and  enlightened  people  resemble  the  portrait  which 
he  has  inadvertently  drawn.  No  city  in  Europe,  of  equal  extent, 
possessed  so  much  information  as  Geneva,  and  in  none  was  know-* 
ledge  so  generally  difiiised.  The  celebrity  of  Bonnet  and  De 
Saussure,  of  Mallet  and  Pictet,  is  not  circumscribed,  like  that 
of  the  Neapolitan  literati,  to  the  walls  of  their  native  city,  but  has 
apread  to  every  country  where  letters  are  cultivated,  and  talents 
esteemed.  Neither  do  we  know  any  town,  where,  previously  to 
the  French  Revolution,  a  young  Englishman,  if  properly  recom* 
mended,  was  likely  to  meet  with  better  society  and  more  rational 
conversation,  or  where  he  would  have  been  less  exposed  to  die 
seductions  oF  pleasure. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  Dissertation  and  Appendix^  com-* 
prising  together  about  two  hundred  pages,  and  containiug  much 
interesting  matter.  We  could  wish,  however,  that,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  language,  literature,  and  character,  of  the  Italians,  Mr, 
Eustace*  hs|d  treated  those  important  subjects  with  greater  impart 
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tiality;  liecause  he  frequently  displays  the  zealof  aor  adviocate». 
n^hen  he  ought  to  have  ahe^vn  the  candor  of  a  judge.  Indeed  so 
extravagant  is  his  admiration  of  the  Italian  language,  and  his  hatped 
of  the  French,  that  not  satisfied  witii  rendering  the  fornrer  ^ 
common  siedium  of  commuuicaiion  between  nation  s^Hd  iKition^he 
viaheS)  with  something  like  the  ferocity  of  Oaoar,  to  interdict  the 
study  of  Pascal  and  Fenelon,  of  Corneille  and  Mpliere,  because 
they  wrote  in  a  dialect,  which  has  too  often  been  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  scepticism  and  disaifection. 

We  might  pardon  an  Italian  for  preferring  tlie  harmonious  laia&> 
sess  of  Tasso  to  the  majestic  sublimity  of  Milton,  but  are  ratUer 
acirpriaed  to  see  from  the  pen  of  an  Englisbmaii,  tlmt  th<e.  fprmeri 
^  in  tjie  estimation  of  all  candid  critics,  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
sit  next  in  honour,  and  in  fame,  to  his  countryman  VirgiL*— «p.  48 }« 
We  father  suspect  that  Mr.  Eustace  has  formed  his  opinion  of  tfM 
merits  of  the  Italian  authors  from  the  exaggerated  praises  of  Abate 
Andres.  For  our  parts,  we  willingly  rest  in  the  decision  of  Johnson, 
*  if  the  Paradise  X>ost  be  not  the  greatest  of  epic  poems,  it  is  only 
because  it  was  not  tli6  first.' 

Mr.  Eustace  appears  to  think  theological  composition  tbe  onljr 
branch  of  literature  in  which  the  French  have  excelled.  I^ohi 
without  rtopping  to  remark  that  this  is  a  most  lingular  pre-eminence 
for  a  nation  of  atheists,  as  he  delights  to  term  them,,  v^e  mual 
express  our  astoitishmcnt  that  he  should  have  forgptten^  the  variety 
aod  merit  of  their  memoirs,  as  well  as  the  excelleQ/ce  of  tlieis 
come  writers ;  for  we  can  hardly  imagine  tliat  he  seriously  intends 
to  place  the  vulgar  buffoonery  of  Goldoni  upon  a  levql  with  tli« 
wit  and  discriminating  genius  of  Moli^re. 

The  reader  may  possibly  -experience  some  little.  diiSculty  iu  dis«> 
coveriug  the  resemblance  of  the  following  portrait,  at  which  w/9 
believe  the  vainest  Italian  would  startle, 

*  What  then  is  the  real  character  of  the  modern  Italians?  It  will  not, 

metbinks,  be  difficult  to  ascertain  it,  when  we  consider  the  part  that 

the  modem  Italians  have  acted  in  story,  and  compare  it  with  the  part 

which  their  ai)cestors  performed.    The  latter  were  a.  bold  and  itc^ 

people.     Their  lovs  of  liberty  shewed  itself  in  t^e  various  com mon« 

wealths  that  rose  in  every  part  of  Ausonia,  and  at  length  it  settled  and 

|)lazed  for  ages  in  the  Roman  republic,    llie  former  have  given  tbs 

same  proofs  of  the  same  spirit.     They  have  covered  the  face  of  the 

same  country  with  free  states,  and  at  length  beheld  with  a  mixture  of 

joy  and  jealousy,  the  grand  republic  of  Venice,  the  daughter;  and 

almost  rival  of  Rome,  stand  forward  the  bulwark,  and  glory  of  Italy. 

The  ancient  Romans  by  their  arms,  founded  the  most  flourishing,  the 

most  extensive,  and  the  most  splendid  empire,  that  ages  ever  wimessed 

in  their  flight.    The  modern  Italians,  by  their  wisdom,  have  acquired 

a  more  permanent,  and,  perhaps,  more  glorious,  dominion  over  the 
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opinions  of  ma^kid,  and  still  govern  the  tvorld  b^'  their  rcligi^yn,  their 
tiwte,  by  their  arts  and  their  sciences/  (This  we  confess  is  to  us  an 
uaexpected  discovery,  and  somewhat  miraculous  for  a  people  to  effect^ 
'  the  treasures  of  whose  literature  are  unknown/)  '  To  the  ancient 
Italians  we  owe  the  plainest,  ihe  noblest,  and  most  majestic  lan<;uage  ever 
spoken ;  to  die  moderna,  we  are  indebted  iot  the  softest  and  sweetest 
dialect,  which  human  lips  ever  uttered.  The  ancient  Romans  raisodt 
the  Pantheoi^  the  modern  erected  the  Vaticaui  The  fosmer  boast  ot 
the  age  of  Augustus,  the  latter  glory  in  that  of  Leo. — ^I'he  former  have 
given  us  a  Virgil,  the  latter  a  Tasso. — In  which  of  these  respects  are  the* 
modern  Italians  unworthy  of  tbeir  ancestors?'  We  could  almost  tetm 
iwer,  tv  ALL.  What  follows  is  yet  more  extravagant,  but  we  must 
hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Appendix. abounds  with  judicious  remarks,  many  of  which 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  before,  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  papal  governments^  the  political  functions  and  domestic 
habits  of  the  sovereign  pontUF,  together  with  tlie  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  cardinals. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  peruse  tltis  part  of  the  work, 
without  commiserating  the  conditioaof  the  unfortunate  personage,, 
who  purchases  greatness  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  that  oaii' 
alleviate  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  solace  the  ennui  of  retirenieiit.' 
In  the  silence  and  seclusion  of  a  Gartimsian  convent,  the  monka 
enjoyed  at  least  the  comfort  of  a  solitary  walk ;  amid  woods  and 
mountains  they  were  permitted  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  to  admire  the  bounty  of  Providence ;  but  even  this  is. 
a  happiness  from  which  the  man,  who  presumptuously  styles  him- 
self the  vicegerent  of  heaven,  is  precluded  by  llie  forms  of  etiquette* 
i\  round  his  person  is  drawn  a  magic  circle,  which  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  pass.  These  surely  are  conditions  upon  which  one  might 
imagine  that  ambition  itself  would  hesitate  to  purchase  even 
unbounded  authoritv. 

The  account  given  6f  the  forms  observed  during  a  conclave,  and 
of  the  ceremonies  practised  at  the  inauguration  of  a  pope,  are 
curious  and  interesting.  We  believe  the  character  drawn  of  the 
reigning  pontiff  to  be  perfectly  correct.  His  virtues  were  calcu- 
lated for  a  less  turbulent  era. 

Mr.  Eustace  concludes  with  enumerating  the  many  benefits  s  aid 
to  have  been  conferred  upon  the  world  by  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter. 

*  From  this  period  (the  ninth  century)  the  Roman  pontiff  assumed 
the  character  of  the  apostles  and  legislators,  the  umpires  and  jud^:es, 
the  fathers  and  instructors  of  Europe  ;  and  at  the  same  time  acted "thei 
most  brilliant  part,  and  rendered  some  of  the  most  essential  services  to 
mankind  on  record  in  human  history.  Had  their  conduct  invariably 
coiTesponded  with  the  sanctity  of  their  profession,  and  had  their  views 

aiwuys 
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always  been  as  pure  and  disinterested  as  their  duty  required,  they  most 
have  been  divested  of  all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  have 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  attainable 
in  this  state  of  existence.  But  notwithstanding  the  interruptions  occa- 
sioned from  time  to  time  by  the  ambition  and  profligacy  of  some  worth- 
less popes;  the  grand  work  was  pursued  with  spirit;  the  barbarian 
tribes  were  converted  ;  Europe  was  again  civilized,  preserved  first  from 
anarchy,  and  ^  then  from  Turkish  invasion,  and  finally  raised  to  that 
degree  of  refinement,  which  places  it  at  present  above  the  most  re- 
nowned nations  of  antiquity.  I'hus,  while  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
▼ices  of  the  pontifis  were  incidental  and  temporary,  the  influence  of 
their  virtues  wAs  constant,  and  the  services  which  they  rendered  were 

permanent,  and  may  probably  last  as  long  as  the  species  itself. 

To  them  we  owe  the  revival  of  arts,  of  architecture,  of  painting,  and  of 
sculpture,  and  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  One  raised  the  dome  of  the  Vatican ;  another 
gave  his  liame  to  the  calendar,  which  he  reformed ;  a  tJiird  rivalled 
Augustus,  and  may  glory  in  the  second  classic  era,  the  era  of  Leo. 
These  services  will  be  long  felt  and  rernerabered,  while  the  wars  of 
Julius  II,  and  the  cruelties  of  Alexander  VI,  will  ere  long  be  comigned 
to  oblivion.  In  fact,  many  of  my  readers  may  be  inclined,  with  a  late 
eloquent  writer,  (Ch&teaubriand,)  to  discover  something  sublime  in  the 
establishment  of  a  common  father  in  the  very  centre  of  Christendom, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Eternal  City,  once  the  seat  of  empire,  now 
the  metropolis  of  Christianity  ;  to  annex  to  that  venerable  name  sove- 
reignty and  princely  power,  and  to  entrust  him  with  the  high  commis- 
sion of  advising  and  rebuking  monarchs;  of  repressing  the  ardour  and 
intemperance  of  rival  nations  ;  of  raising  the  pacific  crosier  between  the 
swords  of  warring  sovereigns,  and  checking  alike  the  fury  of  the  bar- 
barian, and  the  vengeance  of  the  despot.' — pp.  648 — 630. 

This  isy  indeed,  a  magnificeiit  idea!  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  about 
as  difficult  to  realise  as  the  visions  of  Plato,  or  of  Sir  Thomas 
More. 


Akt.  XII.  MUhridates,  oder  JUgemeine  Sprachenkimde.  J»J* 
thridates,  or  a  General  History  o/'  Languages,  with  the  Zoras 
Prayer  as  a  Specimen,  in  nearly  Jive  hundred  Languages  and 
Dialects.  By  J.  C.  Adelung,  Aulic  Counsellor  and  Professor 
Sit  Dresden.  B.  Berlin ;  Vol.  I.  1806 ;  Vol.  11.  continued  by 
Professor  Vater,  1809;  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  1812.     Pp.  1867. 

IN  a  universal  and  philosophical  history  of  langu^es,  the  critical 
scholar,  the  metaphysician,  and  the  historian,  are  equally  ^ 
terested.  The  difficulty  and  magnitude  of  the  undertakmgte*  ^} 
discouraged  a  variety  of  learned  men  from  attempting  an  appf^'*' 
mation  to  its  execution ;  but  the  present  work  is,  perhaps,  the  fi'» 
Ibit  can  be  denominated  any  thing  more  than  an  approxiiDStioni 
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and  even  this  requires  to  be  studied  with  all  the  indulgence,  to  inrhich 
BO  arduous  and  so  important  a  task  is  justly  entitled.  Much  in- 
deed have  the  authors  been  indebted  to  a  compilation  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  the  Idea  dell*  Universo  of  Lorenzo  Herras^ 
aGallician  Ex-jesuit,  printed  at  Cesenna  from  1778  to  1787,  in 
twenty-one  quarto  volumes,  the  last  five  of  which  particularly  relate 
to  languages  and  their  dialects :  but  it  appears  to  be  more  in  the 
preliminary  and  mechanical  labour  of  accumulation,  than  in  the 
ulterior  and  more  intellectual  departments  of  comparison  anc)  ar- 
rangement, that  this  work  has  rendered  them  material  assistance. 

The  first  general  treatise  on  languages,  which  is  now  extant, 
bears  the  same  title  with  that  of  Professor  Adelung,  the  Mithri- 
dates,  deDifierentiuLinguarum,  of  Conrad  Gesner.  8.Zurich,  1555. 
It  contains  twenty-two  translations  only  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as 
apecimens:  but  nodiing  which  bears  the  name  of  so  industrious  an 
author  as  Gesner  can  be  wholly  contemptible.  In  159^,  Megiser 
printed  at  Frankfort  a  Specimen  40  Linguarum :  Duret  soon  after- 
wards published  at  Cologne  his  Thr6sor  de  THistoire  des  Langues, 
of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  extends  to  those  of  animals  and 
of  angels.  A  great  addition  to  the  diversity  of  specimens  was  made 
by  Miiller,  who  published  at  Berlin,  in  1680,  under  the  nam<i  of 
Liideken,  a  collection  of  eighty,  with  their  appropriate  charaotera, 
and  to  these,  thirteen  were  added  in  an  Auctarium :  the  Alphabeta 
appeared  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1694 ;  and  the  speci- 
mens were  afterwards  copied  by  various  printers  in  Germany  and 
•in  London.  The  next  original  work  was  that  of  Chamberlayne, 
assisted  by  Wilkins^  whose  Oratio  Dominica  is  exhibited  in  15^ 
difierent  forms,  mostly  engraved  in  their  proper  characters  :  it  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1715.  Some  additions  were  made  to 
Chamberlayne^s  materials  in  the  Orientalischer  und  Occidentalis- 
cher  Sprachmeister,  edited  by  Schultz  at  Leipzig  in  1748,  con- 
taining also  a  hundred  different  alphabets.  It  was  principally  from 
this  work  that  Bei^gmann  copied  his  collection,  published  in  1789 
at  Ruien  in  Livonia.  Pry,  m  his  Pantographia,  has  neither  em- 
ployed the  Sprachmeister  nor  Hervas.  MarceFs  specimens  of 
150  languages,  printed  at  Paris,  1805,  in  compliment  to  Pope 
Pius  the  Seventh,  are  principally  copied  from  Cbamberlayne,  with 
a  very  few  original  additions. 

The  Glossarium  Coroparativum,  published  at  Petersburg  in 
1787,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
affords  us  a  very  extensive  collection  of  European  and  Asiatic 
words;  the  African  and  American  languages  were  added  in  a  se- 
cond edition,  which  was  printed  in  1790,  but  which  is  very  little 
known,  and  has  indeed,  in  great  measure,  been  suppressed.  With 
f  espect  to  the  literature  of  langu^es,  the  catalogue  of  dictionai  ies 

and 
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and  grammars^  published  ki  1796,  by  our  cduntryman  Mr.  Mara- 
den,  fufnishes^us  with  ample  information,  mach  of  which  has  been 
inoorporated  with  Professor  Adelung's  atiU  more  extensive  enume- 
ration  of  critical  and  elementary  works. 

"^tlie  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  in  a 
general  essay  on  this  subject,  is  the  system  according  to  which  its 
diffiirent  parts  are  to  be  distributed.  A  perfect  natural  order 
of  inrangement,  in  treating  of  the  peculiarities  of  different  lan- 
gtta^^es,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  their  descent  from  each  other  and 
theh*  historical  relations:  a  perfect  artificial  ordet  ought  Co  biiag 
toge  ther  into  the  same  classes  all  those  genera  which  have  any  es- 
sential resemblances,  that  is,  such  as  are  not  fortuitous,  nor  adop- 
tive,  nor  imitative  or  derived  from  onomatopoeia.  It  has  been 
obseirved  by  Linn6,  that  the  order  of  nature  is  reticulated,  while 
that  of  art  passes  on  in  a  single  line ;  and  still  more  strictly  speaks 
ing,  the  order  of  nature  may  be  compared  to  a  solid,  which  has  thtee 
dimensions,  and  which  could  not  be  adequately  represented  even 
by  a  map,  or  a  reticulated  structure.  In  fact,  wherever  the  human 
mind  pursues  any  process  of  nature,  it  must  be  subjected  to  the 
inconvenience  of  breaking  off  occasionally  some  one  train  of  con^ 
ne.vion,  in  order  to  pursue  another ;  although  that  system  must  in 
general  be  the  most  perfect,  iu  which  this  bappens  the  lev^si  fre- 
quently :  and  when  our  ideas  are  once  stored  up  in  the  intellectual 
treasuj*y,  they  seem  to  possess  the  same  property  which  belongs  to 
tlieir  originals,  allowing  themselves  to  be  traced  at  pleasure  ac- 
cording to  a  variety  ol'  difierent  principles  of  analogy  and  of  as- 
sociation. 

It  appears  to  be  most  convenient  to  consider  as  separate  lan^ 
guages,  or  as  distinct  species  in  a  systematic  classification,  all  thos€ 
which  require  to  be  separately  studied  in  order  to  be  readily  under* 
stood,  and  which  have  their  distinct  grammatical  flexions  and  con« 
stnictions ;  and  to  regard,  as  varieties  only,  those  cbalects  wliich 
are  conEessedly  local  and  partial  diversities  of  a  language  manifestly 
identical.  It  is  however  absolutely  impossible  to  fix  a  correct  ai>d 
positive  criterion  of  the  d^ree  of  variation  which  is  to  constitute 
m  diis  sense  a  distinct  language:  for  instance,  whether  Danish  and 
Swedish  are  two  languages  or  two  diaIect»of  one,  and  whether 
the  modern  Romaic  is  Greek  or  not,  might  h&  disputed  without 
end,  but  could  never  be  absolutely  decided.  In  sacb  caaeswe 
must  pay  some  regard  to  conlmon  usage  in  our  denomiuBtioiid; 
and  setting  out  from  this  distinction  of  sepaiate  languages,  we  may 

Eroceed  to  comprehend,  in  the  descriptsoni  of  one  family,  such  as 
ave  more  coincidences  than  diversities  with  eacb  other;  and  to 
refer  to  the  same  class  sacb  femilies  as  exhibit  any  coincidences  at  aU> 
that  are  not  fortuitous,  imitative,  or  adoptive.    In  order  however  to 

avoid 
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sivoid  too  great  a  nomber  of  classes,  uhicli  would  arise  from  aa 
inadequate  comparison  of  languages  imperfectly  known^  it  may  be 
proper  in  some    cases    ta  adopt  a  geographical  character,   as 
sufficient  to  define  the  limits  of  a  class,  or  of  its  subdivision  into 
orders.    We  are  thus  obliged  to  employ  an  arrangement  of  a, 
mixed  nature,  and  this  is  what  Professor  Adelung  has  actually* 
done:  but  in  the  abstract  view  which  we  shall  attempt  to  give  of 
the  subject,  we  shall  endeavouif  to  follow  an  order  somewhat  less, 
geographical  than  that  of  our  author,  and  more  dependent  on  th«< 
nature  and  connexion  of  the  languages  themselves. 

If  the  resemblance  or  identity  of  a  single  word,  in  two  languages^ 
supposed  to  be  exempt  from  the  effects  of  all  later  intercourse^^ 
were  to  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  having  been  deiived* 
from  a  common  stock,  it  would  follow  that^  more, than  half  the 
languages  of  the  universe  would  exhibit  traces  of  such  a  connexion, 
ia  whatever  order  we  might  pursue  the  comparison.     Thus  we 
find  in  a  very  great  number,  and  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  knowiLf 
languages,  that  the  sound  of  the  vowel  A,  with  a  labial  consonants- 
is  employed  for  the  name  of  Father :  and  if  this  be  supposed  to  bo- 
something  like  an  onomatopoeia,  or  an  application  of  the  firsi 
somids  which  an  infant  naturally  utters,  the  same  reason  c^anof , 
possibly  be  assigned  for  the  still  more  general  occurrence  of  tht  2 
combination  N  M  in  the  term  Name,  which  is  by  no  means  likeb  f^ 
to  have  originated  from  any  natural  association  of  this  kind«    Bu  fe 
neither  these  p^ints  of  resemblance,  nor  any  other  that  can .  b  m 
assigned,  are  universal,  for  besides  the  numberless  varieties .  refe^  C'* 
able  more  or  less  immediately  to   Abba,  Father,  we  have  ;  at 
least  twenty,  different  and  independent  terms  for  the  same  rel  a- 
tion  in    the  old   world;  Tia,  Issa,  Plar,  Hair,  Rama,    Dial  n, 
Bina,  Kettem,  Assaiualagi,  Medua,  Thewes,  Siink,  Njot,  Anathie  n, 
Messee,  Indaa,  Nu,  Nam,  Monung,  Dengabey,  Ray,  Tikkob,  a  nd 
Oa;  and  almost  as  many  for  Name,  besides  those  languages    in: 
which  the  version  of  an  abstract  term  of  this  kind  is  less  likely    to- 
have  been  ascertained ;  Mmg,  Tren,  Diant,  Sheu,  Hessara,  She  naa^ 
Sacheli,  Assia,  Wasta,  Ngala,  Taira,  Siinna,  Kran,  Hhili,  D}  mg^ 
Dbai,  and  Anghara.    At  the  same  time  therefore  that  we  vene  rate, 
the  traces  of  our  common  descent  from  a  single  pair,  when  ever 
they  are  still  perceptible,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  them  in  t  all 
existing  languages  without  exception;    and  an  '  Etymolog  icon 
Universale,'  considered  as  intended  to  establish  such  a  perfect  <  :om-» 
munity  of  derivation,  must  be  regarded  as  a  visionary  undertal  ung. 
Nor  must  we  neglect  to  unite,  in  some  common  arrangemcf  nt  of 
classification,  tliose  languages  which  have  the  words  here  spec  ified^ 
or  any  other  radical  words,  in  common,,  as  incomparably .  move 
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related  to  each  other  than  the  Chinese  to  the  Cantabrian,  or  the 
Irish  to  the  Hottentot. 

The  gradations,  by  which  a  language  is  likely  to  vary  in  a  given 
time,  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  dei>endent  on  the  degree  of  cul- 
tivation of  the  language,  an(^  of  the  civilisation  of  the  people 
employing  it.     From   Homer  to  the   Byzantine  historians,   the 
Greek  language  remained  essentially  the  same  for  2000  years :  the 
German  has  varied  but  little  in   1500;  and  even  the  English, 
notwithstanding  its  mixture  with  French  and  Latin,  has  altered  but 
three  radical  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  same  period.     On 
the  other  hand  a  few  barbarians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Caucasus  and  of  the  Caspian  sea,  of  modern  origin,  and  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  writing,  are  divided  into  more  nations  speaking 
peculiar  langus^es  radically  different  from  each  other,  than  the 
whole  of  civilised  Europe.     In   such  cases  little  light  can  be 
*.  thrown  upon  history  by  etymological  researches,  while  with  regard 
tto  more  cultivated  nations,  we  obtain,  from  the  examination  of 
I  heir  languages,  historical  evidence  of  such  a  nature,  as  it  is  scarcely 
|iossible  for  either  accident  or  design  to  have  falsified. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  unnecessary  hypotheses  and  the  tedious 
A  )tails  vath  which  some  parts  of  Professor  Adelung's  work  are 
ill  led,  and  without  animadverting  very  severely  on  the  occasional 
dii  ?play  of  an  inflated  insipidity  of  style,  which  too  often  assumes, 
in  the  writings  of  the  modern  Germans,  the  place  of  a  dignified 
flia  iplicity,  we  shall  attempt  to  profit,  as  far  as  our  limits  will 
pel  mit,.  by  the  solid  accumulation  of  knowledge,  which  usually 
cha  racterizes  the  productions  of  diat  laborious  and  accurate  nation, 
ant  ong  whom  our  author  is  well  known  to  have  stood  in  the  first 
rani  k  as  a  grammarian,  a  lexicographer,  and  an  etymologist.  W7 
mui  :t  however  observe,  at  the  commencement  of  our  remarks,  that 
ther  e  is  some  fallacy  in  the  profession  of  having  collected  speci- 
men s  of  *  nearly  five  hundred  languages  and  dialects,'  a  number 
whic^h  the  publishers  have  promised  to  complete  in  the  'third 
voIuiTK^;  since  many  of  them  are  merely  different  translations,  or 
even  different  readings,  in  the  same  dialect:  there  are  twelve,  for 
instal  ice,  of  the  Memphitic  Coptic  only,  sixteen  of  the  Upper 
Gem  lan,  and  upon  an  average  scarcely  less  than  two  for  each  language 
or  dit  dect  considered  as  distinct ;  so  that  we  must  reduce  the  SGd 
alreac  ly  published  to  about  200  languages  at  the  utmost:  and  if  we 
suppo  se  that  there  are  as  many  more,  of  which  specimens  have  not' 
been  c  )btained,  and  add  100  for  the  languages  of  America,  we  shalt 
have  ■  about  500  for  the  whple  number  of  dialects  that  have  ever 
been  s  poken  in  any  part  of  the  globe ;  and  of  these  somewhat  more 
than  1  00  appear  to  constitute  languages  generically  distinct,  or 
exhibiting  more  diversity  than  resemblance  to  each  other. 

In 
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.  In  tracing  the  pedigree  of  all  these  languages  to  their  remotest 
origin^  we  arrive  at  Professor  Adelung's  investigations  respecting 
the  probable  situation  of  the  Paradise  of  the  Scripture.  This  he 
places  in  Cashmir,  between  Persia,  Tibet,  and  ludostan,  in  the 
most  elevated  region  of  the  globe ;  a  country  remarkable  for  its 
soil,  its  climate,  and  for  other  natural  advantages,  which  contributed 
to  render  its  more  modern  inhabitants,  before  their  conquest  by 
the  Afghans,  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  their  tafents,  and  their 
luxury ;  and  he  considers  his  opinion  as  contirmed,  by  the  situation 
illlotted  to  the  Indian  Paradise,  on  the  hill  Meru,  which  gives 
rise  to  four  great  rivers,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Burrampooter^ 
and  a  great  river  of  Tibet.  According  to  diis  supposition,  Tibet^ 
on  the  east  of  Cashmir,  must  have  been  the  habitation  of  Adam 
immediately  after  his  fall,  and  the  country  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Cain.  In  llbet,  and  in  the  countries  immediately 
bevond  it,  the  languages  of  150  millions  of  people  are  still  princi* 
pally  monosyllabic,  and  from  this  peculiarity,  as  well  as  from  the 
singular  simplicity  of  their  structure,  they  are  supposed  to  con- 
stitute the  most  ancient  class  of  existing  languages,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  much  of  our  author's  reasoning  on  this  subject 
is  extremely  inconclusive.  There  is  however  a  much  more  marked 
distinction  between  these  and  all  other  languages,  that  their 
essence  consists,  as  we  have  already  explained  very  fully  on  a 
former  occasion,  (Vol.  V.  No.  X.  p.  372)  not  in  sounds,  but 'in 
characters,  which,  instead  of  depicting  sounds,  are  the  immediate 
symbols  of  the  objects  or  ideas,  and  are  even  imperfectly  repre- 
sented by  die  sounds,  whatever  difference  of  accent  or  tone  may 
be  exhibited  by  the  most  refined  speaker.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
particular  instances  of  a  similar  nature  in  our  own  language,  as  in 
the  words  Bear,  Bare ;  Beer,  Bier,  Bere ;  Son,  Sun :  but  these 
are  rather  to  be  considered  us  accidental  exceptions,  than  as  fair 
examples  of  the  usual  character  of  the  language. 

Another  ancient  and  extensive  class  of  languages,  united  -by  a 
greater  number  of  resemblances  than  can  well  be  altogether  acci- 
flental,  may. be  denominated  the  Indoeuropean,  comprehending  the 
Indian,  the  West  Asiatic,  and  almost  all  the  European  languages. 
If  we  chose  to  assign  a  geographical  situation  to  the  common 
parent  of  this  class,  we  should  place  it  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  human  race^  leaving  the  north  for  our 
third  class,  which  we  can  only  define  as  including  all  the  Asiatic 
and  European  languages  not  belonging  to  the  two  former;  which 
may  be  called  Atactic,  or,  perhaps,  without  much  impropriety, 
Tataric;  and  which  may  be  subdivided  into  five  orders,  Sporadic, 
Caucasian,  Tartarian,  Siberian,  and  Insular.    The  African  and 

American 


/ 
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American  languages  will  constitute  a  fourth  and  a  fiftli  dass^ 
sufficiently  distinct  from  all  the  rest,  but  not  intended  to  be  con* 
stdered  as  any  otherwise  united  than  by  their  geographical  situa- 
tion. According  to  this  arrangement,  we  shall  exhibit,  in  die 
form  of  tables,  first  the  principal  families  or  genera,  and  then  the 
species  and  varieties,  accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  each,  in  the 
versions  of  the  words  Heaven  and  Earth,  where  they  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  these  words  being  chosen,  because  tliey  seem  to  be  known  in 
a  greater  number  of  languages  than  any  other,  except  the  name 
of  Father,  which  appears  to  be  objectionable,  as  often  exhibiting  a 
similarity  rather  accidental  than  essential. 

CLASSES  AND  FAMILIES  OF  LANGUAGES. 


I.   MolfOSYLLABiC 

Tartaritm 

Chinese 

Turcotartarian 

Siamese 

Mantshiiric 

Avanese 

Tungiisic 

Tibet 

Sagalien 

iL   iNOOEUaOPEilN 

Corean 

Sanscrit 

Siberian 

Meidian 

Permian 

Arabian 

Wogulic 

Greek 

t  Oittiak 

German 

I'sheremtssip 

Celtic 

Morduin 

I^tin 

Teptjerai 

Cantabrian 

Samojedic 

Sclavic 

•Camashic 

IIL  Tataric 

•lukadshiric 

Sporadic 

.   Koriak 

Tshudish 

Kamtshatkan 

Hungarian 

Insular 

Albanian 

Eastern  Islanda 

Caucasian 

Japanese 

Armenian 

Formosan 

Georgian 

Philippine 

Abassan 

Savu 

Circassian 

New  Guinesr 

Ossetish 

New  Holland,  E« 

Kistic 

Van  Diemen's 

Chunsag 

New  Caledonian 

Dido 

New  Zealand 

Kasi  Kumuck 

Easter  Island 

Andi 

IV.  African 

Akusha 

V.  AmericaVi 

a 

LANGUAGES 
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Chikese 

BSAVSN.    SKT. 

Tien.  Li 

KAIITn. 

ti                 Vol.  L 

p.  S% 

FoKien 

Tshio 

Tshio 

61 

Tonquineie 

Tbien.  Blot 

Dat.  Dia 

88 

Siamese 

8a  wang 

Din 

95 

Atavess 

Mo  kaun 

Lu  pu.  Mi6 

79 

PeguoM 

Mo  kauQ 

La  pri  ? 

Tibet 

Nam  khei 

D^hik  then.  Sa 

71 

Sanscbix 

Paramandale.  Vana. 

Bumi.  Stira 

145 

Aagaska.  Svarga.  Vei- 

. 

gunda.  Arthaloga« 

Nibu 

Dewanagam 

Ardwa.  Arthaloga 

Buma 

19< 

Moors 

Asmaan.  Mukuti 

Sjimien.  Dshiajnin 

• 

Dunia 

187 

Multan 

Oshroan 

Dxemi 

197 

Guzurat 

Paramanda 

Bumi 

199 

Benafea 

Ashaman 

Terti 

201 

Bengal 

Shorgue 

PorthibiC 

203 

Tiperah 

(1,  Katka.  3,  Tuhmka) 

205 

Nepal 

Malabar 

Asmanu.  Agasha 

Bhuini«  Samina 

212 

Maleiam 

Wana                       (Bread,  Appam) 

214 

Kanara 

Weikuntba 

Pumandala 

215 

Decan 

Sorgi 

Pirtumin  Soumssar  217 

Mahratta 

Weikuntham.  Suargi 

Pumandi*  Saumsar 

219 

Tamul 

Wana.  Mana.  Para* 
mandal 

Pumii.  Nawarg? 

227 

Telug 

Paramandal 

Bumi 

231 

Talenga 

(King,  Raju) 

Naela.  Hyde  Synt. 

Gipsey 
Cingalese 

Anoengi.  Tshcros 

Pu.  Phu.  Pube 

250 

Swargasteledshe 

Bumidshe 

236 

Malayan 

Surga 

Bunii.  Dunga.  Tana  105 

Sumatran 

• 

591 

Achim 

(Day,  Urai) 

Tano 

Idmpuhn 

^Day,  Rannih) 

Tan  no 

Rejang 

(Day,  Bileytueng) 

Pihta 

Batta 

(Day,  Toraogharik)  Tana 

Javanese 

Surga 

Lemroi 

594 

Borneo 

(Night,  Makng) 

59/ 

Andaman  ? 

Totongnandshi 

588 

Mediak 

Zendish 

Tshekhre.  Sakhter. 
Eimene.  Spereae 

Za.  Zao.  Zemo 

972 

Pehlvish 

Tsherk.  Sepcr.  Shmeha  Arta.  Zivanaod. 

Damik 

272 

Persian 

Asmon 

Sem'in.  Zemio 

287 

Kurdish 

A«maa 

Ard 

208 

▼OL,  X.    NO.  XIX. 

K 

Afghaa 

258 
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Afghan 

Asmo 

Smak.  Pbm'ige 

255 

Arabian 

• 

Syriac 

Shemajo 

Aro 

340 

Pheuician 

Punic 

Hebrew 

Shamajim 

Arez 

368 

Chaldee 

Shemaja 

Ara 

374 

Samarilan 

Arabic 

Semavati 

Ardi 

393 

Modem  Ar, 

Ssamvat 

Arz.  Ardh 

396 

Maroccan 

Sinavat 

Ord 

399 

Ethiopic,  Geez 

Samajat 

Mydrni 

408 

Amharic 

Saniaj.  Samaje 

Mydrm.  Medre. 

Medere  411,  III 

.  113 

Hauasa 

Szemmey 

Middrih             HI 

.  120 

Maltese 

Sema.  Smeviet.  Sme- 

zijet 

Art                       I. 

416 

Greek 

Oi^ranos 

Ge                       IL  446 

Romaic 

Ouranos 

Ge 

446 

German,  360 

Himina.  Himins 

Airtha 

185 

Alemannish,  720 

Himil 

£rdu 

194 

Classical  German  Himmel 

Erde 

285 

Transyltanian  G 

.  Hemmel 

Jerde 

221 

Jewish  German 

Himal 

Hardi 

224 

Ijow  Saxon 

Himmel.  Hemel 

F*ere.  Erde 

267 

Frieslandish 

Hiemmel 

Jerde.  Yrtrik 

235 

North  Friesl. 

Hemmel 

Eerde.  Wroll 

243 

Dutch 

Hemel 

Aerde.  Eertryke^ 

1270 

248 

Danish 

Himmel 

Jord 

301 

Norwegian 

Himmel 

Jord.  Jera 

303 

Orhtey 

Chimrie 

Yurn 

304 

Icelandic 

liimne 

Jord 

308 

Sivedish 

Himil.  Himirik 

Jord.  Jordriki 

313 

Dalecarlian 

Himblum 

Jord 

314 

Gothlamliah 

Hymblum 

Tord 

315 

Danish  Saxon,  880  Heofena 

Eortha 

331 

English,  llO'O 

Heaven 

Eorth.  Yearth 

334 

Cel-  ic 

Irish 

Neamh.  Nau* 

Italamh.  Thallamh. 

Talu 

91 

Gaelic 

Neamh 

Talamh.  Dtalmhuin 

1  102 

blanks 

Niau 

Tallu 

103 

IValden 

Neambh 

Talmhin 

103 

Cimbric 

U'chh 

Ncfoedd.  Nef 

Ddaear 

152 

Cornish 

Neau.  Nev. 

Nore 

156 

Britannish 

Eon.  Euff 

Duar.  Dovar 

163 

L'ATIN 

Coelum 

Terra 

474 

Italian 

Cielo 

Terra 

495 

PianoHtcie 
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Piemoniese 

Siel 

Terra 

501 

JValdensic  P. 

Cel 

Terra 

501 

Genoese 

Ze 

Terra 

504 

Onsemone 

Ciel 

Terra 

506- 

Venetian 

Zielo 

Terra 

509 

Friulian 

•Cil.  Cijl 

Tiarra 

5i2 

Bolognese 

Cil 

Terra 

515' 

Sicilian 

Celu 

Terra 

5217 

Sardinian 

Cel.  Chelo.  Quelu 

Terra 

531 

Spanish 

. 

Castiiian 

Cielo 

Tierra 

552 

Caialonian 

Cel 

Terra 

553 

Oailidan 

Ceo 

Terra 

555 

Portuguese 

Ceo 

Terra 

556 

Romanish 

Ciel.  Tschicl 

Terra 

604 

Provencal 

Cel 

Terra 

592 

French 

Ciel 

Terre 

591 

Beamish 

Ceou 

Terro 

595, 

Rovergne 

Cel 

Terro 

596 

Flanders 

Ciel 

Terre 

59S 

Walloon 

Cir 

Ter 

597 

Wallachian 

Dadan 

Tsheri.  Czelurg 

Pamentiv 

7S4, 

Cutzowallachian 

Cerio 

Pimchita 

738 

Caittabrian 

Sseru 

Lurre 

25 

SCLAVIC 

Sclavonian 

Rfissian  church 

Nebesi 

Semli 

632 

Common  Russian 

Sercian^  Uskok 

Nebesse 

Semli 

64S 

Servian^  Ragusan  Nebbu 

Seingli 

64/S 

Transylvanian  ScL  N  i  be 

(Bread,  Liab) 

647 

Croatian 

Nebi.  Nebjesi 

Semlji 

651 

South  IVcndish 

Nebi 

Semli 

659 

Hungarawendish 

Nebi 

Semi 

662 

Polish 

Niebie 

Siemie 

670 

Bohemian 

Wnebi.  Nebi 

Semi 

678 

Serbian^  Upper 

Lusatia 

Niebiu 

Semi 

6^5 

Serbian^  Ijoioer 

Lusatia 

Nebu 

Sttmi 

686 

Tolalnsh,  1691 

Nibis 

Ssime 

690 

lithuanian 

Old  Prussian 

Deibes.  Dangon 

Semie.  Woreinny 

703 

Prussolithuanian 

,  Debsissa.  Danguje 

Zemes.  Sjemcs 

707 

Polonolithuanian 

t  Danguose 

Ziames 

710 

Lettish  proper 

Debbcs 

Semmes 

713 

TsnuDisH 

Finnish 

Taiwas 

Maa 

757 

Olonetwh 

Taiwag 

Leiwii? 

760 

112 

Carelish 

260 
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Carelisk 
Esthonian 
livonian 
Laplandish 
humgariak 
Albanian 

Calabrian  A. 
Sicilian  A. 

A&MENIAK 

Georgian 
Jmirettish 
MingreUth 
Suanetisk 
Tushetic 

Abassan 

Kusch  Hasib 
AUiKesek 

Cl'RCASSIAll 

OSSETISH 

KiSTIC 

Chvnsag 

Dido 

Kasi  KuMiicK 

Andi 

Akusha 

tcrcotartarian 
Caspian  ? 
Turkish 
Bucharian? 
Crimean 

Cumanish 

Kasanish 

Kirgishie 

Tara 

TomsJdc 

Teleutic 

Jakutic 

J^shvwaskic    • 
Mongol 

Calmuck 

Tagurian 
Mantshuric 
tungusic 

Sagalien 

COREAN 

Permian 

Wotiak 

WOGUUG 


Taiwag 

TaewQs 

Taiiwis 

Almen.  Alroism 

Menny 

Kielt.  Kiel 

Cbielue 

Chiex 

Hierkiiis.  Girkin 

Tza 

Tshash 

(Bread,  Tshkomi) 
Tsah 

(Bread,  Mak) 

(Bread,  Shakua) 
(Bread,  Mikd)   ^ 
Wuafa 
Arv 

Sigelich.  Stuigley 
Zo.  Zob 
Zub 

(Bread,  Tshat) 

(Bread,  Gan) 

(Bread,  Katz,  Zulhe) 


Imuana  I  760 

Ma  767 

Maal  769 

Aednemen  762 

Fold.  Meson  786 

Tee.  Sje  800 

De  802 

Dee  802 
Hierkri.  Gerkrii    L  426 

Sze.  Miza  434 

Dikha  434 

Dicha  434 

Gim  434 

Jobste  434 


Tula 

Tzula  441 

Tshi.  Jaetbae  443 

Tshigit.  Segh  444 
Late.  Mexa.  Ghumm  445  - 

Rati  449 

Tsbedo!  449 

Kerki  449 

Misa  449 

Muaea  449 


Gug.  Kjokler.  Chjojler  Jer.  Gyr«  Kher 

(Bread,  Nam) 

Gug.  Gbiogh.  Cbok.  Gier 

Kok 

Kiik.  Kek.  Kik  Jer 

Kuk.  Tengeri  Ger 

(Bread,  Tsburek)  Er 


Auwa.  Asm  an 

Kok.  Asman 

Tegir 

Tagara.  Chaltan 

Pullu.^Pilt 

1  mgri 

Octorgoi 

Tengri 

Abka.  Appia 

Negdau.  Dsbiulbka. 

Nian 
Hurara 

Hanel  (Day,  Jangsey) 

Olaniin.  Kiimar  Mu.  Ma 

Williin.  Kiildenjumar     Musiim.  Musjem 
£terdarum  Maanku 


Jir 

Jer 

Cir 

Sirr.  Jeme 

Sir 

Dere 

Gasar 

Kaaziar 

Na 


467 
458 

477 

481 
486 

489 
490 

490 

494 
496 
507 
507 
528 
5U 


Endra.  Danda.  Tor5€9 


531 
533 
53r 
548 
540 


Oitiak 


• 
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OstlAK 

TSH£ESMI88IC 

MoRDUIir 

Teptjerax 
Sahojedic 

Archangel 

Oby 

Tawgish 

Turucanish 

Naiymic 
Cauashic 

Caragassic 

Kuibalic 

Motoric 

Jeniseic  Ostiak  ? 

JUKADSIIIRIC 
KORIAK 

Tshutshic 
Kahtshatkak 
Eastern  Islavds 
Japanese 

formosan 
Philipfikx 

Moluccan 

Magindauao 

Tagalish 

Bissayisb 

Pelew 

Mariana 

Friendly  L 

Coco  I. 
Savu 

New  Guinea 
New  Holland,  £« 
Van  Diemen's  L, 
New  Caledonian 
New  Zealand 

Otaheite 

Marquesas 

Sandwich  I. 
Easter  Island 
Coptic 
Berber 

Canary 

Tibbo 


Nopkon  Jogodt  542 

Kiosiuluste.  Kiishna  Ijulmin.  Melantesta544 

juma 

Manel.  Werepaas  lilastor.  Moda         549 


Numilembarti 
Num 

Nuonto.  Nuon 
Csonaar?  Na? 
Nom  sunde 
Num 


Jae 

Jaa.  Ma.  Mogh 
Mlimoru 
Jacsona?  Ja? 
(Bread,  Nany^Njai) 
Dsha 
Dsha 


Tere 

Num       (Falher,  Op)    Dshu 

Orgochairachan  Dsha 

(Father,  Op,  Obo,  Bjab) 
Dsjunga«  Zjugo,  Leviangh.  Lewjie 

Kundshu 
Kh*igan.  Cherwol  Nutoliit 

Keh'guin  (P^y»  Liugiut) 


Kochan 

Inkak 

Ten 

Vullum.  Tounnoun 


Simmt 
Tshekak 
Tsutsroo.  Cino.  Ci. 

Tji.  Dsi 
Nay.  Nai 


55^ 

557 
555 
556 
557 
558 
558 
559 

559 
560 
562 

56a 

564 
566 
567 

57S 
580 


Languia 

Langit 

Langit 

Langit 

Yangley 

lAnguit 

Elandshi 


Buchit  600 

Lopa  «  602 

Lupa.  Tana      609^  627 


Yuta 
(Day,  Kokuhk,  Bad,  Mogull) 
Tano 
(Food,  Maa)  Tugutu 
(Food,  Maa)  Kille 
Liruh  Vorai.  Rai 

(Thou,  Suru)  Taar 
Kere  Poapoa 

(Father,  Bina) 
Ndao^  Guiuhse 

(Bread,  Eei,  Bad,  Kino) 
£rai  (Food,  Maa,  Bad,  Hwennua 

Ino) 
Tahua.  Hani  Hwennua 

Harani        (Bad,  Ino)  ^ 

(Father,  Mama)  Soupe 
Pha  Kabi 

Ginna.  Tigot  Doonit 

Titogan,  Ataman  (King,  Monsey) 

(1,  Trono.  3,  Agueaso) 
r3 


612 
626 

627 
641 
641 
600 
621 
620 
620 
624 
641 
641 

641 

641 

HI.  92 

54 

60 

57 
Aroubba 
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MASSUii 
SUAKEir 

Agows  • 

Tsherax  A. 

Daraot  A. 

Gafat 

Falasha    • 
dungolish 
Barabkish 
Sudan 
Begirma 

FULAH 
PllELLATA 

Yalovs 

Sereres 

Skrrawallis 

Mandingo 

Yallonka 

SOKKO 

Felups 

TlMMANEY 

Bullah 
Susu 

Fetu 
Kanga 
Mangree 

GlEN 

QUOJA 

Fante 

Akripok 

Amina 

Akkira 

Akra 
Tambi 
Whydah 

Papua 

Watje 
Calbra 

Camacons 

C.  Lobo  Gonsalv 

LOAKGO 

Congo 

Angola 
Mandonoo 
Camba 

Angola,  Hervas 
Karabari 

ibo 


(Father,  Anathien.  Head,  DimraafaaV     120 

(2,  Kill6t.  3,  Szalis)  120 

Tebre  Wuhash  120 


127 

127 

127 

127 

130 

130 

153 

152 

153 

153 

158 

158 

l6l 

166 

169 

169 

170 
Winterb. 
Wintcrb. 

176 


as 


(King,  Negumani?  Sone,  Mossagan) 
(King,  Negus.  Song,  Mazena) 
(King,  Negus.  Song,  Aedje) 
(Song,  Baze.  Sun,  Kuara) 
Szemma  Arikba 

Szemma  Iskitta 

(i,  Deja.  3,  Oku) 
(1,  Kidde.  3,  Metta) 
Hyalla  Lehidy 

Szemma  Lissedi 

Assaman  Souffe 

Rogue  Lancek 

(1,  Bani.  3,  Sicco) 

Santo  (Jinna)  Banko 

Margetangala        (1,  Kidding) 

Bandee  (1,  KuUe) 

(1,  Enory.  3,  Sisajee) 

(1,  Pin.  3,  Pisaas) 

(1,  Nimbul.  3,  Ninraa) 

Araiani  Bohhe 

Araiani  Aradde  19^ 

Nesua    <  (1,  Aniandu)  179 

Tata  (Head,  Tri)  179 

Lam  (l>t)o)  179 

(King,  Dondag.  Head,  Hunde)  182 

Niame  Assasse  19O 

Aduankam  (1,  £hoo)  193 

Jankombum  (],AkkUM)  193 

Jah'inne  (Head,  Metih)  193 

Ngoi.  Jankombum?        Sipong  200 

Giom  (Father,  Tshiah.  Head,  li)       200 

(1,  De.  3,  Otton)  206 

Jiwel  (1,  Depoo)  206 

(1,  De.  3,  Etong)  206 

(l,Barre.  3,  Terre)  206 

(1 ,  Mo.  3,  Melella)  206 

(King,  Sauepongo.  Bad,  Mondello)        207 

Iru  (1,  Boosse.  3.  Tattu)  223 

Sullo  Toto  223 

Waulu.  Beulu  Boxi.  Toto?  221 

Sambiampungo    (1,  Omma.  3)Metatu)         223 

Julo  (l,Moski)  223 

Aamano  224 

(1,  Otuh)  226 

(1 ,  Otuh)  226 

MOI^KO 


Monte 
Elukwee 
Tsbukko.  Ellu 
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Ibanju                (1,  Ki&)  SS6 

Barriadad            (l,Baba)  522/ 

So                       (l,Kudduin)  227 

(Bread,  Apohae.  Head,  Ota)  230 

(Bread,  Abodo.  Head,  Otri)  230 

Ktak                   (1,  Obaa)  230 

(1,  Lakka.  3,  Nieskoo)  234 

Dilko                               Ftiing  235 

Szemma                          Barr  238 

(1,  Wane.  3,  Koddus)  238 

Szemma                         Szuru  243 

(1,  Kadenda.  3,  Atdk)  243 

Ivaq                     (Bread,  Budegna)  249 

(Soldier,  Gonso)  264 
Danghitsi.  Langhitsi.     Tane.  Tanne.  Zanne  260 
Lalnch.  Atemco 

(1,  Chingea.  3,  Trirarou)  288 

Isuhlu                              Umtslluha  288 

Maaro                              Lehaatsi  288 

(1,  Enje.  3,  Atatu,  Zintate)  288 
Inga?                              Ki.  Koo.  Qu'au. 

Gamkamma  303 

(1,  T^koey)             T'»kehaub  304 

Homma                           Hii  304 

.T'»gachuh                       r*kanguh  304 

The  Hottentots  have  three  particular  clicking  sounds,  made 
by  withdrawing  the  tongue  from  the  teeth,  the  fore  part,  and 
the  back  part  of  the  palate :  they  are  denoted  by  t'*,  t'*,  and 
t'',  and  the  first  two  appear  to  resemble  the  sounds  some- 
times used  to  express  vexation,  and  to  make  a  horse  go  on. 

Professor  Adelung  has  taken  little  or  no  cognisance  of  the 
characters  commonly  employed  in  writing  the  different  languages, 
and  we  agree  with  lum  in  thinking  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  neces- 
Isary  to  advert  to  them,  though  it  would  certainly  have  been  of  advan- 
tage to  have  paid  more  attention  to  tliem  in  some.  He  has  reduced 
the  words  to  the  German  orthography,  except  in  such  languages  as 
are  usually  written  in  Roman  characters ;  and  we  have  adopted  his 
mode  of  spelling,  except  that  we  have  omitted  the  superfluous 
c  in  the  combination  sch.  We  shall  now  attempt  to  follow  him 
cursorily  through  the  historical  part  of  his  work. 

The  Chinese  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  languages  ac- 
tually spoken  at  present,  although  the  proofs  of  its  great  antiquity 
are  more  presumptive  than  positive :  the  strongest  of  them  is  per- 
haps the  great  simplicity  of  its  structure;  which,  though  some- 
times a  little  inconvenient  and  aukward  from  the  prolixity  that  it 
occasions,  appears  to  be  in  reality  more  philosophical  tlian 
the    multifarious  complications  of   many  European  languages, 
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MOKKO 

Wawu 

Tembu 
Krepeer 
assianthes 
Kassenti 

BoRKU 

Affadeh 

MoBBA 

Shilluh 
-Darfur 
Darrunga 
Gallas 
Shaogai 
.Madagascar 

Lagoa  Bay 

KOOSSA 

Beetjuanas 
South  Caffres 
hottehtots 

Coranas 
Saldanha  Bay 
Bosjemans 
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which  are  by  no  means  commensurate,  as  our  aothor  seens  for  a 
moment  to  imagine,  to  the  degree  of  civilisation  of  the  comitiies 
employing  them.    The  examples  of  the  Fins  and  Biscayans  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  thb ;  nor  can  we  think  th^t  the  stnictnre  of  the 
Chinese  language  can  justly  be  considered  as  the  principal  obstacle 
to  the  unprovement  of  the  people  in  literature  and  in  arts.     How 
far  the  monosyllabic  languages,  which  are  enumerated  as  totally 
distinct  from  each  other,  may  be  represented  by,  or  rather  may  re- 
present, a  common  character.  Professor  Adelung  has  not  enabled 
us  to  judge  with  precision,  although  he  informs  us  that  the  Chi- 
nese characters  are  understood  by  the  Cochinchinese,  whose  hm* 
guage  is  a  dialect  of  the  Tonquinese,  which  to  us  appears  to  be 
itself  intimately  connected  with  the  Chinese  even  in  sound,  though 
somewhat  less  simple  in  its  structure.     If,  however,  two  languages 
had  precisely  the  same  written  form,  but  were  pronounced  in  a 
manner  totally  different,  they  might  still  happen  to  require  transla- 
tion,  at  least  where  foreign  terms  were  introduced,  and  might  so 
far  be  properly  called  distinct.    Thus  the  characters,  by  which  the 
Chinese  would  represent  the  name  Christus,  or  Cardinalis,  and 
which  they  would  read  Ki  lu  su  tu  su,  or  Kia  ul  fi  na  li  su,  bein|; 
differently  read  by  the  Cochinchinese,  would  require  to  have  an- 
other set  of  characters  substituted  for  them,  in  order  to  produce 
combinations  equally  ingenious  and  satisfactory.    The  Chinese  are 
said  to  have  been  in  the  ninth  century  a  race  of  people  resembling 
the  Arabs :  their  physiognomy  was  contaminated  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  by  a  mixture  with  their  conquerors  the  Mongols  ; 
but  their  language  remained  unaltered.    The  dialects  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos  have,  however,  received  some  mixture  of  Malayan  from 
their  neighbours.     We  must  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  fiurther 
information  on  these  subjects  to  a  most  intere^^g  essay  of  Dr. 
I^yden,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

The  language  of  Siam  resembles  the  Chinese  in  its  simplicity 
and  metaphorical  structure,  though  less  decidedly  monoayllalMC : 
but  this  is  a  distinction  on  which  our  author  seems  to  place  some-^ 
what  too  much  reliance:  in  the  early  ages,  when  all  languages 
were  written  without  division  into  words,  such  a  distinction  must 
have  been  still  less  marked  than  it  qow  s^ppe^rs  to  be. 

The  Avanesej  or  Bi^rmanish,  has  borrowed  some  polysyllabic 
words  from  the  Bali,  or  old  Sanscrit.  The  Peguan  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  differ  from  it  even  as  a  dialect, 

The  language  of  Tibet  has  some  words  in  common  with  the  Chi- 
nese, but  is  less  simple.  It  is  at  least  s^  sincient  as  the  religion  of 
the  country,  which  is  coeval  with  Christianity. 

The  Indoeuropean  langu^iges  we  have  referred  to  a  single  class* 
liecause  every  cue  gf  tl^em  (las  (oq  great  ^  number  of  coiQcidences 
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with  some  of  the  others,  to  be  considered  as  merely  accidental,  and 
many  of  them  in  terms  relatii^  to  objects  of  such  a  nature,  that  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  rather  original  than  adoptive.  The 
Sanscrit,  which  is  confessedly  the  parent  language  of  India,  may 
easily  be  shown  to  be  intimately  connected  wi&  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  German,  although  it  is  a  great  exc^geration  to  assert 
any  tiling  like  itsr  identity  widi  either  of  these  languages.  Thus  we 
find,  within  the  compass  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Pida,  Pitir  among 
the  Sanscrit  terms  for  Father,  Gr.  Pater ;  Nama  or  Namadheya 
for  Name,  Gr.  Onoma,  Onomata ;  Radshiam,  kingdom,  Lat.  Reg- 
num,  from  R^o ;  Manasam,  will,  like  the  Gr.  Meniio  and  the  Lat. 
Mens ;  Stira,  Earth,  Gr.  Era,  Lat.  Terra ;  and  Oanim,  Dewana- 
gara  Dia,  Day,  Lat.  Dies.  There  are  also  some  singular  resem- 
blances of  declension  and  conjugation  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
Greek,  as  Dodami,  Dodasti,  Dodati,  in  old  Greek  Didomi,  Didosi, 
Didoti.  In  a  tablet  dated  2tl  B.  C.  we  find  Kritico  for  a  judge, 
Gr.  Krites,  Kriticos.  A  copious  enumeration  of  such  pomts  of 
coincidence  our  author  has  exhibited  in  the  form  of  an  alphabeti- 
cal table.  Sir  William  Jones  and  many  others  have  attributed  to 
some  of  the  works,  which  are  still  extant  in  Sanscrit,  an  antiquity 
of  four  or  five  thousand  years,  but  Adelung  denies  the  validity  of 
any  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  a  date 
at  all  approaching  to  this.  The  Sanscrit,  even  in  its  earliest  state, 
can  scarcely  have  been  altc^ether  uniform  throughout  all  the  coun* 
tries  in  which  it  was  spoken,  and  it  has  degenerated  by  degrees  into 
a  great  diversity  of  modem  dialects.  Beyond  the  Ganges,  it  is 
called  Bali :  in  Siam,  it  is  still  the  language  of  elegant  literature; 
and  it  is  often  employed  throughout  India,  with  some  difference  of 
construction,  under  the  name  of  Dewanagara. 

The  dialects,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  spoken  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  some  of  the  islands,  have  a  very 
decided  resemblance  to  the  original,  but  many  of  them  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  publication  of  separate  grammars  and  diction* 
aries,  and  they  certainly  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  The  Moors,  or  Moorish,  sometimes  called  Mon* 
gol  Indostanish,  consists,  like  most  of  the  rest,  of  Sanscrit,  mixed 
with  Persian  and  Arabic.  The  language  of  Multan  has  about  one 
tenth  of  Persian :  in  that  jof  Malabar  there  are  in  existence  two 
*^eopper  tablets  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  The  Maleiam  is  spo- 
ken about  Cochin  in  Travancore :  dieTamul  in  the  Carnatic,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Paleacate :  the  Telug  or  Warug  about  Cudd^- 
lore  and  Madras:  the  Cingalese,  which  is  a  mixture  of  several  of 
the  continental  dialects,  in  great  part  of  Ceylon  ;  the  proper  names 
in  this  island  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit, 
llie  Gipsies  were  certainly  expelled  from  some  part  of  India  by  the 
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cruelties  bf  Tlnmr  Leng  about  1400,  and  probably  they  were  part 
of  the  Zingans,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Multan,  ontbe  Indusy  their 
language  having  a  great  number  of  coincidences  with  that  of  MuU 
tan :  they  have  also  adopted  many  European,  and  especially  Scla- 
vbnian  words.  When  they  first  appeared  in  Europe  they  amounted 
to  about  half  a  million ;  at  present  they  are  kss  numerous. 
^  The  connexion  of  the  Median  ftimily  widi  the  Sanscrit  on  one 
side,  and  with  the  Greek  and  German  on  the  odier,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  words  Abitap,  21end.  Sun,  Sansc.  Abitaba ;  Dar, 
Ter,  Pers.  Door,  Saiiscr.  Dura,  Tuwara,  Gr.  Thiira,  Gem-'Diiir, 
Thor ;  Dip,  Pers.  land,  or  island,  Sanser.  Dihp  ;  Dochtar,  Pers. 
Daughter,  Gr.  Thiigater,  Germ.  Tochter;  Jar£,  Zend.  Year, 
Saascr.  Jahran,  Germ.Jahr;  and  Ishk,  Zend,  love,  Sanser.  Itsha. 
According  to  Dr.  Leyden  these  languages  are  evidently  derivatives 
of  the  Sanscrit.  In  ancient  Media,  Zendish  was  the  language  of  the 
northern,  and  Pehlvi,  or  Parthian,  of  the  southern  parts :  but  the 
Zendish  was  more  appropriated  to  religious  purposes,  and  the  Pehlvi 
had  in  a  great  measure  superseded  it  for  common  use  at  a  very  early 
period;  under  the  Sassanides  again,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
century,  the  use  of  the  Pehlvi  was  discouraged,  and  the  vParsi,  or 
old  Persian,  substituted  for  it.  The  Zendavesta  of  Zoroaster, 
which  is  still  extant  in  Zendish,  is  supposed  to  ha^e  been  written 
520  years  B.  C.  and  Adelung  follows  AnquetH  in  assertmg  its 
authenticity,  against  the  opinion  of  Jones  and  Richardson.  The 
Georgian  and  Armenian  languages,  which  are  now  spoken  in  the 
same  countries,  have  very  little  resemblance  to  the  Zendish.  The 
Pehlvi  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  Zendish  and  Parsi ;  it  has 
some  affinity  to  the  Chaldee,  but  is  not  a  dialect  of  it :  some  say 
that  it  is  still  spoken  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  about 
Shirwan.  The  Parsi  is  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Sassamdes,  and 
was  current  among  the  Persians  when  they  were  conipiered  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  seventh  century :  it  is  the  language  of  the  Shrii  Na« 
meh  of  Firdusi,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  and  of  the  Ayeen  Ak- 
bery,  in  1600.  The  modem  Persian  became  a  cultivated  language 
about  the  year  1000,  having  received  a  considerable  mixture  of 
Arabic  and  Turkish. 

The  Goths  are  said  to  have  inhabited  for  some  centuries  the 
countries  about  the  Black  Sea,  and  may  originally  have  bordered 
on  Persia :  from  this  circumstance,  and  probably  also  from  the 
effects  of  a  later  irruption  of  the  Goths  into  Persia-,  which  is  re^ 
corded  in  history,  it  happens  that  many  Persian  words  are  also 
found  in  German.  Professor  Adelung  has  examined  more  than 
two  hundred  cases  of  such  resemblances,  and  has  found  only  one 
sixth  part  of  them  in  Anquetil's  dictionaries  of  the  more  ancient 
dialects.    We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the  ingenious  essay 
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lately  published  by  a  coantryman  of  our  own  on  the  simUarify 
the  Persian  and  English  languages. 

The  Kurds  speak  a  corrupt  Persian :  they  are  probably  derived 
from  the  Carduchi  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  Gordiaean  hiUs.  They" 
spread  into  Persia  about  the  year  1000,  and  are  now  sitoated  on 
the  borders  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  dominions.  The  language 
of  the  Afghans,  about  Canddiar,  is  so  mixed,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  is  most  immediately  derived  from  the  Persian  or  the 
Sanscrit :  about  one  fourth  of  the  words  are  Persian,  and  among 
the  rest  there  are  some  Tartarian,  as  well  as  Sanscrit.  The  people 
are  said  to  have  come  from  the  north  about  20C)0  years  ago. 

The  Arabian  family  is  called  by  our  author  Semitic,  from  Sbem 
the  son  of  Noah,  as  having  been  principally  spoken  by  his  descen- 
dants. Though  not  intimately  connected  with  the  European  lan- 
guages, it  is  well  known  to  have  afforded  some  few  words  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin :  and  it  has  also  some  terms  in  common  with  the 
Sanscrit,  though  apparently  fewer  than  either  the  Greek  or  the 
German.  Thus  we  have  Bar,  Chald.  city,  Sanscr.  Bara,  Buri, 
Germ.  Burg;  Ben,  Hebr.  son,  Sanscr.  Bun,  child;  Esh,  Hebr. 
Eshta,  Chald.  fire,  Sanscr.  Aster ;  and  Ish,  Hebr.  man,  Sanscr. 
Isba,  man  or  lord. 

The  northern  nations  of  this  family  have  sometimes  been  com- 
prehended under  the  name  Aramaic,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
middle,  or  Canaanitish,  and  the  southern,  or  Arabic.  The  eastem 
Aramaic,  or  old  Chaldee,  is  very  little  known  :  it  was  the  language 
of  a  people  situated  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  which  is  now 
the  south  of  Armenia :  a  part  of  them  extended  themselves  further 
to  the  south,  and  became  Babylonians ;  of  whose  dialect  some 
traces  are  said  still  to  exist  about  Mosul  and  Diarbeker.  The  oM 
Assyrians,  between  the  Tigris  and  Media,  were  a  colony  of  the  Ba- 
bylonians, and  spoke  a  language  unintelligible  to  the  Jews.  (2 
Kings,  18.)  The  western  Aramaic  has  become  known  since  the 
Christian  era  as  the  Svriac,  in  which  there  is  an  ancient  and  va^ 
Itiable  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  still  spoken  about 
Edessa  and  Harran.*    The  Pahnyrene  was  one  of  its  dialects. 

The  language  of  the  Canaanites  is  said  by  St.  Jerom  to  have 
been  intermediate  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Ep:yptian:  the 
people  are  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  the  Persian  gulf; 
the  Philistines,  who  are  found  among  them,  to  have  emigrated 
from  the  Delta  to  Cyprus,  to  have  been  thence  expelled  by  the 
Phenicians,  and  to  have  adopted  the  language  of  the  Canaanites, 
among  whom  they  settled.  The  book  of  Job  is  considered  as 
affording  some  idea  of  the  dialect  of  Edom,  as  It  contains  many 
Arabisms,  and  other  peculiarities.  The  Phcnician  is  only  known 
from  a  few  coins  and  inscriptions  found  in  Cyprus  and  in  Malta :  of 
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its  descendant  the  Punic  or  Carthaginian  a  specimen  is  preserved 
in  the  speech  of  Hanuoin  Plautus^as  happily  arranged  by  Bochart: 
our  author  b  indeed  disposed  to  doubt  if  this  speech  has  any  meaning 
at  all ;  but  his  objection  respecting  the  vant  of  a  proper  name 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake.  The  last  six  lines  of  the  text 
are  probably  either  a  repetition  of  the  same  speech  in  the  old  Ly* 
tiiauy  or  a  jargon  intended  to  imitate  it. 

The  Hebrews  originated  among  the  Chaldeans ;  Terah,  the  fa- 
ther of  Abraham,  having  been  a  native  of  Ur,  or  Edessa,  beyond 
the  Euphrates;  they  adopted  the  language  of  the  Canaanites, 
among  whom  they  led  a  nomadic  life,  till  their  residence  in  Egyp^ 
which  must  probably  have  had  some  effect  in  modifying  their  lan- 
guage. It  appears  however  to  have  varied  but  little  afterwards  in 
4  period  of  1000  years,  from  Moses  to  Malachi:  and  this  circnm- 
atance  Adelnng  considers  as  so  uncommon,  that  he  is  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  writings  of  Moses  must  have  been  modernised  at 
least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Samuel.  The  old  Hebrew  became  ex-« 
tinct  as  a  living  language  about  500  B.  C. ;  1000  years  afterwiuds 
the  Masoretic  points  were  added  to  assist  in  its  pronunciation,  and 
this  was  done  in  some  measure  upon  the  model  of  the  Syrochal- 
daic,  which  at  that  time  was  still  spoken.  The  Chaldee  had  8U-% 
perseded  the  Hebrew  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  was  gra- 
dually converted  into  the  Syrochaldaic,  which  is  called  Hebrew  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  Targums  and  the  Talmud  of  Babylon 
are  in  the  older  Chaldee,  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
lias  been  discovered  in  the  Syrochaldaic. 

The  Rabbinic  dialect  was  principally  formed  in  the  middle  ages, 
among  the  Spanish  Jews,  wno  v^re  chiefly  descended  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  while  those  of  Germany  and  Poland 
were  generally  Galileans,  and  spoke  a  ruder  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  Samaritan  somewhat  resembles  the  Chaldee ;  it  was  formed 
among  the  Phenicians  and  others  who  occupied  the  habitations  of 
*the  ten  tribes,  when  they  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Salmanas- 
sar  and  Esarhaddon.  Our  author  has  neglected  to  insert  any  Spe- 
cimen of  this  language,  although  he  was  well  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Arabians  have  been  a  distinct,  and  in  great  measure  an  inde^ 
pendent  nation  for  more  than  3000  years.  Some  of  them  were 
descended  from  Shem ;  others,  as  the  Cushites,  Canaanites,  and 
Amalekites,  from  Ham.  Their  language,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Koran, 
contains  some  mixture  of  Indian,  Persian,  and  Abyssinian  words : 
its  grammar  was  little  cultivated  until  a  century  or  two  after  the 
time  of  Mahomet.  It  is  certainly  copious,  but  its  copiousness  has 
been  ridiculously  exaggerated.  The  best  Arabic  is  spoken  by  the 
upper  classes  in  Yemen ;  in  Mecca  it  is  more  mixed ;  in  Syria,  cor^ 
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nipt.  There  are  dialects,  \vhich  require  tbe  assistance  of  an  interpreter^ 
in  order  to  be  understood :  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  maintained 
by  Aryda^  a  learned  Arab  of  Syria,  in  contradiction  to  Niebubr, 
that  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  still  employed  in  conversation 
among  the  best  educated  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  correct  writ* 
ing.  The  Arabs  living  in  houses  are  called  Moors :  and  those  of 
Africa  are  the  best  known  under  tliis  name.  The  Mapuls,  or  Ma» 
pulets  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  are  a  numerous  colonj  of 
Arabs,  who  have  been  settled  there  above  1000  years. 

The  Ethiopians  are  derived  from  the  Cushite  Arabs :  in  the 
time  of  Nimrod  they  conquered  Babylon ;  before  that  of  Mosei 
they  emigrated  into  Africa,  and  settled  in  and  about  Tigri :  in 
Isaiah's  time  they  seem  to  have  extended  to  Fez ;  and  at  present 
they  occupy  Tigri,  Arohara,  and  some  neighbouring  countries* 
Tliey  became  Christians  in  325,  but  retained  the  initiatory  cere- 
mony of  the  Jews  and  Mussulmen.  The  true  Ethiopic  is  called 
Oeez,  or  Axumitic,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Amharic,  by  which 
it  was  superseded  as  the  lai^uage  of  common  life  in  Amhara  about 
the  fourteenth  century,  although  it  stiil  remains  in  use  in  some  parts 
of  Tigri ;  while  in  others,  as  in  Hauasa,  a  different  dialect  is  spo* 
ken.     It  was  first  particularly  made  known  in  Europe  by  Ludolf. 

The  Maltese  is  immediately  derived  from  the  modem  Arabic, 
without  any  intervention  of  the  Punic.  The  island,  having  been 
successively  subject  to  the  Phaeacians,  Phenicians,  Greeks,  Car- 
thaginians, Romans  and  Goths,  was  subdued  by  the  Arabians  in 
the  ninth  century ;  in  the  eleventh  the  Normans  conquered  it,  and 
it  remained  united  with  Sicily,  until  it  became  in  some  measure  in- 
dependent under  the  knights  of  St.  John, 

'  The  Greek  has  no  very  intimate  or  general  connexion  widi  any 
of  the  older  languages,  although  there  are  a  number  of  particular 
instances  of  its  resemblance  to  tlie  Sanscrit,  some  of  which  have 
been  already  mentioned:  it  has  also  many  German  and  Celtic 
words,  some  Sclavonian,  and,  as  it  is  said,  a  few  Finnish.  It  can 
only  have  been  immediately  derived  from  the  language  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Thracians  and  Peiasgians,  who  seem  to  have  come  origi* 
nally  from  the  middle  of  Asia  through  tlie  countries  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  to  have  occupied  part  of  Asia  minor  as  well  as 
Greece  and  Thrace :  they  appear  to  have  retained  their  ancient  dia- 
lect to  a  late  period  in  Pbrygia :  thus  Plato  observes  in  Cratylus, 
that  the  terms  denoting  fire  and  water  are  not  derived  from  any 
other  Greek  words,  but  are  Phrygian  primitives ;  and  it  is  barely 
possible  that  even  the  modem  Albanian  Buk,  bread,  may  be  de« 
rived  from  the  Phrygian  Bekos.  The  whole  of  the  Thractan  states 
were  greatly  deranged  by  the  expedition  of  the  Celts  in  £78  B.  C. 
which  terminated  in  their  settling  the  colony  gf  Galatia.    The 
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Dacians,  or  Getae,  >vho  principally  occupied  Bulgaria,  extended 
themselves  further  oortliwardSy  and  afterwards  constituted  the  Ro- 
man provinces  of  Moesia  and  Dacia,  which  were  conquered  by  the 
Goths  in  the  third  century.  The  MacedonianSy  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  spoke  a  language  which  was  unintelligible  to  the 
Greeks :  even  the  Pelasgi,  in  Epirus  and  Tliessaly,  long  retained  a 
dialect  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  in  Arcadia  still 
longer.  The  Hellenes,  who  emigrated  from  Asia  minor,  were 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  affect  the  language  materially,  al- 
though it  assumed  their  name.  The  Graeci  in  Italy  were  Pelas- 
gians,  whom  Dionysiiis  of  Halicamassus  includes  in  the  denomina- 
tion Hellenic :  their  language  must  have  been  Aeolodoric,  and  ia 
this  form  the  Latin  received  its  mixture  of  Greek :  the  Lacede- 
monians also  retained  it  till  a  late  period,  writing,  for  instance,  in* 
stead  of  Pais,  Poir,  as  in  Latin  Puer.  The  Aeolic  appears  once 
to  have  extended  over  Attica,  and  to  have  left  some  Aeolisms  in 
the  old  Attic  dialect.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  third  person  plural,  ^liiaaiv  sometimes  being  used  in- 
stead of  SiSouo'iv ;  for  which  the  authority  of  the  Herculanean  ma- 
nuscript published  by  Sir  William  Drummond  must  be  admitted  as 
unquestionable ;  nor  can  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  so  emi- 
nently judicious  and  candid  a  critic  as  the  late  Mr.  Porson,  if  he 
had  happily  survived,  would  have  hesitated  to  relinquish  his  opi- 
nion on  this  subject,  when  he  found  it  combated  by  evidence  so 
singularly  authentic.  The  Attic  dialect  was  the  principal  basis  of 
the  Common  language  of  Greece  at  a  later  period,  which  must  have 
been  tlie  most  cultivated  under  the  protection  of  the  court  of  Alex- 
andria. By  degrees  it  degeuerated'into  the  modern  Romaic,  with 
a  mixture  of  Turkish  and  Italian,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  neigh- 
bouring languages. 

The  German  family  is  sufficiently  connected  with  a  variety  of 
others,  belonging  to  the  Indoeuropean  class,  to  be  admitted  into  it 
upon  a  very  short  investigation.  Its  resemblances  to  the  Greek, 
within  the  compass  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  besides  Father  and 
Name,  are  Wille,  VVoUen,  Gr.  Boule,  perhaps  Praat,  Brot, 
bread,  like  Artos,  and  Freyen  or  Liisen,  like  Rhliein  and  LiLsein. 
The  Gennans  were  known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pytheas,  that  is 
320  B.  C.  as  consisting  of  the  Jutes  in  Denmark,  the  Teutones  on 
the  coast  to  the  east  of  them,  the  Ostiaeans  next,  and  lastly  the 
Cossini,  Cotini,  or  Goths.  With  respect  to  language,  our  author 
imagines  that  there  must  have  been  almost  an  original  difference 
between  the  high  and  low  German,  the  eastern  nations  or  Suevi 
employing  the  former,  and  the  western  or  Cimbri,  the  latter: 
the  Suevi  he  supposes  to  have  been  driven  at  an  early  period  into  • 
the  south  of  Germany  by  the  Sdavonians;  and  some  of  the  Goths  > 
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appear  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Crimea.  The  Bible  of 
IJIpbila^  in  the  Gothic  of  360,  is  the  oldest  specimen  of  tha 
German  language :  it  exhibits  a  considerable  mixture  of  Sclavoniaa 
and  Finnish :   the  translation  is  slavishly  literal. 

The  modem  German,  founded  on  the  higher  dialect  of  Saxony, 
was  fixed  and  made  general  by  LAither.  Tlie  alternate  incroach-* 
ments  and  conquests  of  the  Franks,  the  Alemanni,  and  the  Saxons, 
are  pursued  by  Professor  Adelung  with  tedious  minuteness,  and 
he  attempts  to  trace  a  multiplicity  of  shades  of  dialect  and  pronun*< 
ciation  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  which  are  not  of  the  slightest 
interest  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhoods  to  which  they 
relate*  He  informs  us  that  there  are  still  some  German  colonies, 
which  retain  their  langui^e,  in  the  territories  of  Vicenza  and 
Verona;  that  the  German  Jews  have  a  peculiar  jai^on,  borrowed 
from  the  Polish  Jews,  which  they  write  m  the  Hebrew  characters; 
and  that  another  similar  mixture  of  dialects  is  spoken  by  the 
R«thwelsh,  a  vagabond  people  in  the  south  of  Germany,  who 
have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  Gipsies. 

The  Low  Saxon,  or  Piatt  Deutsch,  is  spoken  about  Halberstadt, 
and  further  north,  in  the  countries  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser;  it  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  Frieslandbh- 
and  Danish,  as  well  as  with  the  English.  The  Frieslanders 
originally  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Ems,  and  the  Cauchi* 
thence  to  the  Elbe:  they  retain  a  dialect  materially  varying  from 
those  of  their  neighbours.  The  Brokmic  laws  of  the  thirteenth 
ceutury  do  not  appear  precisely  to  resemble  the  German  of  the 
same  date:  thus  we  find  in  them  Redieva,  a  judge,  or  Reeve, 
instead  of  Richter;  Kenne,  kin;  Sida,  side,  as  in  Swedish,  for  Seite. 
The  Bataviaii  Frieslandish  approaches  much  to  tlie  English ;  there 
are  several  sub*dialects,  as  those  of  M olkwer,  and.  Hindelop. 
Some  of  the  Cauchish  Frieslanders  remain  in  the  territory  of 
Bremen:  the  North  Frieslanders  occupy  Heligoland,  Husum,  and 
Amrom. 

The  Dutch  language  is  a  mixture  of  Frieslandish,  Low  Saxon, 
and  German,  with  a  little  French:  it  appears  from  Kolyu's 
Chronicle  to  have  been  distinctly  formed  as  early  as  1 156. 

The  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Germanic  family  is  charac- 
terized by  the  want  of  gutturals  and  aspirates,  which  renders  its . 
pronunciation  softer  and  less  harsh ;  and  by  some  peculiarities  of 
construction,  for  instance  by  the  place  of  the  article,  which  follows 
its  noun,  both  in  Danish  and  Swedish,  instead  of  preceding  it, 
as  in  most  other  languages.  The  name  of  Denmark  is  first  found 
in  the  ninth  century :  until  the  sixth  the  people  were  called  Jutes. 
Norway  in  the  ninth  century  was  termed  Nordmanland.  A 
corrupt  Norwegian  is  still,  or  was  lately,  spoken  in  some  of  the 
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Drkneysi  which  wtere  long  subject  to  Norway  and  Denmark.  Ill 
die  eastern  parts  of  Iceland  the  language  is  much  like  the  Nor- 
wegian; but  on  the  coast  it  is  mixed  with  Danish:  the  oldest 
specimen  of  Icelandic  is  the  Jus  Ecclesiasticum  of  1123.  The 
term  Runic  relates  to  the  rectilinear  characters  cut  in  wood,  which 
were  sometimes  used  by  the  Scandinavian  nations.  The  Swedes 
are  derived  from  a  mixture  of  Scandinavians  with  Goths  from 
upper  Germany ;  but  their  language  does  not  exhibit  any  dialectic 
differences  col-responding  to  a  difference  of  extraction. 

The  Saxons  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  small  nation  ill 
Holstein;  whence^  in  conjunction  with  the  Frieslanders,  and  the 
Angles  of  South  Jutland,  they  conquered  England  about  the  year 
450.  The  Saxons  settled  principally  south  of  the  Thames,  the 
Angles  north.  At  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  Saxon  dialect 
prevailed,  and  tiie  Anglish,  which  nearly  resembled  the  Danish  of  that 
time,  was  less  in  use  :  but  new  swarms  of  Danes  having  inundated 
the  north  of  England  in  7B7>  the  Danish  dialect  was  introduced 
by  Canute  and  his  followers ;  and  it  is  in  this  period  that  our  earliest 
specimens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  dated.  The  Saxon  dialect 
affain  obtained  the  ascendancy  under  Edward  the  Confessor;  and 
although  some  French  was  introduced  by  this  prince,  and  still  more 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  into  the  higher  circles  of  society,  the 
courts  of  law,  and  the  schools,  the  use  of  the  French  language 
never  became  general  among  the  lower  classes,  and  the  Saxon 
recovered  much  of  its  currency  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
cities  and  corporate  towns  rose  into  importance  under  Edward  the 
first;  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  permanently  established, 
with  the  modifications  which  it  had  received  from  the  French;  and 
it  may  be  considered  as  truly  English  from  this  period,  or  even 
somewhat  earlier,  at  least  if  Pope  Adrian's  rhymes  are  the 
genuine  production  of  1156.  It  is  still  more  German  than 
French ;  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  there  are  only  three  words  of  Latin 
origin.  Trespass,  Temptation,  and  Deliver.  Professor  Adelung's 
remarks,  on  the  simplicity  of  the  English  language,  are  much  more 
judicious  than  the  generality  of  his  observations,  on  the  imaginary 
perfection,  derived  from  a  complicated  structure,  in  other  instances. 

*  The  language/  he  observes,  p.  319»  *on]y  received  its  final  cultiva<* 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  of  the  civil  disturbances 
which  followed  that  event:  nor  did  it  acquire  its  last  polish  till  after 
the  revolution,  when  the  authors,  who  employed  it,  elevated  it  to  the 
high  degree  of  excellence,  of  which,  from  its  great  copiousness,  and 
the  remarkable  simplicity  of  its  construction,  it  was  peculiarly  capable. 
It  is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  European  languages ;  the  terminations, 
of  its  substantives  being  only  changed  in  the  genitive  and  in  the  plural, 
and  the  alterations  of  the  roots  of  the  verbs  not  exceeding  six  or  seven. 
This  simplicity  depends  in  some  measure  on  a  philosophical  accuracy, 
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which  is  carried  systematically  through  the  whple  language*  so  tha^t 
the  adjectives,  participles,  and  article,  are  indeclinable,  being  in  their 
nature  destitute  of  any  idea  of  gender,  case,  or  number;  and  the  form 
of  generic  distinction  is  confined  to  objects  which  are  naturally  entitled 
to  it.  The  pronunciation,  on  the  other  band,  is.  extremely  intricate, 
and/oreign  proper  names,  in  particular,  are  much  mutilated  whenever 
they  are  adopted  foy  the  English.' 

The  Celtic  family  is  a  very  exteiviive  and  very  interestiug  subr 
division  of  the  Indoeuropeau  class^  Our  author  phservea  that  *  the 
six  original  European  languages,  the  Iberian,  Celticy  Germanic, 
lliracian,  Sclavonian,  and  Finnish,  were  just  as  distinct  at  the 
beginning  of  their  history  as'  they  now  are:'  but  this  assertipa 
seems  to  require  some  little  modilication ;  for  although  it  mny  be 
very  proper  to  consider  th^  Celtic  and  GernianiG  as  faiuili^ 
clearly  distinct,  with  respect  to  any  periods  with  which  we  are 
historically  acquainted,  it  does  still  appear,  upou  a  comparison. of 
the  Gothic  of  Ulphila  with  die  more  modem  hiugaagesy  Uiat  the 
Germanic  of  that  day  did  approach  somewhat  more  uearly  to  the 
Celtic  than  any  of  its  modern  descendants  now  do.  Thus  the 
Atta  and  Uimina  of  Ulphila,  seem  to  have  more  resemblance  to 
the,  Irish  At'air  and  Neunih,.  than  the  modern  Vater  and  Uimmel.; 
and  Vair>  fpr  the  Cimbric  Fear,  a  man,  is  not  found  at  present  in 
German,  though  its  traces  may  still  be  observed  in  the  Firio  bariH^ 
of  the  Franks  in  1020.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  possible  to 
produce  a  multitude  of  similar  instances  from  others  of  the 
languages  in  question,  but  the  evidence  appears  to  be  the  strongest 
with  respect  to  these  two :  and  although  we  are  far  from  wishing 
to  revive  the  exploded  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  old  Celtic 
and  Germanic,  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  much 
more  intimately  connected  than  our  author  is  willing  to  allow. 
The  resemblances  of  thp  Celtic  to  the  Latin  are  too  numerous  to 
require  particular  notice,  the  immediate  and  extensive  connexion 
between  these  languages  being  universally  admitted;  but  if  any 
evidence  were  desired  on  this  subject,  it  might  be  o.btained  in 
abundance  by  a  reference  to  Court  de  Gebelin  s  M  onde  primitif . 
With  respect  to  the  Greek,  the  terms  Hael,  sun,  Dur,  water, 
Deru,  oak,  Garan,  crane,  Crunn,  ice,  are  among  the  Celtic  words 
of  the  most  indisputable  originality,  and  their  resemblance  to 
Helios,  Hiidor,  Driis,  Geranos,  and  Kriioen  is  undeniable;  we 
find  also  iu  Cimbric  Bas,  low,  connected  with  •  Bathiis,  Bara, 
bread,  perhaps  with  Bora,  food,  Deyrnas,  kingdom,  with  Tiirannis, 
Pyro,  give,  with  Doreue,  and  Gogoriant,  glory,  perhaps  with 
Gauriaon,  exulting.  With  the  German  it  is  easy  to  find  a  number 
of  very  near  approaches  to  identity,  even  in  the  Celtic  which  can 
he  proved  to  be  prior  to  the  date  of  any  known  or  sHp|K>sed 
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ml^torey  an  in  Ap,  AflTe,  Ape;  Barra,  Barre;  Bleun,  Blutne; 
Bolgan^  Balge;  Brig,  Berg;  Brogil,  Bnihl;  Carra,  Kan-e;  Doga^ 
Teich;  Galb,  Kalb;  Garan^  Krauich;  Gnabat,  Kuabe^  Lancea, 
Lanze;  Marc,  MUhre;  Marga,  Margel ;  Redya,  Reiten;  Rit 
or  Rat,  Rad;  aud  Ur^  Auer;  terms  employed  either  accurately 
or  very  nearly  iti  tbe  same  signiiications ;  nor  is  it  possible  tliat  so 
uumerous  a  series  of  coincidences  can  in  either  case  be  supposed 
to  be  wholly  accidental. 

The  Celts  may  be  ima^ned  to  have  emigrated  from  Asia  after 
the  Iberians  or  Cantabrians,  and  before  the  Thracians  or  Pelas- 
gians,  settling  principally  an  Gaul,  and  spreading  partly  into  Italy 
under  the  name  of  Ausonians  and  Umbnans.  lu  570  B.  C.  they 
undertook  expeditions  of  conquest,  but  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Romans.  'Iiieir  language  was  current  in  Gaiil  till  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century,  when  it  was  superseded  by  tbe  rustic  Roman, 
which  by  degrees  became  French :  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  it  has 
been  preserved  in  tolerable  purity ;  in  Wales  and  Britanny  it  has 
been  more  mixed.  Britain  miist  have  been  peopled  from  Gaul  at 
least  500  yeat^  B.C.  The  true- ancient  Britons  are  the  High* 
landers  of  Scotland,  having  been  (fariven  northwards  by  tbe  Cimbri, 
and  still  calling  their  language  Gaelic :  Ithe  Irish  are  probably 
derived  from  these  Highkuiders ;.  they  were  originally  called  Scots 
or  Scuits,  that  is,  fugitives,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  expiilr 
sion ;  so  that  what  is  said  of  tbe  Scots  before  the  tentli  century, 
for  instance  by  Poi^hyry  in  the  third,  must  be  understood  of  the 
Irish.  GildaSy  in  564,  sometimes  calls  them  Scotch  and  sometimes 
Jri.sh.  After  the  retreat  of  tlie  Romans  from  Britain,  a  part  of 
them  reentered  Scotland,  about  the  year  503,  and  changed  its 
name  from  Caledonia  to  Scotia  Qiinor.  in  432.  St.  Patrick  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  civilisation  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  $even$h 
century,  several  Irish  priests  undertook  missions  to  the  continent. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  centuiy,  some  Scaiidinuv^n  freebooters 
had  visited  Ireland,  and  in  835  they  formed  large  colonies,  which 
were  lirnily  established  lu  this  country  and  in  the  Scottish  Islands, 
bringing  widi  them  many  Godiic  words  which  became  afterwards 
nihad  with  the  Celtic,  and  which  seem  to  constitute  one  fifth  part 
of  the  modern  Irish  and  Gaelir,  140  Kucb  being  found  under  the 
first  si:^  letters  of  the  alphabet  only.  Some  of  these  Normans 
reniuiiuexi  distinct  from  the.  Irish  till  the  year  1 102.  The  oldest 
aiilhontic  Hpecittiens  of  the  Irish  language  are  of  the  nindi  ceuhiiy. 
The  Gaelic  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  mixed  witli  Norwegian,  English^ 
and  WeNh.  A  Gaelic  colony. at  VValden  in  Essex,  has  been 
placed  by  C'wnjberlayne  in  Itoly,  as  Waldensic. 

The   Cimbric  or  Ccltogermauic  language  was  remftrked  bj 
ir  as  differing  from  the  Qailic,  s^Miougfa  tlie  disMctioa  has 
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not  alwijrs  been  su^iciently  observed.  The  Cimbrians  aeem  to 
have  existed  as  a  nation  5  or  600  years  B.  C. ;  the  Gauls  called 
theni  Belgae ;  diey  invaded  Britain  a  little  before  Caesar's  tnne;i 
and  drove  the  ancient  inhabitants  into  the  Highlands  and  into 
Ireland.  Having  calkd  the  Saxons  to  their  assistance  against  tho 
Scots  and  Picts  in  the  fifth  centnrTy  they  were  driven  by  their  new 
affies  into  Wdes,  Cornwall,  and  Britanny.  Tlieir  knguage  is 
yanarkable  for  die  frequent  changes  of  the  initial  letters  of  its 
radical  words  in  the  formation  of  cases  and  numbers;  thus  from 
Den,  a  man,  in  Britarniish,  is  derived  the  plural  Tud;  from  Vre^^ 
a  woman,  Groages.  Almost  half  of  the  Wdsh  kmgui^  is 
German,  and  of  the  remmnder  perhaps  as  much  Latin  as  Celtic; 
of  die  Britannish,  about  half  is  Latin  or  French.  It  seems  to  be 
uncertain  whether  the  Armoricans  were  originally  Belgae  or  Gauls; 
but  their  country  was  named  Britannia  minor  from  the  em^^ration 
ef  British  in  449,  who  are  mentioned  as  speaking  the  same  Ian* 
gtiage  with  them,  and  who  mixed  widi  them,  and  in  a  few  years 
became  so  numerous  as  to  be  able  to  send  an  army  of  1£,000  meiv 
to  tfie  assistance  of  the  emperor  Anthemius. 

It  appears  from  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  di^e* 
rent  branches  of  the  Celtic,  that  the^  contain  from  one-fifth  to  f 
half  of  pure  German :  a  mixture  which  Professor  Adelung  coas^ 
ders  as  secondary,  and  accidental.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  |o  b^ 
veiy  questionable  whether  the  coincidences  are  not  too  uniformly 
found  in  the  same  words,  to  be  attributable  to  adoptions  so  remola 
in  titne  and  place,  as  must  bo  admitted  upon  this  suppositioOj 
especially  when  we  recollect  how  little  historical  evidence  diere  ia 
of  any  ierflttence  whatever  of  Scandinavian  incursions  qq  the  nuain 
land  of  Scotland  (H.  9B):  and  where  it  happens  that  no  term  is  to 
be  found  in  Irish,  in  Gaelic,  or  in  Welsh,  that  differs  from  the  word 
employed  in  German,  we  cannot  help  b^ing  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  original  Celtic  word  must,  in  such  cases,  have  been  the  same 
with  the  German.  We  have,  for  instance,  Ap,  Ana,  Ir.  Ap>  W. 
Affe,  Ape,  German;  Abal,  Afid,  Apfel;  Augar,  Aneangi  E^e; 
Bacail,  Bach,  Backen;  Barred,  Barr,  Barre;  Beoir,  Bir,  Bier; 
^iail,  Bwiall,  Beil;  Bocan,  Bwch,  Bock;  Bratfaair,  Brawd, 
Bruder;  Bnl,  Bwla,  Bulle;  and  perhaps  many  other  similiir  coin* 
cidences  might  be  found,  even  without  going  further  in  the  alphabet* 

An  Essay  on  the  poems  of  Ossian,  first  published  in  the  Ger* 
man  Mercury  for  I8O6,  forms  a  very  interesting  appendix  to  the 
history  of  tlie  Celtic  languages.  Professor  Addung  takes  up  the 
question  where  it  was  left  by  the  Higliland  Society,  in  their  Report 
publislied  in  1 805 ;  and  allowing,  widi  them,  diat  some  manuscripta 
of  poems  attributed  to  Ossian  are  in  existence,  and  that  some  of 
t^ese  poems  ar^  very  bcmtiful  in  the  original,  altbou^b  none  of 
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them  agree  exactly  with  Macphersoirs  translation,  he  proceeds  to 
inquire  into  the  only  question  of  the  least  interest  to  an  antiquarian 
or  a  literary  historian,  whetlier  any  of  these  poems  are  the  produc* 
tious  €if  the  tliird  century,  or  of  a  period  at  all  approaching  to  it: 
and  this  question  he  very  satbfactorily  decides  in  the  negative* 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Gaelic^mauuscripts  were  in  existence  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century;  Malcolm,  Fordun,  and 
Eiphinston  searched  in  vain  for  any  of  the  14th  or  15th;  but  some 
of  the  13th  appear  to  have  been  sitice  found.  Irisii  manuscripts  of 
the  <)th  century,  as  our  author  elsewhere  observes,  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent.  Mr.  Mackenzie  attempts  to  show,  that  a 
manuscript,  which  bears  the  signature  of  a  certain  Fitiit,  must  have 
been  written  as  early  as  the  eighth,  because  the  writer  dates  it  from 
the  monastery  of  his  Papa  or  Pope,  a  term  supposed  to  have  been 
disused,  in  this  sense,  after  die  recognition. of  the  Pope  in  Ireland 
in  tlie  8lh  century :  but  this  argument  is  only  so  far  conclusive,  as 
Ive  suppose  the  scribe  to  have  been  incapable  of  being  intkienced 
by  servility  or  caprice.  If,  however,  the  poems  attributed  to 
Ossian  were  really  ancient,  their  language  could  not  but  be  anti- 
quated :  there  is  au  Irish  Leavre  Lecan,  at  Paris,  written  in  the 
13th  century,  and  scarcely  intelligible  to  an  Irish  scholar  of  the 
present  day;  the  oldest  Gaelic  manuscripts  have  also  peculiar 
expressions  no'  longer  iu  use;  >vhile  the  works,  supposed  to  be  the 
productions  of  a  period  so  much  more  remote,  are  found  to  be  in 
excellent  modern  Gaelic,  impressed  with  all.  the  marks  of  .the  lan- 
guage of  Christianity^  and  of  that  of  the  Norwegian  invaders,  whe* 
dier  these  conquerors  may  .be  supposed  to  have  influenced  th« 
Gaelic  language  immediately  in  Scotland,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
Ireland*  $ 

*  The  Celts*'  (II.  131)  *  were  a  wifd  and  barbarous  people,  especikUy 
in  the  parts  most  remote  from  the  continent  (^fela).  The  Irish,  ac- 
cordrn^  to  Strabo,  were  cannibals;  and  St.  Jevom,  who  lived  in  the 4th 
century,  assures  us  that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  the  Attaconi,  a-Cale- 
donian  race  in  Gaul,  devour  the  softest  parts  of  the  body  as  great  deli- 
cacies. That  there  were  bears  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  we  find  from 
Martial;  Nuda  Caledonio  sic  pectora  praebuit  iirso.  I'he  Caledonians 
bad  light  and  reddish  hair,  which  induced  TaciiUs  to  consider  them  as 
Germans.  They  went  completely  naked,  and  tattooed  amd  painted 
their  bodfes  later  than  any  of  their  neighbours.  They  wore  ring^  on 
their  arras,  and  round  t)ieir  bodies  (IJio,  Herodian).  A  plurality  of 
wives  and  husbands  was  allowed  in  the  interior  of  Britain,  consequently 
also  in  Scotland  (Caesar);  so  that  the  children  were  considered  as  be- 
longinv  to  the  whole  clan;  and  this  custom  was  retained  longer  in  Scot- 
land than  in  En-^land  (Dio).  They  were  ignorant  of  corn,  and  lived  on 
hark«,  roots,  and  game.  They  had  neither  helmets  nor  coats  of  mail : 
tbeir  arms  were  a  dart^  a  small  shield,  and  a  broad  sword  (Herodian, 
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Dio,  Tacitus).  They  fought  .in  chariots,  Esseda  (Die).  Their  vessels, 
Curnicae,  were  of  wi(?ker  work,  or  ef  light  wood,  and  covered  with 
iiides;  they  had  a  single  smali  mast,  and  were  calculated  for  rowing  as 
well  as  for  sailing  (Journ.  des  Sav.  176*4.). 

*  The  Caledonians  of  Macpherson's  Ossian,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  ipiddle  of  the  period  of  the  Roman 
power  in  Britain,  ^yere  nothing  less  than  predatory  barbarians;  they 
were  perfect  heroes,  models  of  generous  deliverers  of  the  oppressed,  and 
much  more  liberal,  modest,  and  gbodnatured  than  the  personages  in- 
troduced by  Homer.  They  scorned  to  attack  their  enemies  in  their 
sleep,  and  were  inspired  by  sentinwnts  of  the  most  sublime  courage : 
two  or  three  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  encountering  whole  armies, 
and  they  were  always  ready  to  meet  death,  provided  that  it  were  on  the 
bed  of  honour:  while  other  uncultivated  nations,  and  even  the  High- 
landers themselves,  at  a  later  period,  are  known  to  carry  on  war  .only 
by  surprise,  to  make  a  great  show  of  courage,  but  to  betake  themselves 
to  flight  where  they  find  resistance.  The  Caledonians  hunted  wild 
boars,  stags,  arid  roebucks,  but  no  bears,  which  must  therefore  have 
been  exterminated  long  before  the  time  of  Ossian.  "Black  hair  and 
blue  eyes  were  admired,  red  hair  disliked;  of  tattooing  and  painting 
their  tikins  we  have  no  traces;  rosy  cheeks,  white  arms,  and  white  bo- 
soms continually  occur,  even  in  sjjeaking  of  men.  They  had  cjoihes, 
beds,  and  splendid  robes :  they  dwelt  in  castles,  towns,  and  palaces 
with  pfnrtecles  and  towel's,  and  roofs  of  a  hundred  oaks  of  ihe  moun- 
laiiw  ;  they  ate  in  spacious  halls,  illuminated  with  wax  lights;  and  they 
drank  out  of  shells.  Cbinimes  too  were  in  use  among  them,  though 
these  are  known  to  be  tbt»  invention  of  much  later  times.  *l*hey  had 
be}n>6t6  of  steel  mad  polisheU  arraour :  their  swords  were  pointed,  and 
they  oflea  used  them  for  thrusting.  Instead  of  darts  they  had  long 
spears,  they  carried  daggers,  and  fought  with  bo>vs  and  arrows:  they 
I^ad.no  chaHots  for  $ghting;  .theu*  king  only  displayed  a  splendid  equi- 
page. Kingal's  carriage  hung  on  leathern  braces,  like  a  Parisian  phae- 
ton ;  the  sid«s  were  of  polished  ivory,  the  bits  of  brilliant  steel,  the 
reins  adorned  with  gems.  Of  love  they  had  the  most' refined  and  the 
noblest  sentiments':  marriage  was  universally  introduced,  and  each  had 
a  single  wife,  who^  he  most  tenderly  loved.  The  ships  and  fleets  Were 
splendidly  fitted  out  with  lofty  masts,  like  those  of  the  18th  century. 
We  have  «o  traces  of  Druids,  or  of  any  peculiar  religion,  but^tbe  gene* 
lal  notions  of  ghosts  tuid  departed  sOuls,  which  certainly  have  aObrded 
materials  for  the  most  beautiful  images  and  comparisons;. these,  bow- 
ever,  are  mixed  with  imitations  of  Homeric  and  even  of  scriptural  beau- 
ties. In  short  the  Caledonians  of  Macpherson  are  not  comparable  even 
to  rhe  Highlanders  of  the  middle  and  later  ages;  but  they  are  some  of 
the  most  accomplished  knights  of  the  |6lh  century,  from  the  richest 
and  most  flonrlsning  states  of  Europe. 

•  In  fact  the  poet  Ossian  seems  to  be  an  imaginary  personage,  ciieated 
by  Macpherson,  on  the  slight  fo^indation  of  the  existence  of  a  warrior 
Oisin,  the  son  of  Fion,  who  is  mentioned  in  some  Irish  poems.  He  has 
^endeavoured  to  assign  a  date  tp  this  Ossian  from  the  miscellaneous 
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fleces  which  he  has  chosen  to  attribute  to  him;  in  the  poem  Comala, 
ingal  fights  with  Caracul,  the  son  of  the  ruler  of  the  world;  and  in 
the  war  with  Oaros,  Oscar,  Ossian's  son,  is  ei^aged :  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  Aurelius  Antonius  Caracal la^ the  son  of  the  Eloiperor  Severus, 
who  made  war  against  the  Caledonians  in  2U,  and  Caraosius,  who 
elevated  himself  to  the  imperial  di|;nity  in  287»  and  went  into  Britain, 
where  he  restored  the  wall  of  Agncola.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  a  poet  of  any  age  to  have  had  a  general  idea  of  these  iactSi 
and  to  have  intenvoven  with  them  the  history  of  Ossian  and  his  family, 
as  well  as  many  other  fictitious  embellishments.     Upon  equally  valid 

f  rounds  we  might  demonstrate  that  Ossian  lived  in  the  ninth  and  in  the 
fth  century.  In  Fingal  king  Swaran  invades  Ireland  from  Lochli% 
that  is^  Denmark  or  Norway ;  and  in  the  poems  discovered  by  Dr. 
Young,  (Ir.  Trans.)  Ossian  disputes  with  St.  Patrick  respecting  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion^  Now  Patrick  came  to  Ireland  in  the  ^ear  435; 
|uid  the  irruptions  of  the  Normans  into  Ireland  began, acqordiu  to  his- 
torical evidence,  in  the  end  of  the  eigkth  century.  IL  theretoce^  all 
these  poems  are  to  be  literally  credited,  it  follows  that  Ossian  and  Fin* 
gal,  who  are  so  materially  concerned  in  all  of  them,  must  have  lived  to 
be  about  600  years  old.' 

The  Latin  language  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  famUj,  rather  with 
re^rd  to  its  numerous  descendants,  than  to  its  origra,  being  too 
evidently  derived  from  the  Celtic  mixed  with  Greek,  to  require 
paiticttlar  comparison.  Its  character  aa  a  derivutiTe  language  amy 
be  observed  in  tlie  adoption  of  inenlated  terms,  indepeudeally  of 
tiie  simpler  words  from  which  they  are  «Maced :  thus  w«  fcave 
Ventus,  wind,  widiout  any  Latin  etymology;  in  the  German,  or 
die  contrary,  we  have  Wehe,  blbw,  wlience  Webend,  and  Wind; 
in  Cimbric  Gwynt  or  Vent. 

The  first  inhabitant  of  Italy  appear  to  ha?e  been  IRyrians  or 
Thracians,  Cantabrians,  Celte,  Pelasgians,  and  Etrurians.  The 
Etrurians  and  Umbrians  were  originally  a  branch  of  the  Celts  from 
JUioetia,  as  is  shewn  by  the  similarity  of  the  names  of  places,  as 
well  as  by  the  remains  of  Etruscan  art  found  in  that  part  of  the 
l^rrol:  they  are  suppofled  to  have  entered  Italy  tbrbugh  Trent 
afcoiit  the  year  1000  d.  C.  and  to  have  afterwards  improved  their 
laate  and  workmanrinp  under  the  auspices  of  Demamtus  of  Co- 
rinth, who  settled  in  Etriiria  in  660  B.  C :  but  on  die  subject  of 
fhe  Etrurians  we  are  to  expect  further  information  in  an  appendix, 
Rome,  from  its  situation,  would  naturally  receive  much  of  the 
iangUBses  of  these  various  nations,  and  much  of  the  Greek  from 
the  colonies  in  the  south  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
Salian  songs,  supposed  to  be  about  500  years  old,  were  no  longer 
iutelligiUe  even  lo  those  who  sang  diem.  We  find  in  an  inacnp- 
lion  perhaps  still  more  anciei^  and  approaching  lo  the  time  of 
Romulus,  Lases  for  Lares,  add  for  FloreSi  Pleores,  which  is  boom- 
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what  nearer  to  liie  Cebic  BIe«n:  in  tbe  time  of  Ntiina^  ftir  HomU 
Jiem  liberuniy  we  Imve  Heraonem  joebesoBi:  we  find  ^iao  a  D 
added  to  the  oblique  cases,  as  Capited,  for  Capites  wiiicb/aa  well 
as  the  termination  Aiin  the  geoitive,  aulaiy  peiioaii  b  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  Celtic^  and  is  evoi  found  in  the*  modem  Gaelic. 

The  Latin  remained  but  a  few  centuries  in  perfection^  in  tlie 
jniddle  ages,  a  number  of  barbarous  words  were  added  to  it,  pria- 
cipaily  of  Celtic  origin,  which  are  found  in  tlie  glossaries  of  Dup- 
fresne  and  Cbarpentier.  At  the  end  of  .the  7th  ceutuiy  it  began  to 
acquire  the  character  of  Italian,  a9,  Campodivibum  est;  and. in  the 
8tfa  century,  ia  Spaiu|  we  find  Vendant  aine  pecho,  de  nostra^ 
terras.  The  formation  of  tlie  Italian  language  may  be  said  to  ba%  e 
been  completed  by  Dante  hi  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century;  and 
it  was  still  further  polisheti  by  the  classical  authors  who  imroediatoly 
succeeded  him.  it  contains  many  German  words,  derived  from  the 
different  nations  who  occupied  in  succession  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy,  and  some  Arabic,  Norman,  and  Spanish,  left  by  occasional 
visitors  in  the  south.  It  is  spoken  by  the  common  people  in  very 
<lifrerent  degrees  of  purity.  Among  the  northern  dialects,  that  of 
JPriuli  is  miied  with  Fi'eii<:li,  and;  with  some  Sdavpnian.  The  Si- 
ciliausy  hav^ig  been  conqMered  .in  succeasion  by  tbe  Greeks,  Car- 
tb^iginians,  Komans^  liyaaiitiiie9»  Arabs,  Monoans,  Germans, 
jFr^cb,  and  Spaniards,  liave  retained  something  of  the  language. oif 
each, .  Sardinia  has  given  shelter  to  Iberians,  Libyans,  Tyrrhenes, 
Creeks,  Cardiagipians,  Romans^  Vandals,  Byzantines,  Goths, 
liombards,  Franks,  Ardbs^  Piaans  and  Arragoniaus :  and  the  proper 
Sardinian  lai^age  is  a  mixture  of  Latin  wiih  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Castilian.  Corsica  has  also  been. occupied  by  a  similar 
diversity  of  nations ;  its  peculiar  idiom  is  litAle  known ;  but  the 
dialect  of  the.  upper  classes  iH  said  to  approach  nearly  to  the 
^qscao. 

Spain,  afterits  complete  subjugation  by  ^  Romans,  enjoyed 
somexenturies  of  tFanquillity.  Tbe  Vandals  and  Alana  prerniled 
but  for  a  ^ort  time:  the  Sami  on  tlie  north  coast  somewhat 
longer:  and. from  theiie  nations  the  rustic  Roman,,  which  had  be- 
come general  m  Spain,  rec^ved  some  German  words ;  it  derived 
however  much  more  from  the  Arabic,  during: the  domination  of  the 
Moof99  which  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  to  the 
.  end  of  the  1  atb;  and  at  one  time  during  this  period  the  Arabic  was 
almost  universally  employed,  exoept  in  the  churches.  The  Spa- 
nish language  advanced  the  most  rapidly  towarcb  perfection  during 
tlie  bei^t  of  the  imtional  prosiverity  which  immediately  followed 
the  conquest  of  America:  it  was  afterwards  neglected,  and  again 
piore  particularly  cultivated  by  theacadexny  of  Madrid  hfit  the  J  8th 
century.  • 
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Tbe  FbrtMguese  is  sup{)Osed  to  hk^e  r^eiVed  a  mixture  of  Frencb 
from  the  followers  of  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy,  under  whom 
Portugal  Arst  formed  a  separate  state  iu  I  )()9:  but  the  language  is 
vcfy  different  from  that  of  the  eoniines  of  France  and  Spain ;  and 
the^nasai  vo web' of  the  Portug^iese  are  not  precisely  the  same  with 
those  of  the  Pncnth.  Many  Latin  M^ords  are  retained  in  the  Por- 
toguese,  which  are  not  found  in  any  other  modern  language  :  the 
words  are  generally  contracted  by  the  omission  of  some  of  theradi* 
•cul  letters  of  the  original^. 

llie  Rhoetians,  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons^  were  subdued  by 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Atigustnd,.  They  became  part  of  the 
Alemannish  kingdom,  under  Theodobert^  in  5S9:  their  union  with 
Swisserland  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  )4th  century.  Half 
of  the  Grisons  speak  the  Romanish  language^  immediately  derived 
from  the  rustic  Roman,  with  some  German;  which- has  been  par* 
ticdarly  made  known  by  Mr.*  Planta's  account  of  it  in  the  Philo*- 
sophical  I'ransactioDS :  one  thn-d  speak  German,  mi^ed  with  some 
Romanish  words ;  and  the  rest  a  bad  Italian. 

France,  intlietime  ofthe' Romans,  was  occupied  by  Uie  G^tils^ 
together  with  the  Aqtiitanians,*  who  were  probably  Gantabrians,  and 
die  Cinibrians  of  Belgians;  From  the  rustic  Romany  mixed  with 
the  languages  of  those  nations,  the  Romance  was  graclually  formed. 
In  the  dth  centilry  the  Franks  took'  possession  ofthe  north-eastern 
part  of  the  country:  they  retained  their  language  for  sotne  centu- 
ries, but  by  degrees  it  became  mixed  with  the  Romance  and 
formed  French,  one^iifth  of  which  at  least  is  of  German  origin : 
and  yet  Menage  ventured  to  write  oti  French  etymology  without 
understanding  any  German.  Our  author  howeve**  is  not  very  happ^ 
in  some  of  the  instances  of  such  derivations  which 'lie  adduces;  and 
it  is  remarkable  tliat  a  great  number  of  the  GermaM  Word^  found  in 
French  appear  to  have  passed  through  the  medium  of  the  Italian. 
In  the  sondi  of  France  the  language  remained  more  exempt  from 
tlie  influence  of  the  German,  under  thenume  of  the  Provencal  $ 
and  the  troubadours  contributed,  especially  from  the  1 1th  to  the 
13th  century,  to  give  it  tenement  and  currency:  but  in  later 
times  the  langued'oui  has  prevailed  over  the  langue  dW,  which  is 
spoken  by  a  few  of  the  lowest  class  only. 

The  last  and  least  genuine  of  the  desceifdants  of  the  Latin  is  the 
Wallachian,  about  one-half  of  which  is  German,  Sclavonitin,  and 
Turkish.  The  original  Thracians  of  the  country  must  hdve  been 
in  great  measiire  superseded  by  the  successive  i^ttl^ments  'of  varn 
ous  nations :  in  the  third  century  some  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
in  the  4th  the  Jazyges,  after  Attila's  death  in  the  5th  some  Huns 
and  Alans,  about  the  end  of  the  7th  the  Bulgarians,  and  afterwards 
the  Petschenegers  and  Hungafians  established  themselves  in  it: 
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tind  in  the  13th  century  Wallachia  became  an  independent  state. 
The  Latin  part  of  this  language  has  much  of  the  Italian  form,  and 
had  even  assumed  it  as  early  as  the  5th  century  :  it  must  have  bceii 
derived  from  Roman  colonies,  and  more  lately  perhaps  from  the 
xnissionaries  sent  into  the  country  by  Pope  Gregory  XL  The 
Dacian  or  Hungarian  dialect  prevails  on  the  north  of  tlie  Danube, 
the  Thracian  or  Cutzowallachian  on  the  south  :  the  latter  is  more 
mixed  with  Greek  and  Albanian.  Hiere  is  also,  a  sitaall  Wallachiaji 
colony  in  Transylvania. 

The  Cantabrian  or  Biscayan  has  many  words  in  common  with 
the  Latin,  whether  originally  or  by  adoption,  and  was  probably  in 
some  measure  connected  with  the  Celtic  dialects,  which  were  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  Latin,  though  still  much  more  dis* 
tinct  firom  them  tiian  the  Latin  itself.  The  Cantabrian  Aita,  father, 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  Irish  At'  air;  Seru  is  not  wholly  un- 
like Coelum ;  Errenjaa,  Regnum  ;  and  Borondatia,  Voluntas :  the 
coincidence  of  Gun,  day,  with  the  Tartarian,  is  perhaps  more  accir 
dental.  This  language  is  spokeu  in  the  angles  of  FrsAice  and  Spain 
adjoining  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees :  a  spot  which^ 
it  is  impossible  to  mention  at  this  period  without  pride  and  plea« 
sure.  The  same  people  were  called  Cantabrians  in  tfie  nortli,  and 
Iberians  in  the  south,  and  extended  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhone  a^  Lignrians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  They  have 
adopted  a  few  German  words,  perhaps  from  the  empire  of  the  west 
Goths:  and  they  have  furnished  the  modern  Spanish  with  more 
than  a  hundred  original  words  of  their  own.  The  construction  of 
the  language  is  extremely  intricate :  its  verbs  have  eleven  moods, 
among  which  are  a  consuetudinary,  a  voluntary,  a  compulsory, 
and  a  penitudinary :  Larramendi's  grammar,  published  at  Sala* 
raancii  ih  17^>  ifi  called  El  impossible  vencido. 

The  connexion  of  the  Sclavonian,  and  Lithuanian,  which  we 
have  comprehended  in  the  title  of  the  Sclavic  family,  with  the 
other  langus^es  of  the  Indoeuropean  class,  is  sufficiently  established, 
without  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  the  resem* 
iilauce  orNebi  or  Nebesi  to  die  Cimbric  Nefoedd  and  the  Greek 
Nephos,  and  of  Wolja  and  Cbljcb  to  the  Gothic  Wilja  and  Hlaif. 
The  Sclavonians  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sarmatians,  who 
were  situated  north  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Danube :  they 
Were  conquered  by  the  Goths,  and  then  driven  by  the  Tartars  and 
Huns  into  the  north-east  of  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. '  Procopius  calls  them  Spori,  and  divides  them  into  the 
Sclavi  2itiA  the  Antes,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Wends.  They 
formed  at  an  early  period  two  principal  states,  Great  Russia,  about 
Kovogorod,  and  Little  Russia  on  the  Dnieper,  its  capital  being 
jKicw.    The  Russi  were  a  Scandinavian  branch  under  Rurik,  to 
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whom  the  Sclavonians  of  the  fboner  0(ate  submitted  in  862,  whence 
they  were  called  Russians ;  and  Rurik  s  succeasor  Ohss  conquered 
Kiew.  After  several  vicissitudes,  the  Russians  were  liberaled  by 
I  wan  Wasilicwitch  at  the  end  of  the  15  lb  century;  and  this  period 
was  the  beginning  of  their  greatness.  Hieir  language  has  some 
SMxture  of  Greek,  Finnish,  Swedish,  Tartar,  and  MoDigoL  The 
ecclesiastical  dialect  was  uniformly  retained  in  all  literary  works  hi 
the  former  part  of  tlie  last  century,  but  now  the  language  of  con- 
versation is  generally  adopted  in  writing.  This  tangoage  is  more* 
immediately  derived  from  that  of  Great  Russia;  that  of  the  church, 
which  is  called  the  Slawenish,  rather  from  little  Russia^  and 
especially  from  the  dialect  of  Servia. 

Ixi  640,  the  Sclavonians  took  possession  of  Illyria,  which  before 
that  time  had  been  overrrim  by  a  variety  of  other  nationff,  and  they 
itiii  retain  it^  under  the  names  of  Servians,  Croatians,  and  southern 
intends.  The  Servians  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Great 
Servia,  now  east  Gallicia,  on  the  upper  Vistula;  the  Cpoaliaiis, 
Irom  Great  Chrobatia,  probably  oa  the  Carpathian  mountains. 
Cyril  first  adapted  the  Gceek  alphabet  to  the  Sclavonian  language 
111  Pannoiiia:  his  letters  were  afterwards  a  little  altered,  and  attri- 
Ifttted  to  St.  Jerotn,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  their  use; 
^nd  in  this  form  tliey  are  termed  the  Glagolitic  characters.  The 
Ser^ai^  dialect  is  intermediate  between  the  Russian  and  the  Croa* 
tian.  The  Bulgarians  speak  a  corrupt  Sclavonian,  whidi  Boaoo- 
vich,  from  Ragusa,  could  scarcely  undenitand.  The  Uskok:)  are  a 
wild  race  of  tlie  Bulgarians,  extending  into  Guniiolia,  and  speak- 
i^g  a  mixed  language.  The  dialect  of  Sclavonia  SMnd  Dalmatia  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Servia  and  Bosnia :  the  churches  use  the 
ecclesiastical  language  of  Russia.  In  Ragusa  the  orthc^pnphy  ap- 
proaches in  some  measure  to  the  Italian.  The  Servian  is  alao  im- 
perfectly spoken  by  a  small  colony  in  Transylvania. 
,  The  southern  Wends  were  first  distii^uished  in  6S0,  and  were 
probably  so  named,  like  the  Veneti,  from  being  settled  on  die 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  word  Wend  or  Wand  meaning  sea. 
They  are  now  minted  with  Germans  in  Cartiiolia,  Carintbia,  and 
lower  Stiria.  In  Hungary  there  is  a  small  colony  who  call  thelo- 
felves  Slowens,  and  speak  the  Wendish  dialect  of  die  Sclavonian* 

The  western  Sclavonians,  or  the  proper  Sdavi,  use  tiie  Roman 
characters;  but  Adelung  has  altered  the  orthography  of  his  aped- 
mcus,  in  order  to  accommodate  tliem  to  the  German  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation. The  Poles  probably  ceme  with  the  Russians  from  die 
Danube  into  the  countries  abandoned  by  the  Goths:  the  name  im- 
plies inhabitants  of  plains.  Their  language  was  pardy  superseded 
by^he  Latin  in  the  10th  century,  vfben  they  received  the  rites  of 
the  Latin  church :  but  it  has  in  later  times  been  more  cultivated. 

The 
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The  Kassubians^  in  Pouierania,  apeak  a  Polish  mixed  with  a  littk 
Crerman.  Jn  Sileaia,  the  names  of  places  in  die  plains  are  Sclavo- 
nian;  in  die  bills,  more  lately  occupied,  German:  but  Oermon 
lias  been  the  language  of  Breslau  ever  since  the  year  1300. 

The  Bohemians  emigrated,  with  the  Moravians  and  Slowaka, 
into  their  present  habitations,  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  lliuringia  by  the  Fraaks 
4md  Saxons.  There  is  a  Bohemian  hymn  of  the  date  990,  and  a 
chronicle  in  rhyme  of  1310.  One*third  of  the  Bohemians  aie  of 
•Geunan  origin,  and  speak  a  corrupt  German. 

The  Serbs  or  Wends  came  about  die  same  time  into  the  coui^ 
tries  between  the  Saal  and  the  Oder,  from  the  neigbboarhood  of 
the  Volga  or  the  Crim:  a  few  of  them  are  still  left  in  Lusatia, 
under  the  name  of  Wends  or  Sclavonians>  and  some  ia  Misnia.  lii 
Pomerania  die  Weadish  became  extinct  about  1400;  but  the  Po^ 
labea  in  Liineburg,  on  the  Leyne,  kept  up  till  latdy  a  language 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Wendish  and  German. 

Of  the  lidmanian  or  Lettish  languaae,  two-thirds  are  Sclavo- 
nian,  the  rest  is  principally  German*  When  the  Goths  had  removed 
from  the  Baltic  towards  the  Bliick  Sea,  their  neighbours  the  Aestii 
inemained  for  some  hundred  years  independent,  till  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury the  Sclavoniaus  incorporated  themselves  with  them,  and  formed 
the  Lettish  people  and  languag^.  The  old  Prussian  was  spoken  at 
|he  time  of  the  reformation,  in  Samland  and  its  neighbouihood, 
but  it  is  now  lost:  it  contaii^ed  more  German  than  the  other  Li* 
tfiuanian  dialects*  The  Prussian  Xiithuanian  is  spoken  from  the 
loster  to  Memel,  especiidly  in  Inslerburg.  The  Polish  Lithiuinian, 
in  Samogitia,  h^  a  little  mixture  of  Polish*  The  proper  Lettish 
is  current  in  Lettland  and  Courland ;  it  is  purest  about  Mittau  and 
Riga;  the  old  Courlanders  having  been  Fins,  this  dialect  has  re- 
ceived a  little  Finnish  from  them.  The  account  of  the  Lithuanian 
languages  concludes  with  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Heimig,  which  are 
very  ingenious  and  interesting. 

Tlie  Tshudiab  or  Finnishi  the  Hungarian  and  the  j\lbanian  lan- 
guages have  same  traits  of  resemblance  to  each  other:  they  are 
l^aced  as  forming  the  Sporadic  or  Scattered  order  of  the  great 
Tataric  or  Atactic  class,  being  in  some  measure  geographically 
•detached  from  the  rest;  and  they  stand  next  to  die  Indoeuropean, 
fis  exhibiting  an  occasional  resemblance  to  some  of  the  lai^ages 
contained  in  it,  though  not  enough  to  make  it  certain  that  the  con* 
nexion  is  essenUal  or  original:  thus  the  Finnish  is  said  to  have 
9ome  coincidences  with  the  Greek,  the  Hungarian  with  the  Fin« 
aish,  and  the  Albanian  with  all  its  neighbours. 

llie  term  TshudUh  is  employed  as  comprehending  the  Fins, 
Laplanders,  Estbonians,  and  Livonians;  a  race  of  people  of  un- 
known 
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inown  origin,  but  certainly  having  no  connexion  with  the  Huns  or 
Mongols.  Their  languages  are  remarkable  for  the  great  com* 
plexity  of  their  structure :  their  nouns  for  example  having  frort 
leii  to  fifteen  cases,  amor^  which  are  reckoned,  in  the  Finnish,  d 
ftnncupative,  a  conditional  accusative,  a  factitive,  a  mediative,  a 
descriptive,  a  penetrative,  a  locative,  a  privative,  and  a  negatWe. 
The  Esthonian  has  less  direct  variety  of  termination,  but  several 
intricate  combinations.  Th^re  is  also  a  great  multiplicity  of  dia-  . 
lects,  partly  from  a  mixture  of  Scandinavian,  and  pajtiy  from  Mother 
causes :  in  Laplaud  almost  every  church  has  a  peculiar  version  of 
"the  service.  The  Finnish  is  intermediate  between  the  Laplandish 
and  the  Esthonian.  The  Esthonians  are  the  Aestii  of  the  Romans, 
the  name  implying  Easterly,  and  being  appropriate  to  the  country, 
and  not  to  the  people.  The  principal  dialects  of  their  language 
are  those  of  Revaland  of  Dorpat ;  it  is  also  probably  spoken  by  the 
Krewins  in  Courland.  The  Livonian  is  much'  mixed  with  other 
languages,  and  has  been  almost  superseded  by  the  Lettish. 

The  Hungarians  inhabited  in  the  fourth  century  the  country  of  the 
Bashkirs,  between  the  Tobol,  the  Volga,  and  the  Jaik,  perhaps  as  co- 
lonists, since  their  name  signifies  strangers:  their  language  was  spoken 
in  this  neighbourhood  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century :  in  the  sixth 
they  were  conquered  by  some  of  their  Turkish  neighbours ;  in  the 
end  of  the  ninth  they  were  forced  by  the  Petschenegers,  a  Tarta- 
rian nation,  to  remove  hearer  to  the  Carpathian  mountains.  They 
M*ere  then  engaged  in  the  German  wars,  and  their  country  having 
been  occupied  during  their  absence  by  the  Bulgarians,'  they  took 
possession  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  on  the  l^eiss,  as  weH  as  of 
Pannonia.  Tfieir  language  is  someM'hat  like  the  Finnish,  but  the 
people  are  very  different  in  appearjjnce ;  which  might  indeed  be  the 
effect  of  a  difference  of  climate;  but  in  faCttjhe  latiguage  appears 
to  be  still  more  like  the  Sclavonian,  with  a  mixture  of  a  multitude 
of  others ;  it  has  some  words  from  various  Tartarian  dialects,  Ger- 
man, French,  I^atin,  Armenian,  Hebrew,  Persian  and  Arabic: 
but  it  has  no  traces  of  the  Mongol,  not  is  it  possible  that  tlie  peo- 
ple can  be  descendants  of  the  Huns,  whose  character  and  cast  of 
features  can  never  be  eradicated.  The  word  Coach,  so  general  in 
Europe,  is  originally  Hungarian,  having  been  derived  from  the 
town  of  Kots,  where  coaches  are  said  to  have  been  invented. 
The  Szecfclers,  in  Transylvania,  speak  a  language  like  the  Hunga- 
rian :  it  is  uncertaiti  whether  they  are  a  Hungarian  colony,  or  re- 
hiains  of  the  Petschenegers:  but,  Jioweier  this  may  be,  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  the  Hungarians  are  principally  of  Tartarian  ex- 
traction, thoudi  much  mixed  with  other  nations. 
•  The  Albanians  speak  a  language  of  .which  a  considerable  portioq 
is  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Sclavonian  or  Turkbh:  but  the  rest 
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eeems  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  any  otber.  They  are  probably 
connected  with  the  Albanians  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  the 
mer  <Jyru9^  who  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  tlie  Alani:  some 
of  them  seem  to  have  entered  Bulgaria  as  late  as  ]308.  In  14()1 
many  of  them  fled  from  the  Turks  to  Italy  and  Sicily^  where  they 
still  exist  near  Reggio  aud  Messina.  The  Clementines  are  an 
Albanian  colony  who  followed  the  Austrian  army  in  1737  ;  such 
*of  them  as  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Turks  established  tbeuH 
selves  in  Synnia« 

The  lai^ages  referred  to  the  Caucasian  order  have  little  more 
in  common,  than  their  geographical  situation  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasian  mountains.  Except  the  Arme- 
nian and  Georgian,  tliey  are  scarcely  ever  employed  in  writing ; 
and  principally,  perhupni  from  this  cause,  they  exhibit  as  great  a 
diversity  in  the  space  of  a  few  square  miles,  as  tliose  of  many  otber 
nations  do  in  ai  many  thousands.  Our  information  respecting 
them  is  principally  derived  from  Giildenstedt,  and  tlie  vocabulary  of 
Petersburg.  The  interesting  abstract  of  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  trans* 
hted  into  French  and  enlarged  (Par.  1797)^  but  the  additions  re* 
late  merely  to  ancient  geography  and  history.  It  is  ouly  conjectured 
tiiat  most  of  these  nations  are  derived  from  the  miscellaneous  fhkg^ 
ments  of  expeditions  of  various  nations,  left  behind  in  their  passage 
through  the  country  at  different  periods. 

Tlie  connexion  of  the  Armenian  with  the  Sanscrit  aud  thc^ 
Persian  is  just  enough  to  make  it  equally  possible,  that  the  coin- 
cidences may  have  been  derived  from  a  common  parent,  or  that 
one  languaffe  qjay  have  simply  borrowed  ^ktacbed  words  front 
the  other.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  A  rmenian  before 
the  time  of  Miesrob,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  it  in  405 :  the  his- 
torian Moses  of  Chorene  was  his  pupil.  The  language  flourished  till 
the  year  800,  and  is  still  preserved  in  tolerable  purity  in  the  clois^ 
ters;  the  common  people  speak  a  dialect  more  corrupt  and  mixed. 
«  The  Georgians  are  supposed  to  have  derived  tlieir  name  from 
ihe  river  Cyrus  or  Gur^  and  to  have  formerly  extended  to  Colchis^ 
'  under  the  denomination  of  Iberiaan.  Moses  of  Chorene  in  the 
fifth  century  mentions  the  Georgian  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
old  language  is  still  preserved  in  i\\e  churches,  and  the  common 
dialect  of  the  country  is  derived  from  it,  together  with  the  Kar- 
tueiish^  Imirettish,  Mingi*elish  and  Suanetish,  which  are  varieties  of 
that  dialect :  the  Tushetish  is  mixed  with  Kistic.  The  Georgians 
have  thirt^'^seven  letters,  and  among  them  a  variety  of  aspirates  aud 
sibilants. 

The  Abassic  nations  seem  to  be  old  inhabitants  of  the  Cauca- 
sian  country:  .tlie  Circassians  are  situated  to  the  east  of  them,  on 
die  promontory  of  north  Caucasus:  the  Ossetes  on  the  left  of  the 
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Terek »  north  of  the  mountains.  The  Kisiic^  spoken  by  the  law 
gushan,  and  their  n«ighboun,  at  die  head  of  Uie  lerek^  is  connected 
with  the  Tushetan  Gec^ian.  Tlie  Le^tgians,  east  of  Caucasus,  on 
the  Caspian  sea,  have  a  number  of  distinct  dialects,  or  rather  lan«> 
guages;  thus  the  Chunsag,  the  Dido,  the  Kasi  Kumiick,  tbe 
Andij  and  the  jikusha,  have  little  or  no  connection  with  eacb 
other,  except  that  the  Dido  somewhat  resembles  the  Chunsag,, 
from  the  which  Anzug  and  the  D^r  differ  very  little.  The  Kasi 
Kumiick  seems  to  have  adopted  some  words  of  the  Armenian,  and 
the  Audi  and  Akusha  of  the  Georgian.  The  dialect  of  Kubesha 
resembles  that  of  Akusha,  and  retains  no  traces  of  a  supposed 
European  origin.  /    . 

The  languages  of  the  central  and  elevated  parts  of  Asia  are  com*' 
prehanded  in  the  order  Tartarian :  they  extend  from  the  Caspian 
sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amnr,  through  countries  which  have  been 
in  former  ages  the  constant  scenes  of  emigration  and  barbarism. 
The  Turcoiartariam  are  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  scriptural 
appellation  Magog,  and  to  the  Scythians  of  the  Greeks.  Tlie 
Turks  of  Turkestan  seem  to  have  been  the  Massagetae  and  Cho- 
rasmii  of  the  ancients ; .  their  country  extended  nordi  of  Persia  and 
Tibet  from  the  Caspian  to  tlie  Altaic  mountains.  In  tlie  twelfth 
century  they  were  brilliant  and  victorious,  at  present  a  few  of  the 

C^ple  only  are  left  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mongols,  and  dieiv 
nguage  is  unknown:  the  Turcomans  scattered  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  are  derived  from  die  same  race.  The  Osmans,  now  codh 
monly  called  Turks,  separated  from  Turkestan  in  5K5f  and  com* 
<|uered  Persia :  they  were  denominated  Osmaus  from  one  of  their 
leaders  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  their  language  has  been  much 
mixed  with  Arabic  and  Persian.  This  iangui^e,  with  the  neif^ 
bouring  dialects,  we  have  ventured  to  distinguish  by  the  term  Cas- 
pian, Iiaving  already  applied  die  word  Tartarian  to  the  whole  orders 
several  of  these  dialects  exhibit  a  mixture  of  words  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mongols,  which,  as  well  as  the  Calmock,  hsis  a 
sufficient  connexion  with  them  to  be  arranged  as  belonging  to  die 
same  Turcotartarian  family :  it  would,  perhaps,  be  equally  correct 
to  consider  some  of  them  radier  as  distinct  languages  than  as  dialects 
of  a  single  one  :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  those  which  are 
entided  to  this  rank,  llie  Buchanans  are  situated  between  die 
Oxus  and  laxartes :  they  still  retain  some  traces  of  a  superior  de« 

Eree  of  civilisation,  by  which  they  were  once  distingui^ed:  their 
inguage  is  little  known.  The  Tartars  were  described  by  die  terms 
Scythians,  Bulgarians,  Avarr,  and  other  appellations,  before  they 
were  conquered  and  united  by  Genghizkhan  the  Mongol :  in  the 
year  1560,  ihey  became  subject  to  the  Russians.  The  most  wes- 
terly are  the  Jnogaic,  or  Nagaic,  and  Crimean  Tartars :  their  lan- 
guage 
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SUAge  b  much  like  the  Turkish,  but  mixed  with  HoUie  Mcm^. 
Those  of  Cumauia  in  Hungary  have  now  foi^otten  their  original 
language,  and  apeak  the  Hungarian ;  the  last  person  who  under- 
stood ^e  Cumanian  having  died  in  1770:  they  entered  Hungary  in 
1086,  andbecame  Christians  in  1410.  The  Tartarian,  or  rather  Cas- 
pian, is  spoken  in  great  purity  at  Kasan:  a  dialect  somewhat  dif^ 
ferent  in  Orenburg ;  and  another  by  die  Kirgishes,  wIm  occupy 
part  of  the  ancient  Turkestan.  Ainong  the  Siberian  Tartars,  the 
remains  6f  the  kingdom  of  Turan,  some  are  Mahometans ;  others, 
as  Ae  Turalinzic  villagers,  have  been  made  Christians :  at  least^ 
the  Archbishop  Pfailophei  performed  the  ceremony  of  bliptizing 
them,  by  ordering,  his  dragoons  to  drive  them  in  a  body  into  the 
ri^r :  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Tara,  a  branch  of  tlie 
Irtish,  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Buchariaus.  llie  Tshuly^ 
mic  Tartars  enjoy  the  «ame  advantage  as  the  Turalinzic,  and  are 
considered  as  Christians  by  tlie  Russians.  The  Tcleute.%  in  Sonjor, 
are  heathens,  nearly  like  the  Shanianites  of  India.  The  Jaknts  ex«- 
tend  alon^  the  Lena  to  the  sea:  their  language  contains  some 
Mantshuric  and  some  Tungusic :  that  of  the  Ishnwashes,  bn  the 
Volga,  is  said  to  have  been  once  distinct  from  the  Tartarian,  but  is 
Mi  present  much  mixed  widi  it. 

The  Moi^ols  are  marked  by  their 'features  as  a  race  very  different 
from  the  otlu^r  Tartars:  the  character  of  dieir  countenance  seems 
to  be  easily  propagated,  and  never  completely  effaced :  they  appear 
to  have  been  originally  situated  about  the  Altaic  mountains.  Tlie 
description  of  the  Huns,  found  in  Ammiaii,  Procopius,  and  others, 
agrees  exactly  with  the  present  Mongols,  whom  the  Chinese  still 
call  Hiong  nu ;  and  more  particularly  with  the  Calmuqks :  the 
names  of  the  Huns  are  also  found  to  be  explicable  from  the  Mon«- 
gol  language.  In  the  first  centur}"they  were  driven  westwards  by  the 
Chinese :  under  Attila  they  penetrated  into  the  middle  of  Europe : 
and  they  w^re  little  less  successful  at  subsequent  periods  under 
Genghizkhan  and  Timur  Leng.  When  they  were  expelled  from 
China,  after  having  held  it  in  subjection  for  more  than  a  century, 
they  carried  back  uq  civilisation  with  them;  nor  was  either  of  the 
lan^ages  permanendy  affected  by  this  temporary  mixture  of  the 
nations,  although  the  physiognomy  of  the  Chinese  bears  ample 
testimony  of  its  having  once  existed.  The  conatruAtiou  of  their 
lancuage  seems  to  be  very  indirect  and  figurative.  The  Calmuck 
dialect  is  somewhat  mixed  with  Tartarian.  Tlie  Tagurians,  or 
Daurians,  between  the  lake  Baikal  and  th^  Mongol  hiUs,  are  said 
to  be  of  Mantshuric  origin :  but  their  language  evidently  resembles 
the  Calpiuck« 

The  Mant\hurians  are  sometimes  improperly  called  eastern 
Af  ongob ;  they  are  subjects  of  the  empire  of  Cbiua.    Their  Ian* 

guage 
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f  uage  IS  rude,  and  not  much  like  tlie  Chinese,  though  evidentij 
ddrived  from  the  monosyllabic  class :  it  has  some  words  in  com- 
mon with  the  European  lansruages;  as  Kiri,  patient,  Kirre,  Germ. 
Cicur,  Lat.  tame;  Furu,  Furor;  Lapta,  rags,  Lappen,  Gerin.; 
Senguiy  Sanguis;  Ama,  Annus:  but  these  resemblances  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  justify  us  in  forming  any  conclusion  from  them. 

The  Tungnsians,  iu  the  east  of  Siberia,  subject  to  the  Chinese, 
speak  a  peculiar  language  mixed  with  some  Mongol.  Whether 
that  of  the  island  of  Sagalfen,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amtir, 
la  a  dialect  of  the  Mantshuric,  or  a  language  totally  distinct  from  it, 
appears  to  be  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  The  Corean  has  been 
supposed  to  be.  a  mixture  of  Mantshuric  and  Chinese;  the  Coreans 
do  not  understand  either  of  those  languages  when  they  are  spoken, 
but  this  fact  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  supposition. 

Tlie  languages  belonging  to  tlie  Siberian  order  occupy  the 
whole  of  tlie  north  of  Asia,  between  the  mountainous  Tartarian 
territory  and  die  frozen  sea.  At  the  commencement  of  this  order 
we  find  a  variety  of  inconsiderable  nations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  confines  of  £urope  and  A^ia,  which  have  their  distinct  lan- 
guages, probably  formed  in  times  comparatively  modem,  out  of 
the  fragments  of  others.  They  have  almost  all  of  them  some 
Finnish  words,  but  none  a  sufficient  number  to  justify  us  in  consider- 
ing them  as  dialects  of  the  Finnish  languas^e,  although  the  people 
were  very  probably  connected  with  the  Fins,  as  neighbours,  in  the 
middle  age<»,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  and  elsewhere.  The  Sir- 
janes,  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  speak  the  same  language 
with  the  PermianSy  who  are  partly  in  the  same  government,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Kasun:  the  Wotiaks,  on  the  VViatka,  also  in  Kasan, 
Lave  a  dialect  •  which  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Per- 
mian and  the  Tsheremissic.  The  IVoguhy  situated  on  the  Kama 
and  Irtish,  have  borrowed  much  from  the  language  of  tlie  Ostiah; 
they  have  also  some  Hungarian  words.  The  Tsheremis$es,  on  the 
Volga  in  Kasan,  have  a  little  mixture  of  Turcotartarian.  The 
MordtthUf  on  the  Oka  and  Volga,  have  about  one  eighth  of  tiieir 
language  Finuish,  and  also  some  Turcotartarian  words,  lite 
Tfpfjerai  are  people  paying  no  taxes,  who  originated  from  the 
relics  of  the  Tarlurokasanic  kingdom  in  the  sixteenth  centurr. 
Perhaps  tJie  connexion  of  these  languages  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  Finnisli,  would  justify  us  in  considering  tliem  as  belong- 
ing at  least  to  one  family :  l)ut  the  specimens  are  too  scanty  to 
enable  us  to  arrange  them  iu  a  manner  {perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Samojedk  nations  are  situated  north  of  the  Tartars,  bt 
whom  they  may  possibly  have  been  driven  into  their  present  habi- 
tations. In  the  specimen  of  tlie  Turucanish  language,  our  author 
has  evidently  uiistfanalated  Csonaar,  ^Heaven/  instead  of  In.  'rh^ 
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Camadie$  are  on  the  right  of  the  Jenisei:  thej  are  Shamanites  or 
Buddists:  their  language  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  several  others* 
^Tfae  Koibals  have  beeu  baptized  ;  their  dialect  has  borrowed  some 
Turcotartarian  words.  The  Motors  are  situated  on  the  Tuba.  The 
Jukadshirs  are  few  in  number;  they  are  between  the  Jakuti  and 
the  Tshutshi:  they  have  some  Jakutish  words;  and»  it  may  be 
added,  some  Tsheremissic.  Tlie  Koriaks  and  the  Tshutshi  oc- 
cupy the  north  easternmost  point  of  Siberia:  the  Kamishatkans  are 
immediately  next  to  them  on  the  south.  , 

The  insular  order  of  the  Tataric  or  Atactic  class  of  languages 
must  be  understood  as  comprehending  all  the  Asiatic  islands  easit 
of  Borneo.  The  language  of  the  Kurilees  is  different  from  that  of 
the  neighbouring  Eastern  islands,  as  well  as  from  the  Japanese :  but 
in  soQie  of  them  Japanese  is  spoken.  *The  Japanese  derive  therri- 
selves  from  the  Chinese ;  but  their  language  contradicts  this  opi« 
nion:  they  have  evident  traces  of  Mongol  extraction  or  relationship. 
Formosa  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch  in  ](j20^  but  in  1661  it  vfUfi 
taken  from  them  by  a  Chinese  pirate:  the  next  year  some  books 
were  printed  in  the  Formosan  language  in  Holland,  die  capture  of 
the  island  not  being  yet  known:  in  \6S2,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
Chinese  government.  The  Tagalish  and  Bissayish,  which  are  the 
principal  dialects  of  the  Philippines,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  the  Ma- 
layan :  but  their  resemblance  to  it  is  in  great  measure  lost.  Some 
single  words,  as  Matta,  the  eye,  and  Matte,  death,  are  found  in  al- 
most all  the  islands  of  the  Pucijic  ocean ;  the  languages  of  which, 
notwithstanding  their  immense  distances,  seem  to  diSbr  less  than 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  very  small  continental  tracts:  they 
might  perhaps  be  distinguished  into  a  few  well  defined  families,  if 
our  knowledge  of  them  were  more  complete.  The  resemblance  of 
Matte  to  the  Arabian  Mot  and  the  Latin  Mactare  is  probably  ac- 
cidental. 

The  number  of  the  African  languages  is  supposed  to  amount  to 
300  or  150,  and  as  many  as.  70  or  80  of  them  have  been  distin- 
guished with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  population  of  Africa  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  Arabia,  and,  as  our  author  thinks,  rather 
from  the  southern  than  the  northern  parts :  a  great  number  of  its 
present  inhabitants  are  negros,  but  these  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  any  absolute  criterion.  The  account  given  by 
Ptolemy  of  the  interior  part  of  the  country  appears  to  be  wonder^ 
fully  accurate  and  extensive;  although  some  of  his  measures  secrn 
to  be  erroneous,  and  not  sufficiently  rcconcileable  with  the  truth^ 
even  by  adopting  Major  Rennell's  hypotheses  respecting  them.  li 
is  however  remarkable  that  Ptolemy  followed  liipparchus  in  ex- 
tending the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Ganges^. although  more 
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correct  id^as  of  its  form  had  been  entertained  at  Alexandria  befon 
bis  time. 

The  CoptB  and  Egyptians  demand  the  priority  in  treatii^  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  from  their  early  connexion  with  ancient  nis- 
tqiy.    It  is  observable  that  tlie  mummies  of  the  Egyptians  have  die 
countenances  of  negros;  ^  present  the  people  of  middle  Africa  in 
general  are  more  or  less  like  ne^os,  but  they  are  somewhat  less 
dark,  and  their  noses  and  lips  are  less  peculiar.    The  Egyptians  are 
supposed  by  some  to  have  received  their  civilisation  firom  Ethiopia: 
in  later  times  they  were  much  mixed  with  their  neighbours  and  their 
iconquerors.    The  Saracens  called  them  Copts.    The  Coptic  Ian- 
linage  contains  much  Greek:  the  rest  is  probably  old  Egj'ptian, 
which  must  be  considered  as  a  distinct  language,  notwithstanding 
some  resemblances  to  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  to  the  lan- 
guages of  Tigri,  Amhara,  and  the  Berbers:  with  the  Sapscrit  it  is 
little  or  not  at  all  connected ;  and  the  majority  of  its  simplest  roots 
are  p/eculiar  to  itself.     In  some  of  the  numerals  it  agrees  with  the 
jHebrew:  the  word  Chmom,  heat,  resembles  the  Hebrew  and  Sy- 
riac  Chmam;  Chim  or  Chem  is,  to  be  hot,  and  this  seems  to  afford 
a  satisfactory  etymology  of  the  term  Chemia,  implying  the  Hermetic 
science,  brought  from  Egypt,  as  a  magic  art,  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian.   The  Coptic  language  has  been  extinct  about  two  cent\|ries: 
the  northern  or  Memphitic  dialef:t  is  the  most  known :  there  is  also 
a  Sahidic  translation  of  the  Bibfe^  supposed  by  Woide  to  be  more 
modern,  by  others  to  be  more  ancient  than  tl^e  Memphitic ;  and  a 
fragment  has  been  found,  in  a  Borgian  manuscript,  of  a  translation 
into  a  Tlipbaic  dialect,  different  from  either  of  the  former,  but  most 
resembling  the  Sahidic.     It  may  be  hoped  that  some  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  old  Coptic,  by  the  attempts  of  future  investigators 
to  decypher  the  inscriptions  of  Rosetta,  more  completely  than  Mr. 
Ackerblad  has  done.    The  bandages  of  the  mummies,  copied  by 
Penon,  present  us  witli  another  interesting  field  of  inquiry:  but 
die  characters  \yhich  they  exhibit  are  totally  different  from  tfiose  of 
Kosetta:  they  appear  to  exceed  tliirty  in  number,  besides  some 
occasional  variations  in  their  rep€(titipn^  perhaps  intended  to  denote 
vowels,  88  in  the  Ethiopic. 

The  north  of  Africa  is  occupied  bpr  inhabitants  not  much  differ* 
ing  in  appearance  from  the  Arabs :  its  three  principal  divisions  are 
the  coast^  thp  country  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  desert.  The  hter 
Arabs  have  expelled  the  earlier  Africans  from  the  first  division, 
and  partly  from  tbe  second :  the  Berbers  occupy  the  thirc) ;  inha* 
^itsng  principally  the  Oasfes  or  islands,  scatteried  through  the  de- 
sert, ffom  mount  Atlas  to  Egypt,  andspeakin|,  as  Homemann  first 
iuceritained,  die  same  language  throughout  this  vast  extent.  They 
lirere  first  well  described  by  ^o  Africanus :  they  are  probably  the 
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reuiains  of  the  Mauritaniaiu,  Numidtans,  Gaetulians  and  Gara*- 
maotians :  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  tlie  opinion  of ^ some 
inodem  authors  of  celebrity,  that  their  lai^uage  is  derived  from 
the  Punic :  we  even  find  from  Sallust  that  the  Numidian  language 
lliffered  from  the  Carthaginian,  and  from  Valerius  Maximus  that  it 
was  written  in  a  peculiar  character.  The  language  of  the  Canaries 
considerably  resembles  the  Berber:  thus  milk  is  Acho  in  Berber, 
Aho  in  the  Canaries.  Iliese  islands  were  discovered  in  1 330>  and 
afterwards  conquered  with  some  difficulty  by  the  Spaniards :  the 
inhabitants  were  a  fine  race  of  men,  and  lived  in  comfort  and  tran- 
quillity ;  and  they  still  preserve  some  traces  of  dieir  original  charac- 
ter and  condition. 

Professor  Vater  has  entered  into  a  minute  account  of  the  lanr 
guage  of  Amhara,  the  Camara  of  Agatharchides ;  he  considers 
it  as  totally  independent  of  th^  Geez  or  Ethiopic,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some. adopted  words,  which  require  peculiar  charactei:s : 
but  we  cannot  help  preferring  the  arrangement  of  Adelung,  who 
makes  the  Amharic  a  dialect  of  die  £thiopic,  for  to  us  the  two  lat^^ 
guages  appear  to  be  almost  identical.    Tlie  Amharic  has  a  very 
Jew  resemblances  to  the  Sanscrit,  for  instance,  Tshe^re,  hair,  ia 
Sanscrit  Tshicur«.    Macrizi  tells  us  that  there  are  in  the  whole 
fifty  Abyssinian  dialects,  so  that  there  may  still  be  a  variety  of  ori- 
,ginal  languages  among  diem.     Dr.  Seetzen  has  given  us  much  in^ 
formation  respecting  some  of  these  dialects,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country ;  in  particular  the  languages  of  Hauasa  in  Tigri,  Ar* 
.gubba,  and  the  islands  Massua  and  Suaken :  the  Hauasan  we  have 
.clashed  as  a  dialect  of  the  Amharic.    The  Agows  and  the  Gafats 
are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile :  the  Falashas  are 
Jewish,  and  scattered  through  the  country,  especially  in  Oembea. 
The  Mek,  or  king  of  Dungola,  is  dependant  on  the  king  of  Sennaar : 
the  Barabras,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tacazze  and  the  Nile,  are 
also  subjects  of  the  Mek  of  Dungola. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  desert  Zaara  and  the 
J>7iger  have  a  great  resemblance  to  negros,  but  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent firom  them.  In  the  east  are  those  of  Sudan,  or  AiTiu,and  Be- 
girma :  in  the  west  the  Fulahs :  the  Phellatas.are  a  branch  of  tfaese^ 
extending  considerably  to  the  north  east,  with  a  mixture  of  negros. 

Of  the  languages  of  the  negros,  strictly  so  called^  many  interest-^ 
ing  specimens  have  been  collected  by  the  zeal  of  the  Evangelical 
missionaries  in  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  published  by  Oldendorp 
in  his  account  of  the  mission :  but  we  have  not  sufficient  materials, 
to  enable  us  to  trace  any  extensive  connexions  or  dependences 
among  their  multifarious  dialects. 

There  are  some  points  of  coinddence  between  the  language  of 
Madagascar  aad  those  of  the  Malays,  the  Philippine  islanders,  the 
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Beetjuana  CaiFres,  and  the  Corana  Hottentots :  there  are  also  t 
few  words  borrowed  from  the  modern  Arabic,  not,  as  Court  At 
Gebelin  would  .persuade  us,  from  the  Phenician ;  nor  can  any  other 
of  the  affinities  be  very  distinctly  establislied. 

The  CafFres  have  little  of  the  negro  character,  except  the  black 
colour,  and  less  of  this,  as  they  become  more  remote  from  the 
equator.  The  researches  of  Lichtenstein,  to  whom  our  author  veiy 
indulgently  gives  great  credit  for  his  persevering  industry,  are  said 
to  have  shown  the  identity  of  the  people  occupying  the  whole  of 
Africa  north  of  the  Hottentots,  as  far  as  Benguela  and  Quiloa,  all 
of  whom  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  CafTres. 

The  Hottentots,  with  their  neighbours  the  Bosjemans,  speak 
different  dialects  of  the  same  singular  language  in  different  parts  of 
their  country.  The  Dammaras,  who  are  classed  by  Lichtenstein 
among  the  Hottentots,  were  considered  by  Barrow,  apparently  on 
better  evidence,  as  Caffres :  of  their  particular  dialect  nothing  ap- 
pears to  be  known. 

The  account  of  the  language  of  the  Hottentots  concludes  the 
first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  tiiis  elaborate  work.  The  pub- 
lishers and  the  editor  have  informed  their  readers  that  two  addi- 
tional parts  were  very  soon  to  appear :  the  one  contuning  an  ac- 
count of  the  languages  of  America ;  the  other  some  additions  to 
the  whole  work,  principally  from  the  papers  of  Professor  Adelung, 
together  with  an  essay  on  the  Cantabrian  language,  by  the  active 
and.  ingenious  Baron  Humboldt.  The  most  valuable  of  the  mate- 
rials relating  to  the  American  languages  have  also  been  obteioed 
from  Baron  Humboldt :  and  Professor  Vatcr  has  prepared  them  for 
publication,  in  a  much  more  instructive  form,  than  tliat  in  which  they 
were  put  into  his  hands.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  execution  of 
other  parts  of  his  task,  we  cannot  but  approve  his  diligence,  though 
we  do  not  profess  to  feel  so  lively  an  interest,  respecting  languages 
uncultivated  by  literature,  and  unimproved  by  civilisation,  as  re- 
specting those,  of  which  the  analogies  are  applicable  to  the  verifi- 
cation of  history,  and  the  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  huinaa 
mind  towards  perfection. 


%*  Wc  liaTC  no  sieans  of  coinmonication  with  Cincinmhii. 
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Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  By  John  Brand,  M.  A. 
Arranged,  with  additions.  By  Henry  JSUis,  F.  R.S.  2  vols.  4to.  41.4s. 
Or  royal,  61. 6s. 

'  A&CRITECTI7AB. 

Metrical  Remarks  on  Modern  Castles  and  Cottages,  and  Arohitccture  io 
General.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Au  Essay  on  the  Origb,  History,  and  Principles  of  Gothic  Arclutectare. 
By  Sir  James  Hall,  Bart.    Imperial  4ta    5l.  5s. 

ARTS,  FINE. 

Illustratipns  of  Rokehy,  from  Designs  by  T«  Stothard,  Esq.  R.  A.  8vo« 
prints,  18s.    4to.  proofs,  ll.  10s.    Folio,  on  India  paper,  21.  2s. 

Epochs  of  the  Arts.    By  Prince  Hoare,  Esq.    Crown  8vo.    15s. 

A  Series  of  Views  in  Bootan,  from  the  Drawings  of  Samuel  Davis,  Esq, 
F.  R.  S.    By  William  Daniel.    Part  I.     Folio.    21.  2s. 

ABTS,  USEFUL. 

An  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriages.    By  R.  L.  Edge- 
lirorth,  Esq.    8vo.     14s. 
Tbe  An  and  Mystery  of  a  Cordwainer.    By  John  F.  Rees.    12mo.    7s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

General  Biograpliy ;  or  Lives,  Critical  and  Historical,  of  the  most  eminent 
Persons  in  all  Agvs.  By  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  Rev.  T.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  W. 
Johnston.    Vol.  VIII.    4to.    21. 2s. 

Vol.  I.  of  the  third  Edition  of  Wood's  Athense  Oxonienses;  the  History  of 
all  the  Writers  and  Bishops  who  have  had  their  Education  in  the  iJniversity  of 
Oxford.  Very  considerably  auemeuted  both  in  Text  and  Notes,  and  continued 
to  the  year  1800.  By  Philip  Bliss,  Esq.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Royal  4to.    31.  ISs.  6d. 

Anecdotes,  hitherto  onpoblished,  of  the  Private  Life  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Fo6lscap.     5s.    Boards. 

Souvenirs  et  Portraits.     1780-1789.    Par  M.  de  Levis.    8vo.    98. 

Biographical  Notices  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  H.  Tuke. 
Vol.  I.    12mo.  3s.  6d.   Fine  paper,  4s.  6d.    Boanls. 

Memoires  Historiques,  Liit^ratres,  et  Aneodotiques.  Par  le  Baron  de 
Grimm  et  par  Diderot.    2  tom.    8vo.     ll.  16s. 

Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.     By  the  Rev.  B.  Barret.    8vo.    9s. 

Memoirs  of  George  Frederick  Cooke,  Esq.  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
Coven t  Garden.    By  William  Dunlop,  Esq.    2  vols.    8vo.     ll.  Is. 

The  General  Biographical  Dictionary,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Alexander 
Chaliners,  F.  S.  A.    8vo.    Vol.  XL    12s. 

CLASSICAL  tlTERATUKB. 

lioratii  Opera.    Cura  Johannis  Hunter.    Crowo  8vo«    9  vols.    14$, 
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COMMERCE. 

Remarks  on  th^  Evidence  deliyejed  before  U)Ui  Houses  of  Parliament,  on 
the  East  India  Company's  Affnirs.    By  C.  Macjeaii,  M,  p.  ,  0(i, 

The  practice  of  the  Customs  in  the  Entry,  Examination,  and  Delivery  of 
Goods  and  Merchandize,  usually  imported  from  foreign  parts ;  shewing' the 
tares  and  allowances  on  each  arttcie,  ftod  lieAcribine  the  peculiar  characters 
and  properties  thereof.  By  James  Smyth,  Controlling  Surveyor  of  the  Ware* 
houses  in  the  port  of  Hull.     8vo.     18s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  East  India  Company,  from  its  6rst  formation 
to  the  passing  of  the  Regulating  Act  of  1773  ;  with  a  summary  %»iew  of  the 
ohaoges -which  have  taken  place  since  thatperiod  in  the  intcHiial  Adminbtf»- 
tion  of  British  India.     By  Hubert  Grant,  Esq.    Royal  8vo.     15s. 

DRAMA. 

The  Hole  in  the  Wall,  a  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.   By  John  Poole,  Esq.  8vo.    2s, 

The  Ilejected  Addresses;  or  the  Triumph  of  the  Ale-King,  a  Farce.  By 
William  Stanley,  Esq.     8vo.     2s. 

The  Posthumous  Dramutic  Works  of  Richard  Cumberland,  Esq.  3  vols, 
pvo.     11.4. 

Sharp  and  Flat,  a  Musical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.     By  D.  Lawler.     2s. 

Gaul,  King  of  Rajah,  u  Thigic  Dnama,  in  Three  Parts.  By  W.  R.  Hawkes, 
3s.  6d. 

EDCCATION. 

'  Grammatical  Questions  on  English  Grammar.  ,  By  the  Rev.  C.  Mustun, 
12mo.    78. 

The  Grammar  of  Natural  and  Expcrimenu^l  Philosophy;  a  new  and 
enlarged  Edition.    By  the  Rev.  David  Blair.     12mo.    5s. 

The  Art  of  Extempore  Public  Speaking.    ByJohn  Rippingham,    8vo.    68. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Sketch  6f  Modern  and  Ancient  Geography.  By  Samuel  Butler,(  D.  D. 
8vo.    9s. 

A  System  of  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  J.  Playfair,  D,  D, 
F,  R,  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  :^in.    Vol.  V.    4to.     «1.  28. 

The  Elements  of  Geography.    By  John  Bradley.     4s.  6d. 
•  The  Panorama  of  Europe ;  or  a  New  Game  of  Geography.     12mo.    4s. 

HISTORY. 

The  Annual  Register;  or  a  View  of  History^  Politics,  and  XiteraiMre,  far 
the  year  1812.    8vo.     16s.  .      ,     ! 

Account  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  from  its  cstablishmeut  in  1778 
to  1813.     8vo,    3s.  *  ' 

Epitpqie  of  Universal  Ilibtory,  Anoient  and  Modenv  By  Francis  Baily. 
Kvo.     2  vols.     ll.  Is. 

Memoirs  of  the  two  last  years  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  L  By  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert.     Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Bj 
Alexander  Luder,  Esq.    Crown  8vo.     5s. 

History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  close  of  the  year  1812. 
By  John  Bigland.    2  vols.     8vo.     11. 16s. 

Rivington's  Annual  Register,  for  1796.    8vo.    II. 
'  An  Account  of  the  Royal  Portuguese  Military  Order  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword.    Royal  8vo.     5s. 

Parliamentary  History  of  England.  Vols.  XV.  and  XVI.  Royal  8to. 
ll.  lis.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Catiliae's  Conspiracy.  Translated  by  W.  Ro9«i  A.  M, 
8vo,9s« 


The  New  Annual  Register;  or  .GMieraL  Repository  of  History,  Politics,  and 
Litcratyre,  fyr  tbe  year  1&12.     8vo.  li. 
The  History  of  Bengal.    By  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  M.  A.  S.    4to.     31.  3s, 

HORTICULTORE. 

The  Practical  Gardener.     By  John  Abercroinbie.     12mo%    Os« 

LAW. 

Laws  relating  to  the  Clergy;  being  a  complete  Guide  to  the  Clerical  Pro* 
fession.     By  the  Rev.  D.  Wi41iatDs,  A.  M.    8vo.    16s. 

A  Treatii»e  en  the  Law  of  Actions  on  Penal  Staiates.  By  Isaac  'Espioasse, 
Esq.     Royal '8vo.     16d. 

The  Whole  Duty  of  Constables,  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Law  of  SettleniODts* 
By  a  Magiscrate  of  Norfolk.     2s. 

Complete  Collectiuti  of  State  Trials.    Vol.  XIX.    Royal  8vo.     11.  lis.  6d. 

New  Standi ug  Orders  of  the  Houses  of  Lo^ds  and  Comi^uas,  completed  to- 
July;  1813.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Charter-parties  of  Affreightment,  Bifls  of  L;\ding,  and  Stop- 
page id  Traa^ito :  with  an  Appendix  of  Precedents.  By  Edward  Lawes,  Esq. 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.    8vo.     ll.  Is. 

-Report  9f  tiie  Trial  of  an  Action  wherein  the  Hon.  Frederick  Cavepdish 
was  Plaintiff,  and  the  Hope  Insurance  Cotnpany  of  London  were  Defendants,  ds* 

Tables,  eihibiting  tlie  various  Particulars  requisite  to  be  attended  to  in 
pursuance  of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  solicit- 
log  such  Private  Bills  as  usually  commence  in  tbe  House  of  Commons. .  By 
David  Pollock,  Esq.     4to.     26.  6d. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  according  to  the  arrangement 
of  Dr.  Willan.    By  Thomas  Bateman,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.    Bvo.     19b. 

Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Blood-letting  in  Fever.  By  ThonMi»  MilU.  8w>.  )s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Remittant  FtLver  of  Infants.     ByJ.M.  Coley.   Bvo.    7s. 

Medical  Histories  and  Reflections.  By  Johti  Ferriar,  M.  D.  Vol.  IV.  Bvo.  5s. 

Observations  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  cold  and  warm  Sea-bathing.  By  John 
pibney,'M.D.     Bvo.    6a, 

An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Tropical  Disenseo.  By  Jamet  Johosooy 
Esq.    8w.     14s, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Animal  Life;  being  an  Analysis  of  the  P^i]i« 
ciples  of  medical  Science,  with  a  view  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  explanations 
or  the  Phenomena  that  present  themselves  in  Health  and  Disease.  To  which 
is  prefixed  a  general  Outline  of  the  Organs  and  Functions  of  the  Human 
Body.     By  J.  R.  Park,  M.  B.  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.    Bvo.     ll.  5s. 

Engravings  from  Specimens  of  Morbid  Parts,  preserved  in  the  Author's 
(Collection  now  in  Windmill  Street,  and  selected  from  tbe  divisions  inscribed 
Urethra,  Vesica,  Ren  morbosa  et  Isesa.  By  Charles  Bell^  F.  R.  S.  £d.  &c. 
Folio,  ll.  169. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Organic  Lesions  of  the  Heart  and  great 
Vessels.    By  J.  N.Corvisart,  M.  D.    Translated  by  C.  H.  Hebb.  8\'o.  10s.  Gd. 

A  Familiar  Treatise  on  Cutaneous  Diseases.     By  J.  Wilson.     6s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Medicine.  By  Robert  John  Thornton.  S  vols.  8^o. 
IL  12s. 

METAPHYSICS. 

A  Review  of  the  First  Principles  Bishop  of  Berkeley,  Dr.  Reid,  and' 
Professor  Stewart.     By  John  Fearn.     4to.     ll.  5s. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

Practical  Field  Fortification,  illustrated  by  Plates:  forming  the  Second  or 
Supplementary  Volume  to  the  Theory  of  Field  Fortification.  ByC.  Malorti 
4^  Mart^mont,  Master  of  Fortification  and  Artillery  at  Woolwich.    8vo.    6s« 
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MZNZftAI.OGr. 

A  Treatise  on  Diamonds  and  precious  Stones.    By  Jolm  Sfawt.  8va  ISs. 
An  Introduction  Co  Geology.    By  Robert  Bakewell.    8vo.     lis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Description  of  an  Improved  Method  of  delineating  Estates.  By  T.  Homer. 
8vo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Fraternatye  of  Vacabondes,  with  their  proper  Names,  Qualities,  &c 
Printed  1^759  reprinted  1813.    8va    8s. 

The  Wonderful  and  Eccentric  Museum,  or  Magazine  of  Remarkable  Cha- 
racters.   By  —  Kirby.    Vol.  IV.    8vo.    13s. 

A  Collection  of  Curious  and  Interesting  Letters^  translated  from  the 
Originals  in  the  Bodleiao  Library,  with  Biographical  and  literary  Illustrations. 
3  vols.    8vo.    ll.  lls.6d. 

The  Report  for  a  Breakwater  in  Plymouth  Sound.  By  Samuel  Moyle,. 
Civil  Engineer.    4to.     10s.  6d. 

The  Old  SchooL    By  the  Editor  of  Swedish  Letters,  &c  2  vols.   8vo,  128. 

NATURAL   BISTOar. 

A  General  Account  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow.  By  Captain  J. 
Laskey.    8vo.    6s. 

Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phenomena.  By  Thomas  Foster,  F.  L.  S. 
Svo.    7  s.    Boards. 

An  Account  of  Experiments  and  Instruments  depending  on  the  Relations 
•f  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture.    By  John  Leslie,  F.  R.  S.  E.    Svo.    7s.  6d. 

HOVELS. 

Mount  Erin ;  an  Irish  Tale.    2  vols.     12mo.    10s.  6d. 
Read  and  Give  it  a  Name,  a  Novel.    4  vols.    12mo.    ll.  Ss. 
Tales  of  Real  Life.    By  Mrs.  Opie.    3  vols.     12mo.     18s. 
Anselmo,  or  the  Dav  of  Trial,  a  Romance.    4  vols.    12mo.     ll.  Is. 
Age  and  Youth,  or  the  Families  of  Abenstedt.    4  vols.    12mo.    ll.  2s. 
The  Border  Chieftains,  or  Love  and  Chivalry.    3  vols!     12mo.     18s. 
Heroine,  or  Adventures-of  a  Fair  Romance  Readeh    3  vols.     12mo.    18s. 
Cottage  Dialogues  among  the  Peasantry.    Vol.  U.    By  Mary  Leadbeater. 
12mo.    6s. 
Patience  and  Perseverance,  or  the  Modem  Griselda,    4  vols.  ISmo.  IL  2s. 
The  Age  we  live  in,  a  Fragment.    6s. 
Angelina.    By  Mrs.  Robinson.    3  vols.    18s. 
Hope,  or  Judge  without  Prejudice.    4  vols.     ll.  2s. 
The  Ruins  of  Selinunti,  or  the  Val  de  Mauara.    3  vols.    15s. 
Zulma,  and  other  Tales.    By  Madame  de  StaeL    2  vols.    12mo.    10s.  6d. 
Ditto  in  French.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 
Tales  of  the  Dead,  principally  translated  from  tlic  French,    cr.  8vo.    9s. 

POETRT. 

The  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,  and  other  Poems.    Bv  W.  Aliston.    6s. 

Poems  on  various  Occasions.    By  Joseph  Colbeck,  Jun.    ds. 

Althea,  a  Poem.    4to.    5s. 

The  Bees,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Books.    By  J6hn  Evans,  M.D.    Book  lu. 

4to.    7  s. 

Poetical  Sketches  of  Scarborough,  with  21  Engravings  of  Humorpns  Sub- 
jects,    royal  8vo.    ll.  Is. — without  Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

The  Peruvians,  a  Poem,  in  ten  Cantos.     By  Robert  Huish,  Esq.    Svo.  lOs. 

Moscow,  a  Poem.     By  the  Rev.  James  Holmes,    cr.  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Russia,  or  the  Crisis  of  Europe,  a  Poem.    8vo.    6s. 

Tbe  Wanderings  of  Woe,  a  Poem,  with  an  Appemlt^  oontatiiiDg  the  Wrongs 
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of  the  Academical  Clergy,  &c.  &c»  By  tlie  Rev.  James  Cox,  D.D.  of 
Wadham  CoUege,  Oxford,  and  Master  of  Gainsborough  School.     69^ 

Six  Poems,  iilustrative  of  as  many  Engravfngs,  from  elegant  Designs  made 
by  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  dedicated  to  her  Majesty.  4to.  It.  4s. 

Naval  Poems;  viz.  the  Pleasures  of  Naval  Life,  in  three  Cantos,  and  th« 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.     By  Thomas  Dereney,  R.  N.     4to.     li.  Is. 

The  Accepted  Addresses,  or  Praemium  Poetarum;  to  which  is  added, 
Macbeth  Travesty,  &c.    8vo.    6s. 

The  African  Princess,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mary  Elizabeth  Capp. 
8vo.    Ts.  6d. 

Childe  Alarique,  a  Poet's  Reverie.    4to.    15s.    Boards. 

The  Year,  a  Poem.     By  John  Bidlake,  D.  D.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Russian  Chiefs,  an  Ode.    4to.    Ss. 

The  Rival  Roses,  or  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  a  Metridkl  Tale.  2 
Vols.    8vo.     11.  Is. 

The  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake,  a  Poem.    8vo.    Ss. 

The  World  before  the  Flood,  and  other  Poems.  By  James  Montgomery. 
12mo.    8s. 

POIiITICS — POLITICAL   ECONOMY— CATHOLIC    QUESTION. 

Perpetual  War,  the  Policy  of  Mr.  Madison.  By  a  New^  England  Farmer, 
resident  in  Westminster,     8vo.     6s. 

A  Statistical  Chart  of  Europe.  By  Thomas  Myers ;  on  a  Sheet  5s.  6d. — 
mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers,  10s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  ByT.W.Plummer,  Esq.  8vo.  6s. 

Reflections  on  the  present  State  of  Great  Britain,  relating  chiefly  to  its 
Finances.     By  Henry  bt.  George  Tucker,  Esq.     8vo.    6s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Campaign  in  Russia,  containing  Information  drawn 
from  Official  Sources,  and  from  Intercepted  French  Documents,  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  British  Public.  By  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter.  Illustrated  with 
Plans*  &a  of  the  general  Movements  of  both  Armies*  during  their  Advance 
and  Retreat;— and  a  Portrait  of  the  late  General  Kutusoff.  1vol.  4to. 
11.  lis.  6d, 

Letters  on  the  Poor  Laws,  shewing  the  Necessity  of  bringing  them  back 
nearer  to  the  Simplicity  of  their  Ancient  Provisions,  hy  Sir  Egerton 
Bridges, K.  J.  M.  P.  for  Maidstone.    8vo.    5s. 

Letters  of  Britannicus  on  Mr.  Grattan^s  Bill  for  Relief  of  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholicsof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    8vo.    i^s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Administration  in  Ireland,  in  a  Letter 
to  an  English  Member  of  Parliament.    8vo.    28. 6d. 

Neutrality  the  proper  ground  for  Protestant  Dissenters  respecting  the 
Roman  Catholic  Claims.    By  Joseph  Ivimey*     8vo.     Is. 

Reform  of  Parliament  the  Ryin  of  Parliament.  By  U.  Hawkins,  Esq. 
$vo.    68.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Tendency  and  Proceedings  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society;  begun  in  a  Correspondence  l>etween  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Norris,  and  J.  W.  Freshfield,  Esq.  on  the  Expediency  of  forming  an  Auxiliary 
.  Bible  Society  at  Hackney^  ai^l  completed  in  an  Appendix,. containing  all  the 
Public  Docimients  and  Private  Papers  whicii  tHat  measure  occasioned. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  EI.  H.  Korris,  Curate  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Hackney,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.     8vo.     1813.     9s. 

Sequel  to  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  in  which  the  Origin  of  the  Introductory 
Chapters  in  Matthew  and  Luke  is  brought  to  light  from  Josephus,  an'd  in 
which  the  peculiar  articles  of  the  OrthodoiL  Faith  are  traced  to  the  system  of 
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the  GDOsticSy  mho  opposed  the  Oospel  ia  the  days  of  Cbritt  Md  bit  Apotths. 
By  John  Jones.    8vo.     10$.  6d.  ' 

lient  Sermons*  with  Notes,  &c.    By  II.  Cote,  A.  B,    8va    5t. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Willinm  Cobbett,  on  an  Article  in  his  Political  Register, 
entitled  •*  The  Trinity."'^  Bvo.    Ss. 

Strictores  on  some  of  the  PubHcations  of  the  Rev.  ILMarah,  D.D.  By 
Isaac  Milner,  D.  O.  F.  R.  S.    Bvo.    9s. 

Essay  on  the  Equity  of  Divine  Government,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  Divine 
Grace.    By  Edward  Williams,  D.  D.    8vo.    16s. 

History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  Verse.  By  Samuel  Wesley,  AJtf . 
3  vols.    24mo.     13s.  6d. 

A  f^rmon,  preadied  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Tewkesbury,  for  the  Benefit  of 
tlie  School  estahlittlitd  on  the  System  of  the  $ev.  Dr.  Bell.  By  Joha 
KeysaIl,M.A.  F.S.A.     ls.6d. 

**  Sncinianism  Unscriptural ;"  being  an  Eiamination  of  the  Socinian  Notions 
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'VrOVEL-writing  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  addition  which 
-*-^  the  modems  have  made  to  literature,     lu  a  variety  of  other  in- 
stances  they  have  prodigiously  embellidied  and  enlarged  the  struc- 
tin^  bequeathed  to  them  by  antiauity;  but  in  this  they  have  built 
from  the  ground.    Every  thing  that  we  see  of  this  kind  is  planned 
by  their  genius^  and  fabricated  out  of  materials  exclusively  their 
own.     Some  miserable  attempts  of  the  later  Greeks  will  hardly 
be  considered  as  contradicting  this  assertion*     With  the  single  ex-* 
caption  of  the  ^thiopica  of  Heiiodorus,  they  consist  of  a  few  tue^ 
some  stories,  absolutely  void  of  taste,  invention,  or  interest,  with** 
out  influence  even  upon  tlie  declining  literature  of  their  own  age, 
and  in  all  probability  quite   unknown  to   the   real  forerunners 
of  Richardson^  Fieldingi  and  Rousseau.    In  fact  the  means  of 
making  a  novel  did  not  exist.     Slavery  spread  a  gloomy  uniforntity 
over  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Greece  and  Rome.    Hie 
free  citizens  were  chiefly  devoted  to  publick  afiairs,  and  their  pri- 
vate life  exhibited  nothing  but  a  stem  unsocial  strictness  on  the  one 
hand,  or  a  disgusting  shameless  profligacy  on  the  other.    To  them 
Aat  steady  settled  influence  of  women  upon  society  was  utterly 
unknown,  which  in  modern  times  has  given  grace,  variety,  and  in- 
terest to  private  life,  and  rendered  the  delineation  of  it  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  one  of  the  most  instructive  forms  of  compo- 
sition.    Such  persons,  such  feelings,  and  such  events  as  our  novela 
describe  did  not  exist  till  after  the  united  eflect  of  reli^on  and  clii- 
vairy*--of  religion  in  purifving — and  of  chivalry  in  softening  the 
manners  of  men — had  re-civilized  the  world  with  a  more  perfect 
civilization  than  was  consistent  with  the  habits  and  opinions  pre- 
valent in  the  most  polished  states  of  antiquity.     The  comic  theatre 
of  the  ancients,  which  may  be  supposed  to  give  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  their  domestic  habits,  is  baiTen  both  of  character  and  inci- 
dent, and  the  sanie  notions  of  propriety  which  prevented  all  women 
above  the  servile  state  from  appearing  among  tlie  personages  of  a 
comedy,  would  equally  have  excluded  them  from  any  other  work  of 
fiction  drawn  from  private  life.     But  as  soon  as  private  life  ac- 
quired sufiicient  interest  and  variety  to  render  it  worth  describing* 
vol..  X.  NO.  XX.  u  novels 
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novela  were  invented  to  describe  it,  «nd  following  prelty  nearly,  the 
impiovementa  of  sodety,  they  have  now  become  an  important  and 
very  extensive  branch  of  literature.     In   number  they  equal,  in 
popularity  diey  surpass  every  other.  The  public  is  delighted  with  die 
good  ones,  and  content  to  read  those  that  are  bad.    All  classes  of 
readers  find  a  charm  in  the  description  of  scenes  which  every  one 
has  witnessed,  and  of  feelings  with  which  every  heart  sympathizes. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  dignity  of  this  species  of  compo- 
sition has  quite  kept  pace  with  its  popularity — whether  (speaking* 
of  our  own  country  at  least)  people  admire  enough  what  they  like 
perhaps  too  much—- whether  the  same  quantity  of  talent  employed 
with  equal  success  in  any  other  way,  would  not  have  produced 
a  laiger  share  of  fi|me.    The  readers  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of 
Sophocles  and  Shakespeare,  are  not  only  delighted  with  the  genina 
of  these  great  authors,  but  pride  themselves  upon  the  dignity  of 
their  own  occupation.    Nobody  is  at  all  conversant  in  their  woika 
who  is  not  aware  of  the  rank  wluch  they  hold  in  the  republic  of  ie^ 
ters :  but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  of  the  thousands  whaaie 
charmed  with  the  writings  of  Cervantes,  Richardson,  Fielding,  and 
Rousseau,  a  very  large  portion  are  ^uite  unaware  that  they-  are  to 
be  numbered  among  the  most  successful  efforts  of  hunum  wit,  in- 
genuity, and  eloquence.     If  there  is'  a  strong  taste  in  favour  of 
novels,  diere  are  also  some  prejudices  against  them.    There  is 
something  undignified  in  their  name  and  origin.    The  germ  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  those  entertaining,  but  extravagant  and  u»n 
profitable  histories  of  giants,  enchanters,  knights  and  damsfth^ 
which  were  so  eagerly  read  ki  a  stage  of  society  when  the  manneia 
described  in  them  were  not  become  wholly  obsolete,  and  when: 
what  may  be  called  the  romantic  mfthology  stiU  found  a  place  ia 
popular  belief,  but  which  fell  into  discredit  at  a  more  advanced 
period,  and  received  their  death-blow  from  die  wit  of  Cervantea* 
It  happened  too  that  the  earliest  of  those  compositions  to  which, 
we  have  now  agreed  to  confine  the  name  of  novels,  that  is  to*saj> 
the  earliest  fictitious  accounts  of  probable  events  in  private  life, 
were  of  such  a  tendency  that  all  grave  persons  weie  obliged,  and 
all  moral  persons  were  disposed  to  discountenance  them.     Bo€* 
cacio,  who  contributed  so  much  to  refine  the  language,  did  not  a 
little  to  deprave  the  morals,  of  his  country.     He  and  his  whole' 
school  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  description  of  iaiammatoiy 
scenes  and  profl^te  adventures.     Even  the  greater  and  move- 
recent  writers  are  not  free  firom  some  reproach.     Le  Sage's  rognes 
are  a  great  deal  too  agreeable  and  too  prosperous.    RidiardMm 
describes  vice  too  plainly  for  modest  ears.     Rousseau  and  FieldiQg 
are  also  great  offenders — ^though  in  widely  difierent  ways  :   FieUing 
too  often  makes  virtue  ridiculous ;  Rousseau  tries  to  give  dignity 
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•  But  beiides  the  bkoie  juslly  cnst  upon  aooie  of  the  most  cekr 
brated  novels  for  their  immoral  teodency,  we  have  beei^  sometime9 
loclined  to  suspect  that  this  style  of  writing  has  suffered  in  publick 
opinion  by  a  prejudice  derived 'from  that  '  age  of  erudition'  which 
succeeded  the  revival  of  learning.  Whilst  the,  ancients  were  consir 
dered  (and,  fpr  some  time,  justly  considered)  as  the  great  and  only 
Quxiels  of  excellence,  and  whilst  the  successful  imitation  of  their 
voiIes  was  regarded  as  the  highest  point  of  literary  ambition,  a 
species  of  composition  wholly  unknown  to  them  was  not  likely  to 
bis  fairly  appreciated,  whatever  its  intrinsic  merit  might  be.  la 
fact,,  we  find  that  Boccacio  himself  rested  his  chief  title  to  fame^ 
not  «pon  his  immortal '  Decamerone,''but  upon  some  Latin  books^ 
die  very  names  of  which,  though  we  have  often  met  with  them  i|i 
the  literary  history  of  that  age,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  we  dp 
not  recollect.  The  prejudice  was  then  in  its  greatest  force.  It  ha? 
grown  gradually  weaker,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  wholly 
extinct;  but. if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  some  traces  of  it  were 
observable  in  the  literature  of  this  countiy  till  the  very  age  in  which 
we  are  living. 

In  respect  too  of  morality^  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  a  great 
improvemeat  has  taken  place  of  late  years.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that 
the  press  in  £nsl|ind  has  produced  some  profligate  novels,  and 
that  the  press  of  France  has  teemed  with  them.  But  the  most  po- 
pular and  distinguished  works  have  been  quite  free  from  this  dis- 
grace. We  owe  this  improvement  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt, 
|o  the  increased  morality,  or  at  least  decency  of  the  age,— rpartly 
too,  as  we  are  inclined  to  dunk,  to  the  circumstance  of  this  branch 
of  literature  having  fallen  very  much  into  the  hands  of  the  other 
sex,  who  are  restrained  by  education,  disposition,  and  custom  within 
those  bounds  which  havje  been  too  frequently  passed  by  the  cele- 
brated writers  of  whom  we  have  just  ventured  to  complain.  In- 
deed it  is  a  task  for  which  women  appear  to  be  particularly  well 
qualified.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  gifted  with  a  nice  perr- 
ception  of  the  various  snadejs  of  character  and  manners.  This  fa- 
culty is  cultivated  by  constant  habit.  Private  life  is  every  thing  to 
them.  The  laws  of  society  confine  them  within  its  sphere,  and  tfiey 
are  therefore  likely  to  observe  it  with  care  and  to  describe  it  witn 
precision*  In  France  the  most  eminent  writers  of  this  class  are 
females,  and  in  England  we  can  boast  several  who  amply  maintain 
the  credit  of  their  sex  and  nation — particularly  Madame  D'Arblay^ 
(Miss  Bumey,)  and  the  lady  whose  last  publication  is  now  before  us. 
Of  this  work  it  is  our  duty  to  render  some  account  to  our  rea* 
ders,  but  we  trust  we  may  be  allowed  in  the  first  place  to  offer  to 
them  some  general' remarks  upon  an  author  already  so  well  and  sp 
advantageously  known  to  the  wcnrld.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to 
do  Wf  because  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  diat  vigour  and  originality 
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wrfaich  are  among  the  principal  characteristics  of  geniosi  has  struck 
but  a  line  of  writing  peculiar  to  herself — a  line  which  it  required 
^considerable  boldness  to  adopt,  and  no  common  talents  to  execute 
with  effect.     Not  onlj  has  Miss  Edgeworth  interdicted  to  herself 
all  those  unfair  and  discreditable  modes  of  obtaining  popularity  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded^  but  she  has  also  voluntarily  re* 
Dounced  many  others  that  may  be  deemed  fair,  and  comparatively 
harmless.     We  do  not  mean  to  speak  merely  of  the  entire  absence 
of  castles,  dnmr-bridges,  spectres,  banditti-caves,  forests,  moonlight 
and  other  scenes,  which  have  furnished  to  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  and  her 
school  many  a  gorgeous  and  terrific  tale.    Her  most  distinguished 
contemporaries  have  been  content  to  forego  these  easy  embellish* 
ments.     But  she  has  made  some  sacrifices  which,  if  we  are  not 
much  mistaken,  are  peculiarly  her  own.    Her  pictures  are  all 
drawn  in  the  soberest  colours.     She  scarcely  makes  use  of  a  sii^le 
tint  that  is  warmer  than  real  life.     No  writer  recurs  so  rarely,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  interest,  to  the  stronger  and  more  im-* 
petuous  feelings  of  our  nature.     Even  love,  the  most  powerful 
passion  that  acts  within  the  sphere  of  domestic  life — ^the  presiding 
deity  of  the  novel  and  the  drama,  is  handled  by  her  in  a  way  very 
different  from  that  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it 
treated  in  works  of  fiction.    In  them  we  find  it  represented  some* 
times  as  a  guilty,  sometimes  as  an  innocent,  but  generally  as  an 
irresbtible  impulse — as  a  feeling  which  springs  up  spontaneously 
in  the  human  breast, — now  as  a  weed — now  as  a  flower — ^but 
whether  as  a  weed  or  as  a  flower,  not  to  be  eradicated.    The  old 
rule  was  for  heroes  and  heroines  to  fall  suddenly  tod  irretrievablj 
into  love — if  they  fell  in  love  with  the  right  person  so  much  the 
better — if  not,  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  the  novel  ended  unhap- 
pily.   And  above  all,  it  was  held  quite  irregular  for  the  most  rea« 
sonable  people  to  make  any  use  whatever  of  their  reason  on  the 
most  important  occasion  of  their  lives.    Miss  Edgeworth  has  pre- 
sumed to  treat  this  mishty  power  wi&  hr  less  reverence.    She  has 
analyzed  it,  and  found  that  it  does  not  consist  of  one  simple  ele^ 
ment,  but  that  several  common  ingredients  enter  into  its  compo* 
sition^^habit— esteem — a  belief  of  some  corresponding  sentiment 
— >and  of  some  suitableness  in  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
the  party.     She  has  pronounced  that  reason,  timely  and  vigor- 
ous!;^ applied,  is  almost  a  specific — and  following  up  this  bold 
empirical  line  of  practice,  she  has  actually  produced  cases  of  the 
entire  cure  of  persons  who  had  laboured  under  its  operation. 
Having  mastered  love^  of  course  she  treats  the  minor  passions  with 
very  little  ceremony,  and  indeed  she  brings  them  out  so  curbed, 
watched,  and  circumscribed,  that  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  them  range  at  large  would  hardly  know  them  in  their  new 
trammels.    Her  fitvourite  qualities  are  prudence,  firmness^  temper, 

and 
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and  that  active,  vigilant  good  sense,  which,  without  checking  the 
course  of  our  kindly  afltectioiis,  exercises  its  influence  at  every 
moment,  and  surveys  deliberately  the  mouves'  and  conse(]|uence8  of 
every  action.  Utility  is  her  object,  reason  and  experience  her 
means.  She  makes  vastly  less  allowance  than  has  been  usually 
made  for  those  *  amiable  weaknesses,'  '  sudden  impulses,'  *  uncon« 
troulable  emotions,'  which  cut  so  great  a  figure  in  the  works  of  her 
predecessors.  Her  heroes  and  heroines  are  far  more  thinkii^, 
cautious,  philosophizing  persons  tiiaii  ever  before  were  produced  in 
that  character.  She  is,  m  fiict,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  m 
word,  an  anti-sentimental  novelist.  Her  books  so  far  from  lend* 
ing  any  countenance  to  vice,  even  in  its  most  refined  and  agreeable 
form,  afford  some  of  the  best  lessons  of  practical  morality  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  They  teach,  not  merely  by  dry  general 
maxims  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  splendid  examples  on  the  other,  but 
by  reasons  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  themselves,  what  is 
the  right  mode  of  condnct  in  circumstances  of  difliculty  or  tempta- 
tion. She  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  point  out  by  the  discos- 
aion  of  cases  judiciously  selected,  or  ingeniously  invented,  what  is 
the  road  by  which  virtue  conducts  us  to  happiness.  There  is  hardly 
any  good  quality  to  which  Miss  Edge  worth  has  not  contributed 
her  powerful  recommendation;  but  the  ultimate  rewards  of  steadi* 
Bess,  independence,  and  honest  persevering  exertion,  are  those  she 
is  fondest  of  setting  before  our  eyes,  and  we  thi^k  her  choice  ia 
aanctioned  by  the  value  of  the  doctrines  whidi  she  inculcates. 
She  has,  doubtless,  observed  that  this  mode  of  instruction  is  not 
aulapted  to  those  cases  in  which  to  deviate  from  virtue  is  palpably 
m  crime.  It  is  to  the  decalogue,  and  to  the  terrors  of  the  law  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  prevention  of  these  graver  and  mor^  striking 
offences.  But  men  become  fickle  and  infioTent,  and  rely  upon  others 
to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves,  before  they  have 
remarked  the  beginning  of  the  evil,  without  foreseeing  its  con- 
sequences, and  without  bein^  able  to  apply  a  remedy.  It  is  to 
guard  against  these  bad  habits  of  mind — ^the  causes  of  so  much 
failure,  disgrace,  and  misery,  that  Miss  Edgewordi  has  principally 
directed  her  attention,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  does  not 
contain  some  exhortation— direct  or  indirect— by  precept  or  ex- 
ample to  controul  our  passions  and  to  exert  our  faculties.  There 
are  hardly  any  works  of  the  kind  Chat  young  persons  can  read  viith 
ao  much  benefit.  To  their  minds  she  constantly  presents,  in  vari- 
ous shapes,  and  with  a  thousand  illustrations,  this  ^at  and  salutary 
maxim — that  nothing  is  to  be  learnt,  and  very  little  to  be  gained 
without  labour — severe  and  continued  labour.  But  she  does  not 
forget^  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  this  somewhat  unpalatable 
doctrine,  to  shew  with  equal  care  and  truth  that  labour  becomes 
vastly  less  irksome  by  habit — that  judiciously  directed  it  seldom 
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fidk  of  its  object — that  lazinessa,  even  to  those  vfaose  rank 
I6rtu|ie  skreen  them  from  its  most  dreadful  consequences— poverty 
and  contempt — is  in  itself  wearisome  and  painful — tlmt  the  pauses 
and  recreations  of  successful  diligence  comprize  within  them  more 
cheerfulness  and  real  gratification  than  are  spread  over  the  .whole 
surface  of  a  merely  pleasurable  life.  With  this  view- her  princnpsi 
characters  are  represented  as  persons  of  good,  but  not  of  «xtrao»- 
dinary  faculties;  they  do  nothing  suddenly  and  *  per  saliumy*  mad 
their  success  and  attainments  are  no  more  than  what  half  the  world 
may  hope  to  equal  by  following  the  same  means.  She  deals  in 
examples^  not  in  wonders;  her's  are  models  of  imitable  eiDcellenoe^ 
and  she  rarely  abuses  the  license  of  fiction  to  exhibit  those  nuracn* 
lous  combinations  of  virtue  and  talents,  which,  though  they  delight 
lis  for  a  moment  with  the  image  of  perfection,  serve  to  perplex  and 
discourage  not  to  guide  the  ordinary  race  of  mortals. 

Our  readers  we  presume  are  aware^  and  if  they  are  not  they  will 
be  veryfar  from  doing  justice  to  Miss  Edgewordi's  merits,  that  so 
far  as  effect  is  concemedii  this  uniform  systematic  preferonceof  what 
is  useful  to  what  is  tplendidj  is  a  prodigious  disadvantage.  It  is 
upon  dazzling  characters,  in  which  virtue  bordering  in  its  excess  npon 
the  cbntiguous  faulty  more. resembles  a  generous  instinct^  than  a 
quality  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  reason,  that  the  writers  of 
novels  have  justly  relied  for  securing  the  public  attention.  Dis- 
cretion and  a  logical  head,  they  thought  by  no  means  fit  for  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  romance.  And  undoubtedly  if  eflfect  were 
die  only  object,  they  did  much  better  with  rash  courage,  iacoosi* 
derate  generosity,  hasty  confidence,  and  love  ardent  and  irresistible 
at  first  sight,  qualities  infinitely  more  attractive  to  the  bulk  of  man* 
kind,  than  those  with  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  ventured  to  in* 
vest  the  principal  persons  of  her  drama.  If  then,  in  spite  of  sa*> 
crifices  to  which  hardly  any  one'else  has  submitted,  ^e  has  contrived 
to  render  her  works  highly  entertaining  and  popular,  she  surely  de« 
serves  double  praise ;  not  merely  for  having  surmounted  a  difikulty, 
which,  when  that  difficulty  has  been  made  only  for  the  purpose  of 
being  surmounted,  ia-aimerit  of  a  very  inferior  order,  but  because  the 
purpose  for  which  she  voluntarily  encountered  it,  was  highly  usefial 
and  important. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  she  has  brought  very  coasi* 
derable  telents  and  acquirements,  various  reading,  knowledge  which, 
though  she  is  too  judicious  to  display  it  with  ostentation,  seems  to 
be  both  extensive  and  accurate ;  a  nice  observation  of  manners  and 
character,  both  in  individuals  and  in  Society ;  a  clear,  easy,  unen- 
cumbered  style,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ndiculous.  Her  two 
strong  points  are  good  sense  and  humour,  and  it  is  .by  the  buoyant 
power  of  her  humour,  that  she  has  been  able  to  diffuse  among  the 
publick  so  large  a  portion  of  her  good  sense. .  Nothing  can  be 
(  more 
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mm^ecliaste  aod  correct^  and  aithe  same  time  lAore  ludicrousi  <baB 
the  representation  of  themselves,  which  her  characters  are  made  tb 
give  in  their  own  conversation.  Hiat  oonditioh  so  indispensable  to 
the  true  comic,  their  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  effect  they  are 
producing,  is  strictly  observed.  The  hand  of  the  author  is  never 
peffoeived,  (as  it  aknost  constantly  is  in  our  modern  comedies,  to 
the  entire  disgust  of  all  persons  of  tolerable  taste,)  but  they  are  led 
ki  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable,  and  without  saying  any 
thing  that  they  might  not  be  supposed  to  say,  to  cover  themselves 
with  ridicule.  The  absolute  want  of  colouring  and  exaggeration, 
only  serves  to  improve  the  picture,  and  strengtnens  the  impression 
idmost  up  to  that  of  the  same  circumstances  in  real  life.  We  have 
always  thought  these  dramatic  parts  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  books, 
which  indeed  take'  up  a  considerable  share  of  them,  very  much  the 
best ;  and  it  is  to  this  remarkable  talent  for  humour,  that  she  is  in- 
debted for  the  popularity  she  enjoys  in  spite,  dot  only  of  the  disad- 
vantages to  which  (as  we  have  already  observed)  she  has  spontane- 
ously submitted,  but  also  of  some  defects  which  we  shall  now, 
diough  utiwillingly,  proceed  to  notice. 

In  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  material  branches  of  novel- 
writing,  that  of  framing  a  story,  she  is  remarkably  deficient.  It 
must  at  the  same  time  be  owned,  that  thk  art  when  carried  to  its 
h^hest  pitch,  is  a  great  and  therefore  uncommon  specimen  of 
genius  and  skill.  Indeed  if  we  were  to  mention  that  which,  in  a 
choice  of  excellences,  we  most  admire  in  Fielding's  great  work,  it 
would  pertiaps  be  that  wonderful  variety  of  incidents  arising  with- 
out improbability,  and  introduced  without  confusion,  aud  tending 
through  a  story  constantly  rising  in  interest,  to  an  unforeseen  catas- 
trophe. Any  comparison  witil  so  happy  an  effort  of  so  great  a 
master,  would  necessarily  be  uidair ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  this 
respect  Miss  Edgeworth  is  inferior,  not  only  to  those  that  are  gene- 
ndiy  her  superiors,  but  to  many  among  those  that  are  vastly  below 
her  in  every  thing  else.  She  has  little  fertility  in  contriving,  and 
e^l  less  dexterity  in  combining  events.  It  is  \ii  characters  that 
she  shines;  when  she  attempts  to  give  interest  to  events,  it  is 
aknost  always  at  the  expense  of  nature  and  probability.  Her  nar^ 
rative  is  hammered  out  '  invit&  Miaervft,'  and  she  never  would 
have  attempted  it  at  all,  except  as  aconvenient  vehicle  for  sketches 
of  life  and  manners. 

On  her  morality,  we  have  bestowed  its  due  praise.  It  is  of  that 
sort  which  is  most  calculated  to  do  real  practical  good ;  but  the 
desire  of  instructbig  is  too  little  disguised.    The  reader  sees  too 

Elainly  that  he  is  under  discipline.      There  is  too  much  downright 
(ctiiring.    The*  serious  pans  have  a  prim  didactic  air.    The  lesser 
mles  of  conduct  are  deduced,;  truly  enough,  but  with  too  much* 
parade  of  accuracy  and  strictness,  from  general  principles.    We 
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know  how  necessary  the  sqvare  and  the  nde  are  to  the  architecti 
but  we  do  not  like  to  see  the  chalk-marks  upon  the  building. 
Morality  ought  not  to  smell  of  the  lamp.  It  has  been  Miss 
Edgeworth's  fancy  to  give  all  her  virtuous  characters  a  tincture  of 
science,  and  to  make  them  fond  of  chemistry  and  mechanics*  We 
have  no  sort  of  objection  to  see  them  endowed  with  this  useAd 
knowledge^  pfovided  it  does  not  prevent  tliem  from  having  nther 
more  warmth,  and  rather  more  grace.  To  say  the  truth,  we  are 
inclined  to  tliink.  that  in  avoiding  the  common  error  of  novel-wri- 
ters who  make  morality  depend  too  much  upon  feelingi  and  too 
little  upon  the  understanding,  she  has  not  completely  escaped  the 
opposite  fault,  but  has  ascribed  too  large  a  share  of  it  to  (he  head 
and  too  little  tq  the  heart. 

We  proceed  to  what  is  immediately  before  us.  The  character  we 
have  given  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings  in  general  is  applicable^ 
without  any  material  aUeration,  to  these  volumes.  We  eonfeSs, 
however,  that  we  think  them  inferior— :(a  good  deal  inferior) — to 
the  best  of  her  former  productions.  The  length  of  the  work  makes* 
her  deficiency  in  the  art  of  framing  a  story  more  cimspicuous  and 
l€»s  CKCUsable.  We  are  carried  on  easily  aqd  [deasantly  for  a  short 
distance  by  mere  sketches  and  dialogues,  and  we  excuse  the  want 
of  skill  in  a  tale  that  is  to  end  so  soon.  But  when  the  same  per- 
sonages are  to  be  kept  upon  the  stage  through  four  whole  volumes, 
it  is  but  reasonable  that  such  a  demand  upon  our  atteotioo  riiould 
be  supported  by  a  proportionate  interest  in  the  characters  and  situ^ 
ations.  We  expect  invention,  combination,  unity;  and  the  aln 
seiKe  of  these  qualities  is  a  just  cause  of  disappointment  They 
come  strictly  within  the  tsrms  of  the  author's  implied  ei^gement 
to  th^  reader.  In  *  Patronage'  the  persons  come  m  and  out,  exhibit 
themselves,  and  describe  othBrs->--in  an  agreeable  way  enough,  but 
without  our  w^U  knowii^  why  they  came  or  why  they  went-*, 
without  our  much  caring  whether  or  not  they  ever  appear  again." 
The  author  toq  b^gms  to  flag.  She  seems  encumbered  by  the 
unsuccessful  care  of  an  uausud  number  of  persons  and  events,  and 
her  powers  of  entertainn»ent  are  less  at  her  command.  *  Patronage' 
is  in  fact  another  '  Tale  of  Fashionable  Life,'  ^most  as  long  as 
all  the  preceding  ones  put  together,  and  yet  we  doubt  whether 
more  passages  of  distinguished  merit  could  be  selected  from  it 
than  could  be  matched  from  the  '  Absentee,'  though  it  occupies 
three  times  the  space.  Indeed  if  we  might  venture  to  offer  our 
advice  to  a  person  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  distinguished  reputation^ 
it  would  be  to  revert  to  her  former  method,  and  to  break^down  her 
sketches  mto  tales  of  a  more  mani^able  length.  She  would  thus 
better  consult. the  convenience  of  her  readersi  and  at  die  same  time 
give  freer  scope  to  her  own  faculties  in  that  stvle  in  which  she  really 
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fnoeiBf  by  not  tasking  them  for  an  exertion  to  which  th^y  are  not 
adapted. 

There  are  no  Ifish  chariicters  in  '  Patronage/  (O'Brien  is  scarcely 
an  exception,)  perhaps  Miss  Edgeworth  thought  the  subject  was 
exhausted.  We  are  sorry  for  it.  Some  of  her  hapniest  efforts 
have  been  employed  upon  the  description  of  them.  Miss  £dge- 
worth  knows  tbe  Irish  nation  thoroughly — ^not  merely  m  those 
broader  and  more  general  characteristics  that  distinguish  it  from 
this  and  from  all  other  nations,  but  in  those  nicer  shades  that  mark 
each  class  of  society.  Ail  the  materials  are  drawn  from  her  own 
stores,  and  she  is  iiever  obliged  to  supply  the  defect  of  actual  ob- 
servation by  hearsay  4n  conjecture.  Perfect  acquaintance  with  her 
subject  gave  freedom  aiid  origuiality  to  every  stroke  of  her  pencil, 
and  enabled  her  at  once  tp  delight  and  instruct  the  publick,  to 
which,  generally  speaking,  die  peculiar  manners  of  Ireland  were 
less  known  than  those  of  Otabeite.  Her  merit  was  not  that  of  de- 
scribing what  had  never  been  described  before-^it  was  greater,  it 
wes  that  of  describing  well  what  had  been  described  ill--of  substi- 
tuting accuiate  finished  resemblanees,  for  clumsy  confused,  daubings 
by  the  sign-post  artists  of  modem  comedy. 

But  when  the  scene  is  purely  English,  Miss  Edgeworth  appears 
to  much  less  advantage.  Lake  the  giant,  she  grows  feeble  when 
her  strei^;th  is  no  longer  recruited  from  her  native  soil.  Her  gaiety 
flags  as  she  recedes  from  lutture  land  observation.  Her  comic 
scenes  are  diminished  in  number  and  even  in  spirit.  For  the  first 
time,  she  has  had  recourse  to  exaggeration  to  nroduce  mterest,  and 
tried  the  effect  of  high  colouring  and  artificial  contrasts  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  mitural  tints  which  she  used  to  represent  With  so 
much  grace. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  it  is  not  diflkult  to  explain  without 
supposing  that  the  talents  of  the  author  are  decayed,  or  exhausted ; 
or  that  indolence  has  betrayed  her  into  neglect.  The  fisct,  if  we 
have  been  rightly  informed,  is,  that  Miss  Edgeworth,  though  en- 
joying the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
this  country,  and  the  esteem  of  all,  has  taken  only  an  occasioual  and 
cursory  view  of  Ei^lish  society.  Her*s  have  been  *  like  angel 
visits,  few  and  far  between.'  Characters  have  passed  before  her 
in  rapid  succession,  like  *  ombres  Cbinoises,'  without  giving  time 
for  the  keenest  eye  to  mark  them  with  sufficient  precision.  Ire* 
land  (as  we  have  before  remarked)  was  a  subject  untouched,  except 
by  coarse  unskilful  hands;  but  in  the  description  of  English  man- 
ners she  has  to  contend  with  talents  at  least  equal,  and  with  oppor- 
tunities far  superior  to  her  own.  In  England  she  can  only  glean, 
in  Ireland  the  whole  harvest  was  to  be  reaped  by  her. 

But  while  we  point  out  these  defects,  and  take  the  liberty  to 
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metitioti  the  cause  from  nrfiich  we  iip|>rebend  diey  prdeeed>  we  Aotikl 
do  injustice  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  ill  express  our  own  opiilioni 
if  we  did  not  allow  that  ev«n  in  the  description  of  English  eharad^rs, 
she  has  oftener  succeeded  than  failed.  The  portraits  wouM  have 
been  improved  by  a  few  more  sittings— -something  as  to  feature-' 
atill  more*  as  to  *  costmne/  Or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  thos^ 
pictures  that  are  designed  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  countenance 
of  a  whole  class,  would  have  been  rendered  more  like  by  a  longer 
•bso^ration  of  a  greater  number  of  individuals.  Still,  however, 
they  are^  for  the  most  part,  lively  and  striking  resemblances.  But 
Miss  E^eworth  i»  an  observe  of  no  common  kind ;  keen,  accu- 
fate,  and  impartial.  Nothing  is  lost  upon  her.  She  possesses  in 
a  high  degree  what  is  sometimes  called  an  intuitive  judgment  of 
character^  one  of  those  delicafee  and  rapid  operations  of  the  mind, 
wbidi  is  seldom  analyzed  even  by  those  who  perforin  it  with  the 
most  ease  and  certainty;  the  result  of  a  practised  acuteness,  hy 
which  they  are  enabled  to  catch,  as  they  rise,  at  all  the  fine  cranes- 
cent  indications  of  habit  or  passion,  and  to  deduce  from  them 
instant  and  certain  condnsioos.  It  is  this  faculty  by  which  Miss 
Edgeworth  has  in  a  wonderful  d^ree,  though  not  wholly,  made 
«p  for  the  want  of  more  extensive  experience,  add  which,  added 
to  experience,  would  place  her  at  die  head  of  one  branch  of  her 
art. 

Indeed,  as  it  is,  what  we  have  to  complain  of  in  her  represeiita* 
tion  of  society,  is  not  so  much  the  inaccuracy  of  any  particular 
sketches,  as  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  group.  She  produces 
an  erroneous  impression,  not  by  describing  a  character  in  any  partH 
eular  class  that  la  not  r^ly  to  be  found  in  it,  but  by  exhibiting 
proportions  of  good  and  ill  in  each,  different  from  those  that  exist 
m  real  life ;  by  drawing  too  many  favourable  specimens  from  some 
classes,  and  too  many  unfavourable  ones  from  others.  This  is  a 
most  successful,  and  when  it  is  intentional,  a  most  insidious  mode 
of  misrepresentation,  because  it  is  not  liable  to  a  direct  charge  of 
ihlsehood.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  Miss  Edgewortfa  has  almost 
unconsciously  displayed  the  genuine,  though  erroneous  inclination  of 
her  own  mind,  and  that  if  she  misleads  tiie  public,  she  has  begua 
by  misleading  herself. 

We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  and  ourselves  by  presenting  to 
diem  an  abridged  account  of  the  story  of  '  Patronage.'  Hie 
greater  part  of  those  have  in  all  probability  read  it  already,  and 
besides,  the  story  is  always  the  worst  part  of  Miss  Edgewortfa's 
novel.  Even  to  those  that  have  not,  the  remarks  we  are  about  to 
make,  will  be  sufficienriy  intelligible. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  whom  Miss  Edgewordi  s^ma 
to  view  with  no  very  charitable  feelings — these  who  are  engaged 

in 
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in  BmbitMUt  {Ninoits  and  those  who  compose  what  19  sooietiniefe 
called  '  fashionable  company'  in  the  metropolis.  We  say  9eem$f 
for  it  is  not  a  supposition  capable  of  direct  proofs  We  judge  how- 
ever by  what  will  not  be  considered  «n  wihtr  critei^on,  her  unia* 
YburaUe  representation. of  the  characters^  she  draws  from  either. 
Loid  Oldboroughy  for  instance^  is  the  principal  member  of  a  cabi* 
net  composed  (with  the  single  exception  of  himself)  entirely  of 
knaves  and  fools — wbo^  accoinding  to  an  almost  exploded  cant,  are 
described  to  be  wholly  occupied  in  plotting  each  other's  ruin. 
But  is  even  the  portrait  of  Lord  Oldborough,  able  indeed  and  up* 
Rght — but  stem,  unjust^  and  a  contemner  of  the  principles  of  freb* 
doro, — meant  for  a  class  of  English  stateamen?  If  it  is  not,  it  is 
Mseleas-Hf  it  ia,  we  must  |{ake  the  liberty  to  ^estion  its  accuracy* 
Faotiouaneas;  intemperance,  perhaps  even  insincerity  1  may  be  juatlyi 
laid  to  tfaek  chaige^i  bttt  we  utterly  deny  that  the  want  of  the  social 
affections^  still  Im  cruelty,  has  been  chaiacteristic  of  those  who 
hK9^  emoyed  grsat  power  in  •  this  country*  Lord  Oldboroughy 
whom  by  the  bye  Mias  Edgeworth  afterwards  speaks  of  as  a 
atricdy  Jusi  man,  is  represented  as  d^rous^  for  political  prn^ 
poses,  to  marry  his  niece  to  a  person  of  high  rank  and.  powerful 
eoanections..  The  lady,  just  beifove'the  whde  a&ir  issetUed,  falls 
in  love  with  a  yomig  officer,  and  Lord  Oldborough  to  get  him  oul 
of  the  way,  sends  his  regiment  abroad,  and,  to  make  surer  work, 
chttses  a  ^ace  in  the  West  Indies  where  the  fever  was  then. raging, 
as  the  place  of  its  destination.  Again  we  ask,  is  this  a  mere  fancy 
piece;  neither. the  copy  nor  even  the^ resemblance  of  any  tfaai^  in 
leal  life?  We  may  venture,  without  hesitation,  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  Miss  Edgeworth  b  oertunly  not  now  banning  to  write 
novels  upon  a  plan  which  must  render  them  less  instructive  as 
weU  as  less  entertaining  than  the  Arabian  Nights.  Neither  is  it 
some  particular  person  and  some  particular  transaction  to  which 
she  means  to  point.  That  would  be  alike  inc<Hisislettt  with  die 
rules  of  this  species  of  composition,  and  with  her  own  Justice  and 
good  sense.  There  only  remains  a  third  supposition.  She  must 
mean,that  crimes  of  this  sort,  for  crimes  they  are,  and  of  a  very 
dark  dye,  have  been  committed  by  English  ministers  too  com- 
monly, to  excite  any  very  strong  feeling  of  self-condemnation  in  the 
mind  of  the  perpetrators ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Old-* 
borough's  conscience  ever  reproached  him  with  what  he  had  done. 
Now  this  we  maintain  to  be  a  gross  misconception,  and  consequent 
misrepresentation,  of  the  character  of  an  important  class  of  men. 
We  say  nothing  as  to  the  improbability  of  the  particular  fact  su{>* 
posed,  official  difficulties,  want  of  power  in  any  individual,  daqger 
of  detection,  &c.;  but  speaking  more  generally,  we  are  persuaded, 
that  publick  men  in  this  country,  and  in  this  age,  have  not  so  con- 
ducted 
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ducted  themselves  as  to  deserfe  that  the  spirit  of  such  a  tnmsactioB 
should  be  imputed  to  them  ;  or  in  other  worda,  thatthe^  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  justice,  humanity,  and  pubhck  doty,  to 
pivate  interest  or  private  vengeance.  We  know  how  difficult  it 
18  to  prove  a  negative  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  but  that  only  affords 
an  additional  argument  against  throwing  out  unfavourable  insintt* 
ations  when  th^  are  not  perfectly  well  founded.  We  should  be 
living  under  a  govehiment  very  different  from  that  of  England,  if  a 
regiment  were  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  West  indies  because  a  fool- 
ish girl  of  quality  happened  to  fancy  herself  in  love  widi  the  lieu* 
tenantHTolonel.  In  anotheir  place,  we  have  a  '  diatribe'  not  veiy 
judiciously  introduced,  we  thmk,  upon  the  rigbt  of  impressment ;  a 
subject  which  faction  itself  has  hitherto  left  untoucheid,  but  which 
under  proper  management  may  one  day  ripen  iutd  a  firstnrate 
grievaiioe>  and  become  the  parent  of  as  numerous  a  progeny  of 
patriots  as  the  borottgk^mongeriHg  si/9Um  itself.  Miss  Edge* 
wordi,  however,  is  quite  welcome  to  make  the  most  of  any  evils 
that  actually  exist;  but  she  should  carefully  avoidemploying  her 
popularity  and  influence  to  create  a  belief  in  such  as  are  pufely 
imaginary. 

The  character  of  Lord  Oldboroogh,  though  distorted  to  ^ve  it 
a  greater  appearance  of  strength,  is  much  the  nM>st  interesting  in 
the  book.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
introducing  ministers  of  state  among  the  '  dramatis  personsa'  in  a 
novel.  Not  indeed  from  any  undue  reverence  or  admiralio»-for 
that  order  of  men,  but  from  reasons  purely  literary.  In  the  first 
place,  these  personages  are  of  a  size  disproportioned  to  that  of  the 
other  figures,  and  throw  those  who  were  designed  to  be  the  prin* 
cipal  characters,  into  the  shade.  Again,  we  think  it  adds  very 
much  to  that  air  of  probability  upon  which  so  much  of  the  plea- 
sure we  feel  in  reading  fictitious  history  depends,  when  the  charao> 
ters  are  drawn  each  from  a  class  of  persons  sufficiently  numeroos  to 
aUow  us  to  suppose  that  their  prototypes  actually  exist  in  nature. 
With  respect  to  a  character  placed  by  the  imagination  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  small  and  very  distinguished  class  of  real  perscms,  this 
illusion  cannot  exist.  Our  minds  instantly  run  over  the  list  of 
great  statesmen  in  oiu*  own  time — we  find  no  person  like  Lord 
Oldborough,  and  a  great  part  of  our  interest  in  his  character  is 
destroyed  by  constantly  recollecting  not  only  that  he  did  not  exist, 
but  that  he  could  not  have  existed. 

When  the  class  is  narrowed  to  a  single  individual  the  objection 
of  course  is  so  much  the  stronger ;  the  improbability  of  cfaiancter 
becomes  quite  insupportable.  But  we  shall  be  told,  and  indeed 
we  believe  it  is  generally  understood,  that  the  kin|  and  the  chief- 
Justice  are  portraits.    So  much  the  worse.    Thimuxture  of  reality 

with 
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with  fiction  spoils  botb.  The  hbtorical  part  suffers  in  dignity, 
and  the  fictitious  part  loses  the  very  semblance  of  truth.  AU  rea^ 
ders  of  taste  are  mocked  by  die  combination.  It  produces  an  un- 
jfdeasant  effect  resemUing  diat  of  a  ray  of  sunriiine  darting  through 
a  single  chink  into  a  room  lighted  up  by  artificial  means*  It  is  like 
iht  *  real  cascade'  playing  amidst  shrubs  of  wire,  and  rocks  of 
pasteboard.  The  cabinet  of  the  reigmug  sovereign  is  no -fit  place 
for  the  scenery  of  a  novel.  We  say  nothing  of  any  other  conside* 
rations  that  might  forbid  their  introduction,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  ia 
contrary  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  rules  of  propriety  and  good 
taste  which  gov^sm  this  species  of  composition-—and  we  take  the 
liberty  to  advise  Miss  Edgeworth,  whenever  she  is  again  disposed 
to  present  to  the  public  an  unfavourable  representation  of  the  king. 
Or  a  vehement  panegyric  on  one  of  his  Iaw-K)fiicer8y  to  chuse  fot 
them  some  more  suitable  vehicle  than  the  pages  of  a  romance* 
The  king  indeed  contributes  somewhat  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
plot,  but  the  chief-justice  is  introduced  merely  as  an  ornamental 
personage,  and  the  story  stands  stock  still  for  several  pages  whilst 
his  lordship  is  immeasurably  praised,  both  by  the  author  of  the  nar» 
rative  ^  in  proprift  person^/  and  in  letters  from  Mr.  Alfred  Percy, 
a  young  barrister  who  has  sometimes  the  honour  to  dine  with  him. 
Whether  or  not  the  resemblance  is  correct  we  are  not  ourselves 
able  to  judge,  but  sdect  some  of  the  principal '  traits'  for  the  sake 
of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  better  informed.  '  He  is  one  of  those 
bwyers  who  have  combined  judgment  with  wit,  industry  with 
genios,  law  with  eloquence.'  He  possesses  perfect  conversational 
'  tact' — remembers  Lord  Chesterfield's  maximsi  and  therefore 
knows  how  to  listen  as  wdl  as  how  to  talk — is  not  one  of  those 
learned  men  that  have  become  epicure*— thinks  that  no  man  can 
apeak  well  in  public  who  does  not  feel  it  as  a  moral  impossibility 
that  he  shoiild  say  any  thing  vulgar.  We  take  for  granted  that  be 
is  a  distinguished  friend  to  the  freedom  6f  the  press,  or  he  would 
hardly  have  obtained  so  much  valuable  praise  from  Miss  Edgeworth, 
who,  as  appears  from  several  passives  in  her  writings,  is  animated 
by  a  more  than  ordinary  zeal  upon  that  sul^ect* 

It  is  not  because  '  it  is  disagreeable  to  us  to  listen  to  praises  in 
which  we  have  no  manner  of  share,'  which  Miss  Edgeworth  seems 
to  think  is  the  only  reason  any  one  can  have  for  disGldng  this  long- 
encomium,  that  we  have  expressed  our  disapprobation  of  this  pas* 
■age,  but  because  we  consnier  it  as  a  signal  departure  from  her 
usuaf  good  sense  and  good  taste.  We  feel  too  much  respect  for 
her  to  imagine  that  it  is  any  thing  but  the  genuine  ^expression  of 
her  own  sincere,  disinterested,  thotigh  perhaps  somewhat  exagge* 
fated  opinion.  But  forcibly  to  traiDsplant  from  real  and  public 
life  such  a  character  as  that  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  into  the  un- 
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ccmgeniia]  6oii  of  a  romance,  for  the  purpose- of  bestowing  upov 
htm,  and  upoq  all  that  belong  to  faitn,  a  lengthened^  and  elaborats 
eulogy,  looks  too  like  flattery — ^and,  in  an  unknown  or  leas  respect*^ 
able  author,  we  should  have  undoubt^ly  considered  it  as  flattery  of 
BO  very  delicate  or  skilful  kind.  Miss  Edgeworth  we  readily  and 
sincerely  acquit  of  all  but  want  of  judgment. 

The  law  and  its  professors  occupy  a  share  in  this  novel  fiiUy  pro-^ 
portioned  to  that  which  they  take  up  in  real  life.  Notonl^  is  this 
monument  to  their  glory  raised  in  the  description  of  the  chief  Jus-» 
tiee,  but  the  whole  story  turns  upon  the  Aite  of  a  title-deed  wfaicb 
is  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  and  (as  might  be  ex-* 
pected)  found  again  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth.  The  founda- 
tion too  of  Mr.  Alfred  Percy's  fome  and  fortune  is  laid  in  his  hitting 
a  '  point'  that  has  been  passed  over  by  his  leaders.  Tliis  '  point/ 
we  are  told,  so  hit  was»  that  the  action  had  not  been  brought  within 
die  time  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  Our  legal  readers 
need  not  be  told  that  this  is  an  impossible  case.  In  order  to  avail 
himself  of  the  statute,  the  defendant  must  have  '  pleaded'  it,  as  the 
technical  expression  is,  so  that  there  was  no  room  for  subsequent 
discovery.  This  b  not  a  matter  of  much  consemience,  but  as  Misit 
Edgeworth  was  determined  to  introduce  law^  it  would  have  been 
better  to  make  it  sound  law. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  \^hat  we  consider  to  be  Miss  Edge-» 
worth's  too  unfavourable  estimate  of  London  manners  and  society 
in  what  may  be  called,  in  the  least  extended  sense  of  the  word,  the 
higher  orders.  From  a  retirement  embellished  and  cheered  by  the 
successful  pursuit  of  literature,  and  digmfied  by  virtue  and  by  fame, 
it  is  natural  and  therefore  excusable,  to  look  down  with  something 
like  contempt  upon  the  busy  idleness  of  a  less  happy  and  less  use- 
ful life.  But  Miss  Edgeworth  has  allowed  this  feeling  to  cany 
her  too  far.  The  greater  part  of  her  characters  that  are  not  ab» 
sorbed  in  business  or  buried  in  seclusion^  are  represented  as  foolish, 
selfish,  worthless  people.  We  are  Very  far  indeed  from  denying 
tke  power  of  idleness  and  dissipation  to  debase  the  understanding; 
and  to  harden  the  heart;  and  we  at  once  admit  that  there  are  per- 
aons  moving  in  the  *  fadiionable  world/  as  silly,  as  coarse,  and  as 
void  of  feeling  as  any  Miss  Edgeworth  has  represented.  But  the 
number  b  comparatively  very  small,  and  those  who  take  their  idea 
of  life  in  that  sphere  from  Colonel  Hauton  and  his  sister^  Bu^* 
hurst  Falconer,  and  the  two  Clays,  will,  we  suspect,  form  a  vefy 
erroneous  estimate  of  it.  Miss  Edgeworth's  division  of  the  great 
world  is  into  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  rakes.  Now  die  fact  is, 
that  there  are  few  statesmen,  few  philosophers,  and  not  many  com- 
plete rakes.  Innumerable  shades,  varieties,  and  compounds  make 
up  the  mass.    The  crowds  in  which  persons  of  fiuhion  (we  must 
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uae  thia  ridioulaiu  phraBe  for  want  of  a  better)  astemble^  in  whidi 
so  much  physical  exertion  of  jostling,  pressings  and  moving  fron^ 
one  hoQse  to  another  is  required,  and  so  litde  intellectual  enjoyment 
is  attained,  give  to  society  an  air  of  greater  idleness  and  dissipation 
than  really  belong  to  it*  This  inconvenient  way  of  meeting  is. 
rather  a  symptom  of  not  understanding  society,  than  of  sacrificing 
too  much  to  its  pleasures;  an  indication  that  yi,e  are  an  aukward^ 
shy,  business-doing  people,  not  that  we  are  vicious  and  wasteful  of 
our  time.  Of  the  persons  so  assembled,  buta  small  proportion  are 
really  idle  and  profligate,  and  of  those  that  persevere,  m  idleness  and 
profligacy,  the  proportion  is  still  smaller. 

'  Nee  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum/ 

is  a  ma3^im,  the  spirit  of  whic)i  has  great  influence  in  England. 
Indeed  our  admirable  form  of  government  supplies  so  many  in- 
ducements to  exertion,  that  few  men  reach  the  middle  of  life  with- 
out finding  themselves,  partially  at  least,  engaged  in  some  employ- 
nient  that  is  usefid  to  the  community.  Useful  occupation  is  half 
way  to  virtue,  and  by  the  same  means  that  idleness  is  overcome, 
selfishness  and  profligacy  are  also  kept  within  bounds.  The  viqes 
that  are  excused  in  youth,  soon  become  discreditable.  After  a 
very  early  age,  all  the  temptations,  except  those  arising  from  habit, 
are  on  the  right  side— -emolument,  credit,  acceptance  m  society, — 
and  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances  they  preponderate,  not  only 
With  those  that  altogether  quit  the  world,  but  with  those  that  stiff 
from  time  to  time  share  in  its  dissipations.  Miss  Edge  worth  has 
the  same  faults  in  her  representation  of  female  characters.  Her  fa- 
vourites, whom  she  brings  from  charming  retreats  in  the  country,' 
are  apt  to  be  somewhat  stiff  and  formal,  and  the  rest,  to  wHom  she 
gives  a  town  education,  are  coquettes, '  intrigantes,'  or  at  best  giddy 
ajid  heartless.  She  does  not  willingly  admit  the  idei  of  virtue  and 
sense  except  in  retirement.  That  may  perhaps  be  the  soil  in 
which  they  most  delight :  but  though  they  court  the  shade,  they  do 
not  shun  the  light,  and  sure  we  are,  that  some  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  both  have  grown  up  and  flourished  in  the  meridian* 
blaze  of  numerous  and  poushed  society. 

,  The  object  of '  Patronage'  is  to  exemplify  and  recommend  in^e-' 
pendence — that  is,  reliance  upon  our  own  efforts  and  our  own  vir- 
tues, and  not  upon  the  friendship  or  liberality  of  the  great.  Tliis 
^oral,  presented  to  us  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  to  which  all  the 
events  are  too  plainly  and  unartificially  made  to  bend,  tires  us  by 
constant  repetition,  and  diffuses  an  air  of  uniformity,  approaching 
to  dulness,  over  the  whole  work.  The  vehicle  for  it  is  the  history  of 
two  families — the  Percys  and  the  Falconers — the  Percys,  who 
are  the  independent,  wise,  virtuous,  and  ultimately  prosperous — tlie 

Falconers, 
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Falconers,  wbo  are  the  patronised,  and  of  course  weak,  guiky,  aoid 
unfortunate  race.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  tbat  whatever  the 
virtuous  characters  want  in  patronage,  is  amply  made  up  to  tbem  iti 
good  fortune.  They  succeed  by  a  series  of  accidents,  such  as  are 
much  seldomer  to  be  met  with  in  real  life  than  even  tbat '  rara 
avis,'  a  steady,  useful  patron,  llie  moral  of  the  novel  as  arising 
from  the  events  is, '  don't  trust  to  the  protection  of  great  men, 
for  if  you  will  but  forego  it,  and  be  honest  and  industrious, 
you  will  turn  out  the  luckiest  maniilive.'  We  are  well  aware  that 
tbe  heroes  and  heroines  of  novels  have  an  ancient  prescriptive  right 
to  prodigious  luck  in  every  thing  they  undertake;  but  we  think  that 
the  characters  in  '  Patronage'  are  *  estopped'  from  the  benefit  of 
it  by  the  particular  object  the  author  had  in  view.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  is  desirous  (and  we  give  her  the  utmost  credit  for  the  design) 
to  recommend  independence  and  exertion,  in  preference  to  a  lazy 
servile  reliance  upon  the  good  will  of  others.  But  to  give  justice 
and  force  to  the  lesson  she  should  have  placed  her  favourite  quali* 
ties  out  of  tlie  leading  strings  of  fortune,  and  conducted  them  to 
prosperity  by  the  common  path. 

'  Patronage*  obliges  us  to  retract  some  part  of  tbat  praise  which^ 
with  a  view  to  her  other  works,  we  have  given  to  Miss  Edgeworth 
for  probability  of  character.  The  heroine  is  one  of  those  '  fault- 
less monsters'  that  would  be  so  delightful  in  real  life,  where  they 
unluckily  never  appear,  and  that  are  quite  insupportable  in  a  novel, 
where  Ve  continually  meet  with  them.  Her  lover,  a  German 
Count,  is  equally  perfect,  and  equally  tiresome;  luckily  he  does 
not  appear  till  the  second  volume,  soon  returns  to  Germany,  and 
stays  thrive  tiH  the  end  of  the  fourth,  when  he  comes  back  to  Eng- 
-  land  to  be  married.  This  method  of  doing  without  the  perfckrt 
hero  for  a  volume  or  two,  and  of  then  sending  him  abroad  dU  he 
is  wanted  for  the  '  denouement,'  is,  we  believe,  new ;  but  it  has  our 
most  cordial  approbation,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  die 
adoption  of  all  future  writers  who  may  have  occasion  for  such  sC 
■  character.  Tliere  are  several  other  persons  too,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy,  and  their  friend  Mrs.  Hungerford,  who  are  all  too  good  to 
afford  either  amusement  or  instruction.  These  uninteresting  parts 
of  the  work,  however,  are  redeemed  by  some  admirable  sketches 
in  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  displayed  all  that  power  of  accurate 
characterii»tic  delineation,  and  all  that  quiet,  but  forcible  humour, 
which  delighted  us  in  her  best  performances.  Buckhurst  and  John 
Falconer  are  of  this  kind,  though  Buckhurst  is  afterwards  painted 
in  colours  somewhat  too  dark.  Their  father,  Commissioner  Fal- 
coner, has  determined  that  Buckhurst,  who  is  a  lively,  clever,  dissf* 
pated  young  man,  shall  take  orders  for  the  sake  of  a  living  whidi 
he  expects  from  one  of  his  patrons.    John,  who  b  a  dunce,  is 

designed 
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designed  for  the  army.  Buckhurst  (who,  we  must  take  notice,  is 
in  love  with  Miss  Percy)  feels  his  own  unfitness  for  the  church, 
and  wishes  to  persuade  his  stupid  obstinate  brother  to  exchange 
de8tination3  with  him.  This  gives  rise  to  the  following  dialogue 
between  them. 

'  Incapable  of  coming  (o  any  serious  decision,  he  walked  up  and  down 
his  room  talking,  partly  to  himself,  and  partly,  for  want  of  a  better 
companion,  to  his  brother  John. 

'  **  So  1  must  pay  Wallis  to-morrow,  or  he'll  arrest  me.-^And  I  must 
give  my  father  an  answer  about  the  church  to-night — ^for  he  wrkes  td 
the  bishop-i^and  will  wait  no  longer.— Oh  !  hang  it!  hang  it,  John  I 
what  the  devil  shall  I  do  ? — My  father  won*t  pay  a  farthing  for  me,  un* 
less  I  go  into  the  church  V 

*  "  Well  then,  why  can't  you  go  into  the  church,"  said  John — "  sine* 
you  are  through  the  University  the  worst  is  over  t* 

*  **  But  I  think  it  so  wrong,  so  base ....  for  money ...  for  emolument 
...  I  cannot  do  it  • . .  I  am  not  fit  for  the  church — I  know  I  shall  dis- 

face  it" — said  fiuckhurst,  striking  his  forehead — "  I  cannot  do  it ...  • 
cannot — it  is  against  ray  conscience." 

^  John  stopped,  as  he  was  filling  his  shooting-pouch,  and  looked  at 
Buckhurst  (his  mouth  half  open),  wkh  an  expression  of  surprise  at  these 
demonstrations  of  sensibility.  He  had  some  sympathy  for  the  external 
symptoms  of  pain  which  he  saw  in  his  brother,  but  no  clear  conception 
of  the  internal  cause. 

*  "  Why,  Buckhurst,"  said  he — "  if  you  cannot  do  it,  you  can't  you 
know,  Buckhurst; — but  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
church  more  than  another — ^as  my  father  says. — If  I  was  but  through 
the  University,  I  had  as  lieve  go  into  the  church  as  not — that's  all  I  can 
say. — And  if  my  genius  was  not  for  the  military  line,  there'^*  nothing  I 
should  relish  better  than  the  living  of  Chipping- Friars,  I'm  sure. — The 
only  thing  that  I  see  against  it  is,  that  that  paralytic  incumbent  may 
live  many  a  year. — But,  then,  you  get  your  debts  paid  now  by  only 
going  into  orders,  and  that's  a  great  point  •  .  «* .  but  if  it  goes  against  your 
conscience — you  know  best — if  you  can't — you  can't." — 

'  "  After  all,  I  can't  go  to  jail — I  can't  let  myself  be  arrested— I  can't 
starve — 1  can't  be  a  beggar,"  said  Buckhurst, — *'  and  as  you  suy,  I 
should  be  so  easy  if  these  cursed  debts  were  paid — and  if  1  got  this  living 
jof  nine  hundred  a  year,  how  comfortable  1  should  be.— Then  I  could 
marry,  by  Jove  ;  and  I'd  propose  directly  for  Caroline  Percy,  for  I'm 
confoundedly  in  love  with  her — such  a  sweet-tempered  good  creature ! 
—-not  a  girl  so  much  admired  !  Col.  Hauton — and  G —  and  P —  and  P-«- 
asked  me, — '  Who  is  that  pretty  girl?* — She  certainly  is  a  very  pretty 
girr- 

*  **  She  certainly  is,"  repeated  John. — **  This  devil  of  a  fellow  never 
cleans  my  gun." — 

*  '*  Not  regularly  handsome  neither,"  4>ursued  Buckhurst. — "  But,  as 
Hauton  says,  fascinating  and  new,  and  a  new  face  in  public  is  a  great 
matter. — Such  a  fashionable  looking  figure  too— though  she  has  not 
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come  out  yet — dances  charmingly — would  dance  divinely,  if  she  would 
let  herself  out — and  she  sings  and  plays  like  an  an^l,  fifty  times  better 
than  our  two  precious  sisters,  who  have  been  at  it  from  their  cradles^ 
vit]^  all  the  Signor  SquaUds  at  their  elbows — Caroline  Percy  .never  ex« 
hibitsin  public. — ^The  mother  does  not  like  it,  I  suppose." 

*  "  So  1  suppose/'  said  John. — **  Curse  this  flint !— flints  are  growing 
worse  and  worse  every  day — I  wonder  what  in  the  world  are  become  of 
all  the  good  flints  there- used  to  be "* 

<  *•  Very  unlike  our  mother,  I  am  sure" — continued  Buckhurst*-* 
**  There  are  Georgiana  and  Bell  at  all  the  parties  and  concerts  as  regu- 
larly  as  any  of  the  professors,  standing  up  in  the  midst  of  the  singing 
men  and  women,  favouring  the  public  in  as  fine  a  bravura  style,  and 
making  as  ugly  faces  as  the  best  of  them .^- Do  you  remember  the  Ita« 
lian's  compliment  to  Miss  ♦  *  ♦  *  »  *? — *  I  vish,  Miss,  I  had  your  «* 
9uranct* — 

*  "  Very  good,  ha ! — very  fair,  faith,"  said  John — **•  do  you  know  what 
I've  done  with  my  powder-horn  ?"— 

'  "  Not  I — put  it  in  the  oven,  may  be,  to  dry,"  said  Btickhurst. — 

"  But  as  I  was  saying  of  my  dear  Caroline . . . .  Mjr  Caroline ! She  is 

not  mine  yet.'' 

*  "  Very  true,**  said  John. 

* "  Very  rue !  Why,  John,  you  are  enough  to  provoke  a  saint  !** 

*•  *<  1  was  agreeing  with ^ you,  I  thought,"  said  John. 

^  "  But  nothing  is  so  provoking  as  always  agreeing  with  one — and  I 
can  tell  you,  Mr.  Verytrue,  that  though  Caroline  Percy  is  not  mine 
yet,  I  have  nevertheless  a  little  suspicion,  that  such  even  as  I  am,  she 
might  readily  be  brought  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  me.'' 

'  '*  1  don't  doubt  it,  for  I  never  knew  a  woman  that  was  not  ready 
enough  to  be  married" — quoth  John. — "  Biit  this  is  not  the  right  ram- 
rod after  all."— 

*  "  There  you  are  wrong,  John,  on  the  other  side,"  said  Buckhurst 
— "  for  I  can  assure  you,  Miss  Caroline  Percy  is  not  one  of  your  young 
ladies  who  would  marry  any  body.  And  even  though  she  might  like 
me,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  she  would  marry  me — for  obedience  to 
the  best  of  fathers  might  interfere." 

*  "  There's  the  point,"  said  John, — **  for  thereby  hangs  the  fortune, 
and  it  would  be  a  aejued  thing  to  have  the  girl  without  the  fortune/' 

<  *<  Not  so  dcused  a  thing  to  me,  as  you  think  "  said  Buckharet,  laugh- 
ing— **  for  poor  as  I  am,  I  can  assure  you,  the  fortune  is  not  my  object 
—I  am  not  a  mercenary  dog." 

*  **  By  the  by,"  cried  John — "  now  you  talk  of  d<5g$  ...  I  wish  to 
Heaven  above!  you  had  not  given  away  that  fine  puppy  of  mine  to 
that  foolish  old  man,  who  never  was  out  a  shooting  in  his.  days,  the 
dog's  just  as  much  thrown  away,  as  if  you  had  drowned  him. — Now, 
do  you  know,  if  I  had  had  the  making  of  that  puppy — — ** 

* «*  Puppy !"  exclaimed  Buckhurst — •'  is  it  possible  you  can  be 

blinking  of  a  puppy,  John^  wihen  I  am  talking  to  you  of  whatJs  of  so 

much  consequence? — When  the  whole  happiness  of  my  life  is  at 

jtake?" 

."Stake!— 
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•"  Stake !— Well,  but  what  can  I  do  more  ?*  said  John—"  have 


»  pretty  brother,"  said  Buckhurst. 

'  John  made  no  further  reply,  but  left  the  room,  sullenly,  whistling 
as  he  went/ 

The  characters  of  the  two  Clays  are  excellent.    English  Clay 
we  think  rather  the  be&t. 

* "  French  Clay,  and  English  Clay,  as  they  have  been  named,  are 
brothers,  both  men  of  large  fortune,  which  their  father  acquired  re- 
spectably by  commerce,  and  which  they  are  spending  in  all  kinds  of 
extravagance  and  profligacy,  not  from  inclination,  but  merely  to  pur- 
chase admission  into  fine  company.— French  Clay  is  a  travelled  cox- 
comb, who,  (Apropos  de  bottes,  begins  with — "  When  I  was  abroad  with 
the  Princess  Orbitella . .  .^    But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  speak  of  this  man 
with  impartiality,  fpr  I  cannot  bear  to  see  an  Englishman  apeing  a 
Frenchman. — 1  he  imitation  is  always  so  awkward,  so  ridiculous,  so 
contemptible.     French  Clay  talks  of  tact,  but  without  possessing  any  ; 
he  delights  in  what  he  calls  pers^age,  but  in  his  pcrsf/lage,  instead  of 
the  wit  and  elegance  of  Parisian  raillery,  there  appears  only  the  vulgar 
love  and  habit  of  derision.-* He  is  continually  railing  at  our  English 
want  otsavoir  vivre^  yet  is  himself  an  example  of  the  ill-breeding  which, 
he  reprobates.     His  manners  have  neither  the  cordiality  of  an  English- 
man, nor  the  polish  of  a  foreigner.    To  improve  us  in  I'esprit  de  socitfi, 
be  would  introduce  the  whole  system  of  French  gallantry — the  vice 
without  the  refinement. — I  heard  him  acknowledge  it  to  be^  his  princi- 
ple' to  intrigue  with  every  married  woman  who  would  listen  to  him^ 
provided  she  has  any  one  of  his  four  requisites,  wit,  fashion,  beauty,  or 
a  good  table. — He  says  his  late  suit  in  Doctors*  Commons  cost  him 
nothing;  for  ^10,000  are  nothing  to  him. 

*  **  Public  virtue,  as  well  as  private,  he  thinks  it  a  fine  air  to  disdain, 
— and  patriotism  and  love  of  our  country  he  calls  prejudices,  of  which 
a  philosopher  ought  to  divest  himself. — Some  charitable  people  sa^,, 
chat  he  is  not  so  unfeeling  us  he  seems  to  be,  and  that  above  half  his 
▼ices  arise  from  affectation,  and  from  a  mistaken  ambition  to  be,  what 
he  thinks  perfectly  French. 

*  **  His  brother,  English  Clay,  is  a  cold,  reserved,  proud,  dull  look- 
ing man,  whom  art,  in  despite  of  nature,  strove,  and  strove  in  vain,  to 
quicken  into  a  *  gay  deceiver.' — He  is  a  grave  man  of  pleasure — his 
first  .care  being  to  provide  for  his  exclusively  personal  gratifications. 
His  dinner  is  a  serious,  solemn  business,  whether  it  be  at  his  own  table, 
or  at  a  tavern,  which  last  he  prefers — he  orders  it  so,  that  his  repast 
shall  be  the  very  best  of  it's  kind  that  money  can  procure.  His  next 
care  is,  that  he  be  not  cheated  in  what  he  js  to  pay.  Not  that  he  values 
money,  but  he  cannot  bear  to  be  taken  in.  Then  his  dress,  his  horses, 
his  whole  appointment  and  establishment,  are  complete,  and  accurately 
in  the  fashion  of  the  day-»no  expense  spared. — ^AH  that  belongs  to  Mr. 

?t  2  Clay, 
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Clay,  of  Clay-Hall,  is  the  best  of  it's  kind,  or,  at  least,  kad/rom  the  hed 
hand  in  England.     Every  thing  about  him  is  English  ;  bat  1  don't  know 
whether  this  arises  from  love  of  his  country,  or  contempt  of  his  brother. 
English  Clay  is  not  ostentatious  of  that  which  is  his  own,  but  he  b  dis> 
dainful  of  all  that  belongs  to  another*    The  slightest  deficiency  in  the 
appointments  pf  his  companions  he  sees,  and  marks  by  a  wink  to  some 
by*stander,  or  with  a  dry  joke  laughs  the  wretch  to  scorn.     In  compa- 
ny, he  delights  to  sit  by  silent  and  snug,  sneering  inwardly  at  those 
who  are  entertaining  the  company,  and  committing  themselves.     He 
never  entertains,  and  is  seldom  entertained.     His  joys  are  neither  con* 
vivial  nor  intellectual;  he  is  gregarious,  but  not  companionable;  a 
hard  drinker,  but  not  social.     Wine  sometimes  makes  him  noisy,  but 
never  makes  him  gay ;  and,  whatever  be  his  excesses,  he  commits  them 
seemingly  without  temptation  from  taste  or  passion.     He  keeps  a  furi- 
ously expensive  mistress,  whom  he  curses,  and  who  curses  him,  as 
Buckhurst  informs  me,  ten  times  a  day ;  yet  he  prides  himself  on  being 
free  and  unmarried !  scorning  and  dreading  women  in  general,  **  he 
swears  he  would  not  marry  Venus  herself  unless  she  had  £100,000  in 
each  pocket,  and  now,  that  no  mortal  Venus  wears  pockets,  he  thanks 
Heaven  he  is  safe — Buckhurst,  I  remember,  assured   me,  that  be- 
neath this  crust  of  pride  there  is  some  good  nature.     Deep  hid  under  a 
large  mass  of  selfishness,  there  may  be  some  glimmering?  of  afifection. 
He  shows  symptoms  of  feeling  for  bis  horses,  and  his  mother,  and  his 
coachman,  and  his  country.    I  do  believe  he  would  fight  for  old  Eng- 
land, for  it  is  his  country,  and  he  is  English  Clay. — Affection  for  his 
coachman  did  1  say  ? — He  shows  admiration,  if  not  affection,  for  every 
whip  of  note  in  town.     He  is  their  companion  ...  no,  their  pupil,  and, 
as  Antoninus  Pius  gratefully  prided  himself  in  recording  the  names  of 
those  relations  and  friends  from  whom  he  learnt  his  several  virtues,  this 
man  may  boast  to  after-ages  of  having  -learnt  how  to  cut  a  fly  off  his 
jiear  leader's  ear  from  one  coachma|]>  bow  to  tuck  up  a  duck  from 
another,  and  the  true  spit  from  a  third — by  the  by,  it  is  said,  but  1  don't 
▼ouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  this  last  accomplishment  cost  bim, 
a  tooth,  which  he  bad  drawn  to  attain  it  in  perfection. — Pure  slmighn 
could  not  learn  from  any  one  coachman,  but  from  constantly  frequent- 
ing the  society  of  all.     I  recollect  Buckhurst  Falconer's  telling  me, 
that  he  dined  once  with  English  Chty,  in  company  with  a  baronet,  a 
viscount,  an  earl,  a  duke,  and  the  driver  of  a  mail-coach,  to  whom  was 
given,  by  acclamation,  the  seat  of  honour.     I  am  told  there  is  a  house, 
at  which  these  gentlemen  and  noblemen  meet  regularly  every  week, 
where  there  are  two  dining-rooms  divided  by  glass  doors. — In  one  room 
the  real  coachmen  dine,  in  the  other  the  amateur  gentlemen,  who, 
when  they  are  tired  of  their  own  conversation,  throw  open  the  glass- 
doors,  that  they  may  be  entertained  and  edified  by  the  coachmen's  wit 
and  slang ;  in  which  dialect  English  Clay's  rapid  proficiency  has,  it  is 
said,  recommended  him  to  the  best  society,  even  more  than  his  being 
the  master  of  the  best  of  cooks,  and  of  Clay-Hall.' — p.  362. 

llie  accounts  of  tlie  ball,  and  of  the  private  theatricals  at  Fal» 
coner  Court,  are  extremely  well  done,  but  too  long  for  extracts 

finom 
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from  a  book  in  such  general  cii*culation.    In  the  fourth  volume 

Lord  Williatn is  introduced.     It  is  a  remarkably  well  drawn 

picture  of  a  person  labouring  under  that  morbid  shyness  which  is 
80  common  in  England,  so  rare  out  of  it.  The  passage  is  not  long, 
and  we  copy  it  jyith  pleasure.  It  is  in  a  higher  style  than  M iss  Edge- 
worth  generally  aims  at^  but  she  19  quite  successful  in  tlie  attempt. 

'  Lord  William  had  excellent  abilities,  knowledge,  and  superior  qua- 
lities of  every  sort,  all  depressed  by  excessive  timidity  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  almost  useless  to  himself  and  to  others.  Whenever  he  was, 
either  for  the  business  or  pleasure  of  life,  to  meet  or  mix  with  numbere, 
the  whole  man  was  as  it  were  snatched  from  himself.  He  was  subject 
to  that  night-mare  of  the  soul  who  sits  himself  upon  the  human  bre^t, 
oppresses  the  heart,  palsies  the  will,  and  raises  spectres  of  dismay  which 
the  sufierer  combats  in  vain — that  cruel  enchantress  who  hurls  her 
spell  even  upon  childhood,  and  when  she  makes  youth  her  victim,  pro- 
nounces, *'  Henceforward  you  shall  never  appear  in  your  natural  cha- 
racter.— Iilnocent,  you  shall  look  gffilty — Wise,  you  shall  look  silly- 
Never  shall  you  have  the  use  of  your  natural  faculties. — That  which 
you  wish  to  say  you  shall  not  say — that  which  you  wish  to  do,  you  shall 
not  do — ^you  shall  appear  reserved  when  you  are  enthusiastic — insensi- 
ble when  your  heart  sinks  into  melting  tenderness. — In  the  presence  of 
those  whom  you  most  wish  to  please  you  shall  be  most  auk  ward — and 
when  approached  by  her  you  love  you  shall  become  lifeless  as  a  statue, 
and  under  the  irresistible  spell  of  *'  mauvaise  honte." 

^'Strange  that  France  should  give  name  to  that  malady  of  mind  which 
she  never  knew,  or  of  which  hhe  knows  less  than  any  other  nation  upon 
the  surface  of  the  civilized  globe! 

'  Under  the  spell  of  "  mauvaise  hont^"  poor  Lord  William — laboured 
•—fast  bound — and  bound  the  faster  by  all  the  efforts  made  for  his  re- 
lief by  the  matrons  and  young  damsels  who  crowded  round  him  continu- 
ally. They  were  astonished  that  all  their  charms  and  all  the  encou- 
ragement they  held  out  to  him,  fajled  to  free  this  young  nobleman  from 
his  excessive  timidity. 

*  What  a  pity!  it  wa^is  only  fault,  they  were  sure. — ^Ten  thousand 
pities  he  could  not  be  made  to  speak-- 'they  were  certain  he  had  a  vast 
deal  to  say. — And  he  could  be  sp  agreeable,  they  were  con6dent,  if  he 
would. — Most  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  whom 
every  creature  admired,  should  be  so  timid. 

^  True — but  the  timid  Lord  William  all  the  time  esteemed  himself 
more  highly  than  those  ladies  affected  to  admire  him.  Mixed  with  his 
apparent  timidity  was  a  secret  pride. — Conscious  of  the  difference  be- 
tween what  he  was  and  what  he  appeared  to  be,  he  was  at  once  mortified 
and  provoked,  and  felt  disdain  and  disgust  for  those  who  pretended  to 
admire  his  outward  man,  or  who  paid  to  his  fortune  that  tribute  which 
fa^  thought  due  to  his  merit.  With  some  few — some  very  few,  by 
whom  he  was  appreciated,  his  pride  and  timidity  were  equally  at  ease» 
his  reserve  vanisl^ed  in  an  astonishing  manner,  and  the  man  came  out 
o£  the  marble/  ^ 
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It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  extracts,  if  it  were  necessary,  or  if 
our  limits  allowed  it.  But  we  must  make  an  end.  We  take  leave 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  with  feelings  of  undiminished  respedt.  '  Patron- 
age' is  certainly  not  equally  well  written,  nor  equally  entertaining 
with  some  of  her  other  works :  but  neither  is  it  so  much  inferior 
to  them  as  unreasonable  disappointment  founded  upon  expectations, 
perhaps,  as  unreasonable,  would  suggest.  The  source  of  its  fault 
IS  its  length.  Miss  Edgeworth's  manner  is  not  adapted  to  what 
the  French  call  *  les  ouvrages  de  longue  haleine.'  Sketches  and 
morality  will  not  carry  us  through  four  volumes.  Ther^  must  he 
strong  passion-^which  she  has  voluntarily  renoMnced— or  an  b? 
teresting  plot,  with  which  her  invention  has  not  supplied  her.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  call  a  work  of  so  much 
merit  as  this  a  failure.  Judging  from  our  own  feelings,  we  should 
say  that  the  languor  of  some  parts  is  amply  compensated  in  others^ 
by  nature,  vivacity,  and  good  sense — good  sense  which  every 
body  imagines  himself  to  possess — of  which  so  many  people  have 
not  one  particle — and  which,  in  tUe  degree  in  which  Miss  Edge** 
^orth  possesses  it,  is  a  rare  and  admirable  quality. 

Her  friends  will,  of  course,  tell  her  that  this  work  is,  what  all 
authors  wish  their  last  works  to  be,  better  than  any  that  preceded 
it;  ai|d,  on  the  other  hand,  she  will  hear,  indirectly,  from  ill-natured 
critics,  from  those  that  hope  to  do  themselves  honour  by  condemn-^ 
ing  loudly  what  they  hear  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  praise,  and  from 
those  that  are  tired  of  her  reputation,  and  think  that  the  time  is 
come  for  reducing  it  to  more  proper  boundaries,  that  it  is  altoge- 
ther unworthy  of  her.  Both  judgments  are  alike  unsound.  Pa* 
tronage  is  not  so  good  as  '  Ennui'  or  ^  the  Absentee,'  but  it  would 
have  been  vastly  more  admired  if,  in  them,  she  had  not  recently  ex- 
hibited models  which  she  now  finds  it  hard  to  equal.  We  are  not 
afraid  that  she  should  be  elevated  by  undue  praise,  but  she  is  more 
likely  to  feel  unjust  censure ;  and  if  we  tlj|^ught  tliat  our  advice 
wdold  not  be  quite  surperfluous,  for  the  purpose  of  brmging  an 
understanding  like  her  own  to  a  wise  decision,  we  should,  above 
all  Uiings,  desire  her  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  less  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  thi^  work  from  again  appearing  before  the  public.  This 
Mfave  has  not  reached  the  mark  tliat  wns  left  by  the  preceding  one, 
the  next  may  perhaps  overflow  it.  It  may  be  difficult  ,to  add  to  the 
reputation  which  she  had  already  acquired,  but,  at  any  rate,  we 
will '  venture  to  predict,'  with  as  much , confidence  as  can  properly 
belong  to  southern  soothsayers,  that  she  will  never  write  without 
adding  to  tlie  stock  of  pubuc  amusement,  and  strengthening  thosis 
impressions  that  are  favourable  to  virtue.  If  in  our  remarks  upon 
some  parts  of  this  work  we  have  shewn  any  thing  like  asperity,  it 
is  because  they  appear  tmcturcd  with  prejudices  unworthy  of  their 
author.    * 

Abt« 
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Art.  II. — Letters  written  in  a  Mahratta  Camp^  during  the  Tear 
1809,  descriptive  of  the  Character^  Manners,  Domestic  Habits, 
and  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Mahrattas.  With  Ten  co-  ^ 
loured  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  a  "Native  Artist.  By 
Thomas  Duer  Broughton,  Esq.,  late  Commander  of  the  Re- 
sident's Escort  at  the  Court  of  Scindia.  4to.  London ;  Murray, 
Albemarle^street.    181 S. 

'T^HERE  is  little  to  admire  in  the  style,  and  not  much  in  the 
-*-  composition  of  these  Letters.  But  as  the  \iTiter  lived  three 
years  in  the  midst  of  a  Mahratta  camp  and,  in  consequence,  must 
have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  studying  the  character,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  this  singular  people ;  it  is  next  to  inipossible 
ttiat  he  should  be  able  to  till  up  three  hundred  and  sixty  quarto 
pages,  without  thr6wing  in  such  a  number  of  facts  and  observa- 
tions as,  by  selection  and  arrangement,  might  convey  to  the  reader 
both  instruction  and  amusement.  In  the  present  state  of  the  book, 
however,  few  M'iil  probably  find  themselves  disposed  to  search  for 
either.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  will  enable 
us  to  apply  a  remedy ;  but  we  will  at  least  endeavour,  by  lopping  off 
redundancies,  and  by  confining  our  operations  to  what  relates  to  the 
character  of  Scindia  and  his  subjects,  to  embrace  the  main  points  of 
Mr.  Broughton's  epistolary  volume.  The  part  which  thb  chief 
has  acted  in  the  wars  and  politics  of  India,  and  the  power  which 
the  people,  as  a  distinct  tribe,  still  possess  on  the  Peninsula,  will 
always  command  an  interest  in  this  coCintry;  and  Mr.  Brougbt<m 
thinks,  that,  as  ^  the  irftrignes  of  a  Mahratta  durbar  are  mai* 
ters  of  public  notoriety  and  discussion,  he  shall  be  able  to  convey 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  that  policy  and  faith  which  have  becottie 
as  proverbial  in  modem  India,  as  those  of  Carthage  were  among 
the  ancient  Romans,'  and  probably  with  somewhat  more  justice. 

We  shall  first  give  a  sketch  of  a  Mahratta  camp,  and  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  Mahratta  army.  On  the  ground  where  the  troops 
are  to  encamp,  a  small  white  flag  is  planted  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  Maha  Raja  (the  great  prince)  purposes  to  fMtch  his  own  tents, 
and  those  of  his  family,  his  ministers,  &c.  which,  collectively,  aie 
called  the  deoorie.  The  flags  of  the  bazars  or  markets  are  placed 
in  straight  lines,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  fonning  streets,  from 
the  front  to  the  rear. of  the  army,  extending  sometimes  three  .or 
four  miles.  The  chief  officers  encamp  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  principal  street,  gen^rfiUy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  parti**, 
cular  bazar. 

*  Their  respective  encampments  are  made  without  the  smojle^t  at- 
tention to  regularity,  cleanliness,  or  convenience ;  men,  horses,  camels, 
and  bullocks,  are  all  jiimbled  together  in  a  moss ;  which  mass  is  sUr- 
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porters  for  the  Muha  Raj's  baggage ;  at  sieges  they  dig  the.  trenches, 
erect  the  batteries,  and  carry  the  scaling  ladders.  But  their  grand 
concern  is  the  gambling  houses,  which  are  placed  under  their  imme- 
diate controui  and  super! ntendance ;  and  where  they  practise  all  the 
refinements  of  accomplished  villany,  to  decoy  and  impose  upon  tho 
unwary/ 

Scindia  had  but  two  brigades  of  regular  infantry,  and  these  were 
commanded  by  two  Portugueze,  named  Baptiste  and  Jacob.  The 
rest  were  under  no  kind  of  discipline,  and  each  individual  waj^  ac- 
coutred according  to  his  circumstances  or  his  fancy:  they  are 
chiefly  Musselmans;  and  their  name  (Ali-goh)  is  derived  from 
their  prpi'ctice  of  falling  upon  the  enemy  in  a  gol  or  mass,  invoking 
the  name  of  Ali.  They  have  little  pay,  but  to  make  them  amends,' 
they  are  allowed  to  plunder  at  discretion.  Mendicant  faquirs,  jug- 
glei*s,  and  dancing  girls,  the  invariable  appendages  of  all  Indian  ar- 
mies, swarmed  in  the  camp. 

Wide  spreading  desolation  and  ruin  attend  the  march  of  a  Mah* 
mtta  army ;  and  care  is  always- taken,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  to 
put  it  in  motion  when  the  green  crops  are  on  the  ground.  For 
many  miles  on  each  side  of  the  "line  of  march,  these  crops  \v holly 
disappear,  the  miserable  inhabitants  fly  from  their  villages,  which 
are  frequently  levelled  with  the  ground :  in  every  direction  on  the 
open  plain,  men,  women,  and  children,  may  be  seen  tearino;  the 
young  corn  up  by  the  roots,  while  their  cattle  are  turned  loose 
amongst  it,  to  graze  at  liberty.  The  cavalry  generally  halt  where 
the  grain  is  most  flourishing,  to  allow  their  horses  to  get  a  good 
feed. 

The  Mahrattas,  as  an  army,  are  formidable  to  their  opponents 
only  from  the  great  number  of  their  cavalry.  The  jinsee,  or  park 
of  artillery,  is  contemptible.  The  number  of  guns  which  Scindia 
had  with  his  army,  Mr.  Broughton  informs  us,  was  sixty-six ; 
'  twenty-seven  with  the  park,  of  which  ten  were  of  large  calibre, 
and  the  rest  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions  ;  seventeen  attached 
to  Jacob's  brigade  of  resulars,  and  fourteen  to  Baptiste's;  besides 
these,  he  has  eight  curricle  guns,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of  bullocks.' 

We  have  a  curious  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Mah- 
rattas conduct  a  siege,  in  their  operations  against  the  fort  of 
Doonee.  To  demolish  this  place,  surrounded  with  a  mud  wall, 
Scindia  brought  before  it  his  whole  army.  He  established  a  line 
of  posts,  within  musket  shot,  entirely  round  the  walls,  with  batteries 
against  three  of  its  sides.  One  of  these  mounted  on  a  rock  over- 
looked the  place,  from  which,  says  Mr.  Broughton,  *  a  six- 
pounder,  well  managed,  would  easily  lay  the  whole  town  in  ruins.* 
A  flag  of  truce  was  then  sent  in,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them 
to  accede  to  the  Maha  Rajah's  demand  of  a  cootribution ;  the  an* 

swer 
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0wer  was,  '  We  defy  the  Maha  Raja ;  we  are  but  earth  oureelvet, 
like  our  waits,  and  we  are  resolved  to  stand  or  fall  with  them/ 
The  firing  then  began  and  continued  at  intervals  for  a  week,  without 
any  apparent  progress  being  niade ;  the  garrison  plastering  up, 
during  the  night,  the  mud  which  had  been  knocked  down  the  pre- 
ceding  day.  A  faquir  then  offered  to  take  the  fort  for  a  certain  sum ; 
he  advanced  boldly  to  the  walls,  calling  on  his  prophet,  who  un- 
gratefully suffered  a  shot  to  strike  his  devotee,  and  break  his  leg. 
ilie  fanatic  exclaimed  that  his  blood  lay  on  the  head  of  Surjee  Rao, 
M*ho  had  employed  him,  wiiich  so  alarmed  the  minister,  that  he 
gave  orders  for  him  to  be  accommodated  with  every  thing  he  might 
wish  for.  This  wily  fanatic,  says  Mr.  Broughton,  *  makes  the  best 
of  his  situation ;  he  bespeaks  the  richest  dinners,  and  summons  to 
his  presence  the  chciicest  sets  of  dancing  girls,  whenever  he  feels 
an  inclination  for  such  amusements.' 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  garrison  made  a  sally  by  night  an J 
Carried  off  a  gun,  which  they  mounted  on  the  wall,  and  drove  off 
that  part  of  Scindia's  army  encamped  opposite  to  it.  Little  if  any 
progress  was  made  ^y  this  powerful  chieftain,  at  the  end  of  twenty-* 
live  days, '  in  the  siege  of  a  place,  which  four  companies  of  sipahees 
with  one  six-pounder,  would  have  taken  in  as  many  hours/ 

After  the  capture  of  the  unfortunate  piece,  which  belonged  to 
Mamma,  the  uncle  of  Scindia,  the  guns  of  the  besiegers  were  re- 
gularly removed  from  the  batteries  at  night,  and  carried  back  again 
at  break  of  day.  In  this  manner  the  siege  was  carried  on  for  a 
month  longer,  when  an  ambassador  arrived  from  Jaypoor,  and  ne- 
gociations  commenced,  which,  after  another  month,  terminated  in 
tiie  adjustment  of  all  difficulties.  Among  other  knotty  points,  the 
gun  taken  from  Mamma's  battery  was  agreed  to  be  restored. 

*  The  gun  was  accordingly  sent  into  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
and  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  trenches  on  the  following  morn< 
ing.  This  important  gun  had  not  been  fired  at  ail  during  the  latter 
days  of  the  siege;  and,  on  examination,  a  ball  was  found  sticking  in  the 
chamber,  from  the  cartridge  having  been  put  in  the  wrong  way  ;  a  mis- 
take which  the  people  of  the  garrison  were  unable  to  remedy.' 

Such  is  the  army  of  Scindia,  whose  name  has  become  famous 
and  in  some  degree  formidable  in  the  East.  However  numerous 
the  forces  may  be,  which  this  restless  chieftain  can,  in  the  best  of 
times,  bring  into  the  field,  (for  their  numbers  depend  on  his  ability 
to  pay  them,)  they  are  utterly  unable  to  make  any  effectual  stand 
against  a  well  disciplined  body  of  Europeans,  or  of  sepoys  trained 
in  European  tactics  and  led  by  European  officers.  Tne  Maha 
Raja  himself,  has  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  hero.  From  Mr. 
Broughton's  account  it  would  appear  that  he  is  addicted  to  eveiy 
Bpecies  of  vicious  folly,  wasting  bis  days  and  nights  either  in  the 

most 
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uabounded  IlcentiOiunctsSy  or  the  most  frivoloiiB  occupatioiui. 
The  season  for  flying  paper  kites,  M'hich  is  a  favourite  amuaeoient  in 
all  parts  of  India,  set  in  during  the  ridiculous  siege  of  Doonee ;  and 
Scindia  was  to  be  seen  every  evening,  attended  by  large  bodies  of 
cavalry  employed  to  keep  the  ground,  partaking  of  this  sporty 
These  kites  have  no  tails,  and  are  in  shapie  not  unlike  the  ace  ot 
chibs.  The  flyers  fight  matches  with  them ;  that  is,  each  tries  to 
cut  the  other's  string,  which  is  rubbed  over  with  a  composition  of 
pounded  glass.  For  a  supply  of  this  article,  all  the  empty  bottles  of 
the  English  residency  were  put  in  requisition  by  the  Maha  Raja ; 
who  was  also  at  the  expense  of  having  kites  and  strings  brought 
from  Delhi,  which  is  celebrated  for  their  manufacture. 

^  This  iight-bearted  prince,'  sap  Mr.  Broughton,  ^  is  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  affairs,  or  the  consequent  failure 
and  disgrace  which  almost  always  attends  bis  undertakings.  But  these 
things  affect  him  but  for  an  hour ;  a  tiger  or  a  pretty  face,  an  elephant 
iight  or  a  new  supply  of  paper  kites,  have  each  sufficient  attraction  to 
divert  his  chagrin,  and  restore  him  to«his  wonted  thoughtlessness  and 
good  humour.  It  is  only  however  upon  such  occasions  as  the  siege  of 
Doonee,  that  he  tastes  of  almost  unalloyed  happiness.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  attending  to  the  operations  of  the  siege,  he  directed  a  small 
suit  of  tents  to  be  pitched  for  him  in  a  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  trenches, 
and  there,  surrounded  by  a  set  of  parasites  and  buffoons,  he  passed  his 
time  in  one  constant  round  of  the  grossest  debaucheries.  Emancipated 
from  his  two  greatest  plagues,  his  wife  and  his  ministers,  he  refused  to 
listen  to  any  business;  and  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  fresh  modes* 
of  wasting  away  his  hours,  and  indulging  his  own  profligate  propensi- 
ties. Women  and  low  company  have  been  his  bane ;  and  appear  to 
have  quite  corrupted  a  heart  and  mind  originally  meant  for  better  things. 
Virgin  cha/ms  have  been  dfligently  sought  for,  and  almost  daily  sacri- 
ficed upon  the  altar  of  his  lusts;  and  in  the  conclave  of  his  wretched 
minions,  scenes  are  said  to  be  enacted  for  his  amusement,  so  gross,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  ridiculous,  as  would  stagger  belief,  and  call  ablush 
into  the  cheeks  of  the  most  depraved  European.' 

At  this  time  Scindia  was  just  turned  of  thirty  years  of  age  :  Mr. 
Broughton  describes  him  as  about  Ave  feet  five  inches  in  heighti 
inclined  to  be  fat,  but  not  largely  made ;  his  complexion  rather 
dark  and  his  features  agreeable ;  but  his  whole  appearance  indi- 
cating a  debauchee.  What  else,  considering  the  education  which 
he  receives,  can  an  Indian  prince  possibly  be  ?  All  his  pursuits 
and  all  his  amusements  will  necessarily  be  tinctured  with  vice  or 
frivolity ;  and  we  are  therefore  tlie  more  disposed  to  tolerate  tlie 
latter  when  we  find  them  unmixed  with  any  of  the  former.  The 
following  species  of  diversion  is  not  very  princely  ;  but  it  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  innocent.  It  is  called  the  Hohlee,  and 
consists  iu  throwing  about  a  quantity  of  flour,  made  from  a  water- 
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nut  dyed  red^  called  abetr.    The  English  resident  and  his  suite 
were  present  at  it. 

*  *In  a  few  miDUtes  after  we  had  taken  our  seats,  large  brazen  trays, 
filled  with  a6eer,  were  brought ^in  and  placed  before  the  company,  toge- 
ther with  a  vase  of  yeUow-coloui*ed  water,  and  a  large  silver  squirt,  for 
each  individual.  The  Maha  Raj  himself  began  the  amusements  of  the 
day,  by  sprinkling  a  little  red  and  yellow  water  upon  us  from  gootabdanSf 
which  are  small  silver  vessels  kept  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  rose- 
water  at  visits  of  ceremony.  Every  one  then  began  to  throw  about  the 
qbeer^  and  squirt  at  his  neighbours  as  he  pleased.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
*  etiquette  of  the  Durbar  for  any  body  to  throw  at  the  Maha  Raj.  He 
had  however  been  told  that  we  bad  declared  our  resolutions  to  pelt 
every  one  who  pelted  us,  and  good-humourcdly  replied,  "  with  all  hit 
heart;  he  was  ready  for  us,  and  would  try  <vhich  could  pelt  best."  We 
soon  found,  however,  that  we  had  not  the  slightest  chance  with  him  ; 
for,  besides  a  cloth  which  his  attendants  held  before  his  face,  he  had 
in  a  few  minutes  the  pipe  of  a  large  fire-engine  put  into  his  hands,  filled 
with  yellow  water,  and  worked  by  half  a  dozen  men;  and  with  this  he 
played  about  him  with  such  effect,  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  whole  tent  who  had  a  dry  suit  upon  his  back.-  Sometimes 
he  directed  it  against  those  who  sat  near  him  with  such  force  that  it  was 
not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  one's  seat.  All  opposition  to  this  powerful 
engine  was  futile ;  whole  shovel-fulls  of  aberr  Mere  cast  about,  and  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  shower  of  yellow  water ;  and  thus  we  were  alter- 
nately powdered  and  drenched  till  the  floor  on  which  we  sat  was  covered 
some  inches  in  depth  with  a  kind  of  pink  and  orange-coloured  mud. 
Such  a  scene  I  never  witnessed  in  my  life.  Figure  to  yourself  succes- 
sive groups  of  dancing  girls,  bedecked  with  gold  and  silver  lace;  their 
tawdry  trappings,  stained  with  patches  of  aSeerj  and  dripping  like  so 
many  Naiads,  with  onmge-coloured  water ;  now  chaunting  the  HohUe 
songs  with  all  the  airs  of  practised  libertinism,  and  now  shrinking  with 
affected  screams  beneath  a  fresh  shower  from  the  Maha  Raj's  engine ; 
the  discord  of  drums,  trumpets,  fiddles  and  cymbals,  sounding  as  if 
only  to  drown  the  other  noises  that  arose  around  them  ;  the  triumph  of 
those  who  successfully  threw  the  abeer^  and  the  clamours  of  others  who 
suffered  from  their  attacks ;  the  loud  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause 
which  burst  on  all  sides  from  the  joyous  crowd — figure  to  yourself  if  you 
can  such  an  assemblage  of  extraordinary  objects ;  then  paint  them  all 
in  two  glowing  tints  of  pink  and  yellow,  and  you  will  have  formed  some 
conception  of  a  scene  which  absolutely  beggars  all  description.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Mabrattas^  who  are  Hindoos,  partici- 
pate in  most  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Mahomedans.  At, 
the  Moharam,  or  general  mourning  in  commemoration  of  thede^ 
of  HouBsein,  the  grandson  of  the  prophet,  every  good  musselman 
clothes  himself  in  green  rags  and  turns  faquir.  Groups  of  grotesque 
fgures  wauder  about  the  camp,  asking  alms,  and  calling  on  the 
Bamea  of  Mahommed,  AW,  and  Houssein.  The^Mahrattas  mk 
.    .  "  with 
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with  the  Mabomedans ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
13,  that  Scindia  himself,  on  this  occasion,  turns  faquir,  and  roama 
about  with  a  few  of  his  confidential  attendants, — not  altogether,  pro# 
bably,  for  the  purpose  of  mourning  over  the  departed  Imaun.  In* 
deed  he  appears  to  be  under  little  coQtroul  on  account  of  religioua 
ceremonies  or  religious  prejudices,  and  scarcely  a  week  passes  but 
some  of  his  creditors  are  under  the  necessity  of  '  sitting  Dhurna' 
before  his  tent. 

This  curious  mode  of  enforcing  a  demand  is  an  ancient  Hindoo 
custom,  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  veneration.  We  have  many 
instances  of  it,  selected  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches.    If  the  person  sitting  Dhuma  should  determine  to  fast 

'  for  a  week  or  longer,  the  person  on  whom  he  sits  is  compelled  to 
do  the  same — the  strongest  stomach  of  course  carries  the  day.  It 
is  said  that  the  Brahmins  train  some  of  their  fraternity  to  remain  an 
unusual  length  of  Ume  without  food ;  these  are  sent  to  sit  Dhuma 
at  the  door  of  some  rich  individual,  who  generally  accedes  to  their 
demands ;  for  if  the  Brahmin  should  die  while  sitting,  the  punishment 
would  be  dreadful  on  him  at  whose  door  he  was  stationed.  Scindia 
generally  gets  rid  of  the  Dhuma  by  paying  a  part  of  the  debt,  and 
promising  the  remainder  at  some  future  time ;  but  he  is  not  very 
•crapulous  of  his  word. 

Tne  manners,  customs,  character,  and  conduct,  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  from  the  chieftain  to  the  lowest  soldier,  mechanic,  tradesman, 
and  peasant,  evince  a  total  want  of  moral  rectitude,  and  of  those 
rational  feelings  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  to  the  credit 
of  human  nature  in  every  country..  Every  one  tries  to  cheat  his 
colleagues,  and  Scindia  appears  to  be  as  unprincipled  as  the  most 
expert  among  them.  His  prime  minister  Surjee  Rao,  to  whose 
daughter  he  was  married,  was  murdered  in  the  open  bazar,  and  his 
death  attaches  in  a  great  degree  to  Scindia.  His  mistresses  were 
as  usual  stripped  of  all  they  possessed,  and  his  favourite  one  was 
sent  for  to  court,  and  severely  beaten  in  the  presence  of  Scindia's 
wife,  who  added  to  the  indignity  by  giving  her  several  blows  her- 
self with  a  slipper.  Scindia  threatened  her  with  the  loss  of  ber 
ears  and  nose,  '  biit  contented  himself  with  plundering  her  of  a 
considerable  sum  in  jewels  and  money,  which  she  had  contrived  to 
collect  during  her  short  hour  of  sunshine  and  prosperity.  There 
was  another  mistress  who  was  plundered  of  property  to  the  amount 
of  a  lack  of  rupees,  and  who  remonstrated  vehemently  against  the 
injustice  of  robbing  her  of  what  she  termed  ^  the  honest  gains  c^ 
lier  profession ;'  when  ihe  found  this  of  no  avail,  she  coolly  ob- 
served, that  she  would  recover  it  all  again  from  Scindia  whenever 

*Ae  could  get  into  his  presence,  and  was  allowed  to  sing  him  a 
Jingle  song. 

Wbile 
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While  these  disgusting  atrocities  Mere  passing  at  court, 

*  A^discovery  was  made  in  the  camp  of  a  young  girl,  in  disguise, 
who  had  served  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  battalions  of  Scindia's  ar- 
my ;  and  when  at  last  her  sex  was  discovered,  she  met  oniy  with  in- 
creased respect  and  attention  from  her  comrades ;  not  an  individual  of 
the  corps  presuming  to  utter  a  word  that  might  be  construed  into  an 
ijisulty  nor  hinting  a  doubt  that  could,  in  any  shape,  affect  her  reputa-^ 
tion. 

*  At  length  her  motive  for  enlisting  and  remaining  in  the  service  was 
discovered  ;  an  only  brother  was  confined  for  debt  at  Bopal,  and  this 
interesting  young  creature  had  the  courage  to  enrol  herself  as  a  com* 
monsoldier,  and  afterwards  persisted  in  exposing  her  person  to  tb<» 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  military  life,  with  the  generous  idea  of 
raising  money  sufficient  to  liberate  this  loved  relation  from  confine- 
ment* 

*  When  Scindia  was  informed  of  this  anecdote,  he  liberally  ordcnred 
her  discharge  to  be  made  out,  gave  her  a  handsome  present  in  money^ 
and  sent  her  with  a  letter  to  the  Nawab  of  Bopul,  warmly  recommend- 
ing both  the  brother  and  sister  to  his  favourable  notice  and  protectionj* 

We  have  quoted  this  anecdote  with  pleasure,  because  it  is  almoat 
the  only  one  which  Mr.  Broughton's  book  affords,  that  can  be  said 
to  relieve  the  sojuftre  strain  of  his  general  narrative,  or  to  evince  that 
one  spark  of  human  tenderness  exists  in  the  bosom  of  the  Mahratta 
chief. 

But  however  despicable  or  dissolute  the  character  of  Scimfia 
may  be,  Mr.  Brougnton  has  just  cause  of  compkint  at  die  manner 
in  which  his  account  of  him  has  been  misrepresented.  He  doea 
not  (as  has  been  aiBrmed)  describe  Scindia  as  '  a  di^raceful  liar/ 
or  as  '  unsteady  in  his  friendships,'  but  as  surrounded  by  the  inst^ 
gators  and  partakers  of  his  youthful  follies,  whose  characters  never* 
dieless  he  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  estimate  at  their  tru&  worth. 
Neither  doei  Mr.  Broughton  describe  hihi  as  '  a  babbling  .drunk* 
ard :'  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  he  does  not  even  insinuate  in  any 
one  page  of  his  book  that  he  was  at  all  addicted  to  drinking — nor 
as  *  despised  by  his  enemies;'  but  Just  the  contrary ;  as  feared  by 
them  a/if  with  the  sole  excepiion  oj  the  Eitglish.  Quotations  thus 
falsified,  and  for  such  an  object  as  was  evidently  in  the  view  of  the 
writer,  indicate  two  qualities  which  it  is  painful  to  observe — deep* 
rooted  malignity,  and  an  insolent  contempt  of  truth.  They  tend 
to  confound  all  individuality  of  character,  to  shake  our  confidence 
in  facts,  and  to  convert  history  into  a  vehicle  for  satire,  and  a  skreea 
for  libel. 

It  had  almost  escaped  us  to  remark  diAt  the  intiumerable  feasts 
of  the  Hindoos  are  kept  by  the  Mahrattas  with  ostentatious  zeal. 
The  grand  festival  of  the  Dusera,  in  commemOration.of  tHe  victory 
gained  by  Ram  Chundra  over  the  giant  Rawan,  is  observed  with 

particular 
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particular  magnificence.    On  this  occasion  tliey  let  fly  a  number 
of  jays  bred  for  the  purpose. 

^  When  the  flight  of  jays  was  discovered,  the  music  struck  up,  the 
cannon  were  discharged,  the  horsemen  fired  off  their  matchlocks,  and 
the  crowd  rushed  towards  a  field  of  grain,  preserved  for  the  purpose, 
which  they  quickly  demolished ;  every  individual  returning  home  tn«- 
umphant  with  a  handful  of  the  spoil.  This  concluding  part  of  the  ce- 
remony is  peculiar  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  is  designed,  aptly  enough,  t<» 
remind  them  at  once  of  their  origin. and  profession.  After  the  salute 
was  fired,  Scindeah  mounted  an  elephant,  superbly  caparisoned  with 
massive  silver  chains  about  his  legs,  neck,  and  tusks,  and  returned  dowa 
the  line,  which  then  wheeled  into  di\i!iions,  and  marched  ofi'  to  their 
respective  camps.  Daptiste's  brigade  was,  on  this  occasion,  commanded 
by  his  son,  a  lad  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  very  short  and  thick,  and 
so  fat  that  he  seemed  to  move  with  difficulty,  and  who,  being  dignified 
with  the  title  of  major,  appeared  in  an  old-fashioned  English  uniform^ 
a  cocked  bat  with  the  flaps  down,  jockey  boots,  and  a  pig-tail.' 

We  have  now  had  enough  and  more  than  enough  of  the  Mahrat* 
tas.  If,  however,  Mr.  Broughton  should  feel  disposed  to  give  us 
further  details  concerning  these  freebooters,  we  would  advise  him 
to  forego  the  plan  of  printing  his  remarks  in  *  letters  to  his  brother/ 
and  eudeavour  to  digest  his  narrative  into  such  a  shape  as  to  make  it 
more  readable.  We  would  also  recommend  to  him  to  lay  aside  the 
miserable  affectation  of  spelling  Indian  words  in  a  manner  different 
from  all  other  writers ;  he  is  not  of  sufficient  Authority  to  set  aside 
the  established  orthography,  and  erect  a  system  of  his  own.  It 
was  some  time  before  we  recollected  our  old  acquaintance  Scindia 
under  the  uncouth  disguise  of  Seend,biya ; — then  we  have  Sipayheei 
for  Sepoys,  Muha  Raj  for  Maha  Raja,  Duk,huu  for  Deccan ; 
and  Bishnu  for  Vishnu ;  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  we  have  a 
coimna  stuffed  into  the  middle  of  a  monosyllable,  and,  for  Singh, 
Bhaee,  &c.  are  directed  to  read  (if  we  can)  Sing,h,  B,haee,  and 
so  fordi.  Other  innovations  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  pointed  out, 
but  we  forbear.  Enough  has  been  done  to  mark  our  reprobation 
of  the  attempt,  and  we  have  room  for  no  more. 


Art.  III.^ — V.  The  Giaoufy  a  Fragment  of  a  Turkish  Tale.  By 
Liord  Byron.  Eleventh  Edition. — 2.  2  he  Bride  of  jlbydos,  a 
Turkish  Tale.    By  Lord  Byron.    Seventh  Edition. 

W'E  remember  an  old  Italian  comedy,  in  which  Harlequin, 
having  a  house  to  sell,  appears  on  the  stage  with  a  sack  full 
pf  bricks  and  broken  mortar,  and  exhibiting  tliese  materials  as  a  le-* 
gitimate  sample  of  his  edifice,  discreetly  abstains  from  giving  any 
information  respecting  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  building. 

He 
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H^  seems  to  have  considered  that  what  is  solid  and  substantial,  can 
receive  little  increase  or  diminution  of  value,  from  mere  varieties  of 
form  and  distribution ;  and,  in  like  mannFcr,  it  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered^ that  poetical  fragments  may,  without  inconvenience,  be 
substituted  for  epic  or  other  poems.  It  is  obvious,  that  to  embel- 
lish striking  incidents  by  splendid  description,  is  the  boaat  of  the 
'poet,  and  that  from  these  exertions  of  hia  fency  must  be  derived 
the  principal  enjoyment  of  the  reader.  Hence  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  the  interests  of  both  parties  may  be  promoted,  by  agreeing  to 
reduce  every  species  of  composition  to  its  quintessence,  and  to 
omit,  by  common  consent,  the  many  iusipid  ingredients  which 
swelled'  the  redundant  narratives  of  our  ancestors.  ThiM  practice, 
recommended  by  the  example  of  Lord  ESjron,  and  by  that  of  his 
literary  friend  to  whom  the  Giaour  is  dedicated,  would  probably 
have  been  adopted  by  a  crowd  of  imitators,  but  that  the  new  con- 
vert, no  less  inconstant  than  eccentric,  has  again  suddenly  deserted 
bis  leader,  and  has  exhibited,  in  his  second  Turkish  tale,  a  model 
of  a  species  of  composition  equally  free  from  constraint,  and  equally 
susceptible  of  every  degree  and  variety  of  ornament. 

The  Giaour  has  been,  we  believe,  very  generally  admired ;  but 
this  admiration  has  been  accompanied  by  almost  equally  general 
complaints  of  the  obscurity  in  wliich  the  author  has  thought  ^t,  not 
unfrequently,  to  envelop  his  meaning ;  and  we  still  doubt,  whether 
our  own  attempts  to  pierce  through  that  obscurity  have  been  quite 
successful.  It  has,  indeed,  been  urged,  by  persons  of  deep  pene- 
tration, that  this  is  solely  our  own  fault,  because  the  tale  is,  in  fact, 
extremely  simple.  But  this  is  to  mis-state  the  objection,  not  to 
answer  it.  No  man  can  have  supposed,  that  Lord  Byron  has 
failed  in  rendering  intelligible  to  his  readers,  a  very  short  and  plain 
tale,  which  he  has  related  both  in  prose  and  in  verse;  neither  is  it 
from  any  abruptness  in  the  transitions  from  one  incident  to  another, 
that  perplexity  arises;  but  the  dramatic  form  into  which  the  poem 
IS  cast,  being  often  veij  indistinctly  traced,  the  reader  is  not  always 
able,  without  a  painful  effort  of  attention,  to  keep  his  feelings  in 
unison  with  the  changes  of  scenery  and  character. 

*  The  tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  present,  (says  Lord  By- 
ron in  a  prefatory  advertisement,)  is  founded  upon  circumstances  now 
less  common  in  the  east  than  formerly ;  either  because  the  ladies  are 
morfc  circumspect  than  in  the  "  olden^time  ;"or  because  the  Christians 
have  better  fortune,  or  less  enterprize.  The  story,  when  entire,  con- 
tained fhe  adventures  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in  the  Mus- 
sulman manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity,  and  avenged  by  a  young 
Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the  time  the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed  bv 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Arnauts  were  beaten  back 
from  the  Morea,  which  they  had  ravaged  for  some  time  subsequent  t» 
the  Russian  invasion.' 

An< 
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And  he  adds^  in  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  die  poem, 

*  I  heard  the  story  by  accident  recited  by  one  of  the  cofiee-house 
story-tellers  who  abound  in  the  Levant,  and  sing  or  recite  their  narra- 
tives. The  additions  and  interpolations  by  the  translator  will  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  want  of  eastern  imagery ;  and  I  re- 
gret ^at  my  memory  has  retained  so  few  fragments  of  the  original/ 

From  this  outline  it  appears  that  the  tale  in  Question,  though 
partly  formed  on  the  commonest  model  of  oriental  fable,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  one  striking  peculiarity.  In  eastern  love-stories  the 
heroine  is  usually  either  preserved  to  her  lover  by  means  of  some 
miraculous  and  preternatural  agency,  or  consigned,  with  very  little 
ceremony,  to  death  and  oblivion ;  because,  in  a  country  where 
every  man  is,  or  may  become  possessor  of  a  haram,  the  reciter 
and  hearer  of  a  story  wilf  generally  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  severe  domestic  police,  and  in  the  moral 
fitness  of  strangling  or  drowning  every  female  convicted  of  infi- 
delity. But  in  the  present  instance,  the  seducer  of  the  lovely 
Leila  is  a  Christian ;  that  is,  according  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Ma- 
hometan vocabulary,  a  giaour  or  unbeliever,  who  has  the  audacity 
to  form  and  execute  the  desperate  project  of  revenging  the  death 
of  his  murdered  mistress,  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  executioner.  It 
is  evident  that  the  delineation  of  such  a  character  is  well  suited  to 
poetry ;.  and  it  was,  perhaps,  further  recommended  to  Lord  By- 
ron, by  a  recollection  of  the  scene  in  which  h§  first  heard  it,  of  the 
impression  which  it  made  on  an  eastern  audience,  and  of  the  gro- 
tesque declamation  and  gestures  of  the  Turkish  story-teller. 

The  poem  commences  with  a  sort  of  prologue,  intended  to  de- 
scribe the  sensations  which  a  prospect  of  the  shores  of  Greece, 
during  a  calm  summer's  day,  would  be  likely  to  awaken  in  a  mind 
duly  impressed  with  admiration  of  the  ancient*  glory  of  that  coun- 
try, and  with  disgust  at  the  moral  degradation  of  its  present  inha- 
bitants. On  this  theme  the  poet  expatiates  wiU^  great  delight; 
and  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  highly  wrought 
and  characteristic  specimen. 

'  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled ;  ' 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress ; 
(Before  Decays  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 
And  mark*d  the  mild  angelic  air — 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there — 
The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
And — but  for  that  sad  shro^ed  eye^ 
v#i.  Xi  NO.  XJ5.  Y  *     *rhat 
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« 

That  firfcs  not — ^wins  not-^weeps  not — n6W— 
And  tnit  for  that  chill  changeless  brow. 

Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon^» 

Yes — but  for  these  and  these  alone, 

Some  moments — aye — one  treacherous  hour. 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power. 

So  fair — so  calm — so  softly  seal'd 

The  first— last  look — by  death  reveal'd ! 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore«-» 

Tis  Greece — but  living  Greece  no  more ! 

So  coldly  sweety  so  deadly  fair. 

We  start — for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hei^s  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hoe  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb — 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A*  gilded  halo  hovertng  round  decay. 

The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away ! 
Spark  of  that  flame — perchance  of  he&venly  birth—' 
Which  gleams — but  warms  no  more  its  cherish'd  earth !'  pp.  4, 5. 

It  18  difficQlt  not  to  sympathize  with  the  sensibility  whkb  dicta- 
ted the  first  of  these  descripdoDs ;  and  although  some  cold-blooded 
readers  may,  possibly,  be  unable  to  discover  any  analogy  between 
the  human  soul  and  the  soul  of  a  landscape,  or  to  comprehend  the 
species  of  death  which  the^  soil  and  climate  of  Greece  may  be 
supposed  to  have  undergone,  even  such  readers  will,  probably, 
admire  the  artful  and  brilliant  metaphors  by  which  the  poet  bss 
connected  these  apparently  incongruous  images. 

After  this  general  introduction,  which  has  received  many  im- 
provements since  the  first  edition  of  the  poem,  the  reader  is  led  to 
the  immediate  scene  of  action,  and  obtains  a  slight  view  of  the  re- 
citer of  the  tale.  This  is  a  Turkish,  fisherman,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed during  the  day  in  the  gulf  of  .£gina,  and  in  the  evening, 
apprehensive  of  the  Mainote  pirates  who  infest  the  coast  of  Attica, 
lands  with  his  boat  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Leone,  the  ancient  Pi- 
neus.  He  becomes  the  eye-witness  of  nearly  all  the  incidents  in 
the  story,  and  in  one  of  them  is  a  principal  agenU  It  is  to  his 
feelirigs,  and  particularly  to  his  religious  prejudices,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  most  forcible  and  splendid  parts  of  the 
poem ;  and  yet,  we  knovr  not  why,  the  author  has  not  vouchsafed 
to  give  him  a  formal  introduction  to  his  readers. 

Scarcely  has  he  reached  the  beach,  when  his  attention  is  ar- 
rested— 

*  Who 
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*  Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steeds 
With  slacken'd  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ? 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 

The  cavern'd  echoes  wake  atound 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side, 
Seems  gathered  frond  the  ocean -tide  : 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  (o  rest, 
There's  none  within  his  rider's  breast, 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
"Pis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour! 
I  know  thee  not,  1  loathe  thy  race, 
But  in  thy  lineaments  1  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface ; 
-  Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scath'd  by  fiery  passion's  brunt. 
Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye 
As  meteor  like  thou  glidest  by. 
Right  well  I  view,  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

*  On — ^on  he  hastened — and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew  :  ^ 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 

He  passed  and  vanished  from  my  sight ; 

His  aspect  and  his  air  impressed 

A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast ; 

And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 

Bung  bis  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear.' — pp.  9,  10. 

Every  gesture  of  the  impetuous  horseman  is  full  of  anxiety  and 
of  passion.  In  the  midst  of  his  career,  \vhilst  in  full  view  of  the 
astonished  spectator,  he  suddenly  checks  his  steed,  and  rising  ou 
his  stirrup,  surveys,  witli  a  look  of  agonizing  impatience,  the  dis- 
tant city  illuminated  for  the  feast  of  Bairam ;  then  pale  with  anger, 
raises  his  arm  as  if  in  menace  of  an  invisible  enemy ;  but  awakened 
from  his  trance  of  passion  by  the  neighing  of  his  charger,  again 
hurries  forward,  and  disappears. 

*  The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone, 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone  ? 

Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went. 

The  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 

To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb; 

He  came,  he  went,  like  the  Simoom, 

That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 

Beneath  whose  widely- wasting  breath 

The  very  cypress  droops  to  death — 

Dark  tree — still  sad,  when  others'  grief  is  fled, 

The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead  ! 

Y  2  Tha 
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^  The  steed  is  vanished  from  the  stall. 
No  serif  is  seen  in  Haissan's  hall, 
The  lonely  Spider's  thin  grey  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall ; 
The  Bat  builds  in  his  Haram  bower ; 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  Owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower ; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  ^rim, 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine,  ^/im^ 
For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed, 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dost  are  spread. 
Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day — 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew. 
And  flung  luxurious  coolness  rounci 
The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. — 
Twas  sweet)  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright, 
To  view  the  wave  of  watery  H§ht, 
And  hear  its  melody  by  night. — 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Childhood  played 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade ; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother^s  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonized  hit  rest ; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Youth  along 
Its  bank  been  sooth'd  by  Beaut/s  song ; 
And  softer  seemed  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. — 
But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  Age  repose 
Along  the  brink  at  Twilight's,  close — 
The  stream  that  filled  that  font  is  fled — 
The  blood  that  warmed  his  heart  is  shed ! — 
And  here  no  more  shall. human  voice 
Be  heard  to  lage — regret — rejoice — 
The  last  sad  note  that  swelled  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail — 
That  quenched  in  silence — all  is  still, 
But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind,  is  shrill — 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain, 
No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again.'— p.  14,  &c. 

We  have  given  this  long  quotation,  not  only  because  it  contains 
uiudi  brilliant  and  just  description,  but  because  we  think  that  this 
part  of  the  narrative  is  managed  with  unusual  taste.  The  fisher* 
man  has,  hitherto,  related  nothing  more  than  the  extraordinary  ph^ 
nomenon  which  had  excited  his  curiosity,  and  of  which  it  is  his 
immediate  object  to  explain  the  cause  to  his  hearers ;  but  instead 
of  proceeding  to  do  so,  he  stops  to  vent  his  execrations  on  the 
Giaour,  to  describe  the  solitude  of  Hassan's  once  luxurious  haram^ 

and 
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and  to  lament  the  untimely  death  of  the  owner,  and  of  Leila,  to- 
gether with  the  cessation  of  that  hospitality  which  they  had  uni- 
formly exercised.  He  reveals,  as  if  unintentionally  and  uncon- 
sciously, the  catastrophe  of  his  story :  but  he  thus  prepares  his^p-> 
peat  to  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  without  much  diminishing 
their  suspense. 

While  still  ruminating  on  the  adventure  of  the  Giaour,  he  hears 
the  sound  of  feet,  and  beholds  a  silent  procession,  headed  by  an 
Emir,  and  bearing,  in  a  sack,  what  appears  to  be  a  human  body. 
Having  offered  the  use  of  his  boat,  he  is  ordered  to  row  them 
towards  some  rocks  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  where  their  njyste- 
rious  burden,  being  committed  to  the  sea,  subsides  slowly,  and 
with  little  apparent  struggle,  to  a  depth  at  which  it  wholly  eludes 
his  gaze. 

*  And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 

Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep, 

Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves. 

They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  Waves. 
##♦•♦•♦*» 

*  As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen  of  eastern  spring, 
0*er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near,  •  i 

And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high,- 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye: 
^  So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betrayed. 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid, 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
From  infant's  play,  or  man's  caprice : 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Has  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught. 
For  every  touch  that  wooed  its  stay 
Has  brush'd  the  brightest  hues  away, 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ah !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 
find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 

y  3  No: 
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No  :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 

Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die, 

And  lovelier  things  nave  mercy  shewn 

To  every  failing  but  their  own. 

And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 

£xcept  an  erring  sistei^s  shame.' — p.  I9j  &c. 

The  causes  of  the  tragical  event  which  he  had  thus  witnessed^ 
were  soon  explained  to  him  by  a  general  rumour,  that  Leila,  the 
favourite  slave  of  Hassan,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the  bath  on 
the  last  night  of  the  fast  of  Rhamazan,  had  eloped  in  the  disguise 
of  a  Georgian  page,  and  had  &ed  with  the  Giaour;  and  though 
Other  reports  stated  that  the  Giaour  had  been  wholly  unaccompa* 
nied  in  his  flight,  it  was  generally  known  that  Leila  had  disap- 
peared, and  that^  on  her  account,  Hassan  had  deserted  his  haram^ 
and  was  vainly  endeavouring,  amidst  the  noLse  and  fatigue  of  the 
chase,  to  deaden  the  remembrance  of  his  I0S9.  That  loss  was,  in- 
deed, in  the  opinion  of  our  fisherman,  wholly  irreparable.  Eyes 
large,  dark,  and  languishing  as  those  of  the  gazelle  ;  cheeks 
blushing  like  the  blossom  of  the  pomegranate ;  a  neck  graceful  and 
majestic  as  that  of  the  swan ;  hair  of  which  the  *  hyacinthine'  ring- 
lets swept  the  marble  oti  which  she  trod ;  feet  whiter  than  the  snow 

*  Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth, 
It  fell  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth  ;'    ' 

and,  above  all,  a  countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and 
animation: — such  were  the  charms  of  Leila,  which  Hassan 
now  remembered  \yith  poignant  regret,  and  despaired  of  finding 
combined  in  any  other  female.  His  mother  thought  otherwise. 
She  trusted  that  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  would  make 
him  amends  for  the  lo^s  of  a  still  more  beautiful  roistrens.  Change 
of  scene  might  erase  from  his  memory  the  image  which  his  once 
favourite  haram  incessantly  tended  to  recal ;  she,  therefore,  hav- 
ing discovered  a  maiden  whose  beauty  she  judged  to  be  sufficiently 
attractive,  and  having  obtained  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the 
match,  repaired  to  one  of  his  distant  castles,  and  conjured  her  son 
to  meet  her  there,  and  to  send  thither,  without  loss  of  time,  the 
accustomed  bridal  presents.  Hassan,  attended  by  a  well-armed 
guard  of  twenty  Tartars,  set  off  on  his  expedition :  his  ioumey  lay 
through  the  defiles  of  mount  Parnassus,  which  were  likely  to  be 
infested  by  marauding  parties  of  Amauts.  But  the  formidable 
^assan,  whose  very  name  had  often  spread  terror  through  hosts  of 
enemies^  and  who  was  now  surrounded  by  a  band  of  well-proved 
warriors,  had  reason  to  think  himself  secured  against  any  number 
of  undisciplined  and  ill-conducted  assailants.  His  party  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  emerge  from  the  defile,  when  diree  Tartars, 
who  led  die  van,  were  laid  low  by  an  uuexpected  fire  of  musketry; 

and 
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and  though  uo  enemy  was  visible,  i%  was  plain  that  the  ambush 
was  so  well  concerted,  that  any  attempt  to  retreat,  or  delay  in 
forcing  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  must  be  fatal.  Hassan  instantly 
hastened  to  the  van,  for  the  purpose  of  heading  the  charge,  but 
found  that  the  assailants,  who  had  now  quitted  their  fastnesses, 
were  drawn  up  ih  excellent  order  to  receive  him.  Their  leader, 
though  unknown  to  his  eyes,  immediately  recalled  to  his  fancy  every 
feature  of  one,  of  whom  he  had  anxiously  collected  the  most  mi- 
pute  description,  and  in  whom  he  now  instantly  recognized  the  ob- 
ject of  his  long  meditated  vengeance. 

*  "  'Tis  he — ^'tis  he — I  know  him  now, 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye 
That  aid$  his  envious  treachery ; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb, 
Though  i)ow  array'd  in  Arnaut  garb. 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death ; 
*l*is  he,  well  met  in  any  hour, 
Lost  l^ila's  love — accursed  Giaour  l"  * 

We  shall  abstain  from  giving  in  prose,  a  very  dull  paraphrase  of 
that  part  of  the  poem  iq  which  the  author  relates  the  obstinate 
combat  between  the  two  rivals;  the  death  of  Hassan ;  the  horror 
of  his  mother  when  she  receives,  by  the  hands  of  a  Tartar,  the 
bleeding  head  of  her  son,  in  lieu  of  the  expected  bridal  present ; 
and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  Giaour,  after  the  full  accomr 
plishment  of  his  revenge ;""  because  the  account  of  these  events  in 
the  original  is  no  less  perspicuous  than  it  is  animated. 

With  the  death  of  Hassan,  or  with  his  interment  on  the  place 
where  he  fell,  or  with  some  moral  reflections  on  bis  fate,  we  may 

E resume  tliat  the  original  narrator  concluded  the  tale  of  which 
lOrd  Byron  has  professed  to  give  us  a  fragment.  But  every  reader, 
we  are  sure,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  interest  excited 
by  the  catastrophe  is  greatly  heightened  in  the  modern  poem ;  and 
that  the  imprecations  of  the  Turk,  against  the  '  accursed  Giaour,' 
are  introduced  with  great  judgment,  and  contribute  much  to  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  narrative. 

The  remainder  of  the  poem,  we  think,  would  have  been  more 
properly  printed  as  a  second  canto;  because  a  total  change  of 
scene,  and  a  chasm  of  no  less  than  six  years  in  the  series  of  events, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  occasion  some  little  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

It  seems  that  the  fisherman^  to  whom*  we  have  been  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  precediug  adventures,  was,  by  some  acci- 
dent, conducted  to  we  know  not  what  country,  where  he  met  with 

Y  4  a  Catholic 
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a  Catholic  monastery,  and  addressed,  to  one  of  the  monks,  the  foI« 
lowing  question ; 

*  "  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer  ? 

His  features  I  have  scann'd  before 
'  In  mine  own  land — 'tis  many  a  year, 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
I  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  serv'd  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  face — ^yet  then 
It  was  so  markM  with  inward  pain 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again ; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 
As  death  were  stamped  upon  his  brow."' — p.  39. 

His  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  reply  of  the  monk,  who  in* 
forn^  him  that  the  mysterious  stranger  had  arrived,  six-years  before^ 
from  '  Paynim  land,'  and  had  purchased,  by  magnificent  presents^ 
the  abbot's  permission  to  reside  in  the  monastery ;  where,  how« 
ever,  he  appeared  to  shun,  with  horror,  tl}e  performance  of  all  re« 
ligious  rites :  that,  sometimes  struggling  in  silence  under  the  pangs 
of  a  wounded  conscience,  sometimes  muttering  incoherent  recol- 
lections of  a  drowning  mistress,  and  of  a  dymg  rival,  or  addressing 
the  vision  of  some  bloody  hand,  which  tempted  him  to  plunge 
from  the  cliff  into  the  water, — ^he  was  an  object  of  unceasing  cu- 
riosity, and  abhorrence,  and  terror,  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  mo- 
nastery ;  whose  detestation,  however,  was  not  unmixed  with  feel* 
ings  of  involuntary  awe  and  reverence. 

'  '^  His  floating  robe  around  him  folding, 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  columned  aisle — 
With  dread  beheld — with  gloom  beholding 

The  riles  that  sanctify  the  pile. 
But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir, 
And  kneel  the  monks — his  steps  retire — 
By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 
His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch ; 
There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done — 
And  hear  the  prayer — but  utterjione. 
See — by  the  half-ill umin'd  wall 
His  hood  fly  back — his  dark  hair  fall — 
That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round, 
As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 
The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 
That  o'er  her  fearful  forehead  strayed. 
For  he  declines  the  convent  oath. 
And  leaves  those  locks  unhallowed  growth — 
But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside; 
And— not  from  piety  but  pride 

Gives 
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Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 

Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. — 

Lo ! — mark  ye-^-as  the  harmony 

Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky — 

That  livid  cheek — that  stony  air 

Of  mixed  defiance  and  despair ! 

Saint  Francis^  keep  him  from  the  shrine! 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 

Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. — 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

T!ie  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore — 

By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven !"' — p.  43,  &c* 

It  is  plain  that  this  fine  passage,  which  closes  a  long  conversation 
between  the  fisherman  and  the  monk,  is,  in  truth,  a  scene  in  a 
drama;  not  a  portion  of  a  narrative.  This  scene  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  reflections  on  the  effects  of  excessive  love,  and  on  those  of 
utter  solitude;  after  which,  we  are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
transferred  to  the  death-bed  of  the  Giaour,  whose  dying  address  to 
his  confessor,  containing  more  than  three  himdred  and  fifty  lines, 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  of  the  poem. 

These  abrupt  and  capricious  transitions  may  be  easily  removed^ 
whenever  the  author  shall  be  persuaded  that,  by  thus  embarrassing 
his  readers^e  cannot  but  detract  from  the  interest  which  he  wishes- 
to  excite.  Such  little  blemishes,  it  is  true,  are  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  poetical  beauties  which  are  scattered,  in  profusion, 
through  almost  every  paragraph ;  yet  we  confess,  that  even  this  dis- 
play of  talent  has  failed  to  reconcile  us  to  the  character  of  the 
Giaour ;  whose  conduct^  however  reprehensible,  had  been  at  least 
consistent  with  what  is  called  heroism,  but  whose  feelings  and  mo- 
tives, as  described  by  himself,  are,  in  our  opinion,  generally  unna- 
tural, and  sometimes  odious. 

That  the  remorse  occasioned  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  should  have 
haunted  him  without  ceasing — ^shouId  have  tortured  him  even  to 
madness,  and  should,  finally,  have  put  a  period  to  his  existence,  is 
certamly  not  incredible.  The  extent  of  his  anguish,  under  such  a 
consciousness,  would  depend  partly  on  the  strength  and  sincerity 
of  his  affection  for  his  mistress,  and  partly  on  that  propensity  to 
self-condemnation,  which  is  generally  a  characteristic  of  the  noblest 
minds;  and  which,  in  such  minds,  is  most  likely  to  create  final  and 
incurable  despair.  His  affection  is,  indeed,  very  frequently,  and 
very  beautifully  expressed ;  for  instance, 

*  ^  But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain^ 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again* 

I  grieve, 
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I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide ! 
For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died ; 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave, 
'  Ah  !  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave. 

This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light — 
That  seen — became  a  part  of  sight, 
And  rose — where'er  I  turned  mine  eye — 
The  Morning-star  of  Memory  T ' — p.  55. 

Tlie  following  lines,  also,  are  finely  descriptive  of  bis  regrets 

*  "  And  she  was  lost — and  yet  I  breathed, 

But  not  the  breath  ot  human  life — 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 

And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife.— 
Alike  all  time — abhorred  all  place, 
Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  Nature's  face, 
AVhere  every  hue  that  charmed  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. — *' ' — p.  58. 

We  might  easily  refer  the  reader  to  many  other  passages  which 
are  no  less  favourable  than  the  preceding,  to  the  character  of  the 
Giaour ;  but  we  think,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  the  author 
has  thrown  into  that  character,  some  unnecessary  shades  of  wbat  we 
should  be  disposed  to  call  arrogance  and  selfishness.  It  is  surely 
not  quite  consistent  with  his  feelings  of  remorse,  that  be  should 
boast  of  his  inability  to  ^  whine  or  sigh,'  of  his  determination  to 
*  obtain  or  die,'  and  consequently  to  risk  the  life  of  Leila  for  his 
own  gratification ;  and  that  he  should  justify  her  murder,  by  the 
avowal  that  he,  himself,  would  have  acted  like  Hassan  under  a  simi- 
lar provocation.  It  is  after  thus  exculpating  his  rival,  that  he 
says, 

•  "  I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay. 

And  watched  his  spirit  ebb  away; 

Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hunters' steel, 

He  felt  not  half  that  now  1  feel. 

I  searched,  but  vainly  searched  to  find, 

'i'hc  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 

Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 

Betrayed  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 

Despair  upon  his  dying  face  ! 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour. 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 

To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave — 

And  will  not  soothe,  and  can  not  save  !"' — p.  53. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Bride  of  Abydos. 

The 
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Th^  age()  Giaffir,  the  Pacha  of  the  country,  is  aeated  in  his  pi^ 
van,  and  surrounded  by  his  armed  slaves  ;  he  is  brooding  in  silence 
on  some  important  project.  His  eye  appears  to  express  a  mixture 
of  exultation  and  anxiety. 

*  "  Let  the  chamber  be  cleared'^— the  train  disappeared — 
"  Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Haram  guard — " 
With  Giaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son, 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 
"  Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 
Are  passed  beyond  the  outer  gate, 
(Woe  to  the^  head  whose  eye  beheld 
My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveiled  !) 
Hence,  lead  my  daughter  from  her  tower — 
Her  fate  is  fixed  this  very  hour ; 
Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought — 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught  T' — pp.  2,  3. 

Haroun  is  preparing  to  execute  the  order,  when  young  Selim^ 
apprehensive  that  the  shortest  delay  in  Zuleika's  arrival  may  excite 
his  father's  indignation  against  her,  or  against  the  guiltless  Haroun, 
attempts  to  save  them  by  his  interposition.  He  confesses  that, 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  he  had,  at  an  early  hour, 
induced  his  sister  to  accompany  him  into  the  gardens  of  the  Ha- 
ram ;  where,  enjoying  together  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  the  cool- 
ness of  the  cypress  groves,  and  the  varied  prospects  of  the  Helles*- 
pont,  and  listening,  alternately,  to  favourite  pieces  of  poetry ,  they 
had  loitered  so  long,  that  even  himself,  when  warned  by  the  sound 
of  the  tambour,  had  been  scarcely  in  time  to  express  his  duty  to  his 
father  at  the  Divan.  Zuleika,  possibly,  might  still  be  wandering 
where  he  left  her ;  and  if  this  was  blameable,  to  him  that  blame 
must  attach ;  but  his  father  must  not  forget  that,  whether  in  the 
garden  or  in  her  own  apartment,  she  was  equally  invisible  to  all 
eyes,  but  those  of  her  trusty  attendants. 

The  impatient  Giaffir  is  incensed  to  frenzy  by  this  apology;  he 
treats  Selim  as  the  son  of  a  slave,  hiheriting  the  soul  of.  his  de- 
graded mother,  incapable  of  aspiring  to  the  fame,  or  of  emulating 
the  valour  of  his  Turkish  ancestors,  and  fitted  only  to  pore  over 
the  babbling  waters  of  a  fountain,  and  to  watch  the  expanding  pe- 
tals of  a  rose-bud.  Having  exhausted  every  term  of  contempt  on 
the  youth,  he  again  repeats  his  orders  to  Haroun,  warning  him  that 
his  life  depends  on  his  vigilant  guard  of  Zuleika. 

Thus  far,  Selim  had  listened  in  submissive  silence,  but  was  una- 
ble, wholly,  to  controul  the  expression  of  those  emotions  which  la- 
boured in  his  breast.  Giaffir,  who  had  watched  him  with  mali- 
cious attention,  continued  to  probe  his  feelings  by  fresh  insults,  still 
gazing  on  him  with  a  haughty  fierceness,  by  which  he  hoped  to 

quell 
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quell  the  rebellious  spirit  which  he  had  awakened ;  but  when  he 
encountered  the  eye  of  his  son^  he  read  in  it,  not  the  sullen  gloom 
of  contumacy,  but  the  steady  glance  of  high  and  indignant  valour. 
He  felt  hinaself  unexpectedly  awed  and  abashed  by  that  child,  whose 
effeminacy  he  had  long  despised  and  hated,  whom  his  conscience 
had  compelled  him  to  vi«w  with  $ome  alarm,  and  against  whom  his 
present  sense  of  humiliation  inspired  him  with  increasing  rancour. 
This  sentiment,  however,  was,  for  the  present,  suspended  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Zuleika.  By  her  presence  the  sternest  passions  of  bis  soul 
were  always  soothed  into  gentleness,  and  he  now  proceeded  to 
greet  her,  with  the  blessing  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  father. 

*  Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bendmg 

Across  her  gently-budding  breast — 
At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 
To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child  caressing  and  carest, 
Zuleika  came — and  GiafHr  felt 
'  His  purpose  half  within  him  melt; 
Not  that  against  her  &ncied  weal 
His  heart  though  stern  could  ever  feel — 
Affection  chained  her  to  that  heart — 
Ambition  tore  the  links  apart/ — p.  10. 

He  tells  her  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  her  perinanent 
happiness,  he  had  consented  to  sacrifice  his  own,  by  transferring 
her  from  the  care  of  a  parent  to  that  of  a  husband ;  that  the  man 
to  whom  her  hand  was  destined  was  brave  and  powerful,  being 
kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou ;  and  that,  by  medns  of  such  an  al- 
liance, the  chiefs  of  both  jfamilies  would  secure  their  indepen- 
dence, and  set  at  nought  the  anger  of  a  capricious  Sultan.  She 
would,  probably,  care  Tittle  about  his  age,  and  would  be  contented 
to  know  that  her  father  had  not  contracted  her  to  a  boy.  From 
that  father  she  had  long  learnt  the  lesson  of  obedience;  that  of 
love  would  be  taught  her  by  her  husband. 

*  In  silence  bowed  the  virgin's  head — 

And  if  her  eye  was  filled  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 

And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red, 
And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 

Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped — 
What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears? 
So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry- 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfulness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  I'-^pp.  1 1, 12* 

Giaffir,  full  of  confidence  in  ber  uarepiuing  submissioD,  felt  no 

anxiety 
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anxiety  about  hi?  daughter's  present  feelings.  Leaving  her  and  Se« 
lini  under  the  care  of  the  Kislar  Haroun,  he  resigned  his  pipe,  called 
for  his  horse,  and  proceeded,  with  his  Moorish  and  Mamaluke 
guards,  to  inspect  their  usual  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  sabre  and 
jereed. 

Selioi,.pale,  mute,  and  motionless,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand, 
bis  eye  directed  towards  the  plain  where  the  Pacha's  troops  were 
Oigaged  in  mimic  war,  saw  not  the  display  of  their  activity,  heard 
not  their  shouts  of  triumph.  His  thoughts  were  wholly  occupied 
with  the  image  of  Zuleika,  but  he  was  unconscious  of  her  presence. 
She  sighed,  but  ^er  sigh  was  unheeded ;  her  anxious  and  inquiring 
eye  was  fixed,  in  vain,  on  his  torpid  and  inanimate  features.  She 
wished  to  address  him,  but  felt  an  involuntary  hesitation. 

'  Yet  speak  she  must — but  when  essay — 
"  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away! 
Not  thus  we  e'er  before  have  met, 
Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet." — 
*    Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room, 
And  watched  hb  eye — it  still  was  fixed — 
She  snatched  the  urn  wherein  was  mixed 
The  Persian  Atar-guFs  perfume, 
And  sprinkled  all  its  odours  o'er 
The  pictured  roof  and  marble  floor — 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playful  girl's  appeal  addrest, 
Unheeded  o'er  his  bosotn  flew, 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too — 
*'  What  sullen  yet  ?  it  must  not  b»-<- 
Oh  !  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee!" 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set 
The  fairest  flowers  of  Eastern  land — 
"  He  loved  them  once — may  touch  them  yet. 
If  offered  by  Zuleika's  hand." 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  Rose  was  pluck'd  and  wreathed-^ 
The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 

Her  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet —  ; 

**  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares 
A  message  from  the  Bulbul  bears ; 
It  says  to-night  he  will  prolong, . 
For  Selim's  ear  his  sweetest  song — 
And  thoush  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
He'll  try  k>r  once  a  strain  more  glad, 
With  some  faint  hope  his  altered  lay 
IVIay  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away."' — pp.  14,  i^. 

This  playful  appeal  is  disregarded ;  and  she  beholds,  with  increas* 
ing  astonishment  and  alarm,  the  obstinate  gloom  which  even  her 

caresses 
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caresides  cannot  dispel^  and  of  Which  she  is  unable  to  ^Iplain  di^ 
caus6.  Her  own  feelings,  ho^wever,  atleiigth  afford  a  due  to  those 
of  Seiim.  That  Osman,  tb  whoni  her  father  hai  pledged  her,  ai^d 
ivhose  arrival  she  anticipates  with  horror,  is,  perhaps,  no  less  odious 
to  him.  Under  this  impression,  she  suddenly  changes  her  manner, 
and,  in  a  calm  but  deiermined  tone  of  voice,  deliberately  binds 
herself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  not  to  become  the  wife  of  any  man 
witfaotit  the  free  consent,  and  even  the  solicitation  of  hhh  who  has 
been  the  coitopanion  of  het  irif*icy,  to  whom  her  whole  heart  has 
been  always  devoted,  and  from  whom  she  is  incapable  of  with- 
drawing any  portion  of  her  affectioii. 

Selim,  starting  from  his  tranCe,  and  catching  Zuleika  in  his  anns, 
claims  an  equal  share  in  this  oath,  which,  he  tells  her,  has  bound 
them  irrevocably  to  each  other ;  he  ei^horts  her  to  firtoness  and 
constancy,  relates  the  affront  which  he  had  received  ff6m  Giaffir, 
obscurely  hints  at  some  other  cause  which  has  aggravated  his  indig- 
nation, confirms  her  in  her  abhorrence  of  Osmah,  coifijures  her  to 
conceal  the  sacred  engagement  which  she  had  volui^tarily  con- 
tracted, tells  her  that  he  has  ^  arms  and  friends*  to  jprotect  her 
against  the  unworthy  suitor  who  claims  her,  and  cautions  her  not 
to  think  that  her  Selim  is  really  what  he  has  hitherto  appeared. 

Zuleika,  though  accustbm^d  to  rely  implicitly  on  his  judgment, 
to  adopt  all  his  opinions,  to  sympathize  in  his  gri^f,  and  rejoice  in 
his  joy,  was,  in  the  present  instance,  bewildered  by  his  incoherent 
language,  and  incapable  of  sharing  the  sudden  ^nA  mexplicable  tu- 
mult of  his  emotions.  Why  did  he  now  receive,  wfth  such  rap- 
ture, the  assurance  of  that  affection  which  he  never  could  have 
doubted,  which  had  never  suffered  a  moment's  chatige,  which  even 
from  her  infancy  she  had  so  frequently  expressed  with  the  same 
fervour  and  sincerity  ?  Why  was  she  directed  to  cloak  in  mystery 
a  vow  which  she  had  called  on  Heaven  to  witness,  which  the  au- 
thority of  her  father  could  not  annul,  and  which  his  justice  could 
not  condemn  ?  She  wished  to  avow  to  Giaffir  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion which  she  had  contracted,  to  proclaim  her  invincible  antipathy 
towards  Osman  Bey,  and,  strengthened  by  the  a^ptoval  of  her 
own  conscience,  to  brave  the  indignation  which  her  frankness 
might  possibly  excite ;  but,  feeling  that  concealment  and  dissimu- 
lation were  incompatible  with  innocence,  she  implored  Selim  either 
to  recal  his  injunction  of  secrecy,  or  at  least  to  explain  and  justify 
his  motive  for  exacting  it. 

The  appearance  of  Giaffir  and  his  troop,  who  were  now  return- 
ing from  the  field,  compels  Selim  to  delay  this  explanation.  He 
entreats  her  to  retire  for  the  present,  and  promises  that  he  will,  at 
night,  conduct  her  to  a  more  secure  place  of  conference  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Haram,  and  dispel  every  doubt  and  scruple  wbidi 

may 
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may  have  been  awakened  in  her  mind  by  his  late  ambiguous  con- 
duct.    Thus  terminates  the  first  canto. 

*  The  winds  are  high  on  Hello's  wave, 
As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  s^ve 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 
The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter.' 

The  night  was  unusually  cloudy  and  dark,  the  moon  was  far  ad-* 
vanced  in  the  wane,  and,  until  the  late  hour  of  her  rising,  no  ray  of 
light  was  discoverable  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exceptiii^ 
the  lamp  which  glimttiered  in  the  lonely  tower  of  Zuleika.  There, 
on  a  silken  ottoman,  were  thrown  the  amber  beads  of  her  rosary ; 
the  holy  amulet,  the  gift  of  her  mother,  studded  with  emeralds, 
but  more  precious  from  the  mystic  text  engraven  on  it ;  a  ^nely 
painted  koran ;  rolls  of  poetry,  not  less  gaudily  illumined ;  and 
the  lute  which,  till  now,  she  had  seldom  thus  neglected.  The  lamp 
of  fretted  gold  cast  a  light  which,  though  faint  and  almost  expiring, 
was  sufficient  to  display  these  splendid  objects,  as  well  as  the  rich 
carpets  of  Persia,  and  costly  Chinese  vases,  which  diffused  the 
sWeet  fragrance  of  living  flowers,  or  the  stronger  scent  of  per- 
fames  from  Sheifaz.  Every  thing  indicated  luxury  and  opulence, 
but  every  thing  wore  an  appearance  of  gloom  during  the  absence 
of  Zuleiia,  the  animating  spirit  of  this  fairy  mansion. 

l^efended  against  the  cold  by  a  vest  of  the  thickest  sable,  but 
trembling  with  anxiety,  and  sometimes  with  fear  of  some  unknown 
danger,  which  the  moanings  of  the  wind,  and  die  darkness  of  the 
grove  appeared  to  menace,  she  was  conducted  by  Selim  to  a  grotto, 
the  favourite  scene  of  her  musical  studies  and  of  her  youthful  re- 
veries. Immediately  elevated  above  the  sea-beacn,  and  alternately 
presenting  to  her  eyes  the  varied  prospect  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  fragrant  gardens  of  the  Haram,  it  had  often  suggested  to  her 
fancy,  many  visionary  pictures  of  that  Paradise  which  was  obscurely 
promised  to  her  sex  by  the  koran,  but  which  she  trusted  that  she 
should  share  with  Selim,  whose  bliss,  even  in  other  worlds,  must 
be  imperfect  without  her.  Far  different,  however,  were  the  visions 
which,  at  this  lonely  hour,  the  same  spot  was  calculated  to  awa- 
ken. Piles  of  arms  of  uncouth  shapes,  some  of  which  seemed 
to  be  rusted  by  the  stain  of  blood,  and  a  large  goblet  filled  to  the 
brim,  but  not,  as  it  appeared,  with  any  lawful  beverage,  were  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  that  reflected  the  wavering  and  yellow 
flame  of  a  lamp.  Zuleika  started,  and,  turning  to  her  conductor 
with  a  look  of  inquiry,  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  her  beloved 
Sdlim. 

IX. 
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IX. 

'  His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside. 
His  brow  no  high-crown'd  turban  bore. 

But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red, 

Wreath'd  lightly  round,  bis  temples  wore  :*- 

That  dagger^  on  whose  hilt  the  gem<- 

Were  worthy  of  a  diadem. 

No  longer  glitter'd  at  his  waist, 

Where  pistols  unadorn'd  were  braced* 

And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 

And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 

The  cloak  of  white — the  thin  capote 

That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote : 

Beneath — his  golden  plated  vest 

Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast — 

The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 

With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound. 

But  were  it  not  that  high  command 

Spake  in  his  eye — and  tone  and  hand— ^ 

All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 

In  him  was  some  young  Galiong^e.' — p.  32. 

Zuleika  gazed  on  him  in  silent  wonder,  and  listened,  with  an  air 
of  melancholy  foreboding,  whilst  he  reminded  her  of  the  hints  by 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  her  for  seeing  him  in  a  di&- 
rent  character,  of  the  voluntary  oath  by  which  she  had  made  him 
the  arbiter  of  her  fate,  and  of  the  duty  thus  imposed  upon  him  to 
guard  her  from  the  pursuit  of  the  unworthy  Osman^  and  to  intrust 
her  with  every  secret  of  his  heart.  He  then,  after  again  adjuring 
her  to  reserve  the  disposal  of  her  hand,  prefaced  the  story  which 
he  had  promised  to  communicate,  by  the  solemn  assurance  that  he 
was  not  her  brother. 

This  assurance  was  wholly  unexpected.  Selim,  she  was  very 
sure,  had,  from  the  time  of  her  earliest  recollection,  been  always 
recognized  by  Giaffir  as  his  son ;  as  such,  he  had  been  educated 
with  herself  in  the  Haram,  and  had  been,  up  to  that  hour,  and  with 
Giaffir's  full  concurrence,  the  constant  companion  of  all  her  stu- 
dies and  amusements.  It  was  true  that  her  father  had  often  be- 
haved to  Selim  with  a  harshness  which,  to  her,  had  appeared  unna- 
tural, and  had  thus  inflicted  on  her,  whose  heart  was  inseparably 
attached  to  her  supposed  brotlier,  the  only  miseries  which  her 
youth  had  hitherto  experienced.  She  had  very  recently  witnessed 
the  deep  resentment  which  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Selim.  Hence 
she  inferred  that  herself,  as  GiaiEr*8  daughter,  was  also  become  an 
object  of  that  resentment,  or,  at  least,  that  the  affection,  for  which 
she  had  partly  been  indebted  to  the  supposed  tie  of  consanguinity, 

light 
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might  be  much  diminished.  This  was  a  misfortune  that  she 
dreaded  more  than  even  death  or  slavefy^  and,  in  her  reply  to  Se- 
lim,  she  expressed  this  fear  with  her  usual  frankness  and  simplicity, 
jand  earnestly  conjured  him  to  recollect  that  she  remained  unal« 
tered,  that  she  was  still  his  sister,  his  friend,  his  Zuleika. 

It  was  easy  to  relieve  her  from  this  imaginary  terror,  but  even 
the  most  solemn  vows  of  attachment  from  the  lord  of  her  affec- 
tions, and  the  prospect  of  being  united  to  him  by  ties  which  wera 
wholly  unobjectionable,  were  insufficient  to  support  her  courage 
during  the  recital  which  she  was  now  condemned  to  hear. 

Selim,  it  seems,  wa^  the  son  of  Abdallah,  Giaffir's  brother,  and 
Giaffir  was  the  murderer  of  that  brother.  Both  were  distinguished 
by  their  intrepidity,  by  thei^  miKtary  skill,  and  by  the  dignities 
which  such  qualities  usually  confer.  At  the  commencement  of 
Paswan  Oglou's  rebellion,  these  ctbdidates  for  fame  and  power 
were  amongst  the  first  Pachas  who  led  their  contingents  to  the 
Sultan  s  army,  and  whilst  they  were  encamped  at  Sophia,  the  insi- 
dious Giaffir  caused  Abdallah  to  be  poisoned  in  the  bath.  By  the 
artful  distribution  of  his.  treasure,  he  procured  the  investiture  of 
the  pachalic  which  had  belonged  to  his  victim,  and  as  his  crime 
"was  only  known  to  the  agent  whom  he  had  employed,  arid  to  Ha^ 
roun,  the  principal  slave  of  Abdallah's  haram,  he  was  perfectly 
lure  of  impunity.  Haroun,  indeed,  far  from  being  able  to  revenge 
his  master,  had  no  means  of  saving  his  own  life,  and  that  of  the 
infant  Selim  who  was  left  in  his  charge,  but  by  propitiating  the 

Jowerful  Giaffir,  in  which  he  was  so  adroit  and  successful  that  the 
Wha,  who  had  no  son  of  his  own,  consented  to  adopt  his  nephew, 
and  to  place  the  child,  and  afterwards  Zuleika,  under  Haroun's 
care  in  his  haram  in  Asia  Minor,  to  which  he  transferred  his  own 
residence,  from  the  estates  which  he  occupied  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube. 

The  same  policy  which  prompted  Giaffir  to  become  the  adop- 
tive father  of  his  brother^s  child,  induced  him,  also,  to  watch  over 
the  boy's  education,  to  debar  him  from  all  manly  exercises,  and  to 
instruct  hira  only  in  those  accomplishments  which  were  compatible 
with  his  confinement  within  the  walls  of  the  haram.  It  was  pro- 
bable that  habits  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  carefully  fostered  in 
childhood,  would  endure  through  life,  and  that  the  dangerous  spi- 
rit of  Abdallah  would  never  revive  in  the  degenerate  Selim.  But 
when  the  Pacha,  on  the  point  of  setting  off  for  a  distant  caro- 

Eaign,  thought  it  necessary  for  the  security  of  Zuleika,  to  establish 
er  within  the  walls  of  Brusa,  Selim,  to  whom  her  presence  had 
alone  endeared  the  scenes  of  their  mutual  captivity,  became  impa- 
tient of  hia  solitary  prison,  and  obtained  from  the  compassionate 
Haroun  his  permission  to  enjoy  a  few  mouths  of  freedom,  under 
VOL.  X.  NO.  XX.  z  the 
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Ae  soienn  pcomise  of  no-entering  the  Iibisiii  befwe  die  rdtiim  of 
Giaffir. 

Frdm  Haroun  fae  also  learnt  the  atnoctoat  conduct  of  Giaffir, 
UgaHisit'wliom  he  now  oooceived  a  deef>  and  implacable  hatred. 
But  disdaining  to  rely  for  vengeance  on  tiie  arm  of  an  assassin,  and 
hopeless  of  itesistiug,  by  any  orduiary  means,  the  inflvence  and 
power  lof  the  Pacha,  he  rosolved  to  aeek,  during  the  diort  period 
of  emancipation  whiofa  was  aUowed  to  him,  the  only  instramenli 
capable  of  profnoting  the  execution  of  his  designs.  The  neigh- 
bouring islands  abounded  wijth  pirates,  men  of  desperate  <:ouFage| 
iwbo,  .acting  in  concert,  and  led  by  an  artful  and  enterprizing  chief- 
lain,  couid  scaroely  fail  of  ^icoess  in  a  sudden  attack  on  any  indi- 
vidual pachalic.  To  IJbese  he  instantly  addressed  bimselfy  and 
soon  captivated  l)bem  by  his  boldness,  lny  his  eloquence,  by  his  pro* 
aent  lilieFality,  and  by  ifae  daszUng  prospect  of  pUiage  and  conquest, 
which  he  bdd  out  to  tke«i  as^e  sure  reward  of  their  union  and 
discipline.  He  had  ooiKerted  with  them,  before  hi^  return  to  die 
liaram,  suoh  sure  means  of  coaimttnication,  that  iix>m  his  retreat 
he  continued  to  direct  all  their  motions.  By  them  were  biouf^ 
4hose  arms  which  she  had  viewed  with  such  alarm^and  which  weie 
reserved  for  the  use  of  some  trusty  adherents  whom  he  had  gained 
within  the  palace ;  for  their  lips  was  intended  that  cup  from  the 
sight  of  which  her  eyes  seemed  to  fear  pollution.  They  were  rea- 
dy at  a  abort  distance,  perhaps  even  now  within  hearing,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  her  to  the  asylum  which  he  had  provided 
and  ornamented  for  her  reception.  JBut  her  determination  must 
pot  be  delayed,  since  nothing  but  immediate  flight  could  save  her 
from  the  arms  of  Osman,  or  prevent  the  decision  of  the  mortal 
lend  between  her  father  and  her  lover. 

xxn. 

'  Zuleika — mute  and  iDotionless, 
Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress — 
When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone. 
The  mother  hardened  into  stone ; 
All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 
Was  hut  a  younger  Niobl^! — 
But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye. 
Essayed  to  speak,  or  look  reply*-- 
Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
Far  flashed  on  high  a  biasing  torch  ! 
Another — and  ^^ther — and  another — 
"  Oh !  fly— no  more — ^yetnow  ray  more  than  brother!^ 
Far — xvide  through  every  thicket  spread 
The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  red ; 
Nor  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 
Is  readj^  with  a  sheathless  brand  ^-^ 
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Tbey 'pAttf  ponue,  fetum,  and  wheel. 

With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel; 

And  la^t  of  all  hi9  sabre  waving. 

Stern  Giaffir  in  his  fury  raving,, 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave — 

Oh !  must  that  grot  oe  Selim's  grave?* — pp.  49, 50. 

He  stood  unappalled.  One  only  hope  remained.  The  soumi 
of  his  pistol  might  perhaps  be  heard  by  his  comrades.  He  fired 
it  in  the  air^  imprinted  one  kiss  on  the  lips  of  Zuleika^  conjured 
her  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  danger,  promised  to  respect  the  life 
of  Giaffir^  and,>pripginK  from  tbe  wall  upoQihe  be^ch,  attempted 
to  cut  his  way  to  the  boat  which  vraa  rapidly  approaching  to  his 
rescue.  Zuleika  spoke  not,  wept  not^  stifred  not ;  she  was  insen* 
•ibletohis  parting  exhortation^  and  even  to  his  last  caress;  her 
eyes  alone  seemed  eagerly  to'  parsae  his  retiring  image^  and  when' 
that  was  lost  in  darkness,  one  wild  shriek  announced  die  termina- 
tion of  all  her  terrors.  Selim,  covered  with  the  blood  of  his  pur- 
suers, and  still  unhurt  by  their  weapons,  reached  die  edge  of  the 
water,  and  was  already  joined  by  the  foremost  of  his  friends,  when 
a  shot,  from  the  unemng  carbme  of  Giaffir,  passed  through  his 
heart. 

*  Ye!  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep. 
Go— seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Sigaeum's  steep 
^  And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore : 

The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay-^ 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow. 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow-*-* 
•     That  hand — whose  motion  is  not  life — 
Yet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife — 
Flung  by  the  tossiiig  tide  on  high, 

Then  levelled  with  the  wave^* 
What  recks  it  ^  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  } 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robbed  the  meaner  w'orm ! 
The  only  heart — the  only  eye — 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die^ 
Had  seen  those  scattered  limbs  composed^ 

And  mourned  above  hrs  turban«stone — 
That  heart  hath  burst — that  eye  was  closed — 

Yea — closed  before  his  own!" — pp.  54,  55. 

The  poet  has  wisely  abstained  from  expatiating  on  the  fate  of 

Giaffir,  who,  in  the  moment  of  his  trium[xb  and  exultation,  is  thus 

abruptly  deprived  of  tb«  only  qI^^^X  qi  kii  tenderness  and  hope  of 

..  z  £  his 
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his  ambition,  and  is  left,  a  solitary  childless  wretch,  to  endure,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  declining  life,  the  incessant  reproaches  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  In  lieu  of  this  odious  picture  Lord  Byron  has 
borrowed,  we  know  not  whether  from  some  eastern  legend,  or 
from  his  own  invention,  a  little  fabulous  incident  which  forms  a  far 
more  graceful  and  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  poein. 

XXVIIL 

*  Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamped  with  an  eternal  grief; 

Like  early  unrequited  Love! 
One  spot  exists — which  ever  blooms, 

Ev'n  in  that  deadly  grove. — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pkile, 
It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair —  "^ 

So  white — so  faint — the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail. 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky  > 

May  wring  it  from  the  stem — in  vain- 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again! 

The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears. 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears. 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower. 

Which  mocks  the  tempests  withering  hour 

And  buds  unsheltered  by  a  bower. 

Nor  droops — though  spring  refuse  her  shower 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam.' — pp.  57, 58. 

This  miraculous  rose  springs,  of  course,  from  the  virgin  grave  of 
Zuleika;  and  it  seems  that  the  feathered  Selim  has  taken  care  that 
her  remains  shall  not  be  decorated  with  any  more  vulgar  ornament. 

*  There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone, 
Eve  saw  it  placed — the  Morrow  gone! 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
.    That  deep-fixed  pillar  to  the  shore ; 
For  there,  as  Helle's  legends  tell. 
Next  morn  'twas  found^where  Selim  fell-* 
Lashed  by  the  tumbling  tide,  wjhose  wave 
Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grave— 
And  there  by  night,  reclin'd,  'tis  said. 
Is  seen  a  ghastly  turban'd  head-^ 
And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 
*Tis  named  the^^^  Pinite«phantom's  j^llov  i'^ 

When 
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Where  first  it  lay — that  mourning  flower 

Hath  flourished — flourisheth  this  hour-r~ 
Alone — and  dewy — coldly  pure  and  pale —  i 
As  weeping  Beaiity's  cheek,  at  Sorrow's  tale !' — pp.  b%  6o* 

Having  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  contents  of  these  poems, 
we  have  little  to  add  by  way  of  comment.  The  public,  we  think, 
are  seldom  very  culpably  prodigal  of  tlieir  admiration,  and  the  al* 
most  universal,  though  not  quite  unqualified  applause  with  which 
die  poetical  compositions  of  Lord  Byron  have  been  received,  af- 
fords, id  our  judgment,  an  undeniable  proof  of  his  distinguished 
talent.  The  only  doubt,  therefore,  which  we  have  felt  ourselves 
interested  in  solving,  is,  whether  this  tide  of  success  has  appeared 
to  produce  a  beneficial  or  mischievous  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
favoured  poet,;  whether  it  has  seduced  him  into  negligence,  or  ex- 
cited him  to  greater  exertion ;  whether  it  has  confirmed  him  in  a 
love  of  paradox  and  disdain  of  received  opinions,  or  conciliated  ia 
bim  a  more  charitable  and  tolerant  spirit.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
this  questiou  that  we  included  his  two  poems  in  this  article,  the 
reader  being  thus  enabled  to  follow  us  more  conveniently,  in  our 
examination  of  their  respective  merits. 

This  examination  may  be  completed  in  few  words,  because  the 
poems  to  be  compared  are  merely  varieties  of  a  single  species^ 
being  both  tragical  love-tales,  of  which  Leila  and  Zuleika,  the 
Giaour  and  Selim,  are  the  parallel  characters. 

Of  Leila  we  know  nothing  but  that  she  was  a  beautiful  Circas- 
sian slave,  highly  seducing,  and,  like  most  slaves,  easily  seduced*; 
sufficiently  adroit  in  devising  means  to  meet  the  wishes  of  her  lover, 
but  finally  detected  in  her  attempt  to  escape  with  him,  and 
drowned,  in  coiiformity  to  Turkish  custom,  by  her  n^ister.  What- 
ever interest  she  inspires  arises*  pardy  from  the  atrocious  cruelty  of 
which  she  is  die  victlfai,  and  partly  from  the  strange  effect  pro- 
duced by  her  death  on  the  mind  of  the  Giaour. 

These  effects,  however,  as  her  lover  himself  informs  us,  were 
the  result,  not  of  her  merits,  but  of  his  own  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. He  observes  that  ^  the  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood,' 
but  that  his  passions  resembled  ^  the  lava-flood  that  boils  in  Etna's 
breast  of  flange.'  '  Thus  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  satisfying  all 
his  desires,  or  of  being  consumed  by  them,  he  naturally  chuses  the 
former ;  ^nd'  because  every  religion,  and  code  of  laH^s,  and  system 
of  moriality,  is,  niore  or  less,  hostile  to  the  unlimited  enjoyment  of 
sensuality  and  revenge,  he  rejects  tliem  all,  and  adopts  a  scheme  of 
ethics  more  congenial  to  fats  constitution.  Had  Leila  proved  re- 
fractory, it  follows,  from  his  antipathy  to  ceremonious  love,  that  he 
must  have  obtained  her  favours  by  force.  Had  she  been  subse-* 
quently  faithless  to  him^  he  tells  us  that  he  must  have  nuurdered 

«  3  her; 
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her;  but,  being  deprived  of  her  whibt  tbeir  attachment  was  mutual 
and  unabated,  he  pines  and  dies  under  this  disappointment.  In 
the  agony  of  remorse  he  sometimes  wishes  that  she  had  not  returned 
his  love;  but  the  reflectipn  which  sooths  him  on  his  death-bed,  and 
to  vi'hich  he  recurs  with  eiultation^  is,  that  be  had  been  happy—* 
that  he  had  possessed  her. 

Tbe  heroine  of  the  other  poem,  the  blooming  Zuleika,  is  all  pu* 
rity  and  loveliness.  Never,  we  think,  was  a  fauldess  character 
more  delicately  or  more  justly  delineated.  Her  piety,  her  iutelb* 
gence,  her  strict  sense  of  duty,  and  her  undeviating  love  of  truths 
appear  to  have  been  originally  blended  in  her  mind  rather  than  in- 
culcated by  education.  She  is  always  natural,  always  attractive, 
always  affectionate;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  her  affections  are 
not  unworthily  bestowed.  Selim,  when  an  orphan  and  dependant, 
is  never  degraded  by  calamity ;  when  better  hopes  are  presented  to 
him  his  buoyant  spirit  rises  with  his  expectations ;  be  is  enterpri- 
sing with  no  more  rashness  than  becoipes  his  youth ;  and  whendi»* 
appointed  in  the  success  of  a  well  concerted  project,  he  meets,  with 
intrepidity,  the  fate  to  which  he  is  exposed  through  his  own  gene* 
rous  forbearance. 

Now  we  presume  that  Lord  Byron,  who  had  tbe  option  of  giving 
the  priority  of  publication  to  either  of  these  poems,  must  have 
preferred  the  Giaour,  from  an  impression  that  what  is  slraoge  and 
terrific  and  anomalous  is  best  suited  to  the  higher  class  of  poetry. 
But  although  the  rapid  demand  for  many  successive  editions  of  the 
work  was  well  caleulated  to  strengthen  this  impression,  tbe  author 
has  embraced  every  opportunity  of  introducing  new  inteipolatjona 
for  the  purpose  of  softening  what  was  too  coarse  m  the  first  aketcb, 
or  of  supplyuig  what  was  defective,  or  of  explaining  what  waa 
obscure.  We  need  not  inquire  whether  these  additions  were  dic- 
tated by  his  own  maturer  taste,  or  by  his  deference  to  the  senti- 
ments of  others,  because  the  two  suppositions  are  equally  credita- 
ble to  the  candour  of  the  author. 

The  second  poem  affords  still  more  conclusive  evidence  in  his  fa- 
vour, since  it  does  not  contain  a  single  offensive  passage.  To  ua, 
indeed,  the  Bride  of  Abydos  appears  to  be  in  every  respect  supe* 
rior  to  the  Giaour,  though,  in  point  of  diction,  it  has  been,  per- 
haps, less  warmly  admired.  We  will  not  stop  to  argue  this  point, 
but  will  simply  observe,  that  what  is  read  with  ease  is  generally 
read  with  rapidity,  and  that  many  beauties  of  style  which  escape 
observation  in  a  simple  and  connected  narrative,  would  be  forced 
on  the  reader's  attention  by  abrupt  and  perplexing  transitiona.  It 
is  only  when  a  traveller  is  obliged  to  stop  on  his  journey  Aat  he  is 
disposed  to  examine  and  admire  the  proepect. 

Art. 


Art.  rV. — De  tAikwmg^e.    ftit  Mfldame  La  Baronne  De  Staet 
Hobtahi.    Seconds  EcKtioa.    3  torn.  8vo.     Ittl3. 

FEW  piectes  of  litenr^  likilo^y  me  more  cifrious  than  those  con- 
■ected  mixk  Ae  present  voluiMs.  In  theiB9eites,  whether  we 
consider  theni  as  a  review  by  a  native  of  France  of  the  vast  circle 
of  Geraian  aatliorship,  or  a»  the  work  of  a  woman  *  de  omnr  sci- 
bitty'  (fofy  in  frtith^  it  is  not  easy  to  name  that  branch  of  human 
iBoairf  wUcfa  does  not  fvid  iis  place  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
ft>tiowing  page9,>-«lb6ir  appearance  \s  a  phenomenon  that  ftilly 
justifies  the  interest  which  they  have  escited.  Nor  was  it  possible 
Ihat  this  interest  rivould  not  be  much  augmented  by  those  singuhir 
acts  of  jealous  power  which  sought  to  strangle  in  ita  swaddling 
oiotheB  diift  formiAible  dSae^tor  of  German  emin^ce.  The  regn^ 
lar  censors  of  the  press  in  France  (as  Madame  de  St»SI  informs,  as, 
io  SKI  inchgnant  spnd,  to  finghshmen,  »  sufficiently  gratii^in^  pre- 
fhce)  were  contented,  inA^ed,  to  antftoriize  its  appearance  witft  the 
exception  of  some  few  passages,  which  in  the  present  edition  are 
marked  with  inverted  commas.  This-  permission  vczs  m  feet  eqni* 
valient  to  an  unqualified  approbation  of  the  whole;  since  the  passages 
ikum  singled  out  m«,  in  general,  so  Kttfe  obnoxious'  either  to  praise 
Off  biame,^  so  Kfttle  distil^gufBhei)  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  so 
emStj  spared  froB»  it,  that  llhe  erasures  may  seem  to  have  been 
Blade  more  from  the  desire  of  dcm)g  something  than  the  impres^ion- 
disft  any  thing  was  necessary  to  be  done.  Such  harmless  ^critics,, 
whether  before  or  after  pofbhcation,  are  little  quatified  to  disturb 
an  author's  tranipiHKty.  But  there  exists  in  modem  France  ano^' 
tber  and  a  very  different  judge  of  literary  questions,  by  whom  the 
daughter  of  Necker  \i*as  regarded  with  no  kindly  nor  impartial  eye. 

The  will  of  this  patron  of  literature  was  soott  madn  nuanifesl,  in  aiy 
order  from  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  to  destroy  the  whole  inippe»> 
ftion  which  the  censors  had  sanctioned,  and  on  which,  thus  autho* 
riaed,  tlie  publisher  had  risked  his  property.  This  was  followed  by 
a  polite  miessi^e  to  Madame  de  Stael  lierself,  reqttiring  her  Da  sur- 
render  the  ongiBal  copy  of  her  work,  (a  demand  which  how  she^ 
evaded  we  are -not  told,)  permitting  her^<  at  the  same  time,  to  visit- 
foreign  countries,  and  allowing  her,  at  first,  twenty-four  hours,  at^ 
lerwards,  in  excess  of  kindness,  seven  or  eight  days,  for  the  ar* 
rangement  of  her  affair^  and  to  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  her  paternal 
home  and  her  native  soil.  This  rigorous  sentence  was  imposed, 
General  Savary  assured  her,  not  s^s  a  punishment  for  having  omitted 
l{^  Emperor's  praises  in  her  last  work,  but^  because  the  air  pf 
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Franca  did  not,  in  the  Generara  opioiotti  agree  with  her,  and  be- 
cause the  French  people  were  not  as  yet  reduced  to  seek  formodris 
among  the  nations  whom  Madame  de  Stael  admired.  To  these 
circumstances  we  owe  the  present  residence  of  this  lady  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  publication  of  her  persecuted  work  by  a  London 
bookseller. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  which,  under  a  government  like  that 
of  France,  could  reasonably  Excite  surprise,  except  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  publication,  on  account  of  which  a  woman  of  ele- 
vated rank,  and  still  more  elevated  literary  character,  has  incurred 
a  treatment  so  severe.     For,  though  General  Savary  affects  in  his 
letter  to  attribute  her  exile  to  her  general  conduct,  and  though 
^  post  hoc,  ei^o  propter  hoc,'  is  not  in  logic  a  legitimate  infer- 
ence; still  it  is  plain,  from  the  expressions  of  Savary  himself,  that 
her  work  on  Germany  was  the  immediate  cause  which  drew  down 
on  her  head  those  thunder-clouds  which  only  lowered  before,  and 
which  had  seemed  to  respect  Ae  ancient  privilege  of  her  laurdL 
chaplet.    Yet,  of  all  publications,  the  present  work  mieht  seem 
least  likely  to  have  attracted  the  storm,  did  we  not  recollect  that 
eminence  of  evei^kind  is  hateful  to  despotic  power.    It  is  stricdy 
tnd  truly  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  critical  and  philosophical  trea- 
tise.    On  every  subject  which  could  inflame  the  public  mind  in 
France,  or  give  a  moment's  well-grounded  offence  to  any  form  of 
government,  a  guarded  silence  is  observed;  and,  as  we  have  Gene- 
ral Savary's  assurance  that  it  is  not  absolutely  expected  by  the  po- 
lice that  every  work  published  in  Paris. should  contain  the  author's 
confession  of  his  faith  in  the  Emperoi^,  we  can  only  suppose  what 
will  excite,  perhaps,  the  surprise  of  future  generations,  that  it  was 
in  the  nineteenth  century  regarded  as  treasonable  in  France  to  bestow 
any  praises' on,  not  the  government  but,  the  literary  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  English  and  Germans. 

To  imitate  or  to  extol  Europeans  is  in  China,  we  believe,  ille- 
gal ;  but  in  Europe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anodier  instance 
where  an  author  was,  under  pain  of  banishment,  forbidden  to  criti- 
'  cise  with  fairness  or  favour  the  writmgs  and  morals  of  foi^ignen; 
of  foreigners,  above  all,  whose  nations,  in  every  instance  but  one, 
were  at  that  moment  the  allies  of  her  own.  Yet,  in  truth,  the  po- 
licy of  such  prohibition  is  altogether  consistent  with  the  interests 
and  ha^axds  of  an  empire  built  mainly  on  opinion,  and  whose  as- 
cendancy relies,  as  that  of  France  so  lately  did,  on  a  supposed  su- 
periority over  all  the  earth  in  literature  no  less  than  in  arms.  ^  Let 
France,'  it  might  be  said  by  the  sages  of  the  Thuilleries,  'let 
France  be  brought  to  perceive  that  odier  nations  have  any  thing 
aither  great  or  wise  or  'illustrious  ivhich  they  have  not  borrowed 
from  herself,  and  half  her  confidence  is  gone.  Let  the  rest  of 
i  Europe 
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Europe  be  convinced  that  in  any  point  th^  equal  their  masters, 
and  thie  yoke  id  so  far  broken/  France  is  not,  like  Rome,  so  firm- 
ly seated  in  her  empire  by  the  prescription  of  ages  as  to  afford, 
like  that  great  model,  to  odier  lands  the  praise  of  science  and  poe- 
try, and  content  herself  with  the  monopoly  of  conquest  and  govern- 
ment. Her  claims  to  eminence  are  not,  in  any  one  instaitce,  so  un- 
doubted as  to  permit  her  to  be  careless  of  the  remainder. 

It  is  thus,  we  conceive,  that  the  liberal  opinioiis  of  Madame  de 
Stael  were  accounted  dangerous  to  the  duration  of  the  sacred  em- 
pire, and  that  the  majesty  of  France  was  alarmed  on  being  in- 
formed that  she  had  any  thing  to  learn  from  barbarians:  not  that, 
in  the  present. volumes,  their  author  has  in  the  cosmopolite  for- 
gotten the  patriot,  or  merged  in  her  admiration  of  exotic  institu- 
tions or  genius  the  natural  and  laudable  pride  of  a  Frenchwoman. 
Yfe  do  not  detect,  in  any  single  instance,  a  desire  to  rob  of  one 
well-earned  laurel  that  illustrious  people,  from  whose  intellect  Eu^ 
rope  has  received  almost  as  much  instruction  as  she  has  suffered  of 
imsfortune  from  their  corruptions  and  their  turbulent  ambition. 
On  some  points,  which  in  the  course  of  the  work  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  notice,  we  can  even  distinguish  certain  traces  of  early  pre- 
judice, and  passages  in  which  an  Englishman  or  German  would, 
perhaps,  accuse  her  of  partiality  to  the  composed  and  uniform 
atateliness  of  the  models  of  her  own  country  over  the  more  natu- 
ral and  original  characters  of  Teutonic  composition.  But  it  is  not, 
surely,  the  conduct  of  an  enemy  or  a  traitor  to  disabuse  her  country- 
men of  that  overweening  and  exclusive  spirit  which,  even  more 
than  years  of  usurpation,  has  armed  agsunst  France  the  hostility  of 
mankind,  whidi  shuts  out  knowledge  at  every  entrance  but  one,  and 
proscribes,  as  disaffected  or  ridiculous  or  unfashionable,  all  desire 
to  profit  by  whatever  genius  or  wisdom  is  not  impressed  with  the 
stamp  of  the  universal  languaeej  or  which  has  not  received  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Parisian  circles.  Even  so  far,  indeed,  as  na- 
tional feeling  is  concerned,  a  laudable  partiality  to  the  peculiar 
taste  or  more  illustrious  models  of  our  native  country  is  not  likely 
to  decline  by  a  competent  acquaintance  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions. Of  the  few  distinguished  names,  respecting  whose  prece- 
dence it  is  worth  the  while  of  empires  to  contend,  the  greater  part 
present  in  fact  but  few  features  on  which  their  admirers  can  insti- 
tute a  comparison.  Those  mighty  spirits,  who  divide  among  them- 
selves the  upper  seats  of  immortality,  have  mounted  that  proud  emi- 
nence by  very  distinct  and  devious  paths,  and,  in  the  rounds  of  fancy 
or  of  reason,  in  die  defence  of  virtue  or  the  pursuit  of  error,  have 
marched,  like  the  angelic  guards  of  Milton's  Eden,*  by  opposite 
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alleys,  to  meet  in  the  same  triumpb.  There  are^  accordinglj,  two 
leading  objects  which  appear  throughout  the  present  M'ork  to  have 
occupied  its  author's  anxiety ;  the  first,  to  remove  all  narrow  rival* 
Ty  of  each  other's  renown  from  the  admirers  of  French  and  Ten* 
tonic  literature  by  demonstrating  the  wkle  dissimibrity  and  iotrin* 
sic  merit  of  the  walks  which  they  have  respectively  chosen ;  the 
second,  to  justify  German  taste  and  genius  from  the  aspersions, 
with  which  the  ignorant  and  selfish  critics  of  Paris  have  for  a 
length  of  years  assailed  them. 

It  would  be  long,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  to  retail  the  dull  jests 
against  dulness,  the  ignorant  imputations  of  ignorance,  which> 
from  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  XI  Vth  to  that  of  Napoleon,  have  af- 
forded a  cheap  and  ignoble  triumph  to  the  wits  and  even  the  graver 
writers  of  Frauce  over  a  nation  perhaps  more  Uise,  certainly  more 
learned  and  more  moral  than  themselves.  It  is,  however,  not  to 
Frenchmen  alone  that  a  work  like  the  present  may  be  aerviceable, 
since  it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  even  in  England,  aud  among  a 
race  of  kindred  language,  and  of  genius  very  little  dissimilar,  the  li- 
terature of  Germany  has  experienced  scarcely  less  unwortliy  treat* 
ment.  To  the  learned  labours  of  their  hellenists  and  antiquariaaa 
oiur  students  hi^ve,  indeed,  been  ever  ready  to  render  ample  praise, 
but  to  the  generality  of  English  readers  their  best  historians  have 
remained  altogetber  unknown ;  while  their  poets  and  philosopher^ 
their  plays  and  their  romances,  have  been  abandoned  to  the  indis- 
criminate  charge  of  folly  and  impiety,  the  scorn  of  the  wise  and 
the  terror  of  the  virtuous.  The  forms  of  contempt  and  religioua' 
alarm  are,  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  watan  of  the 
mighty  goddess  Ignorance ;  aud  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  many,  both  in  England  and  France,  were  not  sorry  tp  spaf«^ 
themselves  the  trouble  of  acquiring  a  difficult  hinguageliy  declar- 
ing, beforehand,  that  it  contained  nothing  but  heresy  and  nonsense^ 
There  were,  however,  many  other  circumstances  which,  in  thia 
country,  operated  to  depress  the  renown  of  our  Teutonic  kindred^ 
and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  among  themselves^ 
afford  no  inconsiderable  excuse  for  the  hard  measure  of  which  diey 
complain. 

The  period  at  which  Qerman  literature  was  first  introduced  inti^ 
general  notice  in  England  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  mo- 
ment of  those  tremendous  convulsions  in  the  political  and  moral 
world,  under  whose  effect  (though  in  the  hands  of  Providence  they 
may  doubtless  lead  hereafter  to  the  happiness  of  all)  IramaB  nature 
at  U>is  hour  is  smarting ;  and  when  the  abyss  of  error  was  pouria|^ 
Ibrxh  all  her  brood  of  serpents  to  corrupt  or  annoy  the  cham^oM 
%f  religion  and  order. 
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^  Her  votnit  full  of  books  and  papers  was 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toads  which  eyca  did  lack. 
And  creeping  sought  Way  in  the  weedy  grass : 
Her  filthy  parbreakeall  the  place  defiled  hasT* 

So  widely,  indeed,  was  the  land  overspread  with  this  pestiferous  de^ 
Ittge,  that  many  of  the  most  wholesome  herbs,  and  the  fairest  iiidh- 
geooiis  flowers,  received  a  taint  in  its  progress ;  and  it  would  beeas^r 
to  instance  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names- botli  in  England 
and  Germany,  whose  early  productions  were  impressed  with  feelinga 
wluch  they  have  long  since  unlearned,  \«ith  hopes  which  they 
soon  foufid  it  but  too  necessary  ta  abandon.  Of  these,  not  only 
the  unpopular  politics,  but  the  harmless  or  admirable  peculiarities^ 
were  regarded  with  unjust,  though  not  unnatural  suspicion ;  since 
the  defenders  of  existing  institutions,  while  every  wind  brought  to 
tkeiT  ears  the  extending  death«howl  of  anarchy  and  atheism,  while 
they  past  their  days  on  the  watch-tower,  and  slept  with  the  sword 
girded  and  the  helmet  on  the  liead,  were  ready  to  suspect  in  eveiy 
novelty  a  secret  as  dangerous  as  the  Trojan  horse,  and  to  treat  even 
their  own  friends  as  enemies  if  they  appeared  in  the  armour  of  the 
Greeks. 

'  But,  besides  this  leading  cause  of  jealousy  and  ill-wil),  there  were 
others  which  contributed  to  increase  or  prolong  the  undue  depre^^ 
sion  of  the  German  character  in  England.  In  both  countries  the 
present  generation  has  seen  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  ia 
composition,  and  in  neither  country,  at  the  period  to  which  we  re* 
fer,  had  this  school  attained  either  perfection  or  consistency;  its 
founders  had,  as  yet,  neither  completely  gained  the  public  ear^  nor 
perhaps  very  perfectly  themselves  understood  the  innovations  to 
which  their  examples  conducted.  First  essays  are  almost  always 
faulty.  England  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  long  and  nauseotia 
pourse  of  diablerie  and  sentiment,  before  tliese  morning  shadov^ 
gave  way  to  the  sunshine  of  Thalaba  and  the  Last  Minstrel ;  and 
the  eccentricities  of  the  Robbers  and  Gortz  von  Berlichingen  were,' 
in  like  manner,  the  precursors  of  those  mighty  efi'orts  of  tragedj 
which  have  placed  the  Teutonic  miisa-on  a  level  with  ^schylus, 
and  little  below  Shakespeare.  In  both  nations,  in  fact,  the  tran- 
sition was  of  the  same  kind  and  nearly  contemporary  ;  it  consisted 
in  a  reference  to  other  models  than  those  of  France  or  Rome,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  was  iiv^the  one  attacked  as  English, 
which  in  die  other  was  stigmatized  as  German.  But,  though  in 
thtir  native  soils  the  heroes  of  the  new  school  have  been  comfilete- 
)y  tritunphant,  their  merit  is  still  unknown  orcoi^tested  beyond  this 
range,  and  the  parts  beyond  the  sea  are  to  each  of  tliem  ^  partes  in* 
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fidelium/  For  this  another  reason  may  be  assigned.  A  new  stjle, 
like  a  new  religion^  seldom  makes  its  earliest  progress  among  the 
wise  and  learned^  or  those  whose  bundle  of  opinions  is  already 
made  up  and  ticketed  for  reference.  It  always  is  first  popular  with 
those  who  read  to  please  themselves^  the  young,  the  idle,  and  the 
ignorant;  and  the  favour  which  it  may  acquire  among  jiidges  of  this 
description  is  in  itself  a  pretty  strong  obstacle  to  its  reception  with 
graver  critics.  The  herd  of  readers  too,  though  in  the  leading 
points  of  genius  and  feeling  they  are  almost  always  right,  are  in 
the  adjuncts  of  style  and  language  not  sufficiently  informed  to  be 
fastidious ;  and  those  who  cater  for  them  are  often  but  little  dis- 
posed to  furnish  better  wares  than  the  mass  of  their  customers  re- 
quire. Accordingly,  neither  in  selection  nor  execution  can  our 
English  translators  of  the  popular  German  authors  be  said  to  have 
done  justice  to  the  soil,  of  whose  produce  they  brought  us  speci« 
mens.  With  few  exceptions,  and  those  not  very  considerable,  (die 
Oberon  of  Wieland  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  worth  particular  no* 
tice,)  the  stock  of  German  literature  for  the  consumption  of  Lon- 
don has  been  furnished  by  the  vilest  hacks  of  Grub-street,  or  die 
idlest  of  our  dilettanti  poets ;  to  the  terror  of  nurseries,  the  cor- 
niption  of  boarding-schools,  the  lamentable  disparagement  of  the 
king*s  English,  and  the  utter  dismay  of  teachers,  parents  and 
guardians,  who  looked  round  in  vain  for  the  help  of  Don  Quixote's 
housekeeper,  in  the  midst  of  this  mighty  maze  of  forests  and  dun- 
geons and  songs  and  ghosts  and  post-waggons  and  waltzes. 

All  this  while,  we  were  not  aware  in  England  that  the  trash 
whose  adoption  we  deprecated  was  that  which  our  neighbours  had 
thrown  away  ;  much  less  that,  like  the  merchants  in  Bedlam,  the 
rival  nations  were  gravely  bartering  filth  for  filth: — ^that  while  we 
judged  of  them  by  Kotzebue,  they  formed  their  notions  of  us  from 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Lawrence ;  and  that  the  Minerva  press  of 
die  ingenious  Mr.  Lane,  *  magna  mater  fsecum,'  was  trafficking  its 
'  tons  of  midnight  work,'*  in  return  for  the  imported  offal  of  Leip- 
sic  and  Weimar.  To  dispel  these  mutual  errors  is  a  task  of  little 
less  importance  than  the  negociation  for  a  general  peace. 

Madatne  de  StaeFs  introduction  is  chiefly  engrossed  in  discussing 
the  distinction  of  character,  which  she  assumes  as  existing  between 
those  nations  who  formed  a  part  of  the  original  Roman  empire, 
and  derived  their  instruction  from  the  yet  pagan  Capitol,  and 
those  whose  introduction  into  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life- 
attended  or  was  subsequent  to  their  adoption  of  Christianity.  In 
the  first  of  these  classes,  France,  Italy,  and  die  Spanish  peninsula 
are  comprised ;  in  the  second,  the  Gothic  and  Germanic  nations, 
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with  their  colonies  in  England^  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The'tia* 
tions  of  eastern  Europe,  whom  she  somewhat  vaguely  calls  Sclavo* 
nian,  (though  Hungary,  one  of  its  moet  distinguished  regions,  be 
peopled  by  a  different  race,)  are  foreign  from  the  present  inquiry. 
We  shall  only  obserre,  that  though  her  assertion  of  the  recent  ad-» 
mission  of  Russia  into  civilized  Europe  be  certainly  .true;  yet  both 
Poland  and  Hungary  would^  as  well  as  Bohemia,  appeal  against 
this  swee{Hng  sentence  as  applied  to  themselves ;  and  that  in  all 
diese  countries  the  German  and  Italian  character,  far  more  than 
die  French,  may  be  said  to  be  blended  with  the  Asiatic.  It  i^ 
however  an  undoubted  fact,  that  these  nations  present  to  our  no- 
tice very  little  originality  of  genius  or  composition ;  and  that  inteU 
lectual  Europe  may  be  pretty  accurately  divided  into  the  Roman 
and  Germanic  families.  The  first  of  these  she  regards  as  more 
active,  more  sensual,  and  greater  adepts  in  the  arts  of  ambition ; 
the  second  as  more  speculative  and  fanciful,  and  as  deriving  greater 
pleasure  from  tales  of  wonder  and  knight  errantry. 

*  Leur  imagination  se  plait  dans  les  vieilles  tours,  dans  les  creneaux, 
au  milieu  des  euerriers,  des  sorci^res  et  des  revenants ;  et  les  myst6ret 
d'une  nature  reveuse  et  solitaire  forment  le  principal  charme  de  leurs 
pp^ies.' — vol.  i,  p.  3. 

To  this  distinction  it  has  been  objected,  we  conceive,  with 
more  speciousness  than  solidity,  that  during  the  middle  or,  as 
diey  may  be  called,  the  chivalrous  ages  of  Europe,  no  difference 
can  in  this  respect  be  traced  between  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  and 
the  north  ;  that  the  most  renowned  troubadours  were  of  southern 
extraction;  and  that  the  provincial  Roman  was  the  native  tongue  of 
that  style  of  composition  which  Madame  de  Stael  considers  as  pe-^ 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  sensorium  of  a  German  warrior.  It  should 
be  remembered^  however,  that  the  taste  for  such  recitals,  and  the 
manners  which  they  represent,  had  been  previously  transplanted 
from  the  banks  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  and  that  the  bards  of 
Provence,  and  Lombardy,  and  Naples,  sang  to  please  Teutonic  or 
Norman  masters.  At  a  very  early  period  too  we  may  perceive  the 
character  of  the  southern  race  predominating  in  their  Lais  and  Fa- 
bliaux, which  are  less  frequently  employed  in  exciting  terror  or 
chivalrous  interest,  than  in  painting  the  domestic  manners  of  the 

ge,  in  satyrizing  the  monks,  or  recounting  ludicrous  stories  of 
ippocrates,  Aristotle,  and  Virgil.  As  the  memory  and  institu- 
tions of  the  northern  conquerors  declined,  the  tales  of  '  fierce  war 
and  faithful  love'  were  heard  with  increasing  indifference ;  and 
though  the  intercourse  with  Germany  through  the  Ghibelline  fac* 
tion  prolonged,  perhaps,  their  reign  in  Italy,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
noblest  of  all  romantic  poems,  the  wonderful  Orlando ; — yet  no 
sooner  did  that  interest  decline,  and  the  .revival  of  learning  af- 
ford 
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ford  access  to  the  imagery  and  allusions  of  aocaent  poeUyt  A^Q  ik$ 
Celtic  Arthur,  and  the  Roger^  Charles,  a|id  Roland  of  tb^  ooilil 
Yfere  abandoned,  perhaps  .too  soon,  for  a  school  congenial  to  tba 
race  and  climate^  and  the  field  relinquished  to  the  Novel  and  Pa»* 
toral  of  Italy,  and  tiiose  longwinded  chroniclea  of  CQurtal4p»  tbt 
Cieiias  and  Cassandras  of  more  modt^rn  France. 

Anotlier  fact,  which,  may  seeoi  to  countenaoce  the  notion  of  a 
tery  general  difference  in  taste  and  habits  between  the  rival  races^ 
is  the  complete  success  which  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  chivalrous 
models  and  romantic  poetry  has  met  with  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, contrasted  with  the  apparent  indifference  which  the  conteqah 
porary  efforts  of  St.  Paluye  and  Tressan  have  experienced  in  France. 
But  above  all,  and  what  may  be  regaided  as  a  complete  and  familiar 
Mbboleth  by  which  to  try  the  question  of  this  intellectunl  varietj 
^f  the  human  species — let  any  of  our  finest  northern  desoriptions 
of  the  wild,  the  marvellous,  the  romantic,  or  the  terrible,  aelwtad^ 
as  it  may  happen,  from  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Spen- 
ser, be  administered  to  the  best  judges  south  of  the  Rhine ;  and  it 
will  be  easy  to  observe  how  little  their  sensibility  will  acc<ird  ynitk 
our  own,  or  with  that  of  a  circle  of  Germanic  critics. 

'We  regard  then  Madame  de  Stael's  opinion  of  this  iiattv«| 
,  Teutonic  taste  for  the  marvellous  and  romantic,  as  founded  in  a 
very  accurate  knowledge  not  only  of  chamcter  but  of  biatory ;  and^ 
when  we  consider  the  scarcely  dubious  connection  between  die 
Gotliic  and  Persian  nations,  we  caimot  help  being  forcibly  im- 
pressed by  a  circumstance  in  which  they  so  remarkably  roaewUe 
each  other,  and  as  remarkably  differ  from  that  which  we  may  call 
llie  classical  family  of  mankind. 

As « the  Germans  are,  according  to  Madame  de  Stael,  tb^  least 
practical  and  most  speculative  of  all  the  nations  which  compose 
their  stock,  it  will  follow  that  many  traits  in  their  character  ^d 
writings  will,  even  with  English  judges,  appear  unusual  or  prepos- 
terous, while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  doubtless  expect  fr^ni 
us  a  more  patient  hearing  than  from  the  people  to  whom  the  Pfa- 
.sent  work,  was  in  tlie  first  instance  addressed.  More  active 
and  ambitious  than  the  one,  more  studious  and  contemptalive 
than  the  other,  England  may  be  said  to  form  an  intarmediAte  link 
in  the  chain  of  which  France  and  Gemuiny  are  extremities :  and, 
while  we  are  frequently  tempted  to  ridicule  qr  neglect  the  pbleg«* 
matic  reveries  of  our  elder  brethren,  there  is  still  so  much  general 
likeness  of  character  and  feeling,  that,  either  in  passing  through. 
German  scenery  and  society,  or  reading  German  authors,  we  ab«ll 
find  undoubtedly  less  to  disgust,  perhaps  even  less  to  admire,  than  onn 
vhose  taste  and  habits  have  been  formed  on  models  so  totally  (fif** 
ferent,  and  whose  feelings  are  continually  and  alternate^  kefit  in 
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pky  hfj  ^  offence  or  chann  of  novelty.  This  obsiervation  ha^ 
often  occurred  to  us  in  the  couri^  of  the  present  volumes,  and  in  no 
instance  more  forcibly  than  in  the  following  beautiful  description 
of  die  general  aspect  of  Germany ;  which,  though  it  illustrates  witk 
admirable  force  and  justice  the  difference  between  France  and  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Rhine,  might  appear  overcharged  to  a  native 
of  England,  and  slill  more  of  Scotland  or  Scandinavia,  who  should 
¥»it  the  same  scenery  widiout  the  advantage  of  so  strong  a  coa- 
Iraat. 

*  La  multitude  et  Tetendue  des  for^ts  indiquent  unc  civilisation  en* 
core  nouvelle:  le  vieux  sol  du  midi  ne  conserve  presque  plus  d'arbresp 
et  le  soleil  t6mbe  ^  plorob  sur  la  terre  depouillee  par  les  homraes* 
UAlleftiagne  offre  encore  quelques  traces  d*une  nature  non  habitue* 
Depuis  les  Alpes  jusqu'k  la  mer,  enlre  le  Rhiu  et  le  Danube,  voue 
voyes  un  pays  convert  de  chines  et  de  sapins,  travere^  par  des  fleavet 
dfiMie  iaposante  beaut^,  et  coup^  par  det  niontagnes  dont  Taspect  est 
tfte  pittpreaque ;  mais  de  vastes  bruy^res,  des  sables,  des  routes  souvenl 
Si^ligees,  un  climat  severe,  remplissent  d'»bord  Tame  de  tristesse ;  el 
ce  o'e9t  qu'k  la  longue  qu'on  decouvr^  ce  qui  peut  attacher  ^  ce  se« 
jour. 

'  Le  midi  de  TAllemagne  est  tf^s  blen  cultivc ;  cependant  il  y  a  tou* 
jours  dans  les  plus  belles  contrees  de  ce  pays  quelque  chose  de  serieux 
qui  fait  plul6t  penser  au  travail  qu'aux  plaisirs,  aux  vertus  des  habi- 
tants qu'aux  charmes  de  la  nature. 

'  Les  debris  des  chdteaux  forts  qu'on  aper^oit  sur  la  haut  des  mon* 
lagnes,  les  maisons  b4ties  de  terre,  les  femtres  ^troites,  les  neiges  qoi^ 
pendant  Tliiver^  couvrent  des  plaines  &  perte  de  vue,  caosent  une  ini* 

Esssiea  p^ble.  Je  ne  sab  quoi  de  sileneieux  dans  la  natui'e  et  dana 
hommes  resserre  d'abord  le  cceur.  11  semble  que  le  temps  march* 
]3fi  plus  lentemeDt  qu'ailleurs,  que  la  v6getation  ne  se  presse  pas  plus 
dans  le  sol  que  les  id6es  dans  la  t6te  des  hommes,  et  que  les  sillons  re- 
fuliers  du  laboureur  y  sont  traces  sur  une  terre  pesante.' — pp«P)  10, 11* 

To  die  manner  in  which  Madame  de  Stael  was  affected  by  the 
Oodiic  and  chivalrous  nKNnuments  of  Germany  the  same  observa** 
iions  will  apply.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Wales  or  Nor^^' 
dramberland  will  feel  little  wonder  at  the  ancient  castles  on  the 
Rhine  or  the  Elbe ;  and  if  our  infancy  have  been  conducted,  as  ge^ 
nerally  happens  to  English  children,  to  visit  the  rarities  in  the 
tower,  we  shall  hardly  experience  *  une  impression  p^nible'  at  the 
sight  of  *  warriors  of  painted  wood  clothed  in  their  armour^'  even 
though  *  the  casque,  the  buckler,  the  cuishes,  tlie  spurs,  are  all  ac* 
cording  to  ancient  prescription;'  and  though  *  wc  are  led  up  and 
down  in  the  midst  of  these  upright  corpses,  whose  elevated  arms 
jeeni  re^dy  to  strike  their  ^versaries,  or  who  hold  in  like  manner 
4i^ir  lnQc^  in  the  rest !' 

Thft  Iruit-tnees,  however,  which  are  planted  by  the  side  of  the 
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principal  high-ways,  and  whose  produce  (though  not,  as  Madame 
de  Stael  was  led  to  suppose,  vUended  for  the  benefit  of  traveUers,) 
is,  generally  speaking,  both  offered  with  a  cordiality,  and  plucked 
with  a  moderation  most  honourable  to  the  owner  and  the  passer- 
by ;  the  whimsical  aud  tawdry  neatness  of  the  houses,  and  dsat  at- 
tention to  landscape-gardening  in  which  they  imitate  and,  in  some 
few  instances,  almost  rival  England : — these  circumstanccss, — to 
which  we  may  add  the  lazy  sleekness  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  and 
the  evident  good  understanding  which  subsists  between  the  animal 
and  rational  population,  are  undoubtedly  characteristic  and  amiable 
traits  in  the  Teutonic  coup-d'ceil;  which,  though  they  may  not  be 
relished  by  the  fastidious  eye  of  a  Winckelman,  or  the  impatient 
wheels  of  a  modem  traveller,  evince,  as  is  here  observed,  a  love  of 
nature  and  hospitality  far  preferable  to  greater  alertness  and  purer 
taste. 

The  political  divisions  of  Germany,  and  the  want  of  some  such 
common  focus  of  interest  and  intellect  as,  in  the  case  of  London 
or  Paris,  stamp  a  decided  and  uniform  character  on  the  general 
mass,  make  it  impossible  to  give  in  one  view  an  accurate  picture  of 
all ;  but  there  are  certain  traits  (many  of  them  indeed  resulting  from 
the  partition  of  territory  and  the  diminutive  size  of  the  smaller 
states)  which  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  regarded  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  Teutonic  confederacy.     Of  these,  a  want  of 
nationality  of  spirit  is  the  most  obvious,  and  this  want  is  conspicu- 
ous in  their  literature  as  well  as  in  their  politics.    Madame  de  Stael 
considers  the  absence  of  a  great  and  common  tribunal  of  taste  and 
reasonii^  as  favourable  to  the  essays  of  genius  and  imagination;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  her.     On  the  other  hand,  as  every 
man  writes  to  please  himself  or  the  little  provincial  circle  of  which 
he  is  the  oracle,  he  is  often  too  secure  of  pleasing ;  and,  conform* 
ing  himself  to  the  palate  of  those  from  whom  his  immediate  harvest 
of  praise  is  to  spring,  is  more  solicitous  after  novelty  than  taste  or 
judgment,    llie  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  total  want  of  inter- 
course between  the  busy  and  studious  classes,  is  in  like  manner  in- 
jurious to  both  of  these.    The  imagination,  more  than  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  is  the  natural  forte  of  the  Germans ;  and  this  is  not  cor- 
rected by  that  collision  of  solitary  meditation  and  active  knowle^ 
of  the  world,  which  is  produced  by  a  well-mingled  society. 

'  Uesprit  est  un  melange  de  la  connoissance  des  choses  et  des  hom- 
ines ;  et  la  soci^t^  oii  Ton  agit  sans  but,  et  poUrtant  avec  intcrct,  est 
precisement  ce  qui  developpe  le  mieux  les  faculty  les  plus  opposees. 
C'est  rimagination,  plus  que  Tesprit,  qui  caracterise  les  Allemands. 
J.  P.  Richter,  I'un  de  leurs  ecrivains  les  plus  distingub,  a  dit  que  Vm- 
pire  de  la  mcr  itait  aux  Anglais^  ixkii  de  la  terre  aux  Fran^aiSf  et  cebn  de 
fair  aux  JUaHandi :  an  effet,  oa  auroit  besoin,  en  AUemagne,  de  don- 

ner 
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ner  un  centre  et  des  bornes  k  cette  6minente  faculte  de  penser  qui 
s'el^ve  et  se  perd  dans  le  vague,  pcn^tre  et  disparoit  dans  la  profondeur, 
s'aneantit  k  force  d'impartialite,  se  confoud  k  force  d'analyse,  enfia 
manque  de  certains  defauts  qui  puissent  servir  de  circonscription  &  ses 
qualites/ — p.  19. 

A  more  honourable  characteristic  which  our  author  ascribes  to 
the  whole  German  nation  is  probity. 

*  On  a  vu  souvent  chez  les  nations  latines  une  politique  singuli^re- 
ment  adroite  dans  Tart  de  s'afifranchir  de  tous  les  devoirs ;  mais  on 
pent  le  dire  k  la  gloire  de  la  nation  allemande,  elle  a  presque  Tincapa- 
cite  de  cette  souplesse  bardie  qui  fait  plier  toutes  les  verites  pour  tous 
les  inter^ts,  et  sacrifie  tous  les  engagements  k  tous.  les  calculs.  Ses 
defauts,  comme  ses  qualites,  la  soumettent  k  I'honorable  n6cessite  de 
la  justice/ — p.  18. 

The  whole  people  may  be  considered  as  more  capable  of  conti- 
nued than  sudden  or  vigorous  exertion.  Madame  de  Stael  makes 
honourable  mention  of  their  power  of  labour  and  reflection  in  the 
^study ;  and  she  might  have  added,  that  in  the  shop  or  the  manufac- 
tory the  same  persevering  ingenuity  is  easily  distinguishable.  But 
where  immediate  activity  is  required,  they  know  not  how  to  con- 
tend with  difliculties ;  and,  when  pressed  beyond  their  natural  pace, 
they  And  difficulties  in  every  thing.  '  You  hear  the  word  *^  impos- 
sible" a  hundred  times  in  Germany  for  once  in  France.'  A  native 
of  France  iudeed  experiences  this  more  forcibly,  since  not  only 
the  contrast  is  greater  with  all  that  they  have  left  behind,  but  the 
.  common  people,  who  have  a  mulish  antipathy  to  being  hurried  by 
any  body,  are  still  more  stubbornly  inert  when  their  tormentor  is 
*  ein  Welcher.^ — Neither  money  nor  threats  will  on  such  occasions 
quicken  them ;  and  as  Madame  de  Stael  herself  (p.  124)  appears 
to  have  suffered  under  their  pertinacious  slowness,  there  is  some- 
thing almost  ludicrously  candid  in  the  consolation  which  she  draws 
from  it,  that  *  cette  fixit6  en  toute  chose,  est  une  excellente  donn^e 
pour  la  morale !' 

We  know  Hot  whether  we  may  attribute  in  any  degree  to  this 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  body,  which  naturally  inclines  them  to  se- 
dentary and  soothing  amusements,  that  universal  relish  and  talent 
fqr  instrumental  music  in  which  the  Germans  so  remarkably  differ* 
from  their  kindred  in  England  or  Scandinavia.  We  meet  with 
harpsichords  in  the  meanest  alehouses ;  public  bands  perform  in 
every  town  on  market  days ;  the  wandering  gipsies  all  carry  harps ; 
and  the  Austrian  herdsmen  amuse  their  leisure  with  the  flute  or  the 
horn.  In  many  parts  of  England  we  still  retain  the  custom  of 
those  winter  carols  which  our  author  supposes  peculiar  to  Ger- 
many ;  but  it  is  in  the  custom  only  and  not  the  harmony  that  there 
is  any  parallel.    In  their  church  music  and  oiirs  the  difierence  is 
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equally  striking.  An  organ  is  with  them  as  necessary  an  adjunct 
a3  a  pulpit ;  and  even  their  Calvinists^  wiser  than  tliose  of  Scotland, 
do  not  disdain  this  delightful  auxiliary  to  devotion.  It  is  very  true 
that  music  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  part  of  general  education,  even  in 
the  charity  schools  ;  but,  as  our  autlior  sensibly  observes,  if  there 
litrere  not  a  predisposing  genius  for  it,  such  an  education  would 
never  suffice  to  render  peasants  expert  performers. 

Their  old-fashioned  Sunday-clothes,  and  the  formal  awkwardness 
ascribed  to  their  manners,  as  they  naturally  arise  from  the  provin- 
cial and  scholastic  tone  of  their  societies,  need  not  detain  us  long. 
A  still  more  singular  trait  of  character  is  the  warmth  of  clothing 
and  habitation  to  which  all  classes  are  accustomed,  and  the  con- 
sequent reluctance  with  which  they  expose  themselves  to  cold  and 
hardship.  Our  southern  neighbours  have  sometimes  taunted  us 
"with  an  excessive  dread  of  that  fatal  malady  *  le  catch-cold  ;*  but 
in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  this  principle  is  carried  infinitely  far* 
tiier ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  some  valiant  officers  of  those 
nations  would  face  a  cannon  with  as  much  composure  as  a  draft 
of  air.  Even  the  labouring  classes  partake  in  tliis  species  of  eflfe* 
minacy.  Their  stoves,  their  beer,  and  the  fumes  of  their  tobacco 
form  round  tlicm  a  hot  and  heavy  atmosphere,  out  of  which  thev 
brepthe  with  reluctance ;  and  tiie  ingenious  contrivance  by  which 
the  turnpike-keepers  avoid  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  chimney 
comer  to  open  the  gate  or  receive  the  toll,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
features  which  attracted  Madame  de  Stael's  notice  on  her  leaving 
the  borders  of  France.  She  imputes  these  peculiarities  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  climate :  we  would  rather  seek  their  cause,  so  far  as 
the  peasants  are  concerned,  in  the  superior  easiness  of  their  condi- 
tion to  that  of  many  other  nations,  which  gives  them  both  leisure 
and  ability  to  attend  to  minuter  circumsUnces  of  comfort  and 
luxury.  From  whatever  cause,  the  fact  itself  is  singular,  and  it 
makes,  the  ordinary  class  of  German  soldiers  far  less  adapted  to 
the  severities  of  a  military  life  than  their  strength  and  stature,  their 
patient  courage  and  characteristic  discipline,  would  seem  at  first  to 
promise,  llie  army  is  in  fact  a  favourite  pursuit  with  the  govern- 
ments rather  than  the  people :  the  marked  distinction  maintained 
between  the  different  ranks  of  society,  (though  softened  by  tlie  content 
of  acknowledged  superiority  on  one  side,  and  by  the  national  acquies* 
cenre  in  established  forms  on  the  other,  yet)  by  confining  all  pro- 
motion to  certain  circles,  depresses  of  course  the  niilitai7  ardour 
of  the  remainder ;  and  Madame  de  Stael  is  even  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  habitual  indulgence  of  imagination  does  not  make  dan- 
ger more  formidable,  and  (he  strength  of  domestic  affection  in* 
crease  too  powerfully  the  attachment  to  life. 

She  finds  more  satisfactory  causes  in  the  want  of  adequate  mo- 
tives 
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lives  to  martial  daring,  of  that  national  feeling  which  a  divided  em^ 
pire  cannot  have ;  that  thirst  of  glory  which  is  mainly  cherislied  by 
the  applauses  of  a  numerous  and  concentrated  society ;  that  love  of 
liberty  which  the  Germans  have  not  as  yet  had  occasion  to  learn, 
either  by  its  full  enjoyment  or  its  painful  loss.  Keligiony  lastly, 
which  is  the  fourth  great  stimulus,  has  at  present  in  Germany  a 
character  of  dreaminess  and  universalism,  which  makes  it  mther  a 
meditative  than  practical  spirit,  and  deprives  it  entirely  of  those 
definite  and  exclusive  features  for  which  alone  mankind  are  willing 
to  fight.  The  studious  and  theoretic  habits  of  tlie  middling  classes 
contribute  in  her  opinion  to  increase  this  disinclination,  and  she 
concludes  her  second  chapter  with  these  memorable  words. 

*  L'etendue  des  connoissances  dans  les  teraps  modernes  ne  fait  qu'af^ 
foiblir  le  caract^re,  qiiand  il  n'est  pas  fortifie  par  Thabitude  des  afi'airet 
et  I'exercice  de  la  volonte.  Tout  voir  et  tout  comprendre  est  uric 
grande  raiaon  d'incertitude ;  et  lY'ricrgie  de  Taction  nese  developpe  que 
dans  ces  contrees  libres  et  puissantes  ou  les  sentiments  patriotiques  sont 
dans  Tame  comine  le  sang  dans  les  veines,  et  ne  se  glacent  qu  avcc  la 
YJe/ — p.  33. 

Her  portrait  of  the  German  females  is  exquisitely;  though 
slightly  sketched ;  but  she  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  principal 
cause  of  their  romantic  character,  which  may  be  found,  we  appre* 
hend,  in  the  provincial  nature  of  the  circles  in  which  they  live. 
With  us,  the  misses  of  a  country-town  are  as  much  occupied  in 
love  and  novels  as  any  other  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family ;  and 
cards  and  visiting  and  domestic  cares  employ  their  maturer  age  aa 
fiiUy  in  one  country  as  tlie  other.  Nor,  even  in  England,  are  those 
young  ladies  who  have  never  passed  beyond  one  narrow  circle 
remarkable  for  their  timidity.  The  reserve  of  an  English  female 
is  more  commonly  found  among  those  who,  to  a  certain  extent, 
have  been  initiated  into  a  really  numerous  society,  and  who  have  just 
seen  enough  of  their  countrymen  to  feel  that  superiority  which 
Madame  de  Stael  so  kindly  ascribes  to  us,  but  which,  as  it  proceeds 
from  habits  of  active  employment  or  feelings  of  political  interest, 
is  chiefly  met  with  in  tlie  intercourse  and  conversation  of  the 
capital. 

In  morals  however  the  Englishwomen  as  yet  may  claim  un- 
doubtedly the  preference ;  since  the  facility  with  which  in  Germany 
tlie  scene  may  be  changed  from  one  little  state  to  another,  wheu 
scandal  has  made  the  first  too  hot  to  hold  tlieir  frailty,  the  injudi- 
cious readiness  with  which  divorces  are  granted,  and  above  all  per- 
haps a  certain  coldness  of  temperature,  which,  as  it  has  little  pre- 
vious love  to  conquer,  easily  transfers  that  little,  and  transgresses 
not  from  passion  but  from  vanity ; — joined  to  the  studies  in  which 
their  yduth  is  generally  passed ; — lead  them  to  treat  those  occur- 
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refices  as  of  very  little  consequence^  which  in  England  would 
produce  heavy  legal  damages;  m  Spain  the  dagger  or  the  bowl; 
and  in  Turkey  a  moonlight  voyage  in  a  sack  from  this  world  to  the 
next. 

The  immorality  of  the  German  females  resembles  however  the 
Italian  father  than  the  French  school  of  profligacy ;  the  cicisbeo 
is  unfortunately  a  too  common  character ;  the  man  d  bonnes  for" 
tuneSf  the  most  hateful  of  all  possible  shapes  of  vice^  who,  where- 
ever  he  is  tolerated,  inevitably  fixes  the  last  stamp  of  degradation 
and  misery  on  the  female  name,  is  as  yet  but  rarely  found  beyond 
the  Rhine,  where  women  continue  to  experience  a  degree  of  re- 
spect which  is  incompatible  with  prostitution,  and  which  Madame 
de  Stael,  in  an  eloquent  chapter,  is  anxious  to  trace  from  the  times 
and  feelings  of  chivalry.  But  that  chivalry,  which  feudal  forms 
comprize ;  which  is  exhibited  in  the  holding  of  a  manorial  court, 
or  the  homage  of  a  copy-holder ;  the  chivalry  of  attomies  and  proc- 
tors, (and  such  only  can  be  found  in  the  institutions  of  modem 
Germany,) — can  have  no  possible  effect  on  the  state  of  manners  or 
morals.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  one  people  are  less  depraved 
than  the  other,  and  the  obvious  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  in- 
stitutions of  courtesy,  but  in  the  influence  which  religion  still  re- 
tains on  the  habits  or  recollections  of  the  nation.  To  revive  that 
influence,  and  to  exclude  that  influx  of  guilt  which  their  inter- 
course with  France  and  their  imitation  of  French  manners  had 
been  daily  augmenting,  resistance,  and  the  national  spirit  which 
ifuccessful  resbtance  must  engender,  has  been,  since  the  resurrec- 
tion of  their  hopes,  their  obvious,  their  honourable,  and,  we  may 
exultingly  add,  their  successful  policy. 

The  south  of  Germany,  it  is  pretty  generally  supposed,  is  inferior 
to  the  other  half  in  literary  talent ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
celebrated  scholars,  poets,  and  philosophers,  have  issued  from  the 
universities  north  of  the  Maine. 

Madame  de  Stael  is  willing  to  suppose  that  this  difference  might 
not  have  existed  if  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  had  taken 
any  real  interest  in  letters,  though,  at  the  same  time,  she  would 
radier  ascribe  the  deficiency  of  the  south  to  its  mild  and  equable 
climate. 

*  11  faut  en  convenir,  les  climats  temperes  sent  plus  propres  k  la  so- 
ciete  qu*k  la  po^sie.  Lorsque  le  climat  n'est  ni  s^v^re  ni  beau,  quand 
on  vit  sans  avoir  rien  h.  craiodre  ni  k  esp^rer  du  ciel,  on  ne  s'occupe 
guere  que  dcs  inter^ts  positife  de  Texistence.  Ce  sent  les  delices  dU 
midi  QU  les  rigueurs  du  nord  qui  ^branlent  fortement  TimaginatioD. 
boit  qu'on  lutte  centre  la  nature,  ou  qu'on  s'enivre  de  ses  dons,  la  puis- 
sance de  la  creation  n'en  est  pas  moins  forte,  et  reveille  en  nous  ie  sen* 
timent  des  beaux-arts  ou  Tinstinct  des  myst^res  de  ramow' — p.  53. 
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,  This  is  sufficieotly  eloquent,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  alto- 
gether just.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  inconsistent  W\\h  her  com- 
plaints m  the  preceding  page  of  the  he^vy  and  monotonous  society 
of  Bavaria  and  Franconia  ;  since,  according  to  her  present  hypo- 
thesis, their  Cemperate  sky,  while  it  withheld  the  faculty  of  poetry, 
should  promote  that  of  conversation;  and  if  climate  produce  any 
sensible  effect  on  either,  what  is  the  material  di£ference  between 
the  climates  of  Paris  and  Munich  i 

The  influence  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  though  it  exists  in  Ger- 
many under  its  mildest  and  most  rational /orm,  and  has  indeed  in 
some  of  its  most  essential  points  undergone  a  virtual  reformation, 
lias,  undeniably,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  southern  universities, 
while  both  in  literature  and  society  their  defects  have  been  exagge- 
fBted,  by  their  own  countrymen  in  the  north  from  a  prejudice  of  re- 
ligion and  dialect,  and  by  travellers,  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
and  barbarous  pronunciation  of  French  which  our  author  has  no- 
ticed :  but,  these  circumstances  overlooked,  the  rising  academy  of 
Munich,  and  the  varied  society  of  Vienna,  will  not  yield,  we  think, 
in  the  comparison  with  the  generality  of  their  northern  neighbours, 
nor  is  there  any  situation  in  which  an  Englishman  would  find  less 
occasion  to  regret  his  native  soil  than  one  or  other  of  these 
capitals. 

We  omit  with  reluctance  the  character  of  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, a  system  of  routine,  of  moderation,  and  of  timidity, 
uniting  and  displaying  all  the  virtues  and  many  of  the  vices  atten- 
dant on  the  old  age  of  an  empire :  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
tracting the  following  excellent  observations  on  the  impotency  and 
ill-effect  of  restraint  in  matters  of  literature,  which  here,  as  in  the 
kindred  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  most  conspicuously 
Exerted  in  excluding  foreign  publications. 

'  On  defendoit  ^  Vienne  de  representer  Don  Carlos,  parcequ'on  ne 
vouloit  pas  y  tolerer  son  amour  pour  Elisabeth.  Dans  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
de  Schiller,  oh  faisoit  d*Agn^s  Sorel  la  femme  legitime  de  Charles  VII. 
II  n'etoit  pas  pennis  ^  lire  TEsprit  des  Lois:  mais,  au  milieu  de  cette 
gene,  les  romans  de  Crebillon  circuloient  dans  les  mains  de  tout  le 
monde ;  les  ouvrages  licencieux  entroient,  les  ouvrages  s^rieux  ^toient 
seuls  arr^t^s. 

'  ^  Le  mal  que  peuvent  faire  les  mauvais  livres  n'est  corrige  que  par  les 
bons,  les  inconv^nients  des  lumi^es  nesont  evites  quq  par  un  plus  haut 
degre  de  lumi^res.  II  y  a  deux  routes  ^  prendre  en  toutes  choses :  re- 
trancher  ce  qui  est  dangereux,  ou  donner  des  forces  nouvelles  pour  y 
resister.  Le  second  moyen  estle  seul  qui  convienne  k  I  epoque  od  nous 
vivons;  car  rrinnocence  ne  pouvant  ^tre  de  noS  joura  la  compagne  de 
Tignorance,  celle-ci  ne  fait  que  du  mal.  Tantde  paroles  ont  et6dites, 
tant  de  sophismes  r^petes,  qu'il  faut  beaucoup  savoir  pour  bien  juger, 
et  les  temps  sont  passes  o(t  Ton  s'en  tenoit  en  fait  d'idees  au  patrimoine 
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de  ses  p^res.  On  doit  done  songer,  non  k  repousser  les  lumiires,  mait 
h,  les  rendre  completes,  poiir  que  lean  rayons  brises  ne  presentent  point 
de  fauases  lueurs.  Un  gouvernement  ne  sauroit  pr6tendre  k  derober  ik  une 
gmnde  nation  la  connoissance  de  Tesprit  qui  r^gne  dans  son  si^le^  cet 
esprit  renferm$;  des  elements  de  force  et  de  grandeur,  dont  on  peut  user 
avec  succ^  quand  on  ne  craint  pas  d'aborder  hardimenl  toutes  les  qoes- 
tjons :  on  trouve  alors  dans  les  v6ntes  ^ternelles  des  ressources  contre  les 
erreur^  passagiTes,  et  dans  la  liberie  m6rae  le  maintien  de  Tordre  et 
raccroisscment  de  la  puissance.'— pp.  62,  63,  64. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  the  Austrian 
government  and  people^  the  one  would  seem  to  confer  and  the  otlier 
to  enjoy  more  orderly,  more  tranquil,  more  moral  happiness  than 
most  other  regions  of  Europe  can  produce.  Religion  has  retained 
a  stronger  or  at  least  a  more  visible  influence  here  than  in  the 
north  ;  and  in  Vienna,  the  crowded  streets  and  busy  faces,  the  in- 
dustry and  comfort  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  substantial  ap- 
pearance of  every  thing  which  met  the  eye,  before  its  recent  dis- 
tresses, not  uufrequently  put  us  in  mind  of  London.  The  mildness 
and  justice  of  the  executive  power  supplied  in  no  small  degree 
the  place  of  constitutional  freedom ;  a  practical  equality  of  rights 
subsisted  in  the  nation,  which  ill  accorded  with  the  usual  notions 
of  German  aristocracy ;  and  neither  in  the  streets,  the  theatre, 
the  public  library,  nor  the  Prater, 

( AAo-ij  8f  Tij  «•»  T0J«8'  ntry^  oXXij  woXij ;) 

ivere  any  of  tliose  distinptions  visibje,  by  which  the  nobles  of  France 
were  accustomed  tq  outrage  thjs  feelings  of  their  countrymen, 
^ven  the  follies  of  England  and  Au^tfia  are  not  perhaps  dissimilar; 
and  though  the  stimulus  of  political  discussion  and  the  more  gene-, 
ral  attention  paid  to  liierature  give  a  greater  zest  to  our  society 
than  theirs,  yet 'do  not  the  fashionable  pursiijts  of  Vienna  mate- 
rially vary  from  those  which  modem  taste  has  sanctioned  in  Lon- 
don: nor,  in  the  morning's  unvaried  promenades,  the  neglected 
theatre,  and,  above  all,  in  those  wearisome  crowds  of  well-dressed 
persons,  who  flock,  like  gregarious  rather  tlian  social  animals,  from 
one  drawing-room  tP  another ;  do  we  know  >vhich  metropolis  can 
lay  best  claim  to  the  cap  and  bells.  The  following  pathetic 
description  Madame  de  Stael  may  have  already  found  but  too  ap- 
plicable to  Hanover  Square  as  well  as  to  the  '  Herren  Gasse/ — 

*'  On  perd  un  certain  temps  pour  la  toilette  n6cessaire  dans  ces  grandes 
reunions,  on  en  perd  dans  la  rue,  on  en  perd  sur  l^escalier9  en  atten- 
dant que  le  tour  de  sa  vnittire  arrive,  on  en  perd  en  restant  trois  heures 
^  table;  et  il  est  impossible,  dans  ces  assemblies  nombreuses  de  rien 
entendre  qui  sorte  du  cercle  des  phrases  convenues.  C'est  une  habile 
invention  de  la  mediocritu  pour  annaler  les  facultcs  de  lesprit,  que cette 
^exhibition  journali&re  de  tons  les  individus  les  un4  auxautres.    S'il 
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6(oit  reconnu  qu'il  faut  consid^rer  la  pensee  comrae  une  maladie  contre 
laquelle  ud  regime  r^guUer  est  necessaire,  on  ne  sauroit  rien  imaginer 
de  mieux  qu'un  genre  de  distraction  l^  la  fois  etourdissant  et  insipide : 
une  telle  distraction  ne  perniet  de  suivre  aucune  id6e,  et  transforme  le 
langage  en  un  gazouillement  qui  peut  ^tre  appris  aux  bommes  comme 
it  des  oiseaux/ — p.  78. 

The  parties  of  Vienna,  it  must  be  opined,  are  rendered  still  more 
insipid  by  Xhe  prevalent  aiFectation  of  a  foreign  manner  and  Ian-* 
guage,  and  a  fruitless  aspiration  after  those  peculiar  and  inimitable 
characteristics  which  make  up  the  charm  of  a  Parisian  circle ;  but 
ivhich  when  transplanted  must  lose  their  bloora,  because  they  only 
please  where  they«  are  characteristic  and  national.  The  general 
adoption  of  the  French  language  in  elevated  society  has  produced 
an  ill  effect,  both  in  banishing  the  men  of  business  or  letters,  (who, 
neither  from  leisure  nor  early  habit  having  the  power  of  convers* 
iDg  in  it  fluently,  affect  to  despise  those  coteries  in  which  they  are 
not  qualified  to  shine,)  and  in  destroying  no  small  share  of  ease  an4 
raciness  of  conversation  even  in  those  who  remained  behind.  For, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  who  converse,  however  fluently,  in 
a  langu^^e  in  which  they  do  not  think,  (and  few  men  think  in  any 
but  their  native  tongue,)  are  almost  inevitably  driven  into  the  bar* 
renness  of  compliment  and  the  detail  of  hackneyed  pleasantry ;  or 
that,  at  best,  their  discourse  will  have-  all  the  stiffness  of  transla- 
tion, and  present  but  the  lifeless  and  colourless  shadows  of  those 
ideas  which,  in  their  original  state,  were  forcible  and  elegant.  It 
is  this  want  of  ^immediate  connection  between  the  tongue  and  the 
heart,  which  makes  the  German  girl  in  Goethe's  novel  doubt  her 
lover's  constancy,  because  he  has  written  to  her  in  French.  Not, 
as  Madame  de  Stael  incautiously  suggests,  that  French  is  more 
adapted  to  deception  than  the  subtle  distinctions  and  perplexed 
construction  of  the  German  periods;  but  because  a  man,  who 
really  feels  with  warmth,  will  seldom  volimteer  a  translation  of  his 
feelings  into  a  foreign  language. 

In  successful  imitation  of  the  language  and  manners  of  France,  the 
native  Viennese  are  far  excelled  by  the  emigrants  from  Poland ;  who,* 
since  the  unfortunate  fall  of  their  country,  being  more  attached  or 
rather  less  hostile  to  Austria  than  the  other  partitioning  powers,  have 
flocked  in  great  iTumbers  to  Vienna.  These  are  in  truth  far  bet- 
ter apes  than  the  Germans  can  pretend  to  be ;  since,  having  no 
genius,  but  for  imitation ;  no  learning,  but  in  grammars  and  voca- 
bularies ;  no  accomplishments,  but  singing  and  dancing ;  no  prin- 
ciple, except  animal  good-nature ;  nor  any  feeling,  but  diat  of  va- 
cant curiosity ;  they  transmit,  like  a  colourless  fluid,  ever^  tint  of 
the  surface  over  which  they  glide ;  and  assume  in  tki  course  of  a 
Ibrti^ight  whatever  tone  of  manners  may  be  in  mosi  request  with  their . 
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eBtertainers.  Tlie  Germaus,  having  a  characterof  their  ownto  lose, 
as  well  as  a  foreign  character  to  learn,  are  far  more  clumsy  mimics; 
and,  as  generally  happens  in  cases  of  mimicry,  the  Gallo-Teuton, 
like  the  Gallo-Briton,  is  a  caricature  rather  than  a  likeness  of  the 
being  whom  he  admires.  His  persiHage  and  badinage  are  as 
absurd  and  often  as  rueful  as  Malvolio  s  ^  gravity  playing  at  cherry- 
pit  with  Satan.'  He  is  more  frivolous,  more  immoral,  than 
the  real  Frenchman;  and,  while  he  thinks  to  astonish  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  intrigues  and  pleasantries  of  Paris,  oppres* 
ses  him  by  obsolete  bon-mots  and  anecdotes  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontanges  and  Madame  de  Montespan.  If  a  man  of  real  talent,  he 
gives  up  all  that  charm  of  originality  which  is  so  grateful  to  every 
intelligent  foreigner.  If  a  blockhead,  he  can  only  'froth  up  his 
stupidity  into  the  more  offensive  form  of  folly,  and  exchange  his 
native  and  therefore  not  ungraceful  shyness,  for  that  confidence  of 
deportment  which  (like  a  national  domino)  gives  an  uniform  ex- 
terior to  Fjrenchmen  of  all  descriptions ;  and  in  them  is  only  not 
intolerable,  because^  being  the  costume  of  their  tribe,  it  implies  no 
affectation  in  the  individual.  Even  that  peculiar  sprightliness  and 
vigour  of  conversation,  of  which  Parisian  society  offers  the  per- 
fection ;  (the  nature  and  producing  causes  of  which  Madame  de 
Stael  has  discussed  with  all  the  philosophy  of  a  German  professor, 
and  all  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  a  Frenchwoman;)  that  dextrous 
fencing  with  words,  that  science  of  effect,  and  that  quick  penetration 
into  the  feelings  of  an  audience,  which  warns  the  exhibitor  on  what 
points,  and  how  far  to  insist,  or  to  be  silent; — these,  however 
graceful  in  themselves,  can  only  be  possessed  by  a  people  whose 
philosophy  is  to  escape  from  painful  sensations ;  among  whom  dis- 
course is  not  so  much  the  vehicle  of  information,  as  the  stimulus  of 
life ;  who  study  and  meditate,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  new  ideas, 
but  as  acquiring  arms  for  future  fields  ot*  discussion  ;  whose  highest 
notion  of  renown,  is  that  of  possessing  the  ear  of  the  world  ;  and 
who  fear  no  danger,  but  tliat  6f  being  in  a  minority  of  opinions. 
Such  accomplishments,  and  such  a  state  of  public  feeling,  it  must 
require  in  any  nation  the  lapse  of  ages  to  bestow ;  and  such  would 
be  dearly,  very  dearly  purchased  by  the  surrender  of  originality  of 
character,  independence  of  sentiment,  a  capacity  for  the  higher 
enjoyments  of  imagination  and  feeling,  and  that  peculiar  cast  of 
humour,  which  is  as  appropriate  to  ihe  Teutonic  race  as  their  lan- 
guage and  their  physiognomy ;  which,  far  different  from  the  wit  of 
France,  is  conversant  not  with  terms  but  things,  and  is  manifested 
lihl  so  much  in  readiness  of  retort,  as  in  a  quiet  and  far-sighted 
contemplation  of  the  characters  and  passions  of  mankind. 

The  north  of  Germany,  with  its  frosts  and  fogs,  and  tobacco  and 
tardiness,  does  not,  we  have  already  observed,  present  many  exterior 
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attractions  to  a  native  of  France;  and  Madame  de  Stael,  whose 
first  visit  was  paid  under  circumstances  of  private  grief,  was  per- 
haps too  deeply  impressed  with  the  melancholy  of  the  land  of  her 
sojournment.  Undoubtedly  in  her  13th  chapter  she  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  aspect,  accommodations,  and  general  society  of  the 
north ;  and  appears  inclined  to  degrade  considerably  beneath  their 
real  level  the  little  mercantile  republics  which  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  country.  A  female  like  herself,  whose  sex 
and  connectians,  and  previous  habits,  would  bring  her  naturally  into 
literary  or  fashionable  society,  is  not  perhaps  so  competent  a  judge 
of  the  tastes  and  acquirements  of  the  great  body  of  the  middling 
and  commercial  classes,  as  those  who  have  been  thrown  into  con- 
tact with  both  descriptions.  But  she  might  have  recollected,  that  in  a 
country  where  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
literature  pervades  even  the  inns  and  custom-houses,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  supposed  the  merchant  alone  would  be  hermetically  sealed 
against  its  influence*  No  traders  in  the  world  are  more  alive 
to  the  discussion  of  general  .politics  and  commercial  theories,  than 
those  of  northern  Germany.  Chemistry  and  ^mineralogy  are  con- 
siderably more  common  studies  with  them,  than  with  those  of  the 
same  class  in  England  or  France.  Among  the  younger  men,  the 
love  for  theatrical  entertainments  amounts  almost  to  a  passion;  and 
dieir  reading  clubs,  though  originally  confined  to  newspapers  and 
ms^azines,  have  been  gradually  opened  to  other  works,  with  a  li-* 
berality  which,  though  it  be  far  from  rivalling  the  magnificent  insti- 
tutions of  Liverpool,  is  yet  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  spirit 
of  their  frequentors.  ' 

The  authors  by  profession,  however,  form,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  most  interesting  featiue  of  northern  society ;  and  of  these 
the  little  capital  of  Weimar,  and  the  almost  adjoining  university 
of  Jena,  have  presented  the  moat  brilliant  and  remarkable  con- 
centration that  any  place  or  period  of  European  history  can  shew. 
Dresden,  notwithstanding  its  beautiful  neighbourhood,  and  the  ad- 
mirable opportunities  of  study  and  relaxation  which  its  library 
and  gallery  supplied,  has  always  been  a  dull  gossiping  town ;  and 
Berlin,  though  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  both  social,  political, 
and  literary,  the  metropolis  of  northern  Germany,  is  doubtless  a 
more  tiresome  as  well  as  a  more  immoral  place  than  Vienna.  Men 
of  letters  of  the  very  first  eminence  may  indeed  be  met  with  in 
its  circles ;  but  they  are  lost  too  effectually  in  the  crowd  to  imparl 
much  of  their  leaven  to  conversation;  and,  with  all  the  obligations 
which  Prussia  has  to  Frederic  the  Great,  (and  so  far  as  relates  to 
her  internal  government,  and  the  impulse  given  by  him  to  her  gene^ 
ral  improvement,  these  obligations  are  far  more  durable  than  is 
often  allowed  by  those*  who  merge  the  able  and  diligent  ruler  and 
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I^islator  in  the  darker  shades  of  his  ambition  and  tyranny,) — 
the  present  sovereign,  estimable  in  so  many  points  of  view,  is 
the  first  who  has  encouraged  a  taste  for  the  Gernraa  language 
and  literature.  Nor  was  the  general  military  character,  fbrmii^ 
the  only  link  of  that  heterogeneous  empire  which  the  founder 
of  Prussian  greatness  left  behind  him,  adapted  4o  produce  an 
estimable  tone  of  national  manners.  The  young  ojficers  are, 
generally  speaking,  both  idle  and  ignorant;  the  elder  have  formed 
their  habits  in  the  camp  or  the  garrison,  and  find  their  most 
agreeable  relaxation  in  dining  at  a  table  d'h6te,  or  lounging  in 
clubs  or  play-houses :  and  while  the  prostitution  of  the  lower  and 
middling  class  of  women  extends  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  in- 
conceivable, this  circumstance  has  taken  away  no  small  share  of 
that  respect  and  deference  which  the  higher  rank  of  females  might 
expect,  and  which  the  sex  in  other  parts  of  Germany  still  continue 
to  receive.  With  alPthese  drawbacks,  and  notwithstanding  the  un- 
interesting character  of  Berlin  as  a  town  where  every  thing  is  mo- 
dern, and  where  neither  buildings  nor  institutions  offer  any  recol- 
lections of  past  grandeur,  or  any  promise  of  future  stability,  an 
Englishman  would,  as  a  continued  residence,  prefer  it  to  the 
favourite  Weimar  of  Madame  de  Stael,  as  being  a  place  where 
existence  is  not  so  dependant  on  the^  notice  and  hospitality  of  a 
sovereign  however  amiable;  where  literary  society  may  be  found,  if 
sought  after,  in  its  highest  perfection,  without  our  being  condemned 
to  the  incessant  exercise  of  literary  disquisition,  or  to  that  eternal 
chit-chat  of  dilletiante  poetry  and  criticism,  of  which  we  have  heard 
many  sensible  Germans  complain. 

But  in  all  these  towns,  and  the  other  principal  cities  of  northern 
Germany,  the  quantity  of  human  intellect  and  the  general,  we 
might  say,  the  national  diflfiision  of  a  certain  degree  of  instruction 
through  all  classes  of  men,  is  indeed  most  remarkable :  and  as  the 
system  of  education  which  produces  such  effects  must  be  with 
moat  of  her  readers  an  object  of  rational  curiosity,  and  as  the  ar- 
rangements of  a  German  university  deserve  in  many  respects  to  be 
better  known  not  only  in  France  but  in  England ;  we  shall  look 
we  ov^n  in  another  edition  for  something  more  detailed  than  that 
general  praise,  which,  however  gratifying  to  those  who  are  thus  ce- 
lebrated, is  to  others  of  very  little  value.  In  one  respect  alone 
she  gives  us  real  and  valuable  information.  The  Germans,  like  the 
English,  either  in  ignorance  or  utter  disregard  of  the  sapient  ana- 
themas by  which  certain  more  northern  luminaries  have  assailed  ac- 
quirements which  themselves  did  not  possess,  have  made  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  the  basis  of  their  national  education ;  and, 
though  yielding  to  none  in  their  successful  prosecution  of  the 
sciences,  continue  to  esteem  it  of  more  contequence  to  imbue  the 
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minds  of  youth  with  lofty  imagery  and  generous  sentiments,  than  t^ 
breed  up  a  generation  of  chemists,  mineralogists^  and  mechanists. 
All  these  find  their  places  and  their  followers  in  the  universities  ; 
but  it  is  when  the  previous  education  of  their  youth  has  sufficiently 
grounded  them  in  jQreek  and  Latin.  Nor  are  any  of  these  consi- 
dered as  tlie  exclusive  path  to  honours  and  patronage ;  but,  as  in 
Oxford,  the  career  of  bis  further  ambition  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
individual,  who  may,  with  equal  prospect  of  honour  and  advantage, 
emulate  the  renown  of  a  Wallis  or  a  Tyrwhitt,  a  Wolff  or  an  £uler. 
The  disadvantages  of  a  contrary  system,  the  impoverishment  of  intel- 
lect attendant  on  mathematics,  when  their  study  is  too  early  com- 
menced or  too  exclusively  followed ;  and  the  still  more  fatal  frivo- 
lity occasioned  by  that  premature  dabbling  in  experiment,  which, 
however  it  may  amuse  the  eye  or  fill  the  memory,  can  teach  neither 
attention  nor  ratiocination,  Madame  de  Stael  has  admirably,  though 
perhaps  too  refinedly  exposed,  llie  first,  by  exercising  the  mind  in 
pne  single  direction,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  weaken  the  otjier  fa- 
culties, and  the  direction  thus  given  is  one  which  has  really  very  litde 
relation  to  the  concerns  of  a  political  and  moral  being.  The  pro- 
blems of  real  life  are  altogether  of  a  different  nature  from  those 
•which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  numbers  and  algebraic  signs;  and 
the  most  acute  geometer  may,  in  matters  of  interest  or  duty,  be  the 
worst  of  all  possible  reasoners.  Voltaire  observes,  in  his  character 
of  Des  Cartes,  that  by  mathematics  nothing  but  mathematics  can 
be  taught;  and  Pascal  is  instanced  by  Madame  de  Stael  as  having 
deplored,  in  his  own  case,  that  early  predilection  for  geometiy, 
*  whose  forms  of  demonstration  only  teach,  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  propositions,'  so  far  as  reason  is  concerned,  ^  identically  tlie 
same.' 

The  experimental  system  by  which  children  are  taught  *  to 
amuse  themselves  with  method,  and  to  study  superficially,'  she  at- 
tacl^s  wiUi  still  more  force  and  reason  ;  and,  long  as  is  tlie  following 
extract,  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  her  sentiments,  in  the 
hope  that  such  an  autliority  may  discountenance  a  system  which 
is  the  offspring  of  idleness  and  false  indulgence,  and  which  the 
prevalence  of  tliese  two  principles  at  one  time  threatened  to  make 
universal. 

*  L'education  faite  en  s*amusant  disperse  la  pensee ;  la  peine  en  tout 
genre  est  un  des  grands  secrets  de  la  nature  :  Tesprit  de  I'enfant  doit 
s'accoutumer  aux  eftbrts  de  T^tude,  comme  notre  ame  k  la  souffrance. 
Jje  perfectionnement  du  premier  &ge  tient  an  travail,  comme  le  perfec- 
tionnement  du  second  h  la  douleur:  il  est  k  souhaiter  sans  dourte  que 
|es  parents  et  la  destinee  n'abusent  pas  trop  de  ce  double  secret ;  mais 
il  n  y  a  d'important  k  toutes  les  6poques  de  la  vie  que  ce  qui  agit  sur  le 
centre  mt^roe  de  I'existencc,  et  Ion  considcre  trop  souvent  I'^tre  moral 
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en  detail.  Vou3  enseignerez  avec  des  tablieaiiXy  avec  des  cartes,  une 
quantite  de  choses  ^  votre  enfant,  mais  vous  ne  lui  apprendrez  pas  \ 
apprendre ;  et  Thabitude  de  s'amuser,  que  vous  dirigez  sur  les  sciences, 
suivra  bient6t  un  autre  cours  quand  Tenfant  ne  sera  plus  dans  votre  dc- 
pendance. 

'  Ce  n^est  done  pas  sans  raison  que  I'etude  des  langues  anciennes  et 
modernes  a  6t6  la  base  de  tous  les  ^tablissemens  d'^ducation  qui  ont 
form6  les  hommes  les  plus  capables  en  Europe :  le  sens  d'une  phrase 
dans  une  langue  6trang^re  est  h,  la  fois  un  probl^rae  grammatical  et  in- 
tellectuel ;  ce  probl^rae  est  tout-k-fait  proportipnn^  k  Tintelligence  de 
Fenlant  r  d'abord  il  n'entend  qne  les  mots,  puis  il  s'^l^ve  jusqulila  con- 
ception de  la  pbrase,  et  bient6t  apr^  le  charme  de  I'expression,  sa 
force,  son  harmonie,  tout  ce  qui  se  trouve  eniin  dans  le  langage  de 
I'homme,  se  fait  sentir  par  degrcs  k  Tenfant  qui  traduit.  II  s'essaie 
tout  seul  avec  les  difficultes  que  lui  presentent  deux  langues  k  la  fois,  il 
s'introduit  dans  les  idees  successivement,  compare  et  combine  divers^ 
genres  d'analogies,  et  de  vraisemblances  ;  et  Tactivite  spontanee  de  Tes- 
prit,  la  seule  qui  developpe  vraiment  la  faculty  de  penser,  est  vivement 
excit^e  par  cette  ^tude.  Le  nombre  des  facultes  qu'elle  fait  mouvoir  ^ 
la  fois  lui  donne  Tavantage  sur  tout  autre  travail,  et  Ton  est  trop  hcu- 
reux  d'employer  la  m^moire  flexible  de  Tenfant  Sk  retenir  un  genre  de 
connoissances,  sans  lequel  il  seroit  bom6  toute  sa  vie  au  cercle  de  sa 
propre  nation,  cercle  etroit  com  me  tout  ce  qui  est  exclusif. 

*  L'etude  de  la  gramraaire  exige  la  m^me  suite  et  la  m^me  force  d'at- 
tention  que  les  mathematiques,  mais  elle  tient  de  beaucoup  plus  pres  a 
la  pensee.  La  grammaire  lie  les  idces  Tune  k  Tautre,  comme  le  calcul 
enchaine  les  cbiifres;  la  logique  grammaticale  est  aussi  precise  que 
celle  de  Talgebre,  et  cepeudant  elle  s  applique  k  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de 
vivant  dans  notre  esprit :  les  mots  sont  en  m^me  temps  des  cbiffres  et 
des  images ;  ils  sont  esclaves  et  libres,  soumis  ii  la  discipline  de  la  syn- 
taxe,  et  tout-puissants  parleur  signification  naturelle ;  ainsi  Ton  trouve 
dans  la  metaphysique  de  la  grammaire  I'exactitude  du  raisonnement  et 
Findependance  de  la  pensee  r^unies  ensemble ;  tout  a  pass6  par  les 
motset  tout  s'y  retrouve  quand  on  sait  les  examiner:  les  langues  sont 
in^puisables  pour  Tenfant  comme  pour  I'homme,  et  chacun  en  peut 
tirer  tout  ce  dont  il  a  besoin/ — pp.  l67,  l68,  l69- 

When  Madame  de  Stael,  however;  contrasts  the  perfect  equa- 
lity of  ranks  in  the  German  universities  with  a  supposed  contrary 
practice  in  our  own,  she  falls  into  a  mistake  very  common  with 
foreigners,  who  are  not  aware  that  no  distinctions  are  known  among 
our  students  in  points  either  of  discipline  or  instruction,  and  that 
young  men  of  different  gowns  associate  as  familiarly  with  each 
other  as  if  no  such  variety  existed.  Ilie  costume,  no  less  than  die 
whole  discipline  of  an  English  university,  is,  even  in  these  days  of 
universal  relaxation,  beyond  comparison  more  appropriate  and  sen- 
sible than  that  misrule  which  makes  the  streets  of  Halle  aiiil 
Wittenberg  little  less  than  dangerous  to  fema  es>  or  those  absurd 
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and  costly  trappings,  the  furs^  the  helmets,  and  the  sabres,  by 
which  the  students  of  Germany  distinguish  their  respective  clubs  or 
nations.  It  is  whimsical  indeed  that  societies  so  sober^  so  peace- 
able, and  so  frugal,  should  tolerate  the  many  mischievous  and  even 
fatal  consequences  arising  from  this  idle  parade  of  war  in  the  seats 
of  learning ;  and  it  is  no  less  singular  how  soon,  or  their  leaving  the 
university,  the  ardent  spirits  of  these  '  angry  boys'  relapse  into  the 
quiet  and  studious  character  which  is  the  pervading  tone  of  the 
nation,  excepting  in  those  scenes  where  we  should  most  expect  to 
find  it. 

But  it  is  not  the  education  of  the  higher  ranks  alone  which  is 
thus  studiously  attended  to  in  Germany.  The  children  of  tile 
poor  are  far  better  instructed  than  in  the  southern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  singular  system  which  Pestalozzi  first  introduced 
into  Switzerland  has  emanated  from  his  school  into  many  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  appears  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  habit» 
and  feelings  of  a  nation  so  orderly,  quiet,  and  religious,  as  the 
humbler  rank  of  Germans.  Of  these  institutions,  and  of  the  chari- 
table inventions  of  Baron  Voght  at  Hamburgh,  Madame  de  Stael 
speaks  with  merited  praise,  but,  as  before,  without  sufficient  detail 
to  satisfy  the  imitative  curiosity  of  an  Englishman :  and,  with  all  our 
unfeigned  respect  for  this  last  named  gallant  and  unfortunate  town, 
we  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  taxes  in  Hamburgh  are  not  so  en- 
tirely left  as  she  supposes  to  the  discretion  and  patriotism  of  in- 
dividuals. They  are  indeed  permitted  to  assess  themselves,  but 
the  amount  of  their  contribution,  and  the  general  state  of  their 
property,  are  known,  we  believe,  to  the  ten  commissioners  of  reve- 
nue who  have  the  entire  controul  of  the  taxes,  and  are  bound  by  an 
oath  of  secrecy.  The  probity  of  these  commissioners,  who  are 
every  five  years  chosen  by  the  great  body  of  inhabitants,  is  more 
fortunately  remarkable ;  since,  though  they  are,  strictly  speaking, 
accountable  neither  to  senate  nor  people,  they  have  never  vio- 
lated their  oath,  not  has  defalcation  or  abUse  of  the  public  pro- 
perty been  laid  for  three  hundred  years  to  their  charge. 

Madame  de  Stael  commences  her  second  section  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  which  have  impeded  the  reputation  of  German  lite- 
rature in  France  and  England ;  in  which,  as  we  have  already  given 
our  opinions,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  her.  At  the 
time  of  writing  her  account  of  the  spirit  of  English  poetry,  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  revolution  which  pub- 
lic taste  has  experienced,  or  that  the  sententious  and  Horatian  style 
of  Pope  and  Addison  had  so  completely  given  way  to  wilder  and 
more  fanciful  beauties.  But  as  we  are  less  anxious  to  account  for 
the  present  unpopularity  of  the  German  authors  than  to  prove  that 
they  ought  to  be  received  into  favour,  we  hasten  to  attend,  on  the 
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doquent  review,  of  their  leading  names  which  occupies  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters. 

The  earliest  school  of  German  composition  is,  as  might  be  ex* 
pected,  poetical ;  nor  is  it  very  materially  different  from  that  wliich 
during  a  corresponding  period  prevailed  in  England,  llie  loves 
of  ladies  who  are  any  thing  but  chaste,  and  knight-errauts  whose 
courtesy  is  most  conspicuous  in  their  carving ;  cruel  sisters  and 
master-cooks ;  tyrannical  uncles ;  children  descried  in  infancy  and 
afterwards  recognized  by  a  ring  or  a  mantle ;  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance of  Troy  town  and  Alexander  die  Great ;  visions  of  the  court 
.of  Jj^ve ;  and  rhythmical  admonitions  against  the  seven  deadly 
sihs; — amused  or  edified  the  childhood  of  the  one  as  well  as  tlie 
Qther  nation.  They  retained  to  a  later  period  than  ourselves  th« 
jiong  alexandrine  verse,  though  their  poets  rarely  indulged  in  the  va* 
rieties  of  which  it  is  capable ;  and  their  usual  ballad  metre  was 
formed,  like  ours,  by  the  solution  of  a  long  into  two  shoiHcr  lines, 
with  or  without  alternate  rhymes.  The  beautiful  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  by  Luther  contributed,  lik«  the  version  which  at  a  later 
period  wad  completed  in  England,  to  fix  the  standard  of  tlie  lan- 
guage, and  to  improve  by  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  the  east  its  ca« 
pacity  for  eloquence  and  poetry;  but  the  wars  nhich  followed  re* 
tarded  with  the  Germans  that  literary  career  which  nith  us  im* 
mediately  succeeded  ;  and  in  their  imitation  of  the  terse  and  unini- 
■passioned  style  which  disthiguished  the  age  of  Lewis  the  XlVth, 
their  authors  were  far  less  successful  than  those  of  England.  In 
the  last  century  however  the  study  of  Milton  and  bhakspcare 
was  sufficient  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  real  geuitis  of  the  Teutonic 
race  and  language;  and,  notwithstanding  tlie  opposite  example  of 
Wieland  and  the  temporary  discredit  brought  on  the  English 
school  by  the  freaks  of  some  of  its  disciples,  the  prevailing  styU 
of  German  composition  is  not  at  present  very  dissimilar  from  the 
rhythm  and  diction  which  characterise  with  us  the  age  of  Charles 
the  First.  Wieland  indeed,  tliougii  among  tlie  most  sncccssfid  of 
Voltaire's  imitators,  was  not  likely  to  be  long  extensively  popular 
with  a  race  who  had  much  either  of  poetical  or  moral  feeling. 
With  less  wit  than  his  master,  he  has  full  as  much  abominable 
wickedness ;  while,  in  si^rious  composition,  his  heart  is  too  debased 
to  suffer  his  fancy  to  become  sublime,  and  he  wearies  as  well  as 
offends  by  his  constant  ambition  after  that  cold-blooded  persiflage 
whose  delight  is  to  destroy  by  the  rattle  of  its  cap  and  bells  the 
interest  which  it  has  itself  excited.  With  his  own  countrymen, 
the  hoary  blasphemer  has  already  survived  (for  be  yet  lives)  what' 
ever  share  of  reputation  he  once  possessed.  In  England  his  Obe< 
ron,  though  the  best  of  his  works,  hs|s  been  only  saved  from  obli- 
vion by  llie  genius  and  taste  of  its.  translator.  In  France  his  ro- 
mances 
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mances  and  tales  have  doubtless  piany  admiren,  but  we  cannot 
and  will  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  Madame  de  Stael  is 
jone  of  them.  The  general  tenor  of  her  volumes  is  a  noble  refu- 
tation of  such  a  doubty  and  we  can  only  regret  the  indiscriminate 
good  nature  which  has  induced  her  to  speak  without  indiguatioa 
of  works  so  different  from  her  own. 

To  the  formation  of  the  present  school  of  German  literature 
something  was  no  doubt  contributed  by  the  bold  criticism  of  Les* 
i'mgi  who  ventured  to  attack,  even  in  the  height  of  his  renown,  tlie 
gigantic  despotism  of  Voltaire.  But  to  Les-sing's  own  dramas  we 
cannot  assign  so  high  a  rank  as  Madame  de  Stael  is  anxious  to  give 
them.  His  characters  (not  excepting  even  Nathan)  are  the  mere 
common-places  of  sentiment  and  hberality,  or  their  equally  com- 
mon-place opposites ;  and  his  idle  prejudice  against  metrical  tra* 
gedy,  contributed  for  a  length  of  time  to  fetter  the  early  genius  of 
Schiller  himself.  But  Madame  de  Stael  has  with  great  good  sense 
remarked,  that  the  example  and  authority  of  Winckelman  exerted 
a  very  extensive  and  beneficial  influence  not  only  on  the  arts  but 
the  learning  and  genius  of  Europe.  That  classical  maniac,  who 
bated  his  own  country  on  account  of  its  garret  windows,  and  shud- 
dered at  the  sight  of  a  roof  exceeding  the  Vitruviau  proportions, 
by  the  accuracy  of  his  eye  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  descriptions  in- 
spired beyond  doubt  a  taste  for  Grecian  beauty  which  the  world 
did  not  possess  before,  and  by  calling  the  attention  of  mankind  to 
the  original  models  of  .elegance,  instead  of  their  French  and  Roman 
copies,  shook  in  one  material  bulwark  the  strength  of  that  literary 
Babylon  which  the  rest  of  Europe  had  till  then  admired  with  ud« 
suspecting  credulity. 

The  philosophic  poet  Haller  was  the  father  perhaps  of  the  new 
school  in  Germany,  and  amply  merits  the  praise  bestowed  on  him. 
Gessner,  amiable  and  accomplished  in  private  life,  is  deficient  in 
nerve  as  an*  author ;  and,  although  his  Idylls  may  still  be  popular 
in  France,  the  Teutonic  race  have  ceased  to  live  in  Arcadia,  or  to 
find  delight  in  scenes  which  have  neither  the  charm  of  reality  nor 
fancy.  But  from  these  Diis  minorum  gentium  we  turn  with  d^ 
light  to  the  mighty  names  of  Klopstock,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  a 
triumvirate  which  no  country  perhaps,  except  our  own,  can  equals 
and  of  whose  splendours  even  the  outermost  skirts  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  known  by  the  English  reader. 

Of  Klopstock's  character,  indeed,  though  not  of  his  works,  the 
purity  and  excellence  have  become  familiar  to  our  nation  from  the 
uritiogs  of  Miss  Smith,  and  the  letters  of  his  first  wife  to  Richard- 
abu.  The  following  account  of  his  poems,  as  coimected  with  that 
personal  character,  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  paintings  in  the 
present  volumes. 

*  Tons 
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*  Tous  ses  ouvrages  ont  eu  pour  but,  ou  de  reveiller  le  patriotisme 
dans  son  pays,  ou  de  c^lebrer  la  religion :  si  la  poesie  avoit  ses  saints, 
Kiopstock  devroit^tre  compt6  comme  Tun  des  premiers.. 

'  La  plupart  deses  odes  peuvent  ^tre  consid^rees  comme  des  psaumes 
Chretiens,  c'est  le  David  du  Nouveau  Testament  que  Kiopstock ;  mais 
ce  qui  honore  sur-tout  son  caract^re,  sans  parler  de  son  g^nie,  c'est 
i'hymne  religieuse,  sous  la  forme  d'un  poeme  epique,  k  laquelle  il  a  con« 
sacre  vingt  ann6es,  la  Messiade.  Les  chretiens  possedoient  deux  poemes^ 
l*£nfer,  du  Dante,  et  le  Paradis  Perdu,  de  Milton :  Tun  ^toit  plein 
d'i mages  et  de  fant6mes,  comme  la  religion  extcrieure  des  Italieos. 
31ilton,  qui' avoit  vecu  au  milieu  des  guerres  civiles,  excelloit  sur-tout 
dans  la  peinture  des  caract^res,  et  son  Satan  est  un  factieux  gigan- 
tesque,  arme  contre  la  monurchie  du  ciel.  Kiopstock  a  con^u  le  sen* 
timent  Chretien  dans  toute  sa  purete;  c'est  au  divin  Sauveur  des 
hommes  que  son  ame  a  6te  consacree.  Les  P^res  de  FEglise  ont  in- 
spire Le  Dante ;  la  Bible,  Milton  :  les  plus  grandes  beautc»  du  poeme 
de  Kiopstock  sont  puis<*es  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament ;  il  sait  faire 
ressortir  de  la  simplicite  divine  de  TEvangile  un  charme  de  poesie  qui 
n'en  alt^re  point  la  purete. 

'  Lorsqu'on  commence  ce  poeme,  on  croit  entrer  dans  une  graode 
eglise,  au  milieu  de  laquelle  un  orgue  se  fait  entendre,  et  I'attendrisse- 
ment,  et  le  recueillement  que  les  temples  du  Seigneur  inspirent  s'em- 
parent  de  Tame  en  lisant  la  Messiade. 

*  Kiopstock  se  propose,  d(^s  sa  jeunesse,  ce  poeme  pour  but  de  sod 
existence  :  il  me  semble  que  les  hommes  s'aquitteroient  tous  dignement 
enversla  vie,  si,  dans  un  genre  quelconque,  un  noble  objet,  une  grande 
id^e  signaloient  leur  passage  sur  la  terre  ;  et  c'est  d6jk  une  preuve  ho- 
norable de  caract^re,  que  dinger  vers  une  m^me  entreprise  les  rayoos 
6pars  de  ses  facuUes,  et  les  resultats  de  ses  travaux.  De  quelque.  ma- 
ni^re  qu'on  juge  les  beautes  et  les  dcfauts  de  la  Messiade,  on  devroit  en 
lire  souvent  quelques  vers:  la  lecture  emigre  de  Touvrage  peutfatiguer; 
mais,  chaque  fois  qu'on  y  revient,  Ton  respire  comme  un  parfum  de 
I'ame  qui  fait  sentir  de  I'attrait  pour  toutes  les  choses  celestes.' — pp. 
230,231,  232. 

His  whole  epic  is  in  fact  a  continued  religious  exercise,  and  its 
conclusion  is  celebrated  by  him  in  a  strain  of  rapturous  thanksgiv- 
ing which  resembles  rather,  we  are  afraid,  the  pious  efltusions  of 
Mrs.  Rowe  than  the  sober  dignity  of  Milton.  Hymns  and  medi- 
tations, of  which  the  baser  alloy  is  often  conspicuous  among 
the  genuine  silver  of  his  own  genius,  composed  the  favourite 
studies  of  his  retirement;  and  the  English  reader  jwill  not  fail  to 
observe,  what  Madame  de  Stael  cannot  be  expected  to  know,  that 
when  he  has  been  led  astray,  as  she  expresses  it, '  among  the  tombs,' 
his  guide  has  not  been  Young,  but  Hervey.  Of  his  great,  work, 
the  Messiah,  our  author  suggests  with  much  good  sense,  that  a 
more  interesting  poem  might  have  been  formed  by  embracing  t 

larger  portion  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  instead  of  beginning  at 

the 
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the  moment  of  the  last  conspiracy  againjM  him,  by  painting  in  forci- 
ble colour»  the  character  of  the  east,  and  the  condition  of  mankind 
under  the  Roman  empire ;  and  by  throwing  round  the  person  of 
the  Redeemer  himself  some  portion  of  that  awful  mystery  which, 
during  his  residence  on  earth,  exercised,  we  know,  the  curiosity 
and  ihe  fears  of  the  mighty.  The  gradual  development  of  his  di- 
vine character,  the  suspicion,  the  hope,  the  fear,  ^  the  uncertainty 
which*both  men  and  spiritual  beings  would  feel  as  to  the  nature  ana 
conclusion  of  so  awful  a  visit  to  mankind,  might  be  described  w^th 
wonderful  effect,  and  surely  without  profaneness.  But  Klopstock 
had  taken  for  the  ground*work  of  hb  story  the  spurious  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  which  is  the  favourite  religious  novel  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Germany,  and  which  in  its  pictures  of  Hades  has  so  many 
beauties  as  easily  to  attract  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  while  long 
discourses  between  disembodied  spirits  are  doubtless  more  easily 
represented  than  the  actions  and  passions  of  men.  The  unearthly 
nature  of  his  story  will  not,  however,  satisfactorily  account  for  its 
want  of  interest.  Milton  can  be  charged  with  no  such  deficiency, 
and  Soudiey  has  since  succeeded  in  giving  animation  to  the  day- 
dreams of  Indian  mythology.  But  Klopstock  had  no  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  could  not  describe  those  evil  passions  to  which 
his  own  breast  was  happily  a  stranger,  and  whose  demonstrations 
in  other  men  he  had  few  opportunities  of  studying.  He  coul4 
paint,  indeed,  with  exquisite,  perhaps  matchless  beauty,  the  charac- 
ters of  tenderness  or  religious  hope,  or  the  agonies  of  despairing 
penitence,  the  resuscitation  of  Cidli  and  Sernida,  the  Death-Bed  of 
Mary,  the  interesting  dasmon  Abbadona ;  but  to  represent  the  hor- 
rible workings  of  jealousy,  ambition,  malice,  or  pride,  something 
more  is  necessary  than  a  good  conscience  and  a  lively  fancy.  His 
Pharisees,  his  fiends,  and  his  Judas  are  all  meagre  sketches;  and, 
even  where  he  most  closely  imitates  Milton,  in  describing  the 
amusements  and  factions  of  Pandsemonium,  he  has  drawn,  instead 
of  the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  tamer  devils 
of  a  German  university  or  a  German  court,  who  speculate  in  athe- 
ism, metaphysics,  aad  free-masonry,  or  amuse  themselves  in  tactics 
and  landscape  gardening.  With  all  these  faults,  however,  the  Messiah 
is  a  noble  work ;  there  runs  through  the  whole  a  preserving  spirit 
of  piety  and  poetry  which  amply  compensates  for  occasional  languor 
or  mysticism ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  add,  that  there  are  some  de- 
scriptions, and  still  more  effusions  of  eloquent  feeling  which  the 
admirers  of  Milton  will  find  it  hard  to  parallel. 

^rhe  early  compositions  of  Schiller  are  in  a  sort  of  bombastic 
prose  which  the  influence  of  Lessing  had  made  papular  in  German 
ny ;  less  stately,  but  not  less  removed  from  nature,  than  the  rhyth- 
mical tragedies  of  France  or  England.  There  are  too  in  most  of 
'     VOL.  X.  NO.  XX,  B  B  them 
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them  a  wildness  of  invective  i^ainst  restraint  of  every  kind,  acnzj 
exaltation  of  gentiment^  and  an  eagerness  after  stage-effect  and  vio- 
lently contrasted  characters,  >vhich  were  in  part  the  natural  imper* 
fections  of  a  mighty  genius  not  yet  matured,  in  part  the  symptoms 
of  that  fermenting  lava  which  found  its  vent  in  France,  or  of  that 
morbid  feeling  with  which  Sterne,  Rousseau  and  Diderot  for  a 
time   infected   Europe.     Those   English  readers  who  have  only 
known  him  by  the  Robbers,  Fiesco,  or  Cabal  and  L  ^ve,  will  be 
unwilling,  perhaps,  to  believe  that  the  tenor  of  his  private  life  ^-u 
as  amiable  and  blameless  as  that  of  Klopstock,  or  that  the  produc- 
tions of  his  riper  muse  are  to  be  ranked  but  little  below  Shak- 
spearc.      For  the  faults  of  his  early  compositions,  the  taste  of 
the  day,  and  the  degraded  state  in  which  he  found  not  only  (Ser- 
man  but  English  tragedy  may  be  allo>ved  to  obtain  a  pardon, 
while,  even  in  the  Robbers,  there  is  a  rich  vein  of  fancy  which 
afforded  surely  no  unfavourable  promise  of  the  treasure  which  laj 
beneath  it.    These  hopes  were  accordingly  amply  justified  by  Don 
Carlos,  which,  though  too  long,  too  perplexed,  and  too  declamt- 
tory,  was  undoubtedly  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  the  finest 
play,  w  hich  Eiu'ope  had  seen  for  above  a  centtuy.    At  this  eminence 
most  men  would  have  sat  down  contented,  but  the  mind  of  Schilkr 
was  neither  to  be  lulled  nor  wearied ;  in  the  height  of  his  popularity 
he  still  regarded  himself  as  a  learner,  and  that  may  be  said  of  him, 
which  few  voluminous  writers  have  ever  deserved,  that  hia  death 
came  but  too  soon  for  a  genius  which  was  daily  refined  by  medita- 
tion and  study,  and  a  fame  to  which  every  succeeding  work  gave  a 
firmer  foundation  as  well  as  a  more  extended  range. 

As  an  historical  essay  in  the  style  of  Sallust,  lus  histoiy  of 
the  thirty  years  war  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  character  of  a 
meaner  man ;  but  it  is  /as  a  tragic  poet  that  he  is  chiefly  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  we  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  any  more  than  a  passing 
tribute  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  criticism  with  which  Madame 
de  Stael  has  examined  the  general  principles  of  the  school  which 
he  thus  revived.  To  an  Englishman,  indeed,  such  obsenrationi 
are  less  necessary,  because  we  have  not  the  same  prejudice  in  fiivour 
of  the  r^ular  drama,  as  it  is  absurdly  called,  which  in  France  has 
survived  the  shock^of  every  other  ancient  etiquette,  and  by  the  rules 
of  which  Sbakspeare,  no  less  than  Schiller  must  be  abandoned  as 
extravagant  and  barbarous.  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  something 
of  this  mdigenous  feeling  may  be  traced  in  Madame  de  Stael  her- 
self, when  she  prefers  so  decidedly  his  Mary  Stuart  to  his  Wallen* 
stein,  and  speaks  with  so  little  toleration  of  the  chorus  in  the  Bride 
of  Messina. 

In  conformity  widi  the  general  opinion  of  her  country,  (an  opi- 
nion which  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  poets  of  Greece 
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has  long  since  destroyed  both  in  Germany  and  England^)  she  sup- 
poses that  the  gorgeous  language  and  rigid  character  of  the  drama 
which  the  genius  of  Racine  has  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex^ 
cellence  of  which  it  is  capable,  is  a  copy  of  the  ancient  Athenian 
theatre.  Yet,  in  troth,  its  most  remarkable  features  may  be  vainly 
sought  in  those  tragedies  >vhich  it  professes  to  imitate,  while  those 
against  which  it  most  inveighs  as  barbarous,  have  a  far  better  claim 
to  the  prescription  of  antiquity.  The  mixture  of  comic  or  vulgar 
characters  with  kings  and  heroes,  is  sanctioned  by  the  examples  of 
the  watchman  in  Agamemnon,  with  his  jests  about  his  lady's  secret, 
the  drunkenness  of  the  king  in  the  Bacchae,  the  dialogue  between 
Hercules  and  the  servant  of  Adrastus,  and  the  jocose  sentinel  in  th« 
Aiitigone.  For  a  death  on  the  stage,  the  Ajax  is  an  ample  autho- 
rity, and  the  bleeding  eyes  and  face  of  QSdipuj)  must  have  presented 
as  horrid  a  spectacle  to  an  Athenian  audience  as  the  similar  situa-, 
tion  of  Gloster  does  to  an  English  one. 

Even  the  unities,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  so  much  is  sacri- 
ficed, are  only. founded  on  the  wrong  interpretation  of  a  passage  in 
Aristotle,  and  were  violated  by  the  Greeks  as  often  as  the  circum- 
stances of  an  open  theatre  would  allow.    The  scene  is  changed 
once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  Ajax.     In  the  Eumenides  the  hero  passes 
from  Delphi  to  Athens;  and  in  the  action  of  the  Agamemnon  a 
space  of  some  weeks  is  necessarily  supposed  between  tlie  taking  of 
Troy  which  opens  the  play,  and  the  arrival  of  tlie  hero  in  his  na- 
tive country  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  story.     Nor  is  the 
uniformity  of  the  French  alexandrine  less  different  from  the  variety 
of  the  Grecian  anapaestic  and  chorus  measures,  and  the  wieldy  sim- 
plicity of  the  iambic.     If  then  the  French  drama  be  confined  by 
chains,  they  are  chains  which  they  have  forged  for  themselves,  and 
for  which  the  ancients  (the  Greel^  at  least)  are  nowise  responsible; 
and  those  dramas  which  they  call  classical  (whatever  may  be  their 
other  beauties,  and  we  allow  them  to  be  great  and  numerous)  are 
no  more  copies  of  the  real  antique  than  the  famous  sfatue  of  Her- 
cules in  a  fuU-bottomed  wig  was  of  the  Hercules  of  Phidias. 

But  if  the  rules  of  the  French  drama,  be  thus  unsupported  by 
authority,  they  can  still  less  recommend  themselves  by  any  inhe- 
rent advantage  or  convenience.  The  illusion  of  the  stage,  which 
they  fear  to  destroy  by  changing  a  scene,  exists  in  no  case,  ^nd 
therefore  cannot  be  destroyed ;  but  even  if  it  really  existed,  what 
can  more  effectually  annihilate  it  than  the  gross  improbability 
which  impirts  the  secret  of  a  conspiracy  in  tlie  street,  or  holds  a 
cabinet-council  in  an  anti-chamber  ?  Or  what  more  reasonable 
than  the  impatience  of  the  Italian  audience  who,  when  a  battle  (ac* 
cording  to  the  Horatian  rule)  was  described  as  passing  behind  th^ 
scenes,  cried  out  aloud  to  the  actors  '  to  draw  the  curtain  and  let 
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them  see  it  for  themselves?'    We  camioty  therefore,  concede  to 
Madame  de  Stael  that  the  French  *  are,  of  all  nations,  the  most 
dexterous  in  the  management  of  theatrical  effect/  anj  more,  than 
that  in  the  set  speeches  and  tedious  details  of  their  heroes,  he- 
roines, and  confidantes  they  have  at  all  succeeded  in  *  6vitant  les 
longueurs.'     It  is  to  these  prejudices,  more  than  to  the  unbending 
tone  of  the  alexandrines,  that  we  ascribe  the  monotony  of  Froddi 
dialogue.     In  comedy  the  alexandrines  have  not  prevented  vivacity, 
variety,  or  feeling;  and  if  the  famous  scene  between  Joas  and 
Athaliah  had  been  as  much  copied  by  French  poets  as  the  decla- 
mation in  the  Cid,  they  would  have  found  their  national  measure 
as  tractable  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 

Another  defect  to  which  the  Horatian  prejudice  has  subjected 
the  French  drama  is  the  necessity  of  exhibiting,  as  Madame  de 
Sta'el's  friend,  Monsieur  Constant,  well  observes,  not  so  much 
'  character  as  passion.'  We  acquire  no  more  familiarity  with  the 
hero  than  is  possible  at  a  single  interview;  we  see  him,  indeed,  en- 
gaged in  die  most  remarkable  action  of  bis  life;  but  for  his  general 
disposition  we  must  take  his  own  word,  or  the  word  of  his  long- 
winded  confidant.  Shakspeare,  pn  the  other  hand,  and  Schiller,  bj 
tlirowing  him  before  our  eyes  into  many  different  situations,  and  by 
evincing  the  effect  which  he  produces  on  those  around  him,  make 
him  act  his  disposition  instead  of  telling  it;  and  by  those  minute 
inadvertencies,  those  careless  words  and  actions  in  which  in  real 
life  a  man  is  always  undisguised,  enable  us,  instead  of  hearing  a 
lecture  on  his  character,  to  elicit  it  by  actual  experiment  for  oui- 
9elves. 

There  is  something  of  Parisian  prejudice  in  the  following  obser- 
vation, but  it  is  one  which  we  never  met  with  before,  and  which  dis> 
plays  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  nature  as  well'as  of  her  favourite 
poet. 

*  Shakespear,  qu'on  vent  appeler  un  barbare,  a  peut-dtre  un  esprit 
trop  philosophique,  une  penetration  trop  subtile  pour  le  point  de  vue 
de  la  sc^ne;  il  juge  les  caract^res  avec  riropartiuiitc  d'un  6tre  supe- 
rieur,  et  les  represente  quelquefois  avec  une  konie  presque  nia- 
cl\iav61ique ;  ses  compositions  ont  tant  de  profondeur,  que  la  rapi- 
dity de  Taction  th('itrale  fait  perdre  une  grande  partie  des  id^  quelies 
renferment:  sous  ce  rapport,  il  vaut  mieux  lire  ses  pit^ces  que  les  voir. 
A  force  d'esprit  Shakespear  refroidit  souvent  Taction,  et  les  Franjais 
s'entendent  beaucoup  mieux  ^  peindre  les  personnages  ainsi  que  Ie» 
decorations^  avec  ses  grands  traits  qui  font  effet  h,  distance.  Quoif 
dirart-on,  peut-on  reprocher  k  Shakespear  trop  de  finesse  daif^  les  aper- 
9U8,  lui  qui  se  permit  des  situations  si  terribles?  Shakespear  reunit 
souvent  des  qualit6s  et  mt^me  des  d^fauts  contraires;  il  est  quelquefois 
en-de(a  quelquefois  en*delii  de  la  ^ph^re  d«  Tart;  mais  il  possede  en- 
core 
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core  plus  la  connoissance  du  coeur  bumain  que  celle  du  tbedtre/-^ 
torn.  ii.  pp.  14,  15. 

Of  these  opposite  systems,  if  the  object  of  theatrical  poetry 
be,  as  it  surely  must  be,  to  please,  the  following  fact  may  decide 
at  once  the  relative  merits.  *  En  Angleterre,  toutes  les  classes 
sont  6galement  attir^es  par  les  pieces  de  Shakespear.  Nos  plus 
belles  tragedies  en  France  n'int^ressent  pas  le  peuple.' 

In  nene  of  Schiller's  plays  has  he  so  closely  copied  Shakspeare 
as  in  the  three  dramas  which,  together,  give  the  history  of  the  famous 
Imperial  Commander  Wallenstein.  lu  spite  of  the  political  divi- 
sions of  Germany,  the  poet  has  succeeded  in  making  his  hero  inte- 
resting to  every  party  and  every  nation  contained  in  its  confederacy; 
and  the  Camp  of  Wallenstein,  which  is  the  first  of  the  series,  has 
been  of  late  years  more  than  once  represented  at  Berlin,  as  a  popu- 
lar spectacle,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war. 

^  Les  paysans,  les  recrues,  les  vivandi^res,  les  soldats,  tout  concouroit 
k  Veffet  de  ce  spectacle;  rimpression  qu'il  produit  est  si  guerriere,  qae 
lorsqu'on  le  donna  sur  le  theatre  de  Berlin,  devant  des  officiers  qui 
partoient  pour  Tarmee,  dea  cris  d'entfaousiasrae  se  firent  entendre  de 
toutes  parts.  II  faut  une  imaginatipn  bien  puissante  dans  un  homme 
de  lettres  pour  se  figurer  ainsi  la  vie  des  camps,  I'independance,  la  joie 
turbulente  excitee  par  le  danger  m6rae/ — pp.  51.  52. 

The  Camp  of  Wallenstein  is  (Madame  de  Stael  observes)  an  in- 
genious introduction  to  the  two  other  plays ;  Mt  fills  us  with  ad- 
miration for  the  general  of  whom  his  soldiers  are  for  ever  talking, 
as  well  in  their  sport  as  in  their  peiil;  and  when  the  subsequent 
tragedy  begins,  we  retain  the  impression  of  the  play  which  has  pre- 
ceded it,  as  if  we  had  been  witnesses  of  the  history  which  the  poet 
is  about  to  embellish.' 

She  is  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Capuchin  friar  among  this  motley  group  is  merely  intended 
to  amuse  by  the  '  absurd  and  soldier-like  eloquence  of  the  preacher, 
and  the  rude  and  ignorant  piety  of  those  who  hear  him.'  The  friar 
Ss  one  of  those  secret  emissaries  whom  the  miserable  and  jealous 
Court  of,  Vienna  employed  to  sap,  in  its  own  army,  the  dangerous 
popularity  of  its  own  general ;  and  this  sermon,  which  begins  with 
good  advice  to  the  soldiers,  ends  by  calling  their  commander  '  ai) 
Ahab,  a  Jeroboam,  a  wizard,  and  a  King  Saul.'  The  adniirably 
.  painted  riot  wtiich  follows  is  occasioned  by  the  contest  between 
the  Walloon  or  mercenary  troops  threatening  the  libeller  with 
death,  and  the  Croats  defending  and  applauding  him ;  and  we  thua 
are  very  artfully  prepared  for  the  dissensions  which  are  afterwards 
described,  and  the  treachery  which  Wallenstein  meets  with  from 
the  Croatian  commander  Isolani. 

The  second  play,  which  may  be  properly  enough  called  a  trsr 
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gedy,  and  for  which  the  heartbroken  struggles  of  the  younger  Pic- 
colomini  afford  a  sufficient  denouement^  is  partly  occupied  by  un- 
folding the  stately  character  and  ambitious  projects  of  Wallenstein, 
f)artly  by  the  political  intrigues  of  his  secret  enemy  Octavio  Picco- 
ominiy  and  partly  by  the  mutual  loves  of  that  enemy's  son  and 
Wallenstein's  interesting  daughter.  The  craft  and  ambition  of 
maturer  age  were  never  more  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  guile- 
less tenderness  of  youth,  and  in  tlie  disjointed  materials  with  which 
the  general  hopes  to  build  his  guilty-  greatness,  we  already  antici- 
pate his  fall. 

The  third  play  represents  that  fall  with  its  immediate  causes, 
among  which  the  superstitious  precautions  of  Wallenstein  are  art- 
fully made  the  most  prominent.  It  comprizes  the  noble  death  of 
the  younger  Piccolomini ;  the  retreat  of  the  affectionate  Thecia 
to  a  nunnery;  and  lastly  the  assassination  of  Wallenstein  himself 
]^y  his  most  confidential  friends,  the  circumstances  of  which  are 
worked  up  to  a  degree  of  horror  which  Macbeth  only  can  excell. 
Madame  de  Stael,  if  we  understand  her  rightly,  supposes  that  the 
three  plays  were  acted  in  one  night.  It  may  have  been  so  on  tlieir 
£rst  appearance  at  Weimnr,  but  we  certainly  do  not  consider  them 
so  necessarily  dependant  on  each  other  as  to  require  it;  and  we  ap- 
prehend so  large  a'  demand  on  the  attention  and  feelings  of  an  au^ 
dience  would  hardly  be  endured  even  in  Germany.  At  present 
they  are  performed  as  separate  plays,  like  those  consecutive 
dramas  of  Shakspeare  from  which  they  are  closely  and  avowedly 
modelled. 

Mary  Stuart  departs  less  widely  from  the  usual  rules  of  the 
dramal  than  Wallenstein ;  but  there  is  one  scene  wh^ch,  though  strik- 
ingly beautiful  in  the  closet,  would  not  be  for  a  moment  endured 
on  an  English  theatre,  and  in  Germany  was  only,  we  believe,  tole- 
rated once  at  Weimar.  Melville,  the  page  of  Mary,  has  secretly 
made  himself  a  priest  to  elude  the  ordef  which  denied  the  dying 
queen  the  comforts  of  her  own  religion,  and  not  only  confesses 
and  absolves  her,'  but  administers  the  sacrament  on  the  stage. 
This  may  be  apologised  for  by  the  example  of  the  Spanish  poet 
Calderon,  and  Schiller  was  far  from  treating  the  subject  with  irre- 
verence. But  the  common  sense  of  mankind  crie>s  out  against  the 
6agrant  indecency,  and  in  spite  of  the  modest  defence  which  our 
author  is  inclined  to  make  for  it,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  in  all 
points  of  natural  and  reverential  feeling,  the  voice  of  Kature  an4 
of  God. 

In  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Schiller  has  violated  unnecessarily  the 
truth  of  history,  making  her  die  at  the  head  of  the  French  army, 
and  in  the  moment  of  victory.  In  William  Tell  he  has  shewn  ad- 
mirable taste  and  judgmen.t  in  his  principal  character^  whom  be 
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paints  as  a  bold  and  honest  mountaioeer  who,  far  from  a  hero  of 
romance  or  a  talking  patriot,  is  only  roused  to  fury  by  the  intolera* 
ble  and  immediate  pressure  of  tyranny. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  efforts,  however,  of  this  great 
tragedian,  and  one  of  whose  merits,  we  think,  Madame  de  Stael  has 
hardly  shewn  herself  sufficiently  sensible,  is  The  Bride  of  Messina, 
a  tragedy  on  the  antique  model,  and  the  only  modem  tragedy  of 
the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted  where  the  chorus  is  any. 
thing  more  than  a  dead  and  useless  incumbrance.  So  perfectly 
has  its  author  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  drama,  that  many  of 
the  choric  songs  might  pass  as  translations  from  some  recovered 
fragments  of  Euripides ;  and  so  perfectly  at  the  same  time  has  he 
mastered  its  difficulties,  that  the  chorus  is  throughout  an  efficient 
actor  in  the  scene,  and  the  general  effect  is  as  popular  as  it  ia 
novel  and  extraorcj^ary.  Madame  de  Stael  attacks  the  two  semi- 
chori  as  being  composed  of  chamberlains,  instead  of  which  they 
are,  in  truth,  the  jarring  factions  of  the  city,  and  are  just  so  much 
parties  in  the  quarrel  of  jts  princes  as  to  unite  them  with  the 
interest  of  the  plot.  She  complains  with  more  justice  of  the 
confusion  of  different  religions,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  point 
of  time  at  which  the  poet  fixes^  the  action;  though  even  here,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  destiny,  which  is  the  pervading  principle  of 
the  drama,  is  the  religion  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  that  Schiller 
has  plausibly  apologised  in  his  preface  for  the  union  of  classical, 
chivalrous,  and  Moorish  customs,  and  by  the  supposed  situation  of. 
Sicily  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  its  Norman 
dynasty.  The  preface,  indeed,  for  its  learning,  taste,  and  good 
sense,  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  play,  since  it  is  rare  to  see 
such  distinct  qualitijes  united  as  the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare  and  the 
classical  erudition  of  a  Tyrwhitt. 

After  all,  we  are  not  sufficiently  fond  of  antiquity  to  desire  that 
this  solitary  instance  of  success  in  the  revival  of  ancient  tragedy 
should  produce  many  imitators,  though  the  full  stage  and  gorgeous 
spectacle  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  colossal  scale  of  our  Londoa 
theatres,  and  though  a  chorus  mounted  on  horseback  might  perfonn 
their  strophes  and  antistrophes  with  infinite  applause  and  popularity. 
To  be  serious,  and  not  only  serious  but  melancholy,  we  never 
felt  so  deeply  the  miserable  and  degraded  state  of  theatrical  exhi* 
bitions  at  home,  as  when  we  have  compared  them  with  the  con- 
temporary productions  of  that  stage,  which  the  prejudice  of  Eng*- 
land  so  long  inveighed  against  as  absurdly  sentimental  or  impi- 
ously blasphemous.  That  surely  cannot  be  a  sound  state  of  the 
public  mind,  which  can  turn  from  Shakspeare  to  batten  on  trash 
of  which  pantomimes  are  the  most  amusing  as  well  as  the  most 
harmless  specimens,  or  which  has  perverted  the  theatre  from  the 
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scene  of  rational  recreation  to  a  raree-show  for  children  at  Christ- 
mas.— But  strictures  like  these  are  in  no  degree  applicable  to 
Germany. 

Goethe,  whose  character  is  ably  depicted  by  our  author  in  her 
first  volume,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  men  now  living  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, if  we  regard  the  variety  of  his  attainments  and  the  universal 
pliancy  of  his  genius.  He  has  some  traits  of  talent  in  common 
with  Gay,  with  Swift  many  more,  but  in  learning,  and  when  he 
pleases,  in  pathos,  neither  of  these  writers  can  compare  with  him. 
With  the  mind  of  Sterne  that  of  Goethe  has  great  a£Bnity,  while 
his  poetry  sometimes  resembles  that  of  Scott,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  may  be  suspected  to  have  furnished  a  model  for 
Southey.  His  admirers  in  Germany  are  not  satisfied  with  these 
praises,  but  claim  for  him  the  glory  of  having  caught  no  inconsider- 
able portioa^of  the  poetic  fire  of  Shakspeare,  and  his  Goetz  of 
Berlichingen  is  usually  quoted  ^s  an  instance. 

For  ourselves,  we  cannot  perceive  the  similarity,  since  neither  in 
language  nor  sentiment  is  an  approach  to  Sbakspeare  pretended ; 
and  since  the  adoption  of  a  chivalrous  story  for  the  foundation  of 
the  drama  is  a  circumstance  too  vague  to  be  even  set  on  a  level  with 
th^  renowned  coincidence,  '  Good  morrow  to  you,  good  Master 
lieutenant !'  As  a  writer  for  the  theatre,  indeed,  except  in  the  single 
play  of  Ciavigo,  Goethe  has  lamentably  failed.  His  Egmont,  which 
Madame  de  Stael  would  gladly  praise,  is,  even  setting  aside  its  im- 
morality, so  dull  as  to  defy  a  second  reading.  Stella  our  amiable 
author  will  give  up,  we  think,  without  regret,  as  too  harmlessly 
absurd  to  effect  the  mischief  for  which  it  seems  intended;  and 
Iphigenia,  though  it  contains  many  passages  of  rare  merit,  is  as  a 
whole  even  more  ponderous  and  long-drawn  than  the  generality  of 
imitations  of  the  ancient  tragedy. 

His  smaller  poems,  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  we  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  criticise  in  detail.  Most  of  them 
have  some  sort  of  whimsical  originality,  many  have  considerable  pa- 
thos, and  all  are  more  or  less  immoral.  The  marvellous  is  with 
him  a  very  favourite  source  of  effect,  and  his  extensive  reading  baa 
enabled  him  to  draw  largely  not  only  on  the  superstition  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  but  on  tliose  of  classical  and  oriental  paganism.  The  Am- 
cies  of  the  German  peasants  furnished  him  with  the  £rl-King ;  the 
tale  of  the  student  in  magic  and  his  wooden  water-bearer,  is  circum- 
stantially taken  from  the  Philopseudes  of  Lucian,  as  is  the  Spectre 
Bride  of  Corinth  from  the  story  of  Philiunium  and  Machates, 
quoted  in  many  old  daemonologies  from  Phlegon  Trallianuft  de 
Mirabilibus  et  Longsevis.  Few  of  these,  perhaps,  deserve  trans- 
lation; and  even  if  they  deserved  it  better,  translation  would  be 
almost  impossible^  where  the  greater  part  of  the  charm  consists  in 
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a  boundless  command  of  the  German  language,  and  an  authoritj 
still  more  extraordinary  over  every  species  of  rhythm  of  which  that 
language  is  susceptible.  Werther,  his  earliest  romance  in  prose, 
the  delightful  pastoral  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  and  the  marvel- 
lous dramatic  poem  of  Faustus,  are  sufficient,  indeed,  of  themselves 
to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  no  common  fame;  and  it  is  by  these, 
in  our  opinion,  and  these  alone,  that  his  renown  is  to  be  extended 
in  foreign  countries,  or  prolonged  to  any  remote  continuance  in  his 
own. 

Of  Werther,  we  know  not  why,  the  maturer  age  of  the  writer 
himself  has  expressed  no  favourable  opinion.  The  immorality  of 
its  tendency  can  hardly,  we  think,  have  produced  this  change  in  his 
sentiments,  since  the  author  of  Stella  and  the  Bayadere  exhibits  ra- 
ther caprice  than  conscience  in  condemning  his  first  publication; 
which  ff  it  really  may  be  accused  of  painting  suicide  in  too  interest- 
ing colours,  conveys  at  the  same  time  to  a  well-constituted  under- 
standing, an  useful  and  far  more  obvious  lesson,  to  repress  the  first 
impulse  of  wandering  passion,  and  to  avoid  betimes  that  intercourse 
which,  however  delightful,  is  to  ourselves  and  to  the  object  of  our 
regard,  replete  with  danger  and  misery.  The  taste,  indeed,  for 
sentiment  which  Sterne  and  Rousseau  made  general,  h^s,  for- 
tunately for  Europe,  declined,  and  its  thumbed  and  dirty  volumes 
have  descended  from  the  drawing-room  to  elicit  tears  from  the 
lady's  maid  or  the  milliner's  apprentice.  But,  amid  the  usual 
faults  of  a  young  author,  and  all  the  miserable  taste  which  was 
fashionable  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  Werther  contains  a  spirit 
of  vitality,  which  will  establish  its  claim  to  notice,  so  long  as  warm 
description  or  natural  feeling  continue  to  interest  mankind. 

Herman  and  Dorothea,  with  some  traits  of  the  undeservedly 
neglected  Gentle  Shepherd  of  Ramsay,  may  be  considered  as  the 
perfection  of  that  style  which  Gay  and  Somervile  conceived  but 
could  not  execute.  Without  meanness,  bombast,  or  parody,  it  is  a 
real  rural  epic,  valuable  as  a  faithful  and  animated  representation 
of  the  costume  and  manners  of  the  lower  class  in  Germany  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  valuable  still  more  for  those. beauties  of 
style  and  language,  and  those  genuine  lines  of  nature  which  arc 
not  confined  to  any  age  or  country.  The  first  notion  of  the  style 
was  giVen  by  Voss  in  his  Louisa,  but  it  surpasses  considerably  that 
beautiful  poem  in  taste  and  simplicity  of  language,  and  the  judici- 
ous rejection  of  those  Homeric  epithets  which  were  the  stumbling 
block  of  Voss,  and  which,  when  applied  to  rural  or  domestic  eco- 
nomy, are  first  burlesque,  and  then  intolerably  tiresome.  The 
Herman  and  Dorothea  is  a  happy  instance  of  what  may  be  done  by 
perfect  simplicity  of  language  and  plot,  united  with  good  taste  and 
feeling.    It  is  a  picture  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  repose,  and 
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in  every  respect,  except  talent,  most  dissimilar  to  the  third  great 
work  of  this  eccentric  genius,  the  whimsical  and  portentous  Faust. 
Tills  personage,  who  was  a  professor  at  Wittenberg,  and  b 
known  to  the  learned  as  a  competitor  for  the  honour  of  having 
first  invented  printing,  is  familiar  to  the  children  of  England  as 
well  as  Germany  under  the  name  of  Doctor  Faustus ;  and  his  alli* 
3^ice  with  the  devil  was,  in  the  time  of  our  parents,  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  almost  every  puppet-show.  Marlow,  our  English  tra- 
gedian, composed  a  serious  drama  on  his  history  in  tlie  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  name  Mephistopheles,  which  Goethe  gives  to 
the  familiar  spirit  who  seduces  and  attends  the  unfortunate  '  Master 
Doctor,'  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  and  other  con- 
temporary authors.  The  old  deinonologies  indeed  are  full  of  hia 
exploits,  and  we  have  seen  a  little  Low  Dutch  volume,  *  die  Wa- 
raghtighe  Historia  van  Doctor  Johannes  Faustus,^  to  which,  or  to 
its  German  original,  Goethe,  who  read  every  thing  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  is,  as  well  as  Marlow,  considerably  indebted.  But  the 
lamentable  history  of  Margaret^  whom  Faust  seduces  is,  we  believe, 
original ;  and  the  display  of  fiendish  character  in  Mephistopheles, 
his  infernal  pleasantry,  and  the  hideous  frankness  of  villany  with 
which  he  insults  over  the  victim  whom  his  arts  have  secured,  are  as 
novel  in  the  conception,  as  admirable  in  the  execution. 

'  Miltoo  a  fait  Satan  plus  grand  que  rhomtne ;  Michet-Ange  et  Le 
Dante  lui  ont  donn4  les  traits  hideax  de  Tanimal  combines  avec  la 
figure  bumaine.  Le  Mephistopheles  de  Goethe  est  un  diable  civilise. 
J I  manie  avec  art  cette  moquerie  leg^re  en  apparence  qui  pent  si  bien 
t'accordcr  avcc  une  grande  profondeur  de  pervcrsite;  ii  traite  de  niais- 
erie  ou  d'aifectation  tout  ce  qui  est  sensible ;  sa  figure  est  m^chante, 
basse  et  fausse ;  il  a  de  la  gaucherie  sans  timidite»  du  dedain  sans  fierte, 
quelque  chose  de  doucereux  aupres  des  femmes,  parceque,  dans  cette 
seule  circonstance,  il  a  besoin  de  tromper  pour  s^duire;  et  ce  qu'il  en- 
tend  par  s^duire,  c'cst  «ervir  les  passions  d'un  autre ;  car  il  ne  peut 
m^me  faire  semblant  d  aimer.  C'est  la  seule  dissimulation  qui  lui  soit 
impossible.' — p.  179-    . 

Such  a  drama  is,  of  course,  not  intended  for  representation,  and 
even  in  the  conception  of  such  a  character  we  are  not  sure  that  a 
degree  of  immorality  is  not  involved;  but  Faust,  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, may  be  read  without  danger  though  not  without  a  painful 
feeling.  The  seduction  of  poor  Grettchen  inspires  a  degree  of  pity 
for  her,  and  abhorrence  for  her  betrayers,  almost  amounting  to 
agony,  llie  hatred  and  loathing  which  Mephistopheles  is  made 
to  inspire,  deprive  his  characteristic  blasphemy  of  all  power  to 
harm;  and  the  feeble  ambition,  the  joyless  vice,  the  tasteless  sue- 
eess,  and  hopeless  struggles  of  Faustus,  with  whom,  though  we 
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pity  him,  we  never  sympathize^  afford  a  splendid  and  awful  moral 
of  the  blindness  of  human  desires. 

Voss,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
his  success  in  the  use  of  German  hexameters.  His  trauhiation  of 
Homer  has  all  the  accuracy  and  all  the  lifeless  coldness  of  a  cast 
taken  from  the  features  of  deceased  beauty.  Werner,  eminent  in 
many  respects,  has  written  some  very  fanciful  historical  essays,  and 
several  very  successful  tragedies,  in  which  an  English  reader  may 
recognize  much  of  the  peculiar  and  patiietic  tone  of  Lillo.  The 
'  Twenty-fourth  of  February'  only  differs  from  the  Fatal  Curiosity 
in  those  peculiar  circumstances  of  horror  which  suppose  the  family 
to  have  been  accursed  from  generation  to  generation.  The  idea  of 
laying  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  in  humble  or  private  life,  though  it  be 
not  novel  on  the  English  stage,  is  contrary  to  the  received  etiquette 
of  the  Parisian  theatre ;  and  our  author,  who,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  with  all  her  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  foreign  poetry,  is 
not  without  a  natural  and  laudable  predilection  for  that  school  to 
which  she  has  been  most  accustomed,  fails  not  to  exclaim  against 
this  injudicious  condescension  of  the  tragic  muse.     In  her  opinion, 

'  Ucclat  du  rang,  et  la  distance  des  si^cles,  donnent  ^  la  sceleratesse 
elle'-ro^me  un  genre  de  grandeur  qui  saccorde  mieux  avec  I'ideal  des 
arts ;  mais  qnand  vous  vbyez  le  couteau  au  lieu  du  poignard ;  quand  le 
site,  les  raoeurs,  les  personnages  peuvent  se  rencontrer  sous  vos  yeux, 
vousavez  peur  comme  dans  une  chambre  noire;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  \k  le 
noble  efiroi  qu^une  tragedie  doit  causer.' — p.  242. 

On  a  question  of  taste  it  is  doubtless  hazardous  to  differ  from 
Madame  de  Stael,  but  we  confess  we  cannot  perceive  any  advan- 
tage in  removing  the  illusion  of  the  stage  btill  farther  from  reality ; 
and  we  conceive  that  the  dignity  of  tragic  horror  must  depend  on 
circnmstances  very  different  from  the  rank  of  the  characters  repre- 
sented. Tlie  domestic  nature  of  a  story  may  increase  the  poet's  diffi- 
culties, since  bombast  is  less  offensive  in  the  mouths  of  kings  and 
princes,  than  when  it  proceeds  from  a  private  gentleman  or  a  pea- 
sant among  the  Alps,  while  the  opposite  extreme  of  meanness  is 
in  every  one*s  mouth  disgusting.  If,  however,  an  author  have 
sufficient  skill  to  avoid  these  errors,  and  to  express  in  impassioned 
and  elevated  yet  natural  language,  (for  in  all  ranks  of  society  the 
language  of  strong  feeling  is  eloquent,)  such  actions  and  passions 
as  really  belong  to  human  nature  in  general,  the  costume  in  which 
he  clothes  it  is  of  little  importance.  '  Cette  tragedie/  says  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  speaking  of  one  which,  hke  the  Twenty-fourth  of 
February,  lays  its  scene  in  domestic  life,  '  Cette  trag^clie  feroit  un 
effet  prodigieux  s'il  s'agissoit  de  personnages  c^l^bres :  nrais  on  a 
ife  la  peine  k  concevoir  des  passions  si  violentes  pour  I'h^rita^e  d  un 
ph^teau  8ur  le  Tibre/    And  is  not  then  the  baron  s  cas^it.  or  the 
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peasant's  cottage  as  dear  to  die  inheritor  as  the  empire  of  the 
lA'orld  to  its  heir  apparent  ?  or  are  we  less  interested  in  the  efforts 
of  Ulysses  to  recover  his  little  island^  than  in  a  conspiracy  which 
was  to'^decide  the  fate  of  the  Persian  sovereignty  ?  Wherein,  if  rank 
or  power  be  estimated,  do  the  heroes  of  Grecian  tragedy  excel  the 
petty  lords  of  English  or  German  romance?  or  how,  on  such 
grounds  as  these,  would  a  Parisian  critic  tolerate  the  Euraaeus  of 
Homer  i  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  wish  that  the  scene  of  Otway's 
Orphan  were  transferred  from  the  country  house  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman to  the  palace  of  the  Cassars ;  nor  are  we  ashamed  to  confess 
that  we  could  weep  and  tremble  over  Arden  of  Feversham,  or 
Ford's  Witch  of  Edmonton,  as  readily  as  over  the  dangers  or  sor- 
rows of  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Racine.  Madame  de  Stael 
isy  however,  near  the  truth  in  the  assertion  that  there  is  great  ad- 
vantage in  taking  a  tragic  story  from  history,  not  because  the  rank 
of  the  parties  concerned  is  more  elevated,  but  because  we  sympa- 
thize more  keenly  in  the  passions  of  those  with  whose  name  and 
character  we  are  previously  acquainted. 

Tiech  and  Gerstenberg  are  mentioned  with  just  and  discrimi- 
nating applause ;  but  iBlenschlager,  the  Dane,  who  is  rather  an 
imitator  of  the  French  than  Teutonic  style,  is  surely  out  of  his 
place  if  instanced  among  the  German  literati.  In  the  review  of 
Kotzebue  Madame  de  Stael  will  excuse  us  from  following  her;  he 
is  already  known  in  England  as  much  as  he  deserves,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  insipid  sentiment,  and  noisy  *  shew-plays,'  to 
use  an  emphatic  German  expression,  are  admirably  adapted  to  our 
present  theatres,  and  to  the  taste  of  that  public  who  grew  tired  of 
Coleridge's  Remorse  and  found  comfort  in  Aladdin. 

The  declamation  of  the  best  German  actors  is  like  the  national 
character,  quiet,  grave,  and  sometimes  monotonous.  It  resembles, 
we  apprehend,  the  style  which  was  popular  in  England  before  the 
time  of  Garrick,  and  which,  if  we  believe  our  grandfathers,  was 
carried  to  its  peifection  by  Betterton,  Booth,  and  Quin.  They  are 
rather  anxious  to  impress  by  the  general  result  of  a  part  than  by 
any  more  prominent  clap-trap,  and  are  generally  most  successful  in 
plaintive  or  misanthropic  characters.  Schriieder,  who  is  now  dead, 
was  perhaps  a  better  Lear  than  England  can  boast ;  and,  w^ben 
performing  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^e,  made  so  much  of  even  the  com- 
mon-place sentiment  of  the  character,  that  he  was  always  ap- 
plauded by  tears. 

As  we  have  already  observed  that  the  present  style  of  German 
composition  has  many  points  of  likeness  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
our  own  country  during  the  age  of  Charles  the  First,  it  will  not  sur- 
prise our  readers  to  learn  that  Miiller's  Chronicle  of  Switzerland 
may,  in  several  respects^  be  not  unfavourably  compared  with  the 
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History  of  the  Turks  by  Knollea.  But  Wilhelm  Schlegel^  amiable, 
learned,  enthusiastic,  eloquent,  and  patriotic  is  a  character  >vhom 
no  s^e  nor  country  can  claim  to  itself,  inasmuch  as  his  store  of  in- 
formation makes  him  master  of  all  the  past,  and  his  genius  renders 
him  the  common  property  of  all  future  ages  and  countries.  He  is 
not  a  Burke  indeed,  but  he  is  what  Burke  vrould  have  been  had  he 
remained  professor  of  history  at  Glasgow ;  he  has  only  wanted  that 
stimulus  of  political  ambition  and  opportunity  which  an  English- 
man alone  can  enjoy. 

The  musical  composers  of  Germany  are  too  well  known  to  need 
applause.  Its  artists,  with  Mengs  at  their  head,  have  undoubtedly 
kept  pace  of  late  with  the  improvement  of  their  country  in  other 
respects,  but  the  arts  are  altogether  modern  there.  Classical  ruins 
are  not  to  be  expected ;  and  even  their  Gothic  monuments  (not- 
withstanding the  enthusiasm  with  which  Madame  de  Stael  appears 
to  regard  them)  are  far  inferior  both  in  size  and  beauty  to  the  ca- 
thedrals and  abbies  of  England. 

Here  terminates  Madame  de  Stael's  second  volume;  and  we  must 
now  accompany  her  through  far  more  arduous  disquisitions.  The 
shades  of  dialectic  vapour  deepen  round  us  with  tenfold  horror,  and 
we  confess,  we  did  not  pass  without  a  species  of  shuddering  regret 
from  the  meads  of  Asphodel  tlirough  which  she  had  hitherto  led 
us,  and  the  poetic  spirits  who  inhabit  them,  to  the  thorny  intrica^ 
cies  and  palpable  darkness  of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg. 

'  Per  altra  via  mena  la  savia  duca 
Fuor  della  quete  neir  aura  che  trema 
£  vengo  in  parte  ove  non  era  che  luca/* 

Hie  prophets  of  old  had  no  honour  in  their  own  country ;  tht 
melafAysicians  of  Germany  have  been  depreciated  far  more  than 
they  deserve  every  where  but  in  their  native  land.  The  readers  of 
the  northern  circles  have  indeed  too  good  an  appetite  for  specula*- 
tions  of  all  kinds  to  be  easily  rebuffed  or  disgusted  either  by  obscu^ 
rity  of  style  or  extravagance  of  hypothesis ;  and  a  far  greater  allow- 
ance of  both  than  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Kant  and  his  followers 
would  have  been  endured  and  admired  by  the  hardy  and  patient 
scholars  whom  they  addressed.  The  blame  of  extravagance,  how- 
ever, must  be  confined  to  the  imitators  of  Kant,  since  the  founds 
of  the  school  has  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  calm  and  cautious  inves- 
tigation. He  is  not  so  free  from  censure  on  the  score  of  obscurity, 
since  not  Only  is  he  utterly  careless  as  to  the  clearness  of  his  style, 
but  he  has  embarrassed  himself  so  terribly  with  new  terms,  or  terms 
unusually  applied,  that  even  a  native  of  the  empire  finds  himself  a 
foreigner  in  his  volumes ;  and  we  might  almost  fancy,  that  to  deter 
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the  idle  and  frivolous  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  he  had  purposely 
hedged  it  round  with  thorns.  His  system,  however,  has  been  un- 
justly represented  as  a  mere  revival  of  tlie  ancient  idealism,  sincQ 
it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  principles  of 
Leibnitz,  who  derived  all  our  notions  from  the  mind,  and  tliose 
.  of  Locke,  who  considered  them  all  as  originally  transmitted  through 
the  senses.  Kant  takes  a  middle  course,  and  has  attempted,  by  » 
more  accurate  investigation  of  ihe  inherent  qualities  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  of  the  laws  to  which  all  ideas  however  acquired  are 
subject,  to  determine  what  truths,  if  any,  may  be  conceived  by  the 
soul  without  the  aid  of  bodily  perception.  Leibnitz,  in  comment- 
ing on  Locke,  had  observed,  tliat  when  this  last  maintained  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  understanding  but  what  had  been  transmit** 
ted  through  the  senses,  he  ought  to  have  excepted  the  understanding 
itself:  an  observation,  which  Locke  himself  would  hardly  have 
combatted,  excepting  as  a  needless  proviso,  since,  even  on  mate- 
rialist principles,  and  allowing  his  own  comparisons  of  the  wliite 
paper  and  dark  room  to  apply  correctly  to  the  soul,  it  is  plain  in 
either  case,  the  recipient  must  have  a  previous  aptness  to  admit 
and  retain  impressions ;  and  whether  the  soul  had  any  thing  to  me- 
ditate on  or  no,  the  faculty  of  thought  must  at  least  have  been 
there.  But  if,  as  Locke  no  less  than  Leibnitz  allowed,  the  soul 
were  an  intelligent  being  distinct  from  matter,  it  might  be  a  reason- 
able subject  of  inquiry  whether  certain  truths  might  not  be  per- 
ceived by  the  soul,  even  anterior  to  all  aid  of  the  senses ;  and  if 
there  were  not  in  fact  certain  truths,  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
and  which  our  experience  of  the  material  world  is  incompetent  to 
convey.  '  * 

,  The  ideas  which  Kant  supposes  to  answer  thb  description,  are 
in  his  technical  language  called  subjective^  as  those  which  are  ex- 
cited by  external  sensations  are  styled  objective ;  and  in  the  first 
of  these  classes  he  puts  the  simple  modes  and  relations,  as  Locke 
would  csrll  them, — such  as  number,  space,  duration,  the  connection 
between  cause  and  effect,  possibility,  reality,  &c.    These  cafe- 
goriesy  to  which  oiir  perceptions  are  all  submitted,  and  witliout  a 
reference  to  which  w^e  can  conceivfe  nothing,  he  considers  as  ne- 
cessary notions  inherent  in  the  soul  itself,  not  in  the  objects  on 
which  our  understanding  sits  in  judgment,  and  that  the  intellect  in 
these  respects  gives  laws  to  material  nature,  instead  of  receiving 
laws  from  her.     On  these  subjects,  and  on  these  alone,  he  consi- 
ders ceititude  as  attainable,  and  to  niathematics  and  logic  only  he 
is  inclined  to  give  the  name  of  intellectual  science.    The  fir^  of 
these,  which  depeiid  entirely  on  the  notion  of  space  and  dtu^tion, 
that  is,    on  the  laws  of  our  intellect  anterior  to  experience,  he 
considers  as  more  tliau  a  simple  analysis,  as  a  ^  science  syntheti- 
cal. 
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caly  poeidve  and  creative  in  itself,  and  capable  of  certainty  without 
reference  to  experiment.'  Logic,  though  it  teach  nothing  of  itself, 
yet  as  it  depends  immediately  on  the  laws  of  •ur  intellect,  is  in  its 
principles  mcontestible,  though  not  in  the  application  of  those 
principles.  The  principles  therefore  are  innate,  tlie  application  ex- 
perimental. For  want  of  a  sufficient  attention  to  Kant's  distinctly 
line  between  innate  faculties  and  external  knowledge,  he  has  been 
accused  unjustly  of  maintaining  that  men  could  know  a  thing  before 
they  had  learnt  it  He  departs,  however,  in  fact,  much  less  from 
Locke  than  is  imagined ;  and  the  question  on  which  tliey  differ  mvf 
be  resolved  into  this: — whether  the  common  modes  of  perception 
be  the  prism  dirongfa  which  we  contemplate  objects,  or  the  features 
in  which  all  objects  agree ;  and  whether  our  notions  of  these  modes 
be  intuitive  or  acquired  by  abstraction. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  hb  moral  philosophy. 
Instead  of  supposing  that  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  a  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  freedom  of  hitfuan  agency  are 
derived  from  comparison  and  observation  of  external  objects  and 
sensations,  he  ascribes  to  the  soul  a  consciousness  of  its  own  destint 
and  duties,  which  though  it  be  only  called  into  action  by  extermi 
sensation,  has  yet  an  instinctive  power  of  determining  whetfaef* 
these  sensations  be  sood  or  evil,  and  which  is  therefore  as  much  an 
innate  sense  of  the  mtellect  as  sight  or  feeling  are  antecedent  to  ail 
experience  of  inherent  qnalities  of  the  body.  To  this  quality  of  th^ 
soul,  which,  as  it  is  uniform  in  all  men,  must  therefore  be  uner* 
ring,  he  refers  (as  to  the  only  competent  judge)  all  diose  questions 
in  which,  accordm^  to  his  system,  as  they  transcend  all  bodily  ex-«> 
perience,  ratiocination  must  be  vain ;  and  Madame  de  Stael  very 
eloquently  expatiates  on  the  noble  self-denial  of  a  philosopher,  who 
'  forbids  to  die  science  which  he  himself  professes  an  entrance 
into  the  sanctuary,  and  who  uses  all  the  force  of  abstraction  to 
prove  that  there  are  regions  in  which  abstraction  has  no  place.' 
It  was,  doubtless,  any  thing  rather  than  indifference  to  the  cause  of 
natural  rdigion  which  induced  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg  to 
leave  the  aiguments  for  and  against  its  principles  in  an  equilibrium 
whose  scale  was  to  be  turned  by  sentiment  only ;  but  for  onr  own 
parts,  we  confess,  we  have  no  such  cowardly  distrust  of  the  powers 
and  princif^es  of  analogy,  as  to  doubt  that  the  visible  and  tangible 
world  affords  in  all  its  phenomena  sufficient  evidence  that  what  we 
see  and  feel  are  not  the  bounds  of  nature ;  that  some  cause  distinct 
from  matter  must  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  those  effects 
which  material  organization  is  incompetent  to  produce ;  and  that 
the  principles  of  mutual  preservation  may  guide  in  some  degree 
both  men  and  meaner  animals  to  the  knowledge  of  their  relative 
duties.     How  far  the  soul  may  be  ^capable of  appreciating  piirai- 
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tive  truths  without  die  aid  of  external  sensation^  or  bow  small  a 
quantity  of  the  latter  may  suffice  to  communicate  their  outlines,  wq 
shall  no^  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  nor  do  we  perceive  how,  in 
the  present  state  of  human  existence,  the  question  is  to  be  satisfac- 
torily determined.     Locke,  indeed,  whom  our  author  has  on  this 
point  ably  refuted  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  present  volume, 
was  wrong  in  supposing  that  any  society  of  human  beings  can  bf 
found  by  whom  these  sacred  truths  are  unfelt  or  unknown;  but  it 
may  sdll  remain  a  question,  and  fortunately  for  human  nature  it  is 
a  question  of  curiosity  only,  whether  this  universal  agreement  on 
fcertain  points  of  opinion  and  duty,  be  the  effect  of  principles  en- 
graven on  the  soul,  or  events  so  disposed  by  nature  as  to  produce 
on  every  soul  the  same  impressions ;  whether  they  are  the  fruit,  iqi 
short,  of  uniform  instinct  or  uniform  experience.    It  is  not  too 
much,  perhaps,  to  say  that  no  truths  can  be  named  which  may  not 
have  been  acquired  by  the  latter,  since  no  sentient  being  can  b^ 
produced  divested  of  external  sensation.     The  deaf  and  dumb  boy 
brought  forward  by  Madame  de  Stael,  had  at  least  his  eyes  an^ 
fingers  to  guide  him  to  truth ;  and  those  thoughtless  persons  whom 
fhe  instances  as  knowing  their  duty  by  instinct,  are  probably  in 
f  ome  measure  indebted  to  an  education  which  was,  we  presume^ 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  external  sensations.  We  all  know 
where  Ensign  Northerton  retained  the  marks  of  Corderius;  and  it 
may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  the  xtivoi  eyyoiai  of  no  small  propw- 
tion  of  the  world  have  not  been  or^inally  traced  in  bloody  charac- 
ters on  the  same  honourable  tablet.    To  education  mdeed,  and  to 
that  universal  tradition  which  has  in  every  country  guided  educatioB, 
die  universal  knowledge  of  man's  duties  and  destiny  may  be  boldly 
referred  by  those  who  regard  the  inferences  of  experience,  or  the 
workings  of  sentiment  as  the  auxiliaries,  but  not  the  parents  of  re* 
ligious  knowledge ;  who  believe  that  the  Almighty  has  on  certain 
pccasions  revealed  himself  and  his  will  not  only  to  the  soul,  but 
to  the  bodily  senses  of  his  creatures ;  and  that  all  the  traces  of 
transcendental  truths  which  the  human  race  have  retained,  are  de- 
rived by  tradition  or  historical  testimony  from  that  time  when  the 
maker  of  the  world  was  also  its  instructor. 

Nor  is  the  liberty  of  man  in  reality  more  endangered  dian  die 
distinction  between  good  and  evil,  by  those  who  refer  all  knowled^ 
to  external  impressions.  If  the  sceptic  urge,  that  while  the  choice 
is  determined  by  external  impression,  the  human  will  and  human 
actions  must  follow  the  course  of  events;  the  answer  will  be)  ^t 
events  are  so  ordered  that,  in  point  of  fact,  no  situation  can  be 
found  where  a  rational  being  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  choose  be- 
tween more  objects  of  pursuit  than  one.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
to  urge  that  the  course  of  eveuVs  may  enslave  or  blindfold  us,  while 
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Providence  has  so  disposed  that  course,  that  his  creatures  are  undef 
no  circumstances  deprived  of  light  or  liberty. 

As  to  the  motives  of  human  actions,  and  what  is  called  by  its 
enemies  and  its  indiscreet  admirers  the  selfish  system,  which  Kant 
ably  impugned,  and  which  Madame  de  Stael  has  chastised  through 
many  pages  of  indignant  eloquence ;  it  is  a  dispute  about  words, 
and  words  only,  which  never  would  have  arisen  except  from  the 
poverty  of  human  language,  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  excited  by 
applying  the  same  terms  to  the  coarsest  and  the  most  exalted  sen- 
sations of  our  nature.  We  all  of  us  sufficiently  understand  what 
is  meant  by  disinterested  benevolence,  dismterested  advice,  disin- 
terested service :  we  apply  this  term  to  such  actions  as  are  intended 
at  least  to  make  others  happy  without  any  further  reference  to  our- 
selves ;  and  it  is  something  very  like  sophistry  to  say  that  a  man  acts 
in  contequence  of  a  hope  which  he  himself  does  not  feel. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  sight  of  others  in  distress  is 
painful,  and  that  we  seek  our  own  ease  by  relieving  them ;  and 
it  is  most  true  that  compassion,  love,  and  gratitude  are  in  them- 
aelves  painful  or  oppressive  sensations  which  we  are  prompted  to 
get  rid  of  or  lighten  by  the  actions  or  expressions  which  naturally 
give  them  vent.  But  where  no  other  gratification  or  ease  is  ex- 
pected than  that  which  spontaneously  flows  from  the  happiness  of 
another,  we  are  willing  to  give  the  name  of  disinterested  virtue  to 
such  conduct  and  such  only ;  because,  though  virtue  may  be  said 
to  be  its  o^n  reward,  the  idea  of  the  reward  and  the  virtuous  action 
are  so  inseparably  blended,  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  one  without 
the  other,  and  are  in  fact  too  much  engrossed  with  the  happiness 
of  our  fellow-creatures  to  have  time  to  feel  our  own.  But  no 
action  will  be  called  disinterested  which  has  not  a  reference  to 
some  other  sentient  being :  that  virtue  which  respects  ourselves 
must  necessarily  depend  on  a  wise  and  useful  calculation  of  conse- 
quences ;  and  so  singularly  are  we  constituted,  that  this  calculation 
can  only  have  a  negative  power  on  the  impulses  which  arise  in  our 
hearts  whether  virtuous  or  vicious.  Calculation  can  no  more  make 
a  man  a  philanthrophist  than  it  can  give  him  a  good  appetite.  A 
view  of  the  consequences  of  vice  may  enable  us  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, but  will  not  reuder  us  actively  virtuous ;  and  even  Religion^ 
whose  motives  of  action  have  been  sometimes  too  rashly  resolved 
into  hope  and  fear,  would  very  little  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  uni- 
verse, if  her  influence  extended  no  further,  or  if  that  character 
which  a  belief  in  her  doctrines  generates  were  not  a  love  of  God 
and  gratitude  to  him  which  prompts  the  Christian  to  give  up  all  for 
his  sake.  The  active  virtues,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  are  pas- 
sions, not  principles;  and  though  ease  be  the  consequence  of 
complying  with  their  dictates,  the  absence  of  the  passion  itself  is 
>  TOL.  X.  NO.  XX.  CO  undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly  not  painful^  nor  should  we  despise  the  man  ivtio 
wanted  it  as  foolish,  but  as  unfeeling  and  unprofitable  to  society* 
That  the  pleasure  arising  from  such  stimuli  is  greater  than  the  calm 
which  belongs  to  their  non-existence ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  wise 
to  acquire  or  strengthen  the  benevolent  passions  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  that  by  which  other  passions  are  acquired  or  strengthened,  is 
a  very  different  proposition ;  and,  if  this  were  not,  as  it  genei^ly 
is,  done  for  us  in  our  childhood,  it  is  thus  far  only,  and  at  the  very 
threshold  of  virtue  and  piety,  that  a  prudential  or  selfish  motive 
can  be  addressed  to  teach  us,  in  the  sentiments  of  Aristotle,  *  to  find 
a  pleasure  in  those  pursuits  where  it  is  for  the  interest  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  for  our  own  happiness,  that  we  should  find  it.'  It  seems 
then  to  us  equally  unphilosophical  to  assert  that  self  lurks  at  the 
bottom  of  every  virtuous  action,  when  the  habit  of  virtue  is  ac- 
quired, or  to  deny  that  our  own  hopes  and  fears  are  the  only  piin* 
ciples  which  can  be  addressed  in  order  to  the  acquisition  of  such 
a  habit.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  for  the  patrons  of  an  innate 
moral  sense,  that  children  are,  till  taught  the  contrary,  uniformly 
selfish ;  and  that  it  is  by  praise,  by  punishment  and  reward,  that 
we  train  them  up  to  actions  and  habits  at  first  of  apparent,  but  at 
length  no  doubt  of  real  and  genuine  disinterestedness.  Self  is  the 
leading-string  to  virtue,  but  if  virtue  be  nut  crippled,  she  will  by 
degrees  be  able  to  go  alone ;  fear  and  hope  are  the  schoolmasters, 
but  love  is  the  science  which  they  teach,  and  though  happiness  fol- 
lows love,  yet  love  is  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  pursuits  to 
attend  to  the  services  of  her  handmaid. 

On  the  question  of  expediency  as  a  guide  to  duty,  Kant  pursues 
a  line  of  morality  sufficiently  severe  and  positive.  As  the  sense  of 
duty  is  according  to  him  innate  and  definite  and  unalterable,  he 
conceives  that  it  can  want  no  interpreter ;  and  he  is  so  fiur  from  al- 
lowing that  we  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  or,  what  is  nearly 
the  same,  that  good  and  evil  are  only  good  or  evil  with  a  reference 
to  their  consequences,  that  he  would  not  allow  a  man  to  tell  a 
falsehood,  even  to  save  his  friend  from  the  hands  of  a  ruffian. 
Jacobi,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Teutonic  metaphysicians, 
who,  before  the  appearance  of  Kant's  work,  had  combated  the 
selfish  system,  runs  into  an  extreme  directly  contrary ;  and  while 
lie  admits  an  inimte  moral  sense,  differing  only  from  that  of  Kant, 
as  being  blended  with  a  visionary  sort  of  religious  feeling,  he  denies 
the  existence  of  any  fixed  or  dennite  rule,  by  which  this  interpreter 
pf  God  in  the  heart  of  man  is  bound.  He  claims  for  the  con- 
science  in  the  full  prerogative  of  royalty  a  dbpensing  power  over 
all  ejftablished  law,  and  commits  in  every  case  the  reins  of  the  con* 
duct  to  an  impulse  which  cannot  err,  because  it  is  the  voice  of 
Cod  himself  in  the  heart.    There  are  many  circumstances  in  this 
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tiieory  which  wonderfully  suit  the  German  character,  and  which 
hvLve  produced  very  singular  fruits.  In  Engtanu  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  so  prosperous,  nor  can  any  better  antidote  be  given  dian  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  observations  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

*  Jacobi  est  si  bi^h  giiide  par  ses  propres  sentiments,  qu'ii  n'a  peut- 
fitre  pas  assez  r6fl6chi  aux  cohs^uences  de  cette  morale  pour  le  com- 
mun  des  bommes.  Car,  que  r^pondre  h,  ceux  qui  pretendroient,  en 
s%cartant  du  devoir,  qu'ils  ob^issent  aux  mouvements  de  leur  consci- 
ence t  San^  doute  on  pourra  d^couvrir  qu'ils  sont  bypocrites  en  parlant 
axnsi ;  mais  on  leur  a  foumi  Targument  qui  peut  servir  2t  les  justifier, 
quoi  qu'ils  fassent ;  et  c'est  beaucoup  pour  les  bommes  d'avodr  des 
pbrases  k  dire  en  Ikveur  de  leur  conduite  :  ils  s'en  servent  d'abord  pour 
tromper  les  autres,  et  finissent  par  se  tromper  eux-m^mes. 

*  Dira-t-on  que  cette  .doctrine  ind^pendante  ne  peut  convenir  qu'aux 
caract^res  vraiment  vertueux  ?  II  ne  doit  pointy  avoir  de  privileges 
m^me  pour  la  vcrtu  ;  car  du  moment  qu'elie  en  desire,  il  est  probable 
ou'elle  n'en  m^rite  plus.  Une  6galit6  sublime  r^gne  dans  Tempire  du 
aevoir,  et  il  se  passe  quelque  cbose  au  fond  du  coeur  humain  qui  donns. 
it'  cfaaque  homme,  quand  il  le  veut  sinc^rement,  les  moyens  d'accom* 
plir  tout  ce  que  I'enthousiasme  inspire,  ^ans  sortir  des  bomes  de  la  loi 
chr^tienne  qui  est  aussi  r<jeuvre  d'ua  saint  enthousiasme/ — pp.  221, 

It  would  indeed  be  preposterous,  if  it  were  not  unfortunately  so 
common,  to  observe  tne  propensity  of  mankind  to  establish  som^ 
certain  criterion  or  foundation  of  morality,  in  the  assumed  exist- 
tace  of  innate  principles,  or  the  blind  guidance  of  temporary  feel- 
ing, while  they  studiously  withdraw  their  attention  from  so  obvious 
a  source  of  human  obligation  as  th^  revealed  will  of  a  superior  and 
a  benefactor. 

We  have  no  room  to  follow  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  view  of  th« 

Principles  adopted  by  Kant's  successors,  Fichte  and  Schdling,  who 
ave  torn  their  master's  mantle  asunder,  and  set  up  each  of  them 
for  himself  with  an  opposite  corner  of  his  system.  Nor  can  we  ac- 
company her  through  those  effects  on  the  national  character  of  Ger« 
many  which  she  deduces  from  the  peculiarities  of  ideal  philosophy  ^ 
For  ourselves,  indeed,  we  are  apt  to  suspect  that  the  prevalence  of 
a  peculiar  system  of  reasoning  is  the  symptom,  not  the  cause  of 
such  or  such  national  character,  and  the  phenomena  which  our  au- 
thor notices  in  the  modern  Teutonic  character  she  had  previously 
much  better  accounted  for  from  the  circumstances  of  their  society 
sind  political  situation. 

The  natural  philosophers  of  Germany  are  too  well  known  to 
need  commendation  ;  but  Madame  de  Stael  is  by  far  too  indulgent 
to  such  ignorant  and  hiterested  quacks  as  the  craniologist  Dr.Gall^ 
9nd  the  magnetist  De  Mainaduc,  if  she  regard  them  in  any  other 
light  than  impostors.    What  she  says  however  of  the  science,  which 
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the  former  has  warped  into  a  mere  vehicle  of  flattery,  is  doubtless 
highly  reasonable,  and  draws  a  very  Just  line  between  the  opposite 
pretensions  of  the  ideal  and  materuu  systems. 

*  Si  Ton  consid^re  les  orgies  de  la.  pens^  comme  diff^rents  d'elle- 
mlme,  c'est-^-dire  comme  les  moyens  qu'elie  employe,  on  pent  ce  me 
semble  admettre  que  la  memoire  et  le  calcul,  1  aptitude  k  telle  ou  telle 
science,  le  talent  pour  tel  ou  tel  art,  enfin  tout  ce  qui  sert  d'instrument 
h,  rintelligence,  depend  en  quelque  sorte  de  la  structure  du  cerreau. 
S'il  existe  une  ^chelle  gradu6e  depuis  la  pierre  jusqu'k  la  vie  humaine, 
il  doit  y  avoir  de  certaines  facultes  en  nous  qui  tiennent  de  Tame  et  du 
corps  tout  k  la  fois,  et  de  ce  nombrc  sont  ki  memoire  et  le  calpul,  les 
plus  physiques  de  nos  facultes  intellectuelles,  et  les  plus  intellectuelles 
de  nos  &cultes  physiques.  Mais  Terreur  commenceroit  au  moment  o\k 
Ton  voudroit  attribuer  k  la  structure  du  cerveau  une  influence  sur  les 
quality  morales,  car  la  volonte  est  tout— ^- fait  independante  das  facultes 
physiques :  c'est  dans  Taction  purement  intellectuelle  de  cette  volonte 

Sue  consiste  la  conscience,  et  la  conscience  est  et  doit  6tre  affranchie 
e  Torganisation  corporelle.    Tout  ce  qui  tendroit  k  nous  6ter  la  res- 
ponsabilite  de  nos  actions  seroit  faux  et  mauvais/ — p.  154. 

There  is  one  important  consideration  which  ariSeS  from  this  re* 
view  of  German  literature.  The  division  of  labour  has,  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  been  foUo^^d  during  the  last  century  with  «n 
exactness  so  scrupulous,  that  even  mediocrity  of  attainment  in 
more  than  a  single  branch  of  study  is  rarely  discernible  in  a  single 
student.  In  Germany,  where  the  habits  of  application  are  severe 
and  continual ;  where  change  of  study  holds  the  place  of  rdaxa* 
tion ;  and  where  men  read  not  as  an  engine  of  discourse,  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  new  ideas  which  are  their  own  reward,  no  great 
name  can  be  mentioned  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  who  has  not 
also  been  eminent  in  others.  They  read  all  books,  they  think  and 
write  on  every  subject ;  poetry,  metaphysics,  languages,  all  lend 
their  aid  to  make  up  the  Teutonic  notion  of  the  ^  scholar  armed  ;* 
and  they  assail  whatever  subject  may  fall  under  discussion  with  all 
the  hands  and  weapons  of  an  Indian  divinity ;  with  authorities  from 
all  possible  quarters,  too  often  applied  at  random ;  and  with  sub- 
tleties of  metaphysical  refinements,  whose  frequent  tendency  is  ra- 
ther to  distract  than  explain. 

The  division  of  literary  labour  has  produced  the  better  artists ; 
but  the  varied  store  of  diffused  erudition  nnist  necessarily  form  the 
greater  men.  The  works  of  the  first  are  confined  in  their  interest 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  profession ;  those  of  the  second  are  die 
common  property  of  inteUectual  nature,  the  storehouse  whence 
every  species  of  talent  may  derive  advantage  and  delight.-  But  it 
is  only  among  a  frugal  and  laborious  race  diat  such  variety  of  par- 
Suit  is  desirable,  since  it  is  only  with  such  that  it  can  have  tioi^ 
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or  opportunity  to  bring  its  fruits  to  ao;  sort  pf  perfection.  In 
£nglaBd  we  are  grown,  it  may  be  feared,  too  idle  and  too  convivial 
to  hope  for  eminence  in  more  than  one  pursuit ;  and  he  who  aims 
at  more  is  in  danger  of  a  sort  of  encyclopedic  shallowness,  which 
can  never  rise  beyond  the  fame  of  a  drawmg-room,  and  into  which 
even  the  critics  of  a  drawing-room  very  soon  begin  to  penetrate. 

From  philosophy  the  present  inquiry  naturally  conducts  us  to  re? 
ligion ;  and  the  religion  or  enthusiasm  of  the  Germans,  for  Madame 
de  Stael  appears  in  some  doubt  which  of  these  "names  it  may  best 
deserve,  occupies  the  fourth  and  concluding  section  of  her  review. 
Those  will  be  however  much  mistaken  who  expect  from  her  an 
abridgment  of  creeds  and  disciplines,  after  the  manner  of  Dr« 
£vans ;  and  even  those  will  be  disappointed  who  look  for  a  philo- 
sophical and  general  statement  of  the  influence  which  the  different 
professions  of  Christianity  retain  on  the  minds  and  habits  of  the 
modem  Germans.  Among  many  passages  distinguished  by  beauty 
of  feeling  and  diction,  many  not  a  little  tincturedwith  that  style  of 
oratory  which  the  English  call  cant,  and  the  French  onction^  and 
many  more  of  virtuous  indignation  against  the  wicked  wits  and 
selfish  politicians  of  the  last  and  present  century,  if  the  reader  is 
able  to  form  anv  opinion  as  to  the  religious  principles  of  our 
Teutonic  kindreo,  it  will  be,  we  apprehend,  that  they  have  no  de- 
finite principles  of  faith  or  practice  whatever ;  and  that  for  the  con- 
fessions of  Augsburg  and  Geneva,  or  the  Decreta  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  they  have  substituted,  as  a  mezzo-termine,  not  those  points 
in  which  aU  christians  agree,  and  which  may  doubtless  be  a  bond 
of  chari^  among  all,  but  the  sentiment  of  infinity^  the  admiral 
Hon  of  ideal  beauty,  and  that  sort  of  pantheism  which  finds  the 
divinity  '  in  the  features  of  a  father,' — '  the  innocence  of  a  child,' 
— -'  the  heavenly  countenance  of  Raphael's  virgin,  in  music,  in 
poetry,  in  nature,  '^  n'importe !"  This  sort  of  speculative  devotion 
is],indeed  far  better  than  the  shameless  and  grovelling  infidelity ;  the 
deadness  to  all  but  the  selfish  impulses  of  animal  nature ;  the  af- 
fected contempt  for  patriotic  or  religious  feeling,  for  all  that  raises 
man  either  in  hopes  or  practice  above  the  beasts  that  perish,  which 
"we  have  lately  seen  in  our  own  country  mismatched  to  poetical 
genius,  worthy  of  a  far  better  alliance :  but  both  the  feelings  of 
Christianity,  and  the  experience  of  map's  wants  and  weakness,  would 
lead  us  to  consider  the  German  vagueness  of  opinion,  and  substitu- 
tion of  sentiment  for  conviction,  as  the  nei^t  greatest  misfortune  to 
absolute  infidelity  which  could  befall  a  country. 

The  case  is  not  however  so  bad  with  the  Germans,  as  some  of 
Madame  de  Stael's  expressions  might  seem  at  first  to  imply ;  and 
there  are  few  countries  where,  taking  one  class  of  society  with 
another,  a  greater  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  as  well  as  reli- 
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gious  feeling  may  be  founds  than  in  the  protestant  districts.    Yet, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  die  piety  of  the  higher  ranks,  if  it  may 
deserve  a  name  so  serious^  is  often  an  admiration  of  the  picturesque 
and  poetical  beauties  of  Christianity,  rather  than  a  practical  sense 
of  its  truth  and  importance.    The  simplicity  of  patriarchal  man- 
ners, and  the  splendour  of  oriental  poetry ;  the  deep  and  glowing 
faith  which  inspired  the  genius  of  Milton  and  Klopstock ;  the  pic^ 
turesque  groups  assembled  by  village  devotion,  and  the  interestii^ 
labours  of  the  hoary  pastor,  are  indeed  not  unfrequently  in  their 
mouths  or  memories ;  but  they  consider  them,  it  is  plain,  as  mattert 
of  taste  and  feeling  only,  as  a  species  of  sacred  Arcadia,  chiefly  va- 
luable as  a  subject  for  the  arts  or  the  muses.    The  parent  of  fStet 
champetres,  and  of  novels,  its  spirit  is  suffered  to  evaporate  in  a 
little  reverence  for  long-drawn  aisles  and  pealing  organs,  or  in  ex- 
clamations on  the  goodness  of  providence  and  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind,  without  in  any  material  degree  interfering  with  those  pe- 
culiar kinds  of  happmess  which  the  devout  individual  may  himself 
prefer.     Mot  that  like  the  catholics,  the  higher  ranks  in  northern 
Germany  are  anxious,  by  an  attendance  on  religious  ceremonies,  to 
atone  for  tlie  neglect  of  religious  duties :  the  rites  of  the  protes- 
tants  are  too  few  and  too  simple  to  supply  to  them  the  necessary 
stimulus ;  and  though  the  churches  in  Berlin  and  Dresden  are  filled, 
it  is  the  lower  class  chiefly  who  attend  them.     Among  these  a  fer- 
mentation, not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which  during  the  same  period 
agitated  England,  has,  though  in  a  less  perceptible  form,  distin- 
guished the  conclusion  of  the  last  century.     This  has  been  er- 
roneously regarded  as  the  revulsion  produced  by  the  awful  events 
of  the  French  revolution ;  but  its  spirit  may  undoubtedlv  be  traced 
in  the  earliest  writings  of  Klopstock  and  Lavater,  and  it  has  been 
making  a  silent  but  somewhat  rapid  progress  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Moravians  in  Saxony,  and  the  first  association  of  the 
Pietists  at  Halle.     It  was,  indeed,  the  natural  effect  of  opposite 
opinions  which  had  become  popular  with  the  great  body  of  lutberan 
and  calvinistic  clergy ;  and  here,  as  in  England,  had  materially 
loosened  the  influence  of  those  corporations  on  the  public  mind. 
Infidelity,  absolute  and  avowed,  though  favoured  by  me  exan^)le 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  never  made  9ny  wide  progress  in  the  noitb; 
but  the  rational  theologians,  as  they  are  called,  of  Germany,  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  more  eminent  professors  in  their 
.universities,  had  not  only  desisted  in  their  sermons  from  every  topic 
which  peculiarly  distinguished  Christianity  from  a  code  of  merely 
human  morality, — every  thing  which  could  warm  the  passions  or 
interest  the  faith  of  their  hearers, — but  had  shewn   a  disposition 
to  sacrifice  one  by  one,  to  a  love  of  system  inherent  in  the  nation, 
and  a  desire  to  conciliate^  the  main  points  of  difference  between  the 
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Christian  and  the  infidel,  the  inspiiation  of  the  sacred  books^  imd 
the  miraculouB  nature  of  die  events  recorded  in  them. 

If  they  thus  desired  to  gain  over  the  deists,  they  were  undoubt- 
edly mistaken,  since  it  b  easier  and  more  rational  to  reject  the 
Scripture  entirely  than  to  surrender  our  faith  to  a  revelation  divested 
of  all  those  awful  evidences  of  Omnipotence,  which  it  were  but 
reasonable  to  expect  as  a  stamp  and  characteristic  of  whatever  dis- 
covery God  might  be  pleased  to  make  of  himself,  his  nature,  or  his 
will.  If  God  be  supposed  to  give  a  law  to  mankind,  what  proof 
can  mankind  have  but  miracles  that  such  law  proceeds  from  one 
auperior  to  nature?  And  if  the  circumstances  of  wonder  or  terror 
umder  which  the  revdation  is  made  be  resolvable  into  natural  causes, 
it  is  apparently  an  imposture  of  the  grossest  kind.  It  is  true  that 
Christuinity  came  forth  unhurt  from  this  philosophical  crucible,  and 
that  the  inquiries  of  Michaelis  and  his  followers,  as  all  inquiries 
must  do  when  carried  ht  enough,  were  of  eventual  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  but  they  did  not  therefore  fail  to  oflfend  the  majority 
of  th^r  countrymen ;  nor  can  it  be  omitted  that  a  concealed  and 
qualified  deism  was  as  prevalent  in  the  German  luiiversities  as  it 
is  said  to  be  in  some  still  more  northerly;  and  diat  the  rational 
theologians,  as  they  were  called,  who  in  the  professor's  chair  were 
the  avowed  defenders  of,  at  least,  a  mutilated  Christianity,  would, 
in  their  ^hours  of  confidence  and  conviviality,  throw  aside  even  this 
remaining  regard  to  the  professions  and  institutions  of  their  country. 
The  natural  reactions  of  these  scandals,  and  the  apparent  ne* 
cessity  which  existed  for  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between 
all  who  maintained  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  have  produced  in 
Germany  a  somewhat  more  than  toleration,  so  far  as  the  ancient 
religious  distinctions  are  concerned,  which  the  peculiar  enthusiasm 
of  the  two  classes  of  religionists  whom  we  have  already  mentioned 
had  an  evident  tendency  to  increase.  Madame  de  Stael  calls  it 
mysticism,  and  though  its  professors  would  disclaim  all  approach 
to  those  peculiar  tenets,  which  from  the  time  of  Origen  to  that  of 
Madame  Guyon  have  been  ascribed  to,  or  inferred  from  the  notions 
of  the  mystics ;  they  apparently  resemble  this  last  in  the  importance 
attached  by  them  to  devotional  feeling,  and  in  the  excessive  appli- 
cation of  animal  passions  to  the  objects  of  christian  hope  and  con«- 
fidence.  We  say  the  excessive  application,  because  in  a  certain 
decree,  and  under  the  names  of  fervour,  zeal,  gratitude,  and  hope, 
it  IS  the  intention  of  every  Christian  community  to  excite  them ;  and 
that  is,  as  Madame  de  Steel  well  observes,  a  very  dry  and  useless 
manner  of  teaching,  which  is  contented  with  giving  us  rules  for  our 
,  practice,  without  communicating  that  force  of  affection  and  that 
elevation  of  spirit  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  observe  them.  If, 
however^  these  feelings  be  made  the  principle,  instead  of  the  sti- 
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mulus — if  devotion  be  founded  on  passion  and  not  on  convictioni 
and  this  will  often  be  the  case  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  sen- 
timent  than  opinion^ — the  strength  thus  communicated,  like  the 
refreshment  of  spirituous  liquors  to  a  hungry  man,  will  not  only  be 
liable  to  misapplication  in  the  first  instance,  but  will  in  the  end  be 
absolute  weakness. 

The  Moravians  have  much  of  this  mysticism^  but  it  is  no  neces- 
saiy  part  of  their  principles  or  discipline ;  which  last  is  in  truth 
noUiing  more,  as  Madame  de  Stael  observes,  than  die  monastic 
system  adapted  to  Protestant  feelings,  and  which,  as  it  appears  9t 
Hermbutt,  and  has  been  displayed  in  its  several  missions  in  Green- 
land, Labrador,  and  Africa,  has  retained  the  esprit  du  corps — and 
the  other  advantages  of  conventual  union,  with  few  of  those  in* 
conveniences  which  in  Catholic  countries  arise  from  it.  They  are 
not  in  fact  a  sect,  but  a  religious  order,  and  now  that  they  have  un- 
learnt those  wilder  traits  of  enthusiasm,  which  at  the  first  institntioo 
of  their  society  gave  rise  to  abominable  but  groundless  suspicions, 
may  deserve  to  be  cherished,  on  certain  accounts,  as  a  common 
benefit,  not  only  to  Protest^tbm,  but  to  Christianity,  and  to  civi- 
lization itself. 

The  Pietists,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  Madame  de  Stael  does 
not  mention,  though  in  many  respects  they  deserve  her  notice,  were 
only  prevented  by  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  mysticism,  and  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  by  the  unambitious  character  of  their  founder, 
from  becoming,  like  our  own  methodists^  a  powerful  and  fanatical 

Krty.  They  began  at  Halle,  a  little  before  the  time  in  which  die 
ethodists  arose  in  Oxford,  and  seem  to  have  given  to  Wesley 
many  of  the  leading  hints  for  that  formidable  system  of  religious 
polity  which  is,  perhaps,  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  die  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  the  stimulant 
of  persecution  was  not  wanting  to  their  rising  greatness.  Tbey  had 
their  confessors  as  well  as  the  Quakers,  and  the  temptaticMis  of  St« 
Anthony  were  hardly  more  ludicrous  than  the  buflFetings  which  were 
inflicted  on  the  venerable  Franck  their  founder,' by  the  profane  and 
tyrannical  wit  of  Frederick  the  Great.  But  Franck  was  supported 
in  his  opposition  to  the  profligacy  and  infidelity  of  the  age  by  m 
atrong  party  of  Lutheran  clergy :  he  hiiQself  appears  to  have  been 
very  far  from  the  ambition  which  is  so  visible  amid  the  real  virtues 
of  Wesley ;  and  the  bands  and  classes  into  whidi  he  divided  his 
followers,  have  pretty  nearly  fallen  into  oblivion.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  name  of  Pietist,  which  has  been  applied  tp  all  who  main- 
tain the  strict  Solifidian  principles,  or  who  incline  to  that  mysti*, 
cism  which  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  founder. 

One  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  mysticism  has  been,  that  some 
ef  its  principal  supporters  in  die  north  of  Germany  have  gone  over 
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to  the  Roman  Catholic  opinions.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
observed^  that  not  only  is  the  catholicbm  of  Germany  less  super- 
stitiouSy  less  corrupted  than  that  of  roost  other  countries  of  Europe, 
but  die  Catholics  themselves  have  in  many  respects  shewn  a  dispo- 
sition to  meet  the  Protestants  half-way,  and  the  two  churches  are 
on  better  terms  at  present  than  they  have  been  since  their  grand 
separation.  All  this,  it  is  unfortunately  true,  n^ay  conduct  to  doubt 
or  indifference ;  but  whatever  indifference  exbts  at  present  to  re- 
ligion in  Germany,^  may  be  more  safely  ascribed  to  other  causes. 
A  more  reasonable  apprehension  is  that  to  which  many  Protestants 
are  not  insensible,  that  the  cause  of  popery  will  be  eventually  a 
gainer,  from  the  play  which  its  system  gives  to  religious  feeling, 
and  that  fondness  which  is  universal  with  the  Germans  for  cere* 
mony  and  parade.  Nor  do  we  know  any  solid  ground  of  expecting 
a  contrary  result,  except  it  be  the  increased  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures  both  among  Protestants  and  Catholics,  by  the  various 
Bible  societies  which,  in  imitation,  and  by  the  assistance,  of  England, 
are  established  in  most  parts  of  the  empire. 

Madame  de  Stael  is  mistaken  in  her  supposition  that  the  sect  of 
Anabaptists,  '  being  rather  revolutionary  than  religious,  and  owing 
their  existence  to  political  passions  rather  than  opinions,  passed 
away  with  the  circumstances  which  had  produced  them.'  Under 
the  name  of  Mennonists,  and  with  many  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
English  Quakers  and  the  American  Dunkers,  they  are  one  of  the 
most  numerous,  and  decidedly  the  most  mystical  sect  in  Germany. 
The  least  rigid  are  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  plainness  of  dress ; 
the  more  rigorous  let  their  beards  grow,  and  affect  in  all  their 
actions  an  almost  savage  simplicity.  In  Westphalia,  where  they 
abound,  they  are  distinguished  by  charity  and  hospitality,  and  by 
the  primitive  custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  whatever  guests  they 
receive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theosophy  of  Jacob  Bcehmen, 
which  she  supposes  to  be  still  professed  by  many  Germans,  has  not, 
we  believe,  a  single  avowed  follower  in  the  empire. 

As  many  of  the  higher  ranks  in  Germany  are  inclined  to  regard 
religion  as  a  picturesque  ceremony,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  of 
them  should  shew  a  disposition  to  elevate  ceremony  into  a  kind  of 
religion.  We  did  however,  experience  a  little  surprise  at  finding 
under  the  general  head  of  Religion  and  Enthusiasm,  the  convivial 
follies  of  free-masonry,  and  the  fraudulent  empiricism  of  the  HUh 
mioati  and  Ghostseers  gravely  entered  as  religious  or  philosophical 
sects.  The  first  of  these  is  naturally  popular  in  a  country  where 
ribbons  and  decorations  are  held  in  so  much  honour ;  but  it  is 
chiefly,  we  believe,  popular  among  those  who  have  little  else  to 
think  of;  and  though  the  tremendous  dreams  of  the  Abb6  Barruel 
bave  clothed  it  in  dragon  scales,  and  excited  against  it  in  many 
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kingdoms  of  the  continent  a  pefsecution  as  absurd  as  tbose  munn 
meries  which  were  the  subject  of  ahrnn,  free-masonry  has  remained 
in  most  parts  of  Germany  as  safe  and  innocuous  as  among  our- 
selves. To  deduce  this  association  from  that  of  the  unfortunate 
^  Templarsi  is  "so  completely  in  opposition  to  what  we  know  of  the 
history  of  both  these  bodies,  that  we  may  be  well  excused  from  re- 
futing an  opinion,  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  Lessing  its 
founder  did  not  himself  believe. 

The  niuminati  were,  as  Madame  de  Stae'l  observes,  of  two  very 
distinct  descriptions.  One  of  these,  of  which  Weishaupt  and  hu 
colleagues  were  the  heroes,  was  nothing  more  than  a  revolutionary 
club,  such  as  the  Corresponding  Society  of  England,  but  which 
concealed  itself  a  short  time  from  the  vengeance  of  government 
under  the  external  mask  of  free-masonry.  This  was  soon  dis- 
covered, and  has  been  long  since  eradicated  :  indeed  the  progress  of 
the  French  revolution  so  completely  undeceived  the  public  mind 
of  Europe,  that  the  re-action  thus  produced  was  alone  sufficient 
for  its  extinction.  A  few  individuals  of  no  good  reputation  hive 
since  attempted  to  organize  fresh  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  but 
with  a  motive  professedly  Antigallican ;  and  a  German  count,  who 
some  years  ago  visited  London,  vainly  attempted  to  wheedle  money 
from  government  for  the  maintenance  of  a  secret  order  of  knight- 
hood, whose  device  was  a  dagger,  two  eyeSj,  and  a  mouth  closed 
by  a  padlock,  and  whose  ramifications,  as  he  boasted,  extended 
over  Europe.  The  other  class  of  Illuminati  are  mere  vagabond 
empirics,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  of  Kelly 
and  Cagliostro.  They  may  be  found  in  all  countries,  but  have  been 
more  noticed  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  because  in  the  small  so- 
cieties into  which  the  empire  is  divided,  the  arrival  of  a  magician 
makes  somewhat  more  noise  than  in  such  cities  as  London  and 
Paris--*and  because  the  want  of  a  military  or  political  career,  ren- 
ders the  German  youth,  from  idleness,  immoderately  eager  after 
novelty. 

These  secret  societies  are  not  the  only  subjects  apparently  ano* 
roalous  which  our  eloc|uent  author  has  classed  under  the  head  of  re- 
ligion. Those  who  content  themselves  with  inspecting  her '  table  of 
contents'  will  be  surprised  at  finding  two  chapters  *  De  la  Doulenr,' 
and  *  De  la  Contemplation  de  la  Nature ;'  and  her  work  conchides 
with  a  laboured  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  enthusiasm  oq  die  conduct 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  first  of  these,  however,  will  be 
found  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  superior  comforts  which  afflic* 
tion  may  draw  from  Christianity  above  any  which  the  world  or  phi- 
losophy can  afford.  The  second  is  a  devout,  and,  at  the  sane 
time,  a  sensible  attempt  to  found  on  the  examination  of  the  mate^ 
rial  world  an  internal  conviction  of  the  reality  of  that  which  is  spi- 
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ritual,  and  contains  passages  which  cannot  be  perused  without  a 
thrill  of  delight  and  veneration. 

*  SpuTent  h  Taspect  d'une  belle  contr6e  on  est  tent^  de  croire  qu'ella 
a  pour  unique  but  d'exciter  en  nous  des  sentiments  Aleves  et  nobles. 
Je  ne  sais  quel  rapport  existe  entre  les  cieux  et  la  fiert^  du  coeur,  entr^ 
les  rayons  de  la  lune  qui  reposent  sur  la  montagne  et  le  calme  de  la 
consciencey  mait  ces  objets  nous  parlent  un  beau  langage,  et  I'on  peut 
•"abandonner  au  tressaillement  qu  iis  causent,  Faroe  s'en  trouvera  bien« 
Quand  le  soir^  h  Textr^mit^  du  paysage,  le  ciel  semble  toucber  de  si 
pr^  k  la  terre,  Timagination  se  figure,  par  del^  Tborizon,  un  asyle  do 
resp^rance,  une  patrie  de  Tamour,  et  la  nature  semble  r6p^ter  silen« 
cieusenieot  que  Thomme  est  iniroorte]. 

*  La  succession  continuelle  de  niort  et  de  naissance,  dont  le  monde 
physique  est  le  th^tre,  produiroit  Finipression  la  plus  douloureuse,  si 
i'on  ne  croyoit  pas  y  voir  la  trace  de  la  r6surrection  de  toutes  choses,  et 
c*e8t  le  veritable  point  de  vue  religieux  de  la  contemplation  de  la  na- 
ture que  cette  mani^re  de  la  consid^rer.  On  finiroit  par  mourir  de 
piti6  si  Ton  se  bumoit  en  tout  k  la  terrible  idee  de  Tirreparable  :  aucun 
animal  ne  p^rit  sans  qu'on  puisse  le  regretter,  aucun  arbre  ne  tombe 
sans  que  Tidee  qu'on  ne  le  reverra  plus  dans  sa  beautc  n'excite  en  nous 
une  reflexion  douloureuse.  Eniin,  les  objets  inanim^s  eux-m^mes  font 
mal  quand  leur  decadence  oblige  h  s'en  separer:  la  maison,  les  meubles, 
qui  ont  servi  k  ceux  que  nous  avons  aim^,  nous  interessent,  et  ces  ob" 
jets  m^mes  excitent  en  nous  quelquefois  une  sorte  de  syropatbie  itid^* 
pendante  des  souvenirs  quils  retracent ;  on  regrette  la  forme  qu'on  leur 
a  connue,  comme  si  cette  ibrme  en  faisoit  des  fttres  qui  nous  ont  vu 
YJvre,  et  qui  devoient  nous  voir  mourir.  Si  le  temps  n'avoit  pas  pour- 
antidote  r^temit^,  on  s'attacberoit  k  chaque  moment  pour  le  retenir,  It 
chaque  son  pour  le  fixer,  k  chaque  regard  pour  en  prolonger  I'eclat,  et 
les  jouissances  n'existeroient  que  Tmstant  qu'il  nous  faut  pour  sentir 
qu'elles  passent,  et  pour  arroser  de  larmes  leurs  traces,  que  Tabime  des 
jours  doit  aussi  devoren' — pp.  381,  382,383. 

The  third  will  not  be  understood  till  the  idea  which  its  title  ez<% 
cites  be  defined  more  clearly.  No  word,  indeed,  has  borne  so 
many  meanings  as  enthusiasm,  and  there  is  none  which  has  been 
the  object  of  fiercer  censure  or  warmer  praise,  as  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  different  characters.  At  first,  notvirithstanding  the  sublime 
meaning  which  Madame  de  Stael  elicits  from  its  Greek  derivation, 
it  was  employed  to  express  the  temporary  delirium  either  felt  or  af- 
fected by  the  Pagan  priests  under  the  influence  of  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
or  Cybele.  It  was  afterwards,  with  much  propriety,  applied  to  the 
different  sects  who  have  in  their  tium  adopted  the  feelings,  if  not 
the  opinions,  of  mysticism ;  and,  above  all,  to  those  who  have  sup- 
posed the  existence  of  an  inward  light,  and  conceived  themselves 
the  organs  of  immediate  inspiration.  WheB  thtts  applied,  there 
ma^,  in  enthusiasm,  be  much  to  pity,  bot  there  can  surely  be  nothing 
which  we  should  be  led  either  to  imitate  or  admire.    Tliere  is  no 
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real  sublimity  in  madDess^  and  those  who  have  been  delighteil  with 
its  scenic  or  poetical  imitation  would  lose  their  raptures,  if  they 
nvere  to  visit  those  asylums  where  it  is  confined,  or  those  conventicles 
wliere  it  is  engendered. 

But  enthusiasm  has  been  also  applied  to  ardent  affections  of  every 
kind,  by  whatever  excited,  insomuch  that  by  a  very  common  caprice 
of  language  the  metaphorical  has,  in  common  usage,  nearly  9uper- 
aeded  the  original  meaning.  In  England  it  is  chiefly  used  to  signify 
intemperate  or  excessive  zeal  for  a  man*a  own  opinions  or  his  own 
profession,  and  has  been  properiy  or  improperly  applied  in  propor- 
tion as  the  person  who  employed  the  term  was  himself  of  a  warm 
or  cold  disposition,  attached,  or  otherwise,  to  the  object  which 
excited  his  neighbour's  eagerness.  In  Germany,  and  indeed  in 
most  parts  of  the  Continent,  it  bears  a  still  milder  signification, 
and  can  only  mean,  in  Madame  de  Stael's  concluding  chapters,  a 
susceptibility  of  warm  and  eenerous  affections,  a  thirst  of  fanie,  an 
attachment  to  liberty,  to  religion,  to  truui,  and  to  virtue,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  spirit  of  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  whick 
might  be  expected  to  succeed  like  a  deadly  calm  to  the  storm  oi 
disappointed  hopes  and  misdirected  efforts.  ^Fbis  would,  in  any 
country,  be  the  natural  effect  of  a  revolution  termiua  ting  in  despotism ; 
and  in  France,  where  the  national  character  is  fiir  removed  from  all 
that  ardour  of  fancy  which  converts  the  past  and  future  (as  it  has 
been  observed  by  Aristotle)  into  a  faint  perception  of  present  en- 
jovment,  the  chill  which  would  follow  an  unusual  stimulus  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  litde  less  than  mortal  to  the  finer  affections  of  the 
heart  To  the  existence  and  the  caase  of  this  deficiency  Madame 
de  Stael  could  not  be  insensible,  and  she  has  expressed  herself  in 
some  passages  with  a  boldness  to  which  we  should  not  have  hesi* 
tated  to  ascribe  her  exile,  had  not  the  Parisian  censors  beeo  re- 
markably, perhaps  wilfully,  blind  to  the  obvious  tendency  of  her 
allusions,  Hiis  conclusion,  indeed,  both  in  the  object  at  which  it 
aims,  and  the  force  of  talent  which  it  displays,  is  well  worthy  of 
the  daughter  of  Necker ;  and  if  it  be  less  avowedly  patriotic  than 
the  famous  chapter  in  Longinus,  of  which  it  frequently  reminds 
the  reader,  it  exceeds  this  last  considerably  both  in  depth  and  -dig- 
nity of  feeling.  It  is  the  melody  of  a  bird  who  sings,  in  its  londy 
prison,  of  love  and  liberty;  the  untameable  affection  of  those  pa- 
triots who  hope  even  when  human  hope  appears  to  have  perished, 
who,  while  tliey  cannot  look  to  enjoy  political  freedom  themselves, 
recal  the  attention  of  their  countrymen  to  those  principles  and  vir- 
tues from  which  political  freedom  must  eventually  arise,  who  sow 
the  seeds  of  a  deliverance  which  cannot  but  be  distant,  and  '  cast 
their  bread  upon  tlie  waters,  that  they  may  find  it  after  many  days.* 

We  shall  conclude  by  a  few  general  observations,  not  on  the 
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beauties  of  this  extraordinary  work,  for  on  them  our  sentiments 
are,  we  apprehend,  sufficiently  apparent,  but  on  what  are  much 
less  obvious  features — the  faults  which  we  conceive  to  pervade  it. 
The  most  apparent  of  these  is,  perhaps,  the  too  genei*al  and  un- 
mixed character  of  that  praise  which,  when  so  lavishly  bestowed, 
must  diminish  considerably  in  value.  We  do  not  blame  her  for 
the  warmth  of  her  zeal  in  so  good  a  cause  as  the  honour  of  Ger- 
many, but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  she  should  have  expressed 
herself  so  strongly  as  to  resemble  an  apologist  rather  than  an  im- 
partial observer.  A  constant  ambition  of  style,  which  is  too  fond 
of  refining  and  adorning  every  thing  to  give  effect  to  the  more  pro- 
minent and  interesting  features  of  her  description,  is  a  second,  and, 
perhaps,  a  more  important  failing :  and  there  is  a  want  of  arrange- 
ment in  her  topics,  and  a  tautology  proceeding  from  this  want, 
which  almost  convince  us  that  the  eloquence  of  her  diction  is 
spontaneous,  and  that  she  both  thinks  and  composes  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  will  derive  no  disadvantage  from  a  critical  drag-chain. 
These  are,  however,  but  petty  faults  when  compared  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  taste,  and  ^  ardentia  verba '  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice,  or  with  that  depth  of  thought  and  purity  of  sentiment 
which  pervade  the  present  volumes,  and  which  have  made  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  riper  understanding  as  much  superior  to  those  which 
first  introduced  her  to  the  world,  as  the  fruits  of  morality  and  reason 
excel  the  morbid  and  feverish  dictates  of  capricious  impulse  and 
unrestrained  imagination. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James 
Benigne  Bossuetf  Bishop  of  Meaux.  By  Charles  jSutler,  Esq. 
8vo.     pp.  180.     London;  Lonpnan.     1812. 

2.  The  £ife  of  FeneloUf  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  By  Charles 
Butler,  Esq.     8vo.     pp.238.     London;  Longman.     1810. 

nPHIS  pair  of  portraits  by  the  hand  of  a  learned  and  ingenious 
-'-  Catholic  layman,  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the  fea- 
tures of  his  own  church  under  their  most  benignant  and  attractive 
aspect,  at  a  period  when  it  has  once  more  become  a  candidate  for 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  ancient  influence  in  this  country. 

The  author  has  selected  a  couple  of  contemporary  prelates,  one 
the  most  acute  and  profound,  the  other  the  most  elegant  and  de- 
vout that  ever  adorned  the  Catholic  religion,  in  order,  as  it  may  be 
presumed,  to  demonstrate  by  example,  that  the  doctrines  of  that 
church  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  reason,  or  its  practices 
with  the  most  exalted  and  cultivated  piety.  For  the  same  purpose 
every  thing  revolting  to  Protestant  ears  or  offensive  to  Protestant 
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feeling  19  studiously  suppressed.    At  the  same  time  tbe  great  essen- 
tials of  Christianity,  in  which  the  reformed  churches  harmoniz6 
with  that  of  Rome,  are  very  properly  dwelt  upon,  while  an  avowed 
reservation  of  the  authority  of  the  church  in  matters  of  faith,  silently 
opens  the  door  to  every  abuse  which  the  darkest  ages  have  tntro^ 
duced,  and  closes  it  against  every  improvement  which  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  most  enlightened.     Above  all,  the  tone  of  conciliation 
which  is  maintained  throughout,  along  with  the  firmest  and  most 
conscientious  adherence  to  Catholic  principle,  is  entitled  9X  once  to 
our  respect  and  imitation.     In  the  ensuing  observations,  therefore, 
we  shall  sedulously  avoid  the  rude  language  and  the  harsh  spirit  of 
tontroversy,  and  in  bestowing  due  commendation  on  these  different 
models  of  excellence,  endeavour  to  shew  that  while  they  do  honour 
to  our  common  Christianity,  their  defects  alone  are  imputable  to^ 
the  church  to  which  they  belonged.     In  this  tribute  of  praise  to 
two  prelates  of  a  faith  so  hostile  to  our  own,  let  us  not  be  misua* 
derstood,  as  conceding  any  thing  to  their  cause.    Nothing  is  more 
distinct  than  persons  and  principles;  there  is  strength,  however,  we 
freely  confess  in  the  best  spirit  of  popery  to  work  off  and  defoecate 
its  grosser  parts;  and  the  Gallican  church,  always  the  freest  and 
most  enlightened  member  of  that  great  body,  has  ever  been  most 
fruitful  in  such  examples.     On  this  subject  we  may  safely  receive 
the  testimony  of  one  who  had  certainly  no  partialities  on  this  sub- 
ject to  mislead  him. 

*  We  ought  not/  says  Bishop  Burnet^  '  to  deny  the  church  of  Rome 
the  just  praises  that  belong  to  some  of  the  bishops  she  has  produced  in 
this  and  the  last  age,  who  were  burning  and  shining  lights;  and  we 
ought  not  to  wonder  if  a  church  so  blemished  all  over  with  the  corrup- 
tions of  her  clergy  and  in  particular  of  the  heads  of  thera,  covers  herself 
from  those  deserved  reproaches  by  the  brightness  of  such  great  names, 
and  by  the  exemplary  virtues  of  the  present  Pope.*  France  has  like- 
wise produced  in  this  age  a  great  many  bishops  of  whom  it  must  be  said 
that,  as  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  them,  so  that  church  that  used 
them  so  ill  was  much  less  worthy  of  them.  And  though  there  are  not 
many  of  that  stamp  now  left,-  yet  Cardinal  Oriroaldi,  the  Bishop  of  An- 
glers, and  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  may  serve  to  dignify  an  age  as  well 
as  nation.  The  Bishop  of  Alet  was,  as  a  great  and  good  man  told  me, 
like  a  living  and  speaking  gospel/  And  again — '  It  will  be  unjust  for 
any  to  be  uneasy  at  the  praises  given  to  prelates  of  another  conununion, 
who  are  to  be  so  much  the  more  admired,  if  notwithstanding  all  the 
«omiptions  that  lie  so  thick  about  them,  they  have  set  the  world  such 
examples  as  ought  indeed  to  make  others  ashamed  that  have  greater 
(BMivantages.  They  have  built  and  endowed  seminaries  for  their  dioceses, 
in  which  a  number  of  young  ecclesiastics  are  bred  at  studies  and  exer- 
cises suitable  to  their  profession ;  and  as  they  find  them  well  prepared, 
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they  are  by  the  several  degrees  of  the  pontifical  led  up  to  the  altar^  anA 
kept  there  till  benefices  fall,  and  so  they  are  removed  from  thence  as 
from  a  nursery,  into  the  several  parts  of  the  dioceses.  By  this  means 
the  secular  clergy  of  France  have  in  a  great  measure  recovered  their 
reputation/* 

We  shall  begin  with  Bossuet.  As  this  prelate  was,  beyond  all 
controversy,  the  ablest  advocate  whom  the  church  of  Rome  ever 
possessed,  bold,  eloquent,  subtle,  and  learned,  his  first  great  work^ 
the  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
was  received  by  his  own  party  as  '  absolutely  free  from  error;'  and 
by  his  adversaries,  as  an  artful  attempt  ^  to  disguise  the  tenets  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  order  to  make  them  more  palatable 
to  Protestants/ 

*  But  surely/  says  Mr.  Butler,  *  this  charge  cannot  be  supported. 
When  a  body  of  men  so  numerous  and  respectable  as  the  Roman  Car 
tholics,  (what  candid  Protestant  does  not  allow  them  to  be  both  Qume> 
rous  and  respectable?)  declare,  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  that  a 
particular  work  expresses  their  tenets  fully  and  unequivocally,  it  is  in* 
decent  and  unfair  in  the  extreme  to  charge  it  with  disguising  them. 
Should  not  those  who  make  the  charge  rather  acknowledge  that  they 
bad  misconceived  them  f 

To  find  that  the  old  undisguised  doctrines  of  their  church  were 
capable  of  receiving  such  a  varnish,  was  no  doubt  matter  of  exul- 
tation to  the  whole  body.  The  landscape  which  once  was  rugged, 
squalid,  and  unsishtly,  or  what  is  worse,  deformed  aad  distorted 
by  all  the  perversities  of  what  our  forefadiers  a  century  ago  deno- 
minated taste,  is  changed  in  an  instant,  by  '  the  omnipotent  magi- 
cian of  fashion  /  he  levels  the  asperities,  removes  the  prominent 
parts,  elevates  the  depressed,  conceals  the  unsightly,  directs  by  his 
wand  the  lines  of  light  and  shade,  and  in  short  produces  one  of 
those  magic  scenes  of  which  in  our  days  so  many  have  arisen  in  this 
country.  What  a  beautiful  landscape  has  the  eardi-painter  pro- 
duced!— No— it  was  always  the  same,  but  you  failed  to  perceive 
it.  The  Catholic  religion  being  always  the  same,  and  M.  Bossuet's- 
Exposition  absolutely  virithout  error,  it  never  had  the  deformities 
which  you  accuse  him  of  having  thrown  into  the  shade ;  your  own 
eyesight  is  in  fault — '  your  conduct  is  disingenuous  and  unfair  in  the 
extreme/ 

But  we  hasten  to  a  subject  of  much  more  importance.  M.  Bos- 
snet  and  his  biographer  were  too  acute  and  too  great  masters  of 
controversy  not  to  perceive  the  futility  of  contending,  severally  and 
in  detail,  for  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  their  church,  which  have 
been  rejected  by  Protestants  as  irrational  or  unscriptural,  when,  by 
maintaining  a  single  outwork,  the  body  of  the  fortress  would  be  un- 
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assailable.  This  outwork  is  the  authority  of  the  church  to  pre- 
scribe to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  Christians  in  mat- 
ters of  faith. 

In  stating  this  question  we  will  endeavour  to  abridge,  as  far  as 
,  the  argument  will  permit,  a  conference  which  took  place  between 
Bossuet  and  M.  Claude,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  of  the 
reformed  clergy  in  France,  entreating,  however,  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  statement  is  that  of  an  adversary,  a  candid  how- 
ever and  temperate  adversary,  and  therefore  to  be  suspected  of  no 
other  misrepresentation  than  what  involuntarily  adheres  to  the  spirit 
of  party  as  it  exists  in  tlie  most  upright  and  unprejudiced  minds. 

'  Bossuet,  in  preparing  the  minds  of  his  friends  for  this  conference, 
undertook  to  prove  three  propositions— first,  that  "  the  Huguenots  acted 
as  if  they  believed  the  authority  of  their  own  church  to  be  infallible**— 
secondly,  "  that  though  they  acted  in  this  manner  it  was  a  maxim 
among  them,  that  every  individual,  however  ignorant,  was  obliged  to 
believe  he  understood  the  Scriptures  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
church" — thirdly,  "  that  it  was  an  article  of  the  Huguenot  creed,  that 
there  was  a  period  of  time  during  which  a  Christian  was  obliged  tx> 
doubt  whether  the  Scriptures  were  inspired  by  God  ;  whether  the  Gos- 
pel were  a  truth  or  a  fable ;  and  whether  Jesus  Christ  were  an  impos- 
tor or  a  teacher  of  sal  vatton.'' 

It  was  impossible  that,  preserving  any  semblance  of  the  reality, 
the  doctrines  of  an  adversary  should,  by  any  sophistiy,  have  beoi 
placed  in  a  situation  so  disadvantageous  for  the  defeodaht.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  this  exquisite  dialecdcian  maiatained  hii 
ground,  and  how  his  attacks  were  parried  by  the  dexterity  of  his 
antagonist. 

'  Bossuet  began  by  asking,  if  it  were  not  among  the  articles  of  the 
reformed  church  of  France,  that  disputes  on  faith  should,  if  possible, 
be  determined  by  the  Consistory  ;  if  not,  by  the  National  Assembly : 
|ind  that  those  who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  deteraaination  of  the  last, 
Were  to  be  declared  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  excommuoi- 
cated.  He  further  asked  if  the  circular  letter  of  the  reformed  charches, 
when  they  sent  their  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly,  were  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words:  "  We  promise  before  God  to  submit  to 
all  that  shall  be  resolved  in  your  holy  assembly,  convinced  as  we  are 
that  God  will  preside  over  it,  and  guide  you  by^his  holy  spirit  into  al^ 
truth  and  equity  by  the  rule  of  his  word."  The  facts  were  admitted  by 
M.  Claude ;  but  he  denied  the  conclusion.  He  said,  that  the  different 
assemblies  had  different  degrees  of  jurisdiction,  but  that  in  all  it  was  a 
jurisdiction  of  discipline,  and  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  decbions, 
and  even  of  the  decision  of  the  National  Assembly,  depended  solely  on 
their  conformity  with  the  word  of  God ;  and  thus,  according  to  M. 
Claude,  an  ultimate  power  of  enforcing  discipline,  but  no  infallibili^ 
ki  doctrine,  was  vested  by  them  in  the  General  Assembly. — Bossuet 
now  said,  that  if  he  understood  M.  Claude   rightly,  submission  was 
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only  conditional,  that  is,  if  the  party  thought  the  determinattons  of  the 
church  conformable  to  the  will  of  God. — ^To  this  Claude  assented.---* 
Then,  said  BuMuet,  the  profession  of  submission  might  equivaiently  be 
couched  in  these  words :  ^'  I  swear  to  submit  to  what  you  shall  decide, 
if  I  think  ypur  determination  conformable  to  the  word  of  God."  What 
does  this  really  amount,  to  i  A  short  silence  ensued.  Bossuet  renewed 
the.  conference  by  saying,  you  believe  that. an  individual  may  call  i» 
question  the  doctrines  oif  your  church,  even  when  your  church  pro- 
nounces in  the  last  resort. — No,  Sir,  answered  M.  Claude,  it  should 
iiot  be  said  that  an  individual  may  lawfully  doubt  in  such  a  case,  as 
there  is  every  appearance  that  the  judgment  of  the  church  will  be  right. 
.  To  say  that  there  is  an  appearance,  replied  Bossuet,  is  to  say  that  there 
is  a  doubt»*n-Bttt,  answered  M.  Claude^  there  is  more  than  an  appear- 
ance ;  Jesus  Christ  hath  promised  that  they  who  truly  seek  shsdl  find 
him.  Now,  it  should  be  presumed  in£Eivour,of  the  assemblies,  that 
thfiy  seek  him  truly,  and  will  therefore  be.  certain  of  finding  him.  if, 
however,  it  should  appear  that  there  are  cabals  in  the  natyonal  synod, 
the  confidence,  in  it  might  be  lessened,  or  absolutely  withdrawn.' — 
Then  let  us  leave  these  factions  and  cabals,  said  Bossuet,  out  of  the 
question ;  let  u&  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  improper,  must  its  deci- 
sion be  admitted  without  examination  ? — M.  Claude  admitted  that  the 
right  of  examination. existed. — ^Then,  said  Bq^uet,  you  admit  that 
every  individual  jnay  and  ought  to  believe  that  it  may  happen  to  him 
te  understand  the  word  of  God  better  than  a  national  assembly,  or  evea 
a  council  assembled  from  the.  four  quarters  of  the  world.  For,  on  what 
can  this  right  or  duty  of  examination  depehd  but  that  the  individtial 
may  justly  conceive,  that  he  himself  understands  (may  possibly  under^^ 
stand)  the  word  of  God  better  than  those  wh^ose  decision  he  has  a  right 
to  examine. — ^This  was  the  second  point. — Bossuet  now  considered 
that  he  had  set  M.  Claude  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  M« 
Claude  contended  for  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  sentence  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Assembly  on  pain  of  excommunication,  Bossuet  opposed  to  him 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  individuals  to  try  the  propriety  of 
that  sentence  by  their  private  judgments  ;  if  Mr.  Claude  admitted  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  an  individual,  Bossuet  opposed  to  him  the 
assembly's  right  to  excommunicate  him  for  exercising  it.  The  confe* 
rence,  however,  proceeded.  Surely,  said  Bossuet,  this  right  of  exami- 
nation, which  you  recognize  in  every  individual,  must  be  accompanied 
with  the  highest  individual  presumption. — No,  said  M.Claude,  for  when 
the  synagogue  declared  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Messiah,  would 
not  an  individual  who  believed  him^to  be  the  true  Christ' have  judged 
better  than  the  synagogue  ?  Could  you  accuse  such  an  individual  of 
fresumptuoudy  believing  that  he  understood  the  Scriptures  better  than 
the  synagogue  ? — A  more  able  reply  (this  is  the  candid  admission  of  Mr. 
Butler)  canhot  be  conceived. — After  a  moment's  silence,  Bossuet  re- 
joined— When  an  individual  turn  sets  up  his  private  opinion  against  that 
of  the  whole  church,  he  sets  it  up  against  the  highest  authority  upon 
earth,  as  the  earth  contains  no  authority  to  which  an  appeal  from  that 
authority  can  be  made.  But  when  the  synagogue  .condemned  Jesus 
¥oic.  X.  vo.  XX*  0 »  Christ 
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Christ,  there  was  on  earth  a  much  higher  authority  to  whom  the  indivi- 
dual might  ap(>eal.  Truth  itself  then  visibly  existed  among  men  ;  the 
Messiah  himself— it  was  not  therefore  presumption — it  was  duty  to  dis- 
obey the  synagogue,  and  to  believe  in  Christ.  Bring  back  to  me  Jesus 
Christ  in  person,  and  I  no  longer  want  the  church.  But  do  not  take 
the  church  from  roe  unless  you  give  me  Jesus  Christ  in  person.  When  he 
returned  to  his  Father  he  left  us  his  church^and  we  are  bound  to  obey  her 
▼oice. 

*  Thb,  according  to  Bossaet's  account,  set  his  antagonist  wtdiin  a 
second  dilemma ;  if  he  said  that  the  sentence  of  the  National  Aasenbly 
was  not  to  be  questioned,  Bossuet  proved  that  the  Huguenots  acted  as 
if  they  thought  the  authority  of  their  church  infoUible.  If  he  allowed 
that  the  sentence  of  that  assembly  might  be  questioned,  Boasuet's  as- 
sertion^ that' the  Huguenot  Church  maintained  that  every  individual 
might  believe  that  he  understood  the  Scriptures  better  than  the  highest 
authority  in  his  communion,  was  equally  proved.  With  much  appa* 
rent  reluctance,  M.  Claude  veered  to  the  latter  position. 

*  M.  Bossuet's  last  proposition  was,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Huguenots, 
there  is  a  period  during  which  a  Christian  is  under  a  necessity  of 
doubting  whether  (he  Bible  be  inspired  by  God,  whether  the  Gospel  be 
truth  or  fable,  and  whether  Jesus  Christ  be  a  teacher  of  truth  or  an  im- 
postor. Qn  this  head,  Bossuet  asked,  if  a  Christian,  when  he  has  the 
Gospel  put  for  the  first  time  into  his  hand,  must  necessarily  doubt 
whether  it  be  divinely  inspired,  before  he  can  make  an  act  of  faith  of 
its  being  the  word  of'  God.  M.  Claude  replied,  that  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, a  Christian  does  not  doubt,  but  he  is  ignorant ;  and  permit  me, 
said  he  to  Bossuet,  to  put  the  same  question  to  you,  substituting  in  my 
question,  the  church,  wherever  in  yours  you  introduce  the  gospel.  I 
therefore  ask  you,. whether  a  Christian,  who  lias  the  authority  of  the 
church  for  the  drst  time  proposed  to  him,  must  not,  before  he  makes  an 
act  of  faith  of  it,  necessarily  doubt  and  examine  the  grounds  of  that 
authority  ? 

'  The  disputants  were  now  fairly  at  issue  on  two  points,  first,  whether 
in  respect  to  the  Gospel,  M.  Claude,  by  acknowledging  the  right  of 
private  examination,  admitted,  that  while  that  examination  lasted,  a 
Christian  ;nust  necessarily  doubt  that  the  Scripture  was  the  word  of  God, 
secondly,  whether  in  respect  to  the  church,  the  same  arguments  should 
not  force  a  similar  confession  from  Bossuet. 

^I  aver,  said  the  latter,  that  according  to  the  principles  of  your 
church,  there  is  a  moment,  (I  mean  the  period  of  examination,)  in 
which  a  Christian  (1  do  not  speak  of  an  infidel)  must  doubt  of  the 
gospel  and  of  Christ.  I  have  said,  M.  Claude  answered,  that  he  is 
ignorant,  he  does  not  doubt.  Cau  he,  then,  said  Bossuet,  when  the 
gospel  is  thus  for  the  first  time  presented  to  him,  make  an  act  of  ftuth, 
that  the  book  presented  to  him  is  the  word  of  God  ?  He  cannot,  said 
M.  Claude ;  he  can  only  believe  it  on  the  authority  of  his  parents^  or 
of  some  other  person;  he  is  a  catechumen.  No,  said  Bossuet,  he  is 
not  a  catechumen,  he  is  vi  Christian ;  he  has  been  baptized,  and  the 
alliance  (covenant)  which  baptism  externally  sealed  on  himy  has  been 
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internally  sealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  that  pointy  said  M.  Claude^ 
thi^re  are  two  opinions :  but  M.  Cldude  ingehuously  added,  I  admit  it^ 
Then,  said  Bossuet,  it  follows  that,  in  virtue  of  thd  fdith  infilsed  intb 
him  at  his  baptism,  a  Christian  who  has  attained  the  use  of  reason,  is 
quaHded  to  make  an  act  of  faith  when  it  is  presented  to  him  : — I  there- 
fore ask  you;  Whether,  before  he  had  examined  the  gospel,,  a  Christian 
can  make  this  act  of  faiths  M.Claude  said,  that  after  tlie  Chriscian  bad 
sead  the  scriptures,  he  believed  it  to  be  the  word  of  God,  by  diviue 
faith,  but  that  until  he  had  read  it,  he  could  (not)  be  led  t(»  this  conclu- 
sion by  human  reasoning  only.  But  human  reason,  said  Bossuet,  is 
always  fallible :  and  thus,  according  to  your  principles,  there  is  a 
moment,  (that  of  examination,)  during  which  the  Christian  necessarily 
doubts,  or.  If  you  prefi^r  the  Expression,  is  ignorant  of  what  you  call 
the  fundamental  article  of  faith,  that  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God« 
and  therefore,  during  the  whole  time  of  examination,  he  is  an  infidel/ 

Long  as  this  citation  must  have  appeared  to  our  readers,  it  is  no 
more  than  the  abridgment  of  an  abridgment;  but  as  the  autho* 
Hty  of  the  church  over  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men 
in  matters  of  faith,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  implicit  submission 
to  its  decrees^  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  church  of  Rome  hatf 
erected  that  mighty  superstructure  which  has  so  long  oppressed 
ni^nkind,  we  will  first  consider  the  doctrine  itself,  and  secondly^ 
the  three  propositions  by  which,  with  so  tnuch  subtlety  and  so- 
phistry, M.  Bossuet  endeavoured  to  sustain  it. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  faculties  of  man  were  given  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  be  exercised ;  they  were  all  intended  to  be 
cultivated,  discipHned,  restrained,  but  in  no  case  to  be  annihilated. 
The  requirement,  therefore,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  the  rea- 
sons and  consciences  of  men  shall  implicitly  submit  to  the  author 
flty  of  the  chiu-ch,  is  contrary  to  the  jgeneral  analogy  of  humsfh 
nature*  But,  in  the  next  place,  the  thnig  itself  is  impossible;  fofr 
what,  we  would  ask,  governs  the  conduct  of  the  nxost-  devoted 
child  of  Rome,  in  making  this  submission  ?  Not  instinct,  not  in* 
tuition,  but  a  previous  act  of  the  understanding  and  conscience 
(misinformed,  indeed,  but  still  understanding  and  conscience)  teach* 
Ifig  the  iuquir^r  that  it  is  his  duty  so  to  do.     ^  ' 

Wavitig,  however,  this  argument,  it  may  be  Contended,  that  impli- 
^\t  submission  destroys  the  very  idea  of  authority  :  for  why  do  we 
believe  ourselves  bound  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  other  men  in 
matters  of  faith,  but  because  we  believe  these  to  be  the  conclusions 
of  sound  understandings,  diligently  and  conscientioilsly  applied  ta 
the  investigation  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  ?  But  those  who  have' 
acred  upon  the  principle  of  submission,  have  submitted  to  the  same 
voluntary  annihilation  of  consciencef  acnd  intellect  required  of  us, 
apd  therefore  are  no  more  authority  for  ns  than  we  are  for  poste-^ 
rity.    lo  ascending  thi?  long  chain  of  authority  and  srubmissiort, 
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where  shall  we  stop  ?  Assuredly  no  where,  till  we  arrive  at  the  first 
step,  that  is  to  say,  where  investigation  ended,  and  where  the  de* 
mand  of  submission  began. 

Neither  does  this  argument  annihilate,  but  confirm  authority, 
when  properly  understood.     What,  for  ei^ample,  is  the  authority  of 
the  church  of  England,   and  what  are  its  effects  upon  individual 
judgment  and  conscience,  compared  with  that  of  the  church  of 
Kome  ?   They  differ  precisely  as  servitude  differs  from  rational  and 
enlightened  freedom.     '  The  Bible,'  we  repeat  with  our  excellent 
ChUlingworth,  '  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,'  and  in  interpreting 
the  Bible,  though  in  the  last  resort  every  man  must  be  determined 
by  his  own  judgment,  yet  in  conducting  the  inquiry,  authority, 
with  every  well  constituted  mind,  will  have  a  very  powerful  moral 
influence.     But  why  in  this  case,  and  not  in  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome  ?  Because,  in  the  latter,  the  individuals  who  compose  that 
body,  acute,  and  learned,  and  conscientious  in  other  respects,  as 
they  may  be,  are  mere  machines,  blindly  impelled  and  impelling. 
The  authority  of  an  entire  church  for  ages  together,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  principle,  is  no  more  than  the  indefinite  addition  of 
cyphers ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  every  honest  and  intelligent  sub- 
scriber to  its  doctrines,  adds  an  unit  to  the  great  sum  of  influence 
^which  consists  of  the  aggregate  of  conscience  and  understanding, 
possessed  and  exercised  by  all  the  individuals  who  have  maintabd 
them.     Thus  the  authority  of  Bossuet  himself,  the  acutest  and 
most  profound  reasoner  which  that  church  ever  knew,  is  reduced 
to  a  level  with  that  of  the  blindest  bigot,  in  the  darkest  age  of  his 
church,  because  he  was  antecedently  bound  to  shut  his  eyes  a^inst 
absurdity,  and  employ  his  faculties  in  varnishing  what,  if  this  veil 
of  authority  had  been  removed,  he  might  have  exposed  as  an  im- 
posture.   And  what  if  an  understanding  like  his  sometimes  rebelled 
.in  secret  ?    But  the  powerful  principles  of  hope  and  fear  were  at 
hand : — there  was  merit  in  submission,  while  even  reflection  was 
rebellion. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  authority,  so  far  as  its  in- 
fluence extends,  equally  pernicious  to  the  Protestant  and  the  Papist? 
Thb  question  will  best  be  answered  by  the  proper  reply  to  anodier : 
'  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  influence  which  is  produced 
by  the  authority  of  Protestant  churches  V  It  neither  trenches  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding  nor  the  conscience ;  it  invites  in- 
quiry, but  it  imposes  upon  rashness  and  presumption  a  strong  moral 
restraint.  In  short,  it  operates  upon  the  inquirer's  mind  in  this 
manner. — Here  are  many  wise  and  good  men,  some  of  them  under 
the  strongest  personal  inducements  to  prevaricate,  who  have  thus 
determined  concerning  the  sense  of  the  holy  Scripture :  it  has 
pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  me  as  well  as  upon  tfaem^  reason 
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and  conscience ;  but  as  I  am  in  modesty  bound  to  believe^  reason 
less  acute,  and  a  conscience  less  enlightened  than  theirs.  If,  there- 
fore, I  am  tempted  to  differ  from  them,  I  am  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  conduct  the  research  with  all  possible  diffidence  and 
caution :  but  if,  after  all,  I  am  invincibly  lea  to  a  conclusion  of  my 
own,  I  have  at  least  followed  that  light  which  was  born  with  me 
for  the  direction  of  my  steps. — If,  after  the  tyranny  of  the  church 
was  removed  from  the  consciences  of  our  countrymen,  the  moral 
influence  of  authority  over  free  agents  had  been  duly  respected, 
few  indeed  would  have  been  the  separatists  from  our  own  establish- 
ment, tor  few  indeed  have  been  the  leaders  of  separation  who  ap- 
pear to  have  conducted  their  inquiries  with  the  temper,  and  on  the 
principles  here  laid  down. 

To  those,  however,  who  have  made  so  frank  a  cession  of  their, 
intellectual  faculties  to  the  churchi  of  Rome,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  matter  of  thankfulness,  that  the  yielded  right  ha^s  been  exercised 
with  so  much  reserve.  For  though  a  pretty  liberal  demand  upon 
common  sense  has  been  made  in  the  article  of  the  real  presence, 
and  some  other  particulars,  yet  some  acknowledgment  is  surely  due 
to  those  who  have  indulged  themselves  in  virtually  abrogating  only 
one  commandment  of  the  decalogue.  In  fact,  authority  and  sub- 
mission being  equally  unlimited,  there  is  no  conceivable  extrava- 
gance to  which  ignorance  or  arrogance  might  not  have  extended 
them.  The  danger,  indeed,  is  now  at  an  end,  since  the  Council  of 
Trent,  perceiving  a  flood  of  light  to  pour  upon  them,  while  they 
boldly  perpetuated  the  errors  of  the  dark  ages,  wisely  placed  a  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  future  additions. 

We  will  now  examine  the  three  propositions  by  which  M.  Bossuet 
endeavoured  to  support  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  in  which, 
no  doubt,  his  followers  believe  him  to  have  succeeded. 

The  first  was,  that  the  Huguenots  acted  as  if  they  believed  the 
authority  of  their  church  to  be  infallible.  Now  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  language  held  by  that  Church  was  extremely 
indiscreet. — '  We  promise,  before  God,  to  submit  to  all  that  shall 
be  resolved  in  your  holy  assembly,  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  God 
will  preside  over  it,  and  guide  you  by  his  Holy  Spirit  into  all  truth 
by  the  rule  of  his  word.  This/  however,  if  proved,  instead  of 
affecUng  the  general  question,  could  only  have  fixed  upon  the  Hu- 
guenots a  charge  of  mconsistency  in  setting  up  an  infallibility  of 
their  own  against  that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  his  answer,  how- 
ever, M.  Claude  took  an  impregnable  position,  from  which  he  very 
unskilfully  departed,  and  by  that  means  gave  his  adversary  an  advan- 
tage of  which  he  failed  not  to  avail  himself.  He  candidly  admitted 
the  facts,  but  denied  the  conclusion.  He  said  that  the  different  as- 
semblies, mentioned  by  Bossuet,  had  different  degrees  of  jurisdic- 
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tion,  but  that  in  all  of  them  it  was  a  jurisdiction  of  discipline 
merely,  and  that  the  intrinsic  value  even  of  the  decisions  of  the 
National  Assembly  depended  solely  on  their  conformity  to  the  word 
of  God.  This  was  the  proper  answer.  It  was  a  jurisdiction  of 
discipline.  But  as  M.  Claude  neglected  either  to  explain  or  follow 
it  upy  we  will  endeavour  to  suppfy  the  defect.  Hie  existence  of 
^1  ecclesiastical  society  depends  on  the  observance  of  certain  fun- 
damental rul^.  By  these  every  member  is  either  explicitly  or  vir- 
tually bound.  If  he  can  no  longer  conspieotipusly  observe  die 
riiles,  or  if  he  presumptuously  transgresses  them^  he  must  either 
withdrayv  himself,  or  it  will  become  necessary  for  the  society  to  re- 
ihove  him.  And  this,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Dr.  Balguy,  in  his 
Discourses  on  Church  Government,  is  the  origm  of  excommuni- 
cation, which,  armed  widi  civil  pains  and  penalties,  has  since  as- 
sumed so  terrific  an  appearance  in  other  churches  than  that  of 
Bome.  Thb,  therefore,  M.  Claude  very  properly  calls  a  jurisr 
diction  of  discipline,  in  submitting  to  which,  the  Huguenot  only 
undertook  as  follows : — *  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  you  have  the 
Word  of  God  for  your  guide,  and  the  ordinary  assistances  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  lead  you  into  all  saving  truth,  I  promise  that^  while 
I  continue  a  member  ot  your  congregation,  I  will  not,  by  propa- 
gating any  private  opinions  of  my  own,  disturb  your  peace.  When 
I  can  no  longer  agree  with  you,  I  will  withdraw  myself.'  .  Hiis  is 
precisely  the  iurisdiciion  of  discipline  inherent  in  every  society.  It 
Implies  no  infallibility,  it  merely  iipposes  on  every  member  the  obli- 
gation of  not  breaking  the  peace  of  hi^  own  congreg[ation. 

How  then  .does  this  differ  from  the  language  and  discipline  of 
the  church  of  Rome  f— -Thusj  '  You,*  say  they,  '  presume  to  op- 
pose your  own  individual  opinion,  or  the  doctrities  of  your  schis- 
matical  congregation,  to  the  faith  of  the  infallible  Catholic  Church. 
We  therefore  not  only  remove  you  from  ouc  assemblies,  but,  after 
you  have  ceased  to  belong  to  us,  we  will  pursue  you  beyond  our 
pale  with  pains  and  penalties;  or  if,  from  certain  accidental  circum- 
stances, this  may  happen  to  exceed  our  power,  we  do  at  least  de- 
liver you  over  to  Satan,  to  execute,  in  our  name  and  stead,  what  we 
are  unable  to  do  for  ourselves.'  This  is  not  a  jurisdiction  of  disci- 
pluie  but  of  vengeance. .  From  this  vantage-ground,  however,  M. 
Claude  unhappily  departed,  and,  after  a  vacillating  and  unsteady 
defence,  half  admitting  and  half  retracting  his  admission  of  some- 
thing like  infallibility  in  his  own  church,  he  was  at  last  driven,  by 
the  dexterity  of  Bossuet,  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  right  of 
private  examination  in  th^  last  resort. 

This  led  to  the  second  proposition.  *  Then,'  said  Bossuet, '  you 
admit  that  every  individual  may  believe,  and  ought  to  believe,  that 
il  may  happen  to  him  to  understand  the  Word  of  God  better  than 
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the  National  Assembly,  and  even  dian  a  general  council.'  This 
was  a  fair  inference  from  M.  Claude's  last  admission,  subject,  how- 
ever,  to  one  condition,  that  the  honesty  of  such  assembly  or  council 
shall  be  equal  to  its  skill. 

The  proposition,  however,  translated  out  of  the  language  of  par- 
ty, amounts  to  no  more  than  this ; — ^that  no  terms  of  church  com- 
munion ought  to  be  imposed  which  require  the  sacrifice  of  under- 
standing and  conscience ;  that  no  one  can  avoid  annihilating  thcM 
Jfifts  but  by  acting  as  if  he  believed  that  the  church  to  which  he  be- 
ongs  may  err,  and  that  by  an  honest  and  diligent  use  of  his  facul- 
ties, he  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  this  case  the 
presumption  lies  in  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  these  faculties.  A^ 
other  question  which  must  occur  is,  whether  we  are  safe  in  an  ab«r 
solute  cession  of  our  faculties;  for  we  must  account  tor  the  em- 
ployment bf  them :  and  if  die  modest  inquirer  and  the  slave  of 
authority  are  both  in  error  at  the  last,  we  may  humbly  trust  that  he 
will  be  in  a  better  condition  who  has  been  diligent,  though  unsuc* 
cessful,  in  informing  himself,  than  he  who  has  slothfuily  deposited 
his  conscience  with  some  arrogant  neighbour.  But  the  surest  test 
of  any  opinion  is  to  try  it  by  its  consequences.  If  the  right^of 
personal  examination  is  to  be  annihilated  by  the  charge  of  pre* 
sumption,  where  shall  we  stop  ?  Error  will  remain  for  ever  as  it 
is,  and  truth  at  best  can  receive  no  addition.  But  whence  origi- 
iiates  the  right  of  limiting  the  understandhig  f  The  language  of 
inspiration  is, '  Search  die  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  have  the  words 
of  eternal  life.'  We  are  called  upon  to  '  prove  all  thinss/  and 
some  were  even  reproved  for  their  backwardness  in  not  *  judging  of 
themselves  what  was  right.'  It  is,  therefore,  an  usurpation  of  un- 
inspired meti  arrogating  to  themselves  an  authority  greater  than  that 
of  apostles.  But  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine  are  equally 
absurd  when  extended  to  physics.  We  know  what  was  the  end  of 
Galileo;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Reformation  in  this  country, 
Newton  might  have  ended  his  days  in  a  dungeon,  or  at  a  stake,  and 
the  Principia  been  proscribed  by  some  expurgatory  index. 

The  last  of  Bossuet's  propositions  is,  if  possible,  more  sophis- 
tical, than  either  of  the  former :  *  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Hu- 
guenots, there  is  a  period  during  which  a  CkrUtian  is  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  doubting  whether  the  Bible  be  inspired  by  God,  whether 
the  Gospel  be  truth  or  fable,  and  whether  Jesus  Christ  were  a 
teacher  of  truth  or  an  impostor.'  These  assertions,  tremendous 
as  their  first  aspect  may  be,  shrink  into  nothing  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  by  the  word  Christian  is  meant  a  person  who  has  been 
baptized  in  his  infancy.  For  as  those  doctnnes  are  not  intuitive 
truths,  baptized  infants,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  must  ^  equstUy 
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ignorant  of  tbem  when  firsl  propoeed.  And  there  is  diis  differ* 
cnce,  and  this  only,  between  the  intellectnal  proceas  in  the  two 
caaes — that  the  Catholic,  )i  he  believes  at  all,  by  an  act  of  author 
rity  and  submission,  passes  at  once  from  total  ignosaace  to  blind 
assent ;  the  Protestant,  on  the  contrary,  is  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  inquire  for  himself.  In  short,  die  proposiuon  amoimts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  all  inquiry  implies  some  degree  of  preceding 
doubt,  and  all  rational  faith  implies  previous  inquiry. 

The  valet  comequentia  et  argumentum  of  this  long  deduction  is 
highly  illustrative  of  the  French  character :  'Thus  Bosauet  pro- 
fesses to  have  performed  his  promise  to  Mademmselle  de  DurasJ 
It  is  extraordinary  that  so  sensible  an  Englishman  as  Mr.  Buder, 
did  not  perceive  the  air  of  burlesque  which  the  intervention  oi  » 
French  mademoiselle  threw  over  a  grave  theological  debate. 

Would  our  limits  have  permitted  it,  we  should  animadvert  widi 
freedom  on  the  most  exceptionable  chapter  in  the  whole  book  con« 
taining  the  account  of  Bossuet's  celebrated  work,  the  *  History 
of  the  V'ariations/  and  the  uncandid  insinuations  against  the  Wick 
lifBtes  and  Lollards  as  branches  from  the  old  stock  of  Manicheism, 
in  which  connection  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  remote  authors  ci 
the  late  tremendous  revolution  in  France.  To  this,  for  the  present,- 
we  shall  only  oppose  a  simple  denial,  while,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  Protestant  diurches  through 
die  world,  we  call  upon  him  to  make  good  his  chaq^e.  -  On  dbo 
subject  of  the  Variations  we  shall  oidy  say,  that  were  every  titde 
which  Bossuet  has  asserted  positively  proved,  the  great  points  at 
issue  between  Papists  and  Protestants  would  remain  unaffected; 
that  differences  and  dissensions  are  evils  necessarily  resulting  from 
die  use  of  private  judgment ;  and  that  unity  purchased  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  reason  and  understanding  is  worse  than  all  the  divisions  of 
the  reformed  churches. 

The  next  chapter  contains  an  interesting  and  curious  account  of 
an  attempt  made  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  for 
the  reunion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  churches.  In  the  pros^ 
cution  of  this  work,  the  zeal,  the  authority,  and  the  activity  of 
Bossuet,  compelled  him  to  take  a  leading  part :  the  pricipal  ag^its 
on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans,  were  M.  Camus,  and  after  him  the 
celebrated  Leibnitz.  Great  indeed  were  the  concessions  which 
these  men  are  represented  as  disposed  to  make,  and  great  in  pro- 
portion are  the  panegyrics  which  our  authors  bestow  upon  them : 
but  no  Protestant  will  regret  that  th^  plan  came  to  nothing,  wlien 
he  is  informed,  on  the  authority  of  Bossuet  himself,  'that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  ready  to  make  concession  in  point  of  disci- 
pline, and  to  explain  doctrines,  but  would  make  none  in  respect  to 
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defined  articles  of  fcuth,  and  in  particular  to  any  which  had  beefk 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent/  While  therefore  the  Churcb 
of  Rome  declares  any  mitigation  of  her  most  obnoxious  doctrines 
to  be  impossible;  any  invitation  to  Protestant  congregations,  to  re- 
turn into  her  bosom,  is  only  a  proclamation  to  fugitive  slaves  to 
place  themselves  once  more  under  the  roof  and  rod  of  a  tyrannical 
master. 

The  next  chapter,  on  the  subject  of  the  Reg&le,  which  drew  on 
the  memorable  contest' between  Louitf  XIV  and  Innocent  XII, 
on  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  Galilean  Church,  though  drawn 
up  with  diat  correctness  and  precision  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
all  Mr.  Butler's  writings,  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  illustrating  one 
trait  of  the  human  constitution ;  for  here  we  have  the  same  Bos« 
suet,  the  high  unqualifying  asserlor  of  the  right  of  Holy  Church — 
the  stern  imperious  demandant  of  implicit  submission — ^in  the  new 
character  of  a  patriot  and  a  coulrtier,  boldly  withstanding  the* 
claims  of  his  ecclesiastical  sovereign. 

Placed  as  he  now  was  between  the  jarring  obligation  of  serving 
both  masters,  he  chose  the  former,  by  a  preference,  we  doubt  not, 
as  honest  as  it  was  discreet.  On  this  occasion,  the  conduct  of 
Bossuet  was  at  once  faithful  to  his  king  and  respectful  to  the  head 
of  the  church.  The  consistency  of  the  principles  which  he  main« 
tain'ed  on  this  occasion,  with  those  which  he  pressed  on  M.  Claude, 
may  perhaps  be  doubted.  From  a  discourse  preached  by  him  on 
ijiis  occasion,,  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  France, 
we  extract  the  following  propositions. 

,  Ist.  *  St.  Peter  was  reproved  by  St.  Paul  for  not  walking  in  the  right 
path  according  to  the  Gospel.'  The  inference  plainly  intended  is,  that 
tf  portion  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  may  err  in  like  manner  and 
receive  a  similar  rebuke. 

2d.  *  That  a  Council  held  at  Lyons,  in  1025,  stood  up  against  a 
privilege  obtained  from  Rome,  which  was  thought  to  be  contrary  to 
order.'  The  Court  of  Rome  therefore  may  violate  the  order  of  the 
church  in  a  moment  of  surprize. 

3d.  *  John  the  Eighteenth  gave  a  sentence  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
the  church/  Is  infallibility  then  liable  to  surprizes — if  it  be,  we  should 
wish  to  know  how  often,  to  what  extent  they  may  consist  with  that 
quality,  and  who  is  authorized  to  detect  them  ? 

4tb.  ^  The  decisions  of  the  Pope,  in  questions  of  faith,  extend  over 
the  universal  church,  and  each  church  in  particular ;  but  unless  they 
have  the  consent  of  the  church  they  are  not  irreformable.' 

The  inference  meant  to  be  drawn  from  thb  proposition  was, 
that  they  may  be  impugned  by  a  particular  church  even  when  sup*- 
ported  by  the  church  in  general,  otherwise  the  proposition  was  im-> 
pertinent  ^and  inapplicable  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
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church  of  France — ^and  if  this  be  true,  a  naticmal  church  maj, 

and  ouehi  to  believe  that,  in  matters  of  faith,  it  may  be  a  better 
judge  tban  the  universal  church,  which  b  altogether  inconsistent 

with  our  author's  own  proposition  when  applied  to  bdividuals  and 

national  councils. 

The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  Bossuet's  Funeral  Orations — a 
species  of  composition  neither  greatly  admired  nor  cultivated  in 

diis  country. 

On  this  topic  our  author's  remarks  are  highly  judicious,  and  he 
allows  that,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions,  they  are  the  least 
pleasing  comp<jsitions  to  be  found  in  French  literature.  The 
truth  is,  that  recent  grief,  exasperated  by  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  artificial  mourning,  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  expression 
of  its  own  feelings; — a  con|;regatiou  so  predisposed,  may  be  melted 
into  tears  by  mere  puerilities — ^aA|n}po(  Sf  xo^o;  xpvepoio  yoio,  and 
what  to  the  hearer  seemed  pathetic,  may  to  the  cooler  reader 
become  ridiculous.  The  following  apostrophe  to  the  Prince  of 
Condi,  in  the  oration  pronounced  at  his  funeral^^b  adduced  by  Mr. 
Butler  as  a  specimen. 

'  There  (as  seen  in  his  last  moments)  I  shall  behold  you  infinitely 
more  triumphant  than  you  were  at  Friedberg  or  Rocroy.  Transported 
^ith  the  view,  I  shall  pronounce  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Apostle, 
"  The  victory  which  conquers  this  world  is  our  faith'* — may  this  be  your 
history — may  you  enjoy  it  eternally — may  the  eternal  sacrifice  which 
is  now  offered  for  you  give  you  |he  immediate  enjoyment  of  it — Accept, 
Prince,  the  last  effiort  of  a  voice  which  was  known  to  you — yes,  you 
shall  close  these  discourses.  •  Instead  of  bewailing  the  deaths  of  others, 
I  shall  henceforth  endeavour,  in  imitation  of  your  example,  to  sanctify 
my  own  end.  Happy  if  taking  warning  from  these  grey  hairs  of  the 
account  wbich  I  must  soon  render  to  God,  t  shall  dedicate  to  the 
f)o<^k  wbich  he  has  committed  to  my  charge  the  remains  of  a  voice 
which  begins  to  fail  me,  of  a  flame  that  must  soon  expire.' 

^  This,'  exclaims  the  biographer,  who  for  a  moment  suffers  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  same  spirit,  *  is  the  true  sublime,  the  sublime 
of  nature,  the  sublime  of  taste,  and  what  crowns  all,  .the  sublime  of 
religion  T 

This  sally  of  otur  author  i^  however  quickly  redeemed  by  the 
honest  and  patriotic  contempt  which,  in  defiance  of  religious  pre* 
judices,  he  expresses  for  the  following  passage  of  his  emioence 
Monseigneur  le  Cardinal  Maury,  in  his  Essai  sur  I'Eloquenoe  de 
la  Chaire. 

'  An  Englishman  (however  he  may  endure  what  his  Eminence  says 
of  the  superiority  of  the  French  over  the  English  in  pulpit  eloquence) 
must  smile  at  the  following  exclamation  which  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
addresses  to  the  English  nation  on  the  general  merit  of  their  oratory : 

Illustrious 
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Illostrious  Tnsularies !  T  try  to  discover  an  orator,  a  real  orator  among 
vour  sacred  ministers,  your  writers,  your  members  of  parliament  gf  the 
highest  cdebrity.  Be  it  said  without  offence  to  your  ^ory,  I  find 
so  one  among  yoii  worthy  of  that  name.  The  iptrepidity  of  this 
ftddress  (they  are  Mr.  Butlei^s  words)  is  the  more  striking,  as  hy  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop's  own  confession  he  is  wholly  ignoraut  of  the 
English  language/ 

Enougb  of  such  a  profligate  apostate. — ^We  proceed  to  the  ^  Life 
of  Fenelon.' 

This,  which  as  to  the  facts  is  principally  an  abridgment  of  a 
much  larger  work  of  M.  de  Batisset,  seems  to  have  been  an  after- 
thought: but  it  fomis  a  vefy  proper  accompaniment  to  the  life  of. 
Bossuet,  with  great  part  of  which  it  is  inseparably  connected;  Many 
of  the  remarks  which  would  have  presented  diemselves  had  the 
present  volume  appeared  singly,  have  heei|  anticipated  by  the  for« 
mer,  and  some  which  have  arisen  from  the  perusal  of  it,  have 
been  reserved  for  this  part  of  our  article,  If  there  is  a  literaiy 
pharacter,  which,  in  pompsission  to  our  readefQ  and  ourselves,  we 
should  wish  to  hold  up  to  admiration,  it  is  that  of  a  successful 
abridger;  languid  diffusion,  endless  detail,  and  a  disposition  to  think 
every  subject  entitled  to  a  bulky  volume,  being  among  the  plagues 
of  modern  biography.  To  |he  didneas  or  the  rapacity  of  such 
)iierciless  epcroachers  ptk  the  time  pnd  attention  of  mankind,  we 
oppose,  as  a  lesson  and  a  rebuke,  the  little  work  before  us.  Com- 
piled from  two  bulky  volumes,  with  equal  powers  of  selection 
and' compression,  clear,  brief,  animated,  and  sometimes  even  sub- 
lime, at  the  expense  of  a  short  perusal,  during  which  attention 
will  never  languish,  and  curiosity  never  be  suspended,  it  will  put 
the  reader  ia  possession  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters 
that  ever  adorned  the  church  of  Rome.  In  short  works  of  this 
nature,  the  French,  vrith  all  their^ncapacity  for  general  history, 
must  be  allowed  to  excel.  The  simplicity  and  exactness  of  their 
language,  eminently  adapted  to  narrative,  without  much  depth  of 
ireflexion,  would  render  them  the  most  agreeable  biographers  in  the 
world,  were  it  not  that  they  are  too  often  unfortunate  in  the  choice 
of  their  subjects,  and  the  frivolity  or  depravity  of  the  characters 
whom  they  undertake  to  adorn.  But  Fenelon  was  a  man  instinct 
indeed  widi  all  the  vivacity  and  Are  of  die  Frencli  character ;  yet 
devout,  profound,  discerning  and  judicious  :  but  as  there  is  always 
a  point  beyond  which  the  most  exalted  virtues  have  a  tendency 
to  verge  towards  some  homogeneous  vice,  the  exalted  piety  of  Fe- 
nelon had  an  unhappy  tincture  of  fanaticism,  the  story  of  which 
and  the  calamities  which  it  brought  upon  him,  we  select  out  of 
much  interesting  matter  which  our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  over,^ 
both  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  powers  in  stating  a  theological 
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controversy,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  itself.  We 
shall  take  it  for  granted  that  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  sj[>i« 
ritual  reveries  of  Madame  de  Guyon — if  not,  we  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Butler's  text.  With  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  mysticism,  as  they 
are  reduced  to  some  semblance  of  reason  by  their  more  intelligent 
professors,  they  may  be  included  in  the  following  propositions. 

Ist.  ^  To  love  God  for  his  own  perfections,  without  any  view  to 
future  reward  or  punishment,  is  the  highest  effort  of  the  soul.  The 
Quietists  professed  that  they  had  attained  to  this  habitual  state  of  divine 
love ;  they  scarcely  acknowledged  any  other  virtue. 

2d«  *  The  contemplation  of  the  Deity  raises  in  the  soul  conceptions 
and  feelings  which  she  can  neither  express  by  language  nor  embody  by 
thought.  When  these  are  at  their  highest  elevation,  a  devotional 
silence  ensues,  the  most  profound  act  of  homage  which  a  creature  can 
render  to  its  Creator.  All  explicit  acts  of  devotion,  even  of  the  purest 
or  simplest  faith,  respecting  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  or  the  parti- 
cular attributes  of  the  Deity,  were  below  this  sublime  devotion. 

dd.  '  A  constant  spirit  of  conformity  to  the  Divine  will  is  the  duty 
of  every  Christian,  and  enters  into  every  virtue ;  but,  inert  and  inactive, 
the  Quietist  presented  himself  to  the  Deity.  A  formal  petition  for 
good,  a  formal  deprecation  of  evil  was,  in  his  view,  a  degradation  fromi 
the  general  submission  which  he  owed  to  the  Divine  will,  and  fell  veiy 
^hort  of  that  abandonment  of  himself  to  it,  which  the  soul  owed  to  her 
Creator. 

4th/  *  That  resignation  of  the  soul,  which  relies  on  God^s  infinite 
mercy  for  eternal  happiness  in  the  next  life,  and  for  as  much  of  the 
good  things  of  thb  life  as  is  consistent  with  his  welfare,  was  beneath  the 
virtue  of  a  Qrietist.  His  resignation  was  a  sublime  indifference,  both 
for  temporal  and  eternal  things,  he  was  to  look  on  both  without  desire 
or  alarm.  Indulging  himself  in  the  impossible  supposition  that  such  a 
sacrifice  could  be  acceptable  to  God,  he  offered  himself  to  reprobar- 
tion  in  this  life,  and  to  eternal  punishment  in  the  next. 

5th.  *  So  strange  a  sacrifice  was  to  be  followed  by  as  strange  a 
reward.  The  soul  of  the  Quietist  was,  even  in  this  life,  to  assume  a  new 
existence,  to  be  transformed  into  the  divine  essence,  and  to  be  so  &r 
individualized*  (Mr.  Butler*s  own  word)  '  with  the  Deity,  as  to  lose  the 
consciousness  of  her  existence  separate  from  him.' 

On  this  representation  it  is  both  curious  and  important  to  observe 
how  completely  unconnected  these  extravagancies  appear  to  have 
been  with  the  peculi^  tenets  of  popery.  In  fac^  they  may  be 
traced  to  an  higher  and  more  universal  source ;  the  principle  of 
fanaticism  in  the  human  heart  and  understanding,  which,  instead  of 
being  affected  by  particular  modes  of  truth  and  worship,  is  of 
Mich^an  overwhelming  influence  as  tq  absorb  them  in  itself,  llie 
enthusiasm  of  methodists  and  papists  has  been  compared  by  a  pre- 
late of  our  own  church — but  it  was  little  more  than  a  comparison 
of  identity — the  happy  stillness  of  the  one  being  no  other  than  the 

quietism 
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quietism  of  the  other,  and  both  being  discoverable  under  different 
appellations  in  every  mode  of  religious  fanaticism.  Warm  ima- 
gmations,  bodily  severities,  and  pertinacious  meditation,  more  es* 
pecially  when  the  two  latter  are  applied  to  subdue  a  constitution 
naturally  and  strongly  turned  into  an  opposite  direction,  are  almost 
sure  to  produce  it. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  these  strange  propositions,  the 
lamentable  aberrations  of  a  fine  understanding  and  excellent  hearty 
a  little  more  particularly.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  love 
of  God  is  the  first  and  ^reat  commandment,  and  an  ability  to 
contemplate  supreme  excellence,  without  any  selfish  consideration, 
but  purely  and  for  its  own  sake  with  the  highest  degree  of  com- 
placency and  delight,  is  perhaps  the  surest  test  by  which  to  try  the 
heart  whether  it  be  rightly  constituted,  and  disposed  to  its  Maker. 

.  *  The  question  (says  our  own  profound  and  devout  Bishop  Butler,  9, 
man  not  inferior  to  Bossuet  in  penetration,  or  to  Fenelon  in  deep  and 
solemn  views  of  religion)  which  was  a  few  years  ago  disputed  in  FraAce, 
concerning  the  love  of  God — ^answers  in  religion  ta  the  old  one  in 
morals — and  both  of  them  are,  1  think,  determined  by  the  same  obser- 
vation, that  the  very  nature  of  an  affection,  the  idea  itself  necessarily 
implies  resting  in  an  object  as  an  end.' 

So  thought,  and  truly  thought,  this  excellent  man ;  but  the  error 
<>f  the  quietest  plainly  consisted  not  in  indulging  the  love  of  God 
as  the  highest  object  of  contemplative  delight,  but  in  excluding,  as 
motives  of  conduct,  every  selfish  consideration — ^all  hope  of  reward 
aud  fear  of  punishment:  for  this  species  of  self-renunciation  is 
completely  done  away  by  the  conduct  of  the  deity  to  his  account- 
able creatures,  as  discoverable  by  natural  religion,  and  as  actually 
declared  by  revelation.  He  has,  in  fact,  promulgated  a  code  of 
reward  and  punishment — he  administers  the  world  even  at  pres^it, 
though  imperfectly,  by  that  code — we  are  therefore  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  required  to  be  influenced  by  it.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  an  opposite  conduct,  whatever  a  distempered  understanding 
may  be  wrought  to  on  the  subject,  is  unnatural  and  impossible. 
We  have  heard  indeed  of  an  amiable,  but  unhappy  poet,  of  our 
ovm  country,  who,  in  addition  to  this  strange  opinion,  really  believed 
himself  doomed  to  eternal  misei^,  and  thought  be  iiad  attained  to 
such  a  pitch  of  submission  as  not  to  wish  a  reversal  of  the  sen- 
tence. But  it  is  with  such  cUses,  as  with  insensibility  to  bodily 
pain.  It  is  only  by  insanity  that  the  imagination  can  place  itself 
in  a  situation  of  perfect  neutrality  without  the  immediate  prospect 
of  pain  and  pleasure — more  especially  of  such  pains  aud  such 
pleasure  (intense  in  their  degree  and  eternal  in  their  duration)  as  are 
held  forth  by  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

The 
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The  fifth  proposition,  besides  being  pregnant  with  iiuschief  of 
another  kind,  surpasses  all  the  rest  in  absurdity, — a  personal  anion 
with  the  deity — so  as  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  other  existence 
separate  from  him.  In  what  does  this  self-renunciation  endf — id 
an  horrible  blasphemy,  that  every  adept  in  quietism  is  transformed 
into  the  very  and  eternal  God.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
Son  himself  always  expressed  a  consciousness  of  a  separate  exist- 
ence from  the  Father,  in  which  his  personality  consisted.  But 
fanaticism  never  stops  till  it  places  the  disciple  above  his  master. 

These  enormities  (countenanced  as  they  unhappily  were  by  a 
prelate  so  beloved  as  Fenelon)  excited  an  universal  alarm  in  the 
church  of  France,  and  they  were  examined  with  great  attention 
and  ability  by  the  prelates  of  that  country.  In  this  investigation 
Bossuet,  as  might  be  expected,  took  the  lead — and  here  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  every  im^uirer  into  human  nature,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  to  watch  the  progress  of  fanaticism ;  in  the  pre- 
sent, to  attend  to  that  of  religious  bigotry.  In  the  course  of  this 
dispute^  Bossuet,  from  the  friend  and  patron,  became  by  de- 
grees, the  inquisitor,  the  accuser,  the  persecutor,  and  the  caluitf* 
hiator  of  Fenelon.  We  say  the  calumniator,  for  to  the  shame  of 
human  nature,  his  rage  and  rancour  were  at  length  wrought  to 
such  a  pitch  as  to  attempt  to  blast  the  moral  character  of  one  of  the 
most  angelical  men  upon  earth.  In  thb  prosecution,  the  Conduct 
of  Louis  XIV.  who  for  obvious  reasons  hated  Fenelon,  ia  equai^ 
odious  and  contemptible.  To  see  an  abandoned  debauchee  go* 
verned  by  women,  (whose  interposition  in  matters  so  Snr  above 
them,  perpetually  disgusts  an  Englishman  in  the  perusal  of  both 
these  volumes,)  who  knew  no  love,  but  that  of  the.  world  and  the 
flesh,  eagerly  interposing  in  a  dispute  concerning  the  love  of  God, 
influencing  the  decision  of  his  own  national  church,  wad  finally 
intimidating  the  Pope  himself,  must  sicken  the  warmest  advocate 
for  the  interference  of  princes  in  matters  purely  spiritual. 

Thus  brow-beaten,  however,  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  Iimocent 
the  Xllth,  a  man  of  ability  and  virtue,  acteid  with  a  dignity  and 
forbearance  which  became  bis  situation.  The  su^ect  was  repeat- 
edly and  ably  debated  in  his  presence,  and  tlie  final  sentence  of 
condemnation,  which  was  unquestionably  right,  dictated  by  a  spirit 
of  tenderness  and  consideration  due  to  the  virtues  of  Fenelon. 

The  whole  story  is  r€\[ated  by  Mr.  Butler  with  great  clearness 
and  precision — and  his  reflection  is  unquestbnably  just,  that  the 
only  person  implicated  in  the  contest,  wlio  escaped  without  impu- 
tation, was  tho  Pope.^  Of  him  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  be 
held  the  theological  balance  with  an  equity  and  steadiness  worth/ 
of  the  common  Father  of  the  Churches.  Of  the  two  leaders,  he 
afl^rmed  with  equal  wit  and  truth^  that  the  one  erred  from  too 

much 
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much  love  of  God,  the  other,  from  too  little  love  of  his  neigh- 
bour— to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  one  had  a  strong  head,  the 
other  an  excellent  heart — diat  the  one  was  more  skilled  in  the  rug- 
ged paths  of  positive  theology,  the  other,  in  the  elegant  pursuits  of 
polite  literature;  but  that  though  Bossuet  was  more  haughty  and 
retired,  Fenelon  more  affable  and  condescending — both  in  the 
midst  of  study  and  incessant  meditation  were  ective  and  attentive 
ministers  of  religion.  In  this,  and  in  every  view  but  one,  they 
may  be  commended  as  examples  to  their  brethren  in  our  own 
church. 

We  take  leave  of  tlie  subject  by  repeating  diat  the  purpose  with 
which  these  elegant  little  volumes  have  been  given  to  Uie  world, 
at  this  particular  crisis,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  namely«  to  repre- 
sent, by  two  illustrious  examples,  the  doctrines  and  the  practices 
of  his  ovm  church,  in  the  most  amiable  and  attractive  point  of 
view.  But,  alas !  '  decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile.'  With  equal 
effect,  tliat  is  with  none  at  all,  we  might  oppose  in  their  church  the 
names  of  Maury  or  Talleyrand  to  those  of  Fenelon  or  Bossuet; 
and  in  our  own  a  long  catuogueof  illustrious  prelates^  from  Cran- 
mer,  whom  Bossuet  has  calumniated,  to  Bull,  whom  he  praised.* 
llie  merits  of  the  cause,  however,  depend  not  upon  examples. 
Popery,  by  the  confession  of  all  who  understand  it,  contains  the 
essentials  of  Christianity,  and  a  few  sucli  men  as  these  great  pre- 
lates will  ever  be  found  by  toibome  perseverance  in  removing  the 
incumbent  mass  of  rubbish,  to  reach  tlie  vein  of  pure  and  shminir 
ore  at  last:  while  the  bulk  of  the  people  content  themselves  with 
poring  on  the  surface,  mistaking  every  grain  of  marcasite  for  gold, 
and  contented  to  accept  as^  such  every  substance  on  which  their  su- 
periors have  impressed  the  stamp  or  bestowed  the  denomination. 

Meanwhile,  as  Protestants,  we  appeal  ^  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony,'  the  only  assay  by  which  the  ore  of  Christianity  can  be 
distingubhed  from  the  rubbish,  the  metal  from  the  dross. 


Art.  VI. — Zur  Farbenlehre.  On  the  Doctrine  of  Colours.  By 
Goethe.  2  vol.  8vo.  Tubingen,  1810,  pp.  1510;  with  l6  co- 
loured Plates  in  4to. 

UR  attention  has  been  less  directed  to  this  work  of  Mr.  von 
(loethe,  by  the  hopes  of  acquiring  from  it  any  thing  like  in- 
formation, than  by  a  curiosity  to  contemplate  a  striking  example 


o 


.  *  In  a  work  of  so  condliatorj  a  nature  as  the  present,  vre  aie  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
ythy  the  biographer  should  have  suppressed  Besstiet's  better  to  Bishop  Bull,  isx  tlie  oaioa 
of  the  CaJlican  church,  to  compliment  him  for  the  I>cfcnsio  Fidet  Nicaaia». 
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of  the  perversion  of  the  human  feiculties,  in  an  individual  who  has 
obtained  enough  of  popularity  among  his  countrymen,  by  his  lite- 
rary productions,  to  inspire  him  with  a  full  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  and  who  seems  to  have  wasted  those  powers  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years,  by  forcing  them  into  a  direction,  in  which  he  had 
originally  mistaken  his  way,  for  want  of  profiting  by  the  assistance 
of  a  judicious  guide.  Having  failed  of  exciting  the  attention,  and 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  he 
has  revenged  hipuself  for  their  neglect,  by  obloquy  and  invective: 
and  calling  in  his  powers  of  versification  to  the  aid  of  his  weak-'* 
ness  in  argumentation,  he  has  overwhelmed  the  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  almanack  of 
the  muses,  with  epigrams  and  satires,  equally  demonstrative  with 
the  present  elaborate  work ;  equally  instructive,  and  equally  poeti- 
cal. 

We  shall  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  this  curious  case  of  ^  halluci- 
nation,' in  the  words  of  the  patient's  own  very  amusing  '  Confes- 
sion,' after  prembing  a  sketch  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  the  work, 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  malady. 

In  the  first,  or  /  didactic'  part,  tlie  author  professes  to  consider 
colours,  with  respect  to  their  {physiological,  their  physical,  and 
dieir  chemical  properties.  Physiological,  or  '  subjective'  colours, 
are  ocular  spectra,  coloured  shadows,  and,  as  he  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, the  halos  seen  round  candles,  especially  when  the  eye  is 
weak;  but  to  us,  these  coronae  appear  to  depend  on  particles 
iSoating  on  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  derived  from  the  secretion 
of  the  eyelids,  and  not  to  be  immediately  connected  with  the 
physiology  of  the  nervpus  system.  As  allied  to  affections  of  this 
kind,  Mr.  von  Goethe  mentions  the  morbid  state  of  the  oi^gan, 
which  he  calls  acyauoblepsia,  or  the  incapacity  of  |>erceiving  blue 
light,  by  which  he  explains  some  cases  of  the  confusion  of  colours, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  hypodiesis  of  our  country- 
man Mr.  Dal  ton  on  the  same  subject.  Physical  colours  our  au- 
thor thinks  little  more  real  than  physiological  coburs,  and  often 
merely  apparent  and  transitory.  He  divides  them  into  dioptric, 
either  by  simple  transmission,  or  by  refraction ;  paroptic,  some- 
times called  colours  by  inflection  or  diffraction ;  and  epoptic,  or 
depending  on  the  properties  of  surfaces^  as  tlie  colours  of  thin 
plates.  Chemical  colours,  he  observes,  are  the  most  permanent ; 
and  here  he  considers  the  chemical  effects  of  different  colours,  as 
nearly  related  to  the  subject,  together  with  the  chemical  proper- 
ties connected  with  dying  and  bleaching.  The  other  divisions  of 
this  part  contain  a  '  connected  sketch  of  the  doctrme  of  colours  ;* 
a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  chromatics  to  other  departments  of 

science 
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science ;  and  an  iexamination  of  the  effect  of  colours,  with  regard 
to  the  fine  arts. 

Colours,  in  Mr.  Von  Goethe's  opinion,  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  i^euomena  exhibited  by  the  magnet,  the  tourmalin,  the 
electrical  machine,  the  galvanic  battery,  and  the  processes  of 
diemistry.  In  all  these  phenomena,  as  well  as  in  those  of  colours, 
jthere  exists,  he  says,  *  a  hither  and  thither,  an  inductive  separation, 
a  discharge  by  reunion,  an  opposition,  an  indifference,  and  in  short, 
a  polarity ;  in  an  elevated,  a  diversified,  a  decided,  an  instructive, 
and  an  improving  sense/ — Anz.  p.  2. 

But  if  we  may  venture  to  interpret  his  opinions  into  intelligible 
language,  the  most  elementary  of  them  seems  to  be,  that  red  is 
generally  and  essentially  derived  from  the  perception  of  light,  and 
blue  from  that  of  darkness,  viewed  dirough  a  semitransparent  me- 
dium ;  a  fact  by  no  means  universally^  admissible,  and  which, 
where  it  actually  occurs,  may  be  referred  to  a  combination  of  much 
simpler  causes.  , 

Our  author  asserts,  that  colours  are  the  joint  production  of  light, 
and  of  the  substances  exposed  to  it,  or  an  effect  of  the  modification' 
of  light,  produced  by  partial  darkness ;  a  modification  which,  he 
says,  has  been  overlooked  by  the  authors  of  the  received  theories. 

The  *  polemicaP  part,  which  follows  the  didactic,  is  a  minute 
and  detailed  examination  and  discussion  of  the  optics  of  Newton, 
which  our  author  considers  as  grossly  deficient  in  satisfactory  de- 
monstration, and  wholly  inadequate  to  prove  the  compound  nature 
of  white  light.  In  this  discussion,  he  has  certainly  shown  no  small 
portion  of  courage,  though  little  of  the  better  part  of  valour. 
He  gives  us,  for  instance,  in  his  third  plate,  a  number  of  coloured 
objects  to  be  viewed  through  a  prism ;  in  his  fourth,  a  representa* 
tiou  of  the  same  objects,  as  seen  through  the  prism :  one  of  the 
objects  is  a  space,  of  which  one  half  is  coloured  red,  and  the  other 
blue ;  and  in  the  representation  of  the  prismatic  appearance,  tiie 
two  halves  are  still  placed  side  by  side,  and  terminated  by  the  same 
rectilinear  outline,  lliis  is  an  '  experimentuni  crucis :'  we  have 
looked  through  a  prism,  at  the  identical  figure  of  the  third  plate, 
and  it  does  not  appear  as  Mr.  Von  Goethe  has  represented  it  in 
the  fourth ;  but  the  blue  image  is  manifestly  more  displaced  by  the 
effect  of  refraction,  than  the  red. 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  is  occupied  principally  by  a 
historical  abstract  of  the  discoveries  and  opinions  of  all  philoso- 
phers, ancient  and  modem,  respecting  light  and  colours ;  m  which 
the  author  has  exhibited  some  industry,  but  little  talent,  and  less 
judgment.  He  does  not  fail  to  triumph  over  the  *  detestable 
Newtonian  doctrines,'  on  occasion  of  the  discoveries  of  Dollond ; 
and  although  he  is  disposed  to  admit,  that  an  accident  may  have 
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^yen  rise  to  the  experimental  error  of  Newton,  he  still  very  truly 
infers  from  the  circumstance,  that  '  a  great  philosopher  may  have 
a  phenomenon  completely  within  his  view,  and  yet  suffer  it  to 
escape  his  observation/  He  attempts  a  '  moral  soluticm  of  the 
problem,  how  so  extraordinary  a  man  could  have  been  so  egregi* 
ously  mistaken,  as  Newton  was,  widi  respect  to  light,  and  ehould 
have  continued  to  labour  on  the  subject  of  his  error,  until  the  end 
of  his  life,  with  self-complacency,  with  diligence,  and  with  obsti- 
nacy, in  spite  of  all  warnings,  both  internal  and  external ;  to  esta- 
blish its  popularity,  aud  to  carry  with  him,  in  defiance  of  reason,  so 
many  men  of  distinguished  talent  and  celebrity/ 

We  will  not  compliment  him  so  far,  as  to  hmt  that  his  own 
case  may  afford  anything  like  an  illustration  of  the  supposed  para- 
dox ;  but  we  shall  exhibit  his  feelings,  respecting  himself,  in  an 
abstract  of  his  *  Confession.' 

*  The  public  is  not  unwilling  to  allow  any  man  the  credit  of  possessing 
talents,  which  he  has  employed  with  industry,  and  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  good  fortune ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  diversify  his  occupations,  and 
multiply  his  powers,  by  the  pursuit  of  different  objects,  he  appears  to 
violate  the  right  which  he  has  allowed  the  public  opinion  to  acquire 
over  him,  and  his  exertions,  in  a  new  capacity,  are  therefore  very  sel- 
dom received  with  favour  and  approbation.  There  may  be  some  foun- 
dation for  this  disposition,  in  truth  and  reason ;  since  every  beginning 
must  be  imperfect,  and  so  far  is  one  man  from  being  able  to  make  im- 

{>rovements  in  a  multitude  of  different  departments,  that  the  united 
abours  of  many  men  are  required,  in  order  to  bring  any  one  to  per- 
fection. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  some  branches  of  human 
knowledge  are  in  absolute  need  of  assistance  from  others,  and  that  a 
man  must  possess,  within  himself,  a  combination  of  various  faculties, 
and  of  various  virtues,  in  order  to  advance,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
pursuit  of  intellectual  cultivation. 

*  My  poetical  attempts  had  been  received  with  partiality,  though  I 
had  followed  no  rules  of  art:  I  meditated  long,  and  executed  rapidly; 
a  habit  which  has  perhaps  given  some  animation  and  energy  to  my 
productions.  But  wherever  I  attempted  to  seek  assistance  from  the 
existing  rules  of  art,  I  found  them  either  wholly  wanting,  or  absolutely 
useless.  I  was  therefore  desirous  of  finding  some  other  department, 
connected  with  my  immediate  pursuits,  in  which  technical  precepts 
had  done  more  to  assist  the  progress  of  a  student ;  and  I  made  choice 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  painting  in  particular;  for  which,  having  no 
natural  talent,  I  was  the  more  in  need  of  rules,  and  was  even  the  more 
zealous  in  the  study  of  them:  for  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that  a  false 
taste  will  often  incite  a  man  t6  more  passionate  exertions,  than  a  true 
one ;  and  that  he  often  thkes  much  more  pains  in  a  pursuit  which  must  aa- 
avoidably  fail,  than  in  another  which  might  easily  succeed, 

*  From  a  wish  to  improve  myself  in  the  study  of  painting,  I  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  a  journey  into  Italy.    Here  I  had  to  unlearn  all 

that 
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that  I  had  before  learned,  relating  to  the  arts,  and  to  begin  from  tha 
most  elementary  principles ;  and  by  the  time  that  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn from  my  travels,  I  found  myself  just  fiir  enough  advanced  to  begin 
to  be  able  to  prdfit  by  them. 

*  Respecting  the  theory  of  colouring,  however,  I  could  form  no  dis- 
tinct idea :  I  found  that  the  practice  of  the  best  painters  was  governed 
by  their  taste -only ;  their  taste,  by  custom  ;  their  custom,  by  prejudice ; 
and  their  prejudice,  by  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind  or  of  study.  I  heard 
indeed  of  cold  and  warm  colours,  of  colours  that  relieved  each  other, 
at)c!  the  like;  but  all  this  was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
<:ven  within  them  was  very  imperfectly  understood.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  my  conversations  with  my  friends  on  the  subject, 
huvii)!:  observed  the  feeble  effects  of  blue  tints,  I  undertook  to  maintain 
a  paradox,  that  blue  was  no  colour ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
my  assertion  universally  con/rapfrf«<^.  Angelica  only,  who  had  before 
obliged  me  by  executing  a  painting  in  the  old  Florentine  manner,  com- 
pleting the  chiaro  oscuro  in  grey,  and  covering  it  with  transparent  tints, 
which  produced  an  uncommonly  pleasing  picture,  though  the  eye 
could  not  discover  the  manner  in  which  it  was  painted;  Angelica  now 
^|) proved  my  paradox,  and  promised  me  to  paint  a  little  landscape, 
witiifiut  a  particle  of  blue ;  and  she  executed  accordingly  a  very  agree- 
able and  harmonious  composition,  nearly  resembling  the  appearance 
which  the  objtfcts  would  assume  to  an  acyanobleptic  eye;  and  the  pic- 
ture may  possibly  still  be  in  the  possession  of  some  amateur,  who  may 
be  interested  in'the  anecdote. 

*  The  experiment  however  served  only  to  furnish  a  transitory  subject 
of  conversation,  and  1  felt  the  necessity  of  considering  the  nature  of 
colours,  as  an  object  of  physical  research ;  never  doubting  the  truth 
of  the  common  opinion,  that  they  were  all  contained  in  light.  I  had 
indeed  formerly  atteVided  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  and 
well  remembered  the  experiments  exhibited  in  them  ;  but  for  want  of 
sunshine  at  a  proper  time,  I  had  not  seen  those  which  are  commonly 
employed  fbr  the  illustration  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  colours. 

*  In  order  to  supply  this  deficiency,  I  had  borrowed  sonoe  optical 
instruments  of  Mr.  Biittner,  of  Jena;  but  having  long  neglected  to 
pursue  the  investigation,  I  was  about  to  return  them  in  great  haste. 
I  determined  however  to  look  once  through  a  prism  before  I  sent  it 
away.  When  I  took  the  prism  into  my  hand,  I  expected,  from  the  im- 
pression that  I  had  received  of  the  Newtonian  theory,  to  see  the  whole 
of  the  white  wall  of  the  room  coloured  in  different  degrees,  and  th« 
light,  returning  to  the  eye,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  coloured  lights. * 
But  with  no  small  astonishment,  I  perceived  that  the  wall  remained 
white  as  before,  and  that  the  colours  only  appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  dark  part.  I  was  immediately  convinced  that  a  limit  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  production  of  colours,  and  asserted  without 
hesitation,  that  the  Nctctonian  doctrine  was  false.  I  then  determined  te 
keep  the  apparatus,  and  pursue  the  experiments. 

'  Having  no  experience  in  researches  of  this  kind,  I  requested  a  na-> 
tural  philosopher,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  examine  the 
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results  of  my  arrangements.  I  had  communicated  to  him  my  doubte 
respecting  the  Newtonian  theory,  and  was  in  hopes  that  the  first  glance 
would  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  my  opinion.  But  what  was  my 
astonishment  to  find,  that  although  he  attended  to  my  experiments  with 
complacency-end  approbation,  he  at  the  same  time  assured  me,  that 
the  appearances  were  perfectly  well  known,  and  were  completely 
explicable  upon  the  Newtonian  theory!  That  the  colours  belonged 
only  to  the  light,  the  darkness  merely  affording  an  opportunity  for  their 
separate  exhibition,  while  the  white  in  the  middle  was  a  compound  of 
coloured  lights,  gradually  succeeding  each  other;  and  that  the  whole 
effect  was  explained  by  Newton  himself^  and  by  other  authors  who 
adopted  his  principlesj  Nor  would  he  allow  the  least  weight  to  my 
objection,  that  violet  was  not  more  refrangible  than  yellow ;  nor  to  any 
other  reason  which  I  adduced. 

'  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  pursuit,  and  I  sought  for  companions 
in  it:  but  I  found  the  whole  world  prepossessed  with  incredulity  of  my 
capacity  for  the  investigation  ;  every  one  appeared  to  entertain  an  aversion 
for  my  labours^  which  assumed  so  much  the  more  the  form  of  displeasure, 
and  almost  of  enmity^  as  the  individual  was  the  more  leamedf  and  the  bet- 
ter informed, 

*  I  have  indeed  to  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  the  kindness  and  con- 
iidence  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  Duke  £mest  and  Prince  Augustus  of 
Gotba,  and  the  Prince  Primate,  who  was  at  that  time  at  EHurt;  as 
well  as  of  many  celebrated  anatomists,  chemists,  scholars*  and  mo- 
ralists; but  not  of  a  single  natural  philosopher.  I  corresponded  long 
with  Lichtenberg:  for  a  time  he  answered  my  letters;  but  when  I  be- 
came more  urgent,  and  expressed  more  violently  my  abhorrence  of  the 
nauseous  doctrine  of  •  the  Newtonian  white,  he  abruptly  dropped  the 
subject,  and  notwithstanding  our  intimacy,  he  had  not  even  the  friend- 
ship to  mention  my  essays  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Erxleben. 

*  Being  thus  left  to  myself,  I  examined,  at  leisure  and  in  detail,  the 
experiments  and  reasonings  contained  in  Newton's  Optics,  and  the  Lec- 
tiones  Opticae;  and  I  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
phenomena,  so  much  misunderstood,  depended  actually  on  a  separation 
and  an  opposition,  which  is  best  expressed  under  the  comprehemive 
term  of  polarity,  and  which  appears  to  take  place  wherever  colours  are 
concerned.  I  had  again  arrived  at  the  subject  of  physiological  colours, 
which  was  immediately  connected  with  the  first  objects  of  my  investi- 
gation ;  and  in  pursuing  this  subject,  I  had  the  happiness  of  proceeding 
in  concert  with  my  friend  Henry  Meyer,  to  whom  I  had  before  been 
indebted  for  much  instruction  in  Rome ;  who  now  undertook  to  execute 
a  series  of  coloured  drawings,  in  order  to  verify  the  principles  which 
we  had  before  deduced  from  reason  and  experience ;  and  who  has 
since,  in  a  second  journey  to  Italy,  particularly  studied  the  subject  «f 
colouring.  The  result  of  his  observations  are  contained  in  two  essays, 
published  in  this  work ;  the  one  speculative  or  hypothetical,  respectiog 
the  origin  of  the  art ;  the  other  historical,  giving  an  account  of  its  pro- 
gress in  different  schools  of  painting. 

*  Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  Confession,  I  should  hold 
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myself  inexcusable  if  I  concluded  it  without  mentioning  the  name  of 
Schiller^  in  terms  expressive  of  the  strongest  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  my  obligation  to  the  friendship  and  talents  of  one,  whose  loss  can 
never  be  repaired;  and  without  repeating  my  acknowledgments  for 
the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  reigning  Duchess  of  Weimar,  with- 
out whose  assistance  and  encouragement,  my  labours  could  not  have 
been  reduced  into  a  proper  form  for  appearing  before  the  public  at 
large.' 

Much  as  we  have  been  entertained  by  the  singularity  of  this 
statement,  we  cannot  diink  it  necessary  to  make  any  serious  re- 
marks on  ity  and  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  von  Goethe's 
work,  as  far  as  his  own  discoveries  and  opinions  are  concerned: 
but  we  cannot  omit  to  give  some  account  of  two  short  contribu- 
tions of  his  friends,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  compilation.  The  one  is  by  Mr.  Meyer,  (II.  350,) 
entitled  a  History  of  Colouring,  from  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
the  arts:  the  other  by  Dr.  Seebeck,  of  Jena,  (II.  703,)  contain- 
ing experiments  on  solar  phosphori.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
premise  to  Mr.  Meyer's  essay,  that  the  harmony  of  colours,  on 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  seems  to  consist  in  the  choice  of  such 
as  are  complementary  to  each  other,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  tints 
employed,  if  blended  together,  should  form  a  neutral  or  grey  mix- 
ture, without  any  preponderant  colour.  Mr.  von  Goethe  admits 
also  of  some  latitude  for  the  introduction  of  '  characteristic'  tints, 
which  are  separated  in  the  circle  of  colours  by  a  certain  interval, 
standing  next  but  one  to  each  other ;  while  colours  immediately 
contiguous,  as  blue  apd  green,  like  discords  in  music,  have  a  less 
agreeable  effect  when  viewed  together.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
decide  positively,  how  much  either  of  originality  or  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  these  opinions ;  but  it  was  observed  in  this  country,  at 
least  twenty  years  ago,  '  that  probably  those  colours,  which  to- 
gether approach  near  to  white  light,  will  have  the  most  pleasing 
effect  in  apposition.'    Ph.  Tr.  1 793. 

'  Whether  Cimabue,  Guide  of  Siena,  or  Berlinghieri,  was  the  first, 
that  in  the  13th  century  began  to  copy  nature  more  closely,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Cimabue  made  the  roost  essential  improvements  in  the  art, 
and  that  his  colouring,  or  rather  his  colours,  though  whitish  in  the 
lights,  and  brown  and  dirty  in  the  shadows,  are  still  more  agreeable, 
clear,  and  lively,  than  those  of  his  contemporaries.  His  scholar, 
Giotto,  introduced  warmer  carnations ;  and  his  shades  are  somewhat 
less  dirty,  and  sometimes  of  a  greyish  cast.  Among  the  pupils  of 
Giotto, 'Gaddi's  colours  were  stronger  and  more  contrasted:  Mem  mi 
made  no  improvements.  Giottino  introduc<^d  more  harmony,  together 
with  more  blooming  and  more  varied  tints,  and  stronger  shadows. 
Lorenzo  di  Ricci  was  fond  of  clear  and  lively  colours,  and  kept  his 
lecsU  tints  pore,  and  delicately  shaded  off  into  each  other,  so  as  still  to 
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preserve  tbeir  distinctness.  Massoltno  improved  the  art  of  observing 
light  and  shade,  and  was  the  first  that  succeeded  well  in  fbreshortemng. 
His  scholar,  Masaccio,  was  more  correct  in  his  carnations,  and  em- 
ployed his  colouring  in  a  masterly  way,  toassist  the  expression  of  his 
figures  :  his  light  and  dark  masses  are  tranquil,  broad,  and  well  distin- 
guished. Giovanni  da  Fiesole  seems  to  have  derived  iirom  nature  bis 
lovely  delicate  tints,  and  a  general  harmony,  which  pervaded  every  part 
of  his  pictures.  His  pupil.  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  was  still  livelier  and 
more  blooming,  and  Filippo  Lippi  was  more  energetic:  but  the  reddish 
shadows  of  Massolino  were  too  much  adopted  by  all  his  immediate 
followers. 

*  The  knproved  employment  of  oil  colours,  by  John  Van  Eyck,  pro- 
duced a  greater  softness  and  fulness  of  colouring :  the  shadows  became- 
more  forcible,  more  transparent,  more  dignified,  and  more  animated  ;  so 
that  more  shadow  was  generally  introduced,  and  painting  assumed  a 
darker  complexion.  This  artist  was  correct  and  diligent,  but  little 
more ;  and  his  contemporaries,  Schon  and  Wohlgemuth,  are  of  a  similar 
character. 

*  The  Venetian  school  now  begins  to  rise  into  importance.  Some  of 
the  latest  works  of  Bartolomeo  Vivarino  appear  to  have  been  in  oil  l 
his* tints  possess  a  dignified  clearness,  and  already  afibrd  a  specimen  of 
the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  school.  Bellini  had  still  more  bloom 
and  vigour. 

*  To  return  to  the  Florentines ;  we  find  Pietro  Penigiiio,  the  pupil  of 
Verocchio,  adopting  a  more  delicate  style  than  any  of  his  predecessors; 
but  so  far  inferior  to  Bellini^,  as  his  shadows  are  greenish  and  reddish. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  another  pupil  of  the  same  master,  efiected  a  very 
important  improvement,  by  an  accurate  attention  to  light  and  shade: 
his  colouring  has  somewhat  of  a  cheerless  and  feculent  appearance,  but 
his  middle  tints  are  delicately  expressed,  and  exhibit  correctly  the  re- 
lief of  the  parts ;  and  his  shadows  have  an  unprecedented  degree  of. 
force.  Hence  the  energetic  colouring  of  Bartolomeo  was  immediately 
derived ;  and  the  Venetian  school  was  not  left  behind  hand.  Giorgione 
employed,  with  shadows  equally  strong,  still  more  glowing  tints ;  so 
that  his  fellow  student  and  follower  Titian  had  scarcely  a  step  further 
to  advance,,  in  order  t^  arrive  at  the  highest  excellence  of  colouring 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

^  The  admirable  works  of  Raphael  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  are  less 
distinguished  for  their  colouring,  than  for  their  other  beauties;  and  a 
similar  remark  may  be  applied  to  A.  Dtirer,  Holbein,  and  L.  Kranach. 
DUrer's  light  carnations  are  sometimes  very  successful ;  bu^  his  sha- 
dows are  either  faint  or  greenish.  Holbein  was  more  delicate,  managed 
his  pencil  with  greater  art,  and  seldom,  allowed  his  precision  to  degene- 
rate into  hardness.  Kranach's  colouring  was  still  better,  and  perhaps 
the  best  of  any  artist's  out  of  Italy :  he  had  probably  studied  Titian 
with  diligence,  and  had  approached  near  to  his  manner. 

^  Although  colouring,  considered  as  an  imitation  of  natuve,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  perfection  by  Titian,  yet  the  harmony, 
obtained  by  a  judicious  selection,  of  colours,  was  not  Mtogether  so 
completely  understood  in  the  Venetian  school.     It  was  not  however 
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neglected ;  and  attention  was  paid  to  a  proper  distribation  of  the  reds, 
which  are  the  most  striking  of  colours,  and  were  the  most  generally 
employed,  either  near  the  middle  of  the  picture,  or  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  throughout  its  extent.  Yellows  and  browns  were  the  next 
iji  order  of  frequent  introduction ;  greens  and  blues  were  but  little  used, 
and  only  for  variety,  in  order  to  relieve  the  othere*  From  this  prepon** 
derance  of  **  active"  colours,  the  whole  character  of  the  piece  becomes 
warm  and  '*  tranquil :"  but  the  eye  is  not  relieved  by  the  cheerful  efiect 
of  the  harmonious  introduction  of  the  whole  circle  of  colours.  Th^ 
Venetian  masters  observed,  almost  without  exception,  the  rule,  to  em« 
ploy  unmixed  colours  in  the  draperies,  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of 
the  mixed  tints  of  the  skin  ;  and  Titian  added  to  this  the  artifice  of 
constantly  introducing  a  white  drapery  of  linen,  between  the  skin  and  a 
coloured  drapery  of  any  kind,  in  the  carnation  tints,  this  school  was 
never  excelled ;  but  the  general  efiect  of  colouring  was  still  improved 
by  Correggio. 

*  Correggio's  principal  study  was  the  effect  of  light :  he  has  excelled 
all  others  in  his  soft  transitions  from  light  to  shade,  in  the  distinct sepa* 
ration  of  his  masses,  in  the  clearness  of  his  shadows,  and  in  the  accu- 
racy of  his  reflections ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that 
attended  to  the  harmony  produced  by  an  artificial  juxtaposition  and 
opposition  of  colours.  Hence  his  colouring  has  more  variety,  life,  and 
cheerfulness  than  that  of  Titian:  and  the  Lombards,  who  followed  him, 
distinguished  themselves  in  general  by  the  force  of  their  shadows  and 
colours ;  they  employed,  as  may  be  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Par« 
meggianino,  less  yellow  and  purple,  but  more  blue  in  their  draperies^ 
whence  their  pictures  derived  a  character  of  seriousness,  and  vigour  of 
colouring. 

*^  Barocci's  manner,  though  cheerful  and  agreeable,  is  rather  a  ca- 
price than  an  extension  of  uic  art.  He  employs  in  his  draperies  the 
strongest  and  most  brilliant  colours :  in  the  skin,  his  lights  are  too  yel* 
low,  his  middle  tints  too  blue,  and  his  reds  too  gaudy.  In  many  of  his 
pictures,  the  largti  masses  of  light  are  too  much  divided.  He  intro- 
duced tbe  mode  of  endeavouring  to  remedy  a  want  of  general  harmony 
by  throwing  a  yellow  tint  over  the  whole  picture.  Bassano  often  used 
varnish  colours,  especially  in  his  draperies.  The  works  of  Paul  Vero^ 
nese  exhibit  the  liveliest  play  of  colours,  and  those  of  Tintoret  the 
effect  of  very  dark  shadows ;  but  in  other  respects  these  artists  followed, 
with  little  variation,  the  improved  methods  of  their  school. 

*  The  Florentine  painters  had  acquired  a  mannered  style,  with  unna* 
tural  forms  and  faint  insipid  colouring,  which  was  in  some  measure  cor- 
rected by  Chimenti  and  Cardi,  and  still  more  by  Allori,  whose  painting 
of  St.  Julian  is  so  justly  admired.  But  about  this  time  the  three  Ca*> 
raccis  gave  to  Bologna  a  decided  superiority  in  all  the  esseptial  perfec- 
tions of  the  art,  though  their  style  of  colouring  was  neither  new  nor 
peculiarly  characterized. 

'  Caravaggio  adopted,  without  selection,  tbe  forms  presented  ta  him 
by  nature  ;  l)is  colours  were  stronger  than  those  of  any  other  artist :  in 
general  he  intrMu^Qi  more  shadow  than  light,  and  his  beams  of  light 
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are  confined ,  and  derived  from  an  elevated  point.  Spagnoletto  was  one 
of  his  roost  spirited  imitators,  and  employed  his  local  tints  with  stiU 
greater  accuracy :  but  he  often  descended  below  the  dignity  of  a  great 
artist. 

'.  Quercino  or  Guercino,  though  of  the  school  of  the  Caraccis,  adopt- 
ed the  manner  of  Caravaggio;  but  his  forms  and  his  ideas  w€re  more 
dignified.  A  simple  and  affecting  loveliness  is  often  combined  in  his 
works  with  force  and  expression.  Plis  colouring  is  more  delicate  and 
pleasing  than  that  of  Caravaggio. 

'  The  great  Guido  too,  at  first,  employed  very  extensive  and  forcible 
shadows,  accompanied  by  lighter  and  more  delicate  carnations  than 
even  those  of  Guercino.  He  afterwards  represented  his  objects  as  si- 
tuated in  a  more  open  space,  and  a  fuller  light  ;.atid  extended,  if  he 
did  not  improve,  the  art  of  colouring,  by  the  introduction  of  a  prevaUing 
silver  grey  middle  tint.  His  contemporary  Albani  painted  too  in  a  full 
light,  with  tints  as  lovely  and  blooming  as  any  other  artist  in  the  school 
of  Bologna.  Dominichino  has  no  peculiar  merit  in  colouring;  although 
in  fresco  his  style  was  agreeable. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Flemish  school  had 
made  colouring  one  of  its  principal  objects ;  and  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck 
stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  who  have  excelled  in  it.  Sembraodt 
too  is  d  great  master  of  this  art,  and  still  more  of  that  of  the  manage- 
ment of  light,  and  of  shadows  interrupted  by  reflections.  Teniers, 
Ostade,  Gerard  Douw,  Metzii,  Terburg,  and  many  others,  have  also  ac- 
quired deserved  celebrity  in  this  department  of  the  art. 

'  The  principal  merit  of  the  Flemish  school  consists  not  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  separate  parts,  for  in  this  the  Venetians  were  superior,  but  in 
the  tone  and  harmony  of  the  whole  piece,  acquired  by  the  observance  of 
a  prevalent  colour,  which  produced  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  viewing 
the  picture  through  a  coloured  glass.  This  style  was  first  introduced 
by  Barocci,  but  oftener  employed,  and  much  improved,  by  the  Flemish 
painters. 

'  Al)out  the  same  time,  the  French  school  had  attained  its  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection,  but  none  of  the  French  painters  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  colouring.  Claude  is  indeed  in  the  highest  degree 
animated,  delicate,  and  true:  but  landscape  allows  much  less  scope  for 
colouring  than  historical  painting. 

*  Among  the  Spaniards,  Velasquez  and  Morillo  may  be  ranked  with 
the  greatest  masters  of  their  age.  Mengs  attributed  to  Velasquez  a 
power  of  representing  the  air,  and  detaching  one  object  from  anotbeff 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Rembrandt.  Morillo  was  forcible  and  natural, 
and  his  best  pieces  are  in  the  style  of  colouring  of  the  Venetian  school. 

*  Returning  again  to  Italy,  we  find  Pietro  da  Cortona  inexhaustible 
n  his  invention,  and  rapid,  agreeable,  and  diversified  in  his  execution. 
In  the  distribution  of  his  colours  for  promoting  the  effect  of  general  har- 
mony, we  are  disposed  to  maintain  that  he  is  unrivalled.  The  Vene- 
tians, as  we  have  already  observed,  were  somewhat  monotonous :  Cor- 
reggio  felt  the  power  of  the  harmony  of  colouring,  but  not  being  aware 
ef  its  proper  foimdation,  he  attempted  to  obtain  it  by  mixture  of  co- 
lours, 
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lours,  and  by  a  judicious  gradation  of  bis  lights,  or  what  ift  termed  keep- 
ing :  and  the  Flemings  substituted  a  general  tone  for  a  perfect  harmony ; 
nor  has  Van  Dyck  been  completely  successful  in  his  attempt  to  supply 
its  place,  by  the  arbitrary  introduction  of  lights  and  shadows,  where  an 
appropriate  colour  would  have  answered  his  purpose  much  more  effec« 
tually.  Pietro  da  Cortona  had  acquired  a  true  sense  of  the  efficacy 
•f  a.  proper  variety  in  producing  this  harmony :  and  he  knew  how  to 
modify  it  so  that  the  effect  should  be  either  melancholy  or  tragical : 
but  he  alwa^'s  placed  near  each  other  colours  which  are  naturally 
allied,  and  avoided  all  disagreeable  contrasts,  as  is  well  exemplified  in 
his  picture  of  St.  Paul  receiving  bis  sight,  ai  Rome.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  been  capable  of  communicating  his  art  to  his  pupils, 
if  we  may  judge  from  Giro  Ferri,  the  most  celebrated  of  them.  His 
contemporary  Andrea  Sacchi  is  considered  as  having  painted  in  a  soil 
and  harmonious  style ;  but  it  was  more  from  the  employment  of  a  ge« 
neial  tone,  than  from  the  adoption  of  a  well  assorted  variety  of  co« 
louring.  - 

'  Sacchi's  pupil,  the  celebrated  Carlo  Maratti,  has  often  introduced 
fall  and  rich  colours,  which  have  destroyed  the  harmony  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  piece  :  and  latterly,  when  he  used  lighter  colours,  he  was 
unable  to  avoid  an  insipid  tameness  of  effect.  Luca  Giordano  is  often 
a  good  colourist;  but  when  he  haa  succeeded  in  producing  a  harmoni- 
ous picture,  it  has  been  rather  from  a  general  tone,  than  from  an  artifi- 
cial distribution  of  colours. 

^  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  perversion  of  taste  lit 
the  arts  had  pervaded  even  Italy  itself.  Piaazetta,  Corrada,  and  Soli- 
mena,  though  men  of  good  talents,  were  so  far  led  away  by  it  as  to  in- 
troduce the  wildest  confusion  into  their  pictures.  Solimena  is  often 
grey,  cold,  and  full  of  disagreeable  contrasts ;  and  the  greatest  of  his 
numerous  faults  is  his  neglect  of  good  colouring  and  harmonious  tints. 
Komanelli,  Cignani,  Franceschini,  Lutti  and  others,  have  committed 
fewer  errors,  but  have  been  distinguished  by  no  peculiarity  of  excel- 
lence. .  "*  - 

'  In  France,  Rigaud  and  Largilliere  were  considered  as  great  masters 
of  portrait  painting;  but  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  harsh  and  bois- 
terous tints  of  the  day  j  though  they  would  probably  have  done  but  little 
more  in  any  case,  with  respect  to  harmony  of  colouring,  than  we  observe 
in  the  works  of  Coypel,  Watteau,  Lancret,  Restout,  and  others.  Jouve- 
net,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  French  school,  has  only  acquired 
tba4>  degree  of  harmony,  which  is  derived  from  a  yellow  tone,  and  well 
blended  tints. 

*  In  Germany  the  French  manner  was  partly  imitated,  and  partly  a 
darker  style  was  adopted,  for  instance  byCupezky:  Gran  and  Holzer 
were  among  the  best  of  the  historical  painters :  they  were  followed  by 
Dietrich,  who  was  too  fond  of  introducing  a  discordant  variety  of  co- 
lours, except  where  he  imitated  the  Flemish  style  of  a  harmonious 
tone.  Oeser,  who  was  a  little  later,  certainly  possessed  great  talents : 
but  the  harmony  of  his  pictures  is  only  derived  from  the  faiutness  of  his 
colours, 
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*  The  exertions  and  example  of  Mengs,  which  have  acquired  him  im-* 
mortal  fame,  brought  back  the  art  of  painting  to  a  correct  and  classical 
jstyloi  especially  with  regard  to  drawing.  His  colouring  is  warm  and 
beautiful:  he  was  fond  of  lively,  strong,  and  brilliant  tints;  but  he  ex* 
hibited  no  great  skill  in  their  distribution,  although  he  sometimes  in* 
troduced  very  happily,  instead  of  it,  a  yellow  tone  pervading  the  whole 
piece.  His  scholars  and  imitators,  Knoller,  Unterberger,  the  younger 
Conca,  Maron,  and  others,  were  also  fond  of  bright  colours :  but  they 
employed  them  with  so  little  judgment,  as  to  produce  either  a  discor- 
dant and  motley,  or  a  cold  effect,  except  wliere  they  kept  them  down 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  yellow  tint*  Angelica  Kaufiman  adopted  a  style 
nearly  similar :  but  her  natural  talents,  and  her  mildness  of  disposition 
prevented  her  carrying  it  to  excess ;  so  that  her  pictures  are  always 
cheerful  and  agreeable,  although  the  harmony  is  often  interrupted  by 
too  bright  colours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  carnations.  Battoni, 
the  rival  of  Mengs,  adopted  the  ^^  academical"  style  of  Sacchi  and 
Maratti :  his  colouring  is  powerful  and  lively,  but  leaves  the  eye  too 
little  at  its  ease. 

^  Among  the  English  artists,  Reynolds  may  certainly  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  portrait  painters  of  the  last  century ;  and  West  has 
produced  some  highly  meritorious  performances.  Reynolds  appears  to 
have  possessed  great  powers  of  colouring,  and  to  have  particularly  stu- 
died the  effect  of  lignt  and  shade :  but  of  the  merits  of  these  painters, 
with  respect  to  harmonious  distribution  of  colours,  we  are  unable  to 
give  an  opinion.  Fuseli  employs  an  energetic  and  often  gloomy  style 
of  colouring,  with  deep  full  tints,  in  unison  with  the  scenes  of  terror 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  representing :  he  cannot  be  considered  as 
holding  a  distinguished  rank  among  colourists ;  but  he  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  not  offending  the  rules  either  of  colouring  or  of  harmony. 

'  The  insipid  sweetness  of  Boucher,  and  the  sentimentality  of  Greuse 
have  been  succeeded,  in  France,  by  the  more  serious  and  dignified  style 
of  David.  He  has  studied  the  contrast  of  the  strongest  colours,  diffused 
in  large  masses  of  light  and  shade,  rather  than  the  quiet  harmony  of  cheer- 
ful tints  well  assorted  with  each  other;  and  a  similar  taste  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  best  painters  of  Italy,  and  even  of  Germany: 
although  a  young  artist  at  Rome  has  excited  great  attention  by  pictures 
of  a  different  character,  with  tints  more  moderate,  more  natural,  and 
more  delicate ;  and  from  the  approbation  which  he  has  obtained,  there 
is  some  reason  to  hope,  that  other  painters  will  again  seek  rather  to  cul- 
tivate an  agreeable  manner  of  adding  to  the  attractions  of  beautiful  and 
dignified  forms,  than  to  depend  on  the  violent  effect  of  harsh  and  strik- 
ing contrasts;  and  that  they  will  of  course  feel  the  necessity  of  a  harmo- 
nious arrangement  of  their  colours,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  study 
of  those  principles,  which  are  essential  to  their  success  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  art.' 

We  doubt  not  that  such  of  our  readers  as  are  either  eugaged  jti 
the  study  of  painting,  or  deeply  interested  in  its  advancement,  will 
be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  these  original  aud  ingenious,  though, 

perhaps, 
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peihapi,  somewhat  fanciful,  remarks;  and  we  trust  that  those,  who 
may  be  disposed  to  think  the  abstract  unnecessarily  prolix,  will  con- 
sider the  inaccessibility  of  the  original  work  to  the  English  public, 
as  a  sufficient  apology  for  its  admission  here :  and,  for  a  similar  rea* 
son,  we  shall  insert  all  that  is  essential  of  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Seebeck  on  solar  phosphori,  that  is,  on  such  bodies  as  are  rendered 
■luminous  by  exposure  to  light,  so  as  to  remain  for  some  time  visible 
in  the  dark. 

*  I  employed/  says  Dr.  Seebeck,  *  several  kinds  of  solar  phosphori ; 
the  Bolognan,  prepared  according  to  Marggrafs  method,  which  afforded 
an  orange-coloured  light :  a  similar  preparation  from  sulfate  of  strontia, 
made  with  tragacanth,  and  exposed  to  the  open  fire  of  a  wind  furnace, 
giving  a  sea-green  light,  and  some  pieces  a  faint  blue :  and  Canton's 
calcarious  phosphorus,  of  burnt  oyster  shells,  some  affording  a  bright 
yellow  light,  others  a  rose-coloured,  and  others  a  pale  violet.  In  a  very 
faint  light,  however,  they  all  appeared  to  acquire  a  pale  colour, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  white. 

'  All  these  substances  were  exposed  in  succession  to  the  different  co> 
lours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum ;  they  immediately  became  luminous 
in  the  blue  and  the  violet  light,  but  their  appropriate  colours  remained 
nnaltered  :  the  Bolognan  phosphorus  exhibited  in  the  dark  an  orange- 
coloured  light,  the  strontia  a  sea-green,  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  full  light  of  the  sun.  In  the  blue  they  were  a  little  less 
luminous  than  in  the  violet;  and  just  above  the  violet,  where  scarcely 
any  light  was  visible,  they  assumed  as  bright  a  colour  as  in  the  violet  it- 
self. In  the  green  they  became  considerably  less  brilliant  than  in  the 
blue  i  in  the  yellow  still  fainter,  and  in  the  red  their  light  was  the 
weakest  of  all,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  white.  Below  the  red, 
too,  they  often  became,  in  some  degree,  luminous.  When  the  quantity 
of  the  sun's  light  was  diminished,  the  red  produced  no  efi*ect  at  all, 
while  the  blue  and  violet  afforded  the  usual  luminous  appearances. 

*  When  light  was  admitted  through  a  thick  blue  glass,  which  only  al- 
lowed bright  objects  to  be  seen  through  it,  the  phosphori  assumed  their 
usual  orange  colour ;  but  when  an  orange-coloured  glass  was  substituted 
for  it,  through  which  all  objects  could  be  distinctly  seen,  they  exhibited 
no  luminous  appearances,  however  long  they  remained  exposed  to  the 
light. 

*■  This  orange  light  had  also  manifestly  the  power  of  extinguisfhing 
the  luminous  appearance  oC  the  phosphorus ;  for  a  piece,  which  had 
before  remained  visible  for  ten  minutes,  lost  its  light  hfi  two  by  exposure 
to  these  rays.  The  effect  was  the  more  marked  as  the  sunshine  was 
brighter ;  and  when  the  light  was  condensed  by  a  lens  of  lour  inches 
focus,  the  extinction  was  almost  instantaneous ;  while  the  blue  light, 
similarly  concentrated,  produced  an  illumination  as  rapidly  as  the 
brightest  sunshine*  The  prismatic  red,  also,  as  Wilson,  ^^  Davy,"  and 
Ritter  have  observed,  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  light  of  solar 
phosphori,  at  least  when  it  exceeds  the  intensity  which  would  arise 
from  an  original  exposure  to  this  light  only. 
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'  When  two  similar  pieces  of  phosphorus  were  placed  in  a  hlue  and 
an  orange  tube,  at  tbe  distance  of  an  pich  from  the  balls  of  a  univer- 
sal discharger  of  electricity,  the  piece  placed  in  tbe  blue  tube  was  il- 
luminated by  the  discharge  of  ajar,  while  the  other  piece  remained 
perfectly  invisible.  The  luminous  appearance  of  these  phosphori  in 
the  dark  is  evidently  only  a  continuance  of  an  effect  which  had  com- 
menced in  the  light ;  for  if  ^we  take  a  piece  of  Bolognan  phosphorus, 
which  exhibits  the  property  in  one  part  only,  and  expose  it  to  light 
transmitted  through  a  thick  blue  glass,  it  will  appear  bright  and  of  an 
orange  colour  at  that  part,  and  blue  or  violet  at  all  others ;  so  that  this 
amission  of  light  seems  to  resemble  the  resonance  of  an  instrument 
which  has  been  struck,  and  of  which  the  sound  dies  gradually  away, 

*  Zanotti  long  ago  obtained  results  nearly  similar.  (Comm.  Bon.  vi. 
205.)  Beccaria,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  light  under  blue  glasses 
blue.  Wilson  repeated  his  experiments  without  success.  Beccaria 
himself  seems  to  nave  found  that  he  had  beeu  mistaken,  although  some 
collateral  authority  has  been  advanced  in  support  of  his  experiments; 
but  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  is  manifestly  the  stronger,  even  in- 
dependently of  these  experiments/ 

Grosser  too,  as  well  as  Dr.  Seebeck,  found  that  even  tbe  red 
light  tf  solar  phosphori  became  moat  vivid  in  tbe  blue  rays,  (Ro» 
zier  XX.  270);  and  from  bis  experiments  on  diamonds,  as  wcdl  as 
from  much  earlier  observations,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
general  cause  of  these  phenomena  can  be  any  change  of  a  chemi- 
cal nature,  although  the  effect  of  violent  ignition  in  contact  with 
borax,  which  seems  to  have  produced  the  phosphorescence,  in  dia- 
monds \\'hich  did  not  before  possess  it,  rather  favours  the  suspicion 
of  some  chemical  agency. 

'  It  was  observed  by  Scheele,  that  the  blackening  of  the  muriate  of 
Silver  took  place  more  rapidly  in  the  violet  than  in  the  red  light  of  the 
spectrum.  Si^nebier  compared  the  times  required  to  produce  a  given 
effect;  and  Bitter  discovered  that  there  appeared  to  be  rays  beyond  the 
violet,  capable  of  reducing  the  metal  still  more  rapidly,  and  that  the 
orange  and  red  had  a  tendency  to  re-oxydate  that  which  was  already 
reduced.  I  have  found  the  colour  reddish  brown  in  the  violet,  and 
somewhat  above  it ;  about  the  place  of  the  yellow,  little  altered ;  and 
generally  pink  in  the  red,  and  also  somewjhat  below  it,  at  least  in  such 
prisms  as  produced  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  below  the  red  rays. 
These  tints  extended  several  inches  on  each  side,  where  a  £iLint  light 
was  still  visible,  though  without  the  range  of  the  ordinary  spectrnm. 
If  we  employ  muriate  of  silver  which  has  acquired  a  grey  colour  in 
the  light,  and  is  still  moist,  it  becomes  darker  in  the  violet  and  blue 
light,  and  lighter  in  the  red;  not  much  lighter,  but  distinctly  and  de- 
cidedly. If  we  mix  the  violet  and  red  of  two  prisms,  the  colour  often 
becomes  a  bright  crimson, 

'  The  effects  of  coloured  glasses  were  nearly  similar :  when  inclosed 
in  blue  or  violet  glasses,  the  substance  was  darkened  as  in  the  open 
light,  when  in  yellow  and  yellow  green,  very  slightly,  although  the  co- 
lour 
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lour  was  faint:  in  dark  orange  it  remuned  long  unaltered ;  but  by  ex- 
posure for  weeks  to  the  sun's  light  in  a  moist  state,  it  became  slightly 
reddish ;  and  when  it  had  previously  been  blackened  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, it  was  soon  rendered  lighter,  and  in  six  hours  became  yellow  or 
reddish. 

*  In  the  open  day-light,  the  colour  is  at  first  yellowish,  then  pale  red, 
afterwards  grey,  brown,  and  black.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  depen* 
dence  of  these  changes  on  deoxydation,  I  inclosed  some  red  oxyd  of 
mercury  in  three  different  glasses,  dark  blue,  orange,  and  white^  and 
exposed  them,  moistened  with  distilled  water,  to  the  sunshine  and  the 
day-light  for  several  months^  In  the  white  and  the  blue  glasses  the 
substance  was  completely  deoxydated,  partly  becoming  grey,  and  partly 
being  reduced  to  a  metallic  globule ;  while  the  portion  contained  in  the 
orange -coloured  glass  was  scarcely  altered  in  six  months,  except  that  its 
colour  became  a  little  lighter.  The  colourless  nitric  acid  also,  if  kept 
in  blue  or  violet-coloured  glasses,  becomes  yellow  ;  in  orange-coloured 
it  retains  its  natural  appearance  ;  and  a  similar  difference  is  observable 
in  Bestuschefs  nervous  tincture,  [an  ethereal  preparation  containing 
iron,]  which  is  whitened  in  the  open  day-light,  or  in  a  blue  glass,  but  re- 
mains yellow  in  an  orange-coloured  one. 

*  In  this  case,  too,  it  may  be  shown,  as  in  that  of  solar  phosphor!, 
that  the  action  continues  alter  the  cause  is  removed.  This  is  true  in  the 
case  of  the  muriate  of  silver ;  but  it  may  be  more  distinctly  exhibited 
ivith  the  muriate  of  gold:  if  we  apply  a  little  of  the  solution  to  two 
pieces  of  paper,  and  having  removed  the  one  immediately  ,to  a  dark 
place,  expose  the  other  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  light,  so  that  it  may 
acquire  a  very  slight  change  of  colour,  and  then  lay  it  by  with  the 
former  for  half  an  hour^  the  difference  between  the  two  will  be  much 
more  marked;  and  it  will  increase  from  hour  to  hour,  until  at  length 
the  one  will  have  assumed  a  violet  colour,  while  the  other  retains  its 
original  golden  hue. 

'  It  appears,  also,  from  the  experiments  of  S6nebicr  and  Tessier,  that 
plants  assume  their  natural  colours  in  the  light  which  is  transmitted  by 
blue  glasses,  while  in  a  deep  yellow  light  they  are  blanched  or  etiolatedi 
as  if  they  grew  in  perfect  darkness.' 

We  see  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  general  accuracy  of 
these  experiments ;  and  as  Mr.  von  Goethe  has  remarked  on  occa- 
sion of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  error  respecting  dispersion,  that  an  ex- 
cellent philosopher  may  be  mistaken  in  the  observation  of  a  simple 
fact,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  example  of  Dr.  Seebeck,  who  pro- 
fesses himself  an  Anti-Newtonian,  may  be  sufficient  to  show,  that 
a  bad  theorist  is  sometimes  capable  of  making  correct  and  valuable 
combinations  of  experimental  investigations. 
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nPHE  volnme  before  us,  being  part  of  a  periodical  publication, 
-*-  does  not  naturally  come  within  the  pale  of  our  jurisdiction ; 
but  several  reasons  induce  us  to  think,  that  by  extending  in  it^ 
favour  the  limits  of  our  original  plan  we  shall  render  an  acceptable 
service  to  our  readers. 

To  maintain  the  empire  of  good  taste  at  home  is  doubtless  the 
first  of  our  duties :  but  it  is  also  one,  and  not  the  least  important, 
of  them,  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  the  state  of  learning  in 
foreign  countries,  and  to  promote,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power, 
its  improvement  and  expansion.  The  early  productions  of  an 
obscure  and  illiterate  people  must  ever  afford  matter  of  interest 
to  those  who  love  to  trace  in  the  efforts  of  unassisted  genius  the 
rudiments  of  future  excellence:  but  this  will  be  materially  in- 
creased, when  we  are  called  upon,  as  on  this  occasion,  to  considei 
a  nation,  once  among  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  of  the 
earth,  awakening,  through  a  recollection  of  its  illustrious  origin,  to  a 
sense  of  its  present  degradation,  and  struggling  to  escape  from 
the  intellectual  bondage  in  which  it  has  so  long  been  held. 

Our  interest  was  the  more  strongly  excited  by  the  work  in  ques* 
tion,  as  it  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  made  by  the  mod^nGceeb 
to  turn  the  thoughts  of  their  countrymen  to  original  composiUon. 
Hitherto  their  efforts  have  beep  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
translation,  that  *  great  pest  of  speech,'  as  it  is  called  by  Dr.  John- 
son, which,  far  from  reforming  the  language,  has  rather  tended  to 
irender  its  barbarisms  more  numerous  and  inveterate.  But  con- 
sidering the  prevailing  ignorance  and  absolute  decrepitude  of  the 
nation,  it  was,  perhaps,  most  pmdent  for  those  who  undertook  the 
task  of  reformation  to  begin  by  laying  a  fowidation  of  foreign  ma- 
terials. It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  restoration  or  improve- 
ment of  a  language,  without  previously  diffusing  a  general  taste  for 
literature  amongst  those  by  whom  it  is  spoken.  There  is  a  period 
in  the  education  of  every  one,  when  he  must  be  contented  to  rest 
implicitly  upon  the  opinions  of  others.  We  are  disposed  to  hope 
^hat  the  modern  Greeks  have  already  passed  this  period;  and  that 
henceforth  they  will  continue  to  strengthen  their  minds,  and  to 
amend  their  language,  by  thinking  and  writii^  for  themselves. 

The  Philological  Journal  ^  was  undertaken,'  we  are  told,  'at  the 
instigation,  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Philological  Society 
lately  established  at  Boucorest.  Its  chief  objects  are  to  afford  in- 
formation upon  all  matters  of  science  and  learning, — to  remark 
upon  the  Greek  language,  comparing  the  ancient  and  modem  idioms 

with 
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with  a  view  to  the  purification  of  the  latter, — and  to  notice  such  new 
publications,  whether  in  Greek  or  other  languages,  as  have  any 
connection  with  Greek  literature,  or  tend  in  any  way  to  the  promo- 
tion of  learning.'  The  studious  among  the  Greeks  are  encouraged 
to  contribute  to  the  work  by  the  promise  that  their  lucubrations 
will  be  published  once  a  fortnight  under  the  names,  and  in  the  very 
wonb  of  die  respective  authors. 

The  volume  now  in  our  hands,  the  first  and,  as  we  believe,  the 
only  complete  one  of  the  series  in  this  country,  comprizes  all  the 
numbers  successively  published  in  the  year  1811. 

Of  its  contents  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  is  an 
account  of  the  formation  and  proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society 
of  Boucorest,  which,  as  we  are  informed,  y/ka  set  on  foot  in  July, 
1810,  by  Ignatius,*  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Moldavia  and  Wal* 
lachia,  and  is  composed  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  physicians,  school- 
masters, and  principal  merchants  of  those  two  provinces,  at  that 
time  annexed  to  the  Kussian  empire. 

The  purpose  of  this  society  is  not  merely  to  promote  the  object 
announced  in  the '  Hermes,' but  to  superintend  a  school  (ATKEION) 
previously  established  at  Boucorest,  and  already,  in  November, 
1810,  consisting  of  244  students;  each  of  whom  is  instructed  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  branches  of  learning;  viz.  mathe- 
matics, experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  ichnography,  meta- 
physics, logic,  ethics,  natural  history,  geography,  rhetoric,  poetics, 
history,  archaeology,  as  well  as  in  the  aticient  Greek,  Latin,  French^ 
German,  and  Russian  languages. 

We  will  not  trouble  onr  readers  vnth  the  detailed  account  given 
in  the  ^  Hermes'  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  at  this  respecta- 
ble establishment.  It  will  stiilice,  for  the  credit  of  its  founders,  to 
say,  that  the  discipline  and  plan  of  instruction  laid  down  by  theih 
would  not  suffer  in  a  companson  with  those  of  our  first  schools  and 
universities.  To  consult  the  different  capacities  of  the  pupils — to 
open  the  mind  by  well  regulated  gradations — and  to  stimulate 
exertion  by  the  hope  of  distinction,  rather  than  by  the  fear  of 
punishment,  are  the  leading  principles  of  their  system. 

When  a  scholar  has  completed  one  branch  of  learning,  he  re- 
ceives from  the  master  a  certificate,  which  he  is  to  produce  at  th^ 
f»ublic  examination,  occasionally  held  in  presence  of  the  society, 
f  his  answers  to  the  questions  which  are  put  to  him  on  that  parti- 
cular branch,  are  approved  of,  his  certificate  is  sealed  by  the  presi- 
dent. A  general  certificate,  or  8/irXofc.a,  is  in  like  manner  granted 
to  the  scholar,  who  leaves  the  school  after  having  gone  through  the 
entire  course  of  education  with  credit. 

*  Tbu  prelate  is  a  Lesbian  Greek  of  coDAiderable  talent  and  eniditioD* 
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In  the  regulations  above  mentioned  a  considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  towards  the  means  of  improving  the  langus^, 
and  of  ultimately  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  purity;  and  for  this  end 
very  particular  instructions  are  given  with  respect  to  the  manner 
and  order  in  which  the  classics  are  to  be  read,  and  also  widi 
re^rd  to  translations,  compositions/ &c.  This,  indeed,  forms  the 
pnncipal  theme  not  only  of  many  original  essays  contained  in  the 
'  Hermes,'  but  also  of  most  of  the  speeches  made  at  the  different 
meetings  of  the  Philological  Society. 

And  here  we  propose  to  our  readers  the  novel  entertainment  of  a 
modem  Greek  harangue  addressed  by  the  bishop,  in  his  character 
of  president,  to  the  scholars  of  the  ATKEION,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  puUic  examination:—* 

*  Kv^m  Mmldnrai ! 
<  TOYTO  T^  o^nifta,  qvc^  ri^»  jSXavtli  Uq  iriw  Xxp^Af  Sftf  iTmm  aAXo,  wofi 
9^ooifiu9  iKiiy*^>9  offw  furet  ravra  p/X^fi  9»  yintai*     Aw  (nrrurtu  oX^o  «■#* 

ha  fit  nararetSnra  »|im  evali»2  Ti)$  fi^Mffoflaq.  "Aurv  i  ^{loS,  Stk  ^fM^t 
w^ayu  rag  w^^  vfMfy,  diXii  cag  rtfawaryt  fti«v  nfM^ar  f^i  iafnif.  Ai 
Mwoi  i$9  XnafAarmoat  tit  maXatat  taut  KavpiMiatt  to»  "OhMfiwot  hou  top  n«^ 
naaaiv,  'Exm  SiXifv  vo^ty  jqrir^i^ii  vri^y  ft^o  Xva  rooov  f^yaiXoy  yv^w,  vmt^ 
X%a^9  %\%  TUP  *£v^tfiniy.  "Ay  ot  ^AaSirroM  rq^  BXa;^tac  r*&<i^0'ty  »x«»ei  y«  t»c 
avrr^ofiva'tia'19  i*>c  ixir^  Scrota  Soja  alittog  diXii  iTyai  li*  aprov^,  x««  vd^m 
fttya  itXle(  }ia  riiy  BXa;^tay  !  £1?$  i}/xirQ(trTi  ya  oyofto^S^ri  ^K«i*rf  ivrox^'V* 
tTfiM  •X*'ri  y»  ^ar^i^DTi  ty  r«^»  T^o'oy  X»fA«^^y,  &vi^  01  ir^oyfylri^^«K«  ^Tf 
i»(»a(diiaay.     ^tXori/biiiSvri  Xoivif  y»  f «y«Ti  o^Mi  mc  ev^ai»iOtf  Ttf^^rvf  ^^^^fW* 


ov«iy. 


Tq(  w^etatoi,  uat  rw  iifun^Ary  » 

*  *H  VMTPK  v^o^fUyii  vo^'  v^9  TH9  $iKrUta\9  tik*  x«^  •«  yeyf  k  Wfo^fnifwa 
'  a^*  1 ?,  _i  -^ •rf-k  „/ s    •    /%..^    «.-.r_    *_    _\      /„ 

|4f9«y, 

Tier     .    V  X    ^     ,        ^  .'  .^-.  .   ^  ^     .     .  »-       -^ 

^»5-i30'iy;  ^yiri^  vXa^avQy  SMoti  o»  ^onr;  ««»  avfumo^^roi  tmv  'OXt/|4vi9yi«^y  !'* 

TCs 

*  Yomig  Gentlemen, 

The  BYsteiD  which  you  now  see  established  in  the  adiool  is  but  a  prelude  to  further 
proceedings.  Of  you  nothing  more  is  required  than  diligence,  labour,  subrai&sioa  to 
jour  masters,  and  good  morals,  whereby  you  may  prore  yourselves  worthy  disciples  of 
philosophy.  Tliis  band,  which  now  blesses  your  progress,  will  one  day  crown  yoe 
with  laurel.  Hie  muses  have  not  forgotten  their  ancient  atKKles  on  the  sammits  of 
Olympus  and  Parnassus.  Thither,  after  having  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe,  tbcy  1 
will  once  more  return*  And  if  the  students  of  Wallachia  are  able  to  keep  pace  widi 
them,  what  eternal  renown  will  they  not  acquire,  what  glory  for  Wallachia!  Vos, 
indeed,  may  be  called  truly  fortunate,  who  have  to  run  this  illustrious  career  to  whidi 
your  fathers  were  not  summoned.  Strive,  therefore,  to  sliew  yooiselvei  worthy  of  this 
heavenly  gif>,  and  of  our  patronage  and  labours. 

From  you  your  country  expects  the  improvemeht  of  its  condition,  to  you  your  parests 
look  for  consolation  in  their  old  age.  By  labour  and  industry  akme  you  can  prove 
your  gratitude  both  to  vour  country  and  to  your  parents.  Oh  may  your  country  om 
^y  see  you  crowuod  witblaurcl  1  May  your  parents  and  your  fcSow  cWxtts  enjoy  the 

jsrtc 
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This  volume  abounds  also  with  notioes  of  new  editions  of  the 
Greek  classics,  of  translations  from  some  of  the  most  approved 
modem  works,  both  literary  and  scientific,  in  the  different  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  of  some  original  writings.  We  are  assured 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  attending  these  publications  is 
defrayed  by  a  few  public-spirited  individuals. 

The  rest  is  taken  up  with  a  variety  of  essays,  from  different  per- 
sons, under  the  heads  of  rhetoric,  general  history  of  arts  and 
sciences,  medicme,  natural  philosophy,  poetics,  philology.  The 
latter  subject  is  treated  exclusively  with  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Romaic  lai^age,  and  to  its  means  of  improvement. 

The  severest  critic  must  confess,  that  whatever  these  composi- 
tions  may  want  on  the  side  of  ingenuity  or  argument,  is  amply  sup- 
plied by  honest  zeal  and  national  enthusiasm.  And  although  the 
learned  Greeks  appear  to  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  most  eligible 
process  for  restoring  the  debased  metal  to  its  original  standard  of 
purity,  they  all  agree  that  their  language  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  Greek;  a  point,  upon  which  the  Society  of  Boucorest,  at  their 
■ecopd  meeting,  came  to  the  following  decision,  which  we,  o{* 
/Stt^o^j,  can  hardly  presume  to  set  aside  without  hesitation. 

^  The  language  now  spoken  is  not  modern,  as  the  Europeans  term  it^ 
bnt  the  anciebt  dialect,  called  i  Ke»fii,  which  is  proved  hy  the  usage  of 
writers,  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  and,  indeed,  it  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  old  Ionic.  It  is  a  national  language  which  has 
long  since  undergone  great  change,  arising  from  political  circum* 
stances,  and  of  which  the  idiom  is  not  inferior  to  the  Attic.  Where- 
fore there  is  nothing  in  it  essentially  barbarous,  or  that  ought  to  be 
rejected,  except  some  few  barbarous,  that  is  foreign,  expressions, 
which  have  been  introduced  by  intercourse  with  many  other  nations. 
Although  the  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  have  been  severer  than  those  of 
the  Italians,  the  Hellenic  language  has  not  suffered  like  the  Latin, 
which  has  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Italy,  and  is  found  only  among  the 
learned ;  whereas  the  former,  though  uncultivated  for  so  many  ages,  is 
still  spoken  by  an  entire  people.' 

Some  persons  will,  perhaps,  be  as  much  startled  at  thb  assertion 
as  the  worthy  citizen,  who,  on  landing  at  Calab,  discovered  that 
French  was  fluently  spoken  by  the  children  in  the  streets.  Strange, 
however,  as  it  may  appear,  such  is  the  fact,  although  we  will  not 
go  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  Greek  of  Pera  is  quite  as  pure 
as  that  spoken  at  the  assemblies  of  Aspasia. 

To  enter  into  all  the  details  with  which  the  subject  abounds,  and 
to  deduce  historically  the  gradual  decline  of  the  Hellenic  language 
from  its  original  purity  to  its  present  corrupted  state,  would  re- 

same  pleasure  and  delight  which  was  formerly  partidpated  by  those  whose  relations 
Myd  children  were  victorious  in  the  Olympic  games  ! 
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quire  much  more  time  and  leamisg  than  we  can  bestow  upon  it, 
besides  carrying  us  a  great  way  beyond  our  aocustomed  limits. 
Qur  remarks  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  mere  index  to  some 
more  elaborate  work;  and,  indeed,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  this 
hiteredting  subject  will  ere  loi^  be  presented  to  the  public,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  importance. 

As  language  is  the  expression  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  will  natu- 
rally follow  the  intellectual  improvement  or  depravation  of  the  oooh 
munity  speaking  it,  it  is  no  wonder,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  suc- 
ceeding ages,  during  which  the  Greeks  have  been  exposed  to  every 
vicissitude  most  calculated  to  vitiate  and  debase  human  nature,  that 
their  language  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  extremity  as  diem- 
aelves: — ^yet,  in  neither  case,  is  the  identity  impaired.  The  edifice 
is,  indeed,  fallen,  but  the  original  materials  remain,  and  skiUiil 
architects  are  only  wanting  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  form  and 
proportions* 

What  some  writers  have  termed  dialects  of  the  Romaic,  are  in 
fact  only  so  many  modifications  of  its  corruption,  and  these  are  as 
various  as  the  different  circumstances  and  accidents  of  sitnatioo 
into  which  the  individuals  adopting  them  are  thrown.  A  thousand 
specimens  of  the  laneuage,  as  it  is  written  and  spoken,  might  be 
given,  without  its  being  possible  to  fix  upon  any  single  one  as  the 
true  standard.  The  fact  is,  there  can  be  no  standard  but  the  old 
Hellenic,  which  is,  indeed,  the  most  decisive  proof  that  the  lan- 
guage b  not  essentially  new,  but  only  in  a  state  of  corruption. 

Tlie  chief  variation  observable  in  the  declension  of  nouns  con- 
sists in  the  substitution  of  the  accusative  case  with  the  prepondon 
eI$,  for  the  old  dative,  the  use  of  which,  in  common  conversation, 
would  seem  pedantic,  though  it  is  not  unfrequently  employed  bj 
persons  of  education  in  their  letters. 

In  some  instances  the  place  of  the  original  nominative  has  been 
usurped  by  the  accusative,  or  its  distinctive  termination  has  been 
dropped,  or  changed  for  another;  as  ^  ywmxa  for  ^  ywti ;  rs  xt^aXt 
for  TO  xe^oAiov,  Scc. 

The  accusative  wMi  the  preposition  Sari  is  continually  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  Latin  ablative;  as,  enro  rijv  ttoXiv,  ab,  or,  ex  urbt» 
The  genitive,  which  the  ancients  employed  in  the  same  sense,  is  now 
only  made  use  of  in  a  strictly  possessive  sense;  as,  4  4^X^  ^^ 

But  the  most  objectionable  abuse  is  that  which  has  crept  into 
the  nominative  plural  of  feminine  nouns,  where  the  article  al  i« 
chaitged  into  the  dative  tms  ;  4  yvvaixa,  for  instance,  makes  in  the 
nominative  plural,  rat$  yv9atxt$.  In  addition  to  this  the  ancient  ter- 
i^unation  of  the  same  case  is  always  converted  into  if  or  als ;  as  « 
/xM-tfi  into  reus  fttf<r«^  or  fufo-ais* 

He 
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Tke  dedension  of  masculine  nouns  in  the  nominative  plural  is 
marked  by  an  equal  peculiarity.  Thus  6  ^mtvoIi};,  (a  t^tle.now 
applied  only  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,)  which,  according  to 
the  old  rules,  would  make  6i  Se^iro7«i,  produces  the  sonorous  appel«* 
lation  of  6i  tfrrolaSr;,  and  the  genitive^  in  conformity  to  this  eiam- 
pie,  is  lengthened  out  into  rm  decrwdJaSmr.* 

Most  foreign  names,  whether  of  persons  or  things,  when  adopted 
by  the  Greeks,  are  made  to.  undergo  the  same  corrupt  regiilations. 
Indeed^  in  this  respect  they  are  not  more  despotic  than  their  foff»- 
fathers,  or  the  modem  Gauls,  whose  arts  of  torture  on  this  head  are 
as  remarkable  as  their  other  ingenious  qualities. 

Of  this  we  cannot  give  a  better  example  than  those  which  are 
contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  Greek  newspaper,  pub- 
lishedat  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  EAAHNIROS  THA£rPA4K)Sy 
f  The  Grecian  Telegraph.' 

rev  n^iyyivof-'Pfy^rrei;^  on  i^fttlx^   to   vof^a/Mrror  »ar^  Te^<  i«rir^«ovo 
*  "At^^  tvytjnti  nai  MiX^^i !  ic.  r.  X. 


S  ji  BQfi^tmhoi  (Wbitbread,  pronounced  Vitvray-itbios)  iX«Xi»0-f  ha  mv 
vvoi]/Uiir  rov  voXi/mv  /mta^v  AyyXiaK  '^a^  A^ai^ miSc  k.  t.  A. 

^l^Kcufiiai  IK  TO  diAT^v  xar»  mt  f^o'^ayns'Ktar^rM  Q:  ish-Shamble  street. ) 

In .  considering  the  verbs,  yn^  shall  be  obhged  to  notice  a  much 
^preater  variety  of  barbarous  inuo  vatious.  The  use  of  the  dual  number 
IS  exploded.  All  the  nice  distinctions  so  laboriously  arranged  by 
the  ancient  grammarians,  the  delicate  shades  of  first  and  second 
future,  the  paulo  post  futunim,  first  and  second  aorist,  the  par- 
ticiples, &c.  &c.  are  entirely  obliterated.  The  present  tense  and 
the  first  aorist,  with  a  very  slight  variation,  alone  stand  erect,  like 
single  columns,  amid  the  general  ruin,  it  is  in  the  substitute 
adopted  for  the  future,  and  the  preterperfect  and  preterpluperfect 
tenses  that  the  change  is  most  deplorable,  and  in  it  we  see  a  very 
near  approach  to  the  idioms  of  modem  Europe  by  the  adoption 
pf  the  verbs  ^eAa>  and  l^w^  as  auxiliaries. 

Take  the  regular  verb  yf&^m  for  example. 

In  the  present  tense  indicative  the  only  difference  is  in  the  third 
person  plural,  where  ypiptnf  is  put  for  ypa^v<ri. 

The  several  modes  of  expressing  a  past  action  are, 

1 .  "Eiypwffm,  which  varies  from  the  old  aorbtus  primus  only  in 

*  We  now  speak  of  the  language  as  used  by  the  Tulgar.  In  the  addrass  quot^  m 
•  former  jmit  of  tkia  srtida^  tb«  andeAt  ssage  M  fMia-mi  U  pimittd. 
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the  penultimate  of  the  second  person  plural;  eypa^ftlf,  standing  fo# 

2.  "Exooypi^u  or  yfi^ttj  I  have  written. 

3.  *'Etxct  ypi^H  or  ypi^iif  I  had  written. 

In  these  last  cases  the  auxiliary  verb  alone  is  conjugated,  the  new 
invented  participle  of  the  principal  verb  retaining,  unchanged,  its- 
barbarous  form  throughout. 

The  future  and  conditional  are  formed  nearly  upon  the  same 
imperfect  model,  by  means  of  die  verb  tixoo. — ^Thus, 

Af  Aw  I  "^^^ST  or  '^^^j.*  \  used  indiflferently,  according  to  each  per- 
son's taste,  expresses,  I  shall  or  will  write: — ^l^eXa  ypifw  or  yp&fu, 
&c.  »I  would  or  should  write. 

But  in  conunon  conversation  or  careless  writing,  ^,  a  particle 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  b  used,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
in  the  place  of  ^ixm.  In  this  case  the  principal  verb  i^  conjugated. 
Thus,  ^cL  ypafcu,  Ivdll  write;  ^a  yfifav^  tliey  will  write. 

The  above  is  all  that  has  survived  of  the  indicative  mood.  The 
remaining  moods,  with  the  exception  of  the  infinitive,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  still  mpre  defective. 

The  following  extract  from  Koray  furnishes  us  with  an  example 
in  point: — Mifrs  ra  irapaSiiy(jLcilx  ravta,  /x^rr  ^  ao'^sviff  juw  ^avi 
ij^ekotv  hc^ui  IxavA  voL  heyelpaxrtv  etg  jxi/ti}0'iy  reov  xotXav  ro  yivog,  haff 
^  &c.  where  ^^iXav  licr^ai  takes  the  place  of  what,  in  the  ancient 
language,  would  have  been  expressed  by  the  present  or  futurt 
optative  of  the  substantive  verb  eijxi  ;  and  voi  hsyntpeoa-iv  (in  die 
Subjunctive)  performs  the  part  of  the  old  infinitive  Sisyei^eiv.  In 
fact  it  is  almost  solely  in  this  instance  that  die  subjunctive  is  used, 
and  we  presume  it  is  so  in  obedience  to  its  governing  particle  fi^ 
which  is  evidendy  a  corruption  of  iva. 

The  imperative  has  but  one  tense  of  which  the  second  persons 
singular  and  plural  are  the  same  as  formerly.  The  remaining 
persons  are  expressed  by  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  present 
indicative  preened  by  the  particle  o^,  ex . — a^  ypa^ovv  for  ypec^eWov. 

The  potential  is  marked  by  a  new  auxihary  which  is  altoge* 
ther  of  spurious  and  uncertam  extraction,  hiMsapm  or  e/x0op«fuu, 
and  is  an  equivalent  for  lova^uu.  In  its  various  inflections,  such  as 
ipumopScoif  I  could,  it  follows  rules  peculiar  to  itself.  So  also  does 
die  substantive  verb  hfxi,  which  is  even  still  more  irr^ular.  Simi- 
lar variations  are  observable  in  the  passive  voice.  But  as  our 
object  is  rather  to  awaken  curiosity  than  to  satisfy  it,  we  shall  pass 
over  many  particulars  worthy  of  mention  elsewhere,  and  close  this 
part  of  our  subject  with  a  few  words  on  the  colloquial  peculiarities 
l>f  the  Romaic  tongue. 

These  peculiariues  are  different,  in  different  parts  of  the  Turkish 

empirt. 
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empire.  Almost  every  society  has  a  set  of  corrupt  phrases  pecu« 
liar  to  itself.  At  one  place  the  habits  of  civil  and  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  masters  of  the  country  have  introduced  many 
Turkish  words  and  expressions.  At  another  the  language  has 
taken  its  complexion  from  the  French  or  Italian  interlopers  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood.  At  a  third,  particularly  in  the  Fanal  at 
Constantinople,  a  greater  acquaintance  with  the  classical  authors  of 
antiquity  has  given  to  conversation  a  higher,  and,  perhaps,  a  more 
correct,  tone.  The  diversity  is  most  striking  at  Smyrna,  in  the 
Ionian  islands,  and  in  those  of  the  Archipelago,  where  commerce 
and  the  vicinity  of  foreign  nations  facilitate  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption. In  short,  to  use  the  comparison  of  Koray,  the  modem 
Greek,  as  it  is  found  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  resembles  the  gar- 
aneot  of  Minerva  patched  with  the  rags  of  Irus.  To  seek  it  in  the 
form  most  approaching  to  the  ancient,  we  ought  probably  to  repair 
to  some  of  those  sequestered  spots  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Greece,  whiSh  from  ttieir  remoteness  and  insignificancy  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  prying  eye  of  the  antiquary  no  less  than  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer.  This  is  an  investigation  to  which  we  think  the  diligence 
and  curiosity  of  our  excursive  countrymen  might  be  profitably 
directed.* 

Tlie  translation  of  Goldoni  would  supply  us  with  innumerable 
examples  of  the  sort  of  barbarism  to  which  we  have  just  alluded; 
but  we  conceive  that  the  relation  of  a  few  instances  which  have 
come  under  ourown  immediate  notice  will  answer  the  purpose  still 
better. 

A  young  lady  of  Pera  confiding  to  another  her  reasons  for  dis- 
liking one  of  her  admirers,  expressed  herself  in  these  words:  N« 
X^f^  ^0  jMoIia  fbtf,  djanunif  Ssv  hiuKHfw  va  roy  sqfriro ;  reroioy  mpan" 
data  $fy  el8a  vole,  kou  va  its  voo  njv  a^ijtcia,  l^f i  roug  gambes  r^aSe;. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  short  sentence  is  mdebted  to  no 
less  than  three  foreign  languages.    The  answer  was  worthy  of  it : 


*  Not  long  ago  we  should  have  expressed  bur  unqualified  regret  at  the  scanty  ^nfor* 
mtion  afforded  us  respecting  the  modem  Greeks  bj  those  who  have  visited  the  eAstem 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  most  of  our  travellers  we  have  heard  only  a  talt 
twice  told,  that  they  are  degraded  and  oppressed ; 

'  pulli  viles  nati  infeJicibus  ovis ;' 
and  the  only  care  seems  to  be  to  retort  upon  them  the  title  of  barbarians,  which  their 
macestOTS  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  all  other  nations  of  the  world.  But  latterly  soma 
iiistances  of  a  belter-directed  seal  have  appeared,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  seem 
In  a  fair  way  of  rising  to  something  like  a  level  with  the  inanimate  relics  that  surromid 
them.  To  Mr.  Hobbouse,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  the  country  is  indebted  for  many  yaluablo 
facts,  and  many  iutelHgent  observations  illustrative  of  their  preseut  state,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  example  of  those  gentlemen  will  not  be  long  without  followers. 
Much  remains  to  be  learnt :  and  in  proportion  as  we  are  assured  that  the  Greeks  im- 
prove, and  are  likely  still  further  to  improve,  we  become  aiixioui  for  meaju  of  watch-, 
tng-  their  progress,  and  calculating  the  chances  of  their  success. 

P  F  3  Ax, 
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Axf  xoxoMc/bbif,  Ti  iL8  Xt;  n  mortifieatziime  Si«  tw  tai[U¥w.  ri  mUeti 
OTtf  t^ti  va  tftt&ui  o^v  da  itxBu  ru  seniimenta  o-ir. 

The  following  is  in  the  style  of  the  polite  circles  of  Zsnte:  O 
milordos  OT0  /xd  erecomanderistekale  ijxfcv  §800  fnjfi^pei ;  fui  euyaiwoylae^ 
aero  to  (th}?!,  ti;^ff  ti)v  sbentoura  va  glistraij  leeu  ecascarhe  luiw^ 
xa)  wnourt  TO  braccio  rtf . 

The  next  examples  are  of  a  more  favourable  sort.  A  Greek 
boatman,  meeting  an  old  friend  who,  he  thought,  had  died  of  Ae 
plague,  exclaimed — Ylotev  ipx^tral  a^vf  8cv  oaretoamsi  Oxh  fx'y 
iytKeuret  tov  x^f^y  ^^  ^®  i^ply*  It  may  here  be  observed  duit 
the  negative  particle  Sev,  evidently  a  corruption  of  tfSw,  has  usurped 
the  place  of  a  or  9x. 

A  Greek  of  the  Morea,  pointing  to  the  pearh  and  rubies  which 
adorned  the  dress  of  a  Pasha,  infiimous  for  his  extortions,  exclaim- 
ed— Us  Tu  iaxpuct  xai  ro  aijxa  rq;  ExXaSb^/  Behold  the  tears  and 
blood  of  Greece  ! 

A  Cephaloniote  sailor,  upon  being  asked  what  sort  of  treatment 
he  had  experienced  on  board  a  Turkish  ship  of  war,  replied — O 
0to;  Ssf  §fi/ifOfn  va  ft^pi}^r«i^  ^ktoui  om  i^oya.  '  Heavem  eanr 
not  number  the  cudgellings  that  I  have  swallowed*  Here  the  most 
prominent  corruption  is  the  applicaUon  of  vim,  which,  from  a  mere 
adverb  of  place,  is  exalted  mto  a  relative  as  universal  in  its  ac- 
ceptation as  the  Italian  che,  or  our  that. 

With  respect  to  accent  and  pronunciation,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  a 
fair  standard  by  which  to  decide  die  claims  of  the  modem  Greeb 
to  correctness.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  one  in  our  imperfect 
means  of  ascertaining  ancient  usage ;  and  to  refer  them  to  our  own 
practice  is  at  once  to  condemn  them  unheard.  Our  learned 
professors  will  say  they  must  themselves  be  right  because  they  are 
impartial ;  the  Greeks  will  assert  the  contrary  because  the  language 
is  their  own.  We  are  disposed  however  to  think-that  the  former 
approach  nearest  to  the  truth  on  the  side  of  accent,  and  the  latter 
on  that  of  pronunciation;  and  that  Homer,  ^rere  he  to  come  to  life, 
vtrould  be  as  much  surprized  at  hearing  his  famous  mXv^XAiffSois 
pronounced  poloojloisboio  by  us,  as  at  finding  it  called  poRfieestiif 
by  his  unmusical  descendants.  The  accentual  marks  remain  exactly 
as  they  were,  but  they  have  survived  to  the  destruction  of  metrical 
harmony;  for,  in  reading  poetry,  the  modem  Greeks  lay  a  most 
indiscriminate  and  unrelenting  stress  on  every  accentuated  syllable; 
and  in  their  own  poetical  compositions  they  have  entirely  abandoned 
the  ancient  metres,  for  rhyme  and  jingle. 

A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  modem  way  of 
pronouncing  the  letters. 

«  is  always  broad,  as  in  glass, 
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1)^  i,  9$f  01^  V,  have  all  the  same  power^  namely,  that  of  our 
double  e. 

6u  is  like  ay  in  Aay,  moj^,  &c. 

8  is  pronounced  like  oo  in  hoop. 

auy  and  tu,  are,  according  to  position,  either  afj  ef,  or  at;,  ev. 

P  is  sounded  like  our  v.  The  Roman  6  has  no  corresponding 
letter  in  the  Romaic  alphabet,  and  is  expressed  by  the  awkivaid 
combination  of  jimt  :  for  instance.  Bob  in  modem  Greek  would 
be  (Mro(»^;  mpomp. 

y  is  a  slight  guttural;  x  ^^J  ^  represented  by  ch  hard;  S  is  M 
hard,  as  in  that;  our  d  is  expressed  by  v1. 

eo  is  confounded  with  o,  and  pronounced  like  ouro.  The  rest  of 
the  alphabet  is  pronounced  in  Greece  as  in  England. 

From  the  language  ^of  the  modem  Greeks,  and  their  recent  at- 
tempts to  improve  it,  our  thoughts  are  involuntarily  led  to  the  con- 
templation of  what  must  chiefly  determine  die  success  of  those 
attempts — their  political  condition,  and  the  probability  of  amend- 
ment on  that  side.  This  is  no  new  subject.  For  many  years, 
much  longer  perhaps  than  the  Greeks  themselves  have  entertained 
any  settl^  hope  or  thought  of  change,  the  principal  governments 
of  Europe  have  continually  nursed,  or  viewed  as  practicable,  the 
project  of  redeeming  them  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turks. 
There  is  little  doubt,  that  the  Empress  Catherine,  when  she  gave 
the  name  of  Constantine  to  the  youngest  of  her  grandsons,  in- 
tended to  designate  him  as  the  future  emperor  of  Greece.  Nor 
is  it  surprbing  that  the  splendid  ambition  of  restoring  to  light  and 
life  and  liberty,  a  country  endeared  to  all  but  its  oppressors,  by 
such  great  and  tender  recollections,  should  have  thrown  a  veil  over 
its  reeil  motive — the  lust  of  empire.  To  this  enthusiasm  we  nmst 
in  charity  refer  the  various  singular  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  from  time  to  time,  as  fair  and  honourable  instruments 
of  effecting  so  specious  a  purpose. 

Hitherto,  the  only  power  that  has  decidedly  developed  its  de- 
sign, far  from  improving  the  condition  of  the  Greeks,  or  clear- 
ing the  way  for  their  emancipation,  has  left  them  after  a  bloody 
and  disastrous  struggle, — with  fresh  difBcuities  to  encounter,  and 
increased  sufferings  to  endure.  The  effects  of  an  unsuccessful  in- 
•urrection  must  ever  be  to  render  the  oppressed  more  painfully 
alive  to  their  subjection,  and  to  exasperate  the  jealousy  of  the  op- 
pressors. In  addition  to  these  natural  results  both  Turks  and 
Greeks  have  retained  an  equal  apprehension  of  Russian  inter- 
ference. 

The  French,  under  their  successive  forms  of  government,  repub- 
lican and  despotic,  have  been  obliged  to  make  their  views  in  tins 
quarter  subordinate  to  the  grand  scheme  of  universal  dominion. 

Fi4  '  Even 
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Even  '  in  their  high  and  palmy  state'  they  could  find  no  omvenient 
opportunity  for  throwing  off  the  mask.  Intermediate  obstacles 
were  to  be  removed ;  and  the  successor  of  Charlemagne  was  not 
to  advance  to  the  throne  of  Constantine  but  over  a  continent  pre- 
viously submitted  to  his  will.  Buonaparte's  extempore  and  abor- 
tive attempt,  during  his  Egyptian  campaign,  to  erect  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  the  Morea,  may  be  discarded  from  the  calculation. 
To  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  Porte,  to  conciliate  and  make  them« 
selves  necessary  to  the  Greeks,  to  multiply  their  points  of  con- 
nection with  the  country,  and,  to  use  a  revolutionary  phrase,  tra^ 
vailler  les  esprits^  is  all  they  have  yet  ventured  to  do.  That  they 
have  been  in  a  great  degree  successful,  partly  owing  to  their  own 
address  and  the  natural  influence  of  power,  and  more,  perliaps,  to 
the  unfavourable  impression  created  by  others,  is  not  to  be  demed. 
They  seem,  in  general,  to  have  the  faculty  of  assimilating  tbenn 
selves  with  foreigners  more  readily  than  any  other  nation ;  and  if, 
in  their  designs  upon  Greece,  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  a 
common  religion,  like  the  Russians,  they  have  found,  perhaps,  a 
more  available  one  in  the  diffusion  of  their  language.  Widi  the 
Greeks,  too,  upon  whom,  from  long  habits  of  subserviency,  for- 
bearing and  respectful  manners  are,  for  the  most  part,  thrown 
away,  their  high  imposing  toi^e,  that  last  miserable  remnant  of 
abused  liberty,  is  not  without  its  effect.  It  is  quite  amusing  to 
see  the  style  of  sovereignty  which  the  meanest  of  the  French  vice- 
consuls  in  the  Levant  assume  in  every  transaction  with  the  natives, 
even  with  the  officers  of  the  Porte.  Tlie  Christians  are  treated 
with  a  tone  of  lofty  condescendii^  protection;  the  Turks  widi  the 
most  insolent  presumption.  And  though  it  may  not  be  strange 
that  the  former  should  find  their  account  in  being  so  protected,  yet 
it  is  not  a  little  singulav  that  the  faithful,  who  are  themselves  no 
l^etail-dealers  in  big  words,  should  bear  such  conduct  with  any  de- 
gree of  patience:  nevertheless,  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  certifih 
cate  issued  from  any  consular  chancery,  with  Sa  Majesti  UEm* 
pereur  et  Roi,  in  large  letters  at  the  top,  and  the  Imperial  Es^Ie 
displayed  with  corresponding  majesty  at  the  bottom,  is  sufficient  to 
shelter  die  most  bare-faced  acts  of  fraud  and.  piracy  fr^m  the  in- 

Siiries  of  the  Turkish  officers.  '  We  are  bappy,  however,  to  learn, 
at  the  present  Sultan  has,  on  several  occasions,  shewn  himself  far 
from  blind  to  the  insidious  designs  of  the  French.  A  year  or  two 
ago  he  adopted  one  of  the  most  effectual  measures  to  check  their 
progress,  by  prohibiting  the  French  ambassadors,  in  common  with 
the  representatives  of  other  courts,  at  Constantinople,  from  grant- 
ing protections  to  any  of  his  subjects ;  a  privilege  which  had  opened 
to  them  as  wide  a  field  of  abuse  as  could  be  imagined. 
The  English  and  Austrian  govemmeuts  have  generally  pursued  a 

similar 
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similar  Ime  of  conduct  yviih  respect  to  the  Greek  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  Whedier  from  the  real  moderation  of  their  views,  or  from 
a  consciousness  that  in  the  scramble  of  partition,  France  and  Rus^ 
sia  would  have  greater  means  of  aggrandisement  than  themselves, 
they  seem  to  have  been  content  wiui  counteracting  their  respective 
rivals,  on  the  one  hand  by  exciting  and  sustaining  the  vigilance  of 
the  Porte,  and  on  the  other  by  encouraging  an  opposite  interest 
among  the  Greeks ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that,  as  far  as 
we  have  heard,  England  has  not  to  reproach  herself  with  ever  hav- 
ing courted  the  condescensions  of  the  Porte  by  any  such  treachery 
as  that  which  characterized  the  surrender  of  the  patriotic  and  un- 
fortunate Riga. 

It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  subject  without  being  met  by  a 
consideration  which,  natural  and  obvious  as  it  seems,  has,  never- 
theless, been  sometimes  strangely  overlooked.  When  we  talk  so 
freely  about  the  subversion  of  the  Mahometan  empire  in  Europe, 
are  we  quite  sure  that  we  are  not  reckoning  without  our  host,  and 
that  Montesquieu's  prediction  of  its  durability  is  not  as  correct  at 
thb  time  as  it  is  now  proved  to  have  been  in  his  ovm  ?  Even 
when  the  Turkish  power,  consolidated  by  a  succession  of  great 
princes,  was  most  formidable  to  Europe,  many,  who  had  op- 
portimities  of  inspecting  it  closely,  observed,  with  satisfaction,  that, 
gorgeous  as  it  was  without,  the  main  principle  of  its  subsistence 
was  one  of  weakness  and  comiption.  But  the  pleasure  of  this 
discovery  was  checked  by  another  of  very  different  result.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  the  empire  of  the  infidels  would  find  in  the 
jealousies  and  contentions  of  the  Christian  world  a  cheap  and  last- 
mg  security  against  the  effects  of  internal  rottenness.  *  The  di- 
visions of  the  neighbouring  states  are  the  ramparts  of  the  Turkish 
empire,'  was  an  observation  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  one  of 
our  early  and  most  able  ambassadors  at  the  Porte.  The  Sultan, 
as  it  seemed,  had  only  to  soften  the  great  precept  of  Mahomet, 
.which  prescribes  to  his  followers  a  system  of  incessant  aggression 
and  boundless  usurpation,  into  the  milder  policy  of  obstinate  de- 
fence, and  preservation  of  territory,  in  order  to  render  his  throne 
as  solid  as  it  was  formidable. 

That  the  above-mentioned  cause  continues  to  operate  with  una-  , 
bated  force,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  revolutions 
of  power,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Of  this  the  conduct  of 
Austria  during  the  last  negociations  between  the  Courts  of  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Constantinople  affords  a  sufiicient  proof.  And  if 
Russia  has  been  allowed,  from  time  to  time,  to  nibble  off  the  ex- 
tremities of  her  gigantic  neighbour,  that  limited  success  may  be 
attributed  rather  to  the  opinion  of  its  insignificancy,  and  to  the  ex- 
traordinary convulsions  of  Europe^  than  to  any  such  alteration  iq 
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the  views  of  other  states  as  may  be  expected  to  fadlitate  her  fur* 
ther  progress.  In  proportion  as  France  subsides  towards  her  an- 
cient limits,  a  jealous  and  watchful  attention  will  naturally  be  di*- 
rected  to  the  North.  Even  the  remotest  nations  will  not  look 
with  indifference  to  an  empire  which  has  grown,  under  ^  most 
depressing  circumstances,  and  the  revenues  of  whose  government^ 
like  Pharaoh's  treasury  in  the  years  of  famine,  increased  prodigi** 
oiisly  during  the  stagnation  of  commerce  that  followed  the  peace 
of  lllsit. 

Be&ides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  European  Turkey  pos- 
sesses by  nature  abundant  means  of  defence.  Of  these,  not  to 
enter  inta  a  description  of  the  country  between  the  Danube  and 
the  plains  of  Adrianople,  some  notion  may  be  formed  when  we 
remember  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  the  Grand  Vizir,  Jusof 
Pasha,  during  the  campaign  of  1810,  resisted  the  Russian  troops 
by  the  strength  of  his  position  at  Shumla ;  and  more  particularlj 
when  it  is  known  that^  in  the  following  autumn,  in  consef|ueuee  of 
General  Kutusoff's  skilful  manoeuvres,  tbei  Vizir's  effective  army 
was  for  some  time  reduced  to  10,000  men — nay,  prolmbly  to  half 
that  number.  There  was  no  other  army  between  Rudabuk  and  the 
Capital.  But  the  bulwarks  of  nature  intervened ;  and  as  the  whole 
male  population  in  Turkey,  Jews  and  Christians  excepted,  is  always 
armed,  the  Russians  might  justly  be  unwilling  to  provoke  and  to 
encounter  the  last  convulsive  struggles  of  a  nation  of  fanatics, 
without  a  very  mucli  larger  force,  both  naval  and  military,  than  they 
were  then  able  to  employ  in  that  direction.  On  the  Dalmatian 
side,  the  country  is  very  strong  and  difl^lt  of  access — barrien  of 
rugged  improductive  mountains,  peopled  by  a  hardy  and  warlike 
race,  whose  governors,  disobedient  as  they  are  in  ordinary  timet, 
•would  still  be  ready  enough  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  rally  loiuid 
the  fountain-head  whence  they  derive  their  authority. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  Tuiitish  empire  can  have 
no  patent  of  eternity;  in  common  with  the  mighty  of  other  times, 
its  days  are  numbered ;  and  sooner  or  later,  let  the  manner  and  the 
causes  be  what  they  will,  the  period  of  dissolution  must  come. 
The  dear-bought  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  will  have 
been  most  lamentably  wasted  upon  us  if  we  do  not  endeavour  to 
prepare  for  eveiy  important  event  within  the  range  of  reasonable 
probability. 

Those  who  fondly  imagine  that  the  Greeks  require  only  the  re- 
moval of  the  Turkish  yoke  to  start  up  at  once  into  a  ready-made 
power,  can  be  but  little  acquainted  with  the  state  of  that  people, 
and  still  less  with  the  history  of  mankind.  In  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world  the  principle  of  elasticity,  at  first  overpowered,  is 
9ubsequently  reversed  in  its  direction  by  protracted  compression; 

and 
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and  the  oatkin  "wUcfa,  at  one  period,  has  sunk  '  with  compttkhm 
and  laborious  flight/  at  another  has  found  the  task  of  reascending 
equally  diffiddt,  and  equally  repugnant  to  its  disposition.  But  the 
Greeks  were  prepared  for  centuries  of  the  most  grinding  subiec* 
tion  by  many  previous  years  of  gradual  debasement ;  and  their 
living  tomb  was  not  thoroughly  closed  upon  them  by  the  hand  of 
the  conqueror  until  they  were  almost  accustomed,  if  not  reconciled, 
to  their  fete  by  a  long  series  of  sufferings  and  disgraces. 

We  have  too  mudi  respect  for  the  prevaihng  enthusiasm  con** 
ceming  Greece,  of  which  we  also  in  moments  of  feeling  and  ex- 
alted fency  have  partaken,  to  examine  how  far  the  present  race  of 
inhabitants  is  entitled  to  compassion  as  the  descendants  of  those 
immortal  heroes  and  sages  who  opened  the  paths  of  glory  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  Let  the  veil  of  sentiment  and  imagination, 
wth  all  its  blooming  tissue,  still  rest  upon  them.  It  is  enough  that 
they  till  the  same  soil;  that  they  breathe  the  same  air,  and  speak 
a  lai^age,  if  not  exactly  the  same,  yet  one  which,  even  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay,  has  preserved  a  mournful  resemblance  of  its  un- 
rivalled parent.  It  is  enough,  exclusive  of  these  tender  claims 
upon  our  sympathy,  that  they  who  dwell  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  are  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  no  confr- 
anon  oppressor.  Our  only  business,  at  preiwnt,  is  with  their  capa- 
bility of  becomings  either  vrith  or  without  assistance  from  abroad, 
an  independent  body-politic. 

It  is  not  at  this  period,  when  the  snblimest  example  of  what 
may  be  done  by  national  courage,  unanimity  and  perseverance,  is 
swelHng  into  perfection  before  our  eyes,  that  die  efforts  of  a  nation 
in  bdiaif  of  its  freedom  can  be  undervalued.  But  let  the  situa- 
tion of  Spain,  when  invaded  by  France,  be  compared  with  that  of 
Greece.  The  former,  with  all  the  recollections  of  independence 
fresh  about  it,  embodied  by  the  habits  of  ancient  establishment, 
impaired,  indeed,  in  its*  energies,  but  retaining  the  subsistence  and 
regularity  of  its  original  constitution ;  having  to  cope  widi  only  a 
part  of  the  military  force  of  its  assailant,  and  preserving  much, 
perhaps  the  most  important,  of  its  resources  untouched,  some  even 
secure  from  attack :  the  latter,  with  no  incentive  but  suffering,  and 
the  fame  of  a  remote  ancestry ;  with  the  whole  bulk  and  body  of 
its  oppressors,  civil  as  well  as  military,  stretched  upon  its  pros- 
trate limbs ;  vrithout  the  union  as  without  the  resources  of  a  na- 
tion; having  all  to  overcome,  all  to  learn,  and  all  to  create.  Yet 
even  with  such  comparative  advantages,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Spain  would  have  sunk  if  she  had  not  been  supported  by  an  em- 
pire itself  the  rival  and  counterpoize  of  her  invader.  How  then, 
we  ask,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  Greeks  should  replace  them- 
selves in  th#  rank  of  independent  states  by  any  exclusive  exertions 
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of  their  own  ?  It  is  trae  that  there  are  some  parts  of  Greece^ 
some  insulated  spots,  a  mountain,  or  a  valley,  whose  rude  tnhabi- 
lants,  having  inherited  a  memorial  rather  than  a  remnant  of  libertyi 
still  cling  to  the  inestimable  relic  with  an  ardour  of  attachment 
which,  well  diffused  among  their  coantrymen,  might  kindle  into  a 
flame,  extinguishable  perhaps,  but  only  with  the  nation  itself.^ 
Such  was  the  spirit  that  animated  the  little  clan  of  Sulium,  and 
enabled  it  to  hold  out  so  long  against  the  arts  and  arms  of  Ali  Pa* 
sfaa;  the  same  that  has  for  ages  glowed  amongst  the  rocks  of 
Maina,  but  with  a  savage  and  unsociable  influence  that,  while  it 
feeds  the  flame,  obscures  its  brightness. ,  The  Turks,  ti^ough  ibej 
have  not  removed,  are  careful  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  this  com- 
bustible principle.  Their  manner  of  dealing  widi  it  is  similar  to 
dieir  policy  respecting  the  Romaic  churches,  allowing  the  old  edi* 
flees  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as  time  and  chance  will  permit,  but  forbid- 
ding any  new  one  to  be  erected  even  on  the  site  of  one  accideDtally 
destroyed.  Poverty,  and  the  unfrequency  of  communication,  with 
its  consequent  train  of  prejudices  and  animosities,  are  ever  at  hand 
to  assist  and  confirm  the  operations  of  Turkish  jealousy-  Even 
the  heroic  struggles  of  the  Servians  are,  for  die  most  part,  r^arded 
Mith  indifference.'*^ 

Perhaps  there  is  no  point  of  resemblance  on  which  the  modem 
Greeks  might,  with  greater  confidence,  risk  the  legitinuicy  of  their 
descent,  than  the  spirit  of  distinctiveness  and  rivalry  that  charac- 
terizes them  no  less  than  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  country.  To 
see  the  marked  difference  in  appearance,  manners,  and  disposition, 
between  the  inhabitant  of  Athens,  and  the  native  of  the  Morea, 
the  Albanian,  and  the  Greek  of  Constantinople,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Lyciu^s  were  still 
in  force,  or  that  Byzantium  was  even  now  a  remote  colony,  sur- 
rounded by  fierce  unconnected  tribes  of  barbarians.  It  would  seem 
as  if  Providence  had  implanted  a  principle  of  disunion  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  country,  and  had  imposed  upon  its  inhabitants  a  per- 
petual obligation  to  flourish  only  in  knots  and  detached  associa- 
tions. At  all  events,  it  is  clear,  that  Greece  has  ever  shone  with 
brightest  lustre  when  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  com- 
munities, and  that,  as  an  empire,  or  as  part  of  an  empire,  she  has 
always  been  feeble  and  inglorious*  One,  though  not  perhaps  the 
only  cause  of  this  peculiaiity,  may  be  found  in  that  restless  activity 
of  mind  for  which  the  Greeks,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  been 
remarkable.     When  separated  into  republics,  the  emulation  of 

*  Since  writing  this  passage*  nve  have  learnt  tbat  the  proviooe  of  Senria  is  totally 
subdued.  The  greaterpart  of  the  Greek  population  has  been  butchered  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  remnant  with  Cfscrsi  George  at  their  head  have  taken  refnge  in  the  Austrian 
rionnnions. 
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Deigfabottring  states,  the  desire  entertained  by  each  of  being  fore- 
most in  the  arts  of  peace,  as  in  the  hcmours  of  war,  afforded  to  alL 
sufficient  employment  for  that  activity.  But  when  the  common 
freedom  sunk  beneath  the  ascendancy  of  one,  and  tyranny  from  with- 
in or  from  without  spread  alike  over  ail,  the  same  busy  disposition, 
deprived  of  its  usual  objects,  fastened  upon  food  of  a  less  whole- 
some and  invigorating  nature.  The  noble  contentions  of  national 
w|ue,  and  national  glory,  were  transmitted  to  a  degenerate  poste- 
rity under  other  names,  and  unworthy  shapes,  till  at  last  the  soul  of 
fire  that  once  quickened  and  inspired  the  whole  frame  of  Greece^ 
could  be  traced  only  in  the  unmeaning  faction  of  a  dissipated  po- 
pulace, or  in  the  vehemence  of  theol<^cal  controversy.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  urged  that  the  diversity  ol:»ervable  amcHig  the  Greeks  is 
singular  only  in  appearance,  in  as  much  as  teveral  nations,  essen- 
tially distinct,  are  concealed  by  the  uniformity  of  religion,  in  a 
country  where  religion  is  the  chief  distinction.  But  in  answer  to 
this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  same  diversity  is  clearly  discemiUe 
amon^  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  in  its  old  and  strictest  sense. 
The  intervention  of  a  mountain  or  a  river,  is  often  sufficient  to 
make  two  distinct  races.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  commander 
of  the  Greek  regiment  lately  raised  in  our  service  was  obliged, 
for  the  sake  of  discipline,  to  form  his  men  into  companies  accord- 
ing to  the  districts  from  which  they  came. 

The  Greeks  being-  in  themselves  thus  destijtute,  as  it  seems,  of 
the  quality  most  essential  for  a  successful  attempt  against  their 
tyrants^  we  must  either  abandon  the  prospect  of  their  deliverance, 
as  an  empty,  though  pleasing  dream,  or  seek  some  other  foundation 
for  our  hopes.  Such  a  foundation  can  be  found  only  in  the  assis- 
tance of  some  foreign  power,  which  may  afford  them  time  and 
scope  for  assembling  such  means  as  they  possess,  and  serve  to  sup- 
ply, what  they  most  want,  a  general  bond  of  union,  whence  their 
exertions  may^receive  one  common  impulse  and  direction.  Notr 
withstanding  the  obstacles  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
vvhich  must  al\^ays  render  the  issue  extremely  doubtful,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  that  at  some  well-chosen  moment  a  general  in- 
surrection of  the  Greeks,  thus  aided  and  directed,  might  prevail. 
But  still,  to  whatever  degree  it  might  relieve  their  sufferings,  it  is  a 
question  with  us  whether  the  triumph  would  advance  them  a  single 
step  towards  independence.  The  contest,  however  glorious  in  its 
termination,  would  doubtless  be  long;  nor  would  it  fail  to  leave 
even  the  victorious  party  in  a  weak  and  exhausted  condition.  The 
moral  energies  of  the  people  might,  indeed,  be  exalted  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  a  conflict  at  once  so  arduous  and  so  noble ;  but  a 
wasted  country,  and  a  population  miserably  reduced,  would  be  the 
certain  attendants  of  their  emancipation.  Even  now  their  num- 
bers, 
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bers;  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  territory  over  wlucii  they 
are  scattered,  are  those  of  a  sect  rather  than  a  nation ;  ioA  the  lal* 
ter  term  is  applied  to  them  more  as  a  title  of  courtesy,  conceded 
to  the  memory  of  what  they  were,  than  as  a  name  which  properly 
belongs  to  their  present  situation.    The  remnant  of  the  Musuimao 
race,  though  completely  overpowered,  could  hardly  be  turned  to 
account.     It  is  true  that  we  have,  within  the  limits  of  our  own  em- 
pire, to- say  nothing  of  the  Crimea,  a  pretty  convincing  proof  that 
submission  to  christian  sway  is  not  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
pride  of  Mahometanism.     But  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
especially  the  European  Turks,  are  the  haughtiest  of  the  faithful; 
and  so  completely  is  the  contempt  of  every  thh^  Greek  incorpora* 
ted  with  their  habits,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  how 
the  meanest  of  them  could  ever  endure  a  yoke  in  their  estimatioD  so 
perfectly  hateful  and  ignominious. '  One  might  as  easily  picture  di€ 
ancient  warriors  of  Sparta  crouchuig  at  the  feet  of  the  Helots,  or 
the  noble  families  of  Rome  reeeiving  conditions  from  their  rebel* 
lious  servants,  instead  of  driving  them  back  into  obedience  witk 
the  lash.     The  probability  is,  and  the  whole  question  is  one  of 
mere  probability,  that  the  Turk^  would  defend  themselves  wilfa  ibt 
obstinacy  and  confidence  of  men  accustomed  to  be  maslerB,  and 
that,  in  case  of  being  worsted,  those  whi>  escaped  the  sword,  would 
rather  take  refuge  with  their  families  in  Asia,  than  remain  on  thdr 
native  soil  as  bondsmen  to  their  former  slaves. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  think,  that  the 
subversion  of  the  Turkish  empire  would  be  to  the  Greeb  a  mere 
transition  from  one  foreign  dominion  to  another.  Tea  feeble  to 
stand  alone,  they  must  continue  to  lean  upon  the  same  protecting 
arm  that  had  raised  them  from  the  dust,  even  if  we  suppose  the 
protecting  power  so  unusually  disinterested  as  not  of  itself  to  seek 
a  recompense  for  the  toils  and  expenses  of  war  in  the  possessioa 
of  a  country  which  more  than  any  other  has,  in  all  ages,  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  powerful  and  the  ambitious.  .  The  proportion 
of  advantage  accruing  to  them  from  die  chaise  would,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  temper  and  constitution  of  the  government  to 
which  they  would  thus  be  transferred.  One  consequence  may  be 
anticipated. .  Their  nationality^  which  has  hitherto  been  preserved 
by  the  discordant  unassimilating  nature  of  their  conquerors,  upon 
coming  into  contact  with  customs  and  manners  more  suited  to  their 
own,  and  recommended  to  their  adoption  by  recent  events  and 
superior  civilization,  would  gradually  melt  away,  and  at  last  en- 
tirely lose  its  distinctive  character. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  fix 
upon  France  as  the  power  most  likely,  not  only  to  undertake,  but 
to  succeed  in  undertaking,  the  conquest  of  Turkey.    There  is  now 
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scarcely  a  doubt  that  Buonaparte  intended,  had  he  been  successful 
in  his  invasion  of  Russia,  to  march  his  victorious  troops  at  once 
from  Moscow  to  Constantinople ;  and  then,  if  ever,  the  enterprize 
viTould  have  been  crowned  with  triumph.  The  credit  of  a  mighty 
name  resplendent  with  fresh  achievements,  Russia  crippled  and 
humiliated,  the  other  states  of  the  Continent  among  the  instru^ 
ments  of  usurpaUon,  the  Porte  engaged  in  dragging  its  enfeebled 
frame  out  of  an  exhausting  and  dispiriting  war^  would,  all  together, 
have  formed  the  most  promising  coincidence ;  and  Buonaparte  is 
not  the  num  to  have  resisted  the  temptation.  But  Providence  or* 
dained  it  otherwise.  Europe,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  has 
been  relieved  from  the  gathering  darkness  of  twenty  years ;  and 
France,  so  lately  the  object  of  dread,  is  destined,  henceforward, 
to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  insulted  nations,  and  to  contract  its 
proud  desires  and  gigantic  plans  into  the  humbler  labours  of  self- 
defence. 

The  impiediate  consequence  of  this  reverse  is  obvious.  The 
balance  of  power  will  again  be  something  more  than  a  name;  and 
mankind  gladly  sinkirig  into  repose,  the  rights  of  independent 
states,  for  a  Ume  at  least,  will  owe  to  the  convenience  of  all  that 
protection  which  would  be.  claimed  in  vain  from  the  justice  of 
each.  Turkey,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  would  naturally  partake 
of  the  common  security ;  and  the  Greeks  alone  would  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  deliverance,  as  they  have  been  to  the  dangers,  of  Eu- 
rope. But  if  we  carry  on  our  views  a  little  further,  we  may  easily 
foresee  a  period  when  the  necessity  of  imitation,  or  the  satiety  of 
repose,  will  give  rise  to  fresh  quarrels,  and  they  in  their  torn  to 
fresh  convulsions.  Here  two  events,  the  least  unlikely  of  several 
improbabilities,  occur  to  the  imagination ;  viz.  the  partition  of  £u^ 
ropeau  Turkey  by  Russia,  France,  and  Austria ;  and  its  conquest 
by  Russia  alone.  Tlie  latter  can  only  happen,  we  conceive,  in  the 
case  of  Russia  attaining  a  preponderance  equal  to  that  which  has 
oo  frequently,  and  at  last  so  successfully,  united  the  nations  of  Eu-* 
rope  against  France.  The  former  might  owe  its  birth  to  the  same 
cause  that  has  occasioned  a  similar  catastrophe  within  our  own  re- 
collection— one  of  the  few  crimes  within  that  period  not  chargea- 
ble to  the  French.  The  leading  powers  of  the  Continent,  each 
con8ciou^  of  the  same  designs,  and  feanng  to  be  anticipated  by 
the  superior  boldness  or  activity  of  a  rival,  might  deem  it  more 
prudent  to  secure  a  share  of  the  spoil  by  severally  dividing  it,  than 
to  risk  the  loss  of  all  by  grudging  or  coveting  too  much.  The  law 
of  self-preservation  would  easily  supply  a  pretext  for  the  compact 
of  spoliation,  and  a  combined  attack  would,  of  course,  be  the 
readiest  way  to  execute  a  measure  imposed  by  so  sacred  a  law. 

Of  the  two  cases,  as  th^y  affect  the  interests  of  England,  it  is 
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clear  that  the  latter  would  be  preferable,  as  being  the  least  likely  to 
derange  the  balance  of  power,  her  best  and  noblest  safeguard  ;  but 
with  respect  to  conduct^  both  justice  and  policy  seem  to  point  out 
the  same  in  either. 

As  long  as  themasim  of  the  Turkish  government  was  perpetual 
war,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  right  and  duty  of  Christians  to  com- 
bine for  the  expulsion  or  extirpation  of  their  common  enemy  ;  nor 
was  itHHthout  reason  that  the  alliance  between  Francis  and  hb  con- 
temporary Sohmanwas  stigmatized  as  a  reproach  to  Christendom. 
But  the  principlesoMbe  ^orte  are  changed.  No  power  is  now 
less  disposed  to  appeal  to  tlie  sword.  l*or  centuries  the  princes 
of  Europe  have  rivalled  each  other  in  courting  the  friendship  of  the 
Sultan ;  and  the  curtain  which  general  consent  has,  at  all  times, 
closed  around  the  Herculean  infancy  of  empires,  when  on<!e  ma- 
tured by  establishment,  can  hardly  be  withheld,  or  rather  with- 
drawn, from  the  unambitious  successors  of  Mahomet.  We  are, 
perhaps,  the  more  charitably  deposed  in  this  instance,  as  the  se- 
verest inquisition  of  their  rights  would  be  attended  with  so  litde 
assurance  of  benefit  to  those  who  have  most  reason  to  lament  their 
admission  into  Europe. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  Turkish  empire  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  vast  non-conducting  barrier  between  the  East  and  dit 
West.  On  no  part  of  the  world  has  nature  bestowed  a  more  va- 
rious profusion  of  marketable  commodities;  and  never  were  the 
pride  and  indolence  of  man  more  successful  in  thwarting  her  boun- 
tiful intentions.  To  let  in  the  light  of  heaven  upon  these  hidden 
treasures,  and  to  render  them  accessible  to  the  daring  industry  of 
European  commerce,  however  specious  in  the  abstract,  is  an  un- 
dertaking of  too  much  risk  to  be  permitted  on  such  general 
grounds.  Resources  which,  at  present,  sleep  harmless  beneath  the 
shade  of  Turkish  ignorance,  might  endanger  our  very  existence 
when  transferred  to  the  hands  of  an  active  and  aspiring  enemy. 
Russia  mistress  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  France 
in  possession  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago,  ars 
objects  which,  even  at  a  distance,  cannot  be  contemplated  by  this 
country  without  some  degree  of  apprehension. 

But  as  all  our  endeavours  to  prevent  those  contingencies,  endea- 
vours, as  it  would  seem,  prescribed  by  interest  no  less  than  duty, 
may  ultimately  fail,  it  is  fortunate  that  we  are  not  alto?etfaer  with- 
out the  means  of  counteracting  their  effects.  The  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  perhaps  the  Morea,  are  always  within  the  reach 
of  our  fleets.  And  if  the  experiment  was  not  made  during  oar 
last  war  with  Turkey,  the  omission  can  only  be  attributed  to  that 
generous  system  of  maintaining  the  ancient  order  of  things,  which 
we  have  so  rigidly  pursued,  in  opposition  to  the  destroying  fiuy  of 
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the  Revolution.  Upon  those  islands,  several  of  which  are  furnished 
with  excellent  harbours,  and  other  naval  resources,  a  maritime  do- 
minion, connected  with  the  main  empire  by  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
and  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  counterpoize  the  new  acquisitions  of  our 
rivals,  might  be  securely  established.  One  difficulty  may  be  appre- 
hended. The  islands  in  their  present  state  do  not  produce  corn 
enough  for  their  own  consumption.  But,  besides  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Morea,  which  even  now  supplies  the  deficiency,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  larger  islands,  would  speedily  remove  that 
drawback,  the  advantages  of  the  whole  establishment,  in  the  case 
supposed,  would  amply  repay  the  expense,  and  the  means  would 
not  be  difficult,  of  provisioning  it  from  without.  There,  as  in  the 
British  isles,  our  position  would  secure  us  from  attack,,  while  our 
naval  superiority  would  enable  us  to  command  the  surrounding 
coasts.  Half  the  commerce  of  Constantinople  would  be  at  our 
mercy,  while  so  many  points  of  connection  with  the  neighbouring 
continents  woulH  not  fail  to  open  new  and  wider  channels  of  trade 
to  the  activity  of  our  merchants.  The  Greek,  whose  busy  temper 
finds  something  congenial  in  the  speculations  of  traffic,  would  na- 
turally attach  himself  to  the  power  most  able  to  gratify  bis  propen- 
sity, and  to  protect  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The  mildness  of  our 
laws,  and  the  equity  of  our  administration,  would  afford  him  the 
best  atonement  for  the  loss  of  national  independence ;  and  England 
would  willingly  surrender  every  feeling  of  commercial  jealousy  to 
the  noble  pleasure  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  men,  to  the  exam- 
ple of  whose  ancestryshe  may  be  said  to  owe  a  portion  of  her  own 
prosperity. 

It  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  the  mind  may  amuse  itself  with  an 
Utopia  of  Grecian  regeneration,  not  realized  in  the  possession  of 
empire,  but  in  the  revival  of  literature,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and, 
perhaps,  the  restoration  of  the  language.  Where  could  such 
patriots  as  Coray,  and  those  who,  like  him,  aspire  to  raise  a  well- 
earned  fame  on  the  literary  advancement  of  their  country,  iind  a 
home  more  adapted  to  their  feelings,  or  more  favourable, to  the  pro- 
gress of  their  labours  i  Where  could  the  genius  of  Greece  expect 
a  more  congenial  element?  An  air  so  pure  and  clastic  that  to 
breathe  it  is  a  sensual  enjoyment — the  keen  perception  of  freedom 
recently  obtained — the  energy  of  new  institutions — the  protection, 
example  and  encouragement  of  England,  would  not  fail  to  inspire 
the  human  mind  with  unusual  vigour  and  alacrity. 

If  any  one  part  of  Buonaparte's  policy  be  more  disgusting 
than  another,  it  is  the  systematic  suppression  of  every  thing  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic.  At  his  approach  tlie  customs  of  ages,  tbe 
memorials  of  past  tunes,  the  modifications  of  government  and  so- 
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ciety,  even  language  itself,  and  alt  that  constitutes  a  nation,  must 
disappear.  The  laws  of  nature,  it  would  seem,  are  not  made  for 
the  pretended  conqueror  of  the  world.  Wherever  he  turns  the 
deluge  of  his  dominion,  the  land,  like  the  ocean,  must  present  one 
plain  unvaried  surface. 

In  this,  as  in  eveiy  other  respect,  we  trust  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land will  ever  display  a  contrast  to  his.  How  far  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable, or  expedient  to  lay  a  foundation  for  our  future  establish- 
ment in  the  Archipelago,  by  applying  to  the  Ionian  islands  already 
in  our  possession  such  a  system  of  government  as  would  be  suited 
to  that  establishment,  whenever  it  might  be  required,  we  leave  to 
tiie  decision  of  higher  authorities.  Nor  will  we  take  upon  our- 
selves to  determine  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  combine  such  a 
system  of  conciliation  towards  the  Gredcs  as  may  be  eventually 
usefiil  to  ourselves,  with  that  line  of  policy  towards  the  Porte  whidi 
our  present  and  prior  interests  denumd.  Much  might  be  done  bj 
a  judicious  choice  and  distribution  of  our  agents  in  the  islanck  and 
maritime  provinces  of  Turkey.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  in  proportion  as  England  extends  her  commuuicationy  and 
strengthens  her  influence  in  the  ill-connected  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  she  will  find  herself  able,  in  the  decisive  and  inevitable 
moment,  either  to  sustain  the  courage  of  the  Porte,  or  to  prevent 
the  spoiler  from  engrossing  the  whole  of  his  prey.  This  peculiar 
advantage  she  derives  from  the  general  loyalty  of  her  principles, 
and  the  little  inducement  which  she  evidently  has,  either  by  nataie 
or  the  genius  of  her  government,  to  authorise  any  scheme  of  dis- 
memberment. 

With  respect  to  the  volume  which  has  led  to  these  cursofj 
remaii^s,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  simple  report  of  its  plm 
and  general  contents,  vnthout  going  into  any  critical  examinatioB 
of  its  merits  in  point  of  execution.  The  fiict  is  that  we  wish  to 
give  every  possible  encouragement  to  so  meritorious  a  work,  and 
feel  inclined  rather  to  trust  to  time  and  experience,  for  the  conec- 
tion  of  any  errors  that  may  appear  in  it,  than  to  appeal  for  a  more 
hazardous  remedy  to  the  severe  hand  of  criticism.  Its  fisults  aie 
the  faults  of  youth,  and  we  may- confidently  hope  that  a  riper  i^ 
will  remove  them.  That  it  is  only  by  a  steady  perseverance  m 
pursuits  of  this  sort  that  the  Greeks  can  hope  to  arrive  at  thdr 
favourite  object  of  political  emancipation,  is  confirmed  to  us  by  the 
evidence  of  a  traveller,  whose  remarks  we  have  already  had  occs- 
sion  to  commend.  *  Weak  and  untutored  minds,'  says  Mr.  Doug- 
las,* '  are  seldom  able  to  support  with  steadiness  the  sudden,  glare 
of  reason :  the  event  of  the  French  revolution  may  inform  us  that 

*  £ss«y  on  the  aiodeni  Greckf,  ]ip.  197, 196. 
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a  gradual  progression  is  necessary,  and  the  seeds  of  rational  liberty 
will  never  prosper  in  a  soil  not  prepared  by  proper  cultivation  to 
recdve  them.  The  Greeks  have  commenced,  however,  v?ith  mo- 
deration and  wisdom ;  and  if  the  wild  fancies  of  politicians  and  en- 
thusiasts do  not  hurry  them  out  of  the  course  in  which  they  are  ad- 
vancing with  cautious  but  accelerated  steps,  another  age  may  wit- 
ness the  glorious  period  when  the  torch  of  knowledge  shall  conduct 
them  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  and  freedom. 

/  T^ir  h,  ve^  ytfia  BavfjMS'^9  SfAvo», 
Ex  Titx^^^  arayu  fafiM9  VfliXoiiap 
*Evn}af9  ifyit9'  h  tlrM»_ 
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Art.  Till.    The  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle.    A  Poem.    In  Five 

Cantos.    Supposed  to  be  written  by  W S— — ,  Esq.     First 

American,  from  the  Fourth  Edinburgh  Edition.    8vo.  pp;  238. 
London;  Cawthom.     1814. 

TT  was.  to  be  expected  that  in  the  process  of  time  an  American 
-*-  wag  should  make  his  appearance.  In  a  nation  derived  from 
so  many  fathers  it  has  justly  been  matter  of  wonder  that  there  should, 
hitherto  have  existed  so  tame  a  luiiformity,  and  that  the  composi- 
tion of  such  variou3  elements  should  produce  the  merest  monotony 
of  character  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  is  not  our  business  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  thia  phenomenon,  or  to  trace  why  the 
thoughtless,  dissolute,  and  turbulent  of  all  nation^  sl^ ould,  in  com- 
minglingy  so  neutralize  one  another  that  the  result  should  be  a 
people  without  wit  or  fancy.  We  will  only  observe  that  when  the 
vulgar  and  illiterate  lose  the  force  of  their  animal  spirits  they  be- 
come mere  clods;  and  that  the  founders  of  American  society 
brought  to  the  composition  of  their  nation  few  seeds  of  good  taste, 
and  no  rudiments  of  liberal  science. 

As  population  thickens  however,  and  intercourse  spreads,  the 
arts  and  manners  of  polished  society  must  arise^  and  it  may  be 
safely  prognosticated  that  America  will  in  time  produce  poets, 
painters,  and  musicians. — But  we  must  attend  to  the  work  before 
us. 

An  intelligent  observer  of  our  theory  will  have  anticipated  that 
the  first  effort  of  American  wit  would  necessarily  be  a  parody. 
Childhood  is  every  where  a  parodist.  America  is  all  a  parody, 
a  mimicry  of  her  parents ;  it  is,  however,  the  mimicry  of  a  child 
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'  tetchy  and  wayward  in  its  infancy,'  abandoned  to  bad  nurses  and 
educated  in  low  haBits. 

The  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle  resembles  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel/  as  small  beer  does  champaign : — nor  are  the  poetical 
powers  of  the  parodist  shamed  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 
More  than  half  the  volume  consists  of  notes,  (under  the  name  of 
Walter  Scott,)  giving,  in  a  kind  of  tiresome  drawl,  rendered  yet  more 
oppressive  by  an  affectation  of  smartness,  a  miserable  detail  of 
petty  squabbles  in  huts  and  hamlets,  of  which  neither  the  name 
nor  the  knowledge  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  story  we  can 
scarcely  discover;  the  tendency  is  sufficiently  clear — to  calumniate 
the  naval  officers  of  Old  England,  and  to  libel  its  own  countrymen 
of  New  England.  Theicauseof  hatred  to  Great  Britain  is  obvious 
enough ;  tlie  grounds  of  enmity  to  the  New  Englanders  is  the 
complimentary  and,  we  believe,  the  just  accusation  of  having  ap- 
proached more  nearly  than  the  other  states  to  the  feelings  and  man- 
uers  of  European  society. 

How  the  author  contrives  to  combine  his  satires  upon  British 
naval  officers  and  New- York  innkeepeir^s,  we  cannot  (though  we 
have  read  the  poem  with  great  diligence)  presume  to  guess.  The 
writer  is,  we  perceive,  very  angry  and  very  scurrilous;  but  we  are 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  scandal  of  American  faction  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  objects  of  his  individual  attack.  We  only  know 
that  every  Englishman  id  a  *  Sir/  or  a  *  Childe/  and  eveiy  American 
innkeeper  a  *  Lord;*  but  what  the  humour  of  this  liberality  of  titles 
is  we  have  not  discovered.  When  we  do  understand  any  of  our 
author's  lucky  hits,  '  we  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience'  to  set 
them  forth.  Our  readers  therefore  have  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing, that  Sir  John  Warren  (whom,  for  his  sake,  we  are  glad  to  find 
an  object  of  American  dislike)  is  pleasantly  denominated  Sir  Bolus. 

*  Marry  why?*  aye,  that  indeed  is  worth  inquiring.  The  worthy 
admiral  was,  it  seems,  not  only  christened  John,  but  Borlase;  and 
by  dropping  r,  and  changing  ase  into  us,  we  have  the  ingenious 
logogripkic  title  of  Sir  Bolus  ! 

Admiral  Cockbnm's  name  likewise  affords  the  author  some  ele- 
gant allusions,  though  he  has  not  been  able  to  fashion  it  into  so  hu- 
morous an  appellative ;  but  he  intimates  that  a  '  cock*  is  a  bird  of 
spirit,  and  that  there  can  be  no  *  burn*  without  fire.  Childe  Cock- 
burn,  therefore,  must  have  the  fire  of  a  hero  and  the  spirit  of  a  cock. 
This  is  admirable ;  but  the  author  has  yet  a  higher  stroke  of  wit 
in  store:  a  cock  has  a  red  comb,  and  fire  which  bums  is  red,  and 
therefore  Admiral  Cockbum's  prime  personal  ornament  must  be  a 

*  huge  Jiery-red  nose*  This  is  a  theme  of  unbounded  pleasantry 
throughout  the  poem,  and  as  it  is  really  the  best  joke  of  all,  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  say  that  wc  ourselves  have  seen  Admiral  Cockbnm. 

and 
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and  are  enabled  to  assever  that  the  *  huge  fiery  nose '  is  an  inven- 
tion, of  which  the  mhole  credit  belongs  to  our  American  genius. 
His  own  modesty,  indeed,  leads  him  to  intimate  that  he  borrowed 
the  idea  from  Sir  J.  Falstaffe,  who  calls  Bardolph  'Admiral'  be- 
cause 'he  carries  the  lanthom  in  the  poop;'  but  we  cannot  permit 
him  so  to  undervalue  his  talents. 

There  is,  however,  one  of  Sir  John's  commentaries  on  the  nose 
of  his  friend  of  which  he  might  have  made  use.  *  'Sblood,'  says 
Bardolph,  when  he  could  no  lonser  bear  the  knight's  sarcasms — '  I 
wish  my  nose  were  in  your  belly.' — ^'God  'a  mercy!'  replies  Sir 
John,  'so  should  I  be  sure  to  be  heart-bum'd.' — We  quote  this 
for  die  sake  of  observing,  that  there  occurred  A  practical  joke 
'  germain  to  this  matter ;'  for  this  fiery-nosed  Cockbum,  we  are 
assured,  got  into  'the  very  bowels  of  the  land;'  iu  consequence 
of  which,  the  town  of  Havre^de-Grace  and  some  others  M'ere  de- 
stroyed, not  by  a  metaphorical,  but  a  real  and  bona  fide  confla- 
gration. On  this  subject  our  parodist  is  very  indignant;  and  totally 
forgetting  who  first  invaded  their  neighbour's  territory,  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  an  old  woman  the  following  tirade  against  the 
outrageous  determination  of  Great  Britain  to  go  to  war  with  Ame<» 
rica,  who  had  already — ^gone  to  war  with  her. 

'  As  tottering  near  the  smoking  heap 
The  houseless  matron  bends  to  weep, 
Methinks  I  hear  her  signing  say, 
As  taming  in  despair  away : 
*^  Are  these  the  gallant  tars,  so  long 
The  burthen  of  their  country's  song? 
These  they,  whose  far  resounding  nanve 
Fills  the  obstreperous  trump  of  Faroe  ? 
Who  lord  it  o'er  the  subject  wave. 
And  France  and  all  her  prowess  brave  ? 
These,  the  great  **  bulwark"  to  oppose 
Peace  and  Religion's  deadly  foes  ? 
These,  who  are  d^stin'd  to  restore 
Hepose  to  Europe's  harassed  shore  ? 
'   God  help  the  while !  if  such  they  be. 
What  glorious  times  we  soon  shall  see 

**  If  such  they  be — God  help  the  while ! 
Where  send  the  peaceful  sons  of  toil, 
Who  take  no  part  in  that  fell  strife 
Which  in  ambition's  land  is  rife, 
But  harmless  trade  industrious  ply, 
Nor  trouble  aught  beneath  the  sky — 
To  what  lone  scene  must  they  retii*e 
To  'scape  the  Briton's  wrathful  fire  ? 
Where  shall  the  matron  refuge  seek  ? 
ll}e  infant'  that  can  hardly  speak  ? 
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Where  the  bed-ridden  and  Ae  old 

Ketire  from  reach  of  Briton  bold  ? 

Who  comes  in  pious  christian  ire 

To  purify  the  earth  by  fire ; 

Who  iadbours  for  the  world's  repose 

By  heaping  up  a  world  of  woes ; 

Who  points  our  hopes  to  realms  of  bliss. 

By  making  us  heart-sirk  of  this ; 

And  thus,  as  farmer  Caleb  saith. 

Acts  as  the"  bulwark  of  our  faith."' — p.  118,  &c. 

This  passage  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  powers :  it 
is  the  peroration  of  his  poem,  written  with  peculiar  care,  and  for 
poetry,  pleasantry,  satire,  good  sense,  and  good  logic,  equals,  if  it 
does  not  surpass,  any  other  that  we  could  select.  The  old  lady, 
however,  might,  we  think,  have  been  more  fairly  made  to  complaini 
that  it  was  Mn  Madison's  invasion  of  Canada^^ii'hich  doomed  to 
destruction  her  distant  cottage,  and  that  a  spark  from  the  fire  which 
the  Americans  lighted  on  the  shores  of  Ontario,  spread  the  confla- 
gration to  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Bad  reasoning  we  can  equally  fo^ive  in  an  American  old  woman 
and  an  American  poet ;  but  when  that  poet  turns  statesman  in 
his  notes,  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  some  distant  respect 
for  common  sense.    To  this  couplet 

'  And  universal  patriots  grown, 
Feast  for  all  victories  but  their  own.' 

be  subjoins  the  following  note. 

*  Mr.  S is  supposed  here  to  allude  to  the  following  resolution, 

which  was  put  by  Mr.  Quincy,  in  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  and 
agreed  to. 

*  **  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  that  in  a 
war  like  the  present,  waged  without  justifiable  cause,  and  prosecuted 
in  a  manner  thai  indicates  that  conquest  and  ambition  are  its  real  mo- 
tives, it  is  not  becoming  a  moral  and  religious  people  to  express  their  ap- 
probation of  military  or  naval  exploits,  which  are  not  immediately  con> 
nected  with  the  defence  of  our  sea-coast  and  soil/* 

*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  very  same  individuals,  who 
thus  thought  it  unbecoming  *'  a  moral  and  religious  people''  to  rejoice 
in  the  victories  of  their  country,  feasted  most  lustily  for  the  Russian 
victories/— p.  218. 

By  this  admirable  piece  of  ratiocination  the  author  thinks  he 
proves  that  those  who  deemed  it  unbecoming  a  moral  and  religious 
people  to  wage  unjustifiable  war,  or  to  express  approbation  of  ex-, 
ploits  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  conquest  and  ambition,  must  there- 
fore  think  it  unbecoming  to  rejoice  for  the  ill  success  of  unjustifi- 
able war,  and  for  the  successful  defence  of  native  and  national 
independence. 

Oor 
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Our  readers  are  tired  of  this  stuff,  and  so  are  we.  We  have 
waded  through  the  text  with  weariness,  and  through  the  notes  with 
contempt  for  the  author's  powers,  and  indignation  at  his  prin- 
ciples :  he  is  the  libeller  of  every  thing  in  America  that  is  not  mean 
and  wicked ;  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  ascertain  distinctly  the 
objects  of  his  abuse,  as  we  should  be  satisfied  by  this  evidence^ 
that  they  were  worthy  men  and  good  citizens. 


Art.  IX.  1 .  Resolutions  of  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  Ship-On>ners  for  the  Port  of  London,  held  the  9th  April, 
1812. 

S.  Furious  Returns.(f  Thames  and  Indian-huilt  Shipping ,  Prize^ 
Ships,  i^c.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
in  the  Session  1813. 

T^E  anticipated  the  extension  of  a  few  months  which  has  been 
^^  given  by  parliam^it  to  the  indulgence  of  admitting  Indian- 
built  ships  to  a  registry  in  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
fixing  finally,  in  the  present  session,  the  future  fate,  of  those  ships. 
Meanwhile  the  London  ship-buijders  have  not  been  idle.  By  Uie 
circulation  of  papers  among  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  tavern  resolutions,  and  by  various  other  means  which 
M'ealth  can  command,  they  have  endeavoured  to  excite  alarm^  and 
to  prejudice  the  public  against  building  ships  in  our  Indian  territo- 
ries, or  admitting  those  already  built  to  any  share  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  heard,  with  very  sincere 
regret,  that  some  of  those  to  whom  commerce  owes  many  bene-^ 
fits,  are  about  to  become  advocates  for  this  exclusion ;  for  we  are 
persuaded  that  this  measure,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  give  to  one 
of  its  most  valuable  branches,  a  cruel,  perhaps  a  mortal  blow.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  would  entreat  a  moment's  attention  to  a  brief 
and  plain  statement  of  the  question  at  issue. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  we  conceive,  that  all  Indian-built  ships 
(but  we  shall  at  present  confine  our  observations  chiefly  to  those 
built  at  Bombay)  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
British-built  ships,  without  further  interference  of  the  legislature. 
The  principle  of  our  navigation  laws,  as  set  forth  in  the  12th  Charles 
II.  chap.  18,  and  7th  and  8th  William  III.  chap.  22,  extends  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges  to  ships  built  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  lands, 
islands,  colonies,  plantations  or  territories  belonging  to  his  Majesty, 
or  in  his  possession ;  and  grants  to  foreign  nations  the  right  of  im-» 
porting  the  produce  of  their  respective  territories  into  Great  Britain 
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in  their  own  ships:  a  subsequent  act  (26th  Geo.  Illy  chap.  09)) 
specifies  the  terms  on  which  such  ships  may  be  registered. 

In  the  1 2th  Charles  11,  our  eastern  possessions  were  confined  to 
Bantam,  Amboyna,  and  a  few  factories  on  the  continent  of  Indu ; 
those  in  America  were  in  their  infancy,  and  peopled  chiefly  with 
men  not  well  aifected  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy ;  yet  still 
it  was  deemed  but  just  to  secure  to  them,  in  this  act,  the  rights  of 
fellow-subjects. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III,  when  the  navigation  act  w*as  amend- 
ed, we  had  acquired  from  the  crown  of  Portugal  the  island  of 
Bombay,  which  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  held  by  the  Ea^t  India  Com- 
pany immediately  of  the  crown,  as  part  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  payment  of  Jt  10  per 
anuum,  in  gold,  which  sum  continues  to  be  regularly  so  paid. 
Ships  built  at  Bombay,  therefore,  are  indisputably  entitled  by  law 
to  all  the  rights /and  privileges  which  attach  to»  ships  launched 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  whether  at  East  Greenwich  in  die 
county  of  Kent,  or  Blackwall  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  But 
these  rights  are  not  confined  to  Bombay ;  as  all  the  provinces  and 
islands  since  obtained  in  India,  whether  by  cession  or  conquest, 
are  included  in  the  description  of  *  territories  belonging  to  or  in 
his  Majesty's  possession.'  These  were  in  fact  expressly  declared 
to  be  so,  in  the  act  of  last  session,  which  granted  them  to  the 
East  India  Company  for  a  limited  time,  (a  twenty  years  Tease,)  to 
be  held  without  prejudice  to  the  undoubted  sovereignty  of  the  crown 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  we  think  it 
will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  British  bom  subjects  resident  in 
those  territories  were  meant  to  be  included  in  that  lease,  and  turned 
over  like  the  serfs  on  a  Russian  estate,  or  the  live-stock  on  one  of 
our  farms.  On  the  contrary,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we  shall 
be  borne  out  in  asserting  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  those  ter* 
ritories  have  thus  become  our  fellow*8ubjects,  acknowledging  th<^ 
same  sovereign,  protected  and'  governed^  by  the  s«ne  parliament, 
and  submitting  to  the  same  laws,  except  in  those  cases  where  par- 
liament has  thought  it  wise  and  just  to  leave  them  subject  to  their 
own  actions,  laws  and  customs.  Those  laws  are  administered  m 
the  principal  settlements  by  British  courts  of  justice,  under  iad^es 
appointed  by  the  King ;  the  revenues  of  the  country  are  applied  to 
defray  the  charges  of  those  courts,  and  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, under  the  management  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
controul  of  parliament  for  a  limited  time,  when  the  surplus  revenue, 
if  any,  will  be  accounted  for  with  the  British  government. 

It  is  not  indeed  denied  that,  under  the  navigation  acts  of  Charles 

and  William,  India-built  ships  have  the  right  of  iniporting  into  this 

country  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  ip  which  they 

^ere  actually  built ;  but  by  an  omission  in  the  act  of  26th  Geo.  Ill* 

chap. 
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tbap.  69,  which  regulates  the  registry  of  ships,  or  rather  we  should 
say  by  a  quibble  in  the  interpretation  of  this  act,  they  are  debarred 
from,  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  which  were  unquestionably 
intended  to  them  in  common  with  those  granted  to  other  foreign 
|k>sses8ions  of  his  Majesty.  By  this  act  it  is  provided  that  the 
governors  and  principal  officers  of  his  Majesty  s  revenues  or  cus- 
toms, in  places  abroad,  should  register  and  grant  the  certificates  of 
registry ;  but  as  the  governors  and  principal  officers  of  customs  in 
India  are  under  the  East  India  Company  and  not  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  tlierefore  not  described  in  the  raster  act,  such  certifi- 
cates have  been  withheld.  To  us,  at  least,  this  appears  to  be 
somewhat  absurd,  lliese  governors  must  be  approved  by  the 
king,  and  may  be  recalled  by  him ;  and  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms are  remotely  officers  of  the  British  revenue,  the  surplus  reve- 
nues being  applicable  to  the  state  after  certain  expenses  have  been 
discharged.  These  opinions  are  not  merely  ours,  they  are  those  of 
our  ablest  statesmen  r — of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Melville  and  Lord 
Dartmouth;  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Lord  Grenville. 

Let  us  examine  the  grounds  then  on  which  the  ship-builders  or, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  the  ship-owners,  of  the  port  of 
London,  petition  parliament,  *  that  in  future  East  India-built  ships 
may  be  prohibited  by  statute  from  being  admitted  to  registry,  and 
to  the  privileges  of  British-built  ships/  We  shall  find  them  all  set 
forth  in  the  Resolutions  of  their  committee  of  the  9th  April,  1812. 

In  the  first  of  these  Resolutions  it  is  stated,  that  while  they  con* 
template  the  advantages  which  they  expect  to  reap  by  a  free  inter- 
course with  India,  they  look  with  the  '  utmost  alarm  to  the  dan- 
f;erous  and  destructive  consequences  from  the  great  influx  of  East 
ttdia-built  ships.'  From  this  dreadful  shock  it  might  be  supposed 
that  whole  fleets  of  these  *  black-ships'  had  been  introduced  into 
the  general  trade  of  the  nation.  Among  the  Returns  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  the  last  session,  is  one  of  all  the  ships  built 
in  India  and  admitted  to  registry  from  1st  January,  1794,  to  5th 
April,  1813  ;  firom  which  it  appears  that  the  total  number  is  76| 
and  the  measurement  48,438  tons.  ^    - 

Of  these  ships 

)6  are  now  employed  by  the  East  India  Coippany,  '\       Tuns. 
trading  with  the  country  in  which  they  were  >     1^,928 
built, — their  measurement j 

34  have  been  taken,  burnt,  lost,  or  worn  out     .     .     20,438 

1 1  are  now  in  India 8,234 

1  in  his  Majesty's  service ,  886 

14  unaccounted  for,  being  small  shipH,  and  sup-S       iin«;a 
posed  to  have  been  sold  in  England     ...   J      0,952 

76  Ships 48,438 

It 
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It  appears  from  this  authentic  document,  that  in  a  period  of 
19  years,  the  *  great  influx  of  India-built  ships'  consists  of  14, 
measuring  ,3952  tons ;  these  and  no  more  have  been  sold  into  the 
general  trade  of  the  country ;  and  eleven  only,  or  8234  tons,  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  employed  generally  in  the  country  trade 
in  India,  and  sometimes  bringing  home  cargoes  the  produce  of  that 
country,  which  they  have  a  right  to  do  under  the  most  unfavoura* 
ble  construction  that  can  be>  put  on  the  navigation  laws:  yet 
building  ships  in  India  for  sale  in  this  country,  is  represented  as  a 
serious  grievance  to  the  Thames  ship-builder! 

From  another  return  laid  before  the  House  of  the  number  of 
ships,  not  Indiamen,  launched  in  the  Thames  from  the  yeai*  1770 
to  the  end  of  181£,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  was  913,  of 
which  848  were  of  less  burthen  than  360  tons  each,  and  consequently 
under  the  size  of  those  which,  by  the  new  charter,  are  permitted  to 
bring  cargoes  from  India.  With  these  848  therefore,  India-built 
ships  cannot  be  brought  into  competition ;  and  their  only  inter- 
ference with  the  Thames  builders  would  be  in  the  remaining  65 
ships,  which  in  2?  years  is  on  an  average  2  ships  and  ^  per  year. 

A  third  return  consists  of  the  ships  launched  in  the  river 
Thames  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  from  1 770  to 
1812.  From  this  return  we  collect  the  following  statement: — duit 
in  24  years  previous  to  the  period  when  complaint  was  first  made 
of  India-built  ships  being  admitted  to  a  registry,  namely,  from  1770 
to  1 79 'J  inclusive,  132  ships^  were  built,  measuring  112,156  tons; 
and  that  in  the  19  succeedmg  years  (from  1794  to  1812  inclusive) 
99  ships  were  launched,  measuring  98,794  tons ;  the  former  period 
giving  an  average  of  5f  ships,  measuring  4672  tons  a  year ;  die 
latter  5-^  ships,  or  5194  tons  a  year.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  obvious :  diat  the  clamour  raised  about  the  decrease  of  ship- 
building on  the  Thames  is  unfounded, — since  it  results  from  tbe 
above  statement  that  fdthough  the  decrease  in  number  is  one-fourth 
of  a  ship  per  year,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  tonnage  equal  Co 
522  tons  a  year,  which  arises  from  the  Company  employing  a  laiger 
class  of  ships  than  formerly. 

But  we  have  yet  a  return  to  produce  which  the  ship-builders  od 
the  Thames  will  contemplate  perhaps  with  no  peculiar  pleasure. 
It  is  that  made  to  the  House  of  tlie  number  of  prize-ehips,  with 
their  tonnage,  admitted  to  registry,  and  which  were  in  existence 
and  actually  belonging  to  the  British  empire  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember in  every  year  from  J  792  to  1 8 12.  On  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1811,  this  number  was  4,023  ships,  measuring  536,240  tons; 
and  on  the  30th  of  September,  1812,  3,809  ships,  measuring 
513,044  tons.  Now  the  smallest  of  these  numbers  exceeds  four 
times  the  nfimber  of  vessels  built  on  the  Thames  for  the  merchaot 

service, 
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service^  (exclusive  of  Indiamen,)  in  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years, 
and  is  equal  to  the  average  building  for  a  whole  century.  This 
is,  indeed,  an  interference  with  the  employment  and  profits  of  the 
British  ship-builders.  The  fourteen  India-built  ships,  of  5952 
tons,  brought  into  tiie  general  trade  in  nineteen  years,  and  which 
have  created  such  alarm,  compared  with  these  prize  ships,  dwindle 
into  nothing.  We  might  ask  how  it  happens  that  all  mention  of 
•them  has  been  avoided  in  the  *  Resolutions  r'  It  was  not  quite 
convenient  perhaps  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  right  of  these 

I^rize-ships  to  registry,  because  it  involved  another  question  of  po- 
icy,  which  affected  thef  interests  of  our  brave  seamen,  and  which 
would  be  universally  scouted.  The  committee  chose  rather,  there- 
fore, to  direct  their  attack  againstan  object  not  worth  their  notice — 
the -fourteen  ships  in  preference  to  the  4,000 — though  they  could 
not  be  Ignorant  that  the  former  were  bro\ight  into  the  market  by  a 
few  private  traders,  whose  distant  residence  might  not  always  allow 
them  the  opportunity  of  asserting  their  rights. 

The  third  Resolution  embraces  matter  of  which  a  great  part 
seems  rather  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  ship-builder.     It  states, 

*  That  the  consequences  of  continuing  to  admit  ships  built  in  India, 
which  are  navigated  by  natives  of  that  country,  to  a  participation  in 
this  trade,  will  prove  ruinous  to  the  various  classes  of  the  people  in- 
terested and  employed  in  the  building,  repairing,  and  equipment  of 
British-built  ships ;  thus  sacrificing  great  national  interests  and  esta- 
blishments to  support  one  of  dubious  utility,  and  of  unquestionable 
danger  in  the  East  Indies,  where  the  most  confident  politician  cannot  be 
secure  that  at  no  distant  period  it  will  not  be  made  a  powerful  engine  of 
annoyance  to  the  mother  country,  which  so  imprudently  admitted  its 
establishment  and  since  has  raised  it  to  its  present  dangerous  state.' 

If  there  were  really  any  grounds  for  apprehending  that  the  India- 
built  shipping  would  materially  affect  the  general  interests  of  the 
ship-builders,  and  the  employment  of  British  ships,  we  should  be 
the  last  to  recommend  a  measure  of  such  pernicious  tendency ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  there  has  been  a  demand  for  500,000  tons 
of  prize  ships  for  the  general  commerce  of  the  country,  a  supply 
which,  on  the  return  of  peace,  must  wholly  cease ;  that  these  prize 
ships  are  some  old,  others  ill  built,  and  all  of  them  fast  wearing 
out;  and  that  the  ships  now  employed  as  transports  are  pretty 
much  in  the  same  predicament,  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the 
Thames  builders  will  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  ships  below 
the  tonnage  permitted  by  the  new  charter  to  double  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Above  that  tonnage,  the  fewer  they  construct  the 
better.  We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  would  best  consult  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents, and;  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  general  interest  of 

the 
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the  nation,  by  engaging  no  other  ships  in  their  employ  than  those  of 
teak  built  in  India.  Notwithstanding  the  boasted  superiority  of 
the  Thames  ship-building,  we  can  venture  to  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  the  best  of  them  fall  short,  both  in  mate- 
rials and  workmanship,  of  a  Bombay-built  ship.  The  builders 
of  that  place  require  no  instruction  from  us,  the  giving  of  which 
is  set  down,  ignorantly  enough,  as  one  of  the  measures  >of  *  dubi- 
ous policy/  On  the  coast  of  Malabar  ship-building  was  knowa 
and  practised  ages  before  a  ship  was  seen  in  the  ports  of  this  coun- 
try ;  at  a  time  when,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  anonymoui 
advocates,  *  our  fighting  ships  were  fly-boats,  and  our  merchant- 
men cockle-shells;  and  when  a  mariner,  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
venture  out  of  sight  of^Iand,  was  deemed  a  hero  of  the  first  class/ 
Ten  centuries  ago  we  know,  and  ten  centuries  before  that,  wc 
believe,  that  ships  built  on  the  Malabar  coast  not  only  navi- 
gated the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulphs,  but  proceeded  as  far  at 
Canton,  among  the  rocks  and  shoals,  and  subject  to  the  tremendow 
typhous,  of  die  China  sea,  so  fatal  to  many  of  our  Thames-built 
ships.  We  can  also  assure  the  British  builders,  that  whatever  \vDr 
provements  may  have  been  made  by  ipeans  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
m  Europe,  they  have  not  been  neglected  by  the  artificers  of  India. 
The  native  builders  of  Bombay  may  boast  of  having  constructed, 
ships  which  excel,  not  only  in  good  and  substantial  workmanship 
and  durability,  but  also  in  neatness,  any  that  have  yet  been  coo- 
stnicted  in  the  ports  of  this  kingdom. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  teak  timber  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  ship-building;  that  its  durability  exceeds  that  of  the 
best  oak ;  that  it  requires  little  seasoning  and  never  shrinks ;  that 
it  does  not  splinter  when  struck  with  shot ;  that  it  bears  exposure 
to  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  the  cold  of  the  frozen  ocean, 
without  injury ;  and  is,  therefore,  perhaps  the  only  timber  in  the 
^vorld  that  can  stand  the  changes  of  climate  to  which  ships  are  sub- 
ject when  employed  on  long  and  distant  voyages.  But  what 
renders  it  more  peculiarly  adapted  for  ship-building  is  its  quality 
of  preserving  iron  in  consequence  of  its  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oil  and  no  ligneous  acid.  Every  body  who  has  been 
in  India  knows  this  perfectly  well.  Yet  the  Thames  builders  at- 
tempt to  set  aside  these  well-known  facts;  they  have  discovered 
that  iron  bolts  will  rust  in  teak  ships.  We  have  seen  some  of  those 
bolts  so  rusted,  and  the  very  manner  in  which  they  are  corroded  in 
regular  channels  through  the  whole  length,  makes  it  sufficiently  ob' 
vious  that  they  had  originally  been  ill-driven,  and  that  the  corrosioo 
was  occasioned,  not  by  the  action  of  the  wood  upon  the  iron,  but 
of  the  salt  Mater  which  had  insinuated  itself  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  bolt. 

We 
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We  proceed  to  the  proofi  of  the  superiority  of  India-built  sfaipt 
over  those  launched  on  the  Thames.  The  East  India  Company, 
before  the  renewal  of  their  charter  in  179^9  had  almost  entirely 
confined  themselves  to  the  employment  of  ships  built  in  the  river; 
and  it  was  then  boasted  that,  m  die  memory  of  the  oldest  seaman, 
not  one  of  their  ships  had  been  known  to  founder  at  sea.  A  melan* 
choly  change,  however,  has  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Within 
the  present  centiury  (1800,^  our  recollection  furnishes  us  with  the 
following  list  of  lliames'built  ships  that  have  actually  foundered  at 
sea  without  (excepting  in  one  case)  a  single  soul,  out  of  at  least 
12,000  persons,  being  saveil. 

Nmroe.  Built.  Tom.-        Foundered. 

True  Briton    ....  1790  .  1200  .  1809 

Earl  Talbot     ....  1796  .  1200  .  J  800 

Ganges      .     .     .     .     .  1797  .  1500  .  1807  crew  saved. 

Calcutta     .....  .  600  .  1809 

Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon  1804  .  800  .  1809 

Bengal 1799  •  800  .  1809 

Lady  Jane  Dund^3  •     •  1800  .  800  .  1809 

Experiment     ....  1802  .  500  .  1808 

Lord  Nelson  ....  1799  •  BOO  .  1808 

Skelton  Castle     .    .     .  .  600  .  1800 

Ocean 1802  .  1200  .  1810 

Prince  of  Wiles       .     .  1803  •  .  800  .  1805 

We  can  venture  to  assert  ihkt,  with  one  solitary  exception,  there 
is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  Bombay-built  teak  merchant-ship 
having  foundered  at  sea;  and  the  ship  which  furnishes  the  excep- 
tion struck  on  the  second  bar  in  the  river  of  Canton  when  deeply 
laden,  proceeded,  without  examination,  on  her  voyage,  and  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  gone  down. 

If  such  weak  and  defective  ships  are  constnicted  for  commerce 
by  the  Thames  builders,  how  much  more  unfit  are  their  boasted 
establishments  to  build  ships  for  the  navy !  We  have  already  ex- 
hibited a  few  specimens  of  those  mercantile  men  of  war  on  home 
service :  let  us  now  see  what  figure  they  have  made  in  the  Indian  seas. 
The  Victorious*  and  Arrogantf  were  sent  to  India  in  1796.  After 
undergoing  expensive  repairs,  the  Victorious,  in  1802,  was  sent 
home  as  unfit  for  further  service;  she  had  fine  weather  until  her 
arrival  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  when  a  slight  gale  compelled 
her  to  bear  up  for  Lisbon,  where  she  was  condemned.    The  Arro- 

fant,  in  the  same  year,  in  her  passage  from  the  Malay  islands  to 
tombay,  was  obliged,  in  the  finest  weather,  to  keep  all  her  pumps 

constantly  going ;  and  being  found,  on  survey,  incapable  of  being 

■  ■  .1  ■<  111    -—  —  ' '  ■  - .  -  -       .         ■  ■ 

*  Built  Ml  the  Thanes.  t  Suilt  at  Hirwich. 
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Repaired  to  make  her  sea-worthy,  was  reduced  to  a  sheer  hulk  in 
Bombay  harbour. 

Two  other  new  ships  of  the  line,  the  Sceptre*  and  Albioo^f 
were  sent  to  India  in  1803.  In  three  years  both  these  ships  were 
unfit  for  service.  Though  they  never  encountered  bad  weather,  nor 
were  ever  engaged  with  the  enemy,  they  were  actually  found,  on 
survey,  in  so  weak  and  leaky  a  state,  that  the  admiral  on  the  station 
was  blamed  for  risking  the  lives  of  their  crews  on  a  passage  home: 
having  fine  weather  they  arrived  safely,  and  were  paid  off;  their 
'  defects  being  such  as  to  require  from  <£30,000  to  £4Ofi00  to  make 
them  good. 

The  superior  Quality  and  abundance  of  the  teak  timber  of  In- 
dia, and  the  naval  establishments  in  that  couptry,  are  available  re- 
sources for  keeping  up  our  naval  strength  far  too  valnaUe  to  be 
h^ld  of  ^  dubious  utili^.'  The  supply  whicE  the  forests  of  India 
yield,  if  not  made  use  of  in  ship-buildii^,  must,  like  many 
other  resources  of  India,  be  lost  to  the  nation.  It  is  rather  too 
much,  we  think,  that  in  the  event  (which  the  advocates  of  the 
Thames  ship-builders  seem  rather  complacently  to  contemplate) 
of  India  passing  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  it  should  be  re- 
commended to  us  to  leave,  to  whatever  nation  may  gain  possession 
of  it,  those  advantages  which  we  had  neglected ;  whilst,  with  the 
composure  of  an  Indian  Brahmin,  we  witnessed  an  improvident 
consumption  of  our  own  oak,  till  we  found  ourselves  without  re* 
sources  for  continuing  the  contest,  and  in  danger  of  falling  from 
that  pre-eminent  station  which  alone  can  ensure  the  salvation  of  die 
empire. 

At  present,  however,  in  spite  of  their  forebodings  of  '  unques- 
tionable danger  in  the  £ast  Indies,'  we  feel  no  alarm  in  that  quar- 
ter; but,  looking  foward  to  another  maritime  war,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  the  first  blow  may  be  struck  in  our  most  distant  pos- 
sessions. At  any  rate  a  fleet  must  be  sent  to  India.  If  the  dock- 
yards there  should  be  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  where  are  the  da- 
mages of  that  fleet  to  be  repaired?  Will  the  Sceptres  and  the 
Albions  and  the  Arrogants  maintain  our  naval  superiority  in  those 
seas,  even  with  the  help  of  Indian  dock-yards  i  But  these  estab- 
lishments cannot  be  kept'up  if  native  ship-builders  be  discouraged; 
and  our  navy  will  thus  be  deprived  of  those  important  advantages 
which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  Encouragement  to  artificers  to  en- 
ter into  any  new  line  or  profession  is  the  more  necessary  in  India, 
in  consequence  of  die  prejudices  of  the  natives,  'who  consider  it 
as  a  general,  though  not  an  indispensable  rule,  that  the  son  should 
follow  the  profession  of  the  father. 

*  Bailt  on  the  Thames  by  Dudman,  1803. 
t  Built  on  the  Thames  by  Perry  and  Go.  in  1002. 
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In  a  cobimercial  point  of  view,  the  advantages  of  admitting' 
teak  ships  to  a  registrj^  are  obvious.  They  are  allowed,  even  by 
the  Thamea  builders^  to  be  stroi^  and  durable,  and  being  so,  it 
must  also  be  allowed  that  the  lives  of  seamen  are  more  secure  in 
them  dun  in  ships  more  liable  to  decay,  and  that  they  are  best 
fitted  for  the  conveyance  of  valuable  merchandize  on  long  voyages* 
At  present  we  enjoy  nearly  the  commerce  of  die  whole  world ;  but 
the  time  is  at  hand  w*hen  we  must  engage  in  cofipetition  with 
foreign  nations.  Such  ships,  therefore,  will  then  be  forced  into 
the  trade  of  our  rivals,  if  excluded  from  our  own,  and  will  thu9 
give  to  them  a  decided  advantage  over  us  in  a  point  of  thie  first 
consequence  to  our  success. 

It  is  impossible  t<\  say  what  events  are  hatching  in  the  womb  of 
time,  or  what  may  be  the  future  destiny  of  India;  but  if  any  just 
apprehension  could  be  entertained  of  a  separation  from  this  coun- 
try, it  ought  to  operate  as  an  additional  motive  for  us  to  take  ad- 
vmtage  of  the  possession  we  now  have,  and  to  apply  its  resources 
to  our  ultimate  benefit,  by  making  use  of  its  valuable  timber  at  a 
time  when  we  have  little  of  our  own;  and  by  thus  supplying  our- 
selves with  durable  ships  for  the  use  of  war  and  commerce,  hus- 
band our  domestic  resources  against  a  time  of  need. 

The  naval  department,  convinced  of  th^  policy  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  that  the  '  utility'  is  not  *  dubious,'  is  very  properly  avail- 
ing itself  of  die  supplies  which  the  coast  of  Malabar  affords  for 
addine  to  the  naval  strength  of  the  kingdom.  Against  this  mea- 
sure also  the  Thames  builders  are  raising  an  indirect  clangour.  A 
brief  sketch  of  India  ship-building  may  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  *  interference'  which  has  called  it  forth. 

The  merchant-ships  that  have  been  built  at  Bombay  in  the  last 
thirty  years  amount  to  about  thirty,  or,  on  an  average,  one  a  year; 
and,  let  the  demand  be  ever  so  great  for  merchant-ships,  it  has  not 
die  means,  nor  the  conveniences  for  constructing  more  than  two 
ships  a  year,  there  being  only  two  building  slips;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  more  could  be  provided  without  an  enormous  expense. 
The  dry  docks  are  the  great  object  in  this  port,  but  they  are  re- 
served for  the  purpose  of  repairing  Indiamen,  or  building  and  re- 
pairing ships  for  the  navy.  The  quantity  of  merchant-ships,  there- 
fore, which  Bombay  could  furnish,  can  scarcely  justify  so  great 
an  outcry,  though  the  quality  of  them  may,  in  some  measure;  as 
not  one  built  within  the  last  thirty  years  is  yet  worn  out,  or 
likely  to  be  so  for  as  many  years  to  come.  The  builders  are 
natives  of  Lidia,  and  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  from 
whom  they  receive  a  regular  but  small  stipend  for  superintend- 
ing the  building  and  repairs  of  the  King's  and  Company's 
ships,  and  also  a  compensation  from  individuals  for  the  building 

and 
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and  repairs  of  their  ships.  All  these  works  are  carried  on  iK'ithia 
the  Company's  dock-yards.  For  permission  to  build  private  ships 
ilie  proprietors  pay  to  the  Company  ten  rupees  or  25s.  per  ton ; 
tlie  workmen  are  hired,  paid,  and  victualled  by  the  proprietors  at 
certain  rates  per  day  (subject  to  be  called  off,  whenever  required, 
for  building  or  repairing  the  King^s  or  Company's  ships).  The 
quantity  of  work  performed  by  an  Indian  shipwright  is  not  one- 
fourth  of  what  an  Englbh  shipwright  can  do,  but  it  is  carefully 
and  skilfully  done,  under  the  inspection  of  the  master  builders, 
and  their  assistants.  The  timber  and  all  other  materials  are  also 
provided  by  the  owner,  who  takes  care  that  the  first  be  of  sufficient 
scantling  and  fit  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  that 
the  ship  be  well  constructed  throughout  before  she  is  launched. 

In  Bengal  the  system  is  different.  On  the  river  Hoogly,  as  on 
the  Thames,  building  yards  have  been  constructed  by  individuals, 
where  ships  are  built  on  contract  or  for  sale,  and  teak  of  au  infe- 
rior quality  and  other  kinds  of  timber  less  durable  are  introduced. 
These  ships,  though  excellent,  are,  of  course,  not  held  in  such  es- 
timation as  the  Bombay-built  ships. 

If  the  same  precautions  were  observed  in  the  construction  of 
Thames-built  ships,  Me  should  no  longer  hear  such  complaints 
against  them.  There  was  a  time  when  these  ships  were  held  in  es- 
timation ;  but  the  builders  were  then  regularly  brought  up  to  the 
business,  resided  in  their  building  yards,  superintended  the  work 
themselves,  and  took  care  to  have  a  certain  stock  of  timber  oa 
hand.  Content  with  moderate  gains,  and  emulous  of  acquiring 
and  preserving  an  estimable  character,  they  inspected  minutely  every 
part  of  the  machine.  Many  of  them  gradually  accumulated  wealth; 
and  their  success  stimulated  others  of  larger  capital,  but  unac- 
quainted with  the  business,  to  embark  in  these  concerns.  Hie 
wealth,  power,  and  influence  of  these  new  men  have  driven  the 
old  builders  out  of  the  market.  The  building  of  a  ship  is  now 
done  by  task  and  job ;  the  superintendance  of  the  work  is  left  to 
the  hired  builder ;  who,  being  interested  only  so  far  as  to  get  the 
ship  out  of  hand,  follows  the  example  of  his  employer,  and  in- 
dulges in  ease  and  relaxation.  The  same  principle  extends  down- 
wards to  the  youngest  apprentice ;  the  workmanship  is  slovenly 
performed,  and  the  ship  is  shaken  to  pieces  or  founders  in  the 
first  hard  gale  of  wind.  But  the  materials  are  generally  as  bad  as 
the  workmanship.  They  contract  to  build  ships  while  the  timber  b 
still  growing  in  the  forest.  We  verily  believe  that  when  the  ten 
74^gun  ships  were  contracted  for  in  1303,  there  was  not  sufficient 
timber  in  the  whole  of  the  private  yards  to  complete  a  single  ship. 

Apprehensions  are  expressed  by  the  builders  that  the  admission 
of  India-built  ships  will  occasion  the  emigration  of  our  shipwrights 

to 
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to  foreign  countries.  This  would  indeed  be  '  ruinous  ;\  but  we 
have  shewn  that  their  interference  has  yet  had  no  such  effect — 
what  it  may  have  will  probably  depend  on  themselves :  let  their 
ships  be  built  with  proper  care,  and  increased  employment  will  be 
found  for  this  valuable  class  of  men ;  nor  would  the  builders  them^ 
selves  suffer  by  a  judicious  application  of  this  additional  labour^  as 
the  valu&sof  their  ships  would  be  greatly  enhanced  :  let  them  also 
be  contented  with  prices  less  than  those  of  which  the  extravagance 
is  said  to  have  driven  the  East  India  Company  and  the  merchants 
of  London  to  build  ships  at  the  out-ports  of  the  kingdom. 

After  all^  this  dreaded  emigration  of  shipwrights  is  a  bug- 
bear. It  appears  from  *  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ap« 
Krentice  Laws/  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  5th  pf 
lay,  1813,  that  a  great  number  of  the  artificers  employed  in  the 
Thames'  yards  are  not  shipwrights,  or  such  as  have  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  that  trade.  The  modern  builder,  it  seems,  prefers 
taking  men  who  can  handle  an  axe,  an  adze,  or  an  augre,  whether 
millwright,  wheelwright,  house-carpenter,  or  joiner,  on  the  pres- 
sure of  the  moment,  to  bringing  up  regular  apprentices  to  the 
trade;  so  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  assertion  of  the 
builders  that  there  are  not  now  one-half  the  apprentices  which 
there  used  to  be  formerly.  Tliese  auxiliary  workmen  being  the 
least  useful,  will,  of  course,  be  the  first  discharged ;  but  it  wiU  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  such  discharge  will  occasion  the  emigra- 
tion of  either  description  :  the  real  shipwright  will  have  more  em- 
ploy and  encouragement,  and  the  discharged  artificers  will  revert  to 
those  branches  of  carpentry  in  which  they  were  originally  brought 
up.  And  to  what  country,  we  would  ask  the  Thames  builders^ 
will  they  emigrate  ?  Not  to  America,  for  there  they  have  more 
shipwrights  than  can  find  employment ;  [not  to  France,  because 
there  they  have  already  twice  the  number  of  ships  they  can  man. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  confident  that  a  recurrence  to  the  old  sys- 
tem would  afford  far  greater  relief  and  encouragement  to  the  real 
shipwright  than  any  arbitrary  exclusion  of  a  few  '  black  ships' 
from  those  r^hts  to  which  they  are  unquestionably  entitled.  It  is 
satisfactory  however  to  learn,  from  the  document  we  allude  to,  that 
in  times  of  emergency  the  aid  of  various  descriptions  of  carpenters 
can  at  once  be  brought  into  action  with  effect,  and  that  every  man 
who  can  handle  a  tool  may  be  employed  under  the  superintendance 
of  those  more  immediately  acquamted  with  ship-building.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  India ;  ages  would  there  be  required  to  restore  a 
ruined  establishment. 

The  next  Resolution  objects  to  the  India«built  ships  on  the 

ground  of  their  being  exempt  from  contributions  to  the  revenue  to 

which  British-built  ships  are  subject.    This  is  surely  a  gratuitous 
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assertion.  The  timber  and  petty  stores  used  in  ship-building  are 
subject  to  customs  or  duties  in  India  in  addition  to  those  to  which 
the  builders  in  this  country  are  subject.  On  the  articles  sent  from 
this  country,  which  include  nearly  all  the  necessaries  for  ship-build- 
ing, the  same  duties  are  paid  as  by  the  Thames  builders;  added  to 
which,  the  India  builders  have  to  pay  the  customs  outward  im- 
posed on  them  by  parliament,  and  the  customs  on  importation  into 
India,  besides  the  freight,  insurance,  damage,  &c.  We  cannot 
therefore  but  think  the  advocate  of  the  Thames  builders  somewhat 
injudicious  in  adverting  to  the  subject  of  their  exclusive  and  *  large 
contributions  to  the  revenue/ 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these  advocates,  who  signs  himself 
'  Alfred,'  has  endeavoured  to  create  an  alarm  among  the  '  nume- 
rous classes  of  the  king's  subjects  whose  trades  are  dependent  oo 
the  equipment  and  employment  of  British-built  shipping/  Mines, 
manufactures,  colonies,  agriculture,  are  all  piled  together  with  their 
several  dependencies  in  a  kind  of  structure  resembling  '  the  House 
that  Jack  built,'  beginning  with  the  ship-builder  *  all  forlorn,'  and 
proceeding,  by  a  beautiful  gradation,  from  the  grower  of  oak  tim- 
ber to  the  vender  of  birch-brooms,  from  the  anchorsmith  to  the 
pinmaker,  and  from  the  Baltic  merchant  to  the  retailer  of  old  rope 
and  oakum,  all  marshalled  in  aid  of  the  ship-builder, '  who  derives 
his  knowledge  from  the  arts  and  sciences !'  It  happens,  however, 
unfortunately  that,  with  the  exception  of  timber,  brooms,  tallow, 
and  candlewicks,  the  whole  of  the  articles  thus  laboriously  brought 
together,  are  sent  out  from  this  country  (mostly  in  a  manufactured 
state)  for  the  use  of  the  ship-builders  of  India;  and  generally  id 
Thamcs-built  ships.  But  such  is  the  inconsistency  of  men  who  seek 
to  make  '  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,'  that  another  of  these 
advocates  adduces  the  loss  of  tlie  Java  frigate,  (which  had  on  board 
the  materials  for  fastening  the  Wellesley,)  as  an  instance  of  the 
impropriety  of  building  ships  in  India,  from  the  liability  to  acci- 
dent of  those  articles  which  are  indispensably  necessary  in  their  coo- 
•struction,  and  which  must  be  sent  from  Europe ! 

A  third  attempts  to  raise  an  alarm  by  telling  us  that  India  pro- 
duces in  abundance  iron,  copper,  steel,  lead,  tin,  and  tar,  cheap 
and  excellent  hemp,  beef  and  pork,  &c.  It  is  certainly  true  that, 
in  tlie  interior,  iron  is  made,  but  of  so  bad  a  (quality  as  to  be  unfit 
for  a  hinge,  much  more  for  the  bolts  and  fastenmgs  of  a  ship.  Hie 
East  India  Company  send  out  annually  many  thousand  tons  of  iron, 
and  have  this  year  exported  upwards  of  4,000  tons,  in  addition  to 
what  is  carried  out  by  individuals.  It  is  also  true  that  they  make 
steel,  but  in  small  quantities,  and  at  a  most  exorbitant  price :  we  are 
not  aware  that  this  article  is  much  used  in  ship-building.     It  is  not 

true,  however,  that  copper  is  the  produce  of  India*    A  supply  of 

it 
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it  is  occasionally  received  from  the  mines  of  Diabeker,  but  the 
Indians  have  no  means  of  converting  it  to  the  purposes  of  ship- 
buildings for  which  the  whole  consumption  is  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land in  a  manufactured  state.  Neither  is  it  true  that  they  possess 
either  lead  or  tar.  Tin  is  the  produce ^of  the  Malay  islands;  but 
in  whatever  shape  it  is  used  in  India  it  comes  in  that  shape  from 
England.  Hemp  indeed  they  have ;  and  plenty  of  beef  and  pork, 
neither  of  which,  however,  they  have  yet  been  able  to  cure  so  as 
to  keep  at  sea.  Could  this  be  done,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doUbt 
whether  the  ship-owners  and  ship-builders  of  the  Thames  would 
be  proof  against  the  advantages  of  laying  in  their  beef  and  pork  in 
India,  instead  of  lumbering  their  ships  (as  they  now  do)  with  these 
articles,  not  only  for  the  homeward-bound  voyage,  but  also  to  sell 
there  for  the  use  of  India-built  ships  bound  for  Europe. 

The  fifth  Resolution  asserts  that  the  employment  of  India- 
built  ships  will  annihilate  the  principal  market  for  British  timber, 
'  discourage  its  cultivation,  and  render  the  supply  of  his  Majesty's 
navy  more  precarious.  This  resolution  involves  a  strange  contra- 
diction, on  their  own  premises.  The  more  timber  there  is  con- 
sumed in  building  short-lived  ships  in  the  Thames^  the  sooner 
will  the  stock  be  annihilated,  and,  by  the  extravagant  prices  occa- 
sioned by  scarcity,  the  more  will  the  cultivation  of  it  be  encouraged ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  the  less  timber  there  is  consumed  in  the  con- 
struction of  merchant  ships,  the  more  will  remain  for  the  use  of 
the  navy. 

The  species  of  timber  used  for  large  Indiamen,  is  precisely  that 
which,  if  left  to  grow  some  forty  or  fifty  years  longer,  would  be  fit 
for  line-of-battle  ships ;  and  riierefore  the  surest  step  for  preventing 
a  supply  of  timber  for  his  Majest^^'s  navy  becoming  '  precarious,' 
would  be  that  of  restricting  the  building  of  large  indiamen  in 
England,  and  resorting  to  our  Indian  territories,  for  as  many  of 
them  as  the  limited  means  of  that  country  will  furnish.  If,  as  the 
Thames  builders  assert,  there  is  abundance  of  good  native  oak, 
which  does  not  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  the  cheapness  of  it  must  give 
them  so  decided  an  advantage,  as  to  drive  India-built  ships  from 
all  competition  with  theirs ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  scar- 
city, with  what  justice  can  they  object  to  a  supply  of  shipping 
from  our  own  territories,  where  it  may  be  had  in  great  abundance 
and  of  the  first  quality  ? 

If  there  be  no  scarcity  now,  there  certainly  was  none  in  1805, 
when  the  state  of  the  navy  made  it  necessary  to  contract  with  the 
merchants  for  ten  sail  of  the  line.  Since  that  time  the  consump- 
tion of  oak  timber  has  been  prodigious ;  we  may  safely  venture  to 
state  it  at  three  million  loads,  (we  believe  it  to  be  nearer  six  ;)  yet 
these  very  persons,  before  any  part  of  this  enormous  consumption 
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took  place,  on  the  eround  of  an  alleged  scarcity,  advanced  the  price 
of  building  from  £24  10s.*  to  £3(i  per  ton,  being  a  rise  of  £A7 
per  cent,  or  <£2O,70O  on  every  74-giin  ship  of  the  ordinary  size. 
As  tradesmen  they  may,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  claim 
the  right  of  taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  the  -market ;  but,  hav- 
ing made  a  good  bargain  with  the  public,  it  is  not  very  decorous  to 
turn  short  round  on  their  customers  and  tell  them,  after  completing 
no  less  than  forty-two  sail  of  the  line  at  the  advanced  price,  that 
the  idea  of  a  scarcity  is  ridiculous,  and  that  the  introduction  of  four- 
teen India-built  ships  into  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  in 
the  course  of  nineteen  years,  is  likely  to  *  annihilate  the  principal 
market  for  British  timber/ 

The  advocates  for  the  Thames  builders  adduce  neither  proof  nor 
argument  against  the  alleged  scarcity  of  oak  timber.  What  how- 
ever they  seem  to  consider  as  equivalent  to  both,  is  a  statement  of 
the  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  there 
being  three  years  consumption  of  oak  timber  in  the  dock-yards : — 
just  before,  the  member  for  Westminster  had  asserted  that  in  one 
of  the  principal  of  them  there  was  not  enough  to  build  a  74- 
gun  ship.  We  mean  not  to  question  the  correctness  of  either  of 
these  statements, — there  may  be  as  many  loads  of  all  kinds  of  tim- 
ber as  are  required  for  three  years  consumption,  but  not  as  much 
of  that  particular  kind  as  would  complete  a  single  line-of-batde 
ship,  without  having  recourse  to  the  expedients  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer article  (to  make  small  timber  available  where  large  was  once 
considered  indispensable.)  But  these  advocates  either  do  not  or 
will  not  understand  the  difference  between  the  consumption  of  the 
dock  yards  and  the  consumption  of  the  navy, — the  former  having, 
of  late  years,  been  only  about  one  half  of  the  latter. 

The  sixth  and  last  Resolution  seems  to  have  very  little  connection 
with  the  subject  of  ship-building.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sop  thrown  out 
to  those  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  who  are  affected  with 
the  dread  of  colonization.  The  admission  of  a  few  black  ships 
will  '  estrange  (they  say)  the  affections  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it 
from  tlie  mother-country,  make  India  the  commencement  and  ter- 
mination of  their  voyages,  and  render  more  equivocal  and  precarious 
the  continuance  of  British  influence  and  British  power  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe;' — ^how  it  will  produce  these  effects  diey  do  not 
condescend  to  tell  us.  Whether  the  ship  of  a  merchant  in  India  be 
English  or  India-built,  her  voyage  will  naturally  commence  where 
the  owner  resides ;  if  in  India,  she  returns  there,  and  the  owner, 
being  on  the  spot,  is  better  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  what  will 
answer  for  the  return  voyage,  than  an  owner  residing  in  England, 

*  The  Victorious  was  contracted  for  at  24/.  lOf.  In  December,  1803 ; — a  little  nort 
{ban  tweWe  months  afterwards,  ten  shi|»  of  the  line  were  contracted  for  at  96L  per  toe. 
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ivho  would  look  entirely  to  the  merchandize  required  for  the  home- 
ward voyage.  The  merc;h&ut  in  this  country  has  the  advantage  of 
knowing  what  produce  of  India  is  most  likely  to  be  profitable  for 
him  to  import^  whilst  the  merchant  in  India  has  a  similar  advantage 
in  the  return  cargo.  The  nation  has  therefore  an  equal  interest  in 
both— one  is  calculated  to  supply  the  wants^  the  other  to  take  off 
the  surplus  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  all  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  opposed  the  remit- 
tances of  fortunes  made  in  India,  we  do  not  find  that  the  affections 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  have  been  '  estranged 
from  the  mother-country.'  However  unwilling  men  may  be  to 
It^ave  the  place  where  the  bulk  of  their  property  is  situated,  the 
iidiives  of  Great  Britain  ultimately  return  to  the  country  where 
they  first  drew  breath. 

Ill  conclusion,  it  is  paying  an  ill  compliment  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  nation  to  hold  forth,  as  the  shipping  interest  pretend  to  do, 
'  the  advantages  likely  to  ensue  from  a  free  intercourse  with  the 
countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope/  and,  in  the 
same  breath,  to  apply  to  the  legislature  to  impose  restraints  and 
arbitrary  laws  on  a  class  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  entitled  by  their 
birth-right  to  the  same  privileges  as  themselves,  and  without  whom 
the  '  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  free  trade'  would  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  London  merchants,  ship-builders,  and  ship-owners, 
frequently  united  in  the  same  persons.  Whether  we  view  the  sub- 
ject as  a  matter  of  right  or  of  expediency,  we  cannot  but  conceive 
that  the  builders  and  owners  of  India- built  ships  have  a  just  and 
legal  claim  to  participate  in  the  commerce  of  the  United. Kingdom 
— a  claim  which,  instead  of  being  narrowed,  ought,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  be  encouraged  and  enlarged,  on  the  ground  of  carrying 
on  a  valuable  branch  of  commerce  in  the  best  ships  that  are  pro- 
curable, and  thus  giving  to  the  British  merchant  an  advantage  over 
rival  nations,  into  whose  hands  those  ships  and  that  commerce  must 
otherwise  inevitably  fall. 


Abt.  X. — Deptches  et  Lettres  interceptees,  l^c.  Copies  of  the 
Original  Letters  and  Dispatches  of  the  Generals^  Ministers, 
Grand  Officers  ofState^  Sfc.  at  Pans,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
at  Dresden;  intercepted  by  the  advanced  Troops  of  the  Allies  in 
the  North  of  Germany.    8vo.    pp.  382.  Loudon.  1814. 

nPHIS  publication  has,  we  must  confess,  disappointed  us.  We  had 

■^    understood  that  many  public  and  private  communications  of 

great  importance  and  interest  had  been  intercepted  in  their  way  to 

9uid  from  the  French  head-quarters,  by  the  light  troops  of  the  allies, 
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and  we  had  been  taught  to  expect  that  the  volume  now  under 
observation  would  contain  some  of  these  valuable  documents.  The 
editor,  who  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  suite  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  appears  by  his  preface  to  think  that  he  has  fulfilled  this  ex- 
pectation. We  cannot  be  of  this  opinion — there  is,  we  admit,  some 
curious  and  some  entertaining  matter  in  the  collection,  but  nothing 
that  is  very  important,  and  not  much  that  we  might  not,  without 
any  great  degree  of  sagacity,  have  anticipated. 

It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  the  majority  of  these  papers  were  found 
on  a  single  courier,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  no  very  important  matter  should  have 
been  entrusted  to  such  a  conveyance ;  yet  we  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  something  more  valuable  must  have  been  obtained  by  the 
interception  of 'any  single  courier  than  is  here  published,  especially 
when  we  observe  that  the  editor  confesses  he  has  suppressed  much 
of  the  correspondence ;  and  that  these  ^  papers  have  been  selected 
from  a  great  quantity  of  others  less  interesting.* 

Now  really  we  cannot  well  conceive  what  can  have  been  thrown 
aside  as  umnterestitig,  when  we  look  at  the  majority  of  pieces  that 
compose  this  volume.  We  observe  too,  that  almost  all  the  private 
letters  are  mere  extracts,  and  that  almost  all  thes^  extracts  are 
without  the  slightest  public  interest;  we  do  not  therefore  quite  un- 
derstand how  the  intelligent  author  of  the  preface,  which  is  otherwise 
very  well  drawn  up,  could  assert  that  *  the  harvest'  of  the  inter- 
ception '  was  rich,'  and  that  he  thinks  *  he  does  not  go  too  far 
in  affirming,  that  these  pieces  form  a  tolerably  complete  picture 
of  the  present  state  of  France,  and  of  the  countries  subject  to  her 
system  of  government  at  the  period  they  were  written.' 

This  sentence  indeed,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  preface,  induce 
us  to  believe  that  tlie  author  had,  when  he  wrote  it,  a  much 
larger  and  more  important  publication  in  view ;  he  had  prepared 
the  canvass  of  a  much  more  inagnificent  picture  than  he  was  after- 
wards permitted  to  paint,  or  to  use  another  metaphor,  the  vesti- 
bule in  which  he  first  receives  his  reader,  was  planned  for  a  greater 
edifice  than  he  had  afterwards  will  or  power  to  erect. 

The  collection,  as  it  now  appears,  is  divide  into  several  heads. 
1st.  The  papers  which  relate  to  the  Napoleon  family  and  the 
greater  affairs  of  state.  2.  Diplomacy.  3.  Military  scr>ice. 
4.  The  ministry  of  the  interior  and  finances.  5.  Extracts  from 
private  letters ;  and  lastly,  the  Reports  of  the  Police. 

In  the  first  section  we  find  a  blustering  public  dispatch,  and  a 
whining  private  note  of  his  late  Royal  Majesty  Jerome  Napoleon, 
descriptive  of  his  situation,  at  that  luckless  time  when  General 
Chernicheff  and  his  Cossacks  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, and  drove  Jerome  from  his  capital:  these  letters  are  not 

worth 
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worth  much — ^they  corroborate  indeed  what  was  before  well  koown^ 
the  extraordinary  activity  and  enterprize  of  die  allied  light  troops, 
the  miserable  confusion  of  the  French  partizans  in  Germany,  and 
the  absolute  nullity  of  character  of  poor  Jerome.  Amidst  the 
mingled  emotions,  the  hopes  and  the  horrors  excited  by  the  Saxon 
campaign,  we  are  not  much  inclined  to  derive  entertamment  from 
events  merely  ludicrous,  but  we  cannot  help  being  abused  at  th^ 
impotent  activity  which  Jerome  ascribes  to  his  regiment  of  French 
hussars,  which  conducted  itself  with  great  valour,  but  of  which  bis 
Majesty  was  so  unlucky  as  to  lose  the  greatest  part,  because  *  mal- 
heureusement,  n'ayant  pas  Thabitude  du  cheval,'  they  tumbled  oiF 
when  they  attempted  to  charge  the  enemy.- 

Some  letters  from  Madame  Murat  to  her  husband  are  creditable 
to  her  good  sense  and  to  her  conjugal  feelings — she  takes  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  fumbh  his  Neapolitan  Majesty  with  a  pair  of  felt 
boots,  which  will,  she  assures  him,  be  '  commode  pour  la  voiture :' 
nor  is  her  Majesty  less  attentive  to  the  comforts  of  her  august  bro- 
ther :  she  begs  her  husband  to  present  him '  her  respects  and  a  box  of 
refined  liquorice/  She  is  a  little  disturbed  at  the  *  affair*  of  General 
Vandamme ;  but  she  consoles  herself  with  a  consideration  (which 
probably  did  not  long  continue  to  console  her)  that  '  the  Emperor 
knows  how  to  repkir  all,  and  that  nothing  can  re:»ist  him.'  We 
fear,  however,  that  neither  these  sweet  words  nor  the  box  of  re- 
fined liquorice  restored  that  affectionate  cordiality  between  the 
brother  and  sister  which  we  had  heard  ^ad  been  before  interrupted. 

We  shall  select  a  passage,  as  it  does  credit  to  the  tender  feelings 
of  this  illustrious  lady.  She  went,  it  seems,  a-boating  in  the  bay 
of  Naples,  and  was  so  sea-sick,  tliat  but  for  the  assistance  of  tlic 
minister  of  finance  (M.  de  Mosbourg)  '  she  verily  believes  she 
should  have  died.'     One  death  however  the  occasion  produced — 

*  Poor  Monchelet  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it;  for,  seeing  me  so  weak,  and 
having  been  able  to  find  neither  horses  nor  carriage,  he  determined  to 
mount  the  hill  a-foot,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  storm  of  raiD,  to 
procure  me  some  broth,  of  which  I  stood  greatly  in  need.  Here  the 
poor  fellow  got  a  deAuxion  of  the  chest,  followed  by  a  putrid  malignant 
fever,  and,  in  short,  was  carried  off  by  it  in  two  days,  before  one  knew, 
as  it  were,  that  he  was  ill.  This  has  agitated  me ;  he  had  been  so  long 
attached  to  our  service,  and  w*as  so  distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  fide- 
lity, that  I  could  not  preserve  myself  from  a  certain  impression  of  me- 
lancholy.'— p.  30,  31. 

Kind-hearted  lady !  for  this  old  and  attached  friend,  who  perishes 
io  consequence  of  his  personal  attentions  to  her — elle  ue  pent  se  de- 
fendre  d  une  certaine  impression  de  tristesse.  Who  would  not  die 
for  such  a  mistress  i 

Her  Majesty  gives  us,  in  a  confidential  postscript,  a  little  insight 

H  11  4  iiU«» 
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into  the  manufacture  of  French  victories,  and  the  composition  of 
official  bulletins ;  she  complains  that  one  of  his  Majesty's  coiuiers 
kept  back  her  letters  one  night,  *  which  produced  the  worst  conse- 
quences/ because 

*  For  instance,  Julian  wrote  that  they  had  taken  so  many  goIout8,8o 
many  pieces  of  cannon,  so  many  prisoners,  and  he  did  not,make  them 
amount  to  the  quarter  part  of  what  you  told  me ;  so  that,  next  day, 
when  they  read  the  Moniteur,  they  falsified;  by  Julian  s  letters,  what  1 
had  caused  to  be  inserted  in  it  according  to  yours.  This  has  a  had  ef* 
feet,  and  destroys  confidence.  If  these  gentlemen  choose  to  announce 
victories,  let  them — nothing  better — but  let  them  not  give  the  details; 
let  them  not  specify  numbers,  either  for  more  or  less,  so  as  to  contra- 
dict those  I  receive  from  you.     Look  to  this.' — p.  32,  33. 

We  beseech  our  readers  to  observe  that  Julian's  rhodomontade 
*— colours,  cannon,  prisoners— is  censured  only  because  it  did  not 
amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  modest  report  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Naples ! 

The  minister  of  finance,  who  had  been  found  so  useful  at  tlie 
awful  moment  of  her  Majesty's  (Qualms  at  sea,  next  addresses  the 
king : — the  king,  it  seems,  was  displeased  with  M.  de  Mosbourg 
for  suffering  three  emigrant  Neapolitan  families  to  return  from  Si- 
cily. M.  de  Mosbourg  defends  himself  at  great  length,  and  with 
the  vilest  adulation ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  intrigue, 
we  only  advert  to  his  letter  for  the  account  which  (flatterer  as  he  \&) 
be  cannot  help  rendering  to  bis  angry  master  of  the  state  of  the 
Neapolitan  public  mind. 

*  Just  about  this  time  the  public  opinion  appeared  to  have  taken  a 
formidable  direction.  Your  departure  had  been  the  signal  of  alarm  to 
|di  the  friends  of  government,  and  of  hope  to  its  enemies. 

'  Affairs  are  somewhat  changed  since.  The  news  of  the  victoria 
obtained  by  the  grand  army — the  splendour  of  your  personal  exploits, 
which  swell  the  pride  of  the  Neapolitans — some  vague  hope  of  peace; 
— all  this  seems  to  have  revived  and  set  right  the  public  opinion.  But 
we  must  not  be  deceived  :  your  Majesty  knows  your  subjects :  the  im- 
pressions to  which  they  abandon  themselves  are  equally  lively  and  tran- 
sient. They  are  easily  raised  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  as  easily 
depressed.  Your  presence  inspires  them  with  so  much  confidence,  that 
your  Majesty,  when  in  your  own  kingdom,  may  depend  upon  tbem 
under  all  circumstances  ;  your  absence  discourages  them  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  dare  not  even  depend  upon  themselves.  You  must  there- 
fore expect,  that,  if  any  change  takes  place  on  the  theatre  of  war,  your 
Majesty's  kingdom  will  experience  it,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Italy.  A 
great  number  of  good  people  would  remain  faithful  to  you  ;  but  they 
would  be  so,  possibly,  with  less  energy,  finding  themselves  deprived  of 
the  support  which  constitutes  their  strength.  The  ill-intentioned  would, 
pn  the  contrary,  be  full  of  presumption. 
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*  What  I  was  just  now  saying  to  your  Majesty,  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  opinions  and  dispositions  of  the  people  in  this  place  are  fre- 
quently changed  from  one  point  lo  another,  is  illustrated  by  what  has 
this  instant  happened.  Only  a  few  days  since,  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
was  excited  by  the  news  of  the  26th  and  27th :  people  manifested  the 
most  cheerful  hopes,  and  all  were  eager  to  rally  round  the  government* 
But  less  favourable  intelligence  having  transpired,  it  is  received  with 
just  as  much  eagerness  as  the  former ;  it  is  exaggerated  ;  factious  dis- 
courses abound ;  the  ill-intentioned  display  a  degree  of  assurance ; 
those  who  are  well  disposed  alarm  themselves,  and  are  silent ;  and,  as 
is  always  the  case,  the  mob  tollows  those  who  talk  loudest.  We  Batter 
ourselves  that  new  advantages  will  soon  occur  to  alter  this  unfortunate 
direction  which  men's  minds  have  taken,  but  which  is  not  yet;  sufficiently 
marked  for  any  but  attentive  observers  to  perceive  it/ — pp.  45 — 47. 

Observations  of  this  nature,  considering  the  quarters  whence 
they  come,  and  to  which  they  are  addressed,  are  surely  of  consider- 
able importance  with  reference  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
monarchy. 

Next  comes  '  Son  Altesse  Ser^nissime  Monseigneur  FArchi- 
Chancelier  de  TEmpire,'  whose  communications  to  His  Imperial 
and  Royal  Majesty  are  the  most  trumpery  productions  of  the  whole 
collection :  he  is  the  verie.«<t  cipher  of  that  collection  of  automata 
whom  Buonaparte  colls  Ministers,  and  which  is  presided  over  by 
— a  person  who  appears  as  nuii,  to  borrow  a  French  phrase,  as  the 
most  null  of  tlie  ministers, — the  Empress  Queen  Regent ;  as  the 
following  extracts  will  testify. 

*•  Your  Majesty's  Ministers  were  assembled  to-day  in  the  palace  of 
6t.  Cloud,  in  presence  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  Queen  Regent. 

'  This  sitting  has  presented  nothing  very  remarkable.  I  shall  render 
to  your  Majesty  a  summary  account  of  the  most  essential  reports. 

*  It  is  become  necessary  to  fill  several  places  of  mayors  and  their 
deputies,  which  have  become  vacant  within  these  few  months.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  submits  a  list  of  candidates.  The  order  of 
service  not  having  determined  whether  the  nominations  should  be  made 
by  the  Regent,  we  have  thought  that  it  would  be  proper  to  reserve  for 
your  Majesty  the  disposition  of  the  mayoraltyof  the  great  towns  and, 
by  way  of  exception,  of  some  of  the  smaller  places ;  Versailles,  for  in- 
stance, as  being  an  imperial  residence ;  and  Liege,  which  in  so  many 
fespects  may  be  considered  as  a  place  of  importance. 

'  A  Bishop,  in  partibus,  is  dying  of  hunger  at  Rome.  He  is  84  years 
old.  The  local  authorities  demand  assistance  for  him,  and  the  Minister 
of  Religion  proposes  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  1200  francs.  This  pro- 
position is  infinitely  indulgent :  imt^  as  it  is  a  question  of  disposition  of 
fundsy  the  report  vnU  be  comprised  in  our  dispatches. 

'  Count  Mollien  has  presented  a  project  for  the  application  of  the  sum 
now  to  be  distributed,  which  amounts  to  about  69,000  francs.  This 
disposition  being  a  matter  of  right  the  project  of  the  decree  will  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  for  signature. 

MVe 
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*  We  hftve  reserved  for  your  Majesty  a  report  of  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, relative  to  the  demand  of  General  Meynier,  tending  to  procure 
him  the  remittance  of  a  sum  of  32,000  francs,  for  which  he  is  account- 
able for  the  price  of  a  house  re-sold  on  his  being  unable  to  make  good 
the  sum  he  had  bid  for  it.' — p.  53  to-  55. 

We  shall  add,  as  a  curiosity^  the  formula  in  which  His  Serene 
Highness  concludes  his  letters  to  his  former  friend  and  colleague^ 
as  it  is  of  course  tlie  most  approved  model  for  polite  letter  writers 
in  France. 

^  Je  suis,  avec  le  plus  profond  respect^ 
'      Sire, 
De  V6tre  Majeste  Imperiale  et  Royale, 

Le  tr^'5-ob6Bsant,  tres-devoue  et  tr^s-fid^le 
sujet  et  serviteur, 
L'Archi-Chancelier  de  T  Empire, 

Cambaceees. 

The  section  of  this  publication  which  relates  to  *  la  Diplomatie/ 
is  miserably  barren.  Here  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  worthy 
editor  has  thought  it  prudent  to  make  large  suppressions,  and  we 
cannot  but  lament,  as  a  very  serious  loss,  the  papers  which  might 
have  opened  to  us  so  curious  a  picture,  such  a  ^ene  of  hope  and 
fear,  dissimulation  and  intrigue,  as  the  courts  of  Buonaparte's  tri- 
butary princes  must  at  that  eventful  crisis  have  exhibited ;  we 
should  have  been  curious  to  see  how  many  shapes  of  servility  hatred 
could  take,  in  how  many  court^suits  of  gratitude  and  devotion 
the  hope  and  spirit  of  vengeance  could  disguise  itself.  But  we 
see  nothing  of  this,  the  section  is^  all  a  blank ;  except  one  or  two 
passages  of  no  great  value,  indeed,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
poor  Poles,  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  trust  to  Buona- 
parte and  to  follow  his  fortunes,  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
magnanimous  protector  to  absolute  indigence.  It  appears,  also, 
that  the  Spanisli  traitors,  who  had  pursued  (with  far  le&s  excusabls 
motives  than  the  Poles)  the  same  course,  have  been  equally  deserted. 

'  Depourvus,'  say  the  Poles,  *  de  sant6  et  de  tout  moyeii,  il  nous 
est  bien  p^nible  de  nous  addresser  ii  votre  Excellence  dans  ce  be- 
soin  urgent.'  The  great  favour  which  these  poor  people  ask,  is 
the  receipt  of  certain  sipall  pensions  '  tr^s  gracieusement  accord^* 
but  very  tardily  paid. 

'  Nous  sonimes  tons,'  say  th^  Spaniards,  ^  dans  la  plus  graode 
mis^re.'  We  cannot  pity  them  ;  and  we  own  we  should  not  have 
been  pleased  to  find  them  made  an  exception  to  that  law  of  nature, 
as  we  may  venture  to  call  it,  which  condemns  traitors  to  the  neg- 
lect, suspicion,  and  scorn  even  of  those  for  whose  sake  their 
•  treason  was  committed. 

The  dispatches  relative  to  the  military  service  are  equally  unim- 
portant* 
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portant.  We  have  details,  indeed,  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
men,  and  means  of  transport ;  but  they  are  of  no  value.  It  is, 
however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  among  the  deficiencies  of  the  levy 
of  the  Imperial  Guards,  in  the  arm  of  the  Chasseurs  alone,  one  of 
1555  men  is  stated,  because  several  of  the  departments  did  not 
contain  individuals  of  the  requisite  height  and  age.  Tlie  levy  for 
all  France  was  to  be  only  of  12,000:  the  qualities  necessary  for  a 
Chasseur  are  not  very  rare :  to  what  a  condition  must  the  popu- 
lation of  that  country  be  reduced  when  one-eighth  of  such  a  levy 
fails  ^  faute  de  sujets  ayant  les  qualit6s  requises  !' 

The  section  relative  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  is  occupied 
with  a  very  tedious  history  of  a  simple,  though  in  one  view,  curious 
fact, 

*  The  city  of  Cherbourg,  enriched  by  your  bounties,  called  to  a  high 
destiny  through  the  works  ordered  by  your  Majesty,  comes  to  implore  a 
favour  which  would  crown  all  those  she  has  already  received  :  she  is  am- 
bitious of  bearing  the  name  oT  her  sovereign, 

*  The  Municipal  Council,  in  declaring  this  wish,  has,  at  the  same 
time,  expressed  the  desire  of  being  permitted  to  convey  it  to  your  Ma- 
jesty in  the  midst  of  your  camps. 

*  I  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your  Majesty  the  deliberations  of 
the  Municipal  Council,  and  of  beseeching  your  Majesty  to  make  known 
to  me  your  commands.  May  I  flatter  the  city  of  Cherbourg  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  its  wish  fulfilled  ?  May  I  venture  to  authorize  the  depar« 
ture  of  its  deputation  V — pp.  177,  178. 

So  writes  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

Then  follow  the  copies  from  the  registers  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Mayor's  court;  the  ballot  for  the  deputation ;  the  vote  of  mo- 
ney to  defray  the  expenses ;  in  short  a  minute  history,  even  down  to 
francs  and  centimes,  of  the  whole  transaction. 

We  shall  select  two  or  three  sentences  from  the  address  of  tliese 
worthy  citizens  to  their  august  master. 

*  It  was  in  the  midst  of  camps  and  in  the  tumult  of  arms  that  your 
Majesty  conceived  the  sublime  idea  of  causing  a  great  military.port  to 
be  excavated  in  the  rock  of  Cherbourg/ 

*  More  than  a  century  ago  a  glorious  but  unfortunate  event  had  im- 
pressed the  necessity  of  having  on  the  waters  of  the  channel  a  port  and 
a  roadstead  capable  of  sheltering  the  most  numerous  fleets :  but  the 
project  was  too  bold  not  to  fail  under  the  weakness  of  the  last  dynasty ; 
it  required  a  soul  accustomed  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle  to  dare  to 
undertake  the  subjugation  of  Nature  herself,  and  to  open  gulphs  where 
she  had  elevated  mountains.' 

*  Deign,  Sire,  not  to  despise  it,  and  give  to  your  city  of  Cherbourg 
a  new  pledge  of  the  paternal  affection  with  which  you  honour  it,  by 
permitting  that>  from  the  name  of  its  creator,  the  city  and  port  which 

you 
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you  have  founded  may  bear  henceforth  the  name  of  NapoUonbwrg!-^ 
pp.  181, 182. 

The  monstrous  impudence  of  these  assertions  almost  confounds 
us.  The  weakness  of  the  last  dynasty !  Napoleon  the  creator 
of  Cherbourg !  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  ever  heard  of 
Cherbourg,  that  the  plan,  and,  to  a  formidable  degree,  the  execu* 
tion  of  that  plan,  belonged  to  the  old  dynasty.  Napoleon  has  added 
nothing  to  the  idea,  and  less  to  the  execution  than  twenty  years 
would  probably  have  produced  in  any  other  reign. 

What  then,  our  readers  will  ask,  can  have  induced  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cherbouj^  voluntarily  and  gratuitously  to  approach 
Buonaparte  with  such  base  falsehoods  f  One  of  the  intercepted 
private  letters  from  M.  Chaulienque  to  M.  Le  Comte  Roederer 
(page  303)  clears  up  the  mystery.  The  voluntary  and  unprompted 
loyalty  of  the  good  city  of  Cherbourg  required  it  seems  to  be 
quickened  by  an  invitation  from  the  minister  of  interior !  in  other 
words,  the  whole  was  an  arranged  piece  of  mummery  in  which 
the  puppets  of  Cherbourg  were  forced  to  play  the  part  which  the 
police  was  pleased  to  assign  to  them ;  and  this,  we  dare  say,  is  the 
true  history  of  all  the  addresses  under  which,  for  the  last  six  months, 
the  French  press  no  less  tlian  the  French  people  has  groaned. 

The  department  of  Finance  affords  us  but  one  letter, — it  b  the 
confidential  report  of  the  stock  exchange  to  the  Emperor ;  and  it 
will  seem  to  those  who  may  have  heard  of  certain  late  transactions 
in  London,  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  channel  of  Buonaparte's 
«8tock-jobbing  report  should  be  one  Berenger,  Bereiiger  however 
on  the  29th  September  congratulates  his  master  that  ^  the  deprecia* 
tion  had  at  last  stopped,  (p.  183)  and  that  the  5  per  cents,  which 
had  gone  down  as  Jar  as  6S,  were  beginning  to  rise.'  We  should 
like  to  know  with  what  face  Berenger  reported  to  his  imperial  enn 
ployer,  that  the  5  per  cents,  were  sold  (to  the  sound  of  the  cannon 
that  thundered  his  victories  of  Craon  over  Paris)  at  49i* 

We  have  already  observed  "*  upon  the  organised  system  of  fraud 
and  public  deceit  upon  which,  we  hesitate  not  to  repeat  it,  the  throne 
of% Buonaparte  is  built ;  we  had  before  a  perfect  view  of  the  system 
in  its  external  appearance — we  have  now  some  of  the  detaib  of  the 
interior*  The  present  government  of  France  is  the  true  reign  of 
terror;  on  one  side  the  base  fawning  or  the  sullep  caution  of  the 
suspected;  on  the  other  the  contemptuous  protection,  or  the  jealous 
vigilance  of  the  suspicious.  There  is  no  trust  in  any  man ;  no 
confidence  any  where :  there  is  what  the  logicians  might  call  a  sorites 
of  '  espioni^e.'  The  Empress  Regent  is  watched  by  the  Minister 
of  Police,  and  the  Minister  himself  by  some  still  meaner  agent,  and 

•  Vo.  XI,  Art.  XIV.    No.  X,  Art.  VIU. 
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the  latter  again  (for  infinite  are  the  degrees  of  baseness)  by  some 
more  wretched  and  more  confidential  reptile ;  but  all  these  reports 
are  equally  addressed  to  the  despot  himself^  who  alone  sees  the 
net  that  he  has  spread  round  them  all,  and  can  measure  the  links 
of  that  chain  which  binds  together  because  it  enslaves  his  empire. 

He  is  the  sun  of  the  system  of  ^  espionage ;'  all  his  tributary  planets 
roll  unerringly  around  him,  occasionally  eclipsmg,  but  always  ba- 
lancing each  other,  and  each,  in  its  own  little  sphere,  attended  by 
obscure  satellites  which  betray  its  position  and  its  phases ;  or  to 
use  a  more  appropriate  illustration, — France  is  a  practical  exempli- 
fication of  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham's  pantoptical  prison,  in  which  the 
jailer  (the  most  unhappy  wretch  of  all)  sits  iu  the  center  of  his 
transparent  dominion,  and  sees  to  the  utmost  recesses  of  its  crimes 
and  its  filthiness,  all  the  proceedings  of  his  aggregation  of  slaves. 
The  poets  give  us  a  terrible  idea  of  eternal  solitude;  but  eternal 
solitude  is  paradise  to  society  under  such  everlasting  inspection. 
The  pantopticon  would  soon  become  Bedlam,  the  keeper  going 
mad  first ;  and  France  herself  could  not  have  borne  such  a  disci- 
pline, no,  not  for  a  week,  if  she  had  not  been  previously  reduced 
to  the  lowest  ebb  of  existence  by  the  purging  and  bleeding  of 
twenty  years  of  revolution  and  war. 

It  is  curious  to  find  addressed  to  M.  Le  Baron  Fain,  *  Secre- 
taire intime  of  H.  M.  the  Emperor  and  King,'  such  loose  gossip 
with  regard  to  '  H.  M.  the  Empress  and  Queen,'  as  the  following^ 

*  Report  of  Wednesday,  Sq>t.  29,  1813. 

Supposed  chagrin  of  Her  Majesty, — ^A  report  prevailed  this  morning 
that  Her  Majesty,  the  Empress  Queen  and  Regent,  had  received  no 
persons  at  St.  Cloud;  and  as  it  was  not  added  that  Her  Majesty  was  any 
way  indisposed,  the  cause  assigned  was,  that  Her  Majesty  bad  received 
some  unpleasant  news  from  the  army. 

Journey  of  Her  Majesty  the  F4mpress. — It  is  said  that  Her  Majesty  has 
a  journey  in  immediate  contemplation ;  and  the  prevalent  report  is,  that 
it  is  Antwerp  which  Her  Majesty  designs  to  honour  with  her  august 
presence.  Some  persons,  who  pretend  to  know,  say  it  is  Mentz.' — 
p.  343. 

It  is  evident  that  there  was  a  daily  report  of  this  sort  of  stuff 
from  the  fellow,  whoever  he  was,  appointed  by  the  Great  Napo- 
leon to  watch  the  daughter  of  Austria,  who,  nevertheless,  was  so 
far  removed  from  her  circle  as  to  doubt  whether  she  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  Scheldt  or  the  Rhine,  to  Antwerp  or  Mentz ! 

His  august  brother  Don  Joseph  Napoleon,  King  of  Spain  and 
of  both  the  Indies,  who  lives  at  a  little  villa  called  Morfontaine,  is, 
in  spite  of  his  total  seclusion  and  aversion  from  public  affairs,  an 
•bject  of '  espionage' — so  keen  is  the  appetite  of  suspicion. 

The  Minister  of  Police  is  the  affectionate  channel  through  which 

Buonaparte 
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Buonaparte  receives  news  of  his  family;  but  what  precisely  the 
Police  Minister  says  of  Don  Joseph  we  cannot  discover,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  write  it  in  cypher:  but  how  plain  does  not  this 
cypher  speak — that  the  Minister  of  Police  has  observed  something 
in  the  Kmg  of  Spain  which  he  does  not  venture  to  communicate  in 
the  common  mode  to  his  Majesty's  imperial  brother  ! 

M.  Le  Senateur  Comte  Koederer,  in  a  private  letter  to  M.  Le 
Comte  Dumas,  tells  him  that  he  had  passed  two  days  at  Morfon- 
taine,  (or  as  this  great  scholar  chuses  tocall  it,  3for^rfontaine,)  and 
he  gives  a  shrewd  hint  that  poor  Don  Joseph  knows  that  be  b  in 
^  surveillance.' 

'  The  King  maintains  himself  strictly  incognito  from  all  the  world, 
and  receives  neither  ministers,  nor  senators,  nor  counsellors  of  state, 
nor  military  men ;  in  short,  nobody.  You  must  perceive  that  his  pre- 
sent situation,  and  the  Emperor's  absence,  render  this  conduct,  in  some 
sort,  necessary.' 

Since  the  happy  days,  however,  in  which  Roederer  <le8cribes 
Joseph  as  *  s'accommodant  de  la  vie  priv6e  de  Mortefontaine^  it  has 
suited  Buonaparte's  purposes  to  drag  the  puppet  from  his  retire- 
ment, and  turn  him  into  a  reviewing  general,  a  kind  of  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  new  levies  that  defile  tlirough  Paris.  It  is  a  picture  ri- 
diculous and  yet  not  unaffecting  to  see  this  poor  man — who  has  beoi 
an  attorney,  a  commissary,  a  deputy  to  the  assembly,  a  senator, 
a  prince,  a  king  of  Naples,  a  king  of  Spain,  and  finally  a  country- 
gentleman  buried  in  the  deepest  retirement, — hurried  to  the  '  place 
du  Carousel,'  to  perform  the  odious  duties  of  a  superintendant  of 
the  conscription. 

A  few  instances  more  of  the  system  of  *  espionage.' 
Every  person  who  enters  or  departs  from  Paris  is  reported  td 
the  Emperor,  and  often  by  name. 

*  Paris,  29  Sept. — Arrived -  8  trades-people. 

Departed Major  Lachaux,  to  Vesowl.  • 

M.  Villeneuve,  to  Chdteau-dmi. 
31  Country-gentlemen,  public 
officers,  trades-people  and  cou- 
riers.' 

A  letter  picked  up  in  a  hackney  coach  is  transmitted  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  the  Great — 

*  Holland.  Libel. — A  Commissary  of  Police  at  the  Hague  picked  up 
in  a  public  coach  a  paper,  which  seems  to  have  been  dropped  out  of 
the  pocket  of  a  passenger  who  was  there  before  him. 

*  It  was  a  Dutch  libel,  containing  good  wishes  for  the  enemy,  and 
abuse  of  France. 

*  This  coach  had  conveyed  some  conscripts,  and  some  guards  of  the 
company  of  reserve, 

*  Search 
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*  Search  is  making  to  discover  which  among  them  dropped  this 
paper.' — p.  253. 

A  pedlar  sells  a  caricature — ^more  matter  for  the  imperial  ear. 

*  Jura  ;  Pedlar,  Picture  of  the  Pope, — ^A  pedlar  travelling  through  th^ 
canton  of  Arinthoz,  Arrondlssement  de  St.  Claude,  has  been  selling  a 
picture  of  the  Pope,  represented  with  his  hands  chained. 

'  He  had  left  this  canton  before  the  gendarmerie  was  informed  of 
it. 

'  It  appears  that  the  local  authorities  took  no  steps  against  him.  He 
is  sought  after.' — p.  255, 

A  poor  writing-master  at  one  of  the  parish  schools  hangs  himself; 
the  emperor  must  be  madje  acquainted  with  it. 

*  The  Sieur  UEnfant,  aged  20,  writing-master  at  the  Napoleon  Ly- 
ceum, who  lodged  at  No.  25,  Cour  de  Commerce^  hung  himself  in  the 
parlour  of  his  apartments.  This  young  man  was  of  a  gloomy  dispo- 
sition.* 

We  are  however  obliged  to  the  police  for  ohe  anecdote  which 
it  has  intercepted ; — the  subject  is  Mademoiselle  Bertin^  long  the 
most  famous  milliner  in  Europe ;  who^  having  adorned  and  turned 
the  heads  of  all  the  fine  ladies  in  France,  lost  her  own  and  her  life 
in  a  singular,  and  we  think,  an  affecting  manner. 

*  On  the  third  Sunday  of  the  fetes  at  St.  Cloud,  she  made  one  among 
the  immense  multitude  of  spectators  assembled  to  behold  the  Empress. 
Certain  recollections  crowded  upon  her  memory,  and  her  lively  emo- 
tion bathed  her  cheeks  in  tears.  Her  head  became  giddy  and  heated 
with  visions.  She  was  brought  back  to  her  house,  where  she  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fever.  In  her  delirium,  she  incessantly  repeated,  "  I 
have  seen  the  Queen  again — 1  have  seen  my  benefactress  once  again. 
Nothing  remains  for  me  now  but  to  die."  On  Thursday  she  gave  up 
her  last  breath.  Her  name,  which  was  for  a  long  time  associated  with 
the  ridiculous,  will  be  rendered  honourable  by  gratitude.' — p.  338. 

Old  Gretry  the  musician  dies — the  theatre  Feydeau  gives  an  en- 
tertainment to  celebrate  his  obsequies.  No  collection  of  people 
vrithout  the  Emperor's  knowledge  !  the  whole  affair  is  detailed  to 
his  majesty  !  From  three  several  spies  he  is  informed  that  numbers 
were  turned  away  from  the  door,  for  whom  places  could  not  be 
found.  The  very  taste  of  the  scenery  is  described ;  *  on  the  cur- 
tain was  painted  a  surij  with  the  name  of  Gretry  in  the  centre  \ 
and  general  Count  Hulin, 'gorernor  of  Paris,  (an  attendant,  to 
speak  softly,  on  the  last  moments  of  the  Duke  D'Enghein,)  re- 
ports in  his  dispatch  to  the  Emperor  on  this  important  subject, 
*  that  for  two  days  past  all  the  world  could  talk  of  nothing  else !' 
Merciful  heaven  !  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  September,  1813,  while 
Napoleon  was  consigning  to  foreign  and  dishonourable  graves, 
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500,(XX)  of  the  youth  of  France, '  all  Paris  could  think  •f  nothing, 
but  a  painted  sun  with  the  name  of  Gr6try  in  the  centre  !' 

But  is  not  this  tremendous  police  as  efficacious  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  ?LS  for  the  detection  of  private  feelings  and  opinions  f 
The  following  fact  will  answer  this  inquiry. 

A  monster  who  confounded  all  the  ties  of  nature  by  an  incestu- 
ous commerce  30  abominable  that  the  law  had  not  provided  for  its 
punishment,  is  detected; — ^for  this  enormity  a  penalty  of '  detention 
pendant  six  mois'  is  proposed,  and  approved !  The  poor  wretches 
that  dropped  the  Dutch  pasquinade  or  sold  the  Italian  caricature, 
would  probably  have  expiated  their  crimes  with  their  lives;  hut 
an  offence,  which  dissolves,  as  the  Editor  remarks,  tlie  most  sacred 
relations  of  society,  is  censured  \iith  six  months  detention.  *  'Sblood/ 
(as  Hamlet  says)  '  there's  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if 
philosophy  could  find  it  out.' 

Having  seen  that  Buonaparte  subjects  his  wife  and  brother,  bro 
of  the  least  intriguing  and  most  inoffensive  beings  in  France,  to 
the  surveillance  of  the  police,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  corre- 
spondence of  individuals  through  the  post-office  should  be  inter* 
cepted ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  find  time  or  appetite  to 
read  such  trash  as  is  collected  for  him  from  this  source. 

The  Duchess  of  Albufera  writes  to  her  husband,  one  of  Buod9- 
parte's  own  creatures :  well, — her  letter  is  opened ;  it  contains 
nothing  but  her  congratulations  on  the  successes  of  the  Marshal, 
which  the  Moniteur  had  before  trumpetted ;  it  is  nevertheless 
sent  to  the  Emperor ! 

M.  Schreiber,  a  sub-spy  to  Marshal  Soult,  acquaints  his  Ex- 
cellency, that  the  Prefect  of  the  Gironde  on  one  occasion  when 
all  the  company  were  praising  his  Excellency,  preserved  the  most 
profound  and  provoking  silence,  and  took  the  first  opportunity^  to 
change  the  conversation.  M.  Schreiber  reports  also,  that  GenenJs 
Clausel  and  Tirley  criticise  some  of  Marshal  Soult's  operations;— 
the  whole  is  stopped  at  the  post-office  and  transmitted  for  the 
perusal  of  the  master-critic  and  master-spy,  the  Emperor  himself. 

We  amuse  ourselves  with  thinking  how  much  this  publication 
will  fill  up  the  chasms  of  French  correspondence,  and  how  de- 
lighted Messrs.  Soult,  Clausel,  and  Tirley  must  be  to  find  so  exact 
a  record  of  their  mutual  sentiments. 

Of  the  private  letters  which  have  been  collected,  we  need  say  but 
little :  they  all  bear  one  character  of  intense  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  friends  of  the  writers  in  the  army ;  deplorable  pictures  of  the 
internal  misery  of  the  fiimilies  of  France,  and  the  most  ardent 
prayers  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  We  shall  select  one  or  two 
specimens  which  shew  the  ignorance  in  which  the  dearest  relations 
of  even  officers  of  high  rank  were  kept  concerning  their  fate. 
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*  To  Baron  Larrey^  Chief  Surgeon  to  the  Grand  Army. 

Fontenai,  26th  Sept, 

*  I  live  here  always  in  suspense,  but  the  news  give  me  no  hopes  of 
leeing  yeu  this  winter.     I  imagine,  that,  although  better  informed  than 

.    myself,  you  are  not,  on  that  account,  more  happy.     This  is  not  living, 
itay  poor  friend  ;  this  is  dying.  Where  are  you  at  present  ?    I  know  not.  > 
We  are  all  here  in  a  sutt  of  painful  suspense.' 

*  To  the  Baron  Finot,  Direct or-General  of  the  Engineer  Park. 

'  Avalbny  25th  Sept. 

*  • I  must  then  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  you  so  soon.    If, 

however,  there  were  winter  quarters,  would  you  send  for  me  ?  I  hope 
so.  In  fine,  here  are  four  couriers,  and  1  have  no  accounts  from  you. 
I  am  absolutely  ill, with  anxiety  about  it,  especially  in  such  a  vile  city 
as  this,  where  so  many  idle  stories  are  in  circulation 

I  am  tired  oj  this  life :  one  does  not  live ;  it  may  be  called 

dying  a  thousand  deaths  daily.  They  tell  me,  from  Paris,  that  a  report 
of  peace  is  circulating  there.  Ah,  if  that  should  prove  true,  what  hap- 
piness !' 

That  these  were  the  sentiments  and  this  the  tone  of  the  universal 
French  nation,  even  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  there  is  abun- 
dant proof.  What  niust  its  feelings  now  be,  after  the  loss  of 
300,000  men,  the  invasion  of  her  territory,  die  occupation  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  country  by  hostile  armies.  La  paix,  pour  Tamour 
de  Dieu,  la  paix! — is  the  only  exclamation  which  has  reached  the 
ears  of  the  English  couriers  in  their  way  through  France.  Happy 
could  France  venture  to  speak  out  what  France,  with  every  rational 
being,  must  think,  that  Buonaparte  and  war  are  almost  insepara*- 
bly  connected,  and  that  the  basis  of  true  tranquillity  and  lasting 
peace  would  undoubtedly  be  the  restoration  of  a  legitimate  go- 
vernment, and  a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  principles  of  civilised 
Europe ! 

But  though  good  sense  and  good  feeling  concur  in  this  conclu- 
sion, yet  if  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  the  Germanic  States,  and 
Sweden,  should  resolve  to  make  peace  with  Buonaparte,  no 
one,  we  presume,  would  seriously  propose  that  Great  Britain 
should  continue  the  war  a/o7ie,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  forcing 
on  France  a  sovereign  chosen  in  this  country,  like  a  Lord  Mayor 
by  acclamation  of  the  good  citizens  of  London. 

Peace,  under  such  circumstances,  might  not,  perhaps,  be  po- 
pular, but  it  could  not  be  unwise :  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  some 
consolation  to  believe,  as  we  gladly  do,  that  its  durability  will  de- 
pend, in  no  small  degree,  upon  ourselves.  We  may  enter  into 
relations  of  peace  with  France,  without  abating  one  jot  of  our  in- 
stinctive vigilance ;  and  it  would  be  degrading  to  our  national  cha- 
racter to  doubt  that  we  shall  decline  from  tfie  firmness  which  we 
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have  hitherto  manifested  in  action,  or  from  the  confident  spirit 
which  has  actuated  all  our  deliberations. 

Of  the  translation  we  can  say  little  good.  It  is,  as  our  readers 
will  have  perceived,  a  hasty  performance.  The  words  indeed  are 
English,  but  the  idiom  is  generally  French;  and  in  many  passages 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  true  import  of  the  original  terms. 


Art.  XI.  Inchiquen,  the  Jesuit* s  Letters,  during  a  late  Residence 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  being  a  Fragment  of  a  Pri- 
vate Correspondence,  accidentally  discovered  in  Europe,  con- 
taining a  favourable  P'iew  of  the  Manners,  Literature,  and 
State  of  Society,  of  the  Untied  States ;  and  a  Refutationr  of 
many  of  the  Aspersions  cast  upon  this  Country^  by  former 
Residents  and  Tourists.  By  some  Unknown  Foreigner. — 
New-York,  1810. 

i^N  the  2d  of  November  last,  a  Mr.  Macon,  deputy  to  the 
^^  Congress  of  the  United  States,  brought  up  a  '  Report  concern- 
ing  the  conduct  which  has  been  observed  by  the  English  durii^  the 
War.'    In  this  Report  die  British  government,  its  naval  and  military 
officers,  its  seamen  and  soldiers,  are  indiscriminately  accused  of 
every  thing  that  is  base,  cowardly,  treacherous  and  inhuman ;  such 
as  ill-treating  American  prisoners ;  violating  flags  of  truce ;  pil- 
laging and  destroying  private  property  ^  exciting  the  savages  to  mur- 
der their  prisoners,  and  to  commit  outrages  on  their  dead  bodies; 
burning  houses ;  pro&ning  and  destroying  churches,  through  mo- 
tives of  avarice  and  vengeance ;  ^  carrying  off  articles  of  value,  and 
destroying  all  that  could  not  gratify  their  insatiable  cupidity ;'  vio- 
lating women^  &c.  Sec. ;   together  with  many  other  horrible  and 
atrocious  deeds,  all  asserted  to  have  been  committed  by  the  exam])ie, 
under  the  sanction,  and  in  the  presence,  of  the  officers  commanding 
his  Majesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  Report  concludes 
with  a  resolution,  '  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  collect  and  lay  before  the  House,  during  the  continuation 
•f  the  war,  the  proofs  of  all  the  infractions  by  the  enemy  of  the 
laws  of  war  in  use  among  civilized  nations.'    From  the  character 
given  of  Mr.  Madison*  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  apparently 
justified  in  some  small  degree  (it  must  be  owned)  to  a  hasty  or  pre- 
judiced observer,  by  sundry  of^  the  speeches  and  proclamations  of 
that  venerable  chief  magistrate,  and  from  the  shameless  audacity 
which  marks  all  the  .averments  of  this  Report,  we  should  not  have 
been  surprised  if  the  framers  of  it,  instead  of  confining  their  worthy 
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president  to  the  hdmble  task  of  collecting  thaterials  of  hatred  against 
Great  Britain,  had  plainly  spoken  ont,  and  directed  him  to  invent 
80  much  of  such  materials  as  might  be  wanting  to  complete  a  case 
for  so  laudable  a  purpose.  Much,  however,  may  be  understood 
that  is  not  distinctly  expressed.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  can- 
dour itself  cannot  mistake  the  object  and  intention  of  die  Commit- 
tee, and  diat  if  they  are  disappointed  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  inten- 
tion, it  must  be  from  ^AetV  having  *  mistaken,  all  this  while,'  the 
guileless  nature  of  the  personage  upon  whom  they  have  imposed  so 
odious  an  office. 

Two  days  after  this  Report  was  made  to  Congress,  the  Prince^ 
R^ent,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  was  pleased  to  declare, 

^  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  enter  into  discussion  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  for  a  conciliatory  adjustment  of  the  diflferences 
between  the  two  countries,  upon  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  established  maxims  of  public  law,  and  with  the 
maritime  rights  of  the  British  empire.' 

Such  a  declaration  is  in  itself  something  more  than  magnanimous : 
and  what  a  contrast  does  it  furnish  to  the  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment to  which  the  olive  branch  is  thus  tendered  ! 

To  refute  the  calumnies  of  that  government  would  be  no  difficult 
task,  and  may  perhaps  be  ours  hereafter ;  unless  indeed  the  sober 
and  more  enlightened  part  of  Congress,  consulting  their  own  dig- 
nity, and  having  ascertained  the  documents  collected  for  their  use, 
to  be  forgeries,  shall  compel  Mr.  Macon  to  put  his  report  idto  the 
iire.     In  the  mean  time  the  book,  whose  title  we  have  prefixed  to 
this  article,  having  opportunely  reached  us  from  New  York,  haa. 
suggested  to  us  that  it  might  not  be  unittstnictive  or  unamusing  ta 
inquire  a  little  into  the  character  of  the  people  whom  its  govern*, 
ment  are  thus  inflaming  into  unextinguishable  hatred  against  us,  sfnd 
whom  we  are  so  desirous  of  ^  conciliatiiig.'     Such  an  inquiry  will 
enable  us  at  once  to  appreciate  the  probable  chances  of  an  accom- 
modation, cordial  and  sincere,  with  ^  our  kindred  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,'  and  to  console  us  for  the  failure  of  our  various 
attempts  to  effect  it ; — we  mean  of  course,  by  the  only  consolation 
which  such  a  case  admits — the  conviction  that  the  failure  is  not 
owiug  to  any  fault  or  indisposition  of  ours. 

la  this  sketch,  though  we  set  out  under  the  conduct  of  ^  Inchiquen 
the  Jesuit,'  we  do  not,  however,  p^fess  to  take  him  for  our  only 
guide,  nor  to  abide,  in  all  cases,  and  quite  implicitly  h;^  his  author 
rity.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  many  partial  and  scattered  hints 
towards  a  correct  portrait  of  the  United  States'  people,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  their  own  artists,  as  well  as  of  foreigners, 
who  have  preceded  our  Jesuitical  author.    To  which  of  these  classes 
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be  belongs  would  have  been  immaterial^  if  he  had  not  asauined 
a  character  opposite  to  the  truth.  We  can  conceive  no  motive /or 
this  disguise,  professing^  as  he  does,  to  give  '  a  favourable  view  of 
the  manners,  &c.  of  the  United  States/  But  the  truth,  vre  under- 
stand to  be,  that  although  the  stale  conceit  of  picking  up  the  ma- 
nuscript on  a  '  bookseller's  stall  in  Antwerp,'  is  resorted  to  in  the 
preface,  the '  Unknown  Foreigner'  is  a  well  known  American  of  the 
nmne  of  IngenolL  In  passing,^ive  would  just  hint  to  him,  that  hb 
summary  mode  of  *  refuting  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  country  by 
former  residents  and  tourists,'  in  a  single  note,  and  by  a  general  at- 
tack upon  almost  every  author  who  has  gone  before  him,  is  no  re- 
futation at  all ;  that  though  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
may  be  the  *  mere  organs  of  faction,  ribaldry,  and  sedition,'  the 
majority  of  them  are  patronized  by  the  government,  and  are  its  in- 
struments ;  that  though  ours  may  be  occasionally  scurrilous  and 
factious  enough,  yet  some  of  them  are  by  no  means  backward  in 
vilifying  their  own  government,  and  bestowing  on  that  of  the  United 
States  unmerited  praise.  Our  Jesuit's  unqualified  abuse  of  other 
v^riters,  but  of  Mr.  Moore  in  particular,  is  as  coarse,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be  unjust.     We  proceed  to  his  book. 

Of  Washington,  he  says,  '  The  sovereignb^  of  his  country  wis 
ai^serted  by  his  energy,  and  secured  by  his  moderation.'  If  by  '  so> 
vereignty'  is  her6  meant  a  firm  and  efficient  executive  authority,  that 
he  did  not  secure  it,  was^the  great  error  of  Washington's  government. 
Tlie  new  constitution  which,  after  a  long  discussion,  was  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  was  far  from  beii^  satisfactory  to  those  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  framing  it.  They  considered  it  merely 
as  an  experiment  \  they  saw  its  defects ;  they  perceived  the  seeds  of 
deistruction  that  were  sown  within  it ;  but  democracy  and  Franklin 
prevailed.  Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  Adams,  saw  and  fore- 
told die  feuds  and  animosities  that  would  spring  up  among  familiet 
and  friends,  in  consequence  of  the  '  people  chusing  their  king.' 
They  were  aware  too  of  the  evil  arising  out  of  the  anomaly  of  each 
state  having  its  separate  government  and  legislature,  while  all  of 
them  were  required  to  merge  their  separate  interests  in  the  general 
mass  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  These  interests  were  of  a  nature 
so  heterogeneous,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  they  should  ever 
amalgamate;  so  discordant,  that  it  was  apprdiended  a  foreign  or 
domestic  war  would  at  once  dissolve  the  whole  union ;  but  it  vnu 
hoped,  at  the  same  time,  diat  by  conferring  gradually  a  little  more 
power  on  the  executive,  and  by  consolidating  the  separate  state 
authorities  into  one  efficient  government,  a  foundation  might  be 
laid  for  permanent  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 

Washington  was  a  man  of  firmness,   of  rigid  virtne,  and  strict 
wtegrity ;  but  finding  himself  unable,  with  the  limited  power  giren 
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to  the  chief  magistrate,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  party  violence  which 
began  to  overspread  the  land  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  th^  re? 
volution  in  France,  he  prudently  withdrew  from  the  contest,  to 
close  a  well-spent  life  in  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  retirement. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  friends  of  Washington  had  determined 
to  support  Mr.  Adams,  as  candidate  for  the  presidential  chair,  and 
Mr.  Pinckney  for  the  vice-presidency,  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
atrengthening  the  federal  government,  and  saving  the  country  from 
a  factious  democracy.  By  some  unworthy  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Adams  and  his  friends,  the  plan  failed;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  though  Adams  succeeded  as  president,  Jefferson  was  elected 
vice-president.  Tliis  gentleman  soon  obtained  a  pernicious  influence 
over  the  president — insomuch  that  aldiough  Mr.  Adams  had  for  some 
time  resolution  enoi^h  to  support  the  measures  of  'Washington,  to 
inspire  his  countrymen  with  a  just  sense  of  the  insults,  the  injuries, 
and  the  outrages  which  they  liad  experienced  from  France,  he  was, 
at  last,  prevaued  upon  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  sending  en- 
voys to  prostrate  his  country  at  the  feet  of  the  revolutionary  dema^r 
gogues.  '  This  measure,'  s^ys  Mr.  Hamilton,  ^  sunk  the  tone  of 
the  public  mind,  impaired  the  confidence  of  tHe  friends  of  the 
government  in  the  executive  chief ;  distracted  the  public  opiniouj 
unnerved  the  public  councils,  sowed  the  seeds  of  discord  at  homei 
and  lowered  the  reputation  of  the  government  abroad.' 

The  weakness  of  Mr.  Adams  made  the  way  the  more  easy  for 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  supreme  power;  though  he  had  to  push  for 
it,  as  our  author  says,  ^  through  clouds  of  imputations.'  The  acr 
cession  of  this  person,  in  1801,  put  an  end  to  all  the  measures  of 
Washington,  and  '  the  axe  of  innovation  thundered  from  his  strokes/ 
The  United  States,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided  between  two 
moderate  political  parties,  the  federalists  and  anti-federalists,  were 
now  arranged  into  two  violent  factions ; — the  democrats,  who  were 
denominated  the  French  party ;  and  the  federalists  known  by  the 
name  of  the  English  party,  not  because  they  positively  bore  any  love 
towards  England,  but  because  tliey  hated  tlie  English  less,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  opposite  party  professed  to  love  the  French  more.  Mr. 
Jeiferson,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  wri- 
ters wfap  have  treated  of  the  characters  of  the  great  men  of  the  new 
world,  had  in  early  life  acquired  a  smattering  of  metaphysics,  suffi- 
cient to  confer  on  him  a  certain  degree  of  notoriety  among  the 
planters  of  Virginia,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  as  an  ad- 
mirer of  that  new  species,  of  philosophy  which  was  destined  to 
overturn  the  ancient  government  of  France, — '  the  foul  philosophy 
that  sins  by  rule.'  In  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies  against  the  mor 
ther  country,  he  was  among  the  earliest  to  blow  the  blast  of  disrr 
cord,  though  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  buckle  on  his  armour. 
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He  never  appeared  on  the  stage,  but  he  prompted  the  actors  bdiind 
the  scenes ;  and  when  a  small  party  of  English  cavalry  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  the  state  of  Vii^nia,  he  is  said  to  have  abandoned  his 
post,  as  secretary  of  that  state,  leaving  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
the  public  functionaries,  the  treasure,  and  the  official  papers.  Much 
in  the  same  manner  he  forsook  General  Washington,  in  1794,  on 
finding  that  an  in9urrectioii  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  in  Pen- 
sylvania,  an^  resigned  the  office  of  government  secretary  of  state* 

*  The  most  persevering  enemy  to  the  interests  of  this  country, 
has  been  a  Virginian  merchant,  who,  finding  it  easier  to  settle  his 
conscience  than  his  debts,  was  one  of  the  6r8t  to  raise  the  standard 
of  rebellion  against  Great  Britain,  and  has  ever  since  endeavoured 
to  revenge  upon  the  whole  country,  the  obligations  which  he  lies 
under  to  a  few  of  its  merchants.'*  Such  is  the  construction  put 
by  Moore  (whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  a  particular  object 
of  our  '  Jesuit's'  hostility)  upon  the  extraordinary  rancour  display- 
ed by  Mr.  Jefferson  towards  this  country :  as  though  his  object  id 
fomenting  the  discontents  of  the  colonists  bad  been  the  cancelling 
of  debts  to  British  merchants,  and  as  though  it  were  difficult  even 
for  a  professed  universal  philanthropist  to  foigive  those  whom. he 
has  injured.  Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  in  every  act  of  his  pubUc 
life  he  has  shewn,  and  so  far  as  has  been  in  his  power  (which  un- 
fortunately has  been  to  a  great  extent)  excited,  a  spirit  of  hatred 
against  England.  He  has  invited  and  encouraged  her  most  inve- 
terate enemies  to  settle  in  America.  Any  Ir\sh  rebel  or  traitor  who 
had  the  ability  to  draw  up  a  scurrilous  paragraph,  was  certain  of 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  of  finding  employment  at  some 
of  his  printing  presses.  Emmett  and  Sampson  and  Mac  Nevia 
were  received  with  open  arms ;  and  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Duane, 
who  had  formerly  stolen  into  Calcutta  and  was  there  secretly  la- 
bouring to  create  an  insurrection,  but  was  fortunately  detected  and 
shipped  off  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  was,  on  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  distinguished  by  the  American  president.  Mr. 
Jefferson  gave  him  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  American  militia, 
and  placed  the  Aurora  newspaper  under  his  direction. 

By  these  means,  aided  by  plausible  address,  and,  no  doubt,  by 
considerable  talents,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  kept  together  a  powerful 
faction.  Professing  a  perfect  and  impartial  toleration  of  even 
religion,  he  avoided  giving  offence  to  any  of  the  numerous  off-sets 
of  presbyterianism,  until  the  unlucky  publication  of  a  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  the  worthy  and  enlightened  Tom  Paine  appears 
to  have  raised  a  question,  whether  his  boasted  impartiality  to  all  re- 


*  Moore's  Epistles,  vqI.  i.  p.  i74. 
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.  ligions  might  DQt  proceed  from  his  indifference  to  any.*  In  that 
letter  be  cordially  invites  this  loathsome  and  blasphemous  outcast 
to  the  bosom  of  his  country,  with^  ^  prayers  for  the  success  of  hia 
useful  labours/  An  indignant  American,  who  signs  himself  ^  a  na* 
tive  Virginian/  thus  concludes  a  well  written  and  sensible  appeal 
to  the  '  citizens  of  the  United  States.' 

*  To  sum  up  then,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  a  few  words,  the  whole  of 
this  shameful  and  atrocious  act,  it  would  stand  thus  :~*that  the  trai* 
terous  officer,  the  infamous  and  ungrateful  slanderer  of  our  Washington, 
the  reviler  and  scoffer  of  our  holy  religion,  and  one  of  the  most  de* 
bauched  and  immoral  beings  in  existence,  has  been  solicited  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  among  you,  with  prayers  '^  for  the  success  of  his 
useful  labours." 

It  has  been  matter  of  surprize  to  many,  that  the  atrocious  bar- 
barities committed  by  the  French,  their  sudden  change  from  wild 
democracy  to  stem  despotism,  and  the  insults  and  robberies  com- 
finitted  against  America  both  by  the  democrats  and  the  despots  of 
France,  should  not  have  cured  Mr.  Jefferson  of  his  fondness  for 
'  that  gallic  garbage  of  philosophy/  We  feel  no  sort  of  surprize 
at  such  infatuation,  having  long  been  persuaded  that  real  jacobinism 
is  an  incurable  malady.  The  patient  may  be  boiled,  and  sweated 
and  blistered  into  a  temporary  sanity ;  but  the  disease  will  break 
out  afresh  whenever  its  true  key-note  is  touched ; — ^no  matter  whe- 
ther it  be  the  jacobinism  of  democracy,  or  the  Jacobinism  of  des- 
potism ;  the  mania  of  a  single  tyrant,  or  of  ten  tnousand. 

Among  the  plausible  theories,  the  offspring  of  '  brilliant  heads 
and  wordiless  hearts,'  engendered  by  the  French  revolution,  that 
of  Condorcet,  which  contemplated  the  *  perfectibility  of  the  human 
mind,'  seems  to  have  caij^ht  the  fastest  hold  of  the  Virginian 
philosopher.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  millennium  rapidly 
progressing  in  America.  The  happy  condition  of  that  country, 
under  a  pure  and  perfect  democracy,  had  been  triumphantly  anti- 
cipated some  four  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  national  work,  ushered 
into  the  world  by  Jedediah  Morse. 

*  Here/  says  the  inspired  Jedediah,  *  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  ci- 
vilized life  are  to  receive  their  highest  improvements;  here  civil  and 
religious  liberty  are  to  flounsh  unchecked  by  the  cruel  hand  of  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  tyranny;  here  genius,  aided  by  all  the  improvements  of 
former  ages,  is  to  be  exerted  in  humanizing  mankind,  in  expanding  and 
enriching  their  minds  with  religious  and  philosophical  knowledge,  and 
in  planning  and  executing  a  form  of  government  which  shall  involve  all 
the  excellences  of  former  governments  with  as  few  of  their  defects  as  is 

*  See  hti  Notes  on  Viiginia. 
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consistent  with  the  imperfection  of  human  affairs,  and  which  shall  be 
calculated  to  protect  and  unite,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  natural 
lights  of  mankind,  the  largest  emjHre  that  ever  existed.' 

NoWy  whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  cast  his  eye  over 
the  inaugural  speeches,  messages  to  Congress,  proclamations,  or 
other  state-papers  of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Madison,  will  find  ^ 
steady  and  systematic  adherence  to  the  terms  of  this  oracular  anti- 
cipation ;  they  will  see  therein  a  constant  reiteration  of  the  set 
phrases — '  a  great  and  powerful  empire' — *  a  free  and  united  peo-! 
pie/  and  with  true  republican  humility  they  will  find  them  assuming 
to  themselves  the  character  of  *  the  most  virtuous,  free  and  en- 
lightened people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ."*  We  shall  see  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry  to  what  extent  this  prophecy  has  been  ful- 
filled. 

We  will  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  discuss  with  the  *  Jesuit,^  what 
number  of  generations  must  pass  away  before  the  descendants  of 
those,  whom  he  calls  '  vagabonds^  mendicants  and  convicts,^  may 
be  considered  to  be  thoroughly  'purged  of  the  foul  crimes'  corn^ 
mitted  by  their  ancestors.  A  rrencb  naturalist  asserts,  that  a 
voyage  to  Botany-bay  has  had  the  wonderful  effect  of  converting 
liOndon  thieves  into  honest  and  industrious  citizens,  and  London 
prostitutes  into  virtuous  matrons.  We  mean  not  to  retrace  the  steps 
of  history  beyond  those  happy  days  of  holy  enthusiasm  and  phiknr 
thropic  sensibility,  when  citizen  Genet  inoculated  one  half  of  die 
'  virtuous'  citizens  of  Hhe  United  States  with  Gallic  insanity;  when 
the  *  enlightened'  students  of  Williamsburgh  bdieaded  the  statue  of 
fheir  benefactor  Lord  Bottetourt,  and  the  '  free  and  united'  mob 
han^ecl  that  of  I^rd  Chatham  who  had  pleaded  thecause  of  their  re- 
bellion ;  when  the  Exchange-alley  of  Boston  was  converted  into 
EquaHty-laney  and  the  Royal  stem  of  an  oak  into  lAbertyrstump; 
when  little  children  lisped  '  La  Carmagnole ;'  and  when  moon- 
stricken  poets  wrote,  and  the  citizens  and  cito^ennesf  sung  through 
tibe  streets  of  Boston,  verses  such  as  these : 

*  Englishman  no  bon  for  me, 
frenchman  fight  for  liberty.' 

Looking  only  at  die  present  generation,  we  will  take  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  we  find  them,  not  turning  aside  to  canvass 
the  general  proposition  of  the  *  Jesuit,'  t)igt '  history  affords  no  in- 

*  For  fear  pf  gpTiqg  umbrage  to  the  French  ConTention  an  ftddren  frpm  tii«  hoose 
of  representatives  to  the  president  was  soAened  down  to '  a  free  and  enligbteqed^ieople^ 
]but  Mr.  JefTeraon  soon  re&umed  the  superlatiTe. 

t  'riie  Americans  bad  some  diffiailty  in  translating  '  Citoyennes ;'  the  contest  lay 
Isetwecii  Cxtittneti  and  Cttess :  the  one  was  too  long  and  the  other  too  abort ',  bttt»  of 
pwo  evils  they  chose  tlie  least,  and  CUts^  w«s  the  adopted  word* 
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fltance  of  a  nation  formed  originally  on  such  principles  or  of  such 
materials  as  the  American/    To  begin  with  tneir  legislature* 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  democracy  to  consider 
wealthy  talent,  or  reputation^  distinguished  probity  or  cultivated 
talents  as  exclusive,  or  even  preponderating,  qualifications  in  a  can- 
didate for  the  representation  of  the  people.  In  America  the  *  man 
of  the  people'  is  one  who  frequents  the  grog-shops,  smokes  his  se- 
gar  and  harangues  the  populace  with  violent  and  inflammatory 
abuse  of  the  hostile  faction.  The  writer  who  called  himself  Peter 
Porcupine  tells  us,  for  instance,  of  a  man  who  had  married  a 
free  black  woman  in  the  West  Indies,  had  several  children  by 
her,  robbed  and  left  her;  went  to  the  United  States,  married 
another  wife,  and  with  all  these  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate!*  But  the  attomies  are 
the  men  who  mostly  succeed  in  representmg  these  *  virtuous  citi- 
zens.' There  is  not  a  village,  not  a  hamlet,  throughout  this  vast 
extent  of  country  that  has  not  its  attorney,  and  if  not,  it  advertises 
for  one.f  *  Strife,'  says  a  writer  who  knew  them  well,  ^  is  in  every 
village ;  some  petty-fogger  is  sure  to  put  his  poisonous  paw  into 
every  man's  mess.'  Next  to  the  *  lawyer,'  some  conductor  of  a 
democratic  newspaper,  or  some  needy  adventdrer  who  can  stoop  to 
the  level  of  the  mob  and  pander  to  their  passions,  is  the  *  man  of 
the  people.'  T^very  freeman  in  America,  aye  and  free  woman  too, 
is  a  voter,  and  every  one  is  free  who  declares  himself  to  be  worth 
fifty  pounds ;  none  thinks  of  boggling  if  required  to  swear  to  this 
qualification ;  none  more  expert  at  an  evasion  or  equivocation  than 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States :  besides  a  man  must  be  of  little  value 
if  he  is  not  worth  fifty  pounds;  he  would  fetch  that  sum  as  a  re- 
demptioner.X  *  The  electioneering  spirit,'  says  one  of  their  writers, 
^  finds  its  way  to  every  fir&-side,  pervades  our  domestic  circles  and 
threatens  to  destroy  the  e^ijoyment  of  social  harmony ;  the  seeds  of 
discord  are  sown  in  families,  among  friends  and  throughout  the 
whole  community .'§  Yet,  after  all,  the  popular  representation  in 
die  United  States  is  a  great  fallacy,  and  a  complete  fraud  on  the 
people.  '  It  appears  to  me,'  says  the  Jesuit,  (speaking  in  the  cha-' 
racter  of  a  Greek,)  '  to  be  absurd  to  talk  of  representing  the  people 
when,  in  fact,  the  representative,  improperly  so  styled,  is  chosen, 
not  by  the  people,  but  by  a  small  number  of  electors  who  are 
themselves  variously  appohited,  many  of  them  not  by  the  people^ 

•  Porcupine's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  354. 

f  '  Wanted  in  a  thriving  town  in  Kfsntuck  an  acute  atiomej  of  democratic  princi- ' 
f^tSt  who  will  meet  with  suitable  crncouragement  from  the  dtiseiu  attached  to  that 
party.' 

X  The  name  given  to  those  unfortunate  emigrants  who  sell  their  persons  to  pay  their 
passage  across  the  Atlantic. 

f  UiUhause — Propoattioos  for  amending  the  conatitutioii. 

but 
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but  by  other  electors ;  who  again  do  not,  in  all  iostances,  emanate 
directly  from  the  community  at  large ;  and  who,  for  the  most  part, 
never  saw,  and  never  may  see,  the  object  of  .their  selection/  We 
agree  with  him,  that  the  Turkish  constitution  which  calls  a  leader 
to  his  post  by  acclamation^  may  just  as  well  be  called  a  popular  re* 
presentation. 

The  lawyers  who  principally  compose  the  house  of  representa- 
tives^ unite  the  professions  of  attorney  and  barrister.  To  get  into 
Congress  is  the  surest  means  of  bringing  themselves  into  practice ; 
but  they  are  not  shy  in  askmg  for  jobs  and  in  underbidding  each 
other.  In  the  lower  house,  each  individual  has  his  desk,*  at  which 
the  lawyers  may  study  their  briefs,  and  the  traders  their  bills  of  par* 
eels ;  an  accommodation  which  ought  to  have  at  least  one  advan- 
tage, that  of  keeping  them  quiet. 

At  times,  nevertheless,  the  harmony  of  the  house  is  interrupted 
by  some  turbulent  Irishman,  or  some  back-settler  whom  a  keg 
of  brandy  may  have  sent  to  Congress,  which  in  these  wild  and 
almost  desolate  regions  is  an  irresbtible  canvasser;  for '  grog  is 
cheap  and  its  influence  is  mighty/ — It  may  be  remarked,  by  the 
way,  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  western  states  may  be  said  to 
be  the  representatives  of  peach-brandy  and  rye-whiskey:  nothing 
tended  more  to  strengthen  the  democratic  party  than  the  removal  of 
the  tax  on  distilleries ;  a  moral  effect,  on  which  Mr.  Jefferson  is 
said  to  have  calculated  to  a  degree  of  certainty. — In  such  cases,  the 
debates  being  conducted  on  principles  of  true  republican  freedom, 
the  members  have  been  known  to  descend  to  broad  personal  scur- 
rility and  abusive  language.  Those  prinpiples  allow  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  speech  than  could  be  borne  m  a  less  ^  enlightened'  state  of 
society ;  but,  we  confess,  it  appears  to  us  as  if  even  that  license 
was  abused  when  the  members  proceed  to  voie$  de  fait^  and  ac- 
tually spit  at,  and  kick  each  other.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Mat- 
thew Lyon  bad  been  returned  to  represent  in  Congress  the  '  virtu- 
ous and  enlightened'  part  of  the  citizens  of  Vermont ;  this  Lyon,  it 
seems,  was  one  of  those  emigrants  from  a  sister  island,  who,  desi- 
rous of  seeing  the  world,  had  sold  his  person  to  pay  his  passage 
across  the  Atlantic : — this  servitude  he  commuted  for  service  as  a 
soldier,  but,  having  less  of  the  leonine  nature  in  his  heart  than  io 
his  name,  less  even  than  the  royal  beast  whom  Bully  ^  Bottom 
tutors  into  tameness  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  he 
deserted  his  post  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and  was  drummed  out 
#  of  the  corps  with  a  wooden  sword  fastened  to  his  side.  On  some 
allusion  being  made  in  Congress  to  this  '  wooden  spit*  by  one  Ro* 
ger  GriswolH^a  member  from  Connecticut,  Matthew  incontinently 
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let  fly  a  volley  of  tobacco  spittle  in  the  eyes  of  the  said  Roger ;  it 
was  some  time  before  the  organs  of  vision  could  be  purged  of  the 
offensive  matter,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  assailant  had  prudently 
withdrawn.**  A  motion  was  made  for  Lyon's  expulsion,  which, 
after  being  referred  to  a  committee,  ('  as  in  similar  cases„')  and 
after  a  debate  which  lasted  fourteen  days,  was  set  aside ;  and  this 
beastly  Irishman,  by  the  support  of  Livingston,  Gallatui,  Smith, 
and  all  the  democratic  party,  kept  his  seat,  the  numbers  being  only 
fifty-two  for  the  expulsion,  and  forty-four  against  it ;  and  the  con- 
stitution requiring  that,  to  expel  a  member,  there  shall  be  a  majo- 
rity of  two-thirds.  Mr.  Griswold,  however,  was  not  thus  to  be  ap- 
peased. He  went  down  to  the  House,  armed  with  a  stick  of  stout 
but  pliant  hickory,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  august  assembly,  bela- 
boured this  man  of  spittle,  till  he  laid  himself  down  at  full  length 
on  the  floor,  and  roared,  not  with  Bottom's  gentleness  and  restraint, 
'  an  'twere  any  nightingale,'  but  with  such  thorough  and  hearty 
good  will  as  must  have  extorted  from  his  audience,  the  encouraging 
exclamation,  ^  Well  roared,  Lyon !'  This*man  was  afterwards  con- 
victed of  seditious  practices,  and  of  libelling  the  president;  was 
put  in  jail ;  was  re-elected  while  there ;  and  again  escaped  expul- 
sion by  the  active  support  of  the  democratic  party.  '  Happy  the 
nation,'  says  Cobbett,  *  where  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  con- 
demned hole  to  the  legislature.' 

We  are  told  by  the  '  Jesuit/  that '  the  appeal  to  duels  for  the  de- 
cision of  private  disputes  is  more  frequent  in  the  United  Stateis 
than  in  any  country  whatever;'  and  that  '  these  private  combats  are 
conducted  with  a  scientific  ferociousness,  and  terminate,  in  general, 
with  a  fatality  unknown  elsewhere.'  It  would  appear,  that  this  ter- 
magant spirit  of  chivalry  is  sometimes  spurred  and  goaded  by  the 
most  public  and  unsparing  provocation.  We  observe,  for  instance, 
in  the  Georgetown  Federal  Republican,  now  before  us,  the  follow* 
ing  notice: 

*  TO  THE  PUBLia 

*  William  Jones  (who  is  Secretary  of  the  Navy)  having  been  guilty 
of  a  flagrant  breach  of  trust  towards  me,  and  having  declined  giving 
me  that  satisfaction  which  I  have  a  right  to  demand,  I  declare  him  to 
the  world  an  unprincipled  villain,  and  a  base  coward. 

*  Signed  .' 

In  a  correspondence  between  Wilkinson,  a  general  officer,  and 
Handolph,  a  distinguished  senator,  the  former  coolly  observes,  that 
he  hears  Mr.  Randolph  had  avowed  his  opinion  that  he  (Wilkin- 

*  Athe  says  he  was  present  at  this  disgraceful  affair.  Vol.  i.  p.  141  •  If  Ashe  be  an 
impostor,  the  Knight  of  Bridge-street  is  answerable  for  hiin. 

son) 
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•on)  Vf2M  a  rogue.    To  which  the  Honourable  John  Randolph  re- 
plies, 

'  In  you.  Sir,  I  can  recognize  no  right  to  hold  me  accountahle  for  my 
public  or  private  opinion  of  your  character,  that  would  not  subject  me 
to  an  equal  claim  from  Colonel  Burr,  or  Serjeant  Dunbaugh.  I  cannot 
descend  to  your  level.    This  is  my  final  answer.' 

The  General,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  put  off,  and  writes  to 
the  senator  as  follows  : — 

*  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  by  mail,  in 
which  you  violate  truth  and  honour,  to  indulge  the  inherent  malignity 
and  rancour  of  your  soul.  On  what  *'  level,"  pray,  Sir,  shall  we  find 
the  wretch  who,  to  masque  his  cowardice,  fabricates  falsehoods,  and 
heaps  unprovoked  insults  upon  unmerited  injuries?  You  **  cannot  de- 
scend to  my  level,'' vain  equivocal  thing!  And  you  believe  this  das- 
tardly subterfuge  will  avail  you,  or  that  your  lion's  skin  will  longer  con- 
ceal your  true  character  ?  Embrace  the  alternative  still  within  your 
reach,  and  ascend  to  the  '*  level"  of  a  gentleman,  if  possible  ;  act  like 
a  man,  if  you  can,  and  spare  me  the  pain  of  publishing  you  to  the 
world  for  an  insolent,  slanderous,  prevaricating  poltroon. 

(Signed)  JAMES  WILKINSON.' 

There  is  an  N.  B.  by  way  of  postscript,  to  tell  the  senator  that 
*  the  sacred  respect  due  to  the  station  he  occupied  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  alone  protected  him  from  the  chastisement  of  bit 
cane/  The  General  kept  his  word;  and  when  Congress  was  as- 
sembled, the  following  notice  was  stuck  up  in  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  and  in  all  the  taverns: — 

*  HECTOR  UNMASKED! 

*  Injustice  to  my  character,  I  denounce  to  the  world  John  Randolph, 
Member  of  Congress,  a  prevaricating,  base,  calumniating  scoundrel, 
poltroon,  and  coward. 

'  JAMES  WILKINSON/ 

Language  and  conduct  so  unbecoming  the  high  public  characters 
of  generals  and  senators,  is  certainly  not  the  less  reprehensible  be- 
cause we  find  it  countenanced  by  examples  in  the  courts  of  justice 
themselves.  We  are  told  .by  a  writer  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
and  whom  we  believe  to  be  worthy  of  credit  on  tliese  points,  as 
speaking  from  personal  observation,  that  a  cq[tain  Judge  Liver- 
more  accused  a  Mr.  Lee,  of  Boston,  of  unfair  practices  in  bis  pro- 
fession as  a  merchant,  and  that  the  latter  posted  up  a  public  no- 
tice, in  which  he  averred  '  Judge  Edward  St.  Loe  Lavermore,  E^. 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  be  guilty  of  a  scandalous  and 
malicious  falsehood.'    A  boxing  match  was  the  consequence.  The 

^'udge  caught  Lee  by  the  throat,  and  had  nearly  strangled  hinij 
oading  him,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  rabble  assem- 
bled in  the  street,  with  the  epithets  of  '  assassin^  coward,  and 

scoundrel/ 
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acoundrel.'  They  were  with  difficulty  separated,  and  the  wrath  of 
the  judge  admitted  of  no  mitigation  until  he  was  assured  that  he 
had  given  Lee  a  pair  of  black  eyes."*^ 

Such  a  picture  does  not  raise  any  very  strong  presumption  in  fa- 
vour or  the  general  judiciary  system  of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
exhibited.  We  regret  that  the  ^  Unknown  Foreigner'  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to'his  '  Favourable  View'  of  the  United  States, 
to  particularize  a  little  more  than  he  has  done,  the  beauties  and 
benefits  of  this  branch  of  their  constitution.  We  are  told  by  him, 
indeed,  that  <  the  judges,  in  their  robes  of  solemn  black,  are  nused 
on  seats  of  grave  mahogany,^  that  *  ladies,'  and  '  Indians,'  and  '  old 
generals,'  saunter  in  the  hall,  and  that  '  ruby-faced  lawyers,  with- 
out robes,'  make  speeches  of  three  days  long.  This,  surely,  is  a 
subject  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  so  lightly.  The  pure 
administration  of  the  laws  is  the  true  safeguard  of  liberty  of  person 
and  security  of  property.  The  best  criterion  of  a  good  govern- 
ment is  justice  flowing  in  an  even,  pure,  and  uncorrupted  current; 
and  the  surest  way  of  securing  so  invaluable  a  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity, is  to  make  those,  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  laws 
is  confided,  mdependent  of  the  executive  power.  The  judges  io 
America  are  not  thus  independent.  Being  elected  by  the  presi- 
dent and  the  senate,  and  receiving  only  an  uncertain  *  compen- 
sation, at  stated  periods,  for  their  services,'  instead  of  ^  adequate 
and  permanent  salaries/  as  contended  for  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  they 
become,  in  fact,  tlie  creatures  of  the  president  and  senate ;  and 
the  test  of  their  '  good  behaviour'  is  their  acting,  in  all  political 
matters,  conformably  with  the  views  of  government.  Their  non- 
compliance would  infallibly  forfeit  their  seats.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  such  men  will  not  always  act  with 
impartiality ;  in  many  cases  they  cannot.  A  juc^e  may  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  president^  governor  of  a  state,  or  member 
of  Ck>ngress,  and  may  be  an  elector  of  any  or  all  of  them  while  he 
holds  bis  seat.  Disappointed  in  his  object,  and  continuing  on  the 
bench,  with  what  confidence  can  those  who  have  opposed  him  sub- 
mit their  cause  to  his  decision  ? 

*  Where  the  minds  of  all  are  so  warped  by  politics,  we  are  the 
less  surprized  that  crimes  of  the  grossest  kind  frequently  escape  with 
inapunity ;  and  that^  where  party  is  not  concerned,  a  total  indifference 
prevails  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice.  When  Farmer  Grimes, 
shot  a  man  for  walking  across  his  plantation,  it  was  only  considered 
as  a  joke,  and  the  murderer  was  acquitted  as  insane,  though  no 
symptoms  of  insanity  appeared  before  or  after  his  trial.f    Cobbett 

*  Forcupint*!  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  3d.     t  ParkinioQ'i  Tour  in  America^  toJ.  L  p.44. 
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states  it  as  a  notorious  fact,  that  a  man,  imprisoned  fm-  an  at 
upon  his  wife,  was  foi^otten  in  one  of  their  cells^  and  mhc&no 
lectedy  was  found  dead,  and  ktdf-devoured  by  rats  !  Anodiem 
for  a  libel  on  Jefferson,  was  suTOred  to  die  in  jail,  because,  vitb 
conviction,  bail  to  such  an  amount  was  demanded  of  faimtoke 
the  peace,  as  he  was  not  able  to  procure.*     It  is  no  nnusualtfe 
for  a  juryman  to  slip  out  of  the  box,  and  thus  save  a  ann&a 
the  gallows  by  vitiating  the  trial.     There  are  few   countries: 
vbicb  more  murders  are  committed  in  proportion  to  the  pofiel^ 
tion,  and  perhaps  none  where  so  few  executions  take  place.   Tk 
make  a  boast  that  *  there  is  no  gallows  in  Pensylvania  :'  it  wotu 
be  more  creditable  if  they  could  boast  that  there  was  no  occasi*. 
fpr  one.     Mr.  Law,  the  brother  of  Lord  EUenborougfa^  chai^ 
in  the  public  papers  and  under  his  signature,  three  Judges  irs 
takii^  bribes  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Evans.-f- 
.  Li  the  inferior  and  county  courts,  quarter^sessiona,  &c.  diere  s 
no  chance  of  obtaining  an  impartial  decision ;  the  par^  advent 
to  that  to  which  the  presiding  magistrate,  or  a  majority  of  As; 
bench,  belongs,  is  sure  to  lose  his  cause.    If  a  man  offends  die 
party,  by  giving  unfavourable  evidence,  or  by  voting  on  the  op 
posite  side  at  an  election,  the  usual  revenge  is  to  lame  or  kill  Us 
cattle,  or  to  girdlei^  his  fruit-trees.  '  They  told  me/  says  Parkinsoo. 
'  that  it  was  not  worth  while  bringing  a  thief  to  an  American  court  oli 
justice^  as  he  was  sure  to  escape.'    A  set  of  fellows  from  Baltimoit 
got  into  Parkinson's  garden,  and  began  to  pluck  the  fruit,  biting  and 
throwing  it  away.    Tlie  poor  English  farmer  stared  at  them  with  as- 
tonishment, and,  on  asking  what  they  wanted,  was  coolly  answered, 
'  they  only  came  to  try  if  his  peaches  were  ripe.*    The  nei^boor- 
iog  justice,  to  whom  he  applied,  told  him  they  never  thought  of 
punishing  such  offences,  and  advised  him  to  say  no  more  about  it, 
lest  they  should,  in  revenge,  kill  some  of  his  catde,  set  fire  to  his 
house,  or  shoot  him,  and  be  acquitted,  like  his  ne^hbour  Grimes, 
on  tlie  plea  of  insanity .§ 

The  justices  of  the  peace  are  not,  as  with  us,  respectable  country 
gentlemen.  No  such  character,  in  fact,  is  known  in  America.  A 
man  who  has  ruined  himself  by  speculation  or  gambling,  or  who  i^ 
too  idle  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  has  only  to  go  round  to  the 
taverns  and  grog-shops  to  obtain  signatures,  and  with  this  to  pe- 
tition the  governor  of  the  state,  whose  authority,  in  this  respect, 
is  unlimited,  while  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  are  undefined. 

•  Porcupine**  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  +  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  318. 

X  This  girdling  is  performed  hy  cutting  the  bark  off  for  about  a  foot  all  round  tlie 
tree,  which  is  sure  to  kill  it :  '  a  most  nefarious/  says  Porcupine,  '  dastardly,  and 
Aend-rike  species  of  revenge,  that  seeras  to  have  been  excited  by  re  publican  poliiicBl 
hatred.* 

j  Parkinson's  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  616. 

The 
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iopraoi     The  following  picture  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  given  by  one 
heircdki  of  their  fellow-citizeDS,  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence  !* 

cdl^i/rs'j  *  Hardly  a  cause  is  tried,  but  you  hear  it  inquired  how  the  judges  are 
lemjat  marshalled  as  to  politics?  which  of  the  parties  has  most  popularity? 
\kmm  and  very  frequently  causes  are  decided,  not  by  the  standard  of  law,  but 
*  Jtjji  by  the  strength  of  out-door  influence,  and  private  solicitation;  even 
)i  ii\b9  ^^  popularity  of  a  lawyer  is  sometimes  consulted  as  favouring  the 

views  of  a  party  upon  the  court/ 

ere  are ««  .  . 

roponxc;  ^®  hw%  already  mentioned  the  boxing  judge.  Porcupine  says^ 
*Amm\  ^^  ^®  proceedings  of  a  court  were  interrupted  for  four  days,  by 
Pefbtis  ^®  absence  of  the  chief  justice,  who  was  confined  to  his  house, 
by  a  black  eye  given  to  him  by  his  wife ;  that  in  another  court, 
the  judge  was  so  drunk,  that  having  occasion  to  retire  for  a  little 
j*  ^  ^.  while,  he  was  led  from  the  bench  by  two  constables,  who  sup- 
ported him  all  the  time,  and  afterwards  led  him  back  to  his  seat. 
^  I  had  this,'  says  the  relator,  ^  from  a  gendeman  who  was  a  witness 
of  the  scene,  and  on  whose  veracity  I  would  stake  my  iife.'f 

In  179^,  the  wife  of  a  judge  married  an  ostler  in  Philadelphia.' 
His  honour,  the  judge,  in  1798,  stepped  into  jail  for  a  few  weeks,' 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  act.  Here  he  found  the  other 
husband  of  his  wife,  engaged  in  a  similar  pursuit,  and  both  came 
before  the  court,  and  were  white-washed  together.  This  same 
judge,  during  the  winter  of  1800,  being  in  the  lobby  of  the  senate, 
stole  one  of  the  members'  cloaks,  which  was  afterwards  actually 
reclaimed  from  off  his  back,  in  coming  out  of  a  presbyterian  rneet^ 
ing-honse,  where  the  senator  and  judge,  the  proprietor  and  occu- 
pant, happened  to  meet  in  sympathetic  devotion.  These  ^  facts,' 
says  Porcupine,  '  horrid  as  they  may  seem,  are  notorious.' j: 

The  interference  of  the  executive  power  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  as  it  is  of  all  practical  grievances  the  most  intolerable 
to  the  subject,  so  is  it  an  abuse  the  most  abhorrent  from  the  theory 
of  a  free  government.  The  expedition  of  Miranda  afforded  an  in- 
stance of  such  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern* 
inent,  which  it  may  be  useful  and  instructive  to  detail. 

This  restless  adventurer,  having  engaged  an  armed  ship,  from  a 
merchant  of  New  York,  of  the  name  of  Ogden,  proceeded  to 
Washington,  where  he  was  entertained  at  a  grand  public  dinner, 
closeted  with  president  Jefferson,  and  cordially  received  by  secre- 
tary Madison.  Every 4}ody  was  ready  to  assist  Miranda;  all  kinds 
of  militory  equipments,  stores,  provisions,  a  printing  press  and 
compositors,  were  put  on  board  the  Leander,  and  several  young 
men  of  respectable  families  were  volunteers  in  his  expedition.     All 


dweo 
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♦  Mr.  Grifliths,  of  New  Jersey ,--Porcupuie*i  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  419. 
t  Porcupine's  Works,  rol.  ix.  p.  ^m^ 
X  Ibid.  p.  381. 
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this  was  known  to  the  president  of  America,  but  it  was  not  known 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador.  It  did  not  suit  the  honourable  views 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  towards  tlie  Spaniards, 
which  afterwards  developed  themselves,  to  communicate  officially 
the  hostile  expedition  to  the  Marquis  D'Yrujo..  This  gentleman 
however,  discovered  the  intrigue,  and  took  occasion,  through  the 
press,  to  let  them  know  that  he  had  discovered  it.  Upon  which, 
the  editor  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  paper,  the  Aurora^  publbhed  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

*  Spamsk  Incendiary  ! — In  the  Philadelphia  gasette  of  Saturday,  there 
is  an  article,  which,  on  the  (ace  of  it,  bears  the  impression  of  this  little, 
malicious,  political  incendiary,  whom  the  indulgence  and  liberality  of 
the  people,  whose  government  he  abuses,  of  whose  hospitality  he  is 
unworthy,  tolerate ;  and  who  would  have  been  served  like  his  country- 
man Sancho,  in  any  other  country  than  this,  for  one-twentieth  part  of 
the  unworthy  conduct  in  which  he  indulged  in  the  United  States/* 

The  discovery,  however,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  privy  to  the  en- 
terprize,  gave  considerable  alarm  to  the  friends  of  government.  A 
writ  was  issued  against  Mr.  Ogden ;  and  he  was  taken  into  custody. 
When  brought  before  the  judge,  (a  man  of  the  name  of  Tallmage,) 
be  desn^d  permission  to  send  for  a  friend,  or  to  consult  counsel. 
He  was  told  that  he  could  send  for  nobody,  that  his  case  was  sin- 
gular ;  that  he  was  brought  there  both  as  a  party  charged  with  a 
crime,  and  as  a  witness.  Not  chusing  to  answer  questions  that 
might  criminate  himself,  he  was  told  that,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
witness  against  others,  he  mmt  answer  all  questions  put  to  him. 
He  refused,  and  a  warrant  was  made  out  for  conmiitting  him.  This 
induced  him  to  give  way.  His  examination  was  read,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  sign  it  on  pam  of  imprisonment,  and  to  find  bail  for  his 
future  appearance.  It  may  be  stated  as  some  expiation  of  the 
treasonable  crimes^  in  which  Mr.  Emmett  was  implicated  in  his  na- 
tive country,  that  he  here  made  a  noble  stand  for  the  liberty  of 
die  subject.  He  told  the  judge,  that  his  conduct  was  a  mockery 
of  justice ;  dishonourable  to  those  concerned  in  it,  disgraceful  to 
the  country.  The  judge  however  knew  what  was  expected  of  him 
better  than  Mr.  Emmett.  He  persisted  in  remanding  Mr.  Ogden» 
to  prison,  observing,— 

'  I  know  well  what  the  prisoner  is  confined  for,  and  that  is  cause 
enough  for  me  to  remand  him.  Liberty,  to  be  sure,  is  ^weet ;  but  as 
the  court  will  sit  but  for  Vifea)  days^  an  imprisonment  for  that  time  wiU 
be  no  great  hardship.'f 

Where  the  courts  of  justice  are  not  respected,  the  people  are 
very  apt  to  take  the  law  into  .their  own  nands.    This  is  by  no 

*  Stranger  iu  America,  S16«  t  Ilrid.  p.318-*32d. 
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means  unfrequent  in  America.  Lambert  tells  a  story  of  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  people  of  Worcester  (in  the  exercise  of  this 
voluntary  magistracy)  on  a  couple  suspected  of  a  criminal  inter- 
course,  who  were  tied  back  to  back,  on  a  tall  raw-boned  horse^ 
the  lady  in  front,  the  gentleman  towards  the  crupper,  and  thus  pa- 
raded round  the  town ; — ^a  signal  example  of  the  moral  indigrattioii 
of  this  *  virtuous  peojjle.** 

Occasional  obliquities  in  the  administration  of  the  law  may  per- 
haps  be  accounted  for,  in  some  measure,  by  the  circumstance,  that 
even  the  office  of  judge  in  the  supreme  and  district  courts,  is 
conferred  upon  persons  who  have  not  gone  through  any  previous 
discipline,  or  practice,  to  qualify  them  for  discharging  it.  Tlie  same 
holds  good  widi  regard  to  those  who  practise  in  the  double  capacity 
of  counsel  and  attorney ;  to  those  who  practise  physic,  surgery, 
and  pharmacy  4  and  lastly,  to  those  who  set  up  for  teachers  of  the 
divine  word.  For  all,  or  any  of  these  callings,  no  preparatory 
course  of  study,  no  testimonial  of  competency,  no  kind  of  examina- 
tion, no  particular  qualifications,  no  diploma  or  licence  are  re- 
quired. 

The  Americans,  we  are  told  by  the  *  Favourable  Foreigner,' '  are 
a  nation  of  free-thinkers;'  and,  he  adds,  '  the  political  ordinance 
of  religious  toleration  is  one  of  those  improvements  iu  the  science 
of  politics,  for  which  mankind  will  acknowledge  their  obligations 
to  America ;  and  the  divorce  of  church  and  state  is  an  ipestuuable 
pledge  for  the  purity  and  stability  of  republican  governmeA.'  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  this  '  divorce'  has  been  productive  of  a 
pretty  numerous  crop  of  illegitimate  sects,  all  equally  thriving  un- 
der the  salutary  and  fostering  neglect  of  the  parent  state.  To  recount- 
them  would  be  endless.  Presbyterians,  baptists,  methodists,  uni- 
versalisls,  episcopalians  and  congregationalists,  quakers  and  mora-  • 
vians,  dunkers  and  shakers,  with  a  multitude  of  others  whose  names 
it  would  be  a6  unprofitable  to  enumerate,  as  it  would  be  diflScult 
to  assign  their  characteristic  differences  of  doctrine  or  disbelief, 
exhibit  all  together  as  satisfactory  a  view  as  can  be  desired  of  the 
fanatical  extravagance  to  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  would  be 
th-iven,  by  the  raptures  of  visionaries,  or  the  arts  of  impostors,  or 
by  the  mere  necessity  and  craving  of  the  human  mind  for  some 
intercourse  with  its  Creator, — in  the  absence  of  a  national  church, 
and  an  established  worship. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  all  the  various  denominations, 
even  the  shakers^  from  whose  name  one  might  be  led  to  anticipate 
something  exhilarating  and  frolicksome,  and  who  are  described, 
as  occasionally  dancing  in  a  state  of  cheerful  simplici^  nearly  ap- 
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preaching  to  the  earliest  costume  of  our  first  parentS|  are  yet^  unU 
versally,  of  a  morose  aiid  gloomy  character. 

Those  vagaries  which  some  peculiar  sects  in  this  country  prao- 
tise,  (under  pretence  of  enthusiastic  devotion,)  but  whichi  if  not  the 
laws,  the  general  sobriety  and  good  sense  of  the  body  of  the  people 
kfeep  within  some  bounds  of  decency  here,  expand  in  America  into 
aa  exuberance  of  licentiousness,  such  as  is  hardly  credible  in  d^ 
8cription»  and  as  in  practice  must  at  once  taint  the  morals  of  youth, 
and  stagger  and  confound  their  understanding.  Certain  methodists 
in  England  indulge  in  love-feasts ;  but  these  exhibitions  are  pure 
when  compared  with  the  *  camp-meetings'  of  America.  These 
camp*meetings  are  regularly  advertised  in  all  the  newspapers,  to 
be  held  at  such  a  time  and  place,  and  to  be  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  ministers  of  the  methodist  church;  and  notice  is  duly 
given  that  '  as  camp-meetings  are  generally  attended  by  several 
thousands  from  far  and  near,  and  commonly  continue  day  and 
night,  it  will  be  best  fqr  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  to  brii^ 
provbion  for  themselves  and  horses,  and  to  tarry  on  the  ground  til^ 
the  meeting  ends.  All  friendly  ministers  and  praying  people  are 
invited  to  attend  said  meeting.**  The  deluded  multitude  assemblt 
IB  some  deep,  dark,  lonely,  and  almost  impenetrable  wood,  at  a 
distance  from  any  human  habitation.  '  They  sleep  together,'  says 
one  who  had  the  curiosity  to  attend  one  of  these  midnight  orgies, 
'  in  tents,  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and  children  indiscrimK- 
nately ;  i6e  vigorous  male  near  the  unbluslyng  female,  black  and 
white  all  together.'  The  occupations  of  the  '  friendly  ministers' 
during  this  awful  scene  of  promiscuous  concumbency,  and  the  mar- 
▼ellous  harvest  of  recruits  to  *  the  methodist  church'  which  grows 
up  from  one  of  these  noctes  canttque  deAm,  may  be  better  imagined 
than  expressed ;  but  the  whole  account  is  so  curious  that  we  can- 
not forbear  extracting  it. 

•  *  I  was  present  lately  at  one  of  these  diabolical  meetings,  at  whifh 
there  might  be  about  5000  persons  assembled,  of  all  descriptions  and 
ages,  llbey  bring  their  provisions  with  them.  Soon  after  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  a  beautiful  girl,  almost  eighteen,  rushed  forth  from  the  tent  led 
by  two  men;  they  cried,  bellowed,  and  roared,  like  persons  in  the  utmost 
agony  begging  for  their  lives ;  exclaiming,  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone 
was  flaming  before  them,  that  a  great  devil  was  thrusting  them  into  it; 
and  that  God  must  come  down*  *'  Come,  O  God,  come  down  imroe- 
diateiy  and  save  us,  or  we  shall  sink."  These  exclamations  were  re- 
peated in  a  most  vociferous  manner  for  a  length  of  time,  until  the  young 
woman  was  so  exhausted  by  her  exertions  that  she  fell  down.  Her 
cheek  assumed  the  Hush  of  burning  fire ;  her  eyes  became  inflamed ; 
her  lips  parched ;  she  sunk  on  the  earth,  sighed  and  sobbed  like  a 
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child.  This  ceremony,  however,  was  not  completed  until  a  similar 
party  had  issued  from  another  tent ;  and  that  followed  by  a  second  and 
third,  until  the  action  became  general,  and  the  scene  the  most  con- 
fused, terrific,  and  horrible  ever  presented  to  the  human  eye.  Dttle 
children  turned  pale  with  fear;  young  girls  fainted  to  the  earth,  wero 
raised  up,  converted,  and  became  good  methodists.' 

*  At  one  of  these  meetings  near  Morristown,  a  young  woman  fainted; 
tjnmediately  they  crowded  around  her  and  began  their  incantations. 
Her  brother  with  difficulty  forced  his  way  to  her,  and  attempted  to  take 
ber  into  the  air,  but  they  prevented  him.  An  athletic  young  heretic 
law  their  situation ;  forced  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  demons  with  a 
stout  bludgeon  and  liberated  them.  The  brother,  assisted  by  his  friend^ 
took  her  to  a  place  of  security,  and  by  force  opposed  their  coming  near 
her  again.  A  tall  woman  of  the  sect  tossed  up  her  hands— roared, 
bellowed  with  all  her  strength,  and  called  upon  God  to  **  open  tha 
^rth  and  sink  them  into  hell  V^ 

After  the  government,  the  lavirs,  and  the  religion  of  a  people^ 
their  manners  and  habits  of  life  form  the  most  striking  objects  of 
inquiry.  It  is  that  witli  respect  to  which,  as  admitting  Ipss  of 
abstract  speculation^  than  other  less  obvious  and  sensible  objects^ 
one  may  venture  to  repose  confidence  in  the  reports  of  even  ordi- 
nary travellers ;  and  upon  which  one  is  least  at  liberty  to  believe 
in  the  visions  of  the  theorist  against  the  testimony  of  actual  obser- 
vation. 

Among  a  people  so  singularly  circumstanced  as  the  Americans, 
a  people  neither  new  nor  old,  but  rather  a  new  people  made  of  old 
materials,  it  is  impossible  not  to  look  for  some  marked  peculiarity 
of  character;  for  something  distinct  from  the  decrepitude  of  a 
long  established  European  community  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  freshness  of  Otaheite  on  the  other ;  something  in  which  many 
of  the  faults  and  of  the  excellences  of  natural  and  refined  society 
may  be  found  mutually  correcting  and  improving  one  another.  Nor 
is  this  expectation,  so  far  as  we  may  trust  the  '  favourable  view/ 
likely  to  be  disappointed.  Of  the  vices  of  ancient  societies,  tliat 
from  which  the  new  world  is  most  completely  free,  is  our  bigotted 
veneration  for  received  opinions  and  existing  institutions ; — of  our 
virtues,  that  which  it  appears  to  cultivate  most  assiduously,  is  that 
sober,  steady,  reflecting  care  of  individual  interest  which  b  the 
foundation  of  private  independence,  and  consequently  of  national 
strength,  and  that  liberal  confidence  in  the  exertions,  talents  and 
industry  of  our  neighbour  which  dispenses  us  from  any  superfluous 
participation  in  his  trouble,  or  any  officious  anxiety  about  his  suc- 
cess. Of  natural  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  savage  society,  the 
disdain  of  all  those  artificial  forms  which  cramp  the  gracefulness 
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of  freedom,  and  *  constrain  the  garb*  of  nature,  may  perhaps  be 
specified  as  the  particular  excelleucy,  and  the  love  of  ardent  spirits 
as  tlie  particular  foible  which  have  been  most  thoroughly  ingrafted 
into  the  habits  of  this  interesting  people. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  national  character  of  the  Americans, 
which  appears  most  striking  to  the  ^  favourable'  eyes  of  the  '  Un- 
known Foreigner/  is,  '  tliat  there  is  no  populace  (plebs)  in  the 
United  States, — all  are  people^  (populus;)  no  patrician,  no  ple- 
beian, no  diird  or  middle  class/  This,  we  own,  surprised  us.  We 
were  aware'  that  there  existed  not  in  the  United  States  that  distinc- 
tion of  orders  in  society  whic]}  prevails  in  older  communities ;  but 
it  certainly  was  not  at  the  Tower  extremity  that  we  expected  to  find 
the  defalcation.  We  knew,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  '  Corinthian 
capital'  above  the  shaft  of  the  column,  but  we  did  not  apprehend 
that  there  was  any  want  of  rough  stone  and  rubbish  at  its  base. 
*  Patricians,'  in  the  sense  of  a  noble  and  privileged  class,  we  cer- 
tainly did  not  look  for ;  but  Menenius's  apologue  of '  the  Belly  aod 
the  Members'  we  thought  had  been  applicable  to  every  modifica- 
tion of  civilized  society ;  and  a  state  all  Belly  is  a  political  lusiu 
natura  of  which  we  had  not  before  any  knowledge  or  imagination. 

We  should  have  conceived  that  under  any  possible  distribution 
of  political  privileges  and  political  duties,  wealth  and  talents,  in 
the  absence  of  all  hereditai-y  rank  and  artificial  gradation,  must 
liave  obtained  for  their  possessors  a  species  of  superiority  over  those 
classes  of  the  community,  *  whose  daily  labour  earns  their  dailj 
bread ;'  a  superiority  not  necessarily  inflaming  the  pride  of  those 
who  enjoy  it,  or  humiliating  the  feelings  of  those  over  whom  it  b 
assumed ;  but  of  necessity,  (as  it  seemed  to  us,)  inferring  precisely 
that  sort  of  division  and  discrimination  which  the  terms  '  people* 
and  '  populace'  might  most  clearly,  and,  we  should  have  thought, 
most  inoffensively,  have  described.  We  will  fairly  confess  also, 
that  in  many  transactions  which  have  taken  place  within  the  United 
States,  we  fancied  that  we  had  discerned  symptoms  of  a  '  populace/ 
and  that  the  accounts  of  other  travellers  had  concurred  veiy  much 
to  fortify  us  in  that  notion.  But  conceiving  the  *  Unknown  Fo- 
reigner' to  be  the  authority  most  partial  to  his  countrymen,  we 
adopt,  without  hesitation,  the  doctritie  which  he  inculcates,  and 
shall  bear  it  in  our  mind  in  the  view  which  we  arc  now  to  take  of 
the  manners  of  the  American  people.  It  is  not  our  fault,  if  any 
of  the  facts  which  we  may  find  stated,  as  well  on  his  own  audiority 
as  on  that  of  others,  should  lead  our  readers  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
the  '  Unknown  Foreigner's'  equalizing  rule,  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
those  obvious  distinctions  which  he  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
abolish. 

After  this,  it  is  almost  needless  to  repeat  what  we  have  already 

had 
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had  occasion  to  remark  in  speaking  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  rural  districts,  that  we  search  in  vain  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  the  United  States^  for  any  thing  like  what  is  called  in 
England  a  Country  Gentleman. 

The  planter  of  the  southern  states  (who  comes  nearest  to  this 
description  of  persons)  hlazes  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  in  great 
affluence,  keeps  horses  and  carriages  and  livery  servants ;  but  as  this 
is  generally  the  produce  of  his  crop  in  anticipation,  he  retires  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  to  his  plantation,  where  he  lives  upon 
pork,  homminy,  and  Johnny-cake,  smokes  segars,  drinks  sangorce 
made  of  peach  brandy,  and  lounges  the  whole  day  on  a  sofa  attended 
by  a  negro  wench  to  flap  away  the  flies.*    Sometimes,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Janson,  these  wenches  wait  at  table  in  a  ^tate  of  perfect 
nudity.    He  was  so  shocked  at  this  appearance  in  one  planter's 
family  where  he  dined,  and  where  there  were  *  grown  up  young 
ladies'  at  table,  that  he  could  not  help  remarking  to  his  host  the  in- 
decency of  such  a  practice.     The  worthy  planter  in  extenuation 
(for  the  fact  did  not  admit  of  controversy)  averred,  that  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  his  negresses  (aualifying  them  at  the  same  time  with 
a  denomination  metaphorically  taken  from  a  female  quadruped)  to 
wear  cdothes.     These  manners  and  this  language  might  to  an  un- 
candid  observer  suggest  an  idea  of  grossness  and  brutality.     But 
great  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  workers  of  slaves.    '  Man 
will  not  labour^'  says  the  Jesuit,  '  where  he  can  substitute  slaves ; 
and  wherever  man  does  not  labour,  he  will  abuse  his  time  and 
faculties.' 

The  merchants  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  New 
£ngland,  are  a  very  different  class  of  men  from  those  who  follow 
that  profession  in  Europe.  Public  liberality,  private  munificence, 
fair  dealing,  and  urbanity  of  manners,  characterize  the  British  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  European  merchant.  Of  the  same  class 
of  men  in  America,  our  author  informs  us  that  they  enjoy '  not  mere 
political  liberty,  but  positive  freedom ;' — that  they  claim  to  them- 
selves a  '  geographical  absolution  from  all  but  the  slightest  re- 
straints ;'  that  this  is  tlie  '  inherent  and  inalienable  birthright*  of  the 
United  States'  merchant,' — a  birthright  of  which  we  cannot  justly 
appreciate  the  value,  because  in  truth  we  do  not  very  well  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  it,  unless  (what  we  should  be  loth  to  take  on 
the  word  even  of  so  partial  an  observer  as  the  '  Unknown 
Foreigner')  the  *  trammels  of  restraint'  which  the  United  States' 
merchant  casts  off,  being,  as  they  are  stated  to  be,  other  than  po- 
litical, are  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  the  ^  freedom'  which  he  claims, 
is  a  freedom  from  the  wholesome  laws  of  honest  dealing,  and  from 
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the  servants  of  the  inn ;  for  liberty  and  equality  level  all  ranks  apoo 
the  road,  from  the  host  to  the  ostler.  The  children,  imitative 
of  their  free  and  easy  papa,  will  also  seize  the  stranger's  drink, 
slobber  in  it^  and  often  snatch  a  dainty  bit  from  his  plate ;  this  is 
esteemed  wit,  and  consequently  provokes  a  laugh  at  the  espense  of 
those  who  are  paying  for  the  board :  no  check  must  be  given  to 
those  demonstrations  of  unsophisticated  nature^  for  the  smallest 
rebuke  will  bringdown  a  severe  animadversion  from  the  parent.** 

At  these  taverns,  judges,  lawyers  and  doctors,  merchants,  land- 
jobbers  and  generals,  coach-drivers,  planters  and  farmers  indis- 
criminately mingle;  drink,  smoke,  and  discuss  the  measures  of 
government ;  and  then  retire  into  one  common  chamber,  with  as 
-many  beds  in  it  as  an  hospital-ward,  into  which  they  bundle  pro- 
miscuously in  pairs  bet\^'een  dirty  sheets  that  are  washed  once  io 
three  months.  Nay,  we  have  been  credibly  assured  that,  when  the 
valet  of  one  of  our  envoys  to  America  complained  to  his  master, 
the  morning  after  their  arrival  at  Washington,  of  the  crossness  of 
the  maimers  prevailing  at  the  table  d'h6te  where  they  lodged,  and 
suggested  to  his  Excellency  the  expediency  of  looking  out  for  bed 
and  board  elsewhere,  the  keeper  of  the  hotel  assured  die  minister 
that  his  servant  must  be  mistaken,  as  the  majority  of  his  guests  were 
-members  of  Congress. 

'  Such  society  and  such  accommodations  are  not  to  the  taste  of  an 
Englishman,  who  is  used  to  '  take  his  ease  in  his  inn,'  and  to  expect 
*  freedom,'  if  not '  welcome' for  his  money.  In  America  he  must 
expect  neither.  To  ask  for  a  single  room  or  a  single  bed  is  consi- 
dered as  aristocratical  arrogance  and  an  infringement  on  the  rights 
of  citizenship;  and  if  by  some  peculiar  piece  of  good  fortune,  he 
should  even  chance  to  begin  hb  night*s  rest  with  a  bed  to  Iiimself, 
be  may  lay  his  account  with  being  disturbed  in  the  course  of  the 
night  by  some  citizen  or  citess  bundling  in  by  his  sidcf  To 
,*  bundle  (as  a  verb  neuter)  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  applied 
exclusively  to  the  particular  ceremony,  of  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  say  a  few  words  by  and  bye. 

From  a  gile  liable  to  such  interruptions,  our  newly  arrived  tra- 
veller rises  (as  may  well  be  imagined)  early  in  the  morning. — If 
his  servant  has  not  been  seduced  to  renounce  his  service,  he  may 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  wash-hand  bason,  and  procure  his  shoes  to  be 
cleaned.  His  first  object  is  to  sally  forth,  and  deliver  his  letters  of 
recommendation ;  some  of  which  are,  luckily,  to  officers  in  the 
army.  To  them  he  resolves  to  complain  of  the  rude  fiimiliarity  of 
hi»  host ;  and  flatters  himself  with  the  hope  of  learning  from  theoi 
where  he  can  be  lodged  more  to  his  mind.  To  his  utter  dismay,  on 
looking  at  the  superscription  of  the  first  of  these  letters  that  he  hap* 
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-  pens  to  lay  his.band  on,  he  finds  the  name  of  his  host ;  and,  upon 
further  inquiry^  discovers  the  worthy  publican  to  be  indeed  the  very 
colonel  to  whom  he  is  recommended.  Others  of  his  militaryTriends, 
captains,  majors  and  colonels  he  will  meet  driving  their  corn  to 
market,  or  conducting  the  common  stage-waggon,  keeping  taverns, 
serving  out  brandy  and  whiskey,  or  weighing  sugar  and  tobacco.  The 
colonel  of  my  corps  of  militia,  says  Cobbett,  was  a  taylor,  he  made 
clothes  for  my  clerk,  and  at  his  recommendation  I  employed  him. 
Ashe  met  with  a  boat-builder  who  was  a  general,  a  baker  of  biscuit  a 
colonel,  and  a  butcher  a  judge  *  who  could  fine  folks  for  cursing 
and  swearing.'  *  We  majors,  colonels  and  generals,'  said  his  land- 
lord, *  are  so  common,  tb^t  the  people  don't  mind  us  no  mora  than 
nothing.'  '  But  the  judge,'  said  I,  '  how  is  he  to  be  treated  f — 
*  When  in  his  character  of  butcher,'  said  the  Major,  '  he  is  treated 
rough  enough  and  without  any  ceremony ;  but  when  in  court,  and 
sometimes  on  Sundays,  the  citizens  say,  "  your  honor,"  and  touch 
their  hat.'* 

'  In  all  civilized  countries  the  female  part  of  so<^iety,'  says  the 
Jesuit, '  affords  a  type  of  the  state  of  civilization.'  If  this  be  true 
(as  no  doubt  it  is)  it  would  remain  only  to  ascertain  the  precise 
state  of  civilization  which  is  typified  by  virgins  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
'  bundling'  and  *  tarrying'  in  the  same  bed  with  men.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  two  modes  of  going  to  bed  together,  we  do 
not  find  any  where  distinctly  explained ;  but  there  are  not  wanting 
authorities,  both  grave  and  gay,  in  favour  of  both.  The  Due  de 
Liancourt  thinks  bundling  the  effect  of  '  the  purest  manners  and 
most  innocent  intention ;'  and  our  countryman.  Doctor  Bumaby, 
avers,  with  equal  confidence,  tSn^X,  tarrying  is  the  effect  of  simplicity 
and  innocence,  because  the  parties  go  to  bed  together  *  without  ta- 
king off  their  under  garments/f  This  precautionary  eeremonial  in- 
deed cannot  be  sufficiently  commended :  nor  would  it  be  candid  to 
omit,  that  it  is  enforced  on  other  occasions  besides  that  to  which 
Doctor  Bumaby  so  emphatically  applauds  its  application.  It  is 
not  in  bed  only  that  the  wearing  of '  under  garments'  is  considered 
as  an  indispensable  condition  for  obtaining  a  beautiful  and  interest- 

^ing  partner: — the  etiquette  is  even  more  severe  in  the  ball-room. 
One  of  the  rules  of  the  assembly  at  Hanover  in  the  state  of  Virginia 
expressly  ordains,  that '  no  gentleman  is  to  enter  the  room  witibout 
breeches,  or.be  allowed  to  dance  without  his  coat.'t 

So  strict  a  probation,  and  so  scrupulous  a  delicacy  m  youth, 
naturally  leads  to  faithful  loves,  and  happy  connections  hi  mar^ 
riage.  '  With  very  few  exceptions,'  says  the  Jesuit, '  marriages  are 
sacred' — *  adultery  is  rare,  and  seduction  seldom  practised.'    This 
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is  the  more  blessed  hearing,  as  not  many  years  ago,  Cobbett  in* 
forms  us^  that  tlie  printer  of  a  newspaper  m  a  little  obscure  town 
fomid  it  convenient  to  have  a  type  cut  in  wood,  representing  the 
figure  of  a  woman  walking  off  with  a  bundle  in  her  hand,  to  serve 
as  a  general  heading  for  advertisements,  like  die  following : 

'  Whereas  my  wife  Betsy  has  eloped  from  my  bed  and  board,  and 
has  behaved  in  an  unbecoming  and  indecent  manner,  by  propagatii^ 
the  human  species  in  a  way  other  than  the  one  prescribed  by  law  ;  this 
is  to  caution  all  kinds  of  people,  both  blacky  xohiie^  or  piebald,  against 
trusting  her  on  my  account  (harbour  they  may,  if  they  can) ;  as  I  will 
not  pay  one  miile  of  her  contracting  after  this  date.  John  BoUon. 
Bridgewater,  June  14/A,  1797.' 

*  Once/  Cobbett  adds,  *  out  of  curiosity,  he  caused  advertise- 
ments of  this  nature  to  be  cut  out  of  all  the  papers  be  received 
for  one  month,  and  to  be  pasted  on  a  slip  of  paper  close  under 
each  other. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  slip  reached  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor  of  a  room  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  contained  123  advertise* 
ments.  We  did  not  receive,  at  most,  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
newspapers  published  in  the  United  States;  if  a  calculation  be  made 
from  these  facts,  it  will  be  found  that  there  were  about  25,000  divorces, 
separations,  and  elopements  in  a  year — a  calculation  which,  I  am  cex;- 
tain,  is  very  far  within  bounds.'* 

In  a  country  where  society  was  divided  into  various  classes,  it 
would  be  injurious  not  to  specify  among  what  class  these  *  few  ex- 
ceptions' to  the  general  sacredness  of  the  nuptial  vow  more  parti- 
cularly prevailed;  but  there  being  (as  the  Jesuit  says)  no  such 
absurd  classification  in  the  United  States,  all  being  there  happily 
on  a  level — *  no  third  or  middle' — much  less  any  lower  order  of 
the  community — these  specimens,  such  as  they  are,  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jesuit,  be  understood  as  *  typifying'  the  general  state  of 
society,  as  characteristic  of  the  American  '  people/ 

One  or  two  distinctions,  however,  even  the  Jesuit  must  admit  in 
this  free  and  equal  community.  Like  the  polished  nations  of  anti- 
quity, they  have  a  relief  and  contrast  to  their  own  freedom  in  the 
practice  of  domestic  slaver}'. 

*  They  have  among  them  many  a  purchased  slave. 
Whom  like  their  horses,  and  their  dogs  and  mules, 
They  irse  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part/ 

One  of  these  unhappy  handmaids  of  republican  pride,  we  have 
already  seen  ministering  at  her  master's  couch  and  board,  and  ano- 
ther in  the  act  of  being  transferred  to  a  new  owner:  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  such  are  rare  instances.  In  the  southern 
states  it  is  calculated  that  near  one  fifth  part  of  the  population 

*  PorcTipine'i  Work,  Vol.  IX.  p.  339. 
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consists  of  ne^ro  slaves;  who  are  bought,  sold,  bartered^  hard  workr 
cdy  ill  fed,  nogged  with  cow  skins,  and  treated  in  all  respects  as 
ill  as  they  ever  were  in  the  West  India  colonies.  Among  this 
*  free  people'  a  negro  maybe  flogged  till  he  expires  under  the  lash, 
without  any  violation  of  the  rights  of  man;  if  the  flogger  be  tried 
for  murder  he  is  rarely  convicted,  and  if  convicted,  a  pecuniary  fine 
wipes  off  the  offence.  It  ought  not,  however,  in  candour  to  be 
omitted,  that  the  Americans  have  a  justification  for  treating  their 
jnegroes  like  mere  cattle,  which  other  slave  holders  (our  own  West 
Indian  proprietors  for  instance)  certainly  have  not — namely,  the 
authority  of  their  late  philosophical  chief  magistrate ;  who  has  taken 
pains  to  demonstrate  that  the  negro  is  not  only  inferior  to  the  Indian 
but,  in  fact,  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  created  beings  below  that  of 
the  human  species.  One,  among  the  multitude  of  proofs,  which 
the  philosopher  adduces  in  support  of  his  theory,  is  that  conscious* 
ness  of  his  own  inferiority,  which  the  negro  discovers  by  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  while  American  woman,  similar  to  that  which,  Mr. 
Jefferson  asserts,  the  ourang-outang  manifests  for  the  negress. 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious  and  interesting  than  this  nice  grada- 
tion of  ambitious  gallantries.  It  is  a  pity  that  tlie  worthy  FresU 
deut  has  not  gone  on  to  inform  us  in  what  class  of  citizens  tlie  pro- 
duce of  such  auspicious  conjunctions  are  enrolled.* 

Negroes,  however,  are  not  the  only  slaves  which  exist  in  this 
happy  land.  White  slaves  are  imported  into  America  in  a  particular 
description  of  vessels  known  by  the  name  of  white  Guineamen. 
Tliese  vessels  belong  to  the  *  virtuous,  free,  arid  enlightened*  citi- 
zens of  some  of  the  sea  ports  of  America  who  have  their  kidnappers 
stationed  at  certain  ports  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  also 
in  Holland,  to  provide  them  with  cargoes.  Hie  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  transatlantic  paradise,  the  bright  and  alluring  visions  of 
American  happiness  and  liberty  with  which  the  restless,  the  misera- 
ble, the  idle,  and  the  unwary,  among  the  lowest  classes  in  Europe, 
are  entrapped  into  the  voyage,  may  be  best  conceived  by  a  re- 
ference to  those  seducing  pictures  of  Lubberland  which  used  to 
charm  our  infancy ;  where,  (among  other  most  satisfactory  particu- 
lars,) pigs  run  about  the  streets  ready  roasted,  with  knives  and  forks 
stuck  in  them,  inviting,  as  it  were,  the  hand  of  the  hungry  or  the 
luxurious  to  carve  them.  To  such  a  region  as  this  a  gratuitous  con- 
veyance is  offered,  and  eagerly  accepted.  On  their  arrival  in  the 
land  of  promise,  the  persons  of  the  unhappy  voyagers  are  sold  to 
pay  tlieir  passage.  Their  new  master  advances  the  money,  gives 
them  clothes,  brandy,  tobacco,  8Cc.  till  the  debt  becomes  so  large 
that  the  best  part  of  their  lives  is  spent  before  they  have  worked  it 
out  and  become  free.     These  poor  wretches  are^  called  redemp^ 

*  Jcti«nou'f  uotet  on  Virginia. 
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iioners,  and  the  laws  respecting  them  are  the  same  as  those  to 
Tvhich  the  English  convicts  M'cre  subject  i>efore  the  rebellion.* 

While  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Philadelphia^  and  every 
one  escaping  who  could  do  so^  a  white  slave  dealer  arriving  in  the 
Chesapeake,  and  finding  the  great  want  of  nurses  on  account  of  the 
infectious  nature  of  the  disease,  put  out  the  following  notice: — 

*  A  few  healthy  servants  generally  between  17  and  21  years  of  age, 
their  times  will  be  disposed  of  by  applying  on  board  the  brig.'f 

The  state  of  these  forlorn  adventurers  when  domesticated  in  this 
freedom-breathing  country,  and  the  estimation  in  which  tbey  are 
held  there,  may  be  judged  of  from  such  advertisements  as  these. 

*  To  be  disposed  of,  the  indentures  of  a  strong  healthy  Iriskwoman  who 
has  two  years  to  serve,  and  is  fit  for  all  kinds  of  house  work.'! 

'  Stop  the  Villain.  Ran  away  this  morning  an  Irish  servant,  named 
Michael  Day,  by  trade  a  tailor,  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  &c. 
whoever  secures  the  above  described,  in  any  gaol,  shall  receive  thirty 
dollars  reward  .'§ 

Where  such  a  state  of  domestic  servitude  exists,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that '  servants,'  in  the  ordinary  European  acceptation 
of  the  word,  should  be  an  intractable  and  insolent  race.  Tlie  fe- 
jnale  native  American,  who  dusts  or  cooks  for  wages,  lives  in  one 
perpetual  struggle  to  rescue  herself  from  being  classed  with  her 
dusky  fellow-donaestics.  One  would  almost  imagine  that  every 
cinder-wench  had  studied  the  President's  treatise,  and  apprdiended 
that  to  acknowledge  the  state  of  servitude  would  be  to  authorize 
the  addresses  of  an  ourang-outang.  '  I  called,'  says  Janson, '  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance;  a  maid  servant  opened  the  door — 
"  Is  your  master  at  home?" — "  I  have  no  master." — "  Don't  you 
live  here  ?" — "  1 5^flfy  here." — "  And  viho  are  you  theu  ?" — "  Why, 
I  a!n  Mr.  — i — 's  kelp.  I  'd  have  you  to  know,  man,  tliat  I  am 
no  servant;  none  but  negers  are  sarvantsJ'*'^ 

Another  American  philosopher,  of  the  name  of  Austin,  assigns  a 
magnificent  reason  for  this  '  lion  port'  of  their  kitchen  vestals. 

*  In  the  United  States,'  says  he, '  a  country  where  triumph  the  parert 
principles  of  legislation  which  ever  adorned  civil  society ; — a  country 
in  which  the  human  character  is  already  elexated  to  a  superior  speda 
of  man,  cofnpared  lanth  the  miserable  wretches  of  Europe — should  one 
ask  a  person  where  his  master  was,  he  would  doubtless  meet  w^ith  a 
Tough  reply  ;  for,  in  truth,  there  are  no  such  characters  in  the  United 
States,  as  masters  and  servants.' 

This  is  very  grand :  but,  we  confess,  we  think  Mr.  Jefferson's 
theory  of  the  ourang-outang  more  solid,  and  infinitely  more  ingenious. 

J^iM.— ■  I  ■  t     t         ••  III [fc.l      I     ■   ■  I  II  ■  ■    I  II  -....■  ■ 

•  Priest's  Travels,  p.  145. 
t  Priest's  Trarels,  p.  147.  t  Idem,  p.  144.  {  Idem,  p.  144. 

I!  Stfangcr  in  AiuericH,  p.  87. 
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Among  other  striking  peculiarities,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  love  of  ardent  spirits  which  prevails  pretty  generally 
throughout  all  classes — we  beg  pardon — throughout  the  whole  un- 
classified and  indivisible  community.  Dram-drinking  and  its  sis- 
ter grace  tobacco-smokingi  indeed,  seem  to  pervade  all  ages  and 
conditions. 

'  Often/  says  Janson,  *  have  I,  with  horror,  seen  boys,  whose  dress 
indicated  wealthy  parents,  intoxicated,  shouting  and  swearing  in  the 
public  streets.  In  the  use  of  that  stupifying  weed,  tobacco,  aping  their 
fathers,  they  smoke  segars  to  so  immoderate  a  degree,  that  sickness 
and  even  death  has  been  the  consequence.  This  is  fulty  elucidated  by 
the  following  paragraph,  copied  from  a  late   newspaper,  printed  at 

?  in  '  : — ^"  Died  in ,  Master  J ,  aged 

twelve,  a  promising  youth,  whose  early  death  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  excessive  smoking  of  segars  !'* 

Of  dram-drinking  there  are  different  stages,  which  are  thus 
playfully  and  expriessively  discriminated.  The  first  drop,  which 
consists  generally  of  a  gill,  taken  fasting,  is  called  a  giim^tickler. 
The  second  dose,  just  before  breakfast,  is  a  phlegin-cntter.  A 
dram  before  dinner  is  an  anti-fogmatic ;  and  the  concluding  dose, 
of  about  half  a  pint,  is  the  gall-breaker.  *  A  man,'  says  Lambert, 
*  seldom  lives  above  six  months  after  he  has  commenced  the  gall- 
breaking  dram.^f 

Mr.  Michaux  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  be  travelling  in  America 
at  the  auspicious  period  when  the  tax  upon  the  whiskey  distilleries 
was  repealed;  and  to  witness  the  rejoicings  on  that  occasion.  At 
one  of  the  taverns,  which  he  visited,  the  rooms,  the  stairs,  the  yard, 
were  covered  with  men  dead  drunk,  and  those  wno  were  still  able 
to  get  their  teeth  separated,  uttered  only  the  accents  of  rage  and 

Perhaps  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  excess  of  this  indulgence  that 
the  *  plain  rudimental  learning,  and  general  practical  good  sense,'  in 
which,  sa^'s  the  Jesuit,  'the  Americans  surpass  all  other  people,' 
have  so  little  visible  effect  in  promoting  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  society.  The  general  tendency  of  education,  we  are  told,  is  to 
soften  the  manners. 

*  Emollit  mores,  nee  si  nit  esse  feros.' 
Btit  where  political  feuds  prevail  among  families  and  ne^h- 
bours ;  where  Uie  discord  and  animosity  of  party  invade  every  man's 
dwelling,  and  poison  the  comfort  of  his  fire-side ;  where  the  poorest 
owner  of  a  log-hut  cannot  exist  without  the  newspaper  of  his 
party  being  regularly  left  at  his  door,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  fiery 

« 

^  Stranger  in  America,  p.  297. 

t  Lambert't  Toar  through  Canada  aad  tha  United  States,  Vol,  II.  p.  f99. 

^  Michaiu's  Trayels«  <cc  p.  48. 
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drunkenness  felling  upon  such  combustible  materials  should  fre- 
quently kindle  disputes  dnd  quarrels,  which  terminate  in  the  most 
brutal  acts  of  violence.  The  practice  of  gouging,  which  is  still 
exercised  in  the  southern  states,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Morse. 

*  In  coming  to  close  quarters,  each  endeavours  to  twist  his  fore-fin- 
gers in  the  ear-locks  of  his  antagonist.  When  these  are  fast  clenched, 
the  thumbs  are  extended  each  to  the  nose,  and  the  eyes  gently  turned 
otit  of  the  sockets.  The  victor,  for  his  expertness,  receives  shouts  of 
applause  from  the  sportive  throng,  while  the  poor  eyeless  antagonist  is 
laughed  at  for  his  misfortune.' 

Weld  was  told  by  General  Bradley  that  gouging,  kicking,  and 
biting  were  allowed  in  all  their  fights,  and  that  *  the  combatants 
pride  themselves  upon  the  dexterity  with  which  they  can  pluck  out 
an  eye,  bite  off  a  nose,  or  break  a  jaw  with  the  kick  of  their 
foot.'*  Janson  actually  saw  a  crowd  applauding  a  fellow  whil« 
he  held  up  his  antagonist's  eye  in  his  hand.*!*  *  in  roughing  and 
tumbling,*  says  Ashe,  *  it  is  allowable  to  peel  the  skull,  tear  out 
the  eyes,  and  smooth  away  the  nose.';{; 

In  a  nation^  where  there  existed  '  a  populace  (plebs)*  the  impar- 
tial inquirer  would  not  hesitate  to  attribute  these  savage  excesses 
(for  such  we  are  affaid  they  must  be  admitted  to  be)  exclusively  to 
that  order  of  the  community.  But  the  *  favourable  Jesuit'  denies 
us  any  such  refuge  and  consolation.  All  here  are  '  people,  (populusf 
and  whenever  American  sculpture  shall  exhibit  in  breathing  stone  a 
combat  between  two  Virginiau  athleta,  the  goi/ger  and  the  gotigee 
must  equally  carry  in  their  countenance  the  stamp  of  independent 
citizenship — a  portion  of  the  majesty  of  the  people,  of  *  the  most 
free,  77105/  virtuous,  and  fnost  enlightened  people  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.' 

The  time,  however,  is  not  yet  arrived  when  American  valour  and 
virtue  can  trust  for  immortality  to  the  recording  hands  of  American 
artists.  The  fine  arts  have  not  yet  made  much  progress  in  Ame^ 
rica.  The  Abb6  Raynal  asserts  that  in  his  time,  '  L'Am^riquq 
n'^it  pas  encore  produit  un  bon  poete,  un  habile  math^maticien, 
un  homme  de  g6nie  dans  un  seul  art,  ou  une  seule  science.'  Mr. 
Jefferson  himself,  the  greatest  '  philosopher,  scholar,  and  states- 
man^ that  America  has  produced,'  admits  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion, so  far  as  the  poet  is  concerned ;  but  parries  the  charge  fairly 
enough  b^  saying,  that  '  it  will  be  time  enough  to  inquire,  when 
the  Amencans  have  existed  as  a  people  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did 
before  they  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a  Virgil,  the  French 
a  Racine  and  Voltaire,  the  English  a  Shakespeare  and  Milton, — into 

I 
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^  Weld's  Trmvels,  Stc  Vol.  II.  p.  300. 
t  Janson*s  Stranger  in  America,  p,  302. 
t  Aiht'f  TrtTeli,  Vol.  li  p.  S8. 
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the  uofrieadly  causes  that  have  prevented  other  countries  of  Europe, 
and  quarters  of  the  world,  from  inscribing  any  name  in  the  roll 
of  poetft.'     Originality  of  thought  or  expression,  sentiments  arising 
out  of  long  local  attachment  to  tlie  soil,  feelings  awakened  by  the 
recollection  of  heroic  deeds  of  ancient  times,  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  look  for  among  a  people,  so  *  differently  constituted 
from  all  other  people:'  but  when  the  Jesuit  says  that  '  Ameri- 
can literature  is  the  scorn  of  Europe/  we  think  he  makes  a  larger 
concession  than  necessary;  though  when  he  attempts^  to  get  back 
that  concession  in  part,  by  affirming  that  there  are  two  works,  at 
least,  *  comparable,  if  not  superior,  to  any  that  have  appeared  in 
Europe  since  the  independence  of  the  United  States/  viz.  ^  Mr. 
Barlow's  epic,  and  Mr.  Marshall's  history,'  we  must,  as  to  the 
*  epic,'  loudly  express  our  dissent.     A   dull  heartless  poem  it  a]> 
peared  to  us :  its  versification  without  melody,  its  diction  abound- 
mg  with  quaint  phrases,  as  the  Jesuit  admits, '  unusual,  technical, 
and  unmusical;  without  perceptible  reason  or  apology  for  their 
introduction/    But  Mr.  Barlow  is  a  *  philosophising  poet.'   True ; 
and  his  philosophy,  we  presume,  more  than  redeemed  his  poetry, 
when  he  composed  for  the  drunken  American  and  French  citizens, 
celebrating  the  4th  July  at  Hamburgh,  a  song,  in  which  he  praya 
that  God  may 

*  Save  the  guillotine. 

Till  England's  king  and  queen 
Her  power  shall  prove^' 

and  that  mercy  may  then  only  controul  this  deadly  instrument, 

*  When  all  the  sceptered  crew, 
Have  paid  their  homage  to 

The  guillotine.' 

Tlie  '  philosophy'  of  a  red-hot  fanatical  republican,  who  lost  hit 
life  in  an  over  anxious  desire  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  foulest  usurper 
that  ever  '  stole  a  diadem'  and  forced  himself  into  the  *  sceptered 
crew  !*  The  philosophy  of  a  man,  who,  at  Algiers,  was  ready  to 
trample  on  the  cross,  for  tlie  sake  of  gaining  some  trading  ad- 
vantage !* 

To  Mr.  Barlow's  Epic  may  be  joined,  without  disparagement  to 
cither,  a  poem,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  by  a  Mr. 
Fingal,  (no  descendant,  we  believe,  of  the  Caledonian  bard  of  that 
name.)  The  bold  idea  of  *  transporting  all  England  over  to  Ame- 
rica, for  its  crimes/  is  not  unworthy  of  one  whose  progenitors  had, 
probably,  in  consequence  of  their  virtues,  been  prevailed  upon  to 
anticipate  the  period  of  its  removal.     On  comparing  the  insignifi- 
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cance  of  Little  Britain  with  the  '  largest  empire  on  the  face  of  the 
earthy'  or  rather  with  one  of  its  *  waters/  the  muse  exclaims : 

*  It8  small  extensioDy  long  supplied 
By  tost  immensity  of  pride : 
So  small,  that  had  it  found  a  station. 
In  this  new  world,  at  first  creation, 
And  for  its  crimes  transported  over. 
We'd  £iod  full  room  foi't  in  Lake  Erie, 
That  larger  waterpond,  Superior^ 
Where  North,  on  margin  taking  stand, 
Would  not  see  shore  from  either  strand** 

But  America,  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  'has  produced  a  Washington/ 
True ;  this  to  be  sure  is  something,  and  we  yerily  believe  that 
Washington  was  an  honest  man.  But  further,  says  he,  '  in  physics, 
we  have  produced  a  Franklin.'  This  is  also  true.  Franklin,  in 
grinding  his  electrical  machine,  and  flying  his  kite,  did  certainly 
elicit  some  useful  discoveries  in  a  branch  of  science  that  had  not 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe.  But 
the  foundation  of  Franklin's  knowledge  was  laid  not  in  America, 
but  in  London.  Besides,  half  of  what  he  wrote  was  stolen  from 
others ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  half  not  worth  preserving. 
It  would  be  rating  his  moral  writings  very  high  to  estimate  them  at 
the  same  value  to  the  community  as  his  eleemosynary  legacy.  He 
bequeathed  to  an  hospital  *  his  outstanding  debts/  most  of  which 
he  knew  to  be  irrecoverable,  and  the  rest  uot  worth  the  expense  of 
recovery.     This  legacy  was  declined  by  the  governors. 

Then,  Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  an  astronomer, '  second  to  no  astro- 
nomer living.'  This  *  artist,'  (he  was  a  clockmaker,)  we  are  told, 
did  not  indeed  make  a  world,  but  *  by  imitation,  approached  nearer 
to  its  Maker,  than  any  other  man  who  has  lived,  from  tlie  creation 
to  this  day.'  This  is  a  bold  assertion,  bnt  what  follows  is  still 
bolder :  *  Mr.  Rittenhouse's  model  of  the  planetary  system  has  the 
plagiary  appellation  of  an  orrery .'f  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  be 
Ignorant  that  this  instrument  was  invented  by  Mr.  George  Graham, 
about  the  year  17 13,  and  finished  by  Rowley  tlie  mathematical  in« 
strument  maker ;  that  the  name  was  given  to  it  in  consequence  of 
a  machine  being  made  for  Lord  Orrery.  Rittenhouse  was  an 
Englishman,  and  not  an  American,,  bom  nearly  twenty  years  after 
the  completion  of  this  instrument;  and  ail  that  posterity  knows 
about  him  is,  that,  as  president  of  a  democratic  club  of  Philadel* 
phia,  afterwards  called  the  Philosophical  Society,  he  signed  some 
inflammatory  resolutions,  tending  to  abet  the  western  insurrection ; 
and  that  he  was  a  good  measurer  of  land. 

*  JaasoD'i  Stranger  in  America,  p.*71.        t  JeffcrsoDs  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  109. 
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But  the  Virginian  philosopher  further  asserts,  that  the  quadrant 
which  has  the  *  pli^ary  appellation'  of  Hadley's  quadrant,  was  ^ 
actually  the  invention  of  one  *  Godfrey,  an  American.*  We  had 
heard  of  some  promising  genius  of  the  new  world,  who  had  dis- 
proved the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  and  of  the  tides ;  of 
another  who  had  discovered  a  perpetual  motion ;  and  some  half 
dozen  who  had  sent  over  to  this  country  to  claim  the  reward  for 
discovering  the  longitude.  We  had  read,  in  puffing  advertisements, 
of  one  Doctor  Perkins,  who  *  must  be  considered  as  a  man  of 
genius,  because  the  British  government  gave  him  a  patent  for  his 
metallic  tractors ;'  and  we  had  also  read  of  one  of  their  ingenious 
philosophers  having  calculated  the  precise  age  of  the  world,  from 
the  falls  of  Niagara;  and  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
America,  that  it  was  just  36,9^0  years  since  the  first  shower  of  rain 
fell  upon  the  Jface  of  the  earth.*  But  we  had  always  thought  that  - 
the  principles  of  the  quadrant  were  fully  explained  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  Doctor  Hadley,  and  that  all  which  Halley  laid  claim 
to,  was  to  have  reduced  those  principles  into  a  commodious  shape  and 
substance  for  practical  utility.  Yet  even  of  the  honour  of  this  in- 
vention, and  on  the  mere  authority  of  this  ^  Virginian  philosopher,* 
the  dissenting  compilers  of  cumbrous  cyclopedias  and  encyclope- 
dias  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  would  fain  deprive  our  ingenious 
countryman. 

*  The  genius  of  aichitecture,'  says  Mr.  Jefferson, ,  with  great 
candoar,  ^  seems  to  have  spread  its  malediction  over  this  land.' 

Under 4hb  malediction  of  the  Genius  of  Architecture,  proceeds ' 

the  building  of  the  '  great  federal  city,'  the  rival  of  ancient  Rome 

in  extent  and  magnificence.     Like  Rome  too,  its  '  enlightened 

citizens'  resolved  it  should  have  its  Capitol ;  but  a  capitol  was  not 

to  be  built  without  money.    The  debates  in  Congress  on  this  point 

were  long  and  noisy ;  at  length,  however,  a  few  thousand  dollars 

were  appropriated  for  the  *  erection  of  buildings  for  the  reception 

of  Congress,  on  a  grand  scale,  and  fitted  for  the  representatives  of 

a  great  people.'    The  money  voted  was  just  enough  to  get  up  one^ 

wing  of  the  capitol,  and  the  scaffolding  of  the  other,  and  thus  it' 

has  remained  for  many  years  past,  and  will  probably  remain  for  as 

many  years  to  come.  It  was  discovered  while  the  work  was  progres- 

gingf  that  the  modem  Rome,  notwithstanding  its  capitol,  would  be 

incomplete  without  its  Tiber.    But  this  also  was  at  hand.    Tliere 

happened  to  trickle  through  part  of  the  ground,  a  little  stream, 

which  had  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Goose-creek ;  *  and 

what  wan  Goose-creek  once,  is  Hber  now/     Places  were  marked 

out  where  churches  were  to  be  erected,  but  without  steeples,  and 


•  Prieat'i  Traveli,  p.  200. 
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frfaapels  with  chimneys ;  here  were  to  be  placed  conventicles  and 
meeting-houses ;  there  colleges  and  hotels ;  here  parks  of  vast  ex- 
tent, avenues  of  approach,  promenades,  malls, '  streets  of  palaces 
aad  walks  of  state,'  were  to  embellish  this  magnificent  city.    The 
president's  house  has  been  completed ;  one  iitde  corner  of  which 
IS  inhabited,  '  the  rest  being  abandoned  to  a  state  of  uncleanly  de* 
solation,  which  those  who  are  not  philosophers,  cannot  look  at  with* 
out  regret.**     One  hotel,  without  a  roof,  fomishes  a  gfatnitous 
lodging  for  a  few  miserable  Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants ;  slnd  here 
and  there  the  streets  exhibit  a  grog-shop,  in  the  shape  of  a  wooden 
shed.     One  half  of  the  population  is  composed  of  bkcks,  the  r&* 
mainder  (as  the  Jesuit  tells  us)  consists  mostly  of  *  members  of  con- 
gress, clerks,  servants,  innkeepers,  or  in  some  way  appurtenant  to 
the  government,  prepared  to  follow  its  fortunes,  if  necessary,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  coast  of  Califoniia.'     A  deep 
wood,  a  thicket  or  morass,  denies  all  access  between  next-door 
neighbours ;  and  cows  and  sheep  graze  about  the  streets,  with  belli 
about  their  necks,  to  prevent  tlieir  being  lost.i*    ^  Where  am  I  got 
to,'  asked  an  English  officer,  who  in  shooting  snipes,  had  strolled 
into  this  city.    '  I  guess,'  says  the  man  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self, '  you  be  a  stranger  here/ — *  I  am,  my  friend,  and  ask  for  in- 
formatiou.'     '  Stranger,  truly,'  says  he,  *  not  to  know  that  this  is 
WashiugtauHj  the  larg^est  city  in  the  world  !' 

Among  the  ^  Jesuit's  Letters,'  theve  is  one  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten by  a  Greek,  which  contains  an  account  of  his  wanderings  in 
the  ^  great  federal  city !' — *  an  image  of  the  federal  dominion  scat- 
tered over  a  wilderness,  unreclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature.'  In 
the  moor^  which  composes  the  greater  part  of  the  city.,  he  fslls^.in 
with  an  English  ambassador,  shooting  quails ;  in  a  thicket  a  fevf 
miles  oiF,  he  encounters  the  French  ambassador,  hunting  rabbits. 
From  hence,  after  w^andering  a  '  miserable  time,'  and  in  dread  of 
being  lost  or  devoured  in  the  '  federal  city,'  he  arrives  at  the '  Ne- 
gro quarter.'  Being  directed  from  hence  through  a  wood,  he  nar* 
rowly  escapes  beipg  shot,  by  the  fire  of  two  people  fighting  a  dueL 
Pursuing  his  course  two  or  three  mile»  further,  he  falls  iu  with  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  assembled  at  a  horse-race  iu  an  onea 
field ;  but  '  no  more  like  die  Atmeidan,  than  Washington  is  like 
Constantinople.'  Here  he  gets  into  a  hackney  coach,  but  befbrefae 
can  reach  his  inn,  the  old  crazy  vehicle,  ^  horses  and  aU,  ai«  blown 
by  a  hurricaue  into  a  deep,  ditch.'  Being  nearly  dark,  he  mounts  an 
ass  which  cairies  him  to  a  group  of  Indians^  performing  some  kind 
of  incantations.  Esciiping  from  these,  he  corner  to  a  log-boiise, 
eats  mush  and  hominy,  sleeps  on  the  floor  all  night,  and  next  d^ 
gets  back  to  Jiis  inn.  All  these  adventures  took  place  within  the 
precincts  of 

«  MeoK*t  £pisde^  Vol  11.  p.99.  f  W^Id'f  Travels,  p.  86.      . 
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'This  fam'd  metropolis,  where  fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees ; 
Which  travelling  fools  and  gazetteers  adorn 
With  ahrines  unbuilt,  and  heroes  yet  unborn.'* 

Amplification  indeed  is,  as  has  been  sufficiently  apparent^  a  fa- 
vourite figure  with  diis  infant  community.  They  are  not  very 
fond  of  the  £nglish  language^  but  so  long  as  they  do  condescend 
to  employ  it,  they  are  determined  to  maintain  that  they  make  a 
better  ixse  of  it  than  we  do  ourselves.  The  Jesuit  roundly  asserts 
that '  in  the  prevalence  of  oratory  as  a  common  talent,  in  die  num« 
Iber  of  good  public  speakers,  ii>  the  fire  and  captivation  of  their 
|>ublic  harangues,  parliamentary,  popular,  forensic,  and  of  the  pul« 
pit,  the  English  are  the  only  modem  people  comparable  with  tb^ 
Americans,  and  the  English  are  far  from  being  their  equals.'  Th« 
^  Boston  Patriot,'  of  October  last,  furnishes  us  with  a  specimen 
of  this  '  fire  and  captivation,'  under  the  signature  of '  Hampden^ 
the  Junius  of  America;'  it  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  tirade 
against  the  Federalists,  whose  moderation  had  palliated  the  im 

{iressment  of  American  seamen,  from  the  circumstance  of  simi 
arity  of  features,  manuers,  and  language. 

'  Blush,  blush,  if  btiish  ye  can,  ye  sycophants  of  enthroned  tyrant  y. 
Ye  aceomplices  of  robbery,  of  passion,  and  murder !  Ye  base  betrayers 
of  your  country's  rights !  And  go  hide  your  degraded  heads  ^'  seveA 
times,''  yea,  **  seventy  times  seven,"  under  rivers  of  tears,  and  cieanso 
yourselves,  if  you  can,  from  the  moral  leprosy  of  having  palliated  such 
deeds  as  these !' 

Commodore  Rodgers,  who,  in  a  frigate  equal  to  a  64  gun-ship, 

fought  a  miserable  little  sloop,  and  ran  away  from  a  32  gun-frigate, 

18  aaid  to  be  '  as  brave  as  Julius  Csesar;'  and  Genieral  Wilkinson, 

(who,  with  bis  eight  thousand  strong,  was  driven  out  of  Canada  by 

eight  hundred  British,)  *  as  valiant  as  Mark  Anthony.'   The  friends 

of  a  Lieutenant  Burrows,  who  was  killed  in  an  action  between  two 

gun-brigs  of  equal  force,  were  consoled  by  an  assurance  that '  tha 

name  of  Burrows  will  be  remembered  when  those  of  Xerxes  and 

Proctor    shall   be  forgotten/ — ^The  Boston   Centine/,   speaking 

of  the    commodore  of  Lake  Erie,  observes,    *  The  victory  of 

X^e  JSrie  suifers  not  on  a  comparison  with  the  victory  of  the  Nile ; 

and  it  ia  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  two  naval  heroes 

begin  their  letters  with  ^*  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God !"'   This  is 

excellent !  but  even  this  yields  to  the  happy  self-complacency  of 

a  Mr.  Wright  of  Maryland,  who,  in  alludmg  to  the  exploits  of  the 

American  army,  expressed  a  hope  *  that  if  any  gentleman  on  that 

«       'I        '     ■      '      "         '       ■  ■       \ 
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Boor  should  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Roman  valoiurf 
he  would  be  considered  as  speaking  of  the  second  degree^  American 
being  the^rsf  .** 

In  some  sense  indeed  the  love  of  literature  may  be  said  to  pin 
ground  in  the  United  States,  if  we  may  believe  the  following  lite- 
rary advertisement  in  a  paper  which  has  just  reached  us  from  New 
England. 

•  Stealing  Books  !  If  the  gentleman  who  took,  or  more  propetly  speak- 
ing, stole^  Underwood's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  from  the 
library  of  a  physician  in  this  town,  will  return  them,  he  will  oblige  the 
owner,  and  no  question  shall  be  asked ;  if  there  should  be  no  other  ob- 
jection to  return  the  books  but  the  fear  of  detection,  the  proprietor  will 
Suggest  a  mode  of  doing  it  by  which  the  thief  shall  not  be  made  known/ 
New  England  Palladium^  September^  1813. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  by  which  the  Americans  contrive  to 
make  English  books  their  own.  Their  editions,  like  the  transla- 
tions from  the  Parisian  press,  are  frequently  garbled  to  suit  their 
own  peculiar  taste  and  feeling.  Shakespeare  is  much  too  English 
and  too  monarchical  to  please  them.  His  historical  plays  have  there- 
fore been  given  up  as  unfit  for  the  American  stage.  Othello  was 
exploded  on  another  account, — ^lest  it  should  make  the  blacks  too 
conceited ;  till  one  manager  happily  contrived  to  get  over  this  difli- 
culty,  by  advertising  the  character  of  Othello  to  be  performed  '  in 
a  white  face,*  In  one  of  our  modern  plays  called  the  *  Travellers,* 
there  is  an  eccentric  but  amiable  character  of  a  British  admiral. 
An  Englishman  was  present  at  its  performance  in  the  Charleston 
theatre,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  Britbh  admiral 
metamorphosed  into  an  American  commodore ! 

Nor  have  there  been  wanting  projects  among  them  for  getting 
rid  of  the  English  language,  not  merely  by  barbarizing  it-— as  whai 
they  progress  a  bill,  jeopardize  a  ship,  guess  a  probability,  proceed 
by  gradesy  hold  a  caucus,  conglaciate  a  wave,  &c.  when  die  Prea- 
dent  of  Yale  College  talks  of  a  conflagrative  brand,  and  President 
Jefi^erson  of  belittling  the  productions  of  nature — but  by  abolishing 
the  use  of  English  altogether,  and  substituting  a  new  language  of 
their  own.  One  person  indeed  had  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  Hebrew,  as  being  ready  made  to  their  hands,  and  ccMisiderii^ 
the  Americans,  no  doubt,  as  the  '  chosen  people'  of  the  new  worid. 
But  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Thornton  had  a  project  of  a 
more  Babylonish  kind,  a  project 

■ — — *  to  rase 

Quite  out  their  native  language^  and  instead 

To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown.' — Par,  Zios/,  b.xii. 

This  project  consisted  in  a  babarous  murder  of  English,  ortho- 
graphy, in  turning  the  e  topsy-turvy,  dotting  (he  i  underneatli,  and 
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adding  a  few  pot-hooks  and  ladles,  which  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  imitate ;  '  Di  Amdrikan  lAnguids  uil  das  bi  az  distint  az  dd 
^VBnn&ni,  fri  from  aul  foliz  or  dnfilosofikal  fasan.'*  *  Mai  diir 
kuDtriiQdn/  says  this  Scotch  Creole,  have  only  to  adopt  this  new 
language  and  all  the  best  English  books  will  not  only  be  reprinted 
in  America,  but  ^  all  Europe  will  purchase  American  editions.' 
The  American  Philosophical  Socie^  was  so  delighted  wkh  this 
brilliant  project,  that  Uiey  not  only  published  it  in  their  '  Trans- 
actions,' but  bestowed  the  Magellanic  gold  medal  on  the  inventor. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  English  hinguage  only  that  they  wish  to  divest 
themselves.  Some  Solons  of  Pensylvania  entered  into  a  resolution 
that  their  barristers  should  not  quote  any  cases  from  English  law- 
books, or  refer,  in  any  of  their  pleadings,  to  English  precedents  ;f 
in  short,  tliat  they  should  lay  '  die  knife  to  the  root  of  that  hideous 
excrescence  called  common  law  of  England.'  "Nor  are  their  inno« 
vations  confined  to  language  and  law.  They  have  actually  invent- 
ed a  new  system  of  logic,  proceeding  on  principles  wholly  different 
from  those  either  of  the  ancient  or  modem  schools  in  Europe.  Of 
the  use  and  application  of  the  rules  of  this  new  scheme  of  reason 
ing  on  public  affairs,  (for  which  it  is  especially  contrived,)  the  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  an  example.  In  one  of  the  documents  com- 
municated by  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  a  Mr« 
Mitchell,  American  agent  for  prisoners  at  Halifax,  states,  '  that  he 
had,  on  the  12th  of  September,  IBIS,  seen  two  American  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Rich  and  Hall  in  the  gaol  of  Halifax.'  The  Ame- 
rican government  complains  that  the  persons  so  confined  ought  to 
bave  been  admitted  to  parole. 

When  this-  statement  reached  Halifax,  the  British  i^^nt  wrota 
to  Mr.  Mitchell  to  inquire  how  he  could  have  ventured  such  an 
assertion,  the  fact  being  that  these  persons  were  admitted  to  parole, 
(though  not  strictly  entitled  to  that  indulgence,)  and  that  he,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  had  himself  seen  them,  not  ^  in  gaol,'  nor  '  at  Halifax,* 
but  on  parole  at  Melville  Island ! 

To  this  Mr.  Mitchell  replies,  by  admitting  that, '  true  it  b  tliat 
lie  did  not  see  the  men  in  Halifax  gaol.'  Here,  according  to  the 
old  mode  of  reasoning,  the  controversy  would  end.  But  not  so, 
according  to  the  new  dialectics.  Mr.  Mitchell  contends  that  this 
admission  is  not  only  reconcileable  with  his  previous  assertion,  but^ 
in  truth,  identical  with  it :  which  he  thus  proceeds  to  establish. 
We  quote  his  own  words. — ^  As  regards  Rich  and  Hall,  whose  case 
yon  have  noticed,  the  oe/^  difference  that  can  exist  is,  that  my  go- 
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verniiient,  not  acquainted  with  the  realkj  of  the  prisons,  says  thesi 
two  men  were  seen  by  me  *^  in  the  gaol  at  Halifax  ;**  **  Halifaji*'  is 
substituted  for  Melville  Idand,  a  matter,  I  conceive,  of  no  conse^ 
qnence ;  nor  is  the  term  ''  gaot*  for  ''  prison ;"  they  carry  the  same 
meaning ;  both  are  places  of  confinement,  and,  according  to  my 
idea,  that  of  the  town  gaol  at  Halifax  is  pteferahie  to  Melvilie 
Island.' 

If  Mr.  Mitchell's  studies  had  not  been  devoted  so  exchisively  to 
the  severer  art  of  ratiocination,  as  to  leave  him  neither  time  nor 
taste  for  English  poetry,  we  might'suspect  him  of  having  borrowed 
his  argument  from  our  popular  ballad, 

*  Every  ISLAND  is  a  prisox. 
Closely  guarded  by  the  sea.' 

From  which,  no  doubt,  as  the  universal  comprehends  the  particu- 
lar, (even  in  the  old  logic,)  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  infer  that 
tome  one  specific  island  must  be  Halifax  gaol. 

But  pur  language,  our  laws,  our  literature  and  our  logic  are  not 
the  only  objects  of  American  antipathy.  This  feeling  appears  to 
be  directed  generally  against  our  nation  and  name.  It  breaks  out 
on  almost  all  those  occasions  when  the  l^eart  is  opened  by  the  fes- 
tivity of  public  meetings  in  toastSf  of  which  the  following  may  serve 
as  a  specimen :  *  The  royal  assassins  of  Britain,  Whitby  and  Hum- 
phreys— worthy  servants  of  a  worthy  master;  may  the  gallows  prove 
their  end,  and  the  execrations  of  a  free  people  their  epitaph.'  Mr. 
Jefferson,  when  vice-president,  gave,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Char- 
lottesville, the  following  toast : — *  Ireland — ^may  she  soon  burst  her 
fetters,  and  take  her  rank  among  the  free  republics  of  the  earth.' 
Sentiments  such  as  these  are  uttered,  without  scruple,  even  in  the 
tenate  of  the  nation.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Drayton  proposed  a 
resolution  for  sequestrating  all  debts  due  from  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain;  and  one 
Smith,  firom  Maryland,  seconded  the  motion,  because  '  it  would 
arrest  twenty  millions  of  dollars  as  a  fund  to  reimburse  three  or 
jour  millions  which  we  have  been  stripped  of  by  that  piratical  na^ 
tion  Great  Britain;  according  to  the  instructions  of  tnat  king  of 
sea-robbers,  that  monster  whose  only  law  is  power,  and  who  re- 
spects neither  the  rights  of  nations,  nor  the  property  of  individuals.** 

A  standard  belonging  to  the  68th  regiment  of  James  City  light 
infantry,  was  taken  at  the  attack  made  on  Hampton,  by  a  party  of 
marines,  and  sent  to  England.  On  it  is  represented  a  female  figure 
with  a  helmet  on  her  head ;  in  one  hand  she  holds  a  poignard,  with 
which  she  appears  to  have  stabbed  a  robust  male  figure,  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  on  whom  she  treads  with  her  right  foot;  a  crown 

•  Fbrcttpine's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  d05. 
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lies  near  to  designate  die  figure  as  a  Tepresentation  of  the  kii^>  or 
piince  regent,  and  probably^  at  tke  same  time^  that  of  John  Bull 
■dying,  which  is  elegantly  and  enblematically  expressed  by  a  nvide 
open  mouth,  as  if  in  the  agony  of  bellowing.  In  the  right  hand  of 
this  fair  Columbia  is  the  flag  «f  thirteen  stripes^  surmounted  by  the 
cap  of  liberty^  and  bearing  this  motto,  Tyrannos  pedihus  calco. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  an  intercepted  letter  written  by  a 
Mr.  Gervis  to  a  Colonel  Crutchfield,  who  fought,  or  rather  should 
have  fought,  under  the  sacred  banner  bearing  this  el^ant  device, 
and  whose  conunission,  it  seems,  was  procured  by  the  writer  from 
bis  friend  Mr.  Madison.     It  is  dated  Belle  Air,  23d  May,  1813. 

'  How  do  affairs  go  on  at  Norfolk?  I  do  not  mean  as  it  regards  those 
half-Indian  scalping  assassins,  those  degenerate,  ferocious  disgraces  to 
tcivilation,  the  British,  the  enemies  of  virtue,  liberty,  and  America,  but 
our  brave  fellows  stationed  with  you  ?  1  do  not  inquire  as  to  their  dis- 
positions towards  the  enemy,  or  their  probable  conduct,  if  the  battle 
•should  *'  rage  loud  and  long,"  for  )  know  that  they  are  Americans  in 
heart  and  in  sentiment,  and  made  of  that  same  stufl'  that  took  Johnny 
Bull  by  the  horns  some  thirty  odd  years  ago.  They  have  too  that  love 
of  right  and  freedom  which  springs  from  conviction,  from  filial  piety, 
from  years  of  happy  experience  ;  they  understand  it,  they  feel  it,  they 
are  proud  of  it,  they  swear  by  it,  and,-  what  is  still  better,  the}'  fight 
with  it  in  their  hearts,  and  on  the  edge  of  their  swords.  The^  never  yet 
have  met  the  enemy;  but  wherever  our  countrymen  have  met  them 
presuming  to  wage  open  and  manly  war,  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
why,  their  best  veterans  flying  before  a  handful  of  militia.  What  says 
Harrison  of  Captain  Gebres?  that  he  and  his  company  drove  hundreds 
•of  them.' 

^  1  suppose  you  have  seen  the  extract  from  General  Dearborn  s  let- 
ter, mentioning  the  civiliEed  symbol  of  Indian  and  British  alliance  stuck 
up  with  the  mace  in  the  legislative  chamber  at  York,  in  Canada — a 
human  scalp!  la  Ireland,  they  stirred  their  toddy  with  human  fingers 
severed  from  the  band.  In  Asia,  they  cut  a  village  to  pieces  merely 
to  try  the  edge  and  temper  of  their  weapons,  and  now,  in  America,  to 
cap  the  climax  of  brutality  and  blood,  they  must  legislate  canopied  by 
-scalps !  1  shall  soon  expect  to  hear  that  some  British  Indianized  brute 
has  attached  the  skull  of  Hart  or  Hickman  as  an  appendage  to  his 
watch-chain.' 

(Signed)  *  John  Gervis.' 

This  colonel  of  Mr.  Madison's  making,  and  his  '  brave  fellows/ 
— ^  Americans  in  heart,^ — '  made  of  that  same  stuff  which  took 
Johnny  Bull  by  the  horns,' — how  did  they  behave  ?  John  Oervis 
has  answered  the  question, — *  they  never  met  the  enemy.' — No;  a 
small  party  of  marines  *  drove  hundreds  of  them/  with  their  va- 
liant colonel  at  their  head,  who  very  prudently  made  use  of  their 
i\eels — ^not  '  to  tread  upon  kings/ — but  to  ja.ve  themselyes  by  run- 
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ning  away,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  guns^  colours,  and  camp, 
together  with  the  precious  standard  which  we  have  described.* 

With  regard  to  the^  half-Indian  scalping  assassins/  it  did  require 
something  more  than  mortal  assurance  in  *  an  American'  to  bring 
forward  such  a  charge  against  the  British,  knowing,  as  he  must  do, 
that  in  every  town  and  village  near  the  western  frontier,  subscrip- 
tions are  raised  to  confer  rewards  for  the  murderof  Indians,  whole 
nations  of  whom  have  been  exterminated  by  these  enlightened 
^  scalping  assassins.' 

In  the  '  Providence  Gazette,'  for  instance,  we  read  the  follow* 
ing  advertisement  from  ^  an  association  of  Uie  most  civilized,  hu* 
mane,  and  pious  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg/ 

^  Indian  Scalps, — We  the  subscribers^  encouraged  by  a  large  subscrip- 
tion, do  propose  to  pay  100  dollars  for  every  hostile  Indian  scglp,  vUk 
both  earsy  if  it  be  taken  between  this  date  and  the  15th  June  next,  by 
an  inhabitant  of  Allegany  county/ 

The  last  quoted  sentence  forcibly  recalls  our  recollection  to  the 
vote  of  Congress  which  suggested  this  inquiry,  and  would  naturally 
lead  to  some  reflections  on  the  present  state  of  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  if  it  were  not  our  purpose  to  avoid  any 
lengthened  discussion  on  that  subject.  We  are  determined  to  no- 
tice it  no  farther  than  as  it  incidentally  presents  itself  to  our  view, 
or  as  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  back  ground  to  the  national  portrait 
which  we  have  been  engaged  in  scouring.  The  features  of  that 
portrait  are  copied  with  servile  fidelity  from  artists  either  abso- 
lutely American,  or  whose  opportunities,  from  long  residence 
among  them,  assure  the  authenticity  of  their  delineations;  and 
our  office  ha^  rather  been  (as  we  have  just  intimated)  to  rub  off 
the  dirt  and  damp  and  restore  the  general  hue  and  harmony  of 
the  colouring,  than  to  introduce  any  touches  of  our  ovim.  To  drop 
the  metaphor — if  in  cases  of  contradictory  testimony,  we  may  be 
suspected  (as  in  truth  we  suspect  ourselves)  of  having  uniformly 
leaned  to  the  tlattering  side;  we  reckon,  not  only  upon  the  ex- 
cuse, but  the  applause  of  those  who  appreciate  justly  the  obligation 
under  which  our  common  nature  lays  us  to  treat  with  candour  the 
failings  of  any  portion  of  mankind,  and  who  feel  with  us,  that  the 
accidental  state  of  national  hostility  rather  enhances  than  acquits 
that  obligation.  In  a  state  of  peace,  indeed,  of  such  peace  at  least, 
as  that  with  America  for  the  last  few  years,  a  state  of  sore  and  irri- 
table animosity  on  their  side,  and  of  *  pious  awe,  and  fear  to  have 
offended'  on  ours,  we  should  hot  have  ventured  to  treat  of  works  re- 
lating to  American  character  at  all.  We  should  have  feared,  that 
in  prowling  about  for  assignable  causes  of  w*ar,  Mr.  Madison  might 

■'  '     " ; ■ 

*  London  Ca;cette  of  June,  1813. 
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have  fastened  upon  any  free  discussion  of  this  subject,  and-put  him-* 
self  ^  in  an  attitude'  upon  that  ground  for  want  of  a  better:  for 
that  war  was  long  ago  determined  upon  by  the  American  govern* 
menty  no  man  who  can  read  American,  and  who  has  waded  through 
the  President's  lengthy  messages^  will  now  venture  toMispute.  We 
have  always  been  disposed  to  admit,  as  the  best  apology  for  the  re^ 
vocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  clear  and  forcible  proof 
which  it  brought  out  of  this  fixed  and  unchangeable  determination. 

The  actual  breaking  out  of  the  war ^  therefore,  has  only  enabled 
us  to  look  fairly  at  a  subject  which  the  apprehension  of  it  would 
have  precluded  us  from  examining.  Hie  examination,  we  think, 
is  not  without  its  use.  Truth  is  always  valuable.  Delusion  is  al- 
ways dangerous.  A  notion  had  been  fondly  entertained,  that  be- 
tween England  and  America  there  was  a  certain  sympathy  of  taste 
and  feeling  which  formed  them,  above  all  nations  of  the  earth,  for 
an  intimate  union  of  councils  and  affections  with  each  other.  No 
sacrifice  therefore  was  thought  to  be  too  great,  no  deference  too 
humble  on  the  jpart  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
well  with  America.  America  and  England  against  all  the  world— 
but  England  without  America,  nothing  ;  with  America  against  her, 
less  than  nothing.  Such  was  the  creed.  America  was  a  young 
nation,  therefore  she  must  be  humoured.  She  was  wayward, 
therefore  she  must  be  soothed.  She  was  alienated,  therefore  she 
must  be  won.  Such  was  the  doctrine.  Theke  were  those  indeed 
who  did  not  see  any  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  such  sympathy 
between  the  parent  state  and  her  alienated  offspring :  but  they  kept 
their  doubts  to  themselves.  The  general  cry  was  too  strong  for 
them.  The  national  councils  were  evidently  swayed  by  it.  The 
poor  old  mother  went  on  doting  and  drivelling  for  a  long  time,  on 
the  score  of  natural  affection,,  and  kindred  habits,  and  similitude  of 
language  and  so  forth ;  until  in  the  hour  of  her  trial  and  utmost 
need,  the  sentiments  of  her  hopeful  child  towards  her  were  mani- 
fested in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  perversity  and  presumptuous* 
ness  of  the  American  government  in  their  late  negociations  with 
thb  country  arose  mainly  from^  the  belief  that  they  were  backed  by 
a  considerable  party  here ;  and  as  little  doubt  can  diere  be,  that 
whatever '  backing'  they  had  here  (with  very  trifling  exceptions) 
arose  from  a  mistaken  impression  of  the  character  of  the  American 
government  and  people.  This  impression  had  been  produced  by 
causes  sufficiently  obvious.  The  ill  conduct  and  ill  success  of  the 
American  War  had  made  every  body  in  this  country  ashamed  of 
maintaining  the  government  side  of  that  question.  So  universal 
was  the  abandonment  of  it,  that  within  a  very  few  years  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  it  became  matter  of  wonder  to  a  curious  observer 

by 
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by  whonii  or  with  whose  consent  thm  war  could  have  bees  carried 
on.  Sturdy  resistance  to  power  attracts  the  good  wishes  of  the 
generous;  and  success,  whether  in  remtance  or  oppression,  con^ 
ciliates  the  approbation  of  the  wary.  In  favour  of  America  there- 
fore, when  'she  had  secured  her  independence,  diere  was  appaieBt- 
ly  one  unanimous  voice  thronghoul  England;  and  that  voice  was 
echoed  through  succeeding  years  wkhout  much  reflection  upon  the 
chaise  of  circumstances  and  prc^^r^ss  of  events.  The  patriots  of 
1783  were  patriots  still: — ^America  was  a  word  always  received 
with  a  shout  in  a  tavern  toast ; — and  Lord  Erskine,  (we  well  remem- 
ber,) continued  to  quote  in  bis  Crim.  Con.  and  Treason  Trials,  pas* 
sages  from  Mr.  Burke,  and  a  song  from  the  Padlock  applicable  U> 
America  in  the  very  agony  of  her  struggle, — long  after  she  had  Ut* 
ken  her  place  among  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  when  the 

Suestion  of  that  struggle  was  become  as  mudi  matter  of  history  as 
lie  Troian  War,  or  the  Deluge. 

While  gentlemen  in  opposition  dwelt  with  rapture  on  a  theme 
which  recalled  the  distinct  idea  of  a  forced  change  of  adminis- 
tration, the  partisans  of  government,  on  the  other  hsnd,  fooiid  in 
admissions  highly  favourable  to  the  American  revolution,  ah  adrni* 
rable  qualification  and  relief  for  the  invectives  which  they  justly  b^ 
atowed  upon  that  in  France.  America  therefore  thus  *  beprused' 
on  all  sides,  perhaps  with  very  little  meaning  on  any,  grew  by  de* 
grees  into  reputation  and  esteem  with  all  sides,  by  the  mere  repe* 
tition  and  reflection  of  their  own  comphments.  Most  of  all,  she 
grew  into  esteem  with  herself,  and  ascribed  very  willingly  to  *  her 
own  parts  and  merit,'  to  sober  valuation  and  settled  opinion,  that 
general  favour  and  good  report  which  she  owed  in  great  measure  to 
accidental  causes  wherein  she  had  really  but  litde  concern. 

Hence  that  overweening  estimate  of  their  o^mi  importance  to 
this  country,  which  has  led  the  rulers  of  the  United  States  so  ridi- 
Gttlously  astray ;  and  hence  that  terror  and  trembling,  that  antici- 
pation of  untold  loss,  and  unimagined  danger  which  dashed  the 
iirmnessof  the  British  government,  and  made  many  worthy  persons 
quake  in  their  shoes  at  the  prospect  of  an  *  American  war.'  Tlul 
very  words  had  something  awful  and  ominous  in  the  sound,  and 
called  up  associations  of  near  thirty  years  standii^,  which  bewil- 
dered public  opinion  in  this  country^  and  inflamed  American  con- 
fidence to  madness. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Freix:h  war,  America  had  very  pm- 
dently  and  properly  made  the  best  of  her  rituation.  One  of  her 
own  writers  has  observed  that 

*  She  discovered  no  sympathy  in  the  convulsions  of  a  whole  continent, 
no  anxiety  about  the  sufferings  of  other  nations,  as  long  as  those  syifer- 
ings  opened  new  channels  of  commerce  and  swelled  the  revenues  of  the 
atate/ 

We 
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We  think  this  sarcasm  unreasonably  severe.  We  do  not  blame 
America  for  indifference —  if  she  had  been  in  the  strict  sense  of  tho 
word  indifferent,  between  the  contending  parties  in  Europe,  and 
had  impartially* respected  the  rights  of  both  belligerents.  But  of 
her  partiality  to  France,  since  the  abdication  of  Washington,  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt.  It  could  not  be  to  the  principle  of  liberty 
in  France  that  America  was  favourable,  since,  though  her  favour 
gilded  in  the  first  instance  the  republican  excesses  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  French  revolution,  its  beams  have  continued  to  play  with  fiiU 
lustre  on  the  diadem  of  the  tyrant  who  now  oppresses  France  and 
has  desolated  Europe,  and  whose  majesty,  we  know,  '  loves  the 
Americans.'  Is  it  then  enmity  to  England  that  has  been  the  per* 
vading  principle  of  her  conduct  i  Of  France,  whether  republican 
or  despotic,  whether  lacerating  her  own  bosom  with  civil  wounds^ 
or  carrying  scourges,  chains  and  lire  throughout  Europe — the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  has  still  been  enmity  to  £ngland ;  and  the  par* 
ticipation  in  that  sentiment  alone  could  (as  it  seems)  account  con- 
sistently for  an  unvarying  partiality  to  France  throughout  all  the 
varieties  of  her  atrocity,  in  any  nation  not  immediately  within  the 
scope  of  her  power. 

Not  that  we  are  uncharitable  enough  to  believe  the  war  to  have 
been  undertaken  by  America  merely  out  of  pure  hatred  to  great 
Britain.  That  such  disposition  exists  in  the  body  of  the  American 
people,  and  that  it  has  long  been  studiously  encouraged  and  fiH 
mented  by  their  government,  we  have  •  no  doubt :  but  the  war  had 
other  motives. — Orders  in  Council  ?  and  impressment  of  seamen  ?— - 
That  we  presume  no  man  is  now  so  helpless  '  an  innocent,'  as  to 
believe.  As  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  it  is  sufficient  that  (as 
we  have  already  observed)  they  were  repealed  while  the  war 
was  yet  in  embryo, — before  a  blow  had  been  struck  or  a  can- 
non fired — while  Mr.  Madison^  though  he  might  have  forged  his 
thunderbolts^  held  them  yet  unlaunched  in  his  red  right  hand.  Hie 
impressment  of  British  seamen  out  of  American  vessels  (usually 
described  by  the  Americans,  to  be  sure,  as  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen)  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of  wary  even  in  the 
view  of  the  American  government  themselves,  had  never  been 
brought  forward,  through  six  years  of  negociation,  but  as  a  matter 
for  amicable  adjustment,  if  means  of  satisfactory  adjustment  could 
be  found.  Adjusted  we  know  it  had  once  been  (in  the  year 
1806)  in  a  manner  which  their  negociators  represented  to  their  go* 
vemment  as  ^  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  United  States;* 
but  the  President,  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  best  knows  why,  refused  to  ra- 
tify the  treaty  to '  which  this  arrangement  was  annexed ;  and  since 
that  period  it  had  never  been  once  insisted  upon  as  a  point  that 
must  be  settled  for  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries.    In  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  David  Erskine,  for  in^ 

stance. 
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stance,  when  the  Americans  had  every  thing  pretty  much  their  own 
tvay^  the  question  of  impressment  is  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  among 
the  conditions  which  they  stipulated  for  the  renewal  of  friendly  in* 
t^rcourse  with  Great  Britain.  No — no.  '  Orders  in  Council/ 
and  ^  Impressment/  and  '  Paper  Blockades/  (as  they  were  impu* 
dently  termed,)  were  mere  pretexts — each  of  them  successtvdy 
brought  forward  as  anodier  became  unavailable,  to  cover  the  noble 
ambition  of  conquest*  The  tiuth  is  not  to  be  disguised.  Tliis 
war  is  on  the  part  of  America  a  war  of  conquest.  The  Sesostnses 
of  ancient,  or  the  Timours  of  later  times, — ^the  *  madman  of  Ma- 
cedon/  or  *  the  Swede,' — the  *  steady  Romans,'  or  the  modem 
Gauls,  were  not,  and  are  not,  more  essentially  conquerors  in  their 
disposition,  than  the  American  government  acting  upon  the  politics 
of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

We  think  too  (and  candour  obliges  us  to  avow)  that  this  consi- 
deration  accounts,  in  some  degree,  for  that  manifest  partiality  and 
subserviency  to  France,  which  have  been  attributed  to  other  and 
more  degrading  motives.  Imitation  has  been  justly  said  to  be  the 
highest  •  degree  of  flattery  ;  and  a  conquerpr  of  this  day  naturally 
adopts  Buonaparte  for  his  model ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  being  swoni  to  his  service  or  actually  in  his  pay.  Bent  on 
the  same  objects,  the  acquisition  of  territory, — one  for  the  revival 
of  the  empire  of  pharlemagne,  the  other  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
'  the  largest  empire  on  the  face  of  the  earth,' — Buonaparte  and 
Mr.  Madison  have  assimilated,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  al- 
low, their  measures  and  their  doctrines.  If  Buonaparte  had  his 
continental  system  to  starve  Europe,  Mr.  Madison  has  his  embargo 
to  distress  America.^  If  Buonaparte  proclaimed  that  the  flag  covers 
the  merchandize,  Mr.  Madison  proceeds  a  step  further,  and  de- 
clares that  it  shall  cover  the  traitor.  If  Buonaparte  set  up  the 
doctrine  of  natural  limits — ^the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  ocean,  Mr. 
Madison  feels  it  right  not  to  be  left  behind  in  geography,  and  pre- 
sently finds  out  that  Canada  is  a  nook  which  deforms  the  area  of 
the  United  States  on  one  side,  just  as  the  Floridas  cribbed  and  con- 
fined them  on  the  other;  and  that  his  ^  greatest  of  empires'  vrill 
never  be  expanded  to  its  just  proportions  until  the  striped  flag  shall 
wave  in  right  of  dominion  over  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and 
those  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 

The  love  of  France,  therefore,  and  the  hatred  of  England  were 
merely  played  off  by  the  government  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  party, 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  policy  of  a  war  of  conquest ^  a  policy 
the  objects  of  which  are  ingenuously  avowed  by  Mr.  Madison  to 
be — the  *  making  of  territorial  reprisal  for  oceanic  outrages,'  and 
the  '  removing  of  vexations  caused  by  the  sway  of  other  nations  upon 
their  borders'  What  is  meant  by  the  first  of  these  objects  but  the 
conquest  of  Canada  I  and  what  by  the  second  but  the  extension  of 
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dominion  over  the  whole  continent  of  America  from  sea  to  sea  i 
— for  till  that  is  effected,  it  is  obvious  that,  stretch  their  territory 
as  wide  as  they  may,  they  must  still  have  '  otlier  nations  bearing 
Bway  upon  their  borders/ 

Ambition,  says  the  poet,  is  '  a  god-like  fault ;'  and  whatever  may 
be  its  criminality,  it  is  apt  to  excite  a  notion  that  there  is  some* 
thing  grand  and  awful  in  the  mind  of  which  it  is  the  predomi- 
nant feature.  When  therefore  a  nation  sets  up  for  a  conquering  na- 
tion, it  invites  a  scrutiny  into  its  acquirements  and  pretensions,  into, 
its  means  of  realizing  mighty  projects,  or  its  capacity  for  bestowing 
splendid  benefits,  which  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  with  re^ 
spect  to  a  nation  that  busied  itself  solely  about  its  own  affairs. 

A  society  of  sober  traders  and  peaceful  husbandmen,  occupied  in 
tiding  to  advantage  the  blessingsof  an  abundant  soil,  and  of  oppor- 
tune harbours,  a  society  decent  in  morals,  serious  in  piety,  in  man- 
ners neither  rudely  clownish,  nor  meretriciously  refined — studious  of 
{personal  liberty  and  of  national  independence,  but  observant  of  the 
aws  at  home  and  breathing  peace  and  good  will  to  their  neighbours 
abroad; — a  society  so  framed,  and  actuated  by  such  principles^ 
could  not  but  attract  the  respect  of  all  mankind,  and  command 
their  sympathy  if  insulted  by  foreign  power. 

Such  was  the  impression  respecting  the  United  States  hastily 
taken  up  and  fondly  cherished  in  this  country,  and  generally  through- 
out Europe;  an  impression  which  the  merely  keeping  quiet  on  their 
part  might  have  left  unexamined  and  undissolved  to  the  present 
hour.  Exempted  by  their  position  from  any  direct  participation  in 
the  contests  and  calamities  of  the  old  world,  they  might  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  dreadful  interval  of  the  last  twenty  years  to  grow 
and  flourish  in  noiseless  prosperity;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  so 
widely  extended  hostilities,  tlie  '  whiff  and  wind'  of  maritime  con- 
flict had  sometimes  unavoidably  ruflled  their  peaceful  sails,  and  re^ 
tarded  their  gainful  adventures,  they  might  surely  have  balanced 
against  these  trifling  inconveniences  the  substantial  advantages  of  a 
profitable  neutrality. 

If  such  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  United  States,  and  if  Great 
Britain,  in  resentment  for  this  prudent  and  unoffending  determina- 
tion to  preserve  themselves  from  the  contamination  of  the  hostile 
mind,  as  well  as  from  the  shock  of  the  hostile  movements  of  Europe, 
had  wantonly  invaded  the  United  States  from  Canada, — pretending 
acme  fanciful  necessity  of  removing  a  stranger's  sway  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  provinces — with  what  indignation  would  all 
the  world  have  raised  their  voice  against  so  unjustifiable  an  aggres- 
sion !  Then,  indeed,  the  Emperor  of  Russia^  our  ally,  (but  happily 
not  accepted  as  our  n^ediator  with  America,)  might  have  said,  with 
truth,  that  the  Americans  ^  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  avoid 
a  rupture  with  England.'  But  reversing  the  picture,  and  behold- 
ing 
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ing  in  the  government  of 'the  United  States  the  predetermined  in- 
vader and  would-be  sovereign  of  Canada,  indignation  of  another 
iort  is  roused  against  an  attempt  as  preposterous  as  profligate.  To 
be  the  victim  of  unjust  power  throws  a  grace  and  sanctity  about  the 
moat  ordinary  character;  but  in  an  aggressor  there  must  be  dignity, 
and  there  must  be  success,  or  be  will  be  not  only  hated  but  de- 
spised. The  rusticity  of  William  Tell  does  but  enhance  our  com^ 
passion  for  his  sufferings ;  but  the  vulgarity  of  Jack  Cade  woefully 
embitters  our  scorn  of  his  attempted  usurpation. 

Admiration  of  the  enemy  was  one  of  the  fatal  impediments  to  a 
T^orous  and  salutary  unanimity  against  France  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  perilous  war.  A  false  and  exaggerated  estimate  of 
America,  not  absolutely  amounting  to  admiration,  but  something  too 
nearly  approaching  to  it,  disinclined  us  from  believing  a  state  of  war 
with  the  United  States  possible,  and  from  putting  forth  our  whok 
strength  against  them  at  the  moment  when  their  determination  to 
be  at  war  with  us  was  practically  ascertained.  The  naval  war  alone 
would  not  have  disabused  us  of  all  our  favourable  delusion.  Tliey 
have  fought  on  the  element  of  England  with  British  spirit ;  may 
M"e  not  add,  in  too  great  measure,  perhaps,  with  the  aid  of  British 
sinews?  But  on  that  element  let  it  be  fairly  acknowledged  we 
have  mucl)  to  commend  in  them,  and  we  have  still  somedbing  to 
redeem.  As  conquerors  by  land,  their  success  must  have  been  an 
antidote  to  any  thing  but  a  most  prurient  desire  of  dominion.  Their 
threats  and  their  performances  nave  followed  each  other  in  ludi- 
crous contrast.  The  brave  Canadians,  true  to  their  own  charac- 
ter, and  to  the  cause  of  their  sovereign,  have  shewn  that,  even  had 
they  been  left  to  their  own  resources,  they  would  have  been  equal 
to  repelling  a  much  more  formidable  foe.  The  union  of  the  Ca- 
nadas  with  this  country  may  happily  be  considered  as  indissoluble, 
even  though  the  attack  upon  them  should  be  renewed  by  far  differ- 
ent armies  than  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  late  campaigns,  re- 
tiring (upon  consultation)  before  an  enemy  less  than  half  their  mioH 
ber,  and  by  a  commander  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  him  who 
recoraed  in  the  same  gazette  the  rapidity  of  his  retreat  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  diarrhtea.  To  the  series  of  their  own  gazettes,  indeed, 
rather  than  to  any  other  authorities,  not  excepting  even  the  '  favour- 
able unknown,'  we  would  refer  for  a  tnie  description  of  Americas 
character. 

But  is  it  not  to  be  lamented  that  all  those  pleasing  illusions 
should  be  rudely  dissipated  through  whieh  America  was  viewed  as 
another  Arcadia — inhabited  by  creaturea  of  fairer  than  mortal 
mould?  Will  not  this  tend  to  exasperate  the  animosities  of  war f 
to  defer  the  period  of  pacification  ?  and  to  make  a  state  of  peac# 
diflicult  to  maintain  ?   Not  a  jot.    The  Americans  made  war  when 
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it  suited  them :  they  will  make  peace  when  it  suits  them  and  us. 
To  live  with  a  friend  «»  if  he  were  one  day  to  become  an  enemy> 
is  the  cold-blooded  rule  of  a  wortdly  suspiciousness ;  but  to  live 
with  one  who  has  been  an  unprovoked  enemy  as  if  he  had  never 
ceased  to  be  a  dear  friend,  mmM,  indeed  be  a  piece  of  foolishness 
which  no  warmth  of  blood  could  excuse.  Why  not  peace  widi 
Amerita  ?  We  are  at  peace  with  Algiers,  where,  as  in  America, 
tbey^work  white  redemptionerSf  in  addition  to  black  slaves.  What 
is  it  to  the  question  of  peace  or  war  that  the  maiiners  of  the  Aoi&- 
ricans  are  not  exactly  congenial  with  our  own?  that  bundHng* 
prevails  among  them  within  doors,  and  gouging  without ;  that  to 
^  smooth  away  a,  nose'  is  one  of  their  privileges  in  '  roughing  and 
tumbling,'  and  that  they  give  high  prices  for  the  scalps  of  thehr 
Indian  neighbours  provided  that  ^  both  ears*  are  hanging  to  them^ 
and  that  they  have  been  taken  '  before  the  15th  of  June  ? — ^Ther« 
would  be  an  end  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  if  evelry  little  pecur* 
liarity  of  national  manners  were  to  be  a  source  of  interminable  hos- 
tility. As  to  the  disposition,  the  pacific  mind — Have  we  not  for 
the  last  three  months  been  uegociating  peace  with  Buonaparte  ?-— 
not,  it  is  to  be  presumed,'  from  any  mistake  as  to  the  disposition  of 
that  eminent  chief  magistrate  towards  this  country ;  but  because 
we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  should  be  able  to  bind  him  to  sucb 
terms  as  would  give  his  disposition  no  room  to  play.  If  with 
Buonaparte,  why  not  with  Mr.  Madison,  who  will  at  least  be 
easier  to  bind  ? — But  in  his  case  also,  it  must  be  to  the  terms  of: 
the  treaty  that  we  must  look  for  our  security  against  another  Cana- 
dian war;  trusting  little,  after  past  experience,  to  mawkish  ex- 
pressions of  general  philanthropy,  or  to  fond  theories  of  elective 
attraction ;  little  to  kindness,  and,  nothing,  at  all  to  kin. 

*  To  the  primitive  practice!  of  *  tarrjring'  and  *■  buadliug/  should  be  added  that  of 
tparkingt  with  which  we  have  recently  ut>en  made  acquainted.  The  Aoierican  author 
of  the  work  reviewed  page  46Sr  tells  u»  that,  *  it  is  customary  in  the  country,  thirty  op 
Ibrty  miles  from  the  cities>  for  young  men  to  go  a  sparking.'  If  (adds  the  judiaoua 
editor  of  this  *  immortal'  poem,.  Pref.  v.) '  the  young  man  is  approved  of  by  bi»I>ulcinca» 
the  pair  sit  up  the  whole  night  together  alone,  but  with  the  greatest  parity ;  just  a»  ia 
ktindling,  where  innocent  young  women  accammodatt  chaste  young  men  with  a  part  of 
their  bed.'  p.  192.  In  confirmation  of  thb'  superlative  purity,'  the  American  subjoins) 
that  if,  '  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  sparking,  the  damsel  rises  and  takes  » 
candle  into  another  room^  it  is  understood  as  an  acceptance  of  the  lover's  devoirs :'  and 
hii  concludes,  bv  hinting,  with  the  most  delicate  simplicity,  that,  if  thu  is  not  done» 
the  sparker  is  said,  but  for  what  special  reason  he  cannot  tell,  '  to  get  the  bag  to  hold/ 
p.  193. 


ERRATUM. —  Tn  our  last  NtnrAer,  p.  56,  line  2  from  bottom^  for  one 
seventk  read  two  Kvcntks.  This  error  only  appears  in  the  earlier  part  of 
9iir  trnprusioM^ 
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LAW. 

The  Laws  relating  to  the  Clergy,  being  a  complete  Guide  to  dergymen. 
By  the  Rev.  David  Williams.    8vo.    IGt. 

Arrangement  of  the  Bread  Laws.     By  C.  Culverhouse.     8vo.     6«. 

A  Divest  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Militia,  Regular  and  Local ;  with  the 
Hfljudged  Cases,  Opinions  of  eminent  Counsel,  &C.&C.    8vo.    6s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  tlie  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy;  by  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge,  B.  D.  F.  R.S.    2  vols.  8vo.     IL  is. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra,  in  Practice  and  Theory.  By  John  Bonnycastle. 
t  vols.  8vo.     ll.  48. 

The  Gentleman's  Annual  Mathematical  Companion  for  1814;  containiiif; 
Answers  to  the  limt  Year's  Enigmas,  Rebuses,  Charades,  Queries,  andQiiesr 
tions ;  also  new  ones  proposed  to  l)e  answered  in  the  next;  together  vrith other 
Papers,  and  Selections  from  scarce  Works,  &c.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

MEDICIVE. 

Medical  Histories  and  Reflections.    By  J.  Ferriar,  M.  D.    Vol.  IV.   5s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Cbincougb.  Bj 
R.  Watts,  M.  D.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Particulars  of  a  Case  of  Hydrophobia.    By  Rice  Wynne.     8vo.    Is.  6d. 

lectures  on  Inflammation,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Oeneral  Doctrines, 
Pathological  and  Practical,  of  Medical  Surgery.  By  John  Thomson,  M.D. 
F.  R.S.E.    8vo.    14s. 

Some  Account  of  an  ancommon  Appearance  of  the  Flesh  of  a  Sheep,  with 
Reflections  on  the  Nutrition  of  Sheep,  &c.     By  Walter  Vaughan,  M.D.  2& 

Synopsis  Nosologiae  Methodicas,  auctore  Gucl.  Cullen,  M.D.  ByJ^ha 
Thomson,  M.D.    8vo.    9s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Signs  of  Murder  in  New-born  Children.  From  the  French 
of  Dr.  P.  A.  O.  Mahon.     By  Christ.  Johnson.     8vo.    7s. 

The  Art  of  Pi-eserving  the  Sight  unimpaired  to  an  extreme  Old  Age. 

I^rao.    4s.  Gd. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Hot,  Cold,  Tepid,  Shower,  and  Vapour  Baths.  By 
John  Land.     ISmo.     78. 

Anatomical  Instructor.    By  Thomas  Pole.     12 mo.    7s. 

Medical  Transactions,  published  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Londoo. 
Vol,  IV.  8vo.    12s. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Consumption ;  addressed  t» 
Parents  and  Families.    By  Charles  Pears,  M.D.  F.L.S.    8vo.    7s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters  of  Mrs.  Eliz.  Montague.  Part  Second,  Vol.  III.  and  IV.  Crown 
8iro.  14s.    Demy  Sis. 

Excursions  of^^Vigili us.    By  S.  Morell.    ISmo.    Ss. 

Observations  on  Works  ot  Fiction,  particularly  those  for  Children  and  Ad- 
olescence.   12mo.    4s. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  Englisli  Proverbs.  By  John  Ray,  M.  A.  Edited 
by  John  Bel  four,  Esq.     8vo.     li?s. 

A  Statement  of  Facts,  relative  to  the  supposed  Abstinence  of  Anne  Moore, 
of  Tutbury.    By  the  Rev.  Leeh  Richmond.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Ruminator,  a  Series  of  Moral,  Critical,  and  Sentimental  Essays.  By 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  K.  J.  M.P.    2  vols.     18s. 

A  Treatise  on  PoHteness.    Translated  from  the  French.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Foreign  Field  Sports,  Fisheries,  Sporting  Anecdotes,  &c.  from  Drawings 
by  Uowitt,  Sic.   4to.   111.  lis. 

The  Works  of  Sir  William  Temple,  Bart,  complete.  Ta  which  is  prefixed 
the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Author,  considerably  enlarged.  4  vols.  8vo. 
21. 12s.  6d. 

Adjourned  Debate  at  the  East-India  House,  at  a  General  Court  of  Pror 
prietors  of  East-India  Stock,  on  Wednesday,  the  6ih  of  October,  1813. 
3s.  6d. 

Correct  Tide  Tables  for  the  Year  1814.     Is. 

An  Account  of  the  Public  Schools,  Hospitals,  and  other  Charitable  Foun- 
<lations,  in  the  Borough  of  Stamford.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

MO&AL   PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Happiness.  By  W.  Stevens,  D.  D.  Edited  by  the 
Ilev.  T.  Martyn.   Crown  8vo.    7s. 

NATURAL  BISTORr. 

Dr.  Pulteney's  ^  Catalogues  of  the  Birds,  Shells,  and  Plants  of  Dorset- 
shire,*' with  portrait  and  24  plates.     3l.  ^s. 

An^  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Cuvier,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Institute.  By  Robert  Kerr, 
F.  R.S.  andF.A.S.  Edin.  With  Mineralogical  Notes,  and  an  Account  of 
Cuvier's  Greblo^cal  Discoveries,  by  Professor  Jameson.    8vo*    8s. 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Insects,  explaining  them  in  their  several 
States,  with  the  Periods  of  their  Transformations,  their  Food,  Economy,  &c. 
By  E.  Donovan,  T.L,  S.     With  36  coloured  plates.    Vol.  XVI.    Royal  8vu., 
IL  lis. 

KAIURAL  PBILOSOPHr. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Mathematical  and  Scientific  Instruments  and 
Apparatus.    By  Charles  Blunt.    8vo.  ^ 

NOVELS. 

Adelaide  ;>  or,  the  Counter  Charm.  By  the  Author  of  Santo  Sebastiano, 
kc,    J2mo.  5>ols. 
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Atala.     From  the  French  of  Chateaubriand.    Fool&cap,  6s. 

Ditto,  ditto,  in  Spanish.    5s. 

Jane   de   Dunstanville:  or,  Characters  as   they  are.     Bv  Isabella  KclW. 

4  vols;    11.1s.  •  ^ 

Liberality  and  Prejudice.     By  Eliza  Cox.    3  vols.  1 8s. 
Madelina ;  a  Tale.     By  Louisa  Stanhope.     2  vols,  li^nao.     ll.  Is. 
The  Modern   Antique;  or,  the  Muse  in  the  Custucne  of  Queen  Anne, 
ffvo.      128. 

The  Ordeal ;  a  Novel.    3  vols.  12mo.     18s. 
The  Wife  and  Lover.    By  Miss  liolcroft,    3  vols.  12roo.     18s. 
The  Towers  of  Ravenswold^  or  Days  of  Ironside.    By  W.  U.  Ilildieaer. 
2  vols.     10s. 

Conduct.    3  vols.     18s. 

Olivia,  or  the  Nymph  of  the  Valley.     By  J.  Potter.     «  toU.     108.6d. 

Pierre  and  Adeline,  or  tlte  Romance  of  the  Castle.    By  D.  F.  Uaynesy  £sq. 

5  vols.  12ino.     12s. 

The  Bachelor's  Heiress,  or  a  *Tale  without  Mystery,  a  Novel.  By  C.  G. 
Ward. ,   3  vols.  12rao.     15s. 

Amabel,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Fashion.  By  Mrs.  Hervey.  4  voli 
12mo.     11. 8s. 

Courtly  Annals,  or  Independence  the  true  Nobility.    By  R.  Matthew. 

4  vols.  12mo.     ll.  2s. 

English  £xpos6,  or  Men  and  Women  Abroad  and  at  Home.  By  a  Moden 
Antique.     4  vols.  12mo.     ll.  2s. 

Merchant's  W^iduw  and  her  Family.     12mo.     4s. 

Modem  Calypso,  or  Widow's  Captivation.  By  Mrs.  Ross.  4  vols.  12aio. 
11.  2s. 

1  recothick  Bower^  or  the  Lady  of  the  West  Coantry.    By  Mrs.  Roche. 

5  vols.  i2rao.     18s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Fnclytica;  being  the  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Instruction  on  the  Prindplei 
of  Universal  Grammar.     8vo.    ^s. 

English  Synonynies  discriminated.  By  W.  Taylor,  Jun.  of  Norwicfa. 
12mo.    6s. 

PHILOSOPnY. 

Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man.  By  J.  C.  Prilchard, 
M.D.F.L.S.    8vo.     16s. 

POETRY. 

Fancy,  or  Effusions  of  the  Heart.     By  W.  Freenum.     Foolscap  8ro.    69. 

Woburn  Abbey  Oeorgics,  or  the  Last  Gathering;  a  Poem,  in  four  Cantos. 
Cantos  I.  II.  HL  and  IV.     Ps. 

A  new  Edition,  enlarged,  of  the  Poems  of  Lord  Thurlow.     12a. 

Leaves  of  Laurel,  or  New  Probationary  Odes.  By  Candidatea  for  thi 
Laureatship.     8vo.     3s. 

Poems  by  Miss  Prebcot.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Canting,  a  Poem.     8vo.     9s. 

Wandv:ogs  of  Woe,  or  Conjugal  Affection.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Coi. 
12mo.     69. 

Rejected  Odes  for  tlie  .Obtain ment  of  the  Situation  of  Poet  Laoreat. 
12mo.     5s.  6d. 

Modern  Accomplishments,  or  the  Boarding  School;  a  Talc  in  Verst. 
2s.  6d. 

Chevy  Chace,  a  Poem,  founded  on  the  Ancient  Ballad.    4to.     lOs.  ^■ 

Ikmcal  ScionK,  or  Traits  of  Patf  iotism,  with  Notes.    Stw 
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Virgil  in  London,  or  Town.Eclogu«8,  to  which  are  added  Imitatioas  of  Ho- 
race.   Foolscap  8vo.    5s. 

The  Bride  of  Abydos>  a  Turkish  Tale,  in  Two  Cantos.  Bj  Lord  Byron. 
8vo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Missionary,  a  Poem.    78.  6d. 

Poems.     By  Three  Friends.    Foolscap.    7s. 

POLITICS. 

An  Exposure  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Review  of  Sir  G.  Barlow's  Administration  at 
Madras.     By  the  Relatives  of  Sir  G.  Barlow.    48. 

Historical,  Military,  and  Picturesque  Observations  on  Portugal.  By  G. 
l^andmann.    Part  III.    21s. 

The  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  SirS.  Romilly's  Bill,  on  Punish- 
ment for  High  Treason.     By  Basil  Montague,  Esq.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

View  of  the  French  Campaign  in  Russia,  in  the  Year  1812.  By  a  French 
Officer.    Svo.    7s. 

De  TAliemagne.  Par  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stoel  IloUtein.  3  vols.  8vo. 
41.  16s. 

Germany,  from  the  French  of  the  Baroness  de  Scael  Holstein.  3  vols.  8vo, 
11.  16s. 

THEOLOGY. 

'Hie  Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Scriptural 
Authorities;  in  a  Series  of  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  Fred. Nolan.    8vo.     I'is. 

A  Map  of  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  %vich  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Israelites,  from  the  earliest  Period  of  their  History  to  their  final  Dispersion; 
selected  from  the  Writings  of  W.  Croxall,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Salop.  7s. 
6d.  the  sheet — lis.  canvass  and  case — 12s.  canvass  and  roller. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Church,  chiefly  with  respect  to  its  Government.  By 
E.  Barwick,  A.  M.  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved. 
Bvo.     12s. 

A  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner.  By  Herbert  Marsh, 
D.  D.    8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Methodism.  By  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  8vo. 
78.  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son;  preached  on  behalf  of  the 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute.     B;^  the  Rev.  James  lludji^e,  M.  A.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.  By  the  Right  Kev.  T.  L.  0*Beirne,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Meath.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     3  vols,  crown  Svo.     11.  Is. 

Charges  delivered  at  his  several  Visitations,  by  Samuel  Horsley,  L.L.D. 
F.R.S.  F.S.  A.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.     Svo.    7s. 

Discourses  for  Domestic  Use.     By  Henry  Lacey.    2  vols.  Bvo.     128. 

Strictures  on  Reading  the  Church  Service.  By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  M.  Faulk- 
ner.   8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Sermons  on  different  Subjects.     By  Wm.  Hawtayne.    2  vols.  12mo.     16s. 

A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Tendency  and  Proceedings  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.    By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Norris,  M.  A.    8vo.    9s. 

Lectures  from  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Fu^  Praedestinatus,  sive  Dialogus  inter  Concionatorem  Calvinistam  et  Fu- 
rem  ad  furcam  damnatum  habitus.     Post  8vo.    5s. 

A  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  with  a 
Critical  History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Versions  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, and  of  all  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases.  By  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton. 
Svo.    7i,  6d. 
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A  Treatise  on  Spiritual  Comfort.  By  the  Rev.  John  Colqohouni  D.  D. 
12aio.    49.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Costume  of  Yorkshire,  illustrated  by  Coloured  Engravings,  descriptive 
of  the  peculiar  Dress  and  Manners  of  various  Inhabitants  of  that  extensive 
and  populous  County.    No.  I.    4to.     12s.    Large  Paper  1 1.  Is. 

The  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  1485.  With  the  Life  of  Richard  IIL  till  he 
assumed  the  Reral  Power.  By  W.  Hotton,  F.A.S.S.  The  second  edition, 
with  additions.  By  J.  Nichols,  F.  S.  A.  and  11  platesi  12s.  The  additions  se- 
parately, 5s. 

The  Cambrian  Traveller's  Goide,  in  every  direction,  with  Remarks  on  Ex- 
cursions in  the  Principality  of  Wales  and  Bordering  Districts.  Second  edition. 
8vo.     18s.  *^ 

The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  Vol.  XIL  Parts  L  and  11.  contain- 
ing Northumberland,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  and  Rutland.  8vo.  SL  5s.  royal 
8vo.  31. 12s. 

A  Copious  Index  to  Pennant's  London,  in  strict  Alphabetical  ArrangenKnt. 
By  T.Downes.    Royal  4to.    15s.    Imperial  folio,  11.  lis.  6d. 

Description  of  the  Retreat,  an  Institution  near  York  for  Insane  Persons. 
ByS.  Tuke.    4to.  12s.— 8vo.7s.  6d. 

Excursions  in  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Monmonth,  and 
Somerset,  in  the  Years  1802, 3,  and  5.    By  J.  Malcolm,    royal  8vo.     ll.  7s. 

VOYAGES  AVD  TRAVELS. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour,  in  the  Year  1667,  to  La  Grande  Chartreuse  and  Akt 
By  Dom  Claude  Lancelot.    8vo.    8s. 

Letters  from  the  Levant;  containing  Views  of  the  State  of  Societv,  Man- 
ners, Opinions,  and  Commerce  in  Greece,  and  several  of  the  principal  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago.    By  John  Gait.    8vo.     10s.  6d, 

Travels  in  the  Pyrenees,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Ramond.  By 
F.  Gold.    Svo.    9a 
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A. 

AcademUi  (Disseotiog)  remarksfSn,  I32«  133. 

Adelimg*8  and  Voter's  General  History  of  Langoages,  250 — notice  of 
various  treatises  onlanguages>  85 1>  £58— arrangement  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  Boch  a  work,  858^  853»circnaastance8  that  influence  the 
gradations  of  language,  854— on  the  dassification' of  languages,  855 
— table  of  classes  and  families  of  languages,  856— the  words  heaven, 
earth,  and  skjf,  given  in  the  various  known  languages  and  dialects, 
257 — 863 — ^remarks  on  the  Chinese  language,  863,  864— on  those 
of  Siam,  Ava,  and  Tibet,  864— the  Sanscrit  and  its  derivative  dia* 
lects,  s65— the  Median  femily  and  its  dialects,  866— the  Arabian 
fiimily  and  its  dialects,  867,  86g — the  Greek  language,  869,  870— > 
the  German  family  axid  its  dialects,  87 1«  878— remarks  on  the  Eng- 
lish language,  S78-^the  Celtic  familv  and  its  dialects,  873,  et  seq. — 
validity  of  Ossian's  poems  examined,  875 — 878 — the  Latin  family 
and  its  dialects,  878— 88 1— the  Cantabrian,  881 — theSclavic  and  its 
dialects,  883,  883 — the  Tshudish  family  and  its  dialects,  883,  884 
—the  Hungarian  and  Albanian  languages,  884,  885— Caucasian 
order  of  languages,  885,  886 — ^Tartarian  family,  886 — ^888— Tataric 
languages,  889— Afirican  languages,  889—998. 

4^icafi  languages,  remarks  on,  889,  898. 

Albania,  bmmdaries  of,  1 78— general  £ioe  and  prodnce  of  the  country, 
178,  179— description  of  Joannina,  179*  180— its  commerce,  18 1  — 
character  and  manners  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Albanians,  188,  1 84 
—^eir  persons,  dress,  and  pursuits,  190;  191— the  Albanians  dis- 
tinguished for  their  nationality,  198— population  and  commercial 
intercourse  of  Albania,  198, 1 93«*reniarks  on  the  Albanian  language, 

884,  885. 

Aifieri,  anecdotes  of,  88. 

AU,  pashaw  of  Albania,  court  of,  185— description  of  his  person,  185, 
186— anecdotes  of  his  early  life,  and  gradual  acquisition  of  power, 
187,  188 — revenues  of,  I88— security  of  his  dominions,  I89. 

Alpt,  a  defile  of,  described,  885,  886. 

America  and  Americans,  libel  of  Congress  on  Great  Britain,  496 — and 
on  General  Washington,  t^.— accession  of  Jeflerson  to  the  Presi- 
dency, 497-— his  conduct,  498,  499— Gallic  mania  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, during  the  French  sevolution,  500— defects  in  their  legisla- 
ture, 501— character  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  508 — 504— 
boxing  match  between  a  judge  and  a  merchant^  504— American 
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courts  of  judicature,  505— pcrversionB  of  justice,  and  vile  character  of 
the  judges  and  magistrates,  506,  507— duplicity,  of  PresidcnlJcffcr. 
80D,  508— aumerous  sects  in  America,  009— 511 — state  of  Ameri- 
can society,  512— character  of  the  Virginia  planter,  513— of  tbe 
American  merchants,  ib. — land-jobbers,  5 14— travellers,  how  treated 
in  America,  515,  5 16— bundling,  tarrying,  and  sparking,  &16,  517, 
639-~jumbIe  of  offices  in  one  person,  517— elopements  and  divorces, 
5 18 -slaves,    how  treated  by  the  Americans,  519,  520— diflFcrcnt 
alages  of  dram*drinking  among  the  Americans,  521,  6SS — Ameri- 
<»n    poetry,    and    philosophy,  523,  625— specimen    of   American 
tirade,  5S7,  528 —book-stealing    among  them,   528— specimen  of 
their  barbarous  alterations  in  the  English  language,  529 — ^American 
veracity,  629,  530— antipathy  of  the  Americans  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain, 531— their  cowardice,  «6,— rewards  offered  by  them  for  scalp- 
ing Indians,  532 — remarks  on  the  perverse  and  presumptuous  con- 
duct of  the  American  government,  533 — 538. 

Jngtlu  (Michael)  Last  Judgment  of,  examined,  237,  238. 

Anthology  (Greek,)  beauties  of,  considered,  Ul — specimens  of  trans- 
lations from,  with  remarks,  14C,  152. 

B. 

Baptists,  oppressed  by  James  11.  I2i,  122— remarks  on  baptism  by 
immersion  ,i23—anecdote8of  eminent  baptist  teachers,  193 — 12&" 
the  present  baptist  ministers  truly  respectable,  126* 

Barthe  (M.)  anecdotes  of,  86,  87. 

^<i/e#  (Dr.)  adulatory  address  of,  to  James  II.  120,  121. 

Beauties  of  Nature,  reflexions  on,  405. 

Berlin,  state  of  society  at,  37s,  374.. 

Bertin  (M. )  scheme  of,  for  introducing  Chinese  customs,  &c.  among 
the  French,  77. 

—~  (Mademoiselle)  affecting  anecdote  of,  492. 

Blondes  (Rev.  Rob.)  collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  1 39«exoe!- 
Jence  of  the  Greek  epigram,  139,  1 40— successfully  imitated  by 
Guarini  and  Metastasio,  140-^conciseoess  and  pre-eminent  beauty  of 
the  Anthology,  1 4 1— the  success  of  Cowley's  translations  ooaaidoed, 
142,  143 — Prior's  translations,  why  happy,  143,  144— rCXCcUcocc 
of  Cumberland's  Versions  from  dramatic  authors,  144,  145 — extracts 
from  the  translations,  with  remarks,  146 — 152 — specimcDa  of  ver- 
sions from  the  Greek  tragic  writers,  153  —  156. 

Bogue  and  Bennetts  History  of  Dissenters,  character  of,  go.  See  Du« 
senters, 

Bolingbroke  (Lord)  character  of,  38,  39. 

£orromeo  (Cardinal)  eulogy  of,  246,  247- 

Bossuet,  life  of,  by  Mr.  Butler,  4 09 —abstract  of  bis  controversy  with 
M.  Claude,  on  the  authority  of  tbe  Church  to  prescribe  in  matters  of 
faith,  412— 41 5-~rcmarks  thereon,  4 16— examination  of  fiossoet's 
three  propositions  in  support  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  4\7, 
420— his  faithful  conduct  on  the  subject  of  the  R^e,  421— efttract 
from  his  funeral  oration  on  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  422. 

Boucorest^  Lyoeum  at,  443— address  to  the  students  thae,  444. 
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• 

Bradbury  (Thomas)  carious  acecdotes  of,  1  ig,  190. 

Braughton  (Tbomas  Duer)  Letters  written  in  a  Mahratta  camp,  393 — 
character  of  his  work,  ib. — remarks  on  it,  331 — sketch  of  a  Mahratta 
c:ainp,  393,  394 — sketch  of  the  component  parts  of  a  Mahratta  army, 
394,  395 — Mahratta  mode  of  conducting  a  siege,  395j  396 — cha- 
racter and  amiisements  of  the  Maha  Rajah,  397 — character  of  Scindia, 
397 — account  of  a  carious  diversion  called  the  hohlee,  398 — '  sitting 
dhirna,'  a  Hindoo  mode  of  enforcing  a  demand,  described,  39y*- 
character,  customs,  ,and  manners  of  the  Mahrattas,  399,  330-^ 
remarkable  instance  of  fraternal  afiection,  330 — Dusera,  a  Hindoo 
festival,  described,  330,  331. 

Bull' feasts,  ironical  encomium  on,  910. 

Bunyan  (John),  anecdotes  of,  194,  195. 

Buonaparte,  probable  designs  of,  in  the  event  of  his  succeeding  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  459 — extracts  from  intercepted  correspondence 
with  him,  481,  et  seq. — See  Intercepted  Correspondence^-^system  of 
espionage  established  by  him,  489—493. 

Burgess  (Dtiniel),  anecdotes  of,  190,  191. 

Buric  (Edmund),  character  of,  when  a  young  man,  39. 

Burnet  (Bishop)  tribute  of,  to  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates, 
410. 

Builer*s  (Charles)  Lives  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  409— design  and  exe- 
cution of  the  works,  469,  410,  427.     See  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 

Byron*s  (Lord)  Giaour,  331 — fable  of,  339,  333 — beautiful  extracts 
from,  with  remarks,  S33,  349 — fable  of  his  Bride  of  Ahydos,  343 
.  — extracts  from  it,  with  remarks^  ^44 — 359 — strictures  on  the  two 
poems,  353,  354. 

C. 

Cambaceres,  intercepted  letter  of,  486. 

Camp^meetings  of  the  American  Methodists,  account  of,  510,  511. 

Cantabrian  language,  remarks  on,  98 1 . 

Cartwright,  opposition  of,  to  the  Churcb  of  England,  96. 

Caiccastan  order  of  languages,  remarks  on,  985,  986. 

Celtic  language  and  its  dialects,  remarks  on,  973,  et  seq, 

Cherbourg,  fulsome  address  of  the  citizens  of,  to  Buonaparte,  488. 

CAtfi^je  language,  remarks  on,  and  its  derivative  dialects,  963,  965. 

Churches,  paucity  of,  and  little  accommodations  in,  for  the  poor,  54, 
•66. 

Church  of  England,  state  of,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  91,  93— happi- 
ness of  her  members,  139. 

Colouring,  progress  of  in  painting,  433—438. 

Colours,  theory  of.     See  Goethe. 

Comber  (W,  T.),  on  national  subsistence,  157— theories  of  modern 
writers  refuted,  158,  159,  160— decline  of  tillage,  on  the  termii\a« 
tiooof  the  civil  wars,  161— exports  of  corn  from  England  diminish- 
ed, and  at  length  ceased,  1 69 — view  of  the  progressive  improvement 
and  decline  of  British  agricultore  between  1764  and  the  present 
time,  163,  164— -review  of  the  corn  laws,  165,  166— review  of  the 
•bjectioos  to  them^  168 — 171  —remarks  on  the  expediency  of  fixing 
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a  maximam  and  tninimain  of  price,  lyt,  l73--quaDtit7  of  provi* 
stons  consumed  by  individoala,  considered,  173— 17 5* 

Copenhagen,  expedition  to,  vindicated,  215,  2X6. 

Com^laws,  review  of,  i65,  l66— defects  of,  t6.— objections  to,  consi- 
dered, 1 68-- 171— the  expediency  of  limiting  the  price  of  grain, 
examined,  172,  173. 

Cowley's  translations,  remarks  on,  14tf,  143. 

Cromwell's  plan  of  an  University  at  Dnrham,  how  fmstrated^  135. 

Cii}n6er^<f*5  translations,  remarks  on,  144,  145« 

Curates*  Bill.    See  Harrowby  (Earl). 

D. 

P'Alembert,  death  and  character  of,  78,  79^condacC  of,  to  Biadama 
Tencin,  81. 

De  Lille  ^the  Abb^)  anecdotes  of,  84,  85. 

Demand,  carious  Hindoo  mode  of  enforcing  payment  of,  329. 

Denmark,  letter  on  the  conduct  of,  21 1 — instances  of  her  hostile  con- 
duct towards  Great  firitain,  213,  2 14«— the  expedition  to  Copenhagen 
vindicated,  215,  2l6— base  conduct  of  Denmark  in  I8O9,  217,  218 
i— decline  of  Denmark  in  political  consequence,  and  direct  hostility 

•  to  Britain,  218,  219,  220— supine  conduct  of  Denmark  in  the  a  Airs 
of  Europe,  221. 

Drrfottoto,  character  and  condition  of,  195,  196. 

Diderot,  anecdotes  of,  82,  83. 

Dissenters,  history  of,  90,  et  ^e^.— remarks  on  their  increase,  54,  55— 
atate  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  91,  92, 
93— origin  of  the  Puritans,  95— opposition  of  Cartwright  and  others  to 
the  Church  of  England,  96^  the  cotiduct  of  Archbishop  Laad  exa- 
mined, 98,  99— account  of  his  execution,  100,  10 1  ^remarks  on  his 
character,  101,  102 — the  increase  of  sectaries  in  Prdtestaat  churdies 
accounted  for,  103,  104— the  sufferings  of  the  Udalla,  104— perse- 
cution of  Papists  and  Protestants  by  Henry  VIII.  104,  105— origin 
of  the  Quakers,  and  anecdotes  of  George  Fox,  I06^of  Colonel  Lil- 
burne,  107— James  Naylor,  107— of  Roger  Williami,  107, 108 — 113 
—enthusiasm  of  some  Quakers,  108,  109— curious  anecdotes  of  Solo- 
mon Eccles,  109,  1 10 — high  personages  converted  by  the  Quakers, 
110—- remarks  on  their  extravagancies,  ill — the  Quakers  adepts  in 
railing,  1 1 1, 1 12 — present  state  of  the  Quakers,  1 12 — account  of  the 
Independents,  113 — curious  opinions  of  Ward,  on  toleration,  1 13 — 
character  of  Cotton  Mather's  History  of  New  England,  1 13— excel- 
lent character  of  John  Howe,  1J4 — interesting  anecdotes  of  him, 
114,  115— anecdotes  of  Dr,  Owen,  115— of  Thomas  Vincent,  11 5, 
116— civic  heroism  of  Sir  John  Laurence,  Lord  Mayor  during  the 
plague  of  1665,  117— anecdotes  of  Flavel,  117,  118— of  Joseph 
Jacob,  118— of  Daniel  Burgess,  119— df  Thomas  Bradbury,  119> 
120— feelings  of  the  English  country  gentlemen,  on  Queen  Anne's 
death,  120— adulation  of  Dr.  Bates  to  James  II.  1 20— James's  cruel 
conduct  to  Jenkyn,  a  Presbyterian,  121 — and  towards  the  Baptists, 
121,  122— murder  of  Mrs.  Gaunt,  122— remarks  on  baptism  by  im- 
mersion, i23-*andlcdotes  of  Keacb,  a  Baptin  minister,  124— of  John 
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Bunyan^  124,  1S5— resliectabiKtj  of  the  present  Baptist  ministers, 
]  25 — progress  of  error  among  the  Dissenters,  127*— sects  in  Scotland, 
1S7 — the  Seceders,  128 — anecdote  of  George  Whitfield,  t3.— account 
of  the  Saodemantans  and  their  founder  George  Glas,  I28,  129-** 
remarks  on  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Dissent,  130,  131— account 
of  Dissenting  academies,  132,  133— the  spirit  of  Dissent,  unfavour- 
able to  literature,  132 — 134 — Cromwell's  plan  of  forming  an  Univer- 
sity at  Durham,  how  frustrated,  105— the  Dissenters  why  attached 
to  the  Americans,  135,  136— effects  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
religious  liberty  and  the  cause  of  Dissent,  137*  138— conclusion, 
the  happiness  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  139. 

Dram'drinking,  different  stages  of,  in  Aoferica,  and  its  evils,  52  L>  5S2« 

Ihuera,  a  Hindoo  festival,  described,  330,  33 1 . 

E. 

Eccles  (Solomon)  a  Quaker,  curious  anecdotes  of,  109, 110. 

EdgemortfCs  (Miss)  Patronage,  301 — origin  of  novels,  and  strictures 
on  novel  writing,  301 — 3 03-— character  of  Miss  Edgcworth  as  a 
novelist,  304— 306— -defects  in  her  works,  307, 308  —'Patronage*  infe- 
rior to  her  former  productions,  308,  309 — 322 — strictures  on  the  cha- 
racters introduced,  310—314— -design  of  her  present  work,  3  id, 3 16 
—extracts  from  it,  317—321. 

Education,  classical  stjadies,  the  basis  of,  in  German  Universities,  374 
—the  experimental  system  of  superficial  teaching  exposed,  375,  376 
— the  children  of  German  poor,  better  instructed  than  those  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  377. 

English  language,  remarks  on,  272. 

English  women,  in  what  respects  superior  to  those  of  Germany,  367* 

Enthusiasm,  considerations  on,  406. 

Epinay  (Madame  d*)  letter  of,  68,  69— character  of,  70,  7U 

Espinasse  (Mademoiselle  de  1*)  character  and  anecdotes  of,  81,  82. 

Espionage,  system  of,  established  at  Paris,  489-*«nedotes  of,  490«— 493. 

Eustace  (Rev.  J.  C«)  travels  through  Italy,  222— avowal  of  the  author's 
principles,  223^-qualifications  of  a  traveller,  224 — useful  lesson  to 
one,  225 — a  defile  of  the  Alps  described,  225,  226— strictures  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Venetian  government,  226 — approach  to  Venice, 
227— tyrannical  conduct  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  modern  French, 
the  same,  228 — Lake  Sirmio  described,  229— reflections  on  the  sup- 
posed discovery  of  the  Rubicon,  230 — on  entering  Rome,  231*— |hc 
policy  of  the  Papal  government  considered,  232,  233— St.  Peter's 
Church  described,  234,  235 — the  removal  of  antiquities  censured, 
236— Michael  Angelo's  '  Last  Judgment'  examined,  237,  238— the 
impropriety  of  em^ying  the  deity  exposed,  238 — character  of  Pom- 
pey,  239— defects  of  the  Papal  system,  240— beauty  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  241— remarks  on  the  Neapolitans  and  their  government, 
S42,  243 — libertinism  of  the  Itsilian  nobility,  244— eulogy  of  Cardi- 
nal Borromeo,  246,  247 — character  of  the  modem  Italians,  948-** 
« benefits  conferred  on  the  world  by  the  popes,  249,  S50. 

F. 
^fCiuhn,  life  of  by  Mr«  Batler^  409 — character  of  the  work,  423— ab« 
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strdct  of  FeDelon*8  mystical  doctrines,  494— remarks  thereoDj  424— 
486 — uncandid  conduct  of  Bossuet  towards  him^  4s$. 

TifHmber,  benefit  of,  in  ship-boilding,  l6. 

Flaoel  (John)  anecdotes  of,  117,  118. 

Fox  (George)  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  anecdotes  of,  106. 

fraternal  Rectum,  remarkable  instance  of  in  a  Hindoo  giri,  330* 

G.    . 

GalVs  system  of  craniology,  remarks  on>  399,  400. 

Gaunt  (Mrs.)  heroic  death  of,  12a. 

George  II,  (King)  character  of,  40. 

German  family  of  languages,  and  their  dialects,  remarks  on,  £71#  272. 

German  Literature  and  Germany,  observations  on.   See  Sttiel, 

Gibbon,  anecdote  of,  and  the  Abbe  Mably,  M. 

Glas  (Georgei)  the  founder  of  the  Sandemanians,  1 28— his  resignatioB 
on  the  murder  of  his  son,  129. 

Goethe,  character  of  the  writings  of,  389,  390 — on  the  doctrine  of 
colours,  427 ^bis  division  of  colours  into  physiological  and  physical, 
428 — colours,  the  effect  of  modification  of  light,  429 — opposes  the 
Newtonian  theory,  429— confession  relative  to  his  dtscoveriesj  430 
—432. 

Greeks  (Modern),  treatment  of,  by  the  difierent  powers  of  Eorope,  451, 
452— their  degradation  considered,  196,  I97— their  capability  to  be* 
come  a  body  politic,  examined,  455 — 457— their  deliverance  at  pre- 
sent hopeless,  and  why,  457,  458— -probable  designs  of  BtionafMrte 
In  them,  had  his  Russian  campaign  been  successful,  459— a  prepon* 
derance  in  the  Greek  isles  why  necessary  to  England,  46o— its  pro- 
bable t>enefits,  461,  462. 

Greek  language,  remarks  on,  269,  270 — Modern  Greek  asserted  to  be 
the  ancient  dialect,  445— causes  of  its  degradation  considered,  446— 
variation  in  the  declension  of  its  nouns,  xb, — innovations  in  its  verbs, 
447,  448 — specimens  of,  449,  460— pronunciation  of  it,  450,  451. 

Grimm  (Baron  de),  Correspondance  Litteraire,  57 — remarks  on  the 
rapid  sale  of  the  former  part  of  this  work,  57>  58 — the  work  rather  a 
literary  journal,  of  which  Grimm  was  the  editor,  59 — anecdotes  of 
IheComte  du  Nord,  (the  Emperor  Paul)  60— comparative  remarks  on 
the  English  and  French  stage,  61,  62--leiter  of  Voltaire,  62,  63— 
anecdote  of  him,  63 — French  actors  obliged  ttf  replace  his  statue,  63 
-r-hiscoflSn  demanded  to  be  conveyed  to  Paris,  64— anecdote  of  Vol- 
taire and  the  Abb^  Mably,  65 — of  Mably  and  Gibtx>a,  66— of  Grimm 
and  M.  leRoi,  66— 68— letter  of  Madame  d'Epinay,  68,  69— anec- 
dote of  Montesquieu,  69, 70 — character  of  Madame  d*£pinay,  70,  71 
— character  of  Rousseau's  confessions,  71,  72*^74— anecdotes  of 
Rousseau,  72;  73 — letter  of  his,  to  his  nurse,  74 — portrait  of  the 

•  Baron  d'Holbach,  75,  76— state  of  manners  in  Paris  previously  to  the 
revolution,  77 — measures  adopted  by  M.  Benin,  for  making  the 
French  Chinese,  77— death  and  character  of  D'Alembert,  78»  ^9 — 
his  conduct  towards  Madame  deTencin,  8 1 —character  and  anecdotes 
of  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse,  8 1 ,82 — anecdotes  of  Diderot,  82, 83— 
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— of  Lemterre,  86«-of  Barthe^  86,  87— of  Alficri,  88— letter  of  the 
Prioce  dc  Ligne,  relative  to  Rassia,  88,  89— just  views  of  Baron 
Grimm  relative  to  the  FreDch  revolution,  sg,  90. 

H. 

Harrawhy  (Earl),  speech  of ,  on  the  Curates  Bill,  41— remarks  on  the 
bishops*  opposition  to  bis  bill,  ib,  42— legislative  interferences,  fixing 
the  salaries  of  curates,  42, 43— returns  from  different  dioceses  of  non- 
residents, 44 — number  of  caraoies  above  10/.  and  under  70/.  per 
annum,  44,  46— under  150/.  45— remarks  on  the  very  low  stipends 
of  curates,  46,  47 — difierent  noaximums  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  that  of  1797>  47*  48— parliamentary  proceedings  relative 
to  enforcing  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  48,  49— remarks  on  the 
circumstances  that  influence  the  stipends  of  curates,  49,  50 — outline 
€i  Lord  Harrowby's  bill,  51,  6S-^remarks  ^n  ita  principle,  52 — 
proof,  that  it  will  not  diminish  the  value  of  small  livings,  53 — con- 
siderations on  the  smallness  and  paucity  of  churches,  64 — 56. 

Health  of  seamen,  injured  by  their  being  on  board  unseasoned  ships,  S3. 

Henry  VI I L  persecuted  both  Papists  and  Protestants,  104,  105. 

Hermes — State  of  the  modern  Greeks,  442^plan  of  this  Journal,  442, 
443— Lyceum  at  Boucorest,  4^43— address  to  the  students  there,  444 
— the  modern  Greek  asserted  to  be  the  ancient  dialect,  445«->cau8ea 
of  the  degradation  of  the  modern  Greek,  446«— variatioos  in  the  de- 
clension of  its  nouns,'  ib, — extract  from  the  Grecian  Telegraph,  447 
—innovations  in  the  verbs,  447 »  448 — specimens  of  different  styles 
of  modern  Greek,  449,  450 — pronunciation  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
450,  45l^tlieir  treatment  by  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  451, 
452— impudence  of  the  French  vice-consuls,  462— the  durability  of 
the  Mahometan  empire  in  Europe  accounted  for,  453,  464 — natural 
means  of  defence  of  European  Turkey,  454— the  capability  of  the 
-  Greeks  to  become  an  independent  body  politic,  examined,  455^457 
— their  deliverance  at  present  hopeless,  and  why,  457>  458 — pro- 
bable designs  of  Buonaparte  had  bis  invasion  of  Russia  been  successful, 
439— reasons  why  England  should  have  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  Greek  isles,  4^0 — probable  benefit  resulting  therefrom,  461, 

468. 

Hobhnuse  (J.  C),  journey  through  Albania,  175 — variety  and  extent  of 
amusement  to  be  derived  from  the  work,  176,  177 — defects  in  its 
style,  203— boundaries  of  Albania,  i78<-general  face  of  the  country, 
ib. — and  produce,  ib,  179 — description  of  Joannina^  179«  180— its 
commerce,  181 — character  and  manners  of  the  upper  'and  lower 
Albanians,  182—184 — the  court  of  the  Vizir  at  Tepellen^,  l&» — 
description  of  the  Vizir  Ali,  185, 186 — anecdotes  of  his  early  life  and 
gradual  acquisition  of  power,  187>  188 — his  revenue,  188— security 
of  his  dominions:,  I89 — ^persons  and  dress  of  the  Albanians,  19O — 
their  dwellings  and  food,  191 — their  pursuits,  191,  19S— distin- 
guished for  their  nationality,  192 — population  and  commercial  inter- 
course of  Albania,  192,  193— entrance  into  the  Morea,  193 — singular 
cavern  in  the  side  of  Mount  Paon6,  194,  195- condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Dcrveniotes,  195,  196— the  degradation  of  the  modern 
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Greeks  conaidered,  196,  igT-^the  real  value  of  the  Bomatc  langnag^^ 
198>  199— Mr.  Hobhou9e*s  optnioo  relative  to  the  Troad,  800^  201. 

Holbach  (Baron  d'),  character  of,  fb,  76. 

Hofwt  (John),  excellent  character  of>  114 — interesting  anecdotes  of> 

114,116. 

Hungarian  language,  remarks  on,  2. 

I. 

j^aaritMCBishopof  Moldavia),  address  of,  to  the  students  at  Boooorest^  444. 

jTUuminati,  notice  of,  406. 

InchinquetCs  Favourable  View  of  the  United  States,  494— libd  of 
Congress  on  Great  Britain,  i^.— -magnanimous  declaration  of  H.  R.  H. 
the  Prince  Regent,  t6.-^pretended  origin  of  the  present  work,  496 — 
libel  on  General  Washington,  ib, — his  character,  496,  497 — acces- 
sion of  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  497'-*statement  of  his  conduct, 
498, 499 — Gallic  mania  of  the  Americans  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 500— defects  of  the  American  legislature,  SO\,et  seq, — cha- 
racter of  its  representatives,  501 — turbulence  of  membera  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  509 — disgraceful  language  of  General 
Wilkinson,  503,  504-— boxing  match  between  a  judge  and  a  mer- 
chant, 604— -American  courts  of  judicature,  606— perversions  of 
justice,  505,  5 06 —  vile  character  of  justices  of  peace,  506— 4>oxiDg 
and  pilfering  judges,  607— account  of  General  Mirandia*8  expedition, 
^  607,  608— duplicity  of  Jefferson,  608-*rthe  people  voluntary  judges 
and  executioners,  509-^numerou8  sects  in  America,  6O9— camp- 
meetings  of  the  American  Methodists,  610,  61 1<— national  virtues  of 
the  Americans,  511,  512— state  of  society,  6 is— •character  of  the 
Virginian  planter,  613— of  the  American  merchants,  613 — land- 
jobbers,  6 1 4— treatment  of  travellers  jn  America,  6 1 6, 6 1  &— bundling 
and  tarrying,  5 16,  6I7— jumble  of  characters  in  one  person,  61 7— 
elopements  and  divorces,  518 — treatment  of  slaves,  519 — redemp- 
tioners,  condition  of,  519,  520 — dram-drinking  in  Ainerica,  different 
stages  of,  and  its  evils,  521,  622 — remarks  on,  and  specimens  ci, 
American  poetry,  623,  524 — American  philosophy,  624,  626 — pre- 
sent state  of  the  city  of  Washington,  626,  626~tirade  of  the  Ameri- 
jcans,  527>  628 — American  literature,  book-stealing,  628 — vaunted 
improvements  of  the  English  language,  628,  629 — American  vera- 
city, 529,  530 — antipathy  of  the  Americans  to  Great  Britain,  63 1-- 
their  cowardice,  53 1 — rewards  offered  by  them  for  scalping  Indians, 
632,  533 — the  perverseness  and  presumptuousness  of  the  American 
government,  considered,  533,  634 — 538 — notice  of  sparking^  an 
innocent  amusement,  639,  ^oie, 

Independtnts,  account  of,  113 — anecdotes  of  leading  men  among  them, 

113—120. 

India-built  ships,  papers  on,  1  et  seq, — resolution  of  jhe  House  of  Com- 
mons relative  to  them,  1— effect  thereof  on  private  trade,  1,  2— 
remarks  on  the  conduct  and  situation  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  2,  4 — India-built  ships  entitled  to  every  benefit  of 
the  navigation  acts,  468 — and  of  the  register  act,  469— resolutions  of 
the  ship-builders  and  owners  of  the  port  of  London,  examined,  469, 
tt  ^e^.— number  of  India-built  ships  admitted  to  registry  between 
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1794  and  1813^  469-^returD8  of  ships  launched  in  the  Thadies^  not 
being  Indiamen^  470-'and  of  those  launched  for  India  service^  ib. — 
of  prize-ships  adnaitted  to  registry^  470^  47 1— superiority  of  India* 
built  shipping,  for  durability^  proved^  479,  473 — reasons  for  eocou« 
raging  India-built  shipping,  474,  475 — number  of  sliips  built  at 
Bombay,  in  30  years,  475— Bengal-built  ships,  why  inferior  to  those 
of  Bombay,  476 — India-built  ships  not  exempt  from  duties,  477, 478 
— other  objections  against  India-built  shipping  examined  add  refuted, 
479,481.  ' 

Indians,  rewards  offered  by  the  Americans  for  scalping  them,  532s 

533. 

Inquisition^  useless  to  the  Church,  204— contrary  to  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution, 205,  206— cruelty  of  its  punishments,  S06 — low  policy  of 
the  Inquisitors,  207 — the  inquisition  prejudicial  to  the  state,  S07. 

Intercepted  Correspondence  with  Buonaparte,  48 1 ,  482 — extracts  from  the 
papers  relating  to  the  Napoleon  family,  483,  486 — from  the  diplo- 
matic papers,  486,  487 — from  those  relative  to  military  service,  jl87 
— and  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  487,  et  seq, — instances  of  the  sys- 
tem of  espionage  established  in  France,  490,  498 — desire  of  the 
French  for  peace,  493— character  of  the  translation,  494. 

Iron,  may  be  beneficially  substituted  for  oak  timber,  for  various  pur- 
poses, 30. 

Italy,  travels  through.     See  Eustace. 

Italians,  character  of,  248— libertinism  of  the  Italian  nobility,  944. 

J. 

Jacob  (Joseph),  an  independent  teacher,  curious  anecdotes  of,  U8. 
James  II,  adulatory  address  to,  1 20-^an6cdote8  of  his  hard-hearted- 

ness,  121,  122. 
Jefferson  (Mr.)  elected  president,  497— remarks  on  his  conduct,  and 

that  of  his  government,  498,  499—508—533—638. 
Jenkyn,  a  presbyterian,  cruel  treatment  of  by  James  II.  121. 
Jerome  Napoleon,  intercepted  letter  of,  483. 
Jnannina,  description  and  commerce  of,  1 79—  1 8 1 . 
Jaoellanos  (Don  Gaspar),  Bread  and  Bulls,  an  apologetical  oration,  203 

— extracts  from  his  satirical  view  of  Spain,  208,  209— remarks  on 

bull  feasts,  210,  211. 
Judicature  (American  courts  of),  account  of,  504— 507*. 

K. 

Kanfs  (Professor),  metaphysical  and  moral  system  of  philosophy,  ex- 
amined, 394 — 398. 
Keack  (Benjamin),  a  baptist  teacher,  anecdotes  of,  123,  124. 
Klopstock*s  works,  character  of,  378,  379. 

L. 

La  Harpe,  anecdotes  of,  85,  86. 
iMnd'jobbing  in  America,  account  of,  514. 
Languages,  history  of.     See  Adelmig. 

Larch  timber,  rapid  growth  and  durability  of,  16,  17-'~€a!calatioD  of 
the  Bishop  of  LandafF  respecting  it,  17. 

Latin 
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Latin  familj  of  languages^  and  its  dialects,  remarks  oo,  S78 — S8 1 . 

Zaud  (Archbishop),  conduct  of,  examined,  gs — gp-^account  of  bb  ex- 
ecution, 100—102— remarks  on  his  character,  lOl,  lOS. 

Laurence  (Sir  John),  civic  heroism  of,  during  the  plague  of  1665,  117. 

Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle,  463 — character  of,  464— extracts  from,  with 
remarks,  465 — 467. 

Xe^/a^fire  (American),  account  of,  501—504. 

Lemierre,  anecdotes  of,  86. 

Le  Roi  (M.)  anecdotes  of,  66—68. 

Xigne  (Prince  de),  letter  of,  relative  to  Russia,  88,  89. 

i^Mttriif  (Colonel),  anecdotes  of,  107. 

Literature  of  Germany^  when  introduced  into  England,  358 — wh^mi- 
popular  here,  359— impotency  of  restraint  on,  at  Vienna,  369,  37<^ 
division  of  literary  labour  in  Germany  considered,  400,  401 — of  the 
Americans,  remarks  on,  and  specimens  of,  5S8,  529. 

Livings,  value  of  small  ones,  will  not  be  deteriorated  by  Lord  Har« 
rowby*s  bill,  53. 

Lyceum  at  Boucorest,  plan  of,  443,  444. 

LyttUton  (Lord),  letter  of,  on  the  death  of  George  11.  39,  40. 

M. 

Mahly  (Abbe),  anecdotes  of,  67,  68. 

Maha-Rajah,  character  and  amusements  of  the,  387. 

Mahrattas,  character,  customs,  and  manners  of,  389,  330— sketch  of 
their  camp,  383,  324 — and  of  their  army,  324,  385-^their  mode 
of  conducting  a  siege,  325,  326— remarkable  instance  of  fraternal 
affection  in  one,  330. 

Manners,  state  of,  at  Paris,  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  77. 

Mather  (Cotton),  character  of  his  history  of  New  England,   113. 

Median  family  of  languages,  and  their  derivative  dialects,  remarks  on, 
266. 

Methodists  (American),  camp-meetings  of,  510,  511. 

Meyer  (Mr.)  history  of  colouring  in  painting,  extract  from,  433 — 438. 

Miranda's  expedition,  account  of,  507t  508. 

Montagu  (Mrs.)  Letters  of,  31 — remarks  on  the  influence  of  literature 
on  the  character  of  women,  31— 33— beneficial  effects  of  increased 
knowledge  on  both  sexes,  34,  35 — character  of  Mrs.  Montagu's 
epistles,  35,  36— instances  of  bad  taste,  36,  37— -difference  between 
her  and  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  37 — character  of  the  letters,  38— her 
just  character  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  38,  39— of  Edmund  Burke,  39 — 
and  of  King  George  IL  40. 

Moravians,  mysticism  of,  404. 

Morea,  reflexions  of  a  traveller  on  entering,   193. 

Murat  (Madame),  intercepted  Letters  of,  483,  484,  485. 

Music,  partiality  of  the  Germans  for,  365. 

Mysticism  of  the  Moravians  and  Pietists,  in  Germany,  404 — effects  of, 
405 — of  Fenelon,  remarks  on,  424  —  426. 

N. 
Naples,  beautiful  bay  of,  described,  234,  235. 

Naval  timber,  papers  on,  1,  et  seq. — extract  from  the  petition  of  the 
ship*builders  of  the  Port  of  London,  on  the  scarcity  of  oak  timber,  5— 

remarks 
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remarks  thereon^  i^.— on  the  state  of  oak  timber^  in  the  royal  forests, 
at  different  times^  6,  7— consumption  of,  increased  for  civil  purpo- 
ses, 8 — circumstances  which  have  caosed  the  planting  of  oak  to  be 
discontinued,  9— proc^,  that  transplanted  oaks  will  thrive  best,  10*^ 
circumstances  which  cause  timber  to  be  cut  down,  11 — few  oak  plan* 
tations  made  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  1 1,  \9 — remarks  on  the  failure 
of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  commissioners  of  land  revenues  in 
I79S>  12,  13-^their  statement  relative  to  the  consumption  of  oak 
timber,  and  the  means  of  raising  a  supply  in  the  royal  forests,  13 — 15 
— consideration  on  the  principal  resources  for  supplying  naval  tim- 
ber, 16,  et  seq, — benefit  of 'fir  timber,  16 — larch  timber,  16,  17 — 
calculation  of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  relative  to  it,  17 — teak  timber, 
our  immediate  reliance,  1 8 — objections  of  the  Thames  ship-builders 
to  it,  refuted,  19,  £0,  SI — evils  of  building  in  private  yards,  81 — 
instanced  in  the  Bodney  and  Dublin,  88— cost  of  ships  built  in  naval 
yards  and  in  private  dock-yards,  83 — ships  boilt  in  merchants'  yards 
hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  seamen,  83 — durability  of  the  Royal 
William  accounted  for,  83,  84 — winter- felled  timber  the  most  du- 
rable, instanced  in  the  Montagu,  85 — structure  of  a  ship  on  the 
old  system,  explained,  26 — improvement  introduced  by  Mr.  Seppings, 
37 — proved  in  the  Tremendous,  87— in  the  Albion  and  other  vessels, 
88 — failure  of  theoretical  experiments  in  sbip-building,  89 — improve- 
ment at  Portsnoouth,  30-^iron  capable  of  substitution  for  timber  for 
various  purposes,  ib. 

Najfler  (James),  an  enthusiast,  atfecdotes  of,  107* 

Nci»  PubUcatious,  893—640. 

Newspaper  {Modern  Greek) ,  extract  ^om,  447. 

Navehy  remarks  on,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  usually  ex- 
ecuted, 301—303 — remarks  on  various  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
304—309. 

o. 

Oak  Timber  may  be  saved  in  many  instances,  by  substituting  iron  for  it, 

30.     See  Naval  Timber. 
Ossian*s  poems,  validity  of,  examined,  875—878. 
Owen,  (Dr.)  anecdotes  of,  115. 

p. 

Padroti  (Dr.  D.  A.  J.  Ruiz  de)  speech  on  the  InquisUum,  203 — the  In- 
quisition proved  to  be  useless  to  the  cborcb,  804,  805 — contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  Spain,  805,  806-^crueIty  of  its  punishments,  806 
— low  policy  of  the  Inquisition,  807 ^prejudicial  to  the  state,  8O7. 

Painters,  impropriety  of,  censured,  838 — character  of  the  colouring  of 
the  Italian  schools  of  painting,  433-— 436,  437 — Of  the  Flemish 
schools,  436— of  the  French  and  Carman  schools,  437-— of  the  Eng- 
lish painters,  438. 

Paone  (Mount)  singular  cavern  in,  described,  194^  195. 

Paradise,  probable  situation  of,  855. 

Paris,  state  of  manners  at,  prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  77. 

Paul,  (Emperor)  anecdotes  of,  60. 

Phosphori,  (solar)  experiments  on,  439 — 441. 

Pietists,  origin  and  progress  of,  in  Germany,  404. 

Ptti  of  Germany,  review  of,  379—391. 

Poki, 
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Poles,  better  apes  of  French  manners  than  the  Germans,  371,  3?  e. 

Pompey,  character  of,  239. 

Popes,  benefits  conferred  by  them  on  the  world,  S49,  960^defects    of 

the  papa)  government,  S40— its  policy  considered,  232,  233. 
Prior*s  translations,  felicity  of,  considered,  142,  143. 
Private  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  effects  of  the  new  charter  on,  \,  S. 
Pronunciation  of  the  Modem  Greek  language,  450,  46 1 . 
Provisions;  quantity  of,  consamed  by  indlTidaals,  calculated,  173,   174. 
Puritans,  origin  of,  96— their  opposition  to  the  Church  of  England,  y6« 

Q. 

Quakers,  origin  of,  io6-*anecdotes  of  George  Fox,  and  other  eminent 
Quakers,  106 — no— aimed  at  making  converts  among  exalted  per- 
sonages, 110— remarks  on  their  extravagancies,  l li —the  Quakers 
adepts  in  railing,  1 1 1,  1 12— their  present  state,  lis. 

R. 

Red^^Cross  Street  C dissenters)  Library,  liberally  conducted,  1 19,  note. 

Religion,  state  of,  in  Germany,  401,  402— conduct  of  the  German  na- 
tional divines,  402,  403— mysticism  of  the  Moravians,  404*  Origin 
and  progress  of  the  Pietists,  404. 

Residence  of  the  clergy,  parliamentary  proceedings  relative  to,  48,  49. 

Revolution  (French)  influence  of,  on  religious  liberty,  and  the  cause  of 
Dissent,  137>  138. 

Aomatclanguage,  considerations  on,  198,  199. 

Rome,  reflections  on  entering,  23 1— Policy  of  the  papal  government 
'considered,  232,  233 — St.  Peter's  church,  and  theCappella  Sistina, 
234—238— defects  of  the  papal  system,  240. 

Rousseau,  anecdotes  of,  72,73 — character  of  his  Confessions,  7 1—74— 
letter  of  his,  to  his  nurse,  74. 

Rubicon,  r^ections  on  the  supposed  discovery  of,  230. 

s. 

St.  Pierre,  (the  Abbe  de)  anecdotes  of,  83. 

Sandemanians,  account  1^,  128,  129. 

Sandwich,  (Lord)  remark  of,  on  the  evil  of  ship*buildiog  in  private 
yards,  22— Experiments  made,  on  seasoning  timber,  un&t  his  direc- 
tion, 25. 

Sanscrit  language  and  its  derivative  dialects,  remarks  00,  265. 

Schiller's  dramas  on  the  History  of  Wallenstein,  remarks  00,  385,  386 
—and  on  his  Mary  Stuart,  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  Bride  of  Messina, 
386—388. 

Scindia,  character  of,  327^-330. 

Sclavic  language  and  its  dialects,  remarks  on,  282,  283.    ' 

Seamen,  health  of,  injured  by  being  on  k>oard  ships  built  with  unseason- 
ed timber,  23. 

Seceders,  (Scottish)  nature  of,  128. 

Sectaries,  increase  of,  in  protestant  churches,  accounted  for,  103, 104— 
in  Scotland,  127. 

Seebeck,  (Dr.)  experiments  of,  on  solar  phospbori,  439-441. 

Seppings'  (Mr.)  account  of  his  improvements  in  ship-building,  27>  88. 

Shakspeare,  Madame  de  Stael's  opinion  of,  384. 

Ships 
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Skips  of  war,  e?U  of  Wlding  in  private  yards  exposed,  S2-—477.  See 
Naval  timber, 

ship-owners  of  Londoo,  resolutions  of,  examined,  467 — 481.  See 
India^uiU  Ships. 

SiegCy  Mabratta  mode  of  conducting,  325,  326. 

Sirmio,  (Lake)  description  of,  229. 

Slaves,  how  treated  in  America,  5 19— condition  of  those  termed  re* 
demptioners,  6 19,  520.  ' 

Sta'cl  Holstein  (Madame  de)  De  PAUemagne,  355i-account  of  the  sup- 
pression of  her  work  in  France,  365,  356— probable  causes  of  it» 
357,  358— German  literature,  when  introduced  into  England,  358 
—why  unpopular  here,  359— remarks  of  her  division  of  intellectual 
Europe  into  the  Roman  and  Germanic  families,  361,  362^-on  the 
Teutonic  taste  for  the  marvellous,  362— general  aspect  of  Germany 
described,  363— character  of  the  Germans,  364,  365^ their  parti- 
ality for  music,  365— and  for  warm  clothing,  366— portrait  of  Ger- 
man females,  367,  368— English  women  in  what  respects  superior 
to  the  German  women,  367 — the  south  of  Germany  why  inferior 
to  the  north  in  literary  talent,  368,  369— impotency  and  ill  effects 
of  restraint  in  matters  of  literature,  at  Vienna,  369,  370— state  of 
society  there,  370,  371 — the  P61es  better  mimics  of  French  manners 
than  the  Germans,  37 1>  372— human  intellect  and  literature  most 
abundant  in  the  north  of  Germany,  373,  374— classical  studies  the 
basis  of  education  in  German  universities,  374— the  experimental 
system  of  superficially  teaching  children,  exposed,  375,  376— supe- 
rior discipline  of  English  universities,  376 — children  of  the  German 
poor  better  instructed  than  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  377 — vile 
tendency  of  Widand's  works,  378 — minor  German  poets,  379-* 
character  of  Klopstock's  works,  378,  379— of  Schiller,  380,  381— 
Aristotle's  opinion  relative  to  the  dramatic  unities,  misunderstood  by 
the  French,  383-*Madame  de  Stael's  opinion  of  Shakspeare,  384— 
remarkson  Schiller's  three  dramas  on  the  history  of  Wallenstein,  885, 
386-"On  his  Mary  Stuart  and  Maid  of  Orleans,  386— on  his  Bride  of 
Messina,  387>  388— diaracter  of  the  writings  of  Groethe,  388— 390 
-^characters  of  Voss  and  Werner,  391  —of  other  minor  writers,  392 
—the  metaphysical  writers  of  Germany,  393 — remarks  on  the  me- 
taphysical and  moral  system  of  Kant,  394— 398— diaracter  of  Grail's 
system  of  craniology,  399,  400 — remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  divi- 
sion of  literary  labour  in  Germany,  400,  401— *on  the  state  of  rdi- 
gio  Germany,  401,  402— on  the  conduct  of  the  rational  divines, 
402,  -mysticism  of  the  Moravians,  404— origin  and  progress  of 

the  Pietists,  i6.— effects  of  mysticism,  405— -notice  of  the  Illuroinati, 
406 — reflexions  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  405«-and  on  enthusiasm, 
406 — concluding  strictures,  407. 

Stage,  comparative  observations  on  the  French  and  English,  61,  69'^ 
anecdotes  of  the  French  stage,  86,  87. 

Stipends  of  curates,  maximums  of,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
in  1797«  47,  48— circumstances  which  influence  them,  coosidered, 
49,  50— outline  of  Lord  Harrowby's  bill  for  augmenting,  51,  52. 

Subsistence  (National).    See  Comber, 

Tartarian 
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T. 

Tartarian  family  of  langdages^  S85— 298 . 

Tataric  langaages,  remarks  on^  289. 

Teak  timber,  durability  of,  18— objections  of  the  Thames  ship-builders 

to  it,  refuted,  19— 21— proofs  of  its  durability,  472,473,474. 
Timber.     See  Naval  Timber, 

Tragic  writers  of  Greece,  specimens  of  traoslations  from,  153-— 1 66. 
Traveler,  qualifications  of,  225.    Treatment  of  travellers,  in   Axne- 

rica,  515,  516. 
Troad,  remarks  on,  SOO,  201. 

TshudiakfamWy  of  languages  and  its  dialects,  remarks  on,  283,  284. 
Turkey,  natural  means  of  defence  of,  454. 
Tyranny  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  modern  French,  the  same,  tf  S8. 

U. 

UdalU,  father  and  son,  sufferings  of,  104. 

Unities  of  the  drama,  Aristotle's  opinion  misunderstood  by  the  French, 

383. 
Universities,  classical  studies  the  basis  of  education  in  those  of  Ger* 

many,  374— superior  discipline  of  English  uoiversities,  376. 

V. 

Venice,  approach  to,  described,  227 — strictures  cu  the  conduct  of  the 
Venetian  government,  226. 

Veracity  (American),  specimen  of,  529,  53.0. 

Vicc'Consuls  (French),  impudence  of,  452. 

Vienna,  statb  of  literature  and  society  at,  369 — 371 . 

Vincent  (Mr.  Thomas)  pious  philanthropy  of,  during  the  plague,  115, 
116. 

Voltaire,  letter  of,  62,  63— anecdote  of,  63->the  French  actors  ob- 
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